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PREFACE. 


The  present  Work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Dictionaries  of  G-reek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities, Biography,  and  Geography  have  done  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few  years  Biblical 
studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  liistory  and  geography  of  the 
East.  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the  original  documents,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries, 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  infor- 
mation in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  theological 
students,  but  also  of  that  larger  class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing 
theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  aid 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly,  while 
the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view, 
quotations  from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  generally  in  parentheses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
continuous  perusal  of  the  Work.  It  is  confidently  behoved  that 
the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that 
such  persons  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain 
systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.     It 
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has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts. 
Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject, 
such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Apocrypha,"  and  '•  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief 
ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint "  and  "  Vulgate ;"  but  also  upon 
each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  naturally  some  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah,"  and  "  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Work  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  far  more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  other  Dictionary  has  yet  attempted 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
present  Work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case  of 
minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  com- 
paratively obscure  persons  and  places  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for  such  articles  that  a 
Dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and 
geographical  works  ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Accordingly 
many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted  or  cursorily 
treated  in  other  Dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  devoted 
to  them,  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant knowledge  has  been  ehcited  respecting  subjects,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  previously  known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,"  "  Jareb," 
"  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehoshcba." 

In  the  al]>liabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized 
Version  has  been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  AYork  might  be 
described  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each  article  devoted  to  a 
proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well 
wortliy  of  notice.  All  iniiccuracics  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
likewise  carefully  noted. 

Ill   llic  composition  and  distribiilion  of  the  articles  three  points 
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have  been  especially  kept  in  view — the  insertion  of  copious  references 
to  the  ancient  writers  and  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subjects, 
and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an  explanation 
is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to 
which  a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
in  the  use  of  a  Dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading 
to  another,  and  frequently  not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is 
wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and 
are  therefore  included  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published. 
But  they  have  in  all  cases  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from 
a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would  expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria  or  a  detailed  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries 
of  Classical  Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  similar  articles, 
which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the  preceding 
Dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  inform- 
ation which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants 
and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  appropriate  in 
systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the  plants 
and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science. 

In  a  Work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his 
own  contributions,  differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  both'  fewer  and  of  less  importance  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  in 
some  difficult  questions — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " — the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  uni- 
formity, has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the 
arguments  stated  from  difl'erent  points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  most  important  books.     In  the  case 
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of  t\\'0  works  of  constant  occun-ence  in  tlie  geographical  articles,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
"Biblical  Researches"  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine," have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former 
work  (London,  1856,  3  vols.),  and  to  tlie  fourth  edition  of  the  latter 
(London,  1857). 

Ilie  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without 
expressing  his  obligations  to  the  Writers  of  the  various  articles. 
Their  names  are  a  sufticient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their 
contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  book, 
and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate 
departments,  demand  from  the  Editor  his  gi'ateful  tlianks.  There 
is,  however,  one  Writer  to  whom  he  owes  a  more  sjoecial  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham,  besides  contributing 
the  articles  to  wliicli  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the  Editor 
important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the 
more  obscure  names,  in  preparing  the  lists  of  these  names,  in  the 
correction  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  wliole  book.  The 
Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole  for 
the  correction  of  the  Arabic  words. 

An  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography  will  follow  the  second  volume 
of  the  Work,  which  \\i\\  be  published  by  tlie  end  of  next  year. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  March  ]r>fh,  18()0. 
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A'ALAR.    [Addan.] 

AA'EONCfnnX;  'AapcJj/;  ^aron),  the  son  of 
Amram  ( DIDJ?  khidred  of  the  Highest)  and  Joche- 
beil  n33V,  whose  glory  is  Jehovah),  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii. 
39).  He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  first-born,  wonhl 
naturally  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  Ijuow  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,"  it  would  seem,  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
"  who  could  speak  well."  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unsta>ile  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother ;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness ;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  cajiable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  olHce  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,"  i.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
Intei-preter  and  "Mouth"  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  "  slow  of  speech  ;"  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  \ni.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  &c.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explamed,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xxii.  9).  Through  all 
this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent  upon 
liis  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority  from  liim. 
The  contrast  between  them  is  even  more  strongly 
miuked  on  the  anival  at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts 
as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to 
come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to  speak  His  words 
to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  by  special 
command,  near  enough  to  see  God's  glory,  but  not 
so  as  to  enter  His  immediate  presence.  Left  then, 
on  Moses'  departure,  to  guide  the  people,  he  is  tried 
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for  a  moment  on  his  own  responsibility  and  he  fails, 
not  from  any  direct  unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but 
from  a  weak  inability  to  withstand  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  visible  "  gods  to  go  before  them." 
Possibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehovah,  in  .the  well-known  form  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false 
gods;  and  his  weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  "feast  of  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degraded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality, 
and  knowing,  fi-om  Moses'  words,  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his  stern 
decisive  measures  of  vengeance ;  although  beneath 
these  there  lay  an  ai-dent  afl'ection,  which  went 
almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  j)rayer  for 
the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgive- 
ness for  Aaron  himself  (Dent.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  gi-eat  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occun-ed,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
can-ied  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record  of 
its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  cha- 
racter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  represen- 
tative (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin-ot^'eiing, 
the  fomi  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[Sin-offering]  ;  a  burnt-oilering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Burnt-offering]  ;  and  a  meat-ofiering,  the 
thankfiil  acknowledg-meut  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessings  [SIeat-OFFERINg]  .  It  had,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
sacred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symbol  of  God's  grace),  and  the  ofl'ering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  service  of  God.    The  fonner  ceremonies 
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ropreseiited  the  blessiii<rs  and  dntios  of  tlie  man ,  the 
latter  tlic  special  consi-ciation  of  the  priest." 

The  solemnity  of  the  oHice,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Xadab  and  Abihu, 
for  "  oflerini;  strange  Hre "  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  soiTOW,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  fiom  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  wth  that  of 
D-ithan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Kouah].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was,, 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  oti'eriug  of  incense  to 
stav  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted^ 
as  an  Intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all,  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion,  on  which  his  mdividual  cha- 
racter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chietiy  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  mui-muring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam- 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
ins]iiration,  as  equal  commissions  fi-om  God  (Xum. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was  to 
come  :  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with  Miriam. 
On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as  acting 
witli  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people.  Leaning 
as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Me- 
ribah,  and  its  punishment  [MoSEs]  (Num.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  selt-contidence, 
which  taintetl  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron."     [Hou.] 

The  wife  of  .\aron  was  Ehsheba  (Kx.  vi.  2:])  :  and 
the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
niar.  The  high  jiriesthood  descended  to  the  fonner, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
pnesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §5,  viii.  1, 
§  :i),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children  ;  with  them 
it  continued  till  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 
it  from  Abiathur,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
houseof  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam. 
ii.  .-JO.  [A.  B.] 

N.B.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  "  Aaron"  (pHX)  is 
counted  a.s  one  of  the  "  tribes  of  Israel." 

"  It  iH  noticeable  that  the  eeremonirs  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
bear  a  strong  rcsniiblanfe  to  those  of  consecration. 
Kce  I-cv.  xiv.  10-32. 
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AB  (3X,  father),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  jirojicr  nanus,  of  which  Aliba  is  a  Chaldaic 
form,  the  syllable  athxed  giving  the  emphatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul  (llom. 
viii.  15  ;    Gal.  iv.  6).  [U.  W.  B.] 

AB.    [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABAD'DON.     [AsjiODEUS.] 

ABAG'THA  (NnJlK  ;  Ahgatha),  one  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  these 
eunuchs  are  different.  The  word  contains  the  same 
root  which  we  find  in  the  Pei-sian  names  Bigtha 
(Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Bigthana 
(Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoas.  Bohlen  explains  it  from 
the  Sanscrit  bagaddia,  "  given  by  fortune,"  from 
baga,  fortune,  the  sun. 

AB'ANA  (n:nN;''  'APavd;  Abana),  one  of 
the  "rivers  (ninnj)  of  Damascus"  (2  K.  v.  12). 
The  Barada  (XpuffO(3^(5ay  of  the  Greeks)  and 
the  Awaj  are  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former 
of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the 
Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellinp 
with  water.  The  Airaj  is  further  from  Damasc^, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two 
together,  would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.'  276).  To  this  may  be 
added  the  tact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
passiige — the  date  of  which  has  been  fixetl  by  R6- 
diger  as   the   11th   cent. — Akina   is  rendered   by 

Barda,  tJi^j.     Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Aieaj — if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted — now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Barhar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus  near  Zeb- 
ddny,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  1149 
feet  above  it.  In  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of  the  ■ 
ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain-Fijeh, 
one  of  the  laigest  springs  in  Syria.  This  was  long 
believefl  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  Barada,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  usage  of  the  country,  which 
regards  the  most  copious  fountain,  not  the  most 
distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a  river.  We  meet 
with  other  instances  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  case 
of  the  Jordmi  and  the  Orontes  [Ain]  ;  it  is  to  Dr. 
Piobinson  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  in  the 
present  case  (ijob.  iii.  477).  After  flowing  through 
Dmnascus  the  Baratla  runs  across  the  plain,  leaving 
the  remarkable  Assyinan  ruin  Tell  cs-Salahhjeh  on 
its  left  bank,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh 
Bahret  cl-Kihliijeh.  Mr.  Porter  calculates  that 
14  villages  and  150,000  souls  are  dependent  on  this 
important  river.  For  the  course  of  the  Barada  see 
Porter,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  Journ.  of  S.  Lit.  N.S.  viii., 
Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Lightfoot  {Cent.  Chor.  iv.)  and 
Gesenius  {Thes.  116)  quote  the  name|1"iO")p  as  ap- 
pli(?<l  in  the  Lexicon  Aruch  to  the  Amana.        [G.] 

ABA'RIM  (Milton  accents  Ab'arim),  the 
"mount,"     or    "mountains    of"    (always   with 

*>  The  Kcri,  with  the  'i'argum  Jonathan  and  tl-.e 
iSyriac  version,  has  Amanah.     Sec  margin  of  A.  V. 
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the  def.  article,  DnnVH  "IH,  or  nil,  rh  iipos 
tJ>  'Afiaplfi,  or  iv  rif  Trepav  rov  'lopSdvov, 
=  tlie  inounfciins  of  tlie  further  parts,  or  possibly, 
of  the  fords),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its 
most  elevated  spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo,  '  head  ' 
of  '  the '  Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the 
IVomised  Land  before  his  death."  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  tmless  the  Ije-Abarim  ("heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  viz.  13^, 
is  the  tei-m  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
12.  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49  ;  ;dso  pro- 
bably in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  passages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topogi-aphy  of  those  regions 
must  remain  to  a  great  degree  obscure.  [G.] 

AB'DA(N'^3y;  AvSHv,  Ahda).    1.  Father  of 
Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  G).      2.  Son  of  Shammua  (Neh 
xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

AB'DEEL  ('PK'^ny ;  Abdeel),  father  of  She- 
lemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AB'DI  (nny;  'AjSaf;  Abdi),  name  of  three 
men.      1.  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).      2.  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

3.  (Ezr.  X.  26). 

ABDI'AS,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.     [Obadiah.] 
AB'DIEL  ('?N'''13y ;  'AjSSitjA  ;  Abdiel),  son  of 
Guni  (1  Chr.  v.  15). ' 

AB'DON  (I'nny;  'A^Siip;  Abdon).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  2.  Son 
of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).  3.  First-born  son  of 
Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  ^'iii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

AB'DON  (fniy ;  'A^Sd:>v,  Aa^tiv,  'Pa^fiiie), 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  ("lershonites 
(Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74).  No  place  of  this 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we  find  (28)  pnj?, 

"Hebron,"  ^  which  is  the  same  word,  with  the  change 
frequent  in  Hebrew  of  "1  for  T.  Indeed  manyMSS. 
have  Abdon  in  Josh.  xix.  28  (Ges.  980  ;  Winer, 
s.  V.)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions retain  the  R,  excejit  the  Vatican  LXX.  which 
has  'EX&ciu  (Alex.  'Axpdv).  [G.] 

ABED'NEGO  (IJrnny ;  'A$Sfvay^  ;  Abde- 

nago),  i.  e.  servant  of  Nego,  perhaps  the  same  as 
X^ebo,  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter  of 
the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abednego  was  theChaldaean  name 
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given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 

miraculously  saved  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace 

(Dan.  iii.).       [AZARIAII,  Nc  10.]       [U!  W.  B.] 

A'BEL  (?3^?=:^•  meadow,  according toGesenius, 

who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  moisture  like 
that  of  grass :  see,  however,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  ditlerent  meaning  of  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  i.  358, 
and  Hengstenberg,  Pe^it.  ii.  319);  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine : — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'aciia  (nsyO   IT'S   '^),  a 

town  of  some  importance  (irdAis  Koi  ij.7]Tp6iroKis, 
"  a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel  "  2  Sam.  xx.  19), 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine ;  named  with  Dan, 
Cinneroth,  Kedesh  ;  and  as  such  falling  an  early 
prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv. 
20)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel 
passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  name  is  changed  to 
Abel  Maim,  D'O  'X  =  "Abel  on  the  waters."    Here 

Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
XX.  14,  15)  ;  and  the  city  was  saved  by  the  exercise 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants  of  that  sagacity 
for  which  it  was  proverbial  (18).  In  verses  14 
and  18  it  is  simply  Abel,  and  in  14  is  apparently 
distinguished  from  Beth-maacha.  If  the  derivation 
of  Gesenius  be  the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel 
was  probably  in  the  Ard  el-Huleh,  the  marshy 
meadow  country  which  drains  into  the  Sea  of 
Merom,  whether  at  Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or 
more  to  the  south  (Stanley,  <S'.  mul  P.  390  note). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and 
Damascus  ;  but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bel-miz'raim  (Mi^zraim),  Dp^P  '^'  ^^' 
cording  to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
of  Egypt,  TTivdos  AlyviTTOv  (this  meaning,  however, 
requires  a  different  pointing,  72ii  for  ?3X)  :   the 

name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad, 
at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians 
made  their  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It 
was  beyond  {12V  =  on  the  east  of)  Jordan,  though 

placed  by  Jerome  at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain-Hajki), 
near  the  river,  on  its  west  bank.     [Atad.] 

3.  A'bel-shit'tim  (with  the  article  D''t3K'n  'N), 
"  the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in  the  "  plains  ' 
(TlS^y  =  the  deserts)  of  Moab  ;   on  the  low  level 

of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  cultivated  "  fields  "  on  the  upper  level  of  the 
table-hmd.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  "  pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,"  Num.  xxxiii.  49. 
The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its 
shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shittim.]  In  the  days 
of  Josephus  it  was  still  known  as  Abila, — the  town 
embosomed  in  palms,"^  {'dirov  vvv  tr6Xis  iffTlv 
'AjSiAt;,  <Poivik6^vtov  5'  (ffr\  rh  x<"P''»'>  Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v.  1,  §1). 
The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared  ;  but  the 
acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shittim,  still 
remain,  "  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley"  (Stanley.  ;S'.  and  P. 
298). 

4.    A'bel-meho'lah   (MecMah,  npinp  'N, 


"  The  Ain  is  here  rendered  by  II.  The  H  in  the  well- 
known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as  Gaza, 
Gomorrah)  Ain  is  rendered  by  G  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

•>  It  is  in  favour  of  Gesenius'  interpretation  that  the 
ChaUlee  Targum  always  venders  Abel  by  Mishm;  which 


in  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and  was 
used  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  generally. 

'^  It  wah  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
See  the  passage  above  cited. 

B2 


4  ABEL 

"  meadow  of  the  dance  "),  named  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis;  and  Joknt-am  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
theret'oie  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Ens. 
eV  ry  avXcavi).  To  "  the  boi-der  (the  '  lip '  or 
'  brink  ')  of  Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth-shiftah 
(the  '  house  of  the  acacia  '),  both  places  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Beilo'uin  host  fled  from  (iideon  (Judg.  vii.  22). 
Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  ^ix. 
l(j-19).  In  Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled 
to  'A/3€A./iea. 

5.  A'bel-cera'jiim  (Ctt'lS  'N),  in  the  A.  V. 
rendered  "  the  plain  of  the  -vineyards,"  a  place  east-t 
ward  of  Jordan,  beyond  Aroer  ;  named  as  the  point 
to  which  Jephtha's  pursuit  of  the  Bene-Ammon 
extended  (Judg.  xi.  38).  A  KafXTj  afj.Tr€\o(p6pos 
'AjSeA.  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  G  (Jerome,  7) 
miles  beyond  Pliiladelj)hia  (Kabbah)  ;  and  another, 
olvo(p6pos  KaXov/xfi/T],  more  to  the  N.  12  miles  E. 
fi-nm  (iailara,  below  the  Hieromax.  Kuins  bearing 
the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in  the  same  posi- 
tion (Kitter,  Sijrin,  1058).  There  were  at  least 
three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan.     [ArOer.] 

6.  "  The  GREAT  '  Ahel,'  in  the  field  of  Joshua 
the  Bethshemite"  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By  comparison 
with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  J  has  been 
here  exchanged  for  7,  and  that  for  73K  should  be 
read  pX  =  stone.  So  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
Targum.  Our  translators,  by  the  insertion  of 
"  stone  of,"  take  a  middle  course.  See,  however, 
Lengerke  (358)  and  Herxheimer  (1  Sam.  vi.  18), 
who  hold  by  Abel  as  being  the  name  subsequently 
given  to  the  spot  in  reference  to  the  "  mourning" 
(•1?35<n'')  there,  ver.  19.  In  this  case  compare 
Genil.'ll.  [G.] 

A'BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  QlT] ;  "A^eX ; 
Abel;  i.e.  breath,  vapour,  transitoriness,  probably 
so  Cidled  fi'om  the  shortness  of  his  life),  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  ofl'er- 
ing,  but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
faith  offered  a  moi-e  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "  sin,"  i.  c.  a  sin-oUering  "  lieth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regene- 
rate man ;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (de  Cm. 
Dei,  XV.  1).  St.  Ciirysostom  observes  that  Abel 
offered  the  best  of  his  fiock — Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  (^Hom.  in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35)  ;  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67  ; 
Chrysost.  Hoia.  in  Gen.  .xix. ;  Cedren.  Ifist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  llidjbins  and  Mahommedans.  Eisen- 
mpn^er, Entdec/d.  Jnd.  i.  462,  832;  Hottinger, 
in^t.  0;-.  24;  Ersch  &  Gruber,  Encijklop.  s.v.; 
and  the  Kw^m  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and 
his  grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke, 
b.  ii.  168);  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a 
curioiLs  tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanlev, 
.S.^P.  p.  413). 

The  r)rient;\l  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabaeans  made 
Abel  an  ino-iniate  Aeon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  sect  of  the  Abelitae  in  North  Africa  in  tlie 
time  of  Augustine  {do  Uneras.  86,  87),  so  called 
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themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Ahel,  though  mar- 
ried, lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid  perpe- 
tuating original  sin,  they  followed  his  example,  but  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each  married  pair  adopted 
a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their  turn  vowed  to 
marry  under  the  same  conditions.  [K.  W.  B.] 

A'BEZ  (}»5N,  in  pause  fZ^  ;   'Pe/Se's  ;   Abes), 

a  town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  be- 
tween Kishion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only. 
Gesenius  mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  that  the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  n\'3K.  Possibly, 
however,  the  word  is  a  corniption  of  T*3n,  Thebez, 

now  Tubas,  a  town  situated  not  far  from  Engannim 
and  Shunem  (both  towns  of  Issachar),  and  which 
otherwise  has  entirely  escaped  mention  in  the  list 
in  Joshua.  [G.] 

A'BI  03X;  "A/Sou;  ^W),  mother  of  king  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  written  Abijah 
(n*3X)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1.     Her  father's  name  was 

Zechariah.  He  was  perhaps  the  Zechariah  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  [H.  W.  B.] 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,   or  ABI'JAH  (n»3N  = 

•in*aK;   'AySm;   Abia).      1.  Son   of  Becher,  "the 

son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  2.  Wife  of  Hez- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  3.  Second  son  of  Samuel, 
whom  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judges  inBeersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28). 
The  coiTuptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  Israelites  for  their  demanding 
a  king.      4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.     [Abi.] 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

[R.  W.  B.l 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiel.] 

ABI'ASAPH,  othei-wise  written  EBI'ASAPH 
(flDKpK,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  flDn5<,  1  Chr.  vi. 
8,  22,  ix.  19;  'A^iAcrap,  'A^L(rd(p,  'ABid(Ta<p; 
Abiasaph  .-  according  to  Simonis,  "  cvjiis  patrcm 
abstulit  Deus"  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Korah,  as  related  in  Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to 
Fiirst  and  Gesenius,  pdlicr  of  gathering,  i.  e.  the 
gatherer ;  compare  FjDX,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39). 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites  (a  house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  pre- 
cise genealogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi. 
24,  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears 
as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of 
Korah.  The  natural  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expression  "  the  sons  of 
Korah  "  merely  means  the  families  into  which  the 
house  of  the  Korhites  was  subdivided.  But  if  so, 
the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be  a  later  insertion  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  in  Moses'  lifetime  the  great- 
graudson  of  Korah  could  not  have  been  the  head  of 
a  family.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  verse  is 
quite  out  of  its  place,  and  api)ears  improperly  to 
scpai'ate  ver.  25  and  ver.  23,  which  both  relate  to 
the  house  of  Aaron.  If,  however,  this  inference  is 
not  correct,  then  the  Ebisusaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  n 
dilferent  person  from  the  Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  viz. 
his  great-nephew.  But  this  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable. It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  that  that 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Abiasaph  of  which 
Shallum  was  chief  were  porters,  "  keepeis  of  the 
gate-s  of  the  tabernacle;"  and  from  ver.  .31    thai 
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Mattithiah,  "  the  first-born  of  Shalluin  the  Korahite  I 
had  the  set  office  over  the  things  tliat  were  made  I 
in  tlie  pans,"  apparently  in  the  time  of  David. 
From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  le<xm  that  Abiasaph's  family 
was  not  extinct  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah ;  for  the 
family  of  MeshuUam  (which  is  the  same  as  Shal- 
lum),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub,  still  filled  the  office 
of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward  at  the  threshold  of 
the  gate."  Other  remarkable  descendants  of  Abi- 
asaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  33-37, 
were  Samuel  the  piophet  and  Elkanah  his  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the  singer;  but  Ebiasaph 
&oenrs  to  be  improperly  inserted  in  ver.  37.*  The 
possessions  of  those  Kohathites  who  were  not  de- 
scended from  Aaron,  consisting  of  ten  cities,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephiaim,  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  20-'J6;  1  Chr.  vi. 
61).  The  family  of  Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided 
in  Moimt  Ejihiaim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ABI'ATHAR  ("in^lf^ ;  'A/3ia0ap ;  Ahitthar ; 
but  the  version  of  Sautes  I'aguiuus  has  Ebiathar, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
26,  it  is  'APidOap.  According  to  Simouis,  the 
name  means  "  (cujus)  pater  siiperstes  niansit, 
nrortua  scil.  matre ;"  but  according  to  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius,  father  of  excellence,  or  abundance). 
Abiathar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Aliimelech 
the  high  priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  ills  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  1  elated  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Nob  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
tive  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David ;"  and  it  is 
added  in  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he  came 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  x.xx.  7  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The 
tact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gi  atitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  stedfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
fiiinly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul ;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11;  1  K. 
ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's 
rebeUion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  "was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivaliy  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side.  For 
this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  village, 
Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18), 
and   narrowly   escaped    with    his  life,  which  was 


See  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
.Testis  Christ,  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  p.  210,  and  p. 
214,  note. 
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spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  peiform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  high-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord  ;"  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  iu  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  leign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests ;"  and  still  more  difficult  iu  connexion  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "  Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  "  the  priest :"  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.  ,  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  suiwive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned  again, 
and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  at 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2  Sam. 
viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii. 
16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have  Ahime- 
lech substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  eveiy 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  aie  imifoimly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
melech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  tlie  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-biead,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  loc.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pie- 
ponderates  so  stiongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  error  was 
a  clerical  one  originally,  and  <V-as  propagated  fiom 
one  passage  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who  per- 
suaded his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the  biead, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  weie  Abiathar's 
(Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  our 
Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiathar  as  JHSH,  "  the 

priest,"  the  designation  applied  to  Ahimelech 
throughout  1  Sam.  xx.,  and  equally  applicable  to 
Abiathar.  The  expiessiou  apxiepevs  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  ovei-  that  of 
Eleazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abiathar 
was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest,  but  it 
seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these : — Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was  high-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his  son  Abiathar 
became  high-priest.  The  first  mention  of  Zadok  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  described  as  "  a 
young  man  mighty  of  valour,"  and  is  said  to  have 
joined  David  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron,  in  com- 
pany with  Jehoiada,  "  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites." 
From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named  first.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first. 
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and  Zadok  the  secoud  jiriest ;  but  tliat  from  the 
superior  strength  of  tlie  house  of  Eleazar  (of  which 
Zadok  was  head),  wliich  euaUed  it  to  furnish  IG 
out  of  the  '24  courees  (1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired 
considerable  influence  with  David ;  and  that  this, 
added  to  his  being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and 
perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  passages  being  written 
after  the  line  of  Zadok  were  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being  one  of  the  motives 
which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah's  faction. 
It  is  most  remarkable  how,  tirst,  Saul's  crael 
slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Kob,  and  then  the 
political  enor  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led  to  the  ful- 
filment of  God's  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  '27  leads  us  to  obseiTe 
when  he  says  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  priest  luito  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  con- 
ceniing  the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh."  See  also  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §§3,  4.  [A.  C.  H.] 

A'BIB.     [Months.] 

ABI'DAH  and  ABI'DA  (yTlN* ;  'A^eiSd; 
Abida),  a  sou  of  Midian  (Gen.  .\xv.  4  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33).  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'BIDAN  (1T3S*;  'A^Mp;  Ahkhm),  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  II,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  ('?X''2«;  'A/3i<j\;  Ahiet).  1.  The 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  gi-andfather  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  I),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  com- 
mander-in-chief (I  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  genealogy 
in  I  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of 
Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted  ,  but  the 
correct  genealogy  accoiding  to  Samuel  is : — 
Abiel 


Kish 

I 
Saul 


Ner 

I 
Abner 


2.  O.ie  of  David's  30  "mighty  men"  (I  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-Albon,  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.      [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIE'ZKR  (-iry  -ilK,  father  of  help  ;  'A^i- 

€'C«p,  'leC'  ;  fimilia  Ezri,  domns  Ahiezer). 
1.  Eldest  son  of  (iilead,  and  descendant  of  Machir 
and  Mana-sseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing family  of  the  tril)e  (Josh.  xvii.  2;  Num.  xxvi. 
30,  where  the  name  is  given  in  the  contracted 
fomi  of  'lTy''N,  Jeezcr).  In  the  genealogies  of 
Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  (J Head 
(1  Ciir.  vii.  18).  Originally,  therefore,  tlie  famiiv 
was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  (iilead  on  the 
cast  of  Jordan  ;  but  when  first  met  with  in  the 
history,  some  pai-t  at  least  of  it  had  crossed  the 
.Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah,  a  ]3lace 
which,  ttiough  not  yet  identified,  must  have  been 
on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south  the 
wide  plain  of  Esilraclon,  the  field  of  so  manv  of  the 
battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  246-7  ;  Jud-.  vi.  34). 
Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  at  the 
lowest — "  my  '  thousand'  is  '  the  poor  one'  in  Ma- 
nasseh  "  (vi.  15) — was  born  the  great  Judge  Gideon, 
destined  to  niise  his  own  house  to  almost  royal  dignity 
fStaidey,  229),  and  to  achieve  for  his  counti-y  one  of 
the  most  signal  deliverances  recorded  in  their  whole 
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history.  [Gideon  ;  Oi'IIRAH.]  The  name  occurs, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi. 
34,  viii.  2  ;  and  in  an  adjectival  form  (''ITyn  *3N. 
"  the  Abiezrite")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27  ;   1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  [G.] 

AB'IGAIL  ('?.''J''3N*,  or  ^_r?S* ;  'A^iyaia; 
Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When  David's 
messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the 
blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David  and  his  follow- 
ers with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David 
sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  14,  seq.).  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chi- 
leab  in  2  Sam.  iii.  3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1. 
For  Daniel  Thenius  proposes  to  read  n*?'^  suggested 

to  him  by  the  LXX.  Ao\oufa  (Then.  Exeg.  Handb. 
ad  foe). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  mamed  to  Jether  the  Ish- 
maelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  she  is  describal  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother, 
and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of  Jether)  an 
Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcriber's 
eiTor.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording  this 
circumstance ;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's  sister 
mariying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  mention 
(Thenius,  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  1.  c).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIHA'IL   (b^m^N;   'APix<^i\;    Abihaiel). 

1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  family  of 
Merari,  a  contemjtorarv  of  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishiu-  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  3.  Son  of 
Huri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  4.  Wife 
of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a 
descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David.  In 
2  Chr.  xi.  18,  her  name  is  written  with  H  instead 
of  n,  and  in  the  LXX.  ' A^idta.  5.  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  hi  some 
MSS.  b.''n''3S  ('A;8ixaia.  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'A;3i- 
yaia,  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which  Geseuius  conjectures 
to  be  a  corruption  of  7>n  ''3X,  but  which  Simonis 
derives  from  a  rootP-lil,  and  interprets  "father  of 
light,  or  si)lendonr."  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HU(Nin'3X;  'AySiowS;  .4/<w),  the  second 
son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
who  witli  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  Nadab 
and  70  elders  of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the 
summit  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1 ).  Being  together  with 
Nadab  guilty  of  oflering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to 
the  Lord,  i.  c.  not  the  holy  tiie  which  burnt  (»n- 
tinually  upon  the  altiu-  of  burnt-ollering  (Lev.  vi.  9, 
12);  they  weie  both  consumal  by  fire  fiom  heaven, 
and  Aaron  anil  his  surviving  sons  were  flirbidden  to 
mourn  fiir  them.  [R.  W.  B.l 

ABI'HUD  (n-in''3S*;  'A;8,o.^S  ;  Ahind),  ^onoi 
Bela  and  grandson  of  lienjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABI'JAH  or  ABI'JAM.  1.  ("IH^ax,  n»nN, 
D*3N,  "•///  <f  .Ichorah;  'Afiid,  'A^io6,  LXX.'; 
'A/3/oy,  Josc)ih. ;  Abiain,  Abi(r'),  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Keliobnam   on    tiie   throne  of  Jud;di  (1  K. 
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XIV.  31 ;  2  Clir.  xii.  16).  He  is  callwl  Al>ij((h 
in  Chronicles,  Ahijam  m  Kings  ;  tlie  latter  name 
bfiiii;  probably  an  eiTor  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  coiTesponding  to  it,  and  their 
torm,  'Apiov,  seems  taken  from  Ahij<Om,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  (iesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Ahijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
supposition,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  {Harm.  0.  T., 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  tivkes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abijah's  character 
thiin  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jah  into  the  name  of 
a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanciful 
or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual :  for  example,  alter  the  Samarifcui  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
(drunken),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5  ;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Bethaven, 
house  of  mwjht.     (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  that 
Abijah  endeavoured  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  infoiTned  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attend- 
ant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his 
heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chro- 
nicles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  the 
golden  calves,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
tor  the  sons  of  Aaion  and  the  Levit«s.  He  was 
successflil  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanali,  and  Ephrain,  with 
their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
army  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  ih  the  action  :  but 
Kennicott  {The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  MSS. 
are  frequently  incon-ect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives 
reasons  for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and 
50,000,  as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed 
at  Venice  in  1486,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Josephus ;  while  there  is  perhapis  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  ori- 
ginal Greek  text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the 
winter  in  Chronicles  of  the  sins  of  Abij;ili,  but  we 
are  told  that  after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty, 
and  maiTied  fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well 
infer  that  he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like 
his  grandfather  Solomon  fell  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  into  wickedness,  as  described  in 
Kings.  Both  records  inform  us  that  he  reigned 
three  years.  His  mother  was  called  either  Maachah 
or  Michaiah,  which  are  mere  vaiiations  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Absalom  or  Abishalom  (again  the  same  name)  ;  in 
one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  But 
it  is  so  common  for  the  word  flS,  daughter,  to  be 

used  in  the  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel 
manned  Absalom's  daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah 
was  daughter  of  Uriel  and  gi-anddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom. Abijah  therefore  was  descended  fi'om  Da^^d, 
both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  According 
to  P'wald's  chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  acces- 
sion wn.<  B.C.  968;  Clinton  places  it  in  B.C.  959. 
The  18th  year  ofJerolwam  coincides  with  the  1st 
md  2nd  of  Abijah. 
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2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  AniAii  in  our 
version  {'A^id,  LXX.).     [AiUA,  AiiiAii,  No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jei-oboam,  was 
found  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childliood,  just  after 
Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet  Ahi- 
jah, who  gave  her  the  above  answer.     (1  K.  xiv.) 

'  4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah 
or  Abia  belonged  Zachari;is  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  i.  5). 

5.  A  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 
[G.  E.  L.  C] 
ABI'JAM.    [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

A'BILA.  [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE  ('A/SiXTji/r?,  Luke  iii.  1 ),  a  tetrarchy 
of  which  Abila  was  the  capital.  This  Abila  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peraea,  and  other 
Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district 
fertilised  by  the  river  Barada.  It  is  distinctly  as- 
sociated with  Lebanon  by  Jokphus  {Ant.  xvnii.  6, 
§10,  xix.  5,  §1,  XX.  7,  §1  ;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §5). 
Its  name  probably  aiose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  "  Abel  "  perhaps  denoting  "  a  grassy 
meadow."  [See  p.  3,  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the  spot, 
and  which  are  localised  by  the  tomb  called  NeUHaUl. 
on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  very  clearly  designated  by  the  Itineraries 
as  18  miles  from  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  fi-om 
Heliopolis  orBaalbec  {Jtin.  Ant.  and  Tab.  Pent.'). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Lysa- 
nias both  before  and  after  the  time  reteined  to  by 
the  evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  pas- 
sages just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias," and  "  the  tetrai'chy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
We  find  also  the  phrase  'A/3iAa  Avaaviov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  time 
that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopiatra, 
as  ruling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  {Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §3,  XV.  4,  §1  ;  B.  J.  1,  13,  §1  ;  also  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  32) :  and  fiom  the  close  connexion  of 
this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiii.  16,  ^3,  xiv.  7,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §2) 
it  is  probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  teiTitoiy, 
and  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or 
gi-andson  of  the  foinner.  Even  if  we  assume  (as 
many  winters  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is 
to  be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke, 
but  with  the  eai'lier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  ot  Antony  and  Cleopatia,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name  ruled 
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over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital,  in  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius.  See  Wieseler,  C'hronolo- 
gische  Synapse  der  vier  Evangelien,  pp.  174-183.) 
The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identilied  where  the  Itineiaries  place  it ; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years  by 
many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Suk  Wachj  Barada,  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  hvcraviov  Tfrpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  tra- 
veller. Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  a 
rock  above  a  fi-agment  of  Roman  road  (tii-st  notice  1 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were  first 
published  by  Letronne  (Journal  des  Savans,  1827), 
and  afterwards  by  Orelli  {Inscr.  Lat.  4997,  4998). 
One  relates  to  some  repaire  of  the  road  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abileni:  the  other  associates  the  16th  Legion 
with  the  place.  (See  Hogg,  in  the  Trans,  of  Ihe 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851  ;  Porter,  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1853,  and  especially 
his  Damascus,  i.  261-273;  and  Kobinson,  Later 
Bib.  Res.  478-484.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

ABIM'AEL  (^KD'-nS  ;  'AjSijuae'A ;  Abimael), 

a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  Bochai-t  {Phaleg,  ii.  24)  conjectures  that 
his  name  is  presen'ed  in  that  of  MaA.i,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
{Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitae  (vi.  7,  §154), 
and  that  they  were  a  peoj)le  of  the  Winaeans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia).     The  name  in  Ai-abic  would 

probably  be  written   VjLc    ^j\.  [E.  S.  P.J 

ABIM'ELECH  C^^POnX,  father  of  the  king, 

or  father-king  ;  'AjSi/jieKex  ;  Abimelech^,  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a  common  title  of  their 
kings,  like  that  of  Phai'aoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among  the 
Romans.  The  name  Father  of  the  King,  or  Father 
King,  con-esponds  to  Padishah  (Father  King),  the 
title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atalih  (Father,  pr. 
paternity),  the  title  of  the  Khans  of  Bucharia 
(Gesen.  Thes.").  An  argument  to  the  same  eflect 
is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.,  in  which  tl>e 
name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11;  but  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  much  historical  value  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behaviour  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  nan-ative  is  recoriled  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.'). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemitc 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
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himself;  and  he  then  persuadetl  the  Shechemites, 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to 
elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this  naiTativc 
that  Shechem  now  became  an  independent  state, 
and  threw  otf  the  yoke  of  the  conquering  Israelites 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  She- 
chemites his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Judg. 
ix.  1,  se(j.  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7,  §2),  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  well-known  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32).  Af^er  he  had  reigned  three 
years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled.  He  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and  quelled  the 
insuiTection.  Shortly  after  he  stoiTned  and  took 
Thebez,  but  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman 
with  the  fragment  of  a  mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 
21);  and  lest  he  should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a 
woman,  he  bid  his  armour-beai-er  slay  him.  Thus 
God  avenged  the  murder  of  his  bi-ethren,  and  ful- 
filled the  curee  of  Jotham. 

4.  Sou  of  Abiathai-,  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Da^-id  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called  Abimelech  in 
2  Sam.  \-iii.  16  [Ahimelech].  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIN'ADAB  (n']:''2N  ;    'AfxipaSd^ ;    Abi- 

nadab).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjeaiim, 
in  whose  house  the  ai'k  remained  20  yeais  (1  Sam. 
Wi.  1,  2  ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  Second  son  of  Jesse, 
who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  x\i.  8,  xvii.  13).  3.  A  son  of 
Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothere  at  the  fatiil 
battle  on  !Moimt  Gilboa  (2  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  4.  Father 
of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  7).  [R.  W.  B.]. 

ABTX'OAM  (DyrnX  ;  'A^iveifi ;  Abinoem), 

the  father  of  Barak  (Judg!  iv.  6,  12;  v.  1,  12). 

[R.  W.  B.] 
ABI'RAM    (DT'nX ;     'A&eipiiu ;     Abiron). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who  with  Dathan 
and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and  Korah  a  Levite, 
organized  a  conspiracy  rgainst  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Xum.  xvi.).     [For  details,  see  KoRAH.] 

2.  Eldest  sou  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  who  die^l 
when  his  father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1 
K.  xvi.  34),  and  tlius  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
the  curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).      [R.  W.  B.] 

AB'ISHAG   (2t^'''3S;   'A^iady;    Ablsag~),  a 

beautiful  Shunamite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4). 
After  Da\'id's  death  Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba, 
the  queen-mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him 
Abishag  in  marriage ;  but  this  imprudent  petition 
cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  sc^.).  [Ado-. 
xiJAii.]  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABISH'AI  (*L*^^3N ;  'A^eaai  and  'AjSia-a/ ; 
Abisai),  son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother 
of  Joab.  He  w.as  one  of  David's  chief  officers.  The 
services  which  he  ronderefl  to  David  were  numerous, 
and  his  zeal  and  devotion  conspicuous.  He  accom- 
panied him  on  his  perilous  visit  to  the  camp  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5).  He  was  eager  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  He  fletl  with 
him  fi-om  Absalom,  and  commanded  a  third  part  of 
the  royal  amiy  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  He  rescued  him 
from  Ishbi-bcnob,  the  gimit,  in  the  war  with  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17).  Lastly,  according 
to  ]  Chr.  xviii.  12,  Daviil's  .slaughter  of  18,000 
Edomitcs  (or  Svrians,  1  Sam.  viii.  13)  is  due  to 
Abishai.  '  [!;.  W.  B.] 


ABISIIAT>OI\I 
ABISH'ALOM  (Di"pC'*3X  ;  A^efftraKdiJ. ; 
Messalom),  father  of  Maachah,  wlio  was  the  wife 
of  Rehohoam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2, 10). 
He  is  called  Absalom  (Dl'^K'3X)  in  2  Chr.xi.  20,21. 
This  person  must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam. 
xiv  27).  The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless 
'     '         -      '      ■'        (2   Sam. 
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called   Jlaachah   after   her   grandmother 
iii.  3). 

ABISH'UA  (y-IC'nN  ;  'A;8i(ro^  ;  Abisue. 
According  to  Simouis,  patris  salus  ;  i.  q.  SoxrtTra- 
Toos,  and  ^XtinraTpos.  According  to  Fiirst, /aMi?/-  or 
lord  of  happiness.  Fater  sahUiSjGesen.).  1.  Son 
of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 
2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Elea'zar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
(1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed 
the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phinehas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till 
Zadok,  tailing  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
((5ia>T€i'/(rai/Tes).  His  name  is  cornqjted  into 
'IwffrjTToj.    Nothing  is  known  of  him.     [A.  C.  H.] 

AB'ISHUR  0-1C'"'3K  ;  'A^iffoip  ;  Ahisur), 
son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB'ITAL  ('?0"'3X  ;  AjStraA. ;  Ahital),  one  of 
David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

AB'ITUB  (n-'IO''aX  ;  'A^iTd>\;  AbUub),  son  of 
Sliaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

ABLUTION.     [Purification.] 

AB'NER  (~I32X,  once  "l^aK,  father  of  light ; 

Afievfiip ;     Abner),    son    of  Ner,   who    was    the 
brother   of  Kish    (1  Chr.   ix.  36),   the   father  of 
Saul.      Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin, 
and  was  made  by  him  commander-in-chief  of  his 
anny  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).     He  was  the  person  who 
conducted   David   into    Saul's    pi-esence    after    the 
dea'th  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57);  and  aftei-wards  accom- 
panied his  master  when  he  sought  David's  life  at 
Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).     From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  he 
rises  into  importance  as  the  mainstay  of  his  family. 
It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jlount  Gilboa,  Da^nd  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and   that  five   yeai's 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  oppose 
his  claims  to  their  power."    During  that  time  the 
Israelites  were  gi-adually  recovering  their  ten-itory, 
and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in 
Mahanaira,  beyond  Jordan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a 
place  of  security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all 
serious  apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have 
soon  passed  away — and  Ishbosheth  was  generally 
recognized  except  by  Judah.    This  view  of  the  order 
of  events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10, 
where  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel 
for  two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that 
DaNail  was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
tirmeil  by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying  Saul 
and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's  house 
had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  David  hoped 
that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel ;  wliile  the  exhortation  "  to  be  viJiant "  pro- 


bably refers  to  the  struggle  with   the  Philistinef, 
who  placed  the  only  apparent  impediment  in  the 
way  of  his  recognition.    War  soon  broke  out  between 
the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle  "  was 
fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Isiael  under 
Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  IG).     When  the 
ai-my  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab"s  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  as  light 
of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  wanung  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self  defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.     After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  general- 
ship of  the  hero,  who  was  in  tnith  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.     Abner  had  married  Kizpah, 
Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views  of 
Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply 
a  design  upon  the  throne.     Thus  we  read  of  a  cer- 
tain Aimais,  who,  while  left  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  his  brother,  "  used  violence  to 
the  queen  and  concubines,  and  put  on  the  diadem, 
and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother  "  (ilanetho,  quoted 
by  Joseph,  c.  Apimi.  i.  15).  Cf.  also  2  Sam.  x\'i.  21, 
XX.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13-25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  Herod,  iii.  68.     [Aijsalom;  Adoxijah.] 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth   so   understood  it, 
though  Abner  might  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  even  ventured  to  re- 
proach him  with  it.     Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingra- 
titude, after  an  indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations 
with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived at  Hebron.     He  then  undertook  to  procure 
his  recognition  throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  pui-pose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab, 
and  treacherously  murderfed  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as 
Joab  showed  aftenvards  in  the  case  of  Amasa,  fi-om 
fear  lest  so  distinguished  a  convert  to  their  cause 
should   gain   too  high  a  place   in  David's  favour 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  1,  §  5),  but  ostensibly  in  reta- 
liation for  the  death  of  Asahel.     For  this  there  was 
indeed  some  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought 
dishonourable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a  mere  stripling 
like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai  were  in  this  case 
the  revengers  of  blood  (Num.  xxxv.  19),  but  it  is 
also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed  the  youth  to  save 
his  own  life.  This  murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow 
and  indignation  to  David ;   but  as  the  assassins  were 
too  poweiful  to  be  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with    showing   every  public   token   of  respect    to 
Abner's  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and  pom-ing 
forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Ewald  {Dichter  des  alien  Bundes,  i. 
p.  99):- 

As  a  villain  dies,  ougbt  Abner  to  die  ? 
Thy  hands,  not  fettered ; 
Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains; 
As  one  falls  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou  ! 

— i.  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  a^  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  \-illains  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii.     [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  (rb 

$54\vy fjLa  T7)S  ipTifidoffiois,  JIatt.  xxiv.  15),  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
destiiiction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix. 
27  xi.  31,  xii.  11.  The  Helirew  words  in  these 
passages  are  respectively,  Dpt^'D  D"'V'"lpti',  j-'-lpJ^H 
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DOb'P   and  DDK'  )^-"lpC' :   the  LXX.  translate  the 
tivst  word   unifoi-mly  &5(\vyfxa,   and  the  second 
ipTjfxdfffuiv   (ix.  27)   and  ipntxiiffeais  (xi.  31,  xii. 
11):    many  5ISS.  however  have  ricpaviff/ifvov  in 
xi.  31.     The  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  woi-ds 
is  clear :  ^ip^   expresses  any  religious    impurity, 
and  in  the  plural  number  especially  idols.    ^Suidas 
deiiues  ^5e'\u7/ua  as  used  by  the  Jews  irav  eiSoiXov 
Kol  irav  e/cTUTTcojiia  avdpciTrov.     It  is  impoi-tant  to 
observe  that  the  expression  is  not  used  of  idolatry 
in  the  abstract,  but  of  idolatiy    adopted  by  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  K.  xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).     Hence 
we  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  some   act  of  apostacy  on    their  part;    and  so 
the  Jews  themselves  appear  to  have  understood  it, 
according  to  the  traditional  feeling  refen-ed  to  by 
Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  6,  §3),  that  the  temple  would 
be  destroyed  iav  X«'pf '  olKelat  irpoixidvaxn  rh  refif- 
vos.     With  regard  to  the  second  word  OpC,  which 
has  been  A-ariously  translated  of  desolation,  of  the 
desolator,  that  astonisheth  (Marginal  transl.  xi.  31, 
iii.  11),   it  is  a  participle  used  substantively  and 
placed  in  immediate  apposition  \vith  the  prenous 
noun,   qualifying  it  with  an  adjective  sense  asto- 
nishing,   horrible    (Gesen.   s.  v.  UW),   and  thus 
the   whole    expression   signifies   a   horrible  abomi- 
nation.    What    the    object   refen-ed  to  was,  is   a 
matter  of  doubt ;  it  should  be  obsei-ved,  howev«-, 
that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  was  to  be  consequent  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice.     The  Jews  considered  the  pro- 
phecy as  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
under  Antiochus    Epiphanes,    when   the   Israelites 
themselves    erected    an    idolatrous    alter-    (^oo/mSs, 
Joseph.   Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)    upon  the  sacred  altar, 
and   offered    sacrifice    thereon :    this    altar   is   de- 
scribed as  pS4\vyiJ.a  rrjs  epTjixdxrecas  (1  Mace.  i. 
54,  vi.  7).      The  prophecy  however  refened  ulti- 
mately (as  Josephus  himself  perceived,  Ant.  x.  11, 
^7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
and    consequently   the    ^deXvyfia   must    describe 
some  occun-ence  connected  with  that  event.     But 
it   is   not   easy  to  find   one   which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
/35e'\u7/xa,   properly  speaking,   unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent 
to  the  destniction  of  the  city.     It  appeaj-s  most  pro- 
bable that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
the  abomination,  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin.    (Joseph.  5./.  iv.  3,  §7.)         .[W.L.B.] 

A'BRAHAM  (DlinaN,  father  of  a  multitude ; 
'A^paifi.;  Abraham:  originally  ABEAM,  D13X, 
fdther  of  elevation ;  "Afipafi ;  Abram),  the  son  of 
Terah,  and  brother  of  Ndhor  and  Haran ;  and  the 
progenitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  of 
several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  recorded  to  us 
with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the  vji-y  type  of 
a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is,  in  which  all 
authority  is  paternal,  derived  ultimately  from  (!od 
the  Father  of  all,  and  religion,  imperfect  as  yet  in 
revelation  and  ritual,  is  based  entirely  on  that  same 
Fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  religion  is   to  the  worship  of 
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tutelai-y  gods  of  the  family  or  of  the  tribe ;  traces 
of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs 
are  foimd  in  the  Scriptural  History  itself;  and  the 
declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  E.x.  vi.  3)  plainly 
teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity  and  eternity 
of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to  them.  But 
yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the  "  Almighty 
God"  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11),  and  "  the 
Judge  of  all  the  eai-th"  (Gen.  xviii.  25),  the  know- 
ledge of  His  intercourse  with  kings  of  other  tribes 
(Gen.  sx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment  on  Sodom  and 
Gomonah  (to  say  nothing  of  the  promise  w'hich  ex- 
tended to  "  all  nations")  must  have  raised  the  pa- 
triarchal religion  far  above  this  nanow  idea  of  God, 
and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least,  of  future  exalta- 
tion. The  character  of  Abraham  is  that  which  is 
fonned  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the  influence  of 
a  nomad  pastoral  life;  fiee,  simple,  and  manly;  full 
of  hospitality  and  family  affection ;  tmthful  to  all 
such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their  ties,  though 
not  untainted  with  Eastern  craft  to  those  consideretl 
as  aliens  ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a  professed  wanior, 
or  one  who  lived  by  plunder ;  free  and  childlike  in 
religion,  and  gradually  educated  by  God's  hand  to 
a  continually  deepening  sense  of  its  all-absorbing 
claims.  It  stands  remarkably  contiasted  with  those 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly- 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Co- 
venant in  his  fife ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man 
himself  rather  than  of  the  extemal  events  of  his 
life;  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii. 
10-20,  xiv.,  XX.,  x-xi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them  he 
may  only  have  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier 
Chaldaean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the 
more  luxurious  Canaanites,  and  fit  to  be  hiied  by 
plunder  as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the 
North  (see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Kor  is  it  unlikely, 
though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that 
his  passage  into  Canaan  may  ha^e  been  a  sign  or  a 
cause  of  a  gieater  migiation  fiom  Hman,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  looked  upon  {e.g.  byAbimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one,  who  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  pp.  409-413). 

The  traditions,  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural naiTative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  manner 
and  in  accordance  wth  the  aim  of  his  writings,  exalt 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  making  him 
the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chaldacnns, 
and  of  astronomy  and  jjiafhematics  to  the  Egyj)- 
tians.  He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,^ 
as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  govern- 
ment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  §2  ;  si^e 
Gen.  XV.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Moham- 
medan, relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacied 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son 
"  Ismail"  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But,  in  great  measure, 
they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  itself 
tonowed  fiom  the  0.  T.  and  from  the  Rabbinical 
traditions.    Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  the 


*  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  favourite  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Augustus.  The  quotation  is 
probably  from  an  I'nivcrsal  History,  said  to  have  con- 
tained 144  books. 
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stoi'V  of  his  having  ilrstroycd  the  idols  (see  Jud.  v. 
0-8 )",  which  Terali  not  only  worshipped  (as  declared 
iu  Josh.  xxir.  2),  but  also  manufactured,  and 
haviiis;  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery  furnace, 
which  turaed  into  a  pleasant  meadow.  The  legend 
is  generally  traced  to  the  word  Ur  (l-IX),  Abraham's 
birth-place,  which  has  also  the  sense  of"  light"  or 
"  fire."  But  the  name  of  Abraham  appears  to  be 
commonly  remembered  in  tradition  through  a  very 
large  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  title  "  -el-Khalil," 
"the  Fiiend"  (of  God)  (see  2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is. 
xli.  8  ;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by  which  he  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptuial  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations.of  God,  which  he  received — 

(I.)  With  his  father  Teiah,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur,  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother — since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abi-am  •>  manied  his 
daughter — was  dead  already ;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  (Gen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died:  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  famil}^  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.'^  His  promise 
was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  gi'eat  and  prosperous  nation, 
the  spiritual,  that  in  him  "  should  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram-  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  ;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Jloreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inhe- 
ritance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  "  The  Canaanite  "  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  the  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Accord-- 
ingly  Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in  the 
strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richei' 
and  more  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practised  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
aftenvajds,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  iu 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power,  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Aiab  nature  as  it  is 
now  :  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind,  which  is  true  in 
word  and  false  in  effect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character ; 
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^  "Iscah"  (in  Gen.  xi.  29)  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Ai)ram  calls  her 
his  "  sister  "  is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  lor  see  xiv. 
14,  where  Lot  is  called  his  "brother." 

°  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gen. 
si;  2G) ;  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xi.  32) ; 
and  that  Abram  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  Ilaran  : 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
from  Haran  in  his  father's  lifetime.     Various  expla- 


but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in  an 
ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceivable. 

The  pei'iod  of  his  stay  in  P^sypt-  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
apj)ear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii  2).  If  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  refen-ed 
to  this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt], 
then,  since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Abram  may  have  taken  pait  in 
their  war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another 
recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  impoi-tance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life,  and  settle  at  once ; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  Provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  IMamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and  open- 
ing down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land  of 
Beersheba.  This  very  position,  so  different  fiom 
the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedoi  laomer  which 
follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  extenial  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  "  Abram  the 
Hebrew,"''  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calls 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigi-ation  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar  (Assyria?),  Elam  (Persia),  &c. ;  tliat 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  fiom  the  vassalage  of 
the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head'  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roU 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigia- 
tion.  His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude  ot 
the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling ;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
Ciill  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizedek]. 

(II.I  The  second  period  of  Abram's  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fulfilment.  It  first 
announced  to  him,  that  a  child  of  his  own  should  in- 
herit the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 


nations  have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ;  the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  when  he  begat  his  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  [Cuiio.noi.ogy]. 

d  "O  Trepa-njs,  LXX.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  he 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
case  the  name  is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by 
foreigners,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in 
speaking  to  foreigners  :  see  Hebrew. 
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"  stars  of  heaven."  This  jnoiiiisp,  unlike  the  other, 
appeared  at  his  age  contrar}'  to  nature,  and  thei  e- 
fore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  faith  is  specially- 
noted,  as  accepted  and  "  counted  for  righteousness." 
Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new  position,  for 
not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as  to  the  cap- 
ti^^ty  of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of  their  deli- 
verance, and  their  conquest  of  the  land,  "  when  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but  after  his 
solemn  bunit-offoiing  the  visible  appearance  of  God 
in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign,  and  he 
(inters  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with  Noah  (Gen. 
i.x.  9-17)  is  one  of  free  promise  from  God,  faith  only 
in  that  promise  being  required  fi  om  man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram  (as 
a  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  seed), 
and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram's  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  is 
now  made  "  everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  to 
"  Sarah,"  "  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  God.  Foi',  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  foi-m,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  mi- 
nistei-s  of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities.''  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  pre\'ious  appearances 
(see  e.  g.  xv.  12),  and  of  those  of  later  times  (Gen. 
rxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c.).  And,  cor- 
responding with  this,  there  is  a  perfect  absence  of 
all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  wiiich,  more  than  anything  else,  recals 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "  Friend"  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  falsehood  ;is  to  Sarah  in  the  land  of 


"  The  ori^al  name  *"1{J'  is  uncertain  in  deriva- 
tion and  meaning.  Gcsenius  renders  it  "  nobility," 
from  the  same  root  as  "  Sarah  ;"  Kwald  by  "  quarrel- 
some" (from  the  root  mK'    in  sense  of  "  to  fight"). 

TT     ' 

The  name  Sarah,  illK'    is  certainly  "  princess." 

f  Tiadition  still  points  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak,  whicli 
still  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  r-esidcnce  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  "  the  oaks  uf  Mamre,'  errone- 
ouHly  translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  plain  "  of  Mainrc  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xviii.  1)  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
Bcphus  (/y.  ./.  iv.  9,  §7)  was  attached  to  a  tcrebintli. 
This  tree  no  longer  remains  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  witliin  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 
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the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  \vith  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt ;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
riding  over  a  conquered  popidation,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  appear 
to  have  taken  pLace  at  this  time.  It  seems,  from 
Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occasion,  as 
if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind,  that  all  anus 
may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it  is  assumed, 
have  no  "  fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of  right.  If  so,  the 
rebuke  of  Abimeleeh,  by  its  dignity  and  its  clear 
recognition  of  a  God  of  justice,  must  have  put  him 
to  manifest  shame,  and  taught  him  that  others  also 
were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  gi'owth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimeleeh  and  his  alami  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquei- 
ing  invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  near 
the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he  needed 
room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and  his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  ciowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfils  the  first  great  promise  of  God :  and  the 
expulsion  pf  Ishmael,  painful  js  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  gieat  object.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (dia^vn  out  in  Gal. 
iv.  21-31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  unfelt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and 
canied  out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
A7it.  i.  13,  §2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  afiections  and 
of  (jod's  piomise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  pei-plexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise ;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  hum;m  life,  of  which  the  sacred- 
ness  had  been  enforced  by  God's  special  command 
(Gen.  ix.  .5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
To  these  trials  he  rose  supeiior  by  taith,  that  "  God 
was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  fiom  the  dead "  (Heb. 
xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same  taith,  to  which 
our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had  promised  to  be  the 
"  God  of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xv'u.  19),  and  that  He  was  not 
"  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  g 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  blessing  giveu  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  e<uliest  call,  and  in  the 


Btni  called  "Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  and  it  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  cd. 
1856  ;  Stanley,  S.  .J-  P.  143.) 

^  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is,  according  to  our  pi'e- 
sent  text,  and  to  Josephus,  the  land  of  "  Moriah,"  or 
n'llO,  choscji  by  Jehovah,  Ges.  (comp.  the  name 
"  Jehovah-Jirfch").  The  Samaritan  Tentateuch  has 
"  Morch,'-  TV\yO  ;  the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
T^f  vi/.ijAtji',  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Morch"  in  xii.  G,  wlicreas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
"Moriah"  by  'Ajiwpia:  they  therefore  probably  read 
"  Moreh"  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  licersheba  suits  Moreh  better  (sec  Stanley's 
S.  Si-  p.  p.  251)  ;  other  considerations  seem  in  favour 
of  Moriah. 
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same  words  then  used.  But  the  pro  inise  that  "in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed"  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  felt  to  be  tar 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  this  epoch  the 
declaration,  that  Abraham  "  saw  the  day  of  Chiist 
and  was  glad  "  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arba, 
i.e.,  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home, 
lu  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  cha- 
lucter  of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  #  P.  p.  101). 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abiaham 
having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ;  but 
his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's  mar- 
riage having  taken  his  son  compaiatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
than  Saiah,and  her  children  were  sent  away, lest  they 
should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abiaham 
having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case  what 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ishmael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael, 
united  to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites ;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  "  cliildreu  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate 
tribes),  the  nations  of  Amnion  and  Moab  (see  these 
names) ;  and  through  their  various  branches  his 
name  is  known  all  over  Asia.  [A.  B.] 

A'BRAM.     [Abraham.] 

ABRO'NAH  (njnny,  from  "iny,  to  cross 
over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  immediately  preceding  Ezion-geber,  and 
therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly retain  the  trace  of  a  ford  across  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as 
Ebronah  {' EPpaiwd ;  Hehronah)  (Num.  xsxiii.  34, 
35).     [Ebroxah.]  [G.] 

ABRO'NAS  ('A;8pa)^ay),  a  torrent  (x€iM"P^oy)> 

apparently  near  Cilicia:  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be 
the  Ndhr  Ahruim,  or  [brahim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
which  rises  in  the  Leb;mon  at  Afka,  and  fells  into 
the  sea  at  Jeheil  (Byblos).  It  has  however  been 
conjectured  (Movers,  Bonner  Zeits.  xiii.  38)  that 
the  word  is  a  corruption  of  "in  3  H  "13^  =  beyond 
the  river  (Euphrates),  which  has  just  before  been 
mentioned ;    a  corruption    not   more  inconceivable 
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than  many  which  actually  exist  in  the  LXX.     The 
A.  V.  has  Arbonai  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [G.] 

AB'SALOM  [p\'7f'Z^,father  of  peace ;  A/Seo-- 

ffaXd/j. ;  Ahsniom'),  third  son  of  David  by  Maacali, 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a  Syiian  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land 
near  the  Lake  of  Merom.  He  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned till  after  David  had  committed  the  great 
crime  which  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old 
age,  and  then  appeal's  as  the  instrument  by  whom 
was  fulrilled  God's  threat  against  the  sinful  king, 
that  "  evil  should  be  raised  up  against  him  out  of 
his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie 
with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the  sun."  In  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordi- 
nary fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raising 
uf)  jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  sepai'ate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
gi-eat  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first  born,  as  we  leam  from  the  words  Koi 
ovK  i\inrT](re  rh  in/eC/xa  'Kfxvwv  rov  vlov  avrov. 
OTi  -rfyairo,  aiirSv,  on  irpoiTorSKos  avTov  i\v,  which 
are  tbuiid  in  the  LXX.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamai-'s  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
\ited  all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-sheai'ing  feast  at  his. 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  foi 
safety  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Geshur,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  .of  family  soriows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favourite 
sBn,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  paidon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afferwaixls 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to 
entreat  the  king's  interference  in  a  suppositious  case 
similar  to  Absalom's.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
piinciple,  to  "fetch  home  his  lianished."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his 
exclusion  from  court  interfered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  favour,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  bum  a 
field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage  from 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  fi-om  whom 
he  recei.ed  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it 
pai-tly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  partly  per- 
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haps  hy  the  fear  lest  Batlisheha's  child  should  sup- 
jiliuit  him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he  would  feel 
iiimself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his  mother's 
side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being  now  David's 
eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer  that  the 
second  sou  Chileab  was  dead,  fi-om  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It  is  harder  to 
account  for  his  temporary  success,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  befel  so  powerful  a  government 
as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had  pro- 
bably weakened  David's  moral  and  religious  hold 
upon  the  people :  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may  have 
become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints,  and 
that  pereonal  administration  of  justice  which  was 
one  of  an  eastei'n  king's  chief  duties.  For  Absalom 
tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  gate,  convening  with  every  suitor, 
lamenting  the  difficulty  which  he  would  find  in 
getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  anil 
kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
sance." He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xY.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  X.  23).  It  is  probable  too  that  the  gi-eat 
tribeof  Judah  had  taken  some  offence  at  David's 
government,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  tlie  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak;  Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahitophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  forti/ 
yeai-s,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  flilse  reading  for  fou> 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
intei-pret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  and  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  217) 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  from  his  capit^il  over  the  Jordan  to  JMahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  liad  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts" 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  of  I 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je- 
rusalem, and  by  the'advice  of  Ahitophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  ff.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  Da\id 
had  left  fi-iends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahitophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahitophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  tor  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  home  to  Gilo  and  committed  suicide.  At  last, 
after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusalem 
{xh.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  .Jordan  to  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  force,  whereas  had  Ahitophel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
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at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  (  Coinin.  in  loco),  fi-om  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connexion  of  Ephraim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  ]\Ianasseh  (Stanley,  S.  mid  I'.,  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  "hair  was 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  from  under  hiin.  Here  he  was 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee  I  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  He  was  buried 
in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conquerors 
threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of  bitter 
hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian  con- 
trasts this  dishonoured  burial  with  the  tomb  which 
Absalom,  had  raised  in  the  King's  dale  (comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  lost 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where 
he  probably  had  intended  tliat  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
fi'om  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  ;  but  tlie  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb 
at  all.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  ('Al3e(T(rd\o)fj.os  ;  Absolom,  Absa- 
lom), the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  xi.  70)  and 
Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiil.  11).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ACCAD  (^^^5;  Apx^S;  Achad),  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar  —  the  others 
being  Babel,  Ihech,  and  Calneh — which  were  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  A 
gi-eat  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  its 
identification: — 1.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the  river  Aigades,  men- 
tioned by  Aelian  as  in  the  Persian  part  of  Sittacene 
beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been  put  forward  (Bochart, 
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Plud.  iv.  r. ).  But  this  is  too  far  east.  2.  Sacada, 
a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great  Zab)  with  the  Tigi-is, 
below  Nineveh  (Lecleic,  in  Winer).  3.  A  district 
"  north  of  Babylon "  called  'AK/c^rrj  (Knobel, 
Genesis,  108).  4.  And  perhaps  in  the  absence  of 
any  remains  of  the  name  this  has  the  greatest  show 
of  evidence  in  its  favour,  Nisibis,  a  city  on  the 
Khabour  river,  still  retaining  its  name  {Nisihiii), 
and  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,  inA  midway  between 
it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
{Onomasticon,  Achad),  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day  {Hehraei  dicunt)  that  Nisibis 
was  Accad ;  a  belief  confinned  by  the  renderings 
of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudo-jonathan 
(|''1''^*|J)  and  of  Ephraem  Syrus  ;  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Nisibis  was  Acar 
(Rosenmiiller,  ii.  29),  which  is  the  word  given  in 

the  early  Peschito  version  >.oJ)  and  also  occumng 
in  three  MSS.  of  the  Onomasticon  o? 3 <i\ovi\Q.  (See 
the  note  to  "  Achad "  in  the  edition  of  Jerome, 
Ven.  1767,  vol.  iii.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Fiawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches,  is,  that "  Akkail "  was  the  name 
of  the  "  gi'eat  primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited 
Babvlonia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language  was  "  the 
great  parent  stock  from  which  the  tnuik  stream  of 
the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  applied  to  the 
AiTnenian  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular  title 
of  Ararat."  (Rawlinson,  in  Herodotus,  i.  319, 
note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  fonn 
Kinzi  Akkad  (ibid.  447).  [G.] 

AC'CARON.     [Ekuon.] 

AC'CHO  (isy,    hot   sand  (?) ;  "Akxw,  "Aktj, 

Strabo ;  the  PxoLEMAiS  of  the  Maccabees  and  N.  T.), 
nowcalled.lccf(,or  more  usually  by  Europeims,-S'aini 
Jean  d' Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port  town  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was 
situated  on  a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  spacious  bay — the  only 
inlet  of  any  importimce  along  the  whole  sea-board 
of  Palestine — which  is  formed  by  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho  to 
Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
offer  safe  harbourage ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tp-e  southwards  press  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  re- 
markable fertility  aboi.t  6  miles  broad,  and  watered 
by  the  small  river  Bclus  {Nahr  Naman),  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  town:  to  the  S.E.  the  still  rece<ling  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sej> 
phovis.  Accho,  thus  favourably  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  teiined  the  "  key  of 
Palestine." 

In  the  diidsion  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31)  ; 
aad   hence   it   is   reckoned    among    the    cities     of 
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Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17:  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  JMacedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Svria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mac.  V.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais and  its  district  (1  Mac.  x.  39).  On  the 
decay  of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  Judaea  which  established  its  independence. 
Alexander  Jannaeus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assists 
ance,  took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy :  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12.  §2,  13.  §2,  16.  §4).  Ultimately  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constructed  a 
military  road  along  the  coast,  from  Berytus  to 
Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title  Colonia  Claudii 
Caesaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  passage  from 
Tyre  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  Few  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  town:  the> 
original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  place  has  been  exposed.        [W.  L.  B.j 

AC'COS  ('AKKttfs;  /aco6),  father  of. John  and 
gi'andfather  of  Eupolemus  the  ambassador  fi-om 
Judas  Blaccabffius  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.     [Koz.] 

ACEL'DAMA  ('A/ceXSa^a ;  Lachm.  (B) 
'A/ceXSa/icix  ;  Haceldaina)  ;  xwpiov  alfiaros,  "  the 
field  of  blood;"  (Chald.  NJD'H  ?pn),  the  name  given 

by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a  "  field  "  (^x'^p'^ov) 
near  Jenisalem  purchased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i.  19). 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  account  of  St.  JIatthew 
(xxvii.  8),  according  to  which  the  "  field  of  blood" 
(ayphs  al/xaTOs)  was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down 
by  Judas,  as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
being  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the 
Potter,"*  (rhu  ayphu  rov  Kepa/xdws).  See  Alford's 
notes  to  Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical 
tradition  appears  from  the  eai-liest  times  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots 
as  referred  to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's 
time  {Onom.  Acheldama)  the  "  ager  sanguinis  "  was 
shown  "  ad  australem*'  plagam  mentis  Sion."    Ai-cul- 

'^  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zeeha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  tlie  Heb.  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Vers,  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether. 

b  Eusebius,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  here 
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fus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  l;u-ge  fig-tree  where  Judas 
haageil  himself,"  ceitjiinly  in  a  dilierent  place  from 
that  of  the  "  small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the  bodies 
of  pilgrims  were  bmied  "  (p.  5).  Saewulf  (p.  42) 
was  shown  Aceldama  ",next  "  to  Gethsemane,  "  at 
the  foot  oi'  Olivet,  near  the  sepulclu-es  of  Simeon  and 
Joseph  "  (Jacob  and  Zacharias).  In  the  "  Citez  de 
Jherusalem  "  (Kob.  ii.  660)  the  place  of  the  suicide 
of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone  arch,  appai-ently 
inside  the  city,  and  giving  its  name  to  a  street.  Sir 
John  Maundeville  (175)  found  the  "  elder-tree"  of 
Judas  "  f;ist  by"  the  "image  of  Absalom;"  but 
the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Sion 
towards  the  south."  Maundiell's  account  (p. 
468-9)  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map 
of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sites  are  maiked.  The 
Aceldama  still  retains  its  ancient  position,  but  the 
tree  of  Judas  has  been  transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel "  (Stanley,  S.  ami  P.  105,  186  ;  and 
Barclay's  Map,  1857,  and  "  City,"  &c.,  75,  208). 
The  "  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  A-alley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end ;  on  a  naiTow  plateau  (Salz- 
niann.  Etude,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hillside.  Its  modern  name  is  Rak  ed-damm.  It  is 
separated  by  no  enclosure ;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photogi-aph,  "  Champ  du 
s  vnj")  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  ruined  square  edifice — half  built,  half  excavated — 
which,  pei'haps  originally  a  chui'ch  (Pauli,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  p.  4G4),  was  in  Maundrell's  time  (p.  468)  in 
use  as  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest  con- 
jectures (Schultz,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  207)  pro- 
pose to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
P.  J.  V.  12,  §2).  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages 
that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly 
consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  187),  and  in 
consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away  ; 
amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena for  that  at  Piome  (Rob.  i.  355  ;  Raumer,  270). 
Besides  the  charnel-house  above  mentioned,  there  are 
several  large  hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  such  excavations.  The  formation  of  the  hill  is 
cretaceous,  and  it  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always 
favourable  to  the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 
The  assertion  (Krafi't,  193  ;  Ritter,  Pal.  463)  that 
a  pottery  still  exists  near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  other  testimony.  [G.] 

ACHA'IA  ('Axai'o)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  a 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Pelof)onnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province  with 
that  of  Macedonia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate 
all  (ireece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix.  21  ;  Rom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  25  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  A  nan'ow  slip  of  country  upon 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  oi-iginally 
called  Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederatetl 
in  an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  jtowerful  poli- 
tical boJy  in  Greece ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 

iv  Popeioif.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
add  another  to  the  many  instances  existinj?  of  the 
change  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 
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the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  tlie 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  iu  B.C.  146. 
(Ka\ov(ri  5e  ovk  'EAXaSos  olAA'  'Axa'as  Tjye/J.6ya 
oi  'Poi^aioi,  SiSn  exf'pwcrai'TO  "EWrivas  Si' 
'Axai&'i'  Tcire  tov  'EWtjvikov  irpoecrTriKSroiiv, 
Paus.  vii.  16,  §10.)  Whether  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  was  establishel  immediately  at'ter  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  oj-  not  till  a  later  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (s'e  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i. 
p.  17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Au- 
gustus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840 ;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.D.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76j  ;  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  Claud.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought 
before  Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12) 
correctly  called  the  "  proconsul "  (avOvTraros)  ol 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achaia. 

ACHA'ICUS  ('AxaVK(5x),  name  of  a  Christian 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

A'CHAN  (J3y,  trouhlcr;  written  13^  in  1  Chr. 

ii.  7  ;  "Axav  or  "Ax^p;  Achan  or  Achat-),  an 
Is)-aelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when 
Jericho  and  aU  that  it  contained  were  accursed 
and  devoted  to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion 
of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah 
pimished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon 
Ai.  When  Achan  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the 
booty  was  discoveied,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with 
his  whole  family  by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated 
between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together 
with  his  pioperty,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (f.  e.  trouble) 
[  Achor]  .  From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan 
to  Achav,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us  ?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day  " 
(Josh.  vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  tenible 
vengeance  executed  upon  the  family  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hv'pothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
means  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
the  punishment  of  the  father.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'BOK  (-n2Dy ;  'Axo)3c5p  ;  Achohor).     1. 

Father  of  Baal-hanan,  kmg  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
38  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49).  2.  Son  of  Micaiah,  a  con- 
temporary of  .losiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxvi.  12),  called  Abdon  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

ACHIACH'AEUS  ('Axiaxapos  {' kx^lxapos), 
i.  e.  |i"inX''nX  =  Postumus  ;  Aehicharus),  Tob. 
i.  21,  &c.' 

A'CHIM  ('Axei'/x,  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Loid's  genealogy ;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
jO^  Jachin  (Gen.xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.xxiv.  17),  which 

in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  'Axi'm  or  'Ax^ 'V- 
It  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  t/te  Loi-d  ivill 
establish.  The  name,  perhaps,  indicates  him  as 
successor  to  Jehoiachin's  throne,  and  expresses  his 
jKirents'  faith  tluit  God  would,  in  due  time,  estab- 
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lish  the  kingdom  of  David,  caccording  to  the  pro- 
mise ia  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the  Heb.  Bib.)  and  else- 
where. [A.  C.  H.] 

A'CHIOR  ('Ax"^P.  '-•''•  '>i^''nX,  the  brother 
of  light;  conip.  Num.  xxxiv.  27;  Achior :  con- 
founded with  'Ax't^X^P"^'  Tob.  xi.  17),  a  general 
of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofemes,  who  is 
afterwards  represented  as  becoming  a  pioselyte  to 
Judaism  (Jud.  v.  \'ii.  xiii.  xiv.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

A'OHISH  (C^'''^X  ;  'Ayxis,  'Ayxods  ;  Achis), 
a  Philistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  JIaoch,  who  in  the 
title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech  (possibly 
corrupted  from  1]i?D  t^'''^^5).  David  twice  found  a 
refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the 
first  occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  fur  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned 
madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-1-3).  [David.]  J'rom 
Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  2ndly. 
David  fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
2),  and  remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  be  the  same  person  is  uncertain.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ACH'METHA.     [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOR,     VALLEY     OF,    ("ibj?  pJpV ; 

'E^e/cax^^p;  Achor)  =  "  valley  of  trouble,"  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  text ;  the  spot  at  which 
Achan,  the  "troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned  (Josli. 
vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7;  also  Isa.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  v.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho;  but  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  the  lioundary  in  Joshua 
(Keil's  Joshua,  131).  "  [G.] 

ACH'SAH  (nD3y ;  'Atrxa ;  Axa),  daughter  of 

Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephimneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her 
father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should 
take  Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Kirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjath-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel,  her 
father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  accord- 
ingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  reward. 
Caleb,  at  his  daughter's  request,  added  to  her 
dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she  had 
pleaded  for  as  pecuharly  suitable  to  her  inheritance 
in  a  south  coimtry  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.  See  Stanley's 
S.  ^  P.  p.  161).  [GuLLOTH.]  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  genealogy  of  Caleb 
there  given.     [Caleb.]  '  [A.  C.  H.J 

ACH'SHAPH  (fi;^'?N ;  'AC<(I>,  Katd^,  and 
Ked.(p;  Achsaph,  Axaf),  a  city  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Asher,  named  between  "Beten  and  Alam- 
melech  (Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  the  seat  of  a 
Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii.  20).'  It  is  possibly  the  mo- 
dern Kesaf,  ruins  bearing  which  name  were  found 
by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  the 
Huh'h.  ^  But  more  probably  the  name  has  survived 
ui  Chaift,  a  town  which, 'fi-om  its  situation,  must 
always  have  been  too  important  to  ^ave  escaped 
mention  in  the  history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  If  this  suggestion  is  coiTect,  the  LXX.  render- 
ing, Keci^),  exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of 
change  from  tne  ancient  to  the  modern  form.  [G.] 
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ACH'ZIB  (annX;  KeO'/S, 'AxC^iS  ;  Achzib). 
1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah,  named  with 
Keilah  and  iMareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  iMicah  i.  14). 
The  latter  passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name : 
"  the  houses  of  Achzib  (Q^TSN)  shall  be  a  lie 
(3T^^{J."  It  is  probably  the  same  with  CiiJiZii; 
and  Chozeba,  which  see. 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29 ), 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judg. 
i.  31);  afterwards  EcJippa  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §4, 
'EKSi'inrcoj/).  Josephus  also  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  gives 
the  name  as '  Ap/c?; . .  .  .t]  ical  'AictittSvs.  Here  was 
the  Casale  JIubertiot the  Crusaders  (Schulz  ;  Ritter, 
Pal.  782) ;  and  it  is  now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  If erdawll,  2  h.  20  m.  N. 
of  Akka  (Robinson,  iii.  628  ;  and  comp.  Maundrell, 
427).  After  the  return  from  Babylon  Achzib  was 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  Holy  Land.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Gemara  in  Reland  (544).  [G.] 

AC'ITHO  {'AKiddov,  probably  an  error  for 
'AxiTc6;3;  Achitob,  i.e.  l-ltO'lIN,  kind  brother), 
Jud.  viii.  1;  comp.  2  Esdi-.  i.  1.  '       [B.  F.  W.] 

ACEABAT'TINE.  [Arabattine.] 
^  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (wpd^iis 
airocTTSKoiv,  Acta  Apostolomm),  a  second  trea- 
tise {devTepos  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel,  traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and 
idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the  book  to 
other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  Da-v-idson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T. 
vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol.  ii.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  lilphesus, 
ch.  xix.  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  appellation  Kpd- 
TiffTos,  was  probably  a  mair  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  bv 
way  of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  church.  They  are  The  fidfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gcn- 
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tiles.  Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  pei-soual 
and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
the  kevs  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  foLmding  of  the  Church.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  by  dinne  grace  the  spiiitual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  journeyings,  preachings,  and  jjcrils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
Jerasalem  aud  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome,— 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  pui-pose 
bevond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  very  properly,  treated 
as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated 
in  modern  times,  as  held  by  Baur; — that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  gi-eat 
Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart 
from  the  principles  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and 
to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  comparison 
with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded how  little  any  such  purpose  is  home  out  by 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally 
they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without 
any  such  thought  having  been  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  answered  and 
many  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its 
narrative  proceeds :  as  e.  g.  the  rejection  of  tlie 
Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  ;ind  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  others 
which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and  made  by 
ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as 
if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as 
the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  fi'om  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
aiTival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  s>ih  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  befoi'e  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  rea,son  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of 
the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life :  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceedefl  it  seem(>d  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionaiy  journeys  ;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign  :  none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
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the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  tenors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them,  that  the 
lecords  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to 
the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
w^cigh  but  little  against  presumptive  e\'idence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in 
aid  of  such  evidence,  they  cany  some  weight,  when 
we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indi- 
cated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that 
publication  most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.D.,  accoiding  to  the  most  probable  assignment 
of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Itome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognised  in  the  Church.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (^H.  E.  iii.  25)  among  the  dfx.oXoyov/xf- 
vai  0e7ai  ypa<pai.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177);  then  re- 
peatedh'  and  expressly  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  so  onwai-ds.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
notions.  In  modern  Germany,  Bam-  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it, 
aud  fix  its  publication  in  the  2nd  century,  mainly 
by  assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that 
it  is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
found  no  favour,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  full 
of  various  readings  ;  more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  to 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  conector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  recon- 
ciling, the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  eccle- 
siastical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions 
or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  Church  in  aftertimes.  Where  the 
narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  woid 
app;u-ently  imworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decoram.  Where  St.  Paul 
repeats  to  different  audiences,  or  the  writer  him- 
self narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so 
as  to  produce  verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this 
book  an  unusual  number  of  those  remarkable  inter- 
polations of  considerable  length,  which  are  found  in 
the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  Boi-nemami,  believes  that  the  text  of 
the  Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
i^fK06vT(s,  is  added  KOTi^rjaav  rovs  Ittto  j8a9- 
fxovs,  KoX)  the  gi-eater  part  are  unmeaning  and 
absurd  (c.  g.  tliat  in  ch.  xvi.  .'SP,  wliere  we  read 
after  ^^(XQf'K, — 6i7ro'i/T€S,  '\iyvoi)ffaixiV  to.  Ka0' 
v/xas  on  iart  &vSp^s  S'lKawr  koI  i^ayaySvres 
TrapfKaKfcrav  avrous  Xiyovres  'Ek  ttjs  ir6\fws 
ravT-qs     i^(\6aTe    fi-finoT^    trdXii'    (rvvi pd<pw(nv 

rj/JUV  ^TTlKpd^OVTfS  Ka6'   vixutf). 
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The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mo- 
noo-raphs  on  the  Acts,  besides  commentaries  on 
the  whole  N.  T.  are  Baumgarten,  Apostelge- 
schichte,  oder  der  Entwickehmgsgnng  der  Kircke 
von  Jerusalem  his  Rom,  Halle,  1852:  Lekebusch, 
Die  Composition  und  Entstehmg  der  Apostelge- 
schiahte  von  Neiiem  untersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  book  :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship. 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
'Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pflanzung  u. 
Lcitnng  der  Christlichen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel, 
ed.  4.  Hamburg,  1847:  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2nd  ed.  Lond.  1856. 
Professed  commentaries  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847,  and  Professor  Hackett, 
Boston,  U.  S.  1852.  [H.  A.j 

AD'ADAH  (myiy  ;  'Apov-fiK  ;  Adada),  one 

of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has 
any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  {7],^"^, ornament,  beauty;  'ASt£;  Ada). 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  fifth  in 
descent  fi-om  Cain,  by  whom  were  bom  to  him  Jabal 
and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-born  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

2,  10  ff.  15  ft'.).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34  she  is  called 
BAStrEiiATii.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ADAI'AH  (nnj?;  'ASai,  'ESeia;  Hadaia), 
name  of  six  men.  1.  Maternal  gi-andfather  of 
king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).      2.  (1  Chr.  vi.  41). 

3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  21)..  4.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12  ;  Neh.  xi. 
12).  5.  (Ezr.  X.  29).  6.  (Ezr.  x.  39  ;  Neh.  xi.  5). 
Written  -inny  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1. 

ADA'LIA  (KvIK ;  Baped ;  Adalia),  a  son 
of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

AD'AM    (DTN;    'A5a/i ;     Adam),  the  name 

which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man. 
The  tenn  apparently  has  refeience  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  fonned,  which  is  called 
Adamah  (H^DIX,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  of  redness 
of  colour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  eitlier  word. 
(Cf.  anX,   Lam.  iv.  7;    Ulii  red,   DHX  Edom, 

Gen.  XXV.  30;    D^X,  a  r!i%  ;   Arab.  j,^\,  colore 

fusco  praeditus  fait,  ruhrum  tinxit,  &c.)  The 
generic  term  Adam,  man,  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the 
Hebrew  language  to  represent  accurately  the  pn- 
mary  ideas  connected  with  the  fomiation  of  man, 
it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by 
God  was  given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory 
of  his  earthly  and  mortal  nature ;  whereas  the 
name  by  which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself 
was  Ish  (tJ'^K,  a  man  of  substance  or  worth,  Gen. 
ii.  23).  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day.  His  foi-matiou  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.     It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 
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all  things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  "  roof 
and  crown"  of  the  wliole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
V.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  generations,  may  also  be  ren- 
dered history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  difl^ers  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim  ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  nan-atives  is  to  record  the  creation  ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Xoah,  re- 
fening  it  would  seem  to  Adam  and  his  descendants, 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  ma- 
terials ti-om  which  to  forai  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this  is  com- 
monly intei-preted  to  mean  some  super-excellent  and 
divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the  Fall :  appa- 
rently however  without  sufiicient  reason,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  condition  is  implied  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix.  6),  and  is 
asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (iii.  9),  and  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably  points  to 
the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ;  reason,  nnder- 
standing,  imagination,  volition,  &c.  being  attributes 
of  God  ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of  the  earth 
being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  resem- 
bled God's  nature.  Man  in  short  was  a  spirit, 
created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and  truth  and 
love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  intercourse  and 
communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his  will  moved 
in  hamiony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled  the  pui-pose 
of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  submission  to  God, 
he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell,  intro- 
ducing confusion  and  disorder  into  the  economy  of 
his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may  leam  from 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man  being  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him"  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to  such  a  con- 
dition being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  appli- 
cable to  woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it 
said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
'  history '  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
'  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which  the 
Lord  God  had  planted  "  eastward  in  Eden,"  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It  is  of  course 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  of  Eden 
with  that  of  any  district  familiar  to  modern  geo- 
graphy. There  seems  good  ground  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  an  actual  locality.  It  was  probably  near 
the  source  of  a  river  wliich  subsequently  divided  into 
four  streams ;  these  are  mentioned  by  name :  Pison 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken 
for  the  Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  hei-e, 
and  at  Dan.  x.  4,  Tigiis,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates  ; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
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called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil." 
What  this  was,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  dift'erence 
between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of  which 
man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also  another 
tree  which  was  called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  presei-ved  fi'om  death.  (Abp. 
Whately.)  VVhile  Adam  was  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever  he 
called  every  living  creature  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  facult)' 
which  is  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature 
and  extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the 
failure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the 
creatures  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the 
Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
took  one  of  his  ribs  from  Mm,  which  He  fashioned 
into  a  woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Prof. 
S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam  in  his  deep  sleep 
(Lee's  Joh,  Introd.,  p.  16).  This  is  agreeable  with 
the  analogy  of  similar  passages,  as  Acts  X.  10,  xi.  5, 
xxii.  17.  At  this  time  they  are  both  described  as 
being  naked  without  the  consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to  the 
Fall :  there  is  no  naiTative  of  any  condition  super- 
human, or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity . 
The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the  powers  of  a 
man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child.  He  is  moreover 
.spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  the  figure,  riiros, 
of  Him  that  was  to  come,"  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14).  His  human  excellence  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  was  Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect 
Man.  By  the  subtlety  of  the  sei-pent,  the  woman 
who  was  given  to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into 
a  violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety 
of  its  name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
which  followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first 
fruits  of  sin  ;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  excel- 
lence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a  higli  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the 
gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in 
Prov.  iii.  18,  tliat  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  ti-eeof 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  I!ev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  tliat  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  the 
grace  of  Cluist,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  sliouldbebrofight  in.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians  now  is 
Is  favourable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  and 
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their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  nanative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  0.  T.  ass'imes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  viz.  Eve,  or  Chavvah,  i.  e.  a  Ikiiu,' 
woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living ;" 
and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon  at  Athens 
when  he  declares  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  opposes 
Christ  as  the  representative  of  redeemed  humanity 
to  Adam  as  the  representative  of  natural,  fallen  and 
sinful  humanity.  But  the  full  consideration  of  thii! 
important  subject  will  come  move  appropriately 
under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
sxvi.  139-142— 

"  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  piii  dall'  onda, 

Fu'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disonesta, 

Dalla  prim'  era  a  quell  a  cla'  e  seconda, 

Come  il  Sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose    Adam    to   have 

been  more  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 

Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years  :  so  it  would 

seem  that  the  death  whiclr  resulted  fiom  his  sin 

was  the  spiritual    death  of  alienation  from    God. 

"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 

surely  die :"    and    accordingly   we  find    that  this 

spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.     The 

sons  of  Adam   mentioned   in  Scripture  are    Cain, 

Abel  and  Seth :  it  is  implied  however  that  he  had 

others.  [S.  L.] 

AD'AM  (DIX  =  earth;"  Adorn),  a  city  on  the 
Jordan  "  beside  ("IVD)  '  Zarthan,' "  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Josephus. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  has  %us  fxfpovs  KapiaBL- 
apl/j,,  a  curious  variation,  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  (Stanley,  S.  c^  P.  App.  §80,  note)  that  a 
trace  of  Adam  appears  in  api/j,,  D  being  changed  to 
R  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note. — The  A.  V".  here  follows  the  Ken,  which, 
for  DTN3  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  D'lNp  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  51).  The  accui'ate  rendering  of  the  text  is 
"rose  up  tipon  a  heap,  very  tar  ofl',  by  Adam,  the 
city  that  is  beside  Zaiihan  "  (Stanley,  .S".  i|-  P.  304 
note).  [G.] 

AD' AMAH  (nonx  ;  'ApfxaiQ;  Edema),  one  of 

the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT,  a  name  given  to  stones  of  ex- 
cessive hardness,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  diamond. 
It  is  used  twice  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  Hebr. 
Shamir  (~\''12^,  root  IDC',  riguit,  horruit),  viz.  in 
Ez.    iii.    9,    and   Zech.    vii.    12.      In    the  foi-mer 


°  Can  the  place  have  derived  its  name  from  the 

"'fat'  ground"  (nJ^TXil)  whioh  was  in  this  very 

neighbourhood — "  between    Succoth    and    Zarthaii  " 
(1  K.  vii.  4G)? 
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passage  it  is  used  metaphorically  of  the  linnnoss 
with  which  God's  servant  should  be  endowed  to 
resist  his  enemies ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  in  resisting  the  truth.  Shamir  occurs 
a  third  time  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  diamond"  in  A.  V.  Tlie  Vulgate  in  all  these 
passages  has  Adainas.  The  LXX.  in  Ez.  iii.  9, 
and  Zech.  vii.  12,  have  omitted  to  render  the  He- 
brow  word  at  all,  and  the  whole  passage  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX. ; 
but  the  Coniplut.  Ed.  has  iv  uwxi-  aSa/j-avTiuc;}. 
The  word  adamant  occurs  once  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Ecclus.  -xvi.  1 G,  "  He  has  sepaiated  his  light  from  the 
darkness  with  an  adamant,"  i.  e.  by  an  adamantine 
wall — impassable,  iiTesistible,  immoveable. 

Gesenius  is  disposed  to  connect  Shamir  with  the 
Greek  afxipis,  (T/xvpis,  emery  powder  for  polishing — • 
the  debris  of  (T^uvpiTTjs  \idos  (LXX.,  Job  xli.  7); 
but  Dioscorides  (v.  lUO)  says,  fffxvpis  \i9os  icTTiv, 
^  ras  xl/iicpovs  ol  SuKTvKioyAvcpoi.  ffixrixovcTi. 
Bochart  also  supposes  fffilpis  to  have  been  a  hard 
stone  used  m  cutting  and  polishing  other  stones, 
and  not  a  powder  {Ifieroz.  p.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  11, 
p.  842).  •  [W.  D.] 

AD' AMI  C''?P^^?;  'Ap|te;  Adami),  a  place  on 
the  border  of  Naphtali,  named  after  AUon  be- 
zaauannim  (Josh.  xix.  33).  By  some  it  is  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  next  name,  han-Xekeb,  but 
see  Kebmd,  54.').  In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami 
bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

A'DAR  (accurately  Addar,  "TIN  ;  XdpaSa  ; 
Adda?-),  a  place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  the  parallel 
list  is  called  Hazar-addar. 

A'DAE.     [Months.] 

AD'ASA  ('A5o(ra.  LXX.  ;  tcl  'ASaffd,  Jos. ; 
Adarsa,  Adazer),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1  Mace. 
vii.  40,  45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned 
as  near  Guphua. 

AD'BEEL  ("pXinX;  NaiSSe^A.;  Adbcd ;  'Afi- 
5er)A.os,  Joseph. ;  "  perhaps  '  miracle  of  God,'  from 

S    Cs. 

, ,^|,  miracle,"  Gesen.  s.  ■;;.),  a  son  of  Ishmael 

(Gen.  XXV.  13  ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this  name  with  that  of  any  people  or  place 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers,  or  by  the  Arabs 
themselves,  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  latter  have 
lost  most  of  the  names  of  Ishmael's  descendants  be- 
tween that  patriarch  and  'Adndn  (who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  21st  generation  before  Mohammad),  and  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places 
named  after  them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian 
historians  or  relaters  of  traditions :  it  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  these  names  are  to  be  recovered  from 
the  Works  of  native  authors.  But  some  they  have 
taken,  and  apparently  con-upted,  from  the  Bible; 
and  among  these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  Mir-dt 

ez-Zenidn)  yA.  [E.  S.  P.] 

AD'DAN  (pt^  ;  'HZuv,  LXX. ;  'AaAap,  Apocr. 
Esdras  ;  Adon,  Vulg.),  one  of  the  places  from  which 
some  of  the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to 
Judaea  who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as 
Israehtes  (Ezr.  ii.   59).       In  the  parallel  lists  of 
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Nehemiah  (vii.  Gl)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon 
and  Aalar.  [G.] 

AD'DAR  ("T^N ;   'A5ip ;  Addar),  son  of  BeJa 

(1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDEK,  a  venomous  serpent.  The  word  occurs 
five  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  (see  infra^  of 
the  0.  T.  and  three  in  the  margin  as  synonymous 
with  cockatrice,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5. 
It  represents  four  ditierent  Hebrew  words,  'Acshub, 
Fethen,  Tsiphom,  and  Shephiphon. 

'Acshub  {'^WpV),  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3, 
and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  E^'DJ?,  retror- 
sum  se  flexit,  and  Spy,  insidiatus  est,  words 
which  express  the  action  of  a  serpent  lurking  in 
ambush  and  coiling  himself  up  to  strike.  The 
LXX.  render  the  word  by  aa-iris,  and  are  followed 
by  St.  Paul  in  quoting  the  passage  at  Rom.  iii.  13, 
and  by  the  Vulgate. 

Fethen  {]T\Q)  is  expressed  by  adder  in  Ps.  Iviii. 
4,  xci.  13,  but  elsewhere  by  asp.  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root  |n3,  validus  fuit,  and  per- 
haps is  related  to  ?n3,  contorsit.  From  Deut. 
xxxii,  33  and  Job  xx.  14,  16,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  poisonous  snake.  It  was  also  deaf 
(t^nnY  not  healing  the  voice  of  the  chaimer,  from 

which  we  infer  that  the  ait  of  charming  serpents 
by  music  was  known  in  David's  days.  Gesenius 
connects  the  word  with  the  Chaldee  jriS^    X^nS^ 

and  with  the  Syr.  jLl^^vS,  but  not  with  ^ivJ_25 
draco. 

Tsiphoni   Q^)]lp'^)  is  translated  adder  only  in 

Prov.  xxiii.  32,  where  the  LXX.  have  Kepdarris. 
In  the  thiee  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  and 
in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  The 
root  is  J?D^*,  of  which  Gesenius  gives  two  mean- 
ings, protrusit  and  sibilavit,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  a  serpent ;  the  foiTner  to  the  way  in 
which  it  strikes  its  prey,  the  latter  to  the  sound  it 
utters.  Tsiphoni  is  probably  the  serpent  called  by 
the  Greeks  ^a(ri\iffK6s,  and  by  the  Latins  t^egulus. 
The  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  quoted  implies  its 
fierce  nature,  and  the  translation  of  it  by  the  LXX. 
{u(pfis  dauarovvTas)  its  deadly  poison.  From  Is. 
lix.  5,  we  gather  that  the  animal  was  oviparous; 
from  xiv.  29,  that  it  was  not  identical  with  ^113^ 
and  from  xi.  8  that  it  was  subtenanean  in  habit. 

Shephiphon  (jb''S^,  derived  from  P|DEJ',  serpsit) 
occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used  by 
Jacob  to  characterize  the  tiibe  of  Dan.  Its  habit 
of  lurking  in  the  road,  and  biting  at  the  horses' 
heels,  identifies  it  with  the  Coluber  Cerastes  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  small  and  very  venomous  snake  found  in 
Egypt,  and  fully  described  and  figured  by  Bruce  in 
his  Abyssinian  travels  (vol.  v.  pp.  200-212,  Ed. 
Germ.).  The  LXX.  render  it  6(pis  i<f>  oSov  ijKaOii- 
fiei/os  eiri  rpi^ov,  probably  connecting  the  word  with 
f]-'l£i>.     See  Gesen.  Thcs.  p.  1381.  [W.  D.] 

AD'DI  ('A551,  Luke  iii.  28),  son  of  Cosam,and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  ;  the  third 
above  Salatliiel.  The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form 
of  the  name  are  doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
LXX.,  but  it  probably  represents  the  Hebrew  """ly, 
an   ornament,   and   is  a  shoit   form   of  Adiel,  or 
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Adaiah.  Tlie  latter  name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (2G  iu 
Heb.  Bib.)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagiut  'ASot, 
which  is  very  close  to  Addi.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AD'DON.     [Addan.] 

A'DER,  accurately  EDER  OIV ;  "ESep; 
Heder,  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

AD'IDA  ('A5i5o;  Joseph.  "ASSiSa;  Addus, 
Adinda),  a  town  on  an  eminence  (^Ant.  xiii.  G, 
§4)  overlooking  the  low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  eV 
TT?  2,e<priXa.),  fortified  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  in  his 
wars  with'  Tryphon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13). 
Alexander  was  here  defeated  by  Aretas  (Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §2);  and  Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  out- 
posts iu  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1). 
Probably  iilentrcal  with  Hadid  and  Adithaim 
(which  see).  [Ci.] 

A'DIEL  ("psny;    'U5ff]\,  'A5t^\,  'OSff,\; 

Adiel),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).       3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'DIN  {\^^)i;  'ASSiV,  'A5iV,  'H5iV,  'HSiV; 
Adin,  Adaii),  name  of  a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  15,  viii.  6; 
Neh.  vii.  20,  x.  16). 

AD'INA  {X3^"iy;  'hSivd;  Adina),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  xi.  42)'. 

AD'INO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

ADITHA'Iil  (with  the  article,  D^nnyn),  a 

town  belonging  to  Judah,  lying  in  the  low  country 
(Shefelah),  and  named,  between  Shai'aim  and  hag- 
Gederah,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  At  a  later  time  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  changed  to  Hadid'*  (Chadid)  and  Adida. 
For  the  dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names 
occurriug  in  the  same  verse ;  also  Eglaim,  Horo- 
naim,  eic.  [G.] 

ADJURATION.     [Exorcism.] 

AD'LAI  (vlj?;  'A5Ai;  Adli),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD'MAH  (noni*  ;  AUp.6. ;  Admna),  one  of 
the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  always  coupled  with 
Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19;  xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  xxix.  23  ; 
Hos.  xi.  8).     It  had  a  king  of  its  own. 

AD'MATHA  (Sn^lS* ;  Admatha),  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

AD'NA  (N3"iy ;  'E5v4 ;  Edna),  name  of  a  man 
(Ezr.  X.  30). 

AD'NAH  (nnj?;  "Edva,  "ESms;  Fdnas), 
name  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  2.  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14). 

ADONI-BE'ZEK  (pr2-»JnN,  lord  of  Bezek ; 
'AS(avt&e(€K;  Adonihezec),  king  of  Bezek,  a  city 
of  the  Cuiiiumites.  [Bezek.]  Tliis  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7), 
who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  Jenisalem,  where  he  died.  He  c"on- 
fessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  crueltv  upon  70 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered.     [K.  W.  B.] 

ADONI'KAM.     [Adonijah,  No.  3.] 


"  If  so,   it  is  an  instance  of  Ain  changing  to  Cheth 
(sec  Gcs.  430). 


ADONIJAH 
ADONI'JAH  (n»JnN,  -in^y-IN,   nvj  Lord  is 

Jehovah ;  'ASoivias  ■  Adonias).  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bora  at  Hebron,  while 
his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  lii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon, 
Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son ; 
and  when  his  father's  strength  was  visibly  de- 
clining, put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
by  equipping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in 
imitation  of  Absalom  (2  Sara.  xv.  1),  whom  he  also 
resembled  in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in 
character,as  indeed  Josephus  says  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king,  and 
David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon 
should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Natliau ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ;  Be- 
naiah,  the  captain  of  tne  king's  bodyguard  ;  together 
with  Shimei  and  Rei,  whom  Ewald  (^Geschichte,  iii. 
266)  conjectures  to  be  Da^-id's  two  surv-^iving  bro- 
thers, comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  identifying 
^yJDC*  with  nyOCy  (Shimmah  in  our  version),  and 
•<]}-\  with  m  (our  Baddai).  From  1  K.  ii.  8,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  could 
have  actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause.  On  the 
side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2  Sam. 
V.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of  Eli's, 
i.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (descended 
from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  David's  army ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  always  aud;icious  and  self-willed,  probably 
expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements  in  Ado- 
nijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name  and 
influence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers  among 
the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25)  ;  and  these, 
together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon,  were 
entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  gi-eat  sacrificial  feast 
held  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel." 
The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is  very  doubtful, 
being  translated  rock  of  the  vjatch  toner  in  the 
Chaldee ;  great  rock,  Syr.  and  Arab. ;  and  explained 
"  rock  of  the  stream  of  water  "  by  R.  Kimchi.  En- 
rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  as  a  spring  on  the 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
may  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  the  Well  of 
Job  or  ,Joab  (Ain  Aijub).  It  is  explained  sprinij  of 
the  fuller  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  treads  his  clothes  with  his  feet  (?J"I    see 

Gesen.  s.  v.);  but  comp.  Deut.  xi.  10,  where  "  water- 
ing with  the  feet"  refers  to  machines  trodden  with 
the  foot,  and  such  possibly  the  spring  of  Rogel 
supplied.  [ExROGEL.]  A  meeting  for  a  religious 
])ur[)Ose  would  be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in 
later  times  sites  for  irpocrevxai  were  chosen  by 
the  waterside  (Acts  xvi.  13). 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alanned, 
appiised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon. 
a  spring  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people. 
This  decisive  measure  struck  terroi  into  the  opposite 
l)arty,  and  Adonijah  fled   to   sanctuary,   but  was 
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pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he  should 
"  shew  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the  threat  that 
"  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him  he  should  die " 
(i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adonijah  begged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
"  kino-'s  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [Absalom  ;  Abxer]  ;  and  therefore  Solomon 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms .  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  ti-om  looking  upon  this  as  "  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command  "  (Xewman,  Hebrew  Monarchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah,  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated  like 
Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his  throne 
by  putting  all  his  brotheis  to  death,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's  sons 
surt'ered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah,  though 
all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims;  and  if 
his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity,  we  must 
remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize  the  position 
of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age. 

2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

3.  One  of  the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (x.  16).     He  is  called  Adonikam  (DifipIN  • 

^AScoviKoifx ;  Adonicam)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADONI'RAM  (n"l''3nK,  1  K.  iv.  6  ;  by  an  un- 
usual contraction  Adoram,  CITX,  2  Sam.  xx.  24, 
and  1 K.  12, 18 ;  also  Ha  CORAM,  dSt  H,  2  Chr.  x.  18 ; 

ASciivipdjx ;  Adoniram,  Adurain).  Chief  receiver 
of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii. 
18).  This  last  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the 
tribute  from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADONI-ZE'DEK  (pn^-'-ynN,  lord  of  justice ; 
'A5ccj/i/3efe'«: ;  Admiisedec) ,  the  Amorite  king  of 
Jerusalem  who  organized  a  league  with  four  other 
Amorite  princes  against  Joshua.  The  confederate 
kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  be- 
siegere  to  flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Malikedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
slain,  their  bodies  himg  on  trees  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
[Joshua.]  [r.  w.  B.] 

ADOPTION  {vloOea-'ia),  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom. 
viii.  15,  23  ;  Gal.  iv.  5  ;  Eph.  1.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person,  not  ha-s-ing  childi-en  of  his  own,  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
adroyatiu,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
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dependent  of  his  parent,  or  by  adoptio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Auoi'TiO.)  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  saci-a  privata  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law :  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towai-ds  hmi  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  person 
to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and  love 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter :  and  St.  Paul  aptly  trans- 
fers the  well  known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption: 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inherit- 
ance of  property :  the  instances  occasionally  ad- 
duced as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi. 
2,  sxx.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption 
proper.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADO'RA  or  ADOE.  [Adoraim.] 
ADOEA'IM  (DnhN  ;  'A5a.pai;  Aduram), 
a  fortified  city  built  by  Reholjoam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9), 
in  Judah^  (Jos.  Ant.  \m.  10,  §  1),  apparently  in  or 
near  the  Shefelah,  smce,  although  omitted  from  the 
lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1, 
15,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §6,  i.  8,  §4)  almost  unifoiinly 
coupled  with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly  situated 
there.  For  the  dual  termination  compare  Adithaim, 
Gederothaim,  etc.  By  Josephus  it  is  given  as 
"ASojpa,  ' X^dopios  ;  and  in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5,  he  calls 
it  a  "  city  of  Idumaea,"  under  which  name  were 
included,  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  history,  the 
southern  pails  of  Judaea  itself  (Reland,  48  ;  Robiii- 
son,  ii.  G9).  Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place 
with  'AScopa  (1  Mace.  xiii.  20),  unless  that  be  Dor, 
on  the  sea-coast  below  Cannel.  Robinson  identifies 
it  with  Lura,  a  "  large  village  "  on  a  rising  ground 
west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215).  [G.] 

ADO'EAM.     [Adoniram.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration,  bear  a  gi'eat 
similaiity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oiiental  na- 
tions. "To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body,  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  gi'ound.  The  various  expressions  in 
Hebrew  refening  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 

their  specific  meaning :  thus  ?S3  {Triirra,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall;  ^"13  (kclix-ktw,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee  ;  ITp  (kutttqj,  LXX.)  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  andbody;  and  lastly  nntJ'  {irpocrKv- 
vetv,  LXX.)  complete  prostration :  the  term  ^ JD  (Is. 
xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to  idols  by 
the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  6).     Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship 


*  Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
plain  that  "  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  in  2  Chr.  xi.  10, 
is  a  form  of  expression  for  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  necessarily  in  the  limits 
of  Benjamin  proper. 
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of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6)  ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  exclusively  vised  for  that  pui-pose  ;  it 
was  the  fbmial  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (Gen. 
xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior 
station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to 
equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated 
three  times  (1  Sam.  xs.  41),  and  even  seven  times 
(Gen.  xxsiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or 
feet  of  the  j)erson  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid 
(Matt,  xjcviii.  9),  and  kissing  the  gi-ound  on  which 
he  stood  (Ps.  Ix.xii.  9;  Mic.  Ani.  17).  Similai- adora- 
tion was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18)  ;  sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the  act  con- 
sisted simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of 
reverence  (Job  sxxi.  27)  in  the  manner  practised 
by  the  Romans  (Plin.  x.\viii.  5  :  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Adoratio),  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  appears  not  only  fi-om 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in 
practice  towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable 
of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from 
Cornelius's  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  im- 
plying a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
wliom  prostration  was  not  usual.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADRAM'MELECH    ('^'^"1*1^;     'ASpa/xe- 

Aex;  Adramelcclt).  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sephai'vaim  (2  K.  x-vii.  31).  He  was  worshipped 
with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  childi'en  being 
burnt  in  his  honour.  In  Gesenius  {suh  voce)  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendour  of  the  king, 
being  a  contraction  of  "^pOH  TlS.     But  Winer, 

quoting  Reland,  De  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  intei-prets 
the  t^rst  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fire,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Persian 
worship.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards  Adram- 
melech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and  Anam- 
MELECH,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adrammelech, 
as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p.  611.) 

2.  Son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom 
he  murdered  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Sha- 
rezer  in  the  temple  of  Xisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The 
panicides  escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  36 ;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  21  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  37).  The  date  of  this 
event  was  B.C.  680.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADEAMYT'TIUM  (occasionally  Atramyt- 
Tiuji :  and  some  cursive  ]MSS.  have  'Arpafivrriixp, 
instead  of  ' ASpafivr^vcp  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Aeolis,  and  also  Jlysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [JIi- 
tvi,ene].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except  perhaps  during  his  .second  missionary 
jouiTiey,  on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts 
xvi.),  and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as 
illustrating  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  in  a  ship  be- 
longing to  thi.s  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason 
is  given  in  what  follows,  viz.  that  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some   other 
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ship  bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  fouud. 
Ships  of  Adi-amyttium  must  have  been  frequent  on 
this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 
It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  Perga- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and  was 
connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  tradition  Adiamyttium  was 
a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus : 
it  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony :  under  the 
kingdom  of  Pei'gamus  it  became  a  seaport  of  some 
consequence  ;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  a  Roman  assize-town.  The  modern 
Adramyti  is  a  poor  ^^]lage,  but  it  is  still  a  place  ot 
some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  described  in  the 
travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and  Fellows.  It  is 
hardly  wortli  while  to  notice  the  mistaken  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others,  that  Hadrume- 
tum  on  the  coast  of  Afiica  is  meant  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts.  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DEIA,  more  properly  A'DRIAS  (6  'ASplas). 

It  is  impoi-tant  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  word  as 
used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po  ; 
and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice which  is  in  that  neighbourhood.  Afterwards 
the  signification  of  the  name  was  extended,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently 
it  obbiined  a  much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic 
basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which  had  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  its 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by 
almost  a  contemporaiy  of  St.  Paul,  the  geogiapher 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Ciete  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state  that 
Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tjirhenian 
sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Aegean  fiom 
the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  sliip  in  which  Josephus 
stu'ted  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voy- 
age, foundered  in  Adrias  (^Life,  3),  and  there  he 
was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and  taken  to 
Pufeoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
rance of  these  facts,  or  thi'ough  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  that  writers  have  di-awn  an  argument 
from  this  geogi-aphical  tenii  in  favour  of  the  fiilse 
view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith's  Voy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  Island  Me- 
lita.) [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIEL  (^Xniy;  'ASpiii\;   Hadriel),   a 

son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
his  daughter  Jlevab,  although  he  had  previously  pro- 
mised her  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  His  five  sons 
were  amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  suiTendercd  to  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9) 
in  satisfaction  for  the  endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate 
them,  although  the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a 
league  with  them  (Josh.  ix.  1.5).  In  2  Sam.  xx-i. 
they  are  called  the  sous  of  Michal;  but  as  Michal 
had  no  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.  in  order 
to   surmount  the  difficulty,   enoneously  translates 

m?^     "brought   up"   instead  of  "bare."     This 

accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Targum.  and  Jewish 
authorities.  The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  ot 
Michal"  for  "  Michal."  Probably  the  error  is  due 
to  some  early  transcriber.  [R.  W.  B.] 

A'DUEL  ('ASouTJA.  (.<•.  ^Nnj;,  1  Chr.  iv.  30 
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ruSiTiK) ;  ix.  1"J  ('A5iTJA.J,  t/tc  ornament  of  God), 
Tob.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.j 

ADUL'LAM,  Apocr.  Odollaji,  (D^li?,  'OSo\- 

Aa/i),  a  city  of  JuJah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah, 
Josh.  XV.  o5  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "  Judah  went 
down,"  and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with 
Mareshah  and  Achzib)  ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite 
king  (Josh.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great 
antiquity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by 
Rehoboam  ('-*  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  re- 
occupie  1  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  ('O.  irdAis) 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  Bubbdn, 
5  or  fi  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  (By  E-usebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  EaLON :  see  that  name.)  The  limestone 
clirts  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced  with 
extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23,  51-53),  some 
one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "  cave  of  Adullam," 
the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13  ;  1  Chr.  si.  15  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Urtas,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).      [G.] 

ADULTERY.  The  paities  to  this  crime  were 
a  niiUTied  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similai' 
od'ence  committed  by  a  mtuTied  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  man'iage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced fi-om  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  fi'om  the  scruples  asciibed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The  wo- 
man's punishment  was,  as  commonly  amongst  east- 
em  nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied  as  well 
to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  manied  woman,  provided 
she  were  free  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A  bondwoman 
so  ofi'ending  was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  was 
to  make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  mo- 
rality until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  coiTuption  was 
reached.  .Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge 
was  intended.  It  is  probaJ)le  that,  when  that  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it  did  after 
the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example, 
the  maniage  tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union, 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  changed,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under  our 
Lord's  notice  (Jolm  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one 
then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact,  but  there  re- 
mained the  written  law  ready  for  the  purpose  of 
the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a  divorce  in 
which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of 
maintenance,  &c.  (Gemara  Chethuboth,  cap.  vii.  6), 
was  the  usual  remedy  suggested  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration 
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for  crime.  The  word  TrapaSeiy/xariijai  (Matt.  i. 
19),  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  7iot  propose  to  take,  prefening 
repudiation  (Buxtori',  de  Spans,  et  Divort.  iii.  1-4), 
because  that  could  be  managed  privately  (\ddpa). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a  husband  was  in  case  of  certain  facts 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  in- 
tensity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  p;  evailing  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  pai-alleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  "  red  water "  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  The  foi-ms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test. 
1.  By  prescribing  ceiiain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  tact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-5).  3.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  indeed, 
except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.  4.  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the 
gi-eat  Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  investing  it 
with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimi- 
dating, yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ;  but 
6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even  mer- 
cenary light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was . 
latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  meie  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  common, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been 
impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed. 
If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every 
effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i.  5,  6) 
to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Nay, 
even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and  was  really 
guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect  on  her 
might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the  merit  of 
some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Besides,  how- 
ever, the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the  man  was 
likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his  suspicions 
odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a  ready  and 
quiet  remedy ;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  divorce  should  cany  the  dowry,  and  the  pro- 
perty which  she  had  brought ;  which  was  decided 
by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the  suspicions 
against  her  (Sotah,  vi.  1,  Gemai-a  Chethuboth, 
vii.  6  ;  Ugol.  Uxor  Heh.  c.  vii.).  If  the  husband 
were  incapable  thi-ough  derangement,  imprison- 
ment, &c.,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  matter, 
the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as  concerned 
the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial  by  the 
water  of  jealousy  (Sotah,  iv.  6).  [H.  H.J 

ADUM'MIM,    "  THE  GOING  UP  TO  "  or  "  OF  " 

^D''STX  npyO  ;  Trpda^acris  'ASamxiv;  ascensio  or 
ascensus  Adammim)  =  the  "  pass  of  the' red;"  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundaiy  of  Benjamin,  a 
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rising  gi-ouna  or  pass  "  over  against  Gilgal,"  and 
"  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  '  toiTent '  "  (Josh.  xv.  7, 
x%-iii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied  by 
the  road  leading  up  fi'om  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem  (Kob.  i.  558  ^),  on  the  south 
face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  (Onom. 
Admnmin)  ascribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there 
by  the  robbers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as 
they  still  (Stanley,  314,  424;  Martineau,  481; 
Stewart)  continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
arose  out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this 
road,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  oui-  Lord, 
of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samai'itaii  this  is 
the  scene.  But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date 
and  significance  far  more  remote,  and  is  probably 
derived  fi'om  some  tribe  of  "  red  men  "  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Stanley,  424, 
note).  The  suggestion  of  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the 
"  rothlichen  Farbe  des  Felsen,"  is  the  conjecture  of  a 
man  who  has  never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass 
beuig  of  the  whitest  limestone.  [^-J 

AEDI'AS  ('AVSias;  Helias),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
Probably  a  coiTuption  of  Eliaii. 

AE'GYPT.     [Egvpt.] 

AENE'AS  (Jdvias ;  Aeneas),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  is.  33,  34).' 

AE'NON  (AiVcei/ ;  Aennon),  a  place  "  near  to 
Salim,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  eridently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22, 
with  20,  and  \v\i\\  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Chaldee  \'\T^  =  "  springs."  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles  south  of -Scytho- 
polis,  "  juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Dr.  Robinson's 
most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  however, 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name  or  remains 
iu  that  locality  (iii.  333).  But  a  Salim  has  been  found 
by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  Nahidas,  where 
there  are  two  veiy  copious  springs  (ii.  279  ;  iii.  298). 
This  position  agi-ees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In  favour  of  its  distance 
fi'om  the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close 
by  the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
di-awn  attention  to  the  "  much  water  "  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
C1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  Aenon  at  Wady 
Farah,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  gi-eat  Wady  Fouxir 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  gi'ounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  also  the  pre- 
sence of  the  name  Selain  or  Hcleiin,  the  appeDation  of 
another  Wady  close  by.  But  it  requires  more  exami- 
nation than  it  has  yet  received.  (Barclay,  City  of  the 
Great  Kinij,  558-570.)  See  the  curious  speculations 
of  Lightfoot  {Cent.  Choroy.  1,  2,  3,  4),  [G.] 

AEKA.     [Chronology.] 

AETHIO'PIA.     [Ethiopia.] 

AFFINITY.    [Marriagk.] 

AG'ABA  (AKuafid;  A,/gah),  1  Esdr.  v.  20. 
[Hagab.] 

AG'ABUS  ("Aya^os),  a  Christian  pio])liet  in 
the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  28  and 


*  Robinson's  words,    "  On  the  south  side 

above,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  Maaleh-Adummim  docs  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him. 
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XXI.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places  ;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
{■wpo(piiTr]s)  and  residence  (oTrb  ttjs  'lovSaias),  are 
the  same  in  both  instances.  He  predicted  (Acts  xi. 
28)  that  a  famine  would  take  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  "throughout  all  the  world"  {i(p^  oAtjv 
rr)v  olKOVfj.ivr\v).  This  expression  may  take  a  nar- 
rower or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which  confirms 
the  prediction.  As  Greek  ami  Pioman  writers  used 
ri  olKuv/xevr}  of  the  Greek  and  the  Koman  world,  so 
a  Jewish  writer  could  use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish 
world  or  Palestine.  Ancient  writers  give  no  account 
of  anv  universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
but  they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  {Ant.  xx. 
2,  §6;  ib.  5,  §2)  mentions  one  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish 
proselyte  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  imported 
provisions  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  which  she  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  to  save  them  from 
stan-ation.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  famine 
to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chro- 
nology admits  of  this  supposition.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  describes  took  place 
when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were, 
procurators  ;  i.  e.  as  Lardner  suggests,  it  may  have 
begun  about  the  close  of  a.d.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judaea  on  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  which  occuned  in  August  of  the 
year  a.d.  44.  If  we  attach  the  \vider  sense  to 
oiKov/xevriv,  the  prediction  may  import  that  a 
famine  should  take  place  throughout  the  Ptoman 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 
not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all 
parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claudius :  one 
in  Greece  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  79),  and  two  in  Rome 
(Dion.  Cass.  ]x.  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by 
Drusius,  from  ilH,  a  locust;  by  Grotius,  from 
2iV,  he  loved:  which  latter  Witsius  aud  Wolf  also 
adopt.  See  the  Curae  Philologicae  of  the  latter,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1167.  Winer  refers  to  a  dissertation  by  M. 
Walch,  De  Ayaho  vote,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Act.  Ap. 
ii.  131  ff.  There  is  an  extended  notice  of  the  in- 
cidents in  which  he  appears  in  Baumgarten,  Apostel- 
geschichte,  i.  pp.270  tf.  and  ii.  pp.1 13  f. 

A'GAG  (33Kj  fi-om  an  Arabic  root  "  to  burn," 
Gcsen. ;  'Aydy  and  Tdy  •  Agag),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Phaiaoh  of  Egypt.  One 
king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The  latter 
was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared 
together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  it  was 
the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites 
should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14;  Dent.  xxv.  17). 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent 
for  Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.     [Samuel.] 

Haman  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  (Bou- 
ya7os,  iii.  1,  lO.viii.  3,5).  The  Jews  consider  Haman 
a  descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence  ac- 
count for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pureued  their  race 
(Josei)h.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §5 ;  Targ.  Esth.).     [R.  W.  B.] 

AGAGI'TE.     [Agag.] 

A'GAR.     [Hagak.] 

A(JARI<:'NBS  {viol  'kyap  ;  fdii  Agar),  B;u-. 
iii.  23.     [Hagak.] 


AGATE 

AGATE,  a  precious  stone.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  twice  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
Kadkod,  and  twice  as  that  oi  Shehu.  The  derivation 
of  Kadkod  (nbnS)  from  T13,  ignem  excussit, 
scintill'ivit,  implies  the  bright  and  spai-kling  chai-ac- 
ter  of  the  stone.  From  Is.  liv.  12  we  might  infer 
that  it  was  partially  transparent,  and  from  Ez. 
.\xvii.  16,  that  it  was  imported  from  Syria  to  Tyre. 
In  the  foniier  passage  the  LXX.  render  it  tacnris, 
and  the  Vulgate  iaspis ;  but  in  the  latter  both  ver- 
sions keep  the  Hebrew  word.  Gesenius  supposes  it 
to  be  the  ruby  or  carbuncle.     Shebu  (■13K')  occurs 

in  Ex.  x.wii.  19  and  xxxix.  12.  It  is  rendered  by 
tlie  LXX.  axoTrjs,  and  in  the  Vulg.  achates,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  agate,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  indicate  the  origin. 
It  is  usually  derived  fi-om  HSK',  captivum  fecit, 
but  may  possibly  be  comiected  with  the  proper 
name,  X3tJ',  from  whence  the  merchants  brought 

all  precious  stones  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Comp. 
Binun.deVest.  Sac.  Inst.  Heh.  ii.  15).  The  agate 
was  the  second  stone  on  the  third  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest.  It  is  a  semipellucid  un- 
crystallised  vai'iety  of  quartz,  found  in  parallel  or 
concentric  layers  of  various  colours,  and  presenting 
different  tints  in  the  same  specimen.  [W.  D.] 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  conse- 
quently its  special  honours.  The  Spai'tans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in  shov/- 
ing  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians  had  a 
regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  Bible 
(Herod,  ii.  80  ;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a  patriai'chal 
form  of  government  such  a  feeling  was  still  more 
deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was  su- 
peradded in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a 
signal  token  of  God's  favour.  For  these  reasons 
the  aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  know- 
ledge (Job  XV.  10) :  the  yoimg  were  ordered  to  rise 
up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32)  :  they  allowed 
them  to  give  then-  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4)  :  they 
were  taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "ciovvn  of 
glory "  and  as  the  "  beauty  of  old  men  "  (Prov. 
xvi.  31,  XX.  29).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was 
regarded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the 
individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mac.  xiv.  9  ; 
Is.  Ixv.  20).  In  piihlic  affairs  age  can-ied  weight 
with  it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state:  it 
foi-med  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  if  those 
who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old  men 
or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and  was 
used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and 
other  similai-  terms.  [Elders.]  Still  it  would  be 
but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  generally  held 
by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8).    [W.  L.  B.) 

AG'EE  (N3X  ;  "Aca,  'A.yoa  ;  Age),  name  of  a 

man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

AGGE'US  ('A77a?os;  Aggaeus).    [Haggai.] 
AGEICULTURE.     This,  though   prominent 

in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 
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and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  lO),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan. Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been 
cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells ;  about 
his  ciop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv. 
28).  In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of 
the  '  Eshcol'  (Numb.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (I)eut.  viii.  8),  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct 
'from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
wliilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation, 
they  conquered  their  future  seats,  agricultui  e  sup- 
plied a  similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards  idolatry, 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agri- 
culture became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth (Michaelis,  xxyvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check 
also  the  fi-eebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a 
numerous  offspring  profitable,  as  it  was  already 
honourable  by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law. 
Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or, 
where  it  existed,  made  the  slave  somewhat  like 
a  son,  though  it  made  the  son  also  somewhat  of 
a  slave.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  malienable 
character  of  inheritances,  it  gave  each  man  and  each 
family  a  stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy 
patriotism.  "The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev.  xxv.  23) 
was  a  dictum  which  made  agiiculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family 
felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its 
divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  piohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year 
foi-med,  under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved 
by  the  Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed 
sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
heritage  was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner 
in  the  year  of  jubilee;  so  that  only  so  many  years 
of  occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restnctions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depopu- 
lating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease 
of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e.  g.  in  inigation 
and  tenace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  gi-eat  variety  of  elevation  and  local 
character  in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  neces- 
sitates a  partial  and  guarded  application  of  general 
remarks  (Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595 ; 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever 
industiy  is  secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old 
fertility.  The  Hauran  (Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as 
Damascus,  and  its  bread  enjoys  the  highest  repu- 
tation. The  black  and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about 
Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be 
very  fertile  with  little  rain.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beyrut,  is  a  vast  olive-oround, 
and  the  very  sand  of  tlie  shore  is  said  to  be  fertile 
if  watered.  The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a  fair  proportion  of  woodhmd,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
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must  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18). 
But  even  in  early  times  timber  seems  to  have 
been  far  less  used  for  building  material  than  among 
western  nations;  the  Israelites  were  not  skilful 
hewers,  and  imported  both  the  timber  and  the 
woriimen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept ;  ovens  were  heated  with 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  1'^,  15  ;  IMal. 
iv.  13) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emer- 
gency, some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood  ( 1  Sam. 
vi.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22  ;  1  K.  xix.  21 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  non-abundance 
of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  It)  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  iields  square  shallow 
beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 
the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (including 
under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the  water 
available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our  region ; 
and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily 
excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  useful. 
Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals 
from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land, 
but  by  rills  converging  from  the  mountains.  In  these 
features  of  the  country  lay  its  expansive  resources 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiplying  population.  The 
lightness  of  agricultural  labour  in  tlie  plains  set 
free  an  abundance  of  hands  for  the  task  of  terracing 
and  wateiing;  and  the  result  gave  the  highest 
stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?).  Of 
the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive,  and 
fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40  ; 
XV.  33  ;  xxiv.  6  ;  xxix.  9  ;  xxxix.  10).  Two  kinds 
of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "  fitches,"  Is. 
xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  garden 
plants,  e.g.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endive, 
leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage,  &c. 
(Mishna,  Celaiin.  1.  1,  2).  The  produce  which 
formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Gen.  xliii.  11). 
The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
mtercourse  placed  a  correct  calendar  within  their 
power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Ve  td(u;  i.e.,  second 
or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the  Iambs  being 
not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  tlie  Ahib  (green  slieaf),  was  sent  to  tlie 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (Ugol.  de  lie  Bust.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months 
was  divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  follows 
(^Tusaphta  Taanith,  ch.  1) : — 
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I.  Sowing  Timk. 
■  beginning  aboufj 

Tisri,  latter  lialf  ^      autumnal  I 

l     equinox  >Karly  raiu  due. 

Marchesvan I 

Kasleu,  former  half      ' 

II.  Unuii'E  TiMi:. 
Kasleu,  latter  half. 

'I'elieth. 

Shebatli,  former  half. 


III.  Cold  Skason. 


Shebath,  latter  half 

Adar        

[Veadar]         . .      . . 
Nisiin,  former  half 


Latter  rain  due. 


Nisan,  latter  half 


Ijar. 

Sivan,  former  half 


IV.  Harvest  Time. 

i  Beginning  about 
vernal  equinox. 
Barley  green. 
I'assover. 

5  Wheat  ripe. 
■  ■     "I  Pentecost. 


Si  Tan,  latter  half 

Tamuz. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VI.  SuLTRT  Season. 
Ab,  latter  half. 
Eliil. 
Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  tlie  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri ;  and  if  by  the 
first  of  Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed {Mis/ma,  Taanith,  ch.  1).  The  common 
sciiptural  expressions  of  the  "  early "  and  the 
"latter  rain"  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos. 
vi.  3 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
firmed by  modern  experience,  the  season  of  rains 
being  unbroken  (Robinson,  i.  41,429;  iii.  96), 
though  perhaps  the  fail  is  more  strongly  marked 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  The  conster- 
nation caused  by  the  failure  of  the  former  rain 
is  depicted  in  Joel  i.  ii. ;  and  that  prophet  seems 
to  promise  that  and  the  latter  rain  together  "  in 
the  first  month,"  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  ancient 
Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or  root-crops 
grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  summer  drought 
suitable  for  them.  Barley  supplied  food  both  to 
man  ;md  beast,  and  the  plant,  allied  in  Ez.  iv.  9, 
"  Millet,"  |n'"'I,  holcus  dochna,  Linn.  (Gesenius), 
was  grazed  while  green,  and  its  ripe  grain  made 
into  bread.  In  the  later  period  of  more  advanced 
irrigation  the  iri/D,  "  Fenugreek,"  occurs,  also  the 
nnK',  a  clover,  apparently,  given  cut  {Peak.  v.  5). 
Mowing  (T5,  Am.  vi.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  hay- 
making were  familiar  processes,  but  the  latter  had 
no  express  word,  "yiVl  standing  both  for  grass  imd 
hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass  may 
become  hay  as  it  stands. 

The  produce  of  the  land,  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguislied  as  11X1211,  including 
apparently  all  cereal  plants,  JlVOtSp  (qnicquid  in 
siliqitis  nascitur,  Buxt.  Lex.),  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  legumen,  and  CJiyiT  or  n^i  ''iiyiT, 
semina  hortensia  (since  the  foi'mer  word  alone  was 
used  also  geiierically  for  all  seed,  including  all  else 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  purpose  the 
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distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The  plough 
probably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that  called 
scaHficatio  by  the  Romans  ("  Syiia  tenui  sulco 
arat,"  Plin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen  mostly 
sudicing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia 
Jlinor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  acompanying 
drawing :  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross  beam 
with  yokes,  6,  is  attached;  c,  the  share;  d,  the 
handle ;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
sliare,  and /is  a  goad  with  a  sci-apar  at  tlie  other 
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Fig.  1.— Plough,  &c 


end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.     Blountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  5  ;  Maimon.  ad 


Mishn.  vi.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  602-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vere  novo.  Such  new  ground  and 
fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3  ;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of 
stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2 ;  Gemara  Hierosol. 
(id  loc.)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering 
from  "  among  thorns  "  being  a  proverb  for 
slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5  ;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31  ; 
Robinson,  ii.  127).  Virgin  land  was  ploughed 
a  second  time.  The  proper  words  are  nJlS,  pro- 
scindere,    and   TlK*     offringere,   i.  e.,   itcrare    vt 

frangantur  glehae  (by  cross  ploughing),  Varr.  de 
R.  R.  i.  32;  both  are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii. 
24.  Land  already  tilled  was  ploughed  before  the 
rains,  that  the  moisture  might  the  better  penetrate 
(Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  de  Re  Rust.  v.  11).  Rain, 
however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the 
soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was  over, 
lest  the  poor  should  sutler  (Peah,  v.  3) ;  and  such 
sowing  often  took  place  without  previous  ploughing, 
tire  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  afterwards,  i\\e 
loots   of  the  late   crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 


Fig.  2.— Egyptian  ploughing  and  solving.— (Wilkinson,  Tcmb^  of  tlie  Kings.— Tliebea.) 

sei-ve  for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72).  I  the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20) 
The  soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow,  as  in  Egypt  by  goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  p.  39,  2nd  Ser.). 
often  of  thorn  bushes.     In  highly  irrigated  spots  |  Sometimes,  however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only 


Fig  3.— Goats  treading  in  the  grain,  when 

in  well  manured  spots,  a  process  called  "U33D,  der. 
"IDJ,  pardus,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhu- 
sins  to  illustrate  the  Jlishna.     Where  the  soil  was 


'^"^^^fX^  ,.,.^»W^T. 


Kij;   4.— Corn-growing  in  potclies.— (Surcnliiisius.) 


heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("dum  sicca 
tellure  licet,"  Virg.  Georg.  1.214);  and  there, though 
not  generally,  the  sarritio  (inj?,  der.  y\%  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  liratio  of  Roman  husbandry, 
perfoi-med  with  tabulae  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  iEgypti  et  Africae,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  sementem  ante  messem  segetem  non  attingit 
...  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi  desideratnr  sarritio,"  kc. 
Columella,  ii.   12.     During  the  rains,  if  not  too 
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heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be  the 
best  time  for  these  operations ;  thus  70  days  before 
the  passorer  was  the  time  presciibed  for  sowing  for 
the  "  wave-sheaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that 
of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a 
goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom  of 
watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors  against 
theft,  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490  ;  ii.  18,  83,  99) 
is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on  the  floor 
(Ruth  iii.  4,  7.)  Barley  ripened  a  week  or  two 
before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather  was  cer- 
tain (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  iv.  7), 
the  oop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of  timely 
I'ain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have 
differed  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c.  (Robin- 
son, i.  430,  5.51.)  The  proportion  of  hai-vest 
gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast,  a  hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
Jcnown  to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers 
seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
seeded   surface   with   gi-eat   variety,   yet   avoiding 
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juxtaposition  of  heterogenea.     Such  airangementi 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.     Three  fiu-- 


Fig.  8. — Sowing.- — (^Surenhusius.J 

rows'  intei-val  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim, 
ii.  6).  The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  repre- 
sent such  margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In 
a  vineyard  wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the 
vines,  for  whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was 
allowed,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped :  so 
herb-gardens  stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
(Peah.  V.  5).  Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives 
about  and  amidst  it. 


ri'j.  7.— SoMinf.— (Sureiiliiji.iii>.) 


Fi-.  9 — Corn-field  with  Olives.— (Slucuhusius.) 

The  wheat,  &c.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 

word  for  which  is  K'P'in  in  Deut.,  and  ^VQ  in  Jer. 

and  .Joel),  either  the  ears  merely,  in  the  "  Picenian" 
method  (Van-,  de  Re  Rust.  i.  50),  or  stalk  and  all, 
or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peah.  v.  10).     It 


Fig  10— Reaping  wheat.— (Wilkinson,  Tombs  of  the  Kiiigi— Thebes.) 


wa.s  bound  in  sheaves — a  process  prominent  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  described  by  a  peculiar  word,  HtSJ? — or 


ri^.  11.— Pulling  up  the  doom  by  the  roots.— (Wilkinson,  w!  .■mpni.) 
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hcappil,  nij?31p7>  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
niNDDID?  "t  a  turhan  (of  which,  however,  see 
niKitlier  explanation,  Buxt.  Lex.  s.  v.  mOb-IBV 
01-   riTin?  of  a  cake.     The  sheaves  or  lieaps  were 
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I'iS.  12.— Ktaping.-^Surinhusius.) 

Carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor — a  circular  spot  of 
hard  ground,  probably,  as  now,  from  50  to  80  or 
100  feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors  wei  e  probably  per- 
manent, and  became  well  known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10, 
11 ;  2  .Sam.  xxiv.  16,  18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c., 
forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out 


Fig.  13.— Tlireshing-floor.  The  oxen  driven  round  the  h"ap;  contrary 
to  the  usuiil  custom.— (.Wilkinson,  Thehcs.) 

the  gi"ain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  At  a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a 
threshing  sledge  called  Moreg  (Is.  xli.  15  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2-3),  probably  resembling 
the  noreg,  stiU  employed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  190) — a  stage  with  three  rollers  ridged  with  iron, 
which,  aided  by  the  driver's  weight,  crushed  out, 
often  injuring,  the  gi'ain,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  fit  for  fodder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  Roman  trihulum  and  the 
plostelhtm  Poenicum  (Varr.  de  R.  R.i.  52).  Lighter 
grains  were  beaten  out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27). 


Barley  was  sometimes  soaked  and  then  parched 
before  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of 
the  sriain.  See  further  the  Antiquitates  Triturae, 
LTgofini,  vol.  29. 


Fellows's  Asia  Minor.') 


The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  fiequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  field,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ;  2  K.  ix.  37  ; 
Jer.  viii.  2,  &c.).  A  rabbi  limits  the  quantity  to 
three  heaps  of  ten  halt-cors,  or  about  380  gallons, 
to  each  ilKD  (=  ^  of  ephah  of  grain,  Gesen.),  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their 
number,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large 
(Schevoith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the  great  useful- 
ness of  sheep,  to  the  soil  unrecognised  (ibid.  4), 
though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the 
pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it.  Vegetable 
ashes,  burnt  stubble,  &c.  were  also  used. 

The   "shovel"   and   "fan"   (nni  and  H^TD, 

Is.  XXX.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtfid)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xxxv. 
5  ;  Job  xxi.  18  ;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Evening  was  tlie  fa- 
vourite time  (Ruth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly 
a  breeze.  The  iTlTp  ('^'?I,  to  scatter)  =  ittuoj/ ? 
(Matt.  iii.  12  ;  Horn.  Iliad,  xviii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 
the  wind;  while  the  TtVTl  (akin  to  H-l")?)  may 
have  been  a  fork  (still  vised  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose),  or  a  broad  basket  in  which  it  was 
tossed.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
T\TV\  (Bava  Metzia,  ix.  2).  This  favoms  the 
latter  view.  So  the  -rnvov  was  a  com-raeasiue  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  Vntrvov  =  :^  a  /j-fStfivcs  (Liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  irri'^v).  The  last  process  was 
the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  11^33    cribriun,  to  separate 

dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9). 


Fig.  15  ^Treading  out  the  grain  bv  c 


md  winnowing.     1.  Rakin;;  up  tlie  ears  to  the  centre.    2.  The  driver.    3.  Winnowinj;, 
fith  wooden  shovels.— (Wilkinson,  Thebei.) 
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Fields  anil  flooi-s  were  not.  commonly  enclosed ; 
vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
buildings  (N'lm:  xxii.  24  ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  13  ;  Is.  v.  5 ; 
Jlatt.  xxi.  33;  comp.  Jud.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

Witli  rei^ard  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pay  a 
t^xcd  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11)— in  which  case 
he  was  called  ID^K',  and  was  compellable  to  keep 
tlie  o-round  in  sood  order ;  or  a  stipulated  share  ot 

the  fruits  C^^  ''^^^m-  '^-  ^0;  ^^^"-  '"'•  ^'^^'  °^®°  ^ 
half  or  a  third ;   but  local  custom  was  the  only 

rule :  in  this  case  he  was  called  73pO,  and  was 
more  protected,  the  owner  sharinc;  the  loss  of  a 
short  or  spoilt  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight, 
&c.,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated  ;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  salary— an  infei  ior  position^ 
when  the  term  which  described  him  was  13in. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  occu- 
pancy (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
to  have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Gcorg.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
micrht  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  caiTy  otl'  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-25 ;  Matt. 
xii.  1). 

The  rights  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
mg  [Cop^^ER  ;  Gleaning],  foi-med  the  poor  man's 
claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too, 
a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  sxiv.  19). 
Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that  every  thii-d 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests',  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  sxvi.  12;  Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).  On  this  doubtful 
point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  C^J?  lEJ'yO)  see  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Peah.  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Mainion.  ad  Peah.  v.  5).  .Sometimes  a  cha- 
ritable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  yeare  the  fruit  of  newly- 
])lantcd  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bid len ;  in  the  4th  it  w;\s  holy,  as  firet-fruits ;  in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (]\Iishna  Arlah, 
passim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Mom.  Antiq.  s.  v.         [H.  H.] 

AGEIP'PA.    [Herod.] 

A'GUR  (l-IJN,  from  1JK,  to  collect),  an  un- 
known Israelite  sage,  the  author  of  the  sayings 
contained  in  Prov.  xxx.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
.Takeh,  and  addressed  his  advice  to  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
Jerome  and  lla-schi  consider  this  a  symbolical  name 
of  Solomon  himself.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  designation  np^"J3  son  of  Jakeh.  since  Solomon 
is  described  in  the  same  book  as  11T33^  son  of 
Itavid.  [R.'W.  B.] 

A'HAB  (3NnK;    AxadjS ;     AclmH),    son    of 

Omri,  .seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The  gi'eat 
lesson  which  wo  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  wiien  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous,  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  mari'iagc 
with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Kthbaal,  or  Eitliob.-d,  king 


AHAB 

ot  Tyi-e,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astai-te,  but  had 
usurped  the  thione  of  liis  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.   Ant.  viii.   13,  2,  with  c.  Apion.  i.   18). 
If  she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hard'ly  JIacbeth's  energy  and 
determination,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.     We  have  a  comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
ventured  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impui-e  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  hei-  father's  goddess  Astarte.     In 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  m  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astai'te.     With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down    and  put    to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  can-ied  on  with  such  splendour,  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah.    , 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  eiToneously  substituting  "  the  groves" 
for  the  proper   name  Asherah,   as   agam   in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)     [Asherah.]     How  the  worship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  "  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
be  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture, 
which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration 
and  fortificiition  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).    But  the  place  in  which 
he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful 
city  of  Je^-eel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  he  adorned  -with  a  palace  and  park 
for  his  own   residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in  the 
same  relation   to   it   as   the  Versailles  of  the  old 
French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley.  S.  ^  P.  244). 
Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-gi-ounds  there  the 
vineyard  of  his  neighbour  Naboth,  he  proposed  to 
bay  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  when 
this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jlosaic  law,  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  vineyard  was 
"  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  "  (Lev.  x.xv.  23),  a 
false  accusation  <-f  blasphemy  was  brought  against 
him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself  stoned  to  death, 
but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2  K.  ix.  26. 
Elijah,  already  the  gi-eat  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  declared 
that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's  house  was  the 
penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
now  crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.     The  execu- 
tion, however,  of  this  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  Ahab's  deep  repentance.    The  remaining 
part  of  the  flrst  book  of  Kings  is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  the  Syrian  wars,  which  originally  seems 
to  have  been  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters.     It 
is  much  more  natural  to  place  the  20th  chapter 
after  the  21st,  and  so  bring  the  whole  history  of 
these  wars  together,  than  to  interrupt  the  narrative 
1)V  interposing  the  story  of  Naboth  between  the 
20th  and  22nd,  especially  as  the  beginning  of  the 
22nd  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  the  end  of  the 
2(  »th.    And  this  aiTangement  is  actually  found  in  the 
LXX.  .ind  confirmed  by  the  iianative  of  Josephus. 
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We  read  of  three  campaigns  which  Ahab  undertook 
against  Benhadad  II.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive 
and  one  ortensive.  In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  and  Ahab,  enconraged  by  the  patriotic 
counsels  of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true 
religion,  valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of 
His  chosen  people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  aiTogant  confidence  he 
was  banqueting  in  his  tent  with  his  32  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus. 

Next  year  Benhadad,  belie\'ing  that  his  failure 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  -S".  if 
P.  App.  §6).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  complete 
that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands  ;  but  was 
released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  aimounced 
by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  cities 
of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  "  streets  "  for 
Ahab  in  Damascus  ;  that  is,  admitting  into  his 
capital  permanent  Hebrew  commissioners,  in  an 
independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for 
themselves'  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
.similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed 
to  an  att<'ick  made  by  Ahab  on  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah,  which  town  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  Israel.  But  if  Ramoth  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  Benhadad  agi-eed  to  restoi-e,  why 
did  Aliab  wait  for  three  years  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  ?  From  tliis  difficulty,  and  the 
extreme  bitterness  shown  by  Benhadad  against  Ahab. 
personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31),  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  not  the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  so  miderstand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehosliaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  pai-amount  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war 
by  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  immediate  pro- 
vocation. In  any  case,  God's  blessing  did  not  rest 
on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  tliat  the  prophets 
.  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his  ruin.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned  ;  but 
Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a 
conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Benhadad.  But 
he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture;"  and  though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for 
a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  evening,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in 
Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant 
was  washing  his  chariot ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
Elijali's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more 
literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  Q2  K. 
ix.  26).  Josephus,  however,  substitutes  Jezreel  for 
Samaria  in  the  former  passage  (Ant.  viii.  1.5,  6). 
The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  919  B.C.;  of  his 
death,  B.C.  897.  | 

2.  A  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxix.  21.         [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHAR'HEL  ("prnnx  ;  aSeXcphs  'Pvxal3  ; 
Aharehel),  name  of  a  man  (1  Cbr.  iv.  8). 
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AHAS'AI  (nnX  ;  Ahazi),  a  man  called  Jah- 
ZERAH  (nnin^)  in  l  Chi-.  Ix.  12.  Cesenlus  con- 
jectures that  we  should  read  Ahaziah  (iT'THN)  in 
both  passages. 

AHASCA'I  C-apriN!  ;  'Aa^i-rov  ;  Aasbai), 
name  of  a  man  (2  Sam.  sxiii.  34). 

AHASUE'RUS  (Ei'n'lK'nN  ;  'Aaffoirjpos, 
LXX.,  but  'Affvripos,  Tob.  xiv.  15,  A.  V.;  Assiwrus, 
Vulg.),  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian 
kings  mention«l  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Bledo- Persian  kings  from  Cyaxaies  to  Aiiax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary  class- 
ical names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured  to 
con-espond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Aktaxerxes 
iU'e  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraoi-tes, 
grandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh  be- 
gan to  reign  B.C.  634.     AJiasuerus. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.C. 
594.     Darius  the  Mede. 

3.  Cyras,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  :uid  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cyrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.    AJiasuerus. 

5.  A  Magian  usui-per,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.     Artaj-erxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.     Darius. 

7.  Xei-xes,  his  son,  485.     AJiasuents. 

8.  Aiiaxerxes  Longimaiuis  (Macrocheir),  his  son. 
465-495.     Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuerus  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  S;mscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  kshershe  in  the  aiTow-headed  inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebiew  form  N  prosthetic  is 
prefixed  (see  Gibbs'  Gesenius  N).  This  name  in 
one  of  its  Greek  foiTQs  is  Xerxes,  explained  by  Herod. 
(vi.  98)  to  mean  ap^Xos,  a  signification  sufficientlv 
near  that  of  ki7ig. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  cei-tain 
that  Cyaxares  is  a  fonn  of  Ahasuerus,  grecised  into 
Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  ch. 
iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Ivhosroo,  the 
Persian  nam6  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as 
viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  in  royal  state.  (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §11.)  [Darius.]  This  first  Aha- ^ 
suerus,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueroi-  of  Nineveh. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  read  in  Tobit, 
xiv.  15,  that  Nmeveh  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor 
and  Assuerus,  i.  e.  Cyaxai'es. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  fi-ustrate  the  building 
of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cambyses. 
For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition  continued 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Aha- 
suerus and  Artaxerxes,  (.  e.  Cambyses  and  the  Pseu- 
do-smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between  them. 
[Artaxerxes.]  Xenophon  (Cyr.  viii.)  calls  the 
brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares,  i.  e.  the  younger 
Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the  elder  Oxares  or 
Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cambyses.  His  constant 
wars  probably  prevented  him  fiom  interfering  in  the 
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concerns  of  the  Jews.  He  was  plainly  called  after 
his  grandfather,  who  was  not  of  royal  race,  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  likely  that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly 
name  or  title  of  Axares  or  Cyaxares  which  had  been 
borne  by  his  most  illustiious  ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
l^sther.     It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the   well-known   story.      Having   divorced   his 
queen  Viishti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  mairied  four  years  afterwards  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai.     Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed   upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther 
and  IMordecai  overthrew  the  influence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings 
m  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman 
to  death,  and  to   give  the  Jews  the  right  of  self- 
defence.     This  they  used  so  vigorously,  that  they 
killerl  several  thousands  of  their  opponents.     Now 
from  the  extent    assigned   to  the    Persian   empire 
(Esth  i.  1),  "  from  India  even  unto   Ethiopia,"  it 
is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Aitaxerxes  Longimanus.     But  Ahasuerus  can- 
not be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the 
daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name 
and  character  equally  diiTers  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although 
as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less 
difficulty  here  <is  to  the  name.     But  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  Aitaxerxes,  as  given  by  Plu- 
tarch and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.     Besides  this,  in  Ezra  vii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Artiixerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
issues  a  decree  very  favourable   to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  twelfth  (Esth. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing   about  them,    and   persuade  him  to 
sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.     We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuerus  is 
Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have  seen,  identical) : 
and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of 
character,  and  by  cei-tain  chronological  indications.  As 
Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers 
of  his  bridge,  because  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
storm,  so  Ahasuerus  repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  be- 
cause she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
orderel  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.     In  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  as-embly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7ff.).     In  the  third 
vear  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assem- 
isly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).     In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated 
fiom  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.    108).     In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  "fair  young  virgins  were  sought" 
"for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  mai-rying 
Esther.     The  tribute  he  "  laid  upon  the  land  and 
upon   the  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth.  x.  1)  may  well 
have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruin  of 
the  Grecian   expedition.     Throughout  the  book  of 
Esther  in  the  LXX.  ' \pTal4ptr]s  is  written  for  Aha- 
suerus, but  on  this  no  argument  of  any  weight  can 
be  foundetl.  [g".  E.  L.  C] 

AHA'VA(XinX;  8  'Em',  3  'hove;   Mam), 

a  place  fEzr.  viii.  I5\  or  a  river  (1113)  (viii.  25), 
on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected   the  second 
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expedition  which  returned  with  him  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem.  Various  have  been  the  conjectm-es  as 
to  its  locality:  e.rj.  Adiaba  (Leclerc  and  Mannert)  ; 
Abeh  or  A  veh  ( Hiivei-nick,  see  Winer) ;  the  Great  Zab 
(PiOsenmuller,iJ(6.  Geoijr.).  But  the  latest  researches 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modern  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical  times  Ihi. 
or  Ihi  da-kira  (Talm.  Xl^pT  XTT*),  "  the  spring  of 
bitumen."  See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  316,  note. 
In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
®epds.'  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  s,  §  2)  merely  says  els 
tJ)  irepav  tov  Evcppdrov.  C^]- 

A'HAZ    (TnX,   jMssessor ;    'Ax^C,    Joseph. ; 

'Axa^Tjs  ;  Achaz),  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jotham,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.2.  But  this  must  be 
a  transcriber's  error  for  the  2.5th,  which  number 
is  found  in  one  Hebrew  M.S.,  the  LXX.,  the 
Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1  ; 
for  otherwise,  his  son  Hezekiah  was  bom  when  he 
Was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  vol. 
i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  had 
recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judali,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  Prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithful- 
ness both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in 
the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9tli 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  we  learn  tliat 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captives,  wdio, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath.  a  flounshing  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  Edomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 
of   2    K.    xvi.    6,    D^OnX    for   D'-pilN),    who 

attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  fonnidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killuig  Rezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purcha.se  this  help  at  a  costly  pi  ice :  he 
bec<ime  tributary  toTiglath-pile.ser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies ;  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers 
(Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  intio- 
ducing  a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably 
the  worshiji  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the  horses 
of  the  sun  meutionod  in  2  K.  xxiii.  1  ]  (cf.  Tac.  Ann. 
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xii.  13);  and  "the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof")  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  12)  were 
connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see 
another  and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse 
with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial  of 
Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  16 
years,  lasting  B.C.  740-724.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHAZI'AH  (nnnX,  -innnt?,  whom  Jehovah 

sustains  ;  'OxoQas  ;  Oohozias).  1.  Son  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of  Isi-ael.  After  the 
battle  of  Kamoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab]  the  Sp-ians 
had  the  command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  they  cut  otf  all  communication  between 
the  Israelites  and  ]\Ioabites,  so  that  the  vassal  king 
of  Moab  refused  his  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (comp. 
Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah  could  take  measures 
for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a 
fall  through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his 
health  he  had  worshipped  his  mother's  gods,  and  now 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oiacle  of  Baalzebub  in  the 
Philistine  city  of  Ekron  whether  he  should  recover  his 
health.  But  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exer- 
cised the  prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  im- 
piety, and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death. 
He  reigned  two  years  (b.c.  896,  895).  The  only 
other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is 
more  fitlv  related  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii. 
50  ff. ;  2  K.  i. ;   2  Chr.  sx.  35  ff.). 

2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore  nephew 
of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called  Azariah, 
2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyist's  error,  and 
Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  {Geschichte 
dcs  Volks  Israel,  iii.  p.  525)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'Oxofias  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agiee  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too  while 
in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years 
old  at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that 
his  age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
is  certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see 
that  his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died, 
which  would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son, 
so  that  a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  !2D 
(22)  and  2D  (42).  Ahaziah  was  an  idolater, 
"  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab," 
and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria. 
The  two  kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth, 
where  Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
retired  to  his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be 
healed.  The  union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew 
was  so  close  that  there  was  great  danger  lest 
heathenism  should  entirely  overspread  both  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
great  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under 
the  guidance  of  Elisha,  which  involved  the  house 
of  David  in  calamities  only  less  severe  than  those 
which  extei-minated  the  house  of  Omri.  It  broke 
out  while  Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel. 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah 
went  out  to  meet  him,  either  from  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  or  to  prevent  them.  The  foraier  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Our,  near  the  city  of 
Ibleam ,  and  there  mortally  wounded .  He  died  when 
he  reached  Wegiddo.     But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is 
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said  that  he  was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by 
his  orders.  Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts 
may  be  found  in  Pole's  Synopsis,  in  Lightfoot's 
Ifarm.  of  Old  Test,  (in  loc),  and  in  Davidson's 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  .xiv. 
Ahaziah  reigned  one  year,  B.C.  884,  called  the  12th 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  11th, 
2  K.  ix.  29.  His  flither  therefore  must  have  died 
before  the  11th  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hell.,  i.  p.  324).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AH'BAN  (Ilinj?  ;  'Axa^dp ;  Ahohhan),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii.  29j. 

AH'EE  (inX  ;  'A6p  ;  Mer),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12). 

A'HI  ('•riN,  connected  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  with 
riN,  brother,  and  hence  translated  in  LXX.  by  oSeK- 
(pov,  and  in  Vulg.  by  fratres,  in  1  Chi-,  v.  15  ; 
but  in  1  Chr.  vii.  34,  we  find  'Ax'^p,  and  Ahi  : 
Gesen.  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  Ahijah,  iT'nX) 
name  of  two  men  (1  Chr.  v.  15  ;  vii.  34). 

AHI'AH.     [Ahijah.] 

AHI'AM  (DK^HK,  lor  nN''nN,  Gesen. ;  'Af^- 
vdv ;  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  30  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  33). 

AHI  AN  (I'^nX  ;  'Ai/x  ;  Ahin),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19)V 

AHIE'ZEE  0)Tm  ;    'Ax^H^p  ;    Ahiezer). 

1.  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  under  the  administration  of  Moses 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66). 

2.  The  Bcnjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).         [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'HUD  (n-rriN ;  'Ax'wp;  Ahihud).  1.  The 
son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  division 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  ,xxxiv.  27). 

2.  (TrT'nX;  'lax'X'^-!  Ahiud),  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).         [R.  \V.  B.] 
AHI'JAH,  or  AHI'AH  (n»nX  and  in^m; 

'Axia  ;  Achias).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  He  is  described  as  bemg  the 
Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And 
it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  was  under  his  care, 
and  that  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it 
and  the  ephod  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is, 
however,  gieat  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ment in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  being 
used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and  • 
the  statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  ex- 
pression in  the  strictest  sense.  This  difficulty  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  reading  in  the  Vatican  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  of  rh  i<povS,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead 
of  TTiv  KL^oiThv,  Or  lather  perhaps  of  TlDX,  instead 
of  pIN,  in  the  Hebrew  codex  from  which  that  ver- 
sion was  made.  Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  in- 
terpreting p"lX  to  mean  a  chest  for  caiTying  about 
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the  pphod  in.  But  all  diliiculty  will  disappear  if 
we  apply  the  expiession  only  to  all  fhe  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijath- 
jeariiu,  or  Biiale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But 
the  nanative  in  ]  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  For  it  appeare  that 
Saul  was  at  the  time  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  the  house  of  Abiiiadab  was  situated  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3),  being  probably  the  Benjamite  quarter  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the  very  bordei-s  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.) 
Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philis- 
tines, or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which 
led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years 
of  Saul's  reign,  is  ditBcult  to  say.  But  probably 
the  last  time  that  Ahljah  inquired  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark  was  on  the  occasion  related  1  Sam. 
xiv.  3f),  when  Saul  marred  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which  nearly  cost 
Jonathan  his  life.  For  we  there  read  that  when 
Saul  proposed  a  night-pureuit  of  the  Philistines, 
the  priest,  Ahijali,  said,  Let  us  draw  near  hither 
unto  God,  for  the  purpose,  namely,  of  asking  coun- 
sel of  God.  But  God  returned  no  answer,  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  seems,  of  Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  and  as  seems  most  likely, 
Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  sou  of 
Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the 
priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  rising  of  the  people 
to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's  hands,  may  have 
led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the 
high-priest,  and  predisposed  him  to  suspect  Ahime- 
lech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that  tenible  revenge 
upon  him  for  his  favour  to  David.  Such  changes 
of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah  are  not  un- 
common. (See  G^(?we(i?o<7ies,  p.  115-118.)"  However 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  Ahi- 
melech may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah. 

2.  SonofBela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). 

3.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  Pelonite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  30). 

5.  A  Lcvite  in  David's  reign  who  was  over  the 
t^Kisures  of  the  house  of  (jod,  and  over  the  treasures 
of  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr.  sxvi.  20). 

6.  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother  of  Eli- 
horeph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2),  hence 
called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Lsrael,  of  whom  we  have 
two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one  in  1  K. 
xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the 
i-ending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the  king- 
dom to  Jeroboam  :  a  prophecy  which,  though  deli- 
vered privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for 
his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there 
till  Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  G-IG,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foi-etold  the 
death  of  Abijah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick,  and  to 
inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  destruction 
of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the  images  which 
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he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the  captivity  of  Lsrael 
"beyond  the  liver"  Euphrates.  These  jprophecies 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faithfulness  and  boldness 
of  Ahijah,  and  of  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's  speech  conceiv- 
ing him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  his  tnith  and  prophetic  powers.  In 
2  Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a  record  of  the 
events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained  in  the  "  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If  theie  were  a 
larger  work  of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  K.  xi.  is 
doubtless  an  extract  -from  it. 

8.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  the  contem- 
porary of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  of  the  tiibe 
of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'KAM  (Dp''n^  ;  'hxiKijj. ;  Ahicam),  a  son 

ofShaphan  the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the 
court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim 
his  son  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest  had  found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was 
sent  by  the  king,  together  with  four  other  delegates, 
to  consult  Huldah  the  prophetess  on  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and 
prophets  anaigned  Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of 
Judah  on  account  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the 
national  sins,  Ahikam  successfully  used  his  in- 
fluence to  protect  the  prophet.  His  son  Gedaliah 
was  made  governor  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiah  was 
entrusted  when  released  from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix. 
14,  xl.  5).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'LUD  (l-l^l'nt?  ;  'AxiKoi^,  'Ax^/xeXex  ; 
Ahihtd),  father  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
XX.  24 ;  1  K.  iv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 

AHIM'AAZ  (I'yD-riN;  'Ax(;uaaj;  Achimaas). 
1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  reign. 
WTien  David  fled  from  Jerusalem  on  account  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  Zadok  and  Abiathai',  accom- 
panied by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Levites,  carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise  Hushai  the 
Archite.  It  was  then  ananged  that  Hushai  should 
feign  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  parts, 
wei-e  to  fonvard  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan.  Accordingly  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on 
the  road  towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came 
to  them  from  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  that  Ahithcphel  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  against  David  and  his  follower, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the 
Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They  started  at 
once  on  their  enand,  but  not  without  being  sus- 
pected, for  a  Lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them, 
and  seeing  them  immediately  ran  olT  qvnckly — and 
Ahimaaz,  we  know,  was  a  practised  runner — went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Bahurim,  the  very  place  where  Shimei  cursed 
l)avid  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast 
partizan  of  David's.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house 
elfectually  hid  them  in  a  well  in  the  court-yard, 
and  coveicd  the  well's  mouth  with  ground  or 
bruised    cnrn.       Absalom's    servants    coming    up 
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searched  for  them  in  vain;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to  David,  and 
told  him  Ahithophel's  counsel,  and  David  vi^ith  his 
whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night. 
Ahithopliel  was  so  mortified  at  seeing  the  failure  of 
his  scheme,  through  the  unwise  delay  in  executing 
it,  that  he  went  home  and  hanged  himself.  This 
signal  service  rendered  to  David,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must  have  tended  to  ingia- 
tiate  him  with  the  king.  We  have  a  proof  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him,  as  well  as  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character,  in  the  say- 
ing of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27.  For 
when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach  of  a 
messenger,  and  added,  that  his  i-unning  was  like  the 
running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  king 
said,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  ns  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance   of  oriental   or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahi- 
maaz.    For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a 
professed  runner—  and  a  veiy  swift  one  too — which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the 
high-pi-iest.     It  belongs,  however,  to  a  simple  state 
of  society  that  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly   valued,  and   exercised  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the  most  natiu-al  way.     Ahimaaz  was  pro- 
bably naturally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  vSam.  xviii.  27).     So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"   (2  Sam.  ii.  18).     And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  ap- 
pe;u's  fi-om  what  we  read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
that  "  lie  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab 
(who  was  in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jez- 
reel"  (1  K.  x"viii.  46).     The  kings  of  Israel  had 
running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they  went 
in  their  chariots  (2   Sam.  xv.  1 ;   1  K.  i.  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called   □'"V"',  I'unners.     It  ap- 
pears by   2  Chr.  xxx.   6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  there  was  an  establishment  of  running  mes- 
sengers, who   were  also  called  D*V"1.     The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13, 
15,  viii.   14;    though  it  appears  from   the  latter 
passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  service  was 
performed    with    mules   and   camels.     The    Greek 
name,  borrowed  fiom  the  Persian,  was  &yyapoi. 
As  regards  Ahimaaz's  craftiness  we  read  that,  when 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armour-bearers, 
Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  em- 
ployed  as   the    messenger   to  run  and   carry  the 
tidings  to  David.     The  politic  Joab,  well  knowing 
the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom,  and  that 
the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything  but  good 
news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi 
instead.     But  after   Cushi    had  started,   Ahimaaz 
was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to  ran  too 
that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent.     Taking  a 
shelter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he  managed 
to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in   sight    of  the 
watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to  the 
king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his 
knowledge    of  Absalom's    death,    and    leaving    to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.     He  had  thus  the 
mei'it  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.     This  is 
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the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz  of 
1  K.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in  Naph- 
tah,  was  certainly  a  diti'erent  person.  There  is  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus,  that  he 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-piiest;  and  Josephus 
may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  because,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9), 
he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judg- 
ing only  fiom  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Chr, 
vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Azaiiah.  Josephus's  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
01am,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-piiest  in  Pieho- 
boam's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  therefoie, 
to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nanative, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  apparently  cor- 
rupted passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10, 
and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  he  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  son 
Azarias. 

3.  Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
providing  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'MAN  (10''nX  ;  'Ax'M""  ;  Achiman). 
1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim  who  inhabited 
Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb 
and  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were  cut  oft'  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  thiee  bi others  Vi'eie 
slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  10). 

2.  1  Chr.  ix.  17.  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHIM'ELECH   C^^O'-nN ;    'Ax'/ueXex   and 

'APifxeKex  ',  AchimelccK).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  12),  and  high-priest  at  Neb  in  the 
days  of  Saiil.  He  gave  David  the  show-bread  to 
eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  ;  and  for  so  doing  was, 
upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death 
with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's  order.  Eighty-five 
priests  wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered ;  Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [AbiathaPv.]  The 
LXX.  read  three  hundred  and  five  men,  thus  afford- 
ing another  instance  of  the  frequent  clerical  eri'ors  in 
transcribing  numbers,  of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compaied 
with  Neh.  vii.  is  a  remarkable  example.  The  inter- 
change of  D''jbC;>,  or  r^'p'^,  with  C^'^K'  and 
U7^  is  very  common.  For  the  question  of  Ahi- 
melech's  identity  with  Ahijah,  see  Ahijah.  For 
the  singular  conftision  between  Ahiinelech  and 
Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see  Abi- 
athar. 

2.  One  of  Da-sad's  companions  while  he  was 
persecuted  by  Sairl,  a  Hittite ;  called  in  the  LXX. 
Abimeleoh  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  right  reading,  after 
the  analogy  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
6).  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  'T]7?D''!1N  seems  to  be 
a  con-hpt  reading  for  JIJ  "^70  t^"'3J<.  See  1  Sam. 
xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  v.).  "     '''  ■"'         '  '     [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'MOTH  (ri"lD''nX ;  'Axi/J-d>e ;  Achimoth), 

a  Levite  of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family 
of  the  Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vi.  25).     In  ver.  35,  for  AJiimoth  we  find 
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Mahath  (nnOj,  na6.e,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.  For 
a  correctiou  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  p.  214, 
note.  [A-  C-  H-] 

AHIN'ADAB  (n*13^nN  ;  'Ax^vaU^  ;  AJiin- 
adab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missaries who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.  The  district  entrusted  to  Ahinadab  was 
that  of  :Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHIN'OAM  (Dyb'-nX;  brother  of  grace; 
'Ax'»"ia/i;  Achinoam),  a  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose 
masculine  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Abigail,  father  of  joy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
give  women  names  compounded  with  3X  (father) 
and  riN  {brother).  Ahinoam  was  married  to  David 
during'  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived 
with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of 
Achish  (xxvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by 
the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx. 
.5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again 
mentioned  .is  living  with  him  when  he  was  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2)  ;  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2).    [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHI'O  (VnX  ;  01  aSeXipol  abrov  ;  Mio ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4  ;  frater  ejus,  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  1. 
Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accompanied  the  ark  when 
it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's  house  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4;  TChr.  xiii.  7).  2.  (1  Chr.  viii.  14). 
3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

AHI'RA  (V^nX;  'Axtpe;  ^/wVa),  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  when  Jloses  took  the  census  in 
the  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii. 
78,  83,  X.  27).  [R-  W.  B.] 

AHI'RAM  (Dn*nK  ;  'laxipdv,  Ahiram),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21. 

AHIS'AMACH  C^OD'-nSI  ;  'Axicra/idx  ; 
Achisamech),  name  of  a  man  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv. 
34,  xxxviii.  23). 

AHISH'AHAR  ("in^^HN* ;  'Ax^aadp ;  Ahi- 
sahar),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

AHI'SHAR  ("l^'^nX  ;  'AxKTdp ;  Ahisar), 
the  controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K. 
iv.  6). 

AHIT'OPHEL  ('?Qh"'nK  ;  'hx^r6<peX ;  Jo- 
seph. 'Ax'T($</)eAos ;  Aclntophel),  a  native  of  Giloh, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  5 1 ),  and  privy 
councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  his  advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine 
oracle,  though  his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  sig- 
nification (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  x.  3  with  xxiii.  34). 
She  is  called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
5;  hut  '?X^?31|  is  only  the  anagram  of  OyvX. 
Absalom  immediately  he  hnd  revolted  sent  for  liim, 
and  when  Davirl  heard  that  Ahitophel  had  joined 
the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jeliovah  to  turn  his 
counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly 
to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's  grief  at 
the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend  found  nx- 
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pression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xll.  9 ;  Iv. 
12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahitophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  x^-i.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahitophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  to  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement. When  Ahitophel  saw  that  Hushai's 
advice  prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  return- 
ing to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order 
and  hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph. 
Ard.  vii.  9,  §  8  ;  Niemeyer,  C'harakt.  iv.  454; 
Ewald,  Gesch'ich.  ii.  652.)  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHI'TUB  (n-1D''nX  ;  'Axirci>p  ;  Achitob). 
1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Phineas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9,  11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of 
Eli  and  the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high- 
priest,  must  have  coincided  with  the  eaily  days  of 
Samuel's  judgeship. 

2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Zadok  the 
high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of 
the  house  of  Eleazar.  From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where 
the  genealogy  of  Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
priestly  families  that  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub, 
the  ruler  of  the  house  of  (iod,"  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  And  so  the 
LXX.  version  unequivocally  renders  it  vlov  'Ax'tw/S 
7]yovfiivov  oIkov  tov  0€of5.  The  expression  T33 
'Nn'3  is  applied  to  Azariah  the  high-priest  in  , 
Hezekiah's  reign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13.  The  passage 
is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but  the  LXX.  have 
spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  1J3  airevavri,  as  if  it 
were  133.  If  the  line  is  correctly  given  in  these 
two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  father,  but  the 
gi-andfather  of  Zadok,  his  father  being  Meraiath. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  mid  in  Ezr.  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is 
represented  as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of 
Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to 
Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with  Ahime- 
lech. But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age  would 
have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  coincidence. 
3.  The  genealogy  of  the  higli-priests  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  AniTUii,  son  of 
another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok.  At 
p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will  be  found  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are 
spurious.  [A.  C.  H.J 

AH'LAB  (l7nX  ;  Aa\d<p;  Achalab),  a.  city 
of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
driven  out  (.hidg.  i.  31).  Its  omission  from  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led 
to  the  suggestion  (Bertheau  on  Judg.)  that  the 
name  is  but  a  corruption  of  Achshaph ;  but  this 
appeal's  extravagant.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Achlal)  reajipears  in  later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb, 
n'pn  K'13,  or  Giscala  (Picland,  813,  817),  a  place 
lately  identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  cl-Jish,  near  SafcJ,  in  the  hillv  country  to 
the  N.VV.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Kob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73). 
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Gush  Chaleb  was  iu  Rabbinical  times  famous  for  its 
oil  (see  the  citations  in  Keland,  817),  and  the  old 
olive-trees  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  (liob. 
iii.  72).  From  it  came  the  famous  John,  sou  of 
Levi,  the  leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit. 
§10;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §1),  and  it  had  a  legendary 
celebrity  as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Kehuid,  8i:3).  [G.] 

AHLA'I    (vnX  ;    Aa5a(,    Axal'a  ;     Oholai, 

Oholi).  1.  Name  of  a  woman  (1  Chr.  ii.  31). 
2.  Name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  .\i.  41). 

AHO'AH  (HinX,  probably  another  form  of 
r^riK ;  'Ax'a ;  Ahoe),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite 
(*nnX)  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  12,  29  ;  xxvii.  4. 

AHOHITE.     [AiioAH.] 

AHO'LAH  (n^nS* ;  'OoAa  ;    OoUa),  a  harlot, 

used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez. 
xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

AHO'LIAB  (nX'-^HN;  'EAia/3 ;  Ooliab),  & 
Danite  of  great  skill  as  a  weaver  and  embroiderer, 
whom  Moses  appointed  with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  30-35). 

AHO'LIBAH  (HT^pN  ;  'OoXi^d  ;    Oolihd), 

.1  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah 
(Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,22,  36,44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH   (nD2''^nK  ;    'OAiySe^ci ; 

Oolibama),  one  (probably  the  second)  of  the  three 
wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Anah,  a 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  25). 
It  is  doubtless  through  this  connexion  of  Esau  with 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  that  we  are  to 
trace  the  subsequent  occupation  of  that  territory  by 
him  and  his  descendants,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  his  three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
sprung  from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by 
his  gi-andsons  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earlier 
nan-ative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Ju- 
dith, daughter  of  Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems 
to  be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundi-ess  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants  ;  she  is  therefore  in  the  naiTative 
called  by  the  first  name,  wliilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamali  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43)  which,  with 
Hengstenberg  (^Die  Authentic  d.  Pent.  ii.  279; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuch  (^Komm.  iih  d.  Gen. 
493),  Knobel  (^Genes.  p.  258),  and  others,  we  must 
regard  as  a  list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons, 
as  indeed  is  expressly  said  at  the  close  of  it :  "  These 
are  the  chiefs  (heads  of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession." 
The  district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife, 
or  perhaps  rather  from  wiiich  she  received  her 
manied  iiam.e,  was  no  doubt  (as  tlie  name  itself  in- 
dicaies)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  probably  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mount  Hor  and  Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it 
south  of  Petra,  having  Ijeen  misled  ))y  Burckhardt'.- 
name  Hesma,  which  however,  according  to  IJobin- 
son  (ii.  155),  is  "  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  .  .  .  but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  re- 
poited  by  Burckhardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  three  tribes  descended  from  Aholibamah, 
cr  at  least  two  of  them,  possessed  this  distiict,  since 
there  are  enumerated  only  eleven  districts,  wheieas 
the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we 
may  further  conjecture  emigi-ated  (in  pait  at  least) 
from  the  district  of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associ- 
ated with  the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphaz,  Esau's 
first-born  son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  diflerent  name  in  the  genealogical 
table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  histor)'.  This 
is  noticed  under  Bashematii.  With  respect  to  the 
name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  see  Anah 
and  Beeri.  [F.  W.  G.] 

AHU'MAI  C^-inN  ;  'Axi/ua^  Ahnmai),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHUZ'ZATH  (n-?nX;  'OxoC^B;  Ochozath), 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech 
who  accompanied  him  at  his  interview  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is  called  o  vvficpa- 
yccyhs  avrov  =  pronubus,  or  bridesman,  and  his 
name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22,  23.  St.  Jerome  renders 
the  word  "  a  company  of  friends,"  as  does  also  the 
Targum. 

For  the  temiination  "  -ath  "  to  Philistine  names 
comp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  [Ii.  W.  B.] 

A'l  (^y  =  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  (always 
with  the  def.  article,  '''^T\  (see  Gen.  xii.  8,  in  A.  V.), 
Ta'i,  ri  Tai,  'Ai'a, 'Ai';  Jos.  Aiva\  Hai),  a  royal 
city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29 ;  x.  1  ;  xii.  9)  of 
Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  "  (Josh, 
vii.  2  ;  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"  utterly  destroyed  "  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5  ;  viii.  1,  2, 
3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  28,  29  ;  ix.  3  ;  x.  1,  2  ;  xii.  9).  (See  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Ai — and  from 
its  mention  with  Migron  and  l\Iichmash,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still 
attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  [Aiath.]  At 
any  rate,  the  "  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,"  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28;. 
Neh.  vii.  32,  "  one  hundred  and  twenty-three" 
only) ;  and  when  the  Ben jamites  again  took  possession 
of  tlieir  towns,  "  Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bethel,  with 
their  '  daughters,' "  are  among  the  places  named 
(Neh.  xi.  31).     [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  (^Oiiom.  'Ayyal)  that  thougli 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  tSttos  eprifios,  avrhs 
fiSvov  SeiKvvTai:  but  even  that  cannot  now  be  sai  I, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Josliua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  for  ever."  Stanley  {S.  and  J'. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wadij  Harith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Velde  {S.  and  P.  204,  note) 
apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i.  443, 
575 ;  and  Kiepert's  map,  1 856), north  of  Miihhmas, 
and  between  it  and  Dcir  Dimdn.    For  Krafil's  identi- 
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Kciition  with  Kirhet  el-Haiyeh,  see  Kob.  iii.  288. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim 
(D"""!!?)  in  Josh,  sviii.  23,  and  Gaza  (HTTy)  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  28,  are  coiTuptions  of  Ai.  [A VIM  ;  Azzah.] 
2.  C"!?  ;  VcC'c  and  Kd'i ;  Hai),  a  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  apparently  attached  to  Heshbon  (Jer. 
xlix.  3).  [G.] 

AI'ATH  (Jl*!? ;  ei's  T V  TToAtv  'A77ai ;  Alath), 

a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connexion  with 
Migron  ;uid  Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai. 
[Ai ;  AiJA.] 

AI'JA  (X*y  ;    Hai),   like   Aiath,    probably   a 

valuation  of  the  name  Ai.  The  name  is  men- 
tioned with  Michmash  and  Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31). 
[Ai.] 

AI'JALON  (p^*N,  "  place  of  deer  '^  or  ga- 
zelles," Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  208,  note ;  Ala\(&i' 
and  Al\ci>fjL ;  Ajalon).  1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  \i.  69),  originally  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42  ;  A.  V.  "  Ajalon  "), 
which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
1(J)  during  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Ephraim  (1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it 
is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  fiontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  imderstand  how  Aijalon  should  be  spoken  of 
sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,**  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its  mention 
in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his  pur- 
suit of  the  Cifflaanites  (Josh.  x.  12,  "  valley  (p^OV) 

of  Aijalon;"  see  Stanley,  210).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  the  modem  Ydlo,'^  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  forms  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  a  fine  valley  of  corn-fields, 
which  valley  now  beai's  the  name  of  the  Mcj  Ibn 
Omeir,  but  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubts 
ing  was  the  valley  of  Aijalon  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  ii.  253,  iii.  145). 

2.  A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon  (p?*N),''  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg. 
xii.  12).  "  [G.] 

AI'JELETH  SHAHAR,  more  correctly 
Ayeleth  Has-shachar  ("iriEJ'n  ri?*X,  the  hiivl 

of  the  morning ■davm'),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connexion  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  fonns  part 
of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  This  tenn  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  Ra-shi,  Kimchi  and 
Aben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was  tak(!n  for  the  name  of 
a  musical  instrument.  Many  of  the  morlern  ver- 
sions have  adopted  this  interpretation ;  and  it  also 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  translators  from 


"  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Aijalon  was  situ- 
ated-;-thc  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon — must,  if  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be  trusted, 
have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  Aijalon  (deer), 
here  lay  Hhaalbim  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not  far  off  the 
valley  of  Zeboim  (hyaenas).     Sec  Slanle.y,  162,  note. 
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whom  we  have  the  Authorized  Version,  although 
they  have  left  the  tenn  itself  untranslated.  Some 
critics  speak  of  this  instrument  as  a  "  flute  ;"  and 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others, 
render  the  Hebrew  words  by  "  morning  flute." 
Michaelis  admits  the  difliculty  of  describing  the 
instrument  thus  named,  but  he  conjectm-es  that 
it  might  mean  a  "flute"  to  be  played  on  at  the 
time  of  the  "morning"  sacrifice.  No  account  is 
rendered,  however,  by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics 
who  adopt  his  view,  of  the  etymological  voucher 
for  this  translation.  Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the 
Shilte  Ilagijeborim  a  very  fanciful  description  of  the 
"Ayeleth  Hasschahar"  (see  Prologomena  to  Mendels- 
sohn's Psalms) ;  but  he  does  not  approve  it :  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 
the   name  of  the   "flute"   with   D''3nN   DP^X, 

Ayeleth  AJiabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  a  very  ancient  authority, 
renders  "inC^TI  n?*N,  "  the  power  of  the  continual 
morning  sacrifice,"  implying  that  this  term  con- 
veyed to  the  chief  musician  a  direction  respecting 
the  time  when  the  22nd  psalm  was  to  be  cliaunted. 
In  adopting  such  a  translation,  n?*N  must  be  re- 
ceived as  synonymous  with  n-'IP'N  {strength,  force) 
in  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19th  ver.)  of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
morning"  expresses  allegorically  the  argument  of 
the  22nd  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regai-ds 
the  "  Hind  of  the  Morning"  as  an  allegorical  ap- 
pellation of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in 
Babylon  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general 
burden  of  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the 
22nd  Psalm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the 
Messiah  secondarily,  makes  David  "allude  to  himself 
under  the  figm-e  of  "  the  hind  of  the  morning."  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even  from 
the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on  the  Ps. 
in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  interpretiition  which  assigns  to 
"in^n  TO^a  the  sole  pm-pose  of  describing  to  the 

musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to 
be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "Ayeleth  Hasshachar"  with  the  arguments 
of  the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben  Ezra  this  inter- 
pretation evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view 
has  been  received  by  the  majority  of  gi-ammarians 
and  lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  grammatiail 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion  then  of  this  trustworthy 
baud  of  scholars,  iriK'n  D/^K  described  a  lyrical 
composition  no  longer  extant;  but  in  the  age  of 
David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple  of 


b  Perhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph "  in  the  difficult 
passage,  Judg.  i.  3-4,  35. 

•=  'laAw,  in  Epiphanius ;  see  Reland,  553. 

d  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  words  differ  only 
in  tlieir  vowel-poiuts. 
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Salomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chaunted  for 
public  and  private  service,  it  was  so  well  known 
as  to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know. 
Tliat  this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describ- 
ing a  meloily  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a 
variety  of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence 
is  found  in  the  Talmud  (Jeruschal.  Berach.)  that 
the  expression  "hind  of  the  morning"  was  used 
figuratively  for  "  the  rising  sun ;"  and  a  similar  use 
of  the  Arabic  "Gezalath"  may  be  adduced.  (See 
Itosenmiiller's  Scholia,  in  loco,  and  Furst's  Con- 
cordance.) Aben  Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart  {Hie- 
rozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the  poem 

"irii^'n  rh*^  as  an  amorous  song  (n?nn,  Nin 
n'?^x  103  \>^r\,  "im  n"n  ^v  ^£^'yJ  tors 

Q''3nX),  a  term  considered  too  profane  to  be 
employed  in  reference  to  a  composition  used  for 
public  worship.  But  if  for  the  obnoxious  epithet 
"amorous"  the  word  "elegiac"  be  substituted 
(and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi  will  readily 
admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation),  ihe  objec- 
tion is  removed. 

Calmet  underetands  "iHlJ'n  Tv>^,^  to  mean  a 
"  band  of  music ;"  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  David, 
addressed  to  the  music  master  who  presides  over 
the  Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."     [D.  W.  M.] 

AIN  (py),  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but 
viviil  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spiing  or  natural  burst 
of  living  water,  always  contradistinguished  from 
the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which 
latter  is  designated  by  the  words  Beer  ("lijtH),  Bor 
("li<3  and  ")i3).     Ain  still  retains  its  ancient  and 

double   meaning   in  Arabic,       Jlx-       Such  living 

springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more  than  in  other 
mountainous  districts,  and,  apart  from  their  natural 
value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
mai'kable  features  of  the  country.  Professor  Stanley 
{S.  and  P.  147,  5U9)  has  called  attention  to  the 
accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  expressed  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  confusion  in  the 
A.  V.  of  words  and  things  so,  radically  distinct  as 
Ain  and  Beer.  "  The  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv.  27,  in 
which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  '  wells ')  is  used 
for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  although  the 
rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of 
dug  wells." 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities : 
these  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim, 
&c.    It  occurs  alone,  in  two  cases : — 

1.  (with  the  def.  article,  pyPI.)  One  of  the  land- 
mai-ks   on  the   eastern   boundary    of   Palestine    as 
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described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appa- 
rently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  liiblah,  viz.  "  on  the 
east  side  of  '  the  spring  '  "  (LXX.  'eirl  Trr]yds).  By 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  contra  fontem 
Daphnin,  meaning  the  spring  which  rose  in  the 
celebrated  gi-ove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  Antioch."  But  Kiblah  having  been  lately, 
with  much  probability,  identified  (Kob.  iii.  5-12-6  ; 
Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  Hermon  range,  "  the  spring" 
of  the  text  must  in  the  present  state  of  om'  know- 
ledge be  taken  to  be  'Ain  el-'Azy,  the  main  source 
of  the  Orontes,  a  spring  remai'kable,  even  among  the 
spiings  of  Palestine,  for  its  force  and  magnitude. 
The  objections  to  this  identification  are  the  distance 
from  liibleh — about  9  miles ;  and  the  direction — 
neai'er  N.E.  than  E.  (see  Kob.  iii.  534;  Porter,  ii, 
335-6,  358).     [Riblah  ;  Hamath.] 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32  •>)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16).  In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
Ashan  (jJi'J?)  takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appeai-s 
as  Enrimmon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest  of 
the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  'EpcofidO 
and  'EpeiM/xdi'.     (See  Rob.  ii.  204.)  [G.] 

A'JAH(n''X;  'Ate;  Aja).      1.  Son  of  Zibeon 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40).  [Anah.]  2. 
Father  of  Rizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

A'JALON  (Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1)  which  see." 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  [G.] 

A'KAN  (Jpy  ;  'lovKa/x ;   Acan),  a  descendant 

of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27),  called  Jakan  in  1  Chr. 
i.  42.     [Bene-Jaakan.] 

Ali'KUB  (3-lpj; ;  'A/cov/3  and  'A/coiJ^u ;  Accub), 

name  of  fovu-  men.  1.  (1  Chi-,  iii.  24).  2.  (1  Car. 
ix.  17  ;  Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
3.  (Ezr.  ii.  45).      4.  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

AKEAB'BIM,  "  the  ascent  of,"  and  "  the 
GOING  UP  TO;"  also  "  Maaleh-acrabbim" 
(D''3"lpy  n'pyJD  =  "the  scoi-pion-pass;"  avd^aais 
'AKpd^itv;  Ascensus  scorpionnni) .  A  pass  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one 
of  the  landmai-ks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num. 
xxiiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabaeus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 


*  Tliat  this,  and  not  tlie  spring  lately  identified  at 
Dfneh,  near  the  source  of  tlie  Jordan  at  Tel  el-Kady 
(Kob.  iii.  393  ;  Ritter,  Jordan,  215),  is  tlie  Daphne 
referred  to  in  the  Vuigate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  {Pal.,  cap.  xxv. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Riblah  is  rendered  by  Daphne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 
(Nni13"'y).  Schwarz  (29)  would  place  Ain  at 
"  Ein-al-Malcha "  (doubtless  Ain-Mellahah)  :  to  be 
consistent  with  which,  he  is  driven  to  assume  that 


the  Daphne  near  Panias  had  also  the  name  of 
Riblah. 

b  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  After  enumerating  the 
"cities"  (''"'J')  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  "and 

their  vUlages  C'ilV'I')  '"'ere  Etam,  Ain five 

cities"  Ciy).  Considering  the  strict  distinction  so 
generally  observed  in  the  use  of  these  two  words,  the 
above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.     [II.vzou.] 
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alabastp:k 


•  Arabattino,"  which 


the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  o 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the 
long  and  steep  pass  of  the  Wachj  es-Zuweirah. 
Scorpions  he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but 
this  wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been 
Akrabbim,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to 
Zin  and  Kadesh-bai'nea,  which  wherever  situated 
were  certainly  many  miles  fiu'ther  south.  Robinson's 
conjecture  is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliff's  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between  the 
Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would  be 
a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  enter- 
ing the  Holy  Land  fi-om  the  south.  Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is  the 
steep  pass  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made 
from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  laud  of 
Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound  in  the 
vvliole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  witli  Acra- 
battene,  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  see.  [G .] 

ALABASTEE  {a\a^a(rrpos\  alabastrum), 
a  word  occuriing  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7,  Mark  xiv.  3, 
and  Luke  vii.  37,  and  signifying  an  alabaster  box 
to   contain  precious  ointment  or  spikenard.     It  is 


jm  the  Bntisli  Museum.— Tlie 
lUrc  vessel  denotes  tlie  quantity  it  tiolde. 

however  properly  the  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  box  was  foiTned,  and  hence  in  2  K. 
xxL  13,  the  LXX.  use  6  aXdPacTTpos  for  the 
Heb.  nn?V,  patina,  lecythus,  ampulla.  Horace 
(<9c?.  iv.  12)  uses  onyx  in  the  same  way,  "  Nardi 
parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum."  Alabaster  is  a  calca- 
reous spar,  resembling  marble,  bivt  softci-  and  more 
easily  woi'ked,  and  theiefore  very  suitable  for  being 
wrought  into  boxes.  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  20)  represents 
it  as  peculiai'ly  proper  for  this  purpose  (xiii.  2), 
"  Vas  unguentarium,  quod  ex  aJabastrite  lapide  ad 
unguenta  a  corruptione  conservanda  excavaie  sole- 
bant."  The  expression  brake  the  box,  in  Mark 
xiv.  3,  implies  only  the  removal  of  the  seal  iipon 
tiie  mouth  of  the  box,  by  which  seal  the  ])crfume 
was  prevented  from  evaporating.  [\'/.  D.] 


The  Alex.  MS.  in  this  place  reads  lovSaCa  for 
"ISov/iatti,  and  Kwald  {Ge.^eh.  iv.  91,  358)  endeavours 
to  show  tlicrcfrom  tliat  the  Acrabattine  there  men- 
tioned was  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Southern 
Tak'slinc  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Kdoniitcs. 
But  this  reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and 


ALCIMUS 

AL'AMETH  (flD^J?  ;   'EATje^ue'e  ;   Ahnath). 

1.  Son  ofBechor  (1  Chr.  vii. 8).     2.  Son  of  .Jehoadah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  3G),  called  Jarah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  42. 

ALAM'MELECH  (^^»^N  =  "king's  oak;" 
'EAt^eAe'x  ;  Elinelcch),  a  place  within  the  limits  of 
Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and  Amad  (Josh, 
xix.  2B,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified  ; 
but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a  connexion  with  the 
Nahr  el-Melik,  which  falls  into  the  Kishon  near 
Haifa.  [G.] 

AL'AMOTH  (niO^J? ;  Ps.  xlvi.,  title;  1  Chr. 
XV.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning, 
and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures  pre- 
vail. Some  critics  are  of  opinion  tliat  it  is  a  kind 
of  lute  brought  originally  fi-om  Elam  (Persia)  ; 
others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which  young 
girls  (niJDPy)  used  to  play  (comp.  the  old  English 
instrument  "  the  Virginal ")  :  whilst  some  again 
consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species  of  lyre,  with 
a  sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  or  deadening  the  sound,  and  that  on  this 
account  it  was  called  Vi^WV,  fVom  o'py  to  conceal. 
Lafage  speaks  of  fllOpj?  as  "  chant  supdrieur  ou 
cliant  a  I'octave."  Some  Gei-man  commentators, 
•having  discovered  that  tlie  lays  of  the  mediaeval 
minstrels  were  chaunted  to  a  melody  called  "  die 
Jungfr-auenweise,"  have  transfeiTed  that  notion  to 
the  Psalms ;  and  Tholuck,  for  instance,  translates 
niD?y  by  the  above  (Jerman  term.  According  to 
this  notion  T\'\'a7V  would  not  be  a  musical  instru- 
ment, but  a  melody.  (See  Mendelssohn's  Intro- 
duction to  his  Version  of  the  Psalms;  Forkel, 
Geschichte  der  Musik ;  Lafage,  Bis.  Gen.  de  la 
Masique ;   and  Gesenius  on   T\'chV).    [D.  W.  M.] 

AL'CIMUS  QAXKifios,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
assumed,  according  to  the  pre\'ailing  fashion,  as  ]-e- 
presenting  CpvX,  'EXiaKeifx,  God  hath  set  np). 
called  also  Jaceim us (6  Kal'Ict/cei^os  all. 'loia/cetjuoj, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  i.  e.  D^jp*,  d.Jud.  iv.  6  vary. 

Icctt.'),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii.  14),  who  was 
attached  to  the  Helleniziug  party  (2  Mace.  xiv.  3)  *>. 
On  the  death  of  Menelaus  he  was  appointed  to  tlie 
High-Priesthood  by  the  influence  of  Lysias,  though 
not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph.  ].  c. ;  xx.  9; 
1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the 
nephew  of  Menelaus.  When  Demetrius  Soter  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court  to  that 
monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  his  general  Bacchides  [Bacciiides]  esta 
blished  him  at  Jerusalein.  His  cruelty,  however, 
was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to  Deme- 
trius, who  immediately  took  measures  for  his  -re- 
storation. The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor  proved 
unsuccessful  ;  but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  aiTny, 


it  is  at  least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the  text  as  it 
now  stands. 

b  According  to  a  Jewish  tradhion  (Bereshith  R.  05), 
he  was  "  sister's  son  of  Jose  ben  Joescr,  "  cliicf  of  tlie 
Sanhedrim,  whom  lie  afterwards  put  to  death. — 
llaphall,  nist.  of  Jens,  i.  245,  308. 


ALEMA 

rontel  Judns,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (161  B.C.)  and  I 
reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and  as  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  "  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary  "  (J.  e., 
which  separated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  it ; 
vet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54)  he  was  "  plagued  " 
(by  paralysis),  and  "died  at  that  time,"  160  B.C. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10  ;  1  Mace.  vii.  ix. 
cf  2  Mace.  xiv.  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr. 
iv.  365  ft'.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AL'EMA  i^v  'A\4fiais;  in  Alimis),  a  large 
and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  have  we  yet  any  means  of  identi- 
fying it.  [G.] 

AL'EMETH  (accm-ately,  AUemeth ;  HdW  ; 
Ta\efj.d6-  AlmatK),  the  form  under  which  Aimon, 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45].  Under  the  very 
similai'  form  of  ' Almit  or  Almuth,  it  has  been 
apparently  identified  in  the  present  day  at  about 
a  mile  N.E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Anathoth ;  first 
by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr.  Finn  (Rob. 
iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  the 
name  occurs  in  connexion  with  Azmaveth,  also  the 
name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix. 
42;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24),  [Almox.]  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  Bahurim 
is  rendered  Alemath.  [G.] 

ALEX'ANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sm-- 
named  the  Great  {^hXi^avZpos,  the  helper  of  men ; 
Alexander ;  Arab,  the  tiro-horned,  Golii,  Lex.  Arab. 
1896),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Mace.  vi.  2)  and 
Olympias  was  born  at  Fella  B.C.  356.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles  ; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without. influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Aristotle ;  and  while  still  a 
youth  he  turned  the  fortime  of  the  day  at  Chacroneia 
(338  B.C.).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (B.C.  336) 
Alexander  put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  dis- 
affection and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was 
menaced ;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (B.C.  334)  to  cany  out  the  plans  of  his  father, 
and  execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  western  Asia ;    and  in  the 

■  following  year  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at 
Issus  (B.C.  333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only 
cities  in  Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any 
resistiince,  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with 
unusual  severity  (B.C.  332).  Egypt  next  sub- 
mitted to  him  ;  and  in  B.C.  331  he  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most 
characteristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In 
the  same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gau- 
gamela ;  and  in  B.C.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next 
two  years  were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  con- 
solidation of  his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Bactria.  In  B.C.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced 
by  the  discontent  of  his  army  to  turn  westward. 
He  reached  Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Baby- 
lon B.C.  324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  In  the  ne.xt  year  he  died  there  (B.C.  323) 
in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  plans  ;   and  those  who 

■  inherited  his  conquest-;  leit  his  designs  unachieved 
and  unattemptcd  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 
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The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  ft'.)  has  been  a  fi'uitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him 
when  simimoned  to  clo  so  during  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  Tjtc  and  Gaza  (Joseph. 
1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jaddua  (Jad- 
dus)  the  High-Priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  who 
had  been  wained  in  a  di-eam,  how  to  aveit  the 
king's  angei-,  calmly  awaited  his  approach  ;  and 
when  he  di-ew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HDX,  he 
watched),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  High-Priest ;  and  when 
Parmenio  expressed  surj)rise,  he  replied  that  "  he 
had  seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a 
di-eam  at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia,  and  promising  him  success."  After  this,  it 
is  said,  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice 
there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold 
his  victory,  and  conteiTed  miportant  privileges  upon 
the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and 
Media,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy 
of  his  successors.  The  naiTative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Joma  f.  69  ;  ap.  Otho,  Lax.  Jtabb.  s.  v. 
Alexander ;  the  High-Piiest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vajikra  R.  13 ;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste. 
Croix,  p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda 
(Ste.  Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by 
the  Samaritans  to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a 
coiTesponding  change  of  places  and  persons  and 
various  embellishments  (Aboul'lfatah,  quoted  by 
Ste.  Croix,  pp.  209-12);  and  in  dv.e  time  Alex- 
ander was  enrolled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism. 
On  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs 
in  An'ian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius  ;  and  the 
connexion  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  124,  tf.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Anian  (iii.  1  e^SS/xri  rifJ-ipa  aTrbr^s  Ta.Qr]S  iXauviov 
■ilKev  is  Vl7i\ov<Tiov). 

But  admitting  the  inconectness  of  the  details 
of  the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are 
several  points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
main  fact.  Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of 
the  East  came  to  meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets  " 
(lib.  xi.  10)  ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Tyre 
"  Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him "  (Curt. 
iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to 
Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  personally  on  the 
Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  governor  Andro- 
machus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this,  Jewish 
soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  anny  (Hecat.  ap. 
Joseph,  n.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city, 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  .Tews,  including  the  remission  of 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times, 
and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the.  Jews 
and  the  gi'eat  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
story  even  in  its  picturesque  fulness.  From  policy 
.  or  conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  gieat  act  which  he 
achie\-ed.     The  siege  of  Tyi'c  arose  professedly  troin 
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a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  Gordium;  the  invasion  of 
I'eisia  by  the  pilgiimaoe  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  his- 
torians, who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.g.  the 
JIaccabees)  and  misi-epresented  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8)  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  helil  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  occuiTence  of  an  event  which 
must  have  appeared  to  them  tri\'ial  or  unintelligible 
(Jahn,  Archaeol.  iii.  300  fi'. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Examen 
critique,  &c.,  Palis,  1810;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vi.  206  f. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van 
Dale,  Dissert,  super  Aristed,  Amstel.  1705,  pp. 
'39  ff.). 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents 
an  aspect  of  Alexander's  chai'acter  which  has  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biogi-a- 
phers.  He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must 
he  be  judged  by  a  Greek  standard.  The  Oriental- 
ism, which  was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was 
a  necessary  deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not 
the  result  of  caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  Arr.  x\\.  29). 
He  approached  the  idea  of  a  universal  mouaichy 
from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  iinal  object  was 
to  establish  something  higher  than  the  paiamomit 
supremacy  of  'one  people.  His  purpose  was  to 
combine  and  equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed 
the  East  and  West  in  a  just  union — not  to  enslave 
Asia  to  Greece  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6).  The 
time,  indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  pos- 
sible, but  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationali- 
ties, the  fii-st  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his  vic- 
tories, the  constant  mcorporation  of  foreign  ele- 
ments in  his  armies,  the  tierce  wars  and  changing 
fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  baniers 
by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from  king- 
dom, and  opened  the  road  for  larger  conceptions 
of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been  possible 
(cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East  and 
West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
schools.  Paganisui  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon 
as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
in  which  it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  com- 
merce followed  the  progi'ess  of  aims ;  and  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  vindicated  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expre% 
sion  of  human  thought  by  becoming  practically 
universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  B.C.  301,  Judaea  was  made  the 
frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  ft  was  able  to 
make  advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it 
owed  allegiance  from  the  im])ortant  advantages 
which  it  offered  for  attack  or  defence  [AxTiOCiirs, 
ii.-vii.].  Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  revolution  which  the 
Greek  dominion  ejected.  The  constitution  of 
Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.  A  power- 
ful hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea 
of  a  church  for  that  of  a  stiite  •  iuid  the  Jew  was 
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now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  god  of  his  fathers  [The  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  had  strength- 
ened the  intellectual  and  religious  position  of  the 
people.  A  rigid  "  fence "  of  ritualism  protected 
the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Gieek 
manners ;  and  the  gieat  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of 
their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philo- 
sophic pantheism  [Simon  the  Just].  Thiongh 
a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been 
left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had 
realised  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the  world, 
and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them  with  the 
occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well 
as  popular  independence.  Judaism  was  speedily 
divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical  forms  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude  analysis  of 
the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  free- 
dom of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  fomiing 
the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  contemplative 
spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization  of  Home  : 
for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  eflects 
were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose  to  bear  his 
name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office  which  he 
providentially  dischai'ged  for  Judaism  and  mankind  ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the 
judgment  of  Aman,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like, 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  world 
without  the  special  design  of  Pro\idence "  (?!&' 
Tov  diiov,  AiT.  vii.  30).  And  Alexander  himself 
appreciated  this  design  better  even  than  his  gi'eat 
teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §(3) 
that  when  Aristotle  urged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  freemen  and  the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the 
true  answer  to  this  .counsel  in  the  recognition  of 
his  '  divine  mission  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world 
{KOivhs  rjKeLV  deoB^v  ap/U-OCT^js  Kol  SiaWaKTrjS 
Tbiv  oKaiv  vo/XL^ciov).' 


Tctriidmchm  (Attx  talent)  o/  Lysimnchus,  King  of  Thrace. 
01)v.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a  young  Jupiter  Ammou,  to 
right.     Rev.  BASIAEfiS  AY2IMAXOY.     In  field,  mouo- 
gi-am  and  2.  Pallas  seated  to  left,  holding  a  Victory. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors.*  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  several  phases  of  his  character ;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  gi'eater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  first 
mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he  is 
ty])ified  O^?^,  «  he-goat,  fr.  ID^  he  leapt,  Ges. 
Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength  and 


"  The  attempt  of  EcrthoUU  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  tliat  of  Alexander  has  little 
to  recoimncnd  it  [Daniel]. 
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spppd  ;^  and  the  universal  extent  (Pan.  viii.  5,  .  .  . 
fruiii  the  tcest  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth),  and 
maiTellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c.  he 
touched  not  the  ground)  are  brought  foi-ward  as  the 
characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  of  his  power).  He  ruled  with  gi'eat 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3) ; 
"  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  .  .  .  out  of 
his  hand  (viii.  7)."  [B.  F.  W.] 

ALEXAN'DER  BALAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §8,  'AKe^auSpos  6  BaKas  AeyS/j-evos ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.   751,  rhv  Bd\av   ' AXe^avopov  ;   Just.  xxxv.  1, 

Subornant  pro  eo  B (dam qiieudam  .  .  .  et  . . .  nomen 
ei  Alexanihi  iuditur.  Balas  possibly  represents  the 
Aram.  N/yi,  lord :  he  likewise  assumed  the  titles 

enicpavris  and  evepysriis,  1  Mace.  x.  1).  He  was, 
according  to  some,  a  (natural)  son  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  Sf,  1),  but 
he  was  more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor  who 
falsely  assumed  the  connexion  (App.  Syr.  67 ; 
Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed 
the  throne  of  Syria  in  152  B.C.  in  opposition  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  alienated  the  aflections 
of  his  subjects  (Joseph.  1.  c).  His  pretensions 
were  put  forward  by  Heraclides,  formerly  treasurer 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  obtained  the .  recogni- 
tion of  his  title  at  Kome  by  scandalous  intrigues 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16).  After  landing  at  Ptole- 
mais  (1  ]\Iacc.  x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73) ;  and  though  his  first 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just.  xxxv.  1,  10),  in 
150  B.C.  he  completely  I'outed  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius, who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace.  x.  48- 
50  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2, 4  ;  Str.  sxi.  p.  751).  After 
this  Alexander  manied  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemaeus  YI.  Philometor  ;  and  in  the  aiTangement 
of  lii^  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  governor  ( /xepiS- 
apxri^',  1  Mace.  X.  65)  of  a  province  (Judea :  cf. 
1  Mace.  xi.  57).  But  his  triumph  was  of  shoit 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  indulgence  (Liv.  Ej}.  50  ;  cf.  Athen.  v. 
211)  ;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  landed  in  Spia  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pre- 
tender found  powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  tf). 
At  fii-st  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  ApoUonius  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party 
of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fiesh 
favours  fi-om  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89) ;  but 
shortly  afterwai-ds  (B.C.  146)  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria  with  a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of  Alex- 
ander, suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  (1  Mace.  si.  1-11  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf. 
Diod.  ap.  MuUer.  Fragm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c), 
was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defec- 
tion (1  Mace.  xi.  14).  He  hastened  to  meet  him, 
but  was  defeated  (1  Mace.  xi.  15;  Just.  xxxv.  2), 
and  fled  to  Abae  in  Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c),  where  he 
was  murdered  B.C.  146  (Diod.  1.  c.  ;    1  Mace.  xi. 

^  There  may  'be  also  some  allusion  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
"  a  flock  of  goats  "  (Justin,  i.  7). 
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17  differ  as  to  the  manner ;  and  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  i.  349  represents  him  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  battle).  The  narrative  in  1  Mace,  and  Josephus 
shows  clearly  the  partiality  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tained for  Alexander  "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of 
true  peace  with  them"  (1  Mace.  x.  47);  and  the 
same  feeling  was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  supported  the  claims  of  his  son 
Antiochus.     [Antiochus  vi.]  [B.  F.  W.] 


Tetradrachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Bal 


Obv.  Bust  of  King  to  right.  Kev.  BASIAEOS  AAEEAN- 
AFOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  and  palm-branch.  In  field 
the  monogram  and  symbol  of  Tyre  ;  date  TaP  ('63  jEr.  Seleu- 
cid),  &c. 

ALEXAN'DER  ('A\e|aj/5pos),  in  N.  T. 
1.  Son  of  Simon  the  Cp'enian,  who  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  together 
with  his  brother  Kufus,  they  were  probably  persons 
well  Imown  in  the  early  Christian  chm'ch. 

2 .  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high  priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  hn 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandi-ia,  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §1,  xix.  5,  §1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  (plXos  apx°-^o^  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius :  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  EphesiKii  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menaeus,  p'ut  fi-om  him  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.  This 
may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ('AX.  6  x°-^~ 
Ke{js),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite 
uncertain  where  this  person  resided  ;  but  fi-om  the 
caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably 
at  Ephesus.  [H.  A.] 

ALEXAN'DRIA  {v  'A\€^dvSpeia,  3  Mace.  iii. 
1;  Mod.,  El-Tskenderceyeh  ;  Ethn.,  'AXe^avSpevs, 
3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21  ;  Acts  xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the 
Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian  capital  of  Egypt,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.C.  332,  who 
traced  himself  the  ground-plan  of  the  city  which  he 
desimed  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  em- 
pire (Plut.  Alex.  26).  The  work  thus  begun  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  bv  the  Pto- 
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lemies ;  and  the  beauty  (Atheii.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alex- 
andria became  proverbial.  Every  natural  advantage 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  climate  and  site 
were  singularly  healthy  (Strab.  p.  793).  The  har- 
bours, formed  by  the  island  of  Phai'os  and  the  head- 
land Lochias,  were  safe  and  comiTiodious,  alike  for 
commerce  and  for  wai' ;  and  the  Lake  Mareotis  was 
an  inland  haven  for  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  and 
India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Under  the  despotism  of  the 
later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of  Alexandria  declined,  but 
its  population  (300.000  fi'eemen,  Diod.  xrii.  52  : 
the  free  population  of  Attica  was  about  130,000)  and 
wealth  (Strab.  p.  798)  were  enormous.  After  the 
victory  of  Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Antony  (Strab.  p.  792)  ;  but  its  im- 
portfince  as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome " 
secured  for  it  the  general  favour  of  the  first  empe- 
rors. In  later  times  the  seditious  tumults  for  which 
the  Alexandiians  had  always  been  notorious,  deso- 
lated the  city  (a.c.  260  ff.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  X.),  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep.  iii.,  xii. ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.,  vi.  41  ff. ;  vii.  22).  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissen- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendour  of  "  the  great  city  of  tlie  West  "  amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror  (a.c.  640  ;  Gibbon, 
c.  li.) ;  and  after  centuries  of  JVLaliometan  mis-, 
rule  it  promises  once  again  to  justify  the  wisdom 
of  its  founder  (Strab.  xvii.  791-9 ;  Frag.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2 ;  Plut.  Alex.  26 ;  Arr. 
iii.  1 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5.  Comp.  Alexander 
the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandiia  was  mixed  from  the 
first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8,  5)  ;  and  this  fact  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  {Reijio 
Judaeorum,  Brucheium,  B.hacotis)  coiTesponded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians  -^  but  in  addition  to  these  prin- 
cipal races,  representatives  of  almost  every  nation 
were  found  there  (Dion  Chrys.  Orat.-  xxxii.).  Ac- 
coi-ding  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to 
the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  "  and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "  equal  privileges  with  the  Jlace- 
donians  "  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  "of  their 
services  against  the  Egyptians  "  (Z?.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  .of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandi'ia.  Many 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1.  Cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on 
a  foiiner  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
a  large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostacy,  were  canied  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  26;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9,  7). 


The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  G, 
xxviii,  11)  were  lai-ge  (Acts  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Navig.  p.  G68,  ed.  Bencd.)  ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  voyage  in  one  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  2).  They 
generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  [Dicaearclna,  Strab. 
p.  793);  Senec.  Ep.  77,  1;  cf.  Suet.  Aug.  98,  Acts 
xxviii.  13)  ;  but,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii. ;  cf.  Luc.  1.  c.  p. 
670  f.  ;  Smith,   Voi/age  <,f  Si.  Paul,  i)p.  70  ff.). 
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The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  fai'  different. 
The  numbers  and  impoi-tance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  b}'  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,<.)00,000 
{In  Flacc.  §6,  p.  971);  and  adds,  that  two  of 
the  five  districts  of  Alexandiia  were  called  "  Jew- 
ish districts;"  arid  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered 
in  the  remaining  three  {id.  §8,  p.  973).  Julius 
Caesai-  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §1)  and  Augustus 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed before,  and  they  retained  them  with  vaiious 
inteiTuptions,  of  which  the  most  important,  A.D.  39, 
is  described  by  Philo  Q.  c),  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii. 
4;  B.  J.  xii.  3,2).  They  were  represented,  at 
least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  reign  of  Claudius ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judcnth. 
353)  by  their  own  officer  {iQvapxv^,  Strab.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  aKa^dpxns,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7,  3;  9,  1 ;  xix.  5,  1  ;  cf.  Rup.  ad  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  130;  yeu&pxvs,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §10,  p. 
975),  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council  (yfpovffia 
i.e.  Sanhedrin:  Philo  I.e.)  "to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews,"  according  to  their  own  laws. 
The  establishment' of  Christianity  altered  the  ci\il 
position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  lela- 
tive  prosperity  ;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem .  Both 
were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  fiist  Ptole- 
mies, raid  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  tlieir 
religious  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator(217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first  political  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiochus  the  Great]  ;  and 
the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Septuagint  translation  which  strength- 
ened the  barrier  of  language  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  (161  B.C.) 
which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  charge 
of  schism,  widened  the  bieach  which  was  thus 
opened.  But  the  division  though  marked  was  not 
complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to 
the  temple-service  (Raphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  72). 
Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a 
Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  tlie  metropolis 
not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  ('lepf^TroXis,  Philo, 
In  Flacc.  §7  ;  Leg.  ad  Cai.  §36),  and  the  Alex- 
andrians liad  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi.  9).  Tlie 
internal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Church 
was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandiia  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  efl^ect  upon 


^  Polybius  (xxxiv.  14;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks 
of  the  population  as  consisting:  of  "  three  races 
(rpta  ye'iT)),  the  native  Egyptian  .  .  .,  the  merce- 
nnnj,  .  .  .  and  the  Alexandrine  ...  of  Greek  descent." 
The  Jews  might  receive  the  title  of  "meiTcnaries," 
from  the  service  which  they  originally  rendered  to 
Alexander  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Pto- 
lemies (Joseph,  c.  Afi.  ii.  4). 
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tlie  people  more  powerful  than  the  influencs  of 
politics  or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolised 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
'i'he  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union  ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  worship 
of  Serapis  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviii. ;  Diet,  of  Geogr. 
i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Egypt  (August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  5;  S.inaxi- 
laus  Aegyptiorum  Deus).  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of  uni- 
versal learning.  The  same  moniuchs  who  favoured 
the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv.  §48) 
founded  and  embellished  the  Bluseum  and  Library  ; 
and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in  the  Sera- 
peum.  The  new  faith  and  tlie  new  literature  led 
to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  ne- 
cessarily imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around 
them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  ex^posed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastei'n  or 
AVestern  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oiiental  they  imited  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 
powers  of  speculation  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  293  ff.)  ;  and  the  unchang- 
ing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they  always 
retained,  enabled  them  to  h.umonize  new  thought 
with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  the 
Jew  and  Gi  eek  would  have  produced  the  same  gene- 
ral consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandi'ia  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  ensure  their  full  effect.  The 
result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many 
creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have  been 
speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment 
of  Jewish  writing  which  has  been  pi  eserved  (about 
160  B.C.)  [Aristobulus]  contains  large  Oiphic 
quotiitious,  which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a 
Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Geseh.  d.  Judenth.  370)  ; 
and  the  attemjit  thus  made  to  connect  the  most  an- 
cient Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often 
repeated  afterwards.  Kor  was  this  done  in  the 
spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the 
Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  in  some  remote  periorl  an- 
terior to  the  corruptions  of  polytheism,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  primeval  revelation  and  of  the  teaching 
of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusable  to  attribute 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines.  The 
third  book  of  the  Sibyllines  (c.  B.C.  150)  is  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic  litera- 
ture, and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Judaism 
was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  religious 
condition  of  heathendom  which  was  opened  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought ;  though 
the  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras  iv.]  exhibits 
a  marked  reaction  towards  the  extreme  exclusive- 
ness  of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dog-mas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essent.alty  critical  and  not  crea- 
tive. For  the  first  time  men  laboured  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study  ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.     The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
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share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favour  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  Kings  to  c'assical  models  (Euseb.  P/ym?/).  Ev. 
ix.  17-39.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?j,  Demetrius, 
Aristaeus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "  a  prophet.")  A 
poem  which  beai's  the  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  (^Daniel,  sec.  Ixx. 
Apolog.  p.  512  f.  Komae,  1772);  and  several  large 
fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  "  in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  B.C. 
110)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (/.  c),  who  also  quotes  numerous  pas- 
sages in  heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theo- 
dotus.  This  classicalism  of  style  was  a  symptom 
and  a  cause  of  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same 
Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaeo- 
Orphic  verses  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  real  source  of  Greek  philosophy 
(Pjuseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12  ;  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi. 
98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  chai'acter ;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  tiace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favoured  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  scepticism  (Matter,  Hist, 
de  VE'cole  d'Alex.  iii.  162  ff.).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers ;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eageiiy  trusted  to  those 
splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  know- 
ledge (^Phaed.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer  know- 
ledge seemed  to  be  already  given  ;  and  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying 
the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic  :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped,  in  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.  It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
Supreme  Being  Qrh  ov,  b  &v)  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied ;  but,  as  in  parallel  cases, 
they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there  are  traces 
of  an  endeavour  to  interpret  the  anthropomorphic 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Septuagint]  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentaries  of 
Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the 
allegoric  system.  In  the  time  of  Philo  (B.C.  20 — 
A.c.  50)  the  theological  and  interpretative  systems 
were  evidently  fixed  even  in  many  of  their  details, 
and  he  appears  in  both  cases  only  to  have  collected 
and  expressed  the  popular"  opinions  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation — the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — Alesandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  mider 
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greater  restraint,  procluceil  conesponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  {Alemi-a),  and 
a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy  to 
the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "  allegories  "  of 
St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  impoiiance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  expression  of  Apostolic 
truth,  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandriae  teaching  was  more  poweii'iil 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alcxandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  neeflful  to  avoid  ex- 
acrtreration.  The  preparation  which  it  made  was 
indirect  and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of  St. 
John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it ;  just  as  his  method 
of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
could  not  have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  iirst  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John  is  the  simi- 
larity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  tenn  and  not  about  the  i-eality, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it  in- 
volves. At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the 
reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  {\6yos  ivdtdOeros),  at  anothei-  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  wliicli  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\6yos  TrpocpopLKSs)  ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Eevealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence  of 
St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active  Logos 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
the  fofinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man,  and  not 
by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could  have  written 
as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal  unity  of  the 
Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while  it  is  right  to 
state  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition  between  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,<=  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  important  office  which  the  mystic  theo- 
sophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  fulfilled 
in  preparing  for  the  apprehension  of  the  highest 
Christian  truth.  Without  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the  tendency  of 
Philo's  writings  was  to  lead  men  to  regard  the 
Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of  the  term,  a-s 
a  person ;  and  while  he  maintained  with  devout 
earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
he  described  the  Logos  as  divine.  In  this  manner, 
however  unconsciously,  he  prepared  the  way  for 
the  recognition  of  a  two-fold  personality  in  the  God- 
head, and  performed  a  work  without  which  it  may 
well  appear  that  the  language  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  unintelligible  (comp.  Corner,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Christi,  i.  pp.  23  ff.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  witli  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 


=  The  closest  analogy  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
the  Logos  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wliich 
is  throughout  Hellenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic.  Com- 
pare Hcb.  iv.  12,  with  Philo,  Quis  rev.  div.  haeres, 
§20. 
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the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  Apollos  "  mighty  in  the  Scrii)tures" 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  intant  Church  could  have  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fragments. combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  fonn  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  tnith 
is  affii-med  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised  in 
curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  x.  11,  yevo- 
fjiivmv)  in  the  presence  of  a  personal  Saviour.  His- 
tory in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation  of  a  riddle ; 
in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  aftenvards 
transfen-ed  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  (^Therapeutae),  especially  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Essenes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labour,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempl.  throughout). 
The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their  occu])a- 
tion  and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  present  so 
clear  an  image  of  Chiistian  virtues  that  he  claimed 
them  as  Christians  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  forms  of  monasticism  were  shaped  upon 
the  model  of  the  Therapeutic  (Euseb.  II.  E.  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  I.  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  large, 
and  the  gi-eat  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose 
there  (Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progi-ess  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ;  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
oreat  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  straggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious  re- 
ferences to  it :  Matter,  Histoire  de  I'E'cole  d'Alexan- 
drie,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,1840.  Dahne,  A.  F.,  Geschicht- 
lichc  Darstellnng  der  Jiidisch-Alexandrinischen 
Religions-Philosopliie,  Halle,  1 834.  Gii-orer,  A.  F., 
Philo,  wwl  dieJudisch-Alexandrinische  Theosophie, 
Stutto-art,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
H.,  Gesch.  des  Yolkes  Israel,  Gottingen,  1852,  iv. 
250  ff.,  393  fi'.  -It'sf.  J-  ^I'>  Gesch.  des  Jnden- 
thums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  ff'.,  388  ft".  Neiui- 
der.  A.,  Histon/of  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  66  ft'., 
Eng.  Tr.  1847.     Prof.  Jowett,  Philo  ami  St.  Paul; 
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St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  4'°., 
London,  1855,  i.  363  fl'.  And  for  the  later  Chris- 
tum history:  Guerike,  H.  F.,  De  Schola  Alexan- 
dnna  Catechetica,  Halis,  1825.^  [B.  F.  W.] 

ALI'AH.     [Alvaii.] 
ALI'AN.     [Alvan.) 

ALLIANCES.     On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  suiTounding  nations.     The 
geo^-aphical  position  of  their  country — the  pecu- 
fiarTty  of  their  institutions — and    the  prohibitions 
a"-ainst  intercoiu-se  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
h&Uhen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
si\-e  and  isolated  state.     But  with  the  extension  of 
their  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with    foreigners,   and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively   for   commercial    pui-poses ;    the    first    with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  yiew  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwmds  for  the  supply  ot 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27)  :  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  maiTiage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal    family ;    by  this    he    secured    a   monopoly 
of'  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
country  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).     After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature :  they  had  their  origin  partly  in 
the  internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,    and    partly    in   the   position   which    these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyi'ia  and 
Babylonia   on  the   other.     The  scantiness    of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made.     Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result  of 
an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,    who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in   Eg^ypt  (1  K.  xii.  2, 
xiv.  25).     Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  con- 
nexion with  the    neighbouiing  kingdom  of  Syria, 
on  which  side  Israef  was   particularly    assailable 
(1  K.  XV.  19):    but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in 
securing  the  active  co-operation  of  Benhadad  against 
Baasha°(l  K.  xv.  16-20).     Another  policy,  induced 
probably  by  the  encroaching  spuit  of  Syria,  led  to  the 
foi-mation  "of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms 
under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  end  of  Ahab's  dynasty :   it  occasionally 
extended  to  commercial  operations  (2  Chr.  xx.  36). 
The  alliance  ceased  in  Jehu's  reign :  war  broke  out 
shortly  after  between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
each  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).     By  this 
means  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  advances  of 
the  Assyrian  power  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Jews   as   a  baiTier   against  the    encroachments   of 
the  Assp-ian  power.     Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty 
with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 
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*  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  for 
No-Ammon  [No-Ammon],  Jer.  xlvi.  25;  Ez.  xxx.  14, 
15,  16;  Nah.  iii.  8. 


Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4) ;  Hezekiali  adopted  the 
same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx. 
2) :  in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of 
much  good:  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So: 
it  appears  probable  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who 
had  offended  the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance :  and  it  was  only  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  thieatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  afforded 
thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9,  36  ;  Herod,  ii.  141). 
The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  26th  dymisty  left  Judah  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon  subdued 
the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy  secured 
the  adliesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  successors  to  his 
side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-13).  It 
was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that 
Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Jews,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt.  Ne- 
buchadnezzai-'s  first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  K.  xxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2)  :  and  lastly  Zede- 
kiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15):  a  tem- 
porary relief  appeal's  to  have  been  afforded  by  the 
advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxri'ii.  11),  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Syria 
(1  Mac.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x-ii.  10,  §6):  this 
alliance  was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mac.  xii.  1  ; 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mac.  xv.  17  ; 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §3):  on  the  last  occasion  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighbouring  nations  B.C.  140  (1 
Mac.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians mider  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Mac.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20  ;  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §10,  xiii.  5,  §8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  128  {Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  This 
alliance,  however,  irltimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews  :  the  rival  claims  of  Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus  having  been  refeiTed  to  Pom- 
pey,  B.C.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  placing  the  country  imder  tribute  {Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  imder  the  advice  of 
M.  Antony  {Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5). 

The  foi-mation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
vai-ious  religious  rites:  a  victim  was  slain  ana 
divided  into"  two  parts,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  involving  imprecations  of  a 
similar  destruction  upon  him,  who  should  break  the 
teiTQS  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i. 
24);  hence  the  expression  n"'*13  0^3  {-SpKia 
Tf/jLveiv,  foedus  icerc)  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty ;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  PIT'S  (lit. 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  spestking,  the  oath  alone 
IS  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
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between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  imlividnals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  17  ;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  I.  c; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable 
entertamments ;  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of 
salt"  (Numb,  x'viii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occa- 
sionally a  pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a 
memorial  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents 
were  also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance 
(1  K.  XV.  18  ;  Is.  XXX.  6  ;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The 
fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  con- 
spicuous at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix. 
18),  and  any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited 
with  very  severe  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1  ; 
Ez.  xvii.  16).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AL'LON  (I'lj'N  or  fhii),  a  Itu-ge  strong  tree 

of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Thes. 
51,  103  ;  Stanley,  App.  §76).  The  woi-d  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topogi'aphy  of  Palestine. 

1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elon  (fOU  "^ 
(D^33y  V3)  ;   MoiXa:   £'fo«),  a  place  named  among 

the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably 
the  more  coiTect  construction  is  to  take  it  with  the 
following  word,  i.  e.  "  the  oak  by  Zaanannim,"  or 
"  the  oalc  of  the  loading  of  tents,"  as  if  deriving  its 
name  from  some  nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot. 
Such  a  tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connexion 
with  them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv. 
11,''  with  the  additional  definition  of  "by  Kedesh 
(Naphtali)."  Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  following 
the  Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim."     [El,ON.]     (See  Stanley,  340,  note.) 

2.  Allon-bac'huth  (n-lD3  ppSI  <=  =  "  oak  of 
weeping ;"  and  so  PaXavos  ireuOovs ;  quercm 
fletus),  the  tree  under  which  Kebekah's  nurse, 
Deborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  (Gcsch. 
iii.  29)  believes  the  "  oak  of  Tabor  "  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "  plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  "  Tabor"  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah,"  and 
he  would  further  identify  it  with  the  "  palm-tree 
of  Deborah "  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanley, 
143,  220.  [G.]" 

ALMO'DAD  (TIId'pN';  'E\/ia)5c{5;  Elmo- 
dad'),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  His  settlements  mast  be 
looked  for,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Joktan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  and 
his  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudiid,  tlie  word  being  one  of  those  proper 
names  that  admit  of  the  article's  being  prefixed),  a 
famous  personage  in  Arabian  histoly,  the  reputed 
father  of  Ishmael's  Arab  wife  {Mir-dt  cz-Zenidn, 
See),  and  the  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older,  or  first, 
Jurhum),  that,  coming  fi'om  the  Yemen,  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh,  and  inleiTnan-ied 
with  the  Ishmaelites.     The  name  of  Mudad  was 

P^N,  Allorit  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Ilooffht,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  most  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson's  JTrhr.  Text,  46). 

b  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Tarpuni  Jonathan 
renders  this  passajro  bywords  moaning  "  the  plain  of 
tlic  swamp"  (see  Schwarz,    ISl).     This  is   Ewald's 
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peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and  borne  by  several  of  its 
chiefs  (Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  snr  I'llist.  dcs 
Arabes  (Wtmt  U Islamisme,  cjrc,  i.  33,  scq.,  168,  and 
194,  scq.).  Gesenius  {^Lex.  ed.  Tregelles,  in  loc.) 
says,  "  If  there  were  an  ancient  en-or  in  reading 

(for  ^"l1tD?K),  we  might  compai-e  Morad,  ^1-^ 
"''  i\»»«3  -Ikj)  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Ai'abia  Felix,  near  Zabid."  (For 
this  tribe   see  Abulfedae  Hist.  Anteislamica ,  ed. 

-J 
Fleischer,  p.  190.)     Others  have  suggested  ^,^i^ 

but  the  well-known  tribes  of  this  stock  ai-e  of  Ish- 
maelite  descent.  Bochart  (^Phaleg,  Ii.  16)  thinks 
that  Almodad  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
' AWov/xaiSiTai  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  a  people 
of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Lar  [Arabia].  [E.  S.  P.] 

AL'MON  (]V2bV;  Ta^aAa;  Almon),  a  city 
within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth — probably  a  later  fonn,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemeth.]  [G.] 

AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  nO;'n^2"^"jb'?y  ;  VeXixwv  AeP\a0aifi ; 

Hclnaon-dihlathaini),  one  of  the  latest  stations  of 
the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Dibon- 
gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhihdn,  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Arnon ;  and  there  is  thus  every  pro- 
bability that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identical  with 
Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by  Je- 
remiah (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on  fur- 
ther exploration.  [G-] 
ALMOND-TEEE  ;  ALMOND  OpV}).  '  In 

Jer.  i.  11,  Slidqed  signifies  the  tree,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  is  the  first  of  all  trees  which  buds,  and 
as  it  were  awakes  out  of  sleep,  after  the  winter  season 
(root  TpJi*,  vigilavit ;  Comp.  Plin.  xvi.  25,  s.  42  : 
"  floret  prima  omnium  amygdala  mense  Jauuario, 
Martio  \'er6  pomum  maturat").  The  LXX.  render 
Tpti'  ?)'?'2,  by  PaKrr]piav  Kapv'ivriv.  In  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii.  8,  "Ipt'  signifies  the  fi'uit, 
and  the  LXX.  have  Koipva  in  both  places,  the  Vulg. 
amygdala.  In  Eccl.  xii.  5,  TptJ'H  |*W''1  is  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  Ka\  ai/drja-ei  rh  Afj.vySa\oy,  a 
rendering  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  but  re- 
jected by  Gesenius  on  the  ground  that  the  flower  of 
the  almond-tree  is  pink,  not  white ;  and  therefore 
has  no  refeience  to  the  hoariness  of  old  age.  Ge- 
senius suggests  "  spemit  seu  fastidit  (senex  dentibus 
carens)  amygdalam,"  vel  "  fastidium  creat  amyg- 
dala seni." 

In  Ex.  XXV.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20,  the  Pual 
participle  of  the  root  'IptJ'  occurs,  signifying  "  made 


explanation  also   {Gcscli.  11.  492,  note).     For  other 
interpretations  see  Fiirst  (IT.  W.  B.  91). 

'^  The  Sam.  Aversion,  according:  to  its  customary 
rendering  of  Allon,  has  here  nn''33  "llt^'O,  "  the 
plain  of  BaUith."  Sec  this  subjpL't  more  fidly  ex- 
amined under  Im,on. 
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in  the  foiTTi  of  the  almoiifl-flower."  "In  the  can- 
dlestick shall  be  four  bowls  ma^le  like  unto  almonds, 
with  their  knops  and  flowers."  [VV'.  D.l 

ALMS  (Chald.  Hi^^'i),  beneficence  towards  the 

poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  cclmesse,  probably,  as  well  as. 
Germ,  almosen,  from  4\eriixo(rvv7] ;  eleemosijnn, 
Vulg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.  S.  Bid.).  The  word 
"  alms  "  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  O.T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  Heb.  HpTy,  righteousness,  the  usual  equivalent 
for  alms  in  0.  T.,  is  rendered  by  KXX.  in  Deut. 
x.xiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and  elsewhere,  iXerjixoffiivT), 
whilst  some  MSS.,  with  Vulg.  and  Rhem.  Test., 
read  in  Matt.  vi.  1,  SiKaioavvT}. 

The  duty  of  alrasgi\'ing,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveyard 
(Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  22  ;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19, 
xxvi.  2-13;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise, 
the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a  manner 
signifiaxnt  of  his  own  previously  destitute  condition. 
Eveiy  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  pro- 
prietor was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of  his  produce 
with  "  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow."  The  theological  estimate  of  alms- 
giving among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passages: — Job  xxxi.  17  ;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4  ; 
Esth.  ix.  22  ;  Ps.  cxii.  9  ;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of 
Dorcas;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  maybe  added, 
Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11  ;  and  Ecclus.  iii.-  30', 
xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
intei-pret  righteousness  'by  almsgi\ing  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;  Ps.  xvii.  1.5. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii.  41), 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education  of 
poor  children  of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivity 
there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it 
was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt.  xx.  30  ; 
Mark  x.  46;  Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  know^l  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections were  of  two  kinds  ;  1.  of  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  received 
in  a  chest  or  box  (HDIp)  in  the  s_\Tiagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the  evening ; 
2.  for  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and  rnone^, 
collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  received 
in  a  dish  ('•inJDn),  and  distributed  by  the  three 
collectors.  The  two  collections  obtiuned  the  names 
respectively  of  "alms  of  the  chest,"  and  "alms  of 
the  dish."  Special  collections  and  distributions  were 
also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  m  almsoiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performaure,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposino;  that  the  ex- 
pression ix))  (ra\iri(Tr)s  is  more  than  a  mode  of  de- 
nouncing their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn  from  the 
frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  reli- 
gious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Eleem.  Jud  32 
Vitringa,  De  Sgn.  Vet.  iii.  1 ,  13.  Elsley,  On  Gospels. 
Maimonides,  Do  Jure  Pauperis,  \ii.  10  ;  ix.  1,  6  •  x. 
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(Prideaux).  Mm,  Arch.  Bihl.xx.Zll.  (Upham.) 
Lightfoot,  Horae  Hehr.,  on  Matt.  vi.  2,  and  Descr. 
Templi,  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  '  Tuba.'  [See 
Offerings  ;  Poor  ;  Tithes  ;  Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relie\'ing  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4  ;  Luke 
xiv.  13  ;  Acts  xx.  3.5  ;  Gal.  ii.  10).  Every  Chris- 
tian was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30;   Rom.  xv.  25-27  ; 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v.  10).     [H.  W.  P.] 

ALMUG  or  ALGUM  TEEE  (D''iip^N  and 

D''S-1il?N;  the  former  occmiing  in  1  K.  x.  11, 
12,  and  the  latter  in  2  Chr.  iL  8,  ix.  10,  11). 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  these  trees 
were  brought  from  Ophir  and  from  Lebanon, 
and  that  the  timber  was  used  for  pillars  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  king's  house,  for  ter- 
races or  stau's  (n?pD),  and  for  harps  and  psalteries 
for  singers.  Jlost  of  the  Rabbins  talce  the  words  to 
signify  corals,  and  m  this  sense  J-IOpN  is  used  in 
the  Talmud  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  wood  is  meant,  and  that  this  Rabbini- 
cal meaning  is  due  to  similarity  of  colour  between 
the  two  substances.  Most  later  writers  follow  Cel- 
sius {Hierohot.  i.  p.  171,  seq.),  who  take  it  to 
mean  the  red  sandal-wood  of  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (Ptcrocarpus  santalinus  of  Linnaeus), 
of  which  to  this  day  in  India  costly  utensils  are 
made.  The  statement  iu  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ascribing 
the  growth  of  almug- trees  to  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
adverse  to  this  identification  ;  but  Gesenius  sug- 
gests with  great  probability  that  this  statement  is 
due  to  the  fact  ot  this  timber  being  exported  from 
Tyre,  after  having  been  brought  thither  from  the 
East.  The  ancient  versions  afford  no  certain  clue 
as  to  what  tree  is  meant.  The  LXX.  in  1  K.  I.  c. 
have  -ireXeKrird  al.  aTreAe'/crjra,  in  2  Chr.  I.  c. 
TT^vKiva.  The  Vulgate  has  thyi7ia,  from  Ovov, 
Ovia—an  Afiican  tree  with  sweet-smelling  wood 
used  for  making  costly  furniture,  and  variously 
identified  with  the  cedar,  the  savin,  and  the  African 
arbor  vitae.  (See  Horn.  Od.  v.  60  ;  Voss.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  126.)  Some  authors  take  the  algum- 
tree  to  be  a  kind  of  cedar,  relying  on  the  passage  in 

2  Chr. ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  have  been 
the  cypress,  because  the  wood  of  that  ti-ee  is  still 
used  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for  violins,  harpsi- 
chords, and  other  stringed  instruments.  Hiller 
(^Ilierophyt.  xiii.  §  7)  supposes  a  gummy  or  resin- 
ous wood  to  be  meant,  bat  this  would  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  to  which  the  almug-tree  is  said  to  have 
been  applied.  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7)  describes  the 
wood  as  that  of  a  kind  of  pine,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  the  pine  of  his  own  days.  [W.  D.] 

ALOE  or  LIGN  ALOE  (C^HX  or  ni^HN), 
a  species  of  odoriferous  tree,  called  by  the  Greeks 
aydWoxov,  and  by  later  writers  i^vXaXStj.  The 
word  occurs  four  times  in  A.  V.,  viz.  Num.  xxiv.  6  ; 
Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Ps.  xiv.  9  ;  Cant.  iv.  14.  In  the 
first  two  passages  the  LXX.  have  no  direct  render- 
ing of  the  word,  as  they  have  confused  it  with  the 
plur.  of  7n'S,  tentorium ;  in  the  third  jassage  they 
represent  it  by  ffraKri] ;  and  in  the  fourth  by  aXwB, 
which  is  merely  the  Hebrew  word  in  Greek"  charac- 
ters.     The   agallochus   is   the  aloe-wood   of  later 
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authors,  ciilled  also  paradise-wonil  and  eagle-wood. 
It  is  agi'eed  that  there  are  two  soits  of  agallochus, 
the  one  true  and  very  excellent,  the  other  spurious, 
or  at  any  rate  inferior.  The  former  grows  in  Co- 
chin China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  China, 
is  never  expoited,  and  is  so  rare  in  India  as  to  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  the  wood, 
resinous,  blackish,  heavy,  ami  perforated  as  by 
worms,  ai'e  called  Cakimbac.  The  people  of  Siam 
call  the  tree  itself  Kias'ma  ;  the  Japanese  Kaworiki, 
or  scented-tree  ;  and  the  Chinese  Su  ':-hianj.  The 
aroma  of  the  tree  is  said  to  arise  when  it  becomes 
old  from  the  thickening  ot  the  oily  particles  into 
resin  within  the  trunk.  See  description  and  figure 
of  the  tree  in  Rumphii  Herb.  Amhoinensi.  v.  ii. 
p.  29-40.  The  inferior  sort  is  called  Garo  in 
Eastern  India,  and  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  Excoecaria  Agallocha  of  Linnaeus. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  aghil,  hdraghil,  or 
kalagaru,  from  which  both  the  Greek  and  Heb. 
names  would  seem  to  be  derived.  The  Portuguese, 
the  first  Europeans  who  visited  India,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  called  the  aghil,  eagle-wood, 
whence  we  have  the  French  hois  d'aigle,  and  the 
Oerm.  Adlcrholz.     De  Saey  suggests  a   connexion 

between  DvHN and theArabic\ljfc    \^^  or  Xjij'lj" 

("  quod  more  Aegyptionim  pronunciatur  hahda"') 
=  cardamonvnn,  Avicen.  Op.  Arab.  v.  i.  p.  163, 
24.5,  275 ;  but  Gesenius  demurs  to  this  as  too  bold. 
The  aloe-wood  is  used  in- the  East  for  pert'umnig 
garments  and  rooms,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
cordial  in  fainting  and  epileptic  fits.  The  flower  of 
the  Excoecaria  is  highly  fragi'ant.  See  Cels.  Hiero- 
bot.  V.  i.  p.  134-17(3;  Dioscorid.i.  v.  21  ;  and  De 
Lamark,  Encgcl.  Method,  i.  422-429.      [W.  D.] 

A'LOTH  {r\hv ;  BaaAiO  ;  Baloth),  a  jJace 
or  district,  fonning  with  Asher  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ninth  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers  (1  K. 
iv.  16).  It  is  read  by  the  LXX.  and  later  scholars 
as  Bealoth,  though  the  A.  V.  treats  the  3  as  a 
prefix.  In  the  former  case  see  Bealoth.  Josophus 
has  riiv  irepl  'ApKTjv  izapaXlav,  'Ap/cJ;  being  the 
name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib) 
ou  the  sea-coast  in  Asher.  [(j .] 

ALPHAE'US  ('AX(J)a?os ;  '•Q^n),  the  father 

of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt.  x.  3  ; 
Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  hus- 
band of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mother 
of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the 
cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25.)  [Mary.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  Cleophas)  ;  a  variation  arising  from  the 
double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  n  ;  and  found  also 
in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew  names.  Winer 
compares  'Kyyatos  from  ""lin,  'E/ia0  from  71^311, 
(pacTfK  from  PIDS  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  TajSe'/c  from  niD 
(Gen.  xxii.  24),  and  says  that  ^although  no  reliable 
example  appears  in  the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  H 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  yet  such  are  ^ound,  as 
in  KiXiKia  from  '^7t^.  Whether  the  fact  of  this 
variety  existing  gives  us  a  farther  right  to  identify 
Alphaeus  with  the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  determined.  If,  as  commonly, 
the  ellipsis  in  'lovSas  'laKc&^ov  in  Luke  vi.  15, 
Acts  i.  13,  is  to  lie  tilled  uj)  l)y  inserting  aSe\(p6s, 
then  the  apostle  St.  Jude  was  another  son  of 
Alphaeus.    And  in  Mark  ii.  14,  Levi  ror  Matthew) 
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is  also  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Aljihaens.  Nor 
can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  why  we  should 
suppose  this  to  have  been  a  diflerent  person,  as  is 
usually  done.  For  further  particulars,  see  James 
THE  Less,  and  Brethren  of  Jesus.      [H.  A.] 

ALTAR  (nSTp  ;  6u(ria(TTi']piov,  ^ai/xSs  ;  a/- 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the 
ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists'indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an-  altar  after  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and  Abel, 
and  afterwai'ds  Noah  and  Abraham,  offered  sacrifice 
(Pseudo  Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9).  According 
to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made  upon  an 
altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  for  the  pui- 
pose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were  i-eai'ed  both 
those  of  the  Patriai'chs  and  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other  way  valuable, 
at  least  shows  the  great  importance  which  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  altar  as  the  centi'al  point  of  their 
religious  worship  (Biihr,  Symbol,  ii.  350). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.  g. 
where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xx\'i.  25, 
XXXV.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were  erected 
for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial.  Such  was 
the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jehovah  Nissi, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  wai-  with  Ama- 
lek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15,  16). 
Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
"  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  was  erected 
"  not  for  burnt  offering  nor  for  sacrifice,"  but  that 
it  might  be  "  a  witness  "  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  Altai's  were  most 
probably  originally  made  of  earth.  The  Law  of 
Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26)  :  any  iron  tool  would 
have  profaned  the  altar — but  this  could  only  refer 
to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on  which  the 
victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlmd  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  burnt  otlisring.  (See  below.) 

In  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii.  2  ; 
for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  themselves 
sometimes  called  "  high  places  "  (fllDS,  2  K.  xxiii. 
8  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  &c.).  By  the  Law^of  Moses  all 
altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8, 
9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  &.c.).  This  prohibition, however, 
was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least  till  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites. 
Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So 
likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its 
being  regarded  as  a  yilace  of  refuge  or  asylimi  (Ex. 
xxi.'U:   1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-ofiering 
(called  also  the  Altar  /car'  i^ox'h'',  see  Hjivernick 
in  Ez.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt  offering  (n^iyn  n2TD\ 
callwl  in  Malach.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord," 
perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  I (5.  This  dilleicd  in  con- 
sti-uction  at  different  times.    (1.)   In  the  Tabernacle 
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(Ex.  xxvii  1  ff.  xxxviii.  1  ft'.)  it  was  compara- 
tively small  and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  square. 
It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  plmiJvS  of 
shittim  (or  acacia)-wood  overlaid  with  brass.  (Jo- 
sephus  says  gold  instead  of  brass.  Ant.  iii.  6,  §8). 
The  interior  was  hollow  (nh?  3-133,  Ex.  .xxvii.  8). 
But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  covering  to  the  altar 
on  which  the  victims  might  be  placed,  Jarchi  is 
probably  coiTect  in  supposing  that  whenever  the 
tabernacle  for  a  time  became  stationary,  the  hollow 
case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with  earth.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx.  24,  where 
the  command  is  given,  "  make  me  an  altar  of  earth," 
&c.,  and  observes:  "  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
aeneum  altai'e  cujus  concavum  terra  implebatur, 
cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  foiu-  comers  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  brass.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  the 
words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  ITlbl.l^  jlinH  -ISSp,  should 
be  explained.  According  to  JMendelssohn  they  mean 
that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with  the  altar. 
So  also  Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc).  And  this  is  pro- 
bably right.  By  others  they  are  understood  to 
describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns  from  the 
altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards;  and  to 
them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the 
olfering  of  the  sin-oflering  (Lev.  iv.  7  if.)  the  blood 
of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baumgarten, 
Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.)  Round  the 
altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  (or,  as 
others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  projecting  ledge 
(3'3"l3,  A.  V.  "  Compass  "^  on  which  perhaps  the 

priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net-work  of  brass 
(DK'nJ  n^-)  nb'J?a  "I33G)  was  affixed,  and 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  larger  below  than 
above."  Othere  have  supposed  this  grating  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  boards  of  which  the  altar  was  com- 
posed, or  even  to  have  been  substituted  for  them 
half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  liorizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  According 
to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  net-work  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.B,  §8).  At  the  fo\ir  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brasen  rings  into  which  were  inserted 
the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These 
staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself. 
As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  XX.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  3'3"13,  or 
ledge  from  which  they  officiated.     This  must  have 
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Knobel  {in  loc.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
tlie  net-work  was  to  protect  tlie  altar  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  officiating  priests. 
The  33  j3,  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
way  of  finish,  at  the  top  of  this. 


been  eitlier  on  the  north  or  south  side ;  for  on  the 
east  was  "the  place  of  the  ashes"  (Lev.  i.  16), 
and  on  the  west  at  no  gi-eat  distance  stood  the  laver 
of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  it  was 
on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the  altiu-  was  at 
"  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation" (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various  utensils  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3)  were:  (1.) 
n'lT'D,  pans  to  clear  away  the  fat  (IJl^'lb)  and 

cishes  with :  elsewhere  the  word  is  used  of  the  pots 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  put  to  seethe 
(cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  with 

1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (2.)  D^J?*  shovels,  Y \x\g.  for-cipes 
Gesen.   pakte  cineri   removendo.      (3.)   mpltp, 

basons.  LXX.  (/)iaAai,  vessels  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  sprinkled  (r.  pit).  (4.)  njpTD,  flesh-hooks, 
LXX.  Kpfdype.'.,  by  means  of  which  the  flesh  was 
remox'ed  from  the  caldron  or  pot.  (See  1  Sam.  ii. 
13,  14,  where  they  ai-e  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  nnPlD,  fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers. 
These  might  either  be  used  for  taking  coals  from 
the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12)  ;  or  for  burning 
incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to 
give  the  word  a  diti'erent  meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38, 
where  our  version,  following  the  Vulgate,  translates 
it  "  snufF-dishes."  All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 
(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  con- 
siderably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former 
it  was  square:  but  the  length  and  breadth  were 
now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv. 
1).  It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64; 

2  Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  thi'ee  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Sureuhus. 
Misiimt,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 
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Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26)  and  the  assertion  of  J osephus  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
symbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
prohibition  in  Ex. xx.  has  bean  inteipreted  as  apply- 
ing to  a  continuous  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that   we    are    necessarily   unable    to  determine  the 
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question,  Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (6J''||nM_)  this 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it  after-  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  {ei/eKalviffe,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It 
was  "cleansed"  by  command  of  Hezekiah  (•"13'inPj 
2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and  Manasseh,  after  renouncing  his 
idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetib,  p''1)  or  rebuilt  it 
(Keri,  p''1).  It  may  finally  have  been  broken  up 
and  the  brass  caiTied  to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  (Jer.  lii.  17  ft'.).  According  to  the  Rab- 
binical tradition,  this  altar  stood  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  man  was  originally  created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Bunit-oftering  in  the  second 
(Zenibbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xi.  4,  §  1)  it  was.  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  whi(?h 
that  of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47, 
of  unhewn  stones  (xidovs  oKoKX-npovs).  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  (ftj/coSfS^urjcrai/  ^SeAvyfia 
iptificixreus  eirl  ro  dvffMffrrjptov,  1  ilacc.  i.  54): 
and  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  imhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §6): — "In 
front  of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in 
heio-ht,  and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, viz.  50  cubits :  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
horn-like  comers  projecting  from  it;  and  on  the 
south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  More- 
over it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did 
iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time."  Rutin,  has  40 
cubits  square  instead  of  50.  The  dimensions  given 
in  the  ]\Ii.shna  are  different.  It  is  there  said  (Mid- 
doth,  .3,  1)  that  the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits 
square ;  at  the  height  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground 
30  cubits  square ;  at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was 
the  circuit,  XSIID)  it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits 
square,  and  at  the  horns  still  further  to  26.  A 
space  of  a  cubit  each  way  was  here  allowed  for  the 
officiating  priests  to  walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square 
wore  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar  (nSn^On).   This 

description  is  not  very  clear.  But  the  Rabbmical 
and  other  interpreters  consider  the  altar  from  the 
Xll'lD  upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square, 
allowing  at  the  top,  however,  a  cubit  each  way  for 
the  homs,  and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the 
priests.  Others,  however  (as  L'Empereur  in  loc), 
suppose  the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to 
have  been  2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
altar  on  which  the  fire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with  Jo- 
sephus (see  above),  and  with  refeience  to  the  law 
ah-eady  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn ;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Fea.st  of  Tabernacles  they  were  white- 
washed afresh.  The  way  up  (K'33)  was  on  the 
south  side,  32  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  constructed 
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also  of  unhewn  stones.  In  connexion  with  the 
hora  on  the  south-west  was  a  pipe  intended  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victims  which  was 
sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood 
was  attei-wards  can-ied  by  means  of  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  brook  Kidi-on.  Under  the 
altar  was  a  cavity  into  which  the  drink-offerings 
passed.  It  was  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  marble, 
and  emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  ofbrasen  rings,  to  secure 
the  animals  which  were-  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scaidet 
thread  (N"13''3  h^  D-"in)  to  mai-k  where  the  blood 
was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a  perpetual  fiie 
was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.-  This,  as 
Bahr  (Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol 
and  token  of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was 
concentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered, 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  would  have  looked 
like  the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was 
therefore,  as  he  obser\-es,  essentially  different  from 
the  perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3  ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Hyde,  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  viii. 
p.  148),  or  the  fu'e  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been 
compared.  These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all, 
but  were  s}Tnbols  of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected 
with  the  belief  which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the 
primal  elements  of  the  world.  This  fire,  according 
to  the  Jews,  was  the  same  as  that  which  came 
down  from  heaven  (Trvp  ovpavoTriTis)  "  and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altai-  the  burnt-ofteiing  and  the 
fat"  (Lev.  ix.  24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar, 
they  say,  like  a  lion ;  it  was  bright  as  the  sun ; 
the' flame  thereof  was  solid  and  pure;  it  consum»l 
things  wet  and  dry  iJike ;  and,  finally,  it  emitted 
no  smoke.  This  was  one  of  the  five  things  existing 
in  the  first  temple  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  second  (Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub 
fin.  fol.  21,  col.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices  was  kindled  from  this :  and  besides  these 
there  was  the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  taken 
to  burn  incense  with.  (See  Cai-TpzoY.Apparat.  Hist. 
Grit.  Annot.  p.  286.) 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incense  (JT]bpri  n2t12  and 
mbp  *1t3pD  Ex.  XXX.  1 ;  dvtriaffr-lipiov  6vntdfj.a- 
Tos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar  (n3Tlp 
Sn-tn,  Ex.  xxxix.  38;  Num.  iv.  11)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called 
the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this  is 
meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  "  spoken  of  Ezek.  xli. 
22,  which  is  further  described  as  the  "  table  that  is 
before  the  Lord,"  precisely  the  expression  used  of 
the  altar  of  incense.  (See  Delitzsch,  Brief  an 
die  Hehr.  p.  678.)  The  name  n3T0,  "altar," 
was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as  no  sacrifices  were 
olfered  upon  it ;  but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  (Ex. 
XXX.  10). 

((•(.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
2  cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were 
of  one  jiicce  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  (So  Rabb. 
Levi  ben  (ler.som  : — "  Discimus  inde  quod  non  cou- 
veniat  facere  cornua  sc']iaratini,  et  altari  deinde  ap- 
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lumere,   sed   quod    comua  debeaiit  esse  ex  corpoie 
altaris"  (^Comment,  in  Leg.  fol.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a  top  or  roof  (311  ;  icrxapa,  LXX.), 
ou  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
Ibllowing  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  craticii- 
lain  ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant  ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  Round 
the  altar  was  a  boi'der  or  wreath  (")T ;  (rTpenr^v 
aTi(pa.vr)v  xp""'^'')  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  iirriv 
i<Tx°-p^  XP^'^^"'  ^'"'^P  cLveaToicra,  iX^vTa  Kara 
■ywvlav  eKaffTrjU  ffT^cpavov  {Ant.  iii.  1).  "  Erat 
itaque  cinctorium,  ex  solido  contiatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhaerebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altai'i  in  terram  de-. 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  Annot. 
)).  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  lings  which 
were  to  be  "  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  figure : — 
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Supposed  farm  of  t'.ic  Altar  of  I 


This  altar-  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  (Hx.  xxx. 
G,  xl.  5).  Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  iffw  tov  irpoTf- 
pov  Kwra-K^T&fffJLaros,  and  as  standing  between  the 
(-•aiKllcstick  and  the  table  of  shew-bread.  In  appa- 
rent coutra<liction  to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the  objects 
vvMch  were  within  the  second  vail  (/xeTO,  rh  Sevrepov 
KaTaireTacrixd),  i.  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  true 
that  by  6vfji.iaTiipiov  in  this  passage  may  be  meant 
■'  a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the  Altar  of 
Incense  whicli  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is 
called  Ov(xiaTi]piov.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in 
1  K.  vi.  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to 

"  the   oracle "    {y^h   "IK'N   n^TSn)    or   most 

Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical  importance  at- 
tached to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might  be  considered 
to  heloni]  to  the  SevTepa  (XKrivy).  (See  Bleek  on 
Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Deiitzsch  inloc.) 

(6.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  48;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  6  is  cleaidy  die  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering.  From  this  passage  it 
would  seem  that  heated  ston&s  (nCV"])  weie  laid 


upon  tlie  aitar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the 
earthly  corresponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
ft-om  the  Mishna  (Hagiga  3,  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  everyday,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  impoi-tance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6  ;  Rev.  vJii. 
3,4). 

C.  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  bi-ick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixv.  3.     The 

words  are:  D''33?n  7V  D''^t3pD,  "  ofiering  m- 
cense  on  the  bricks,"  generally  explained  as  refeiTing 
to  altars  made  of  this  maternal,  and  probably  situ- 
ated in  the  "  gardens "  mentioned  just  before. 
Rosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  fomiulae  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Gesenius 
and  Maurer. 


Valiocis  Altars. 

1,  -2,  Egyptinn,  from  bas-reliefs.    (Rossellini.) 

3.  Assyrian,  found  at  Kliorsabad.     (Layard.) 

4.  Babylonian,  hiHiothique  Natkmale.     tLayard.) 

5.  Assyrian,  from  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  {^hyvdiffrcp 
&€(f,  Acts  xvii.  22).  What  altar  this  was  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion .  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as- 
sertion, as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers. 
Pausanias  says  (i.  §4),  iuravda  Koi  Pu/xol  e^wv 
re  ovofia^ofxivuiv  a.yvw(rrwv  koX  ripuiojv  Ka\  iraidoiv 
Tuv  @7]a€ais  Kai  ^aXripov.  And  I'liilostratus  (  \'it. 
Apollon.  vi.  3),  cfUKppovia-Tipov  rb  irepl  iravTwv 
6eS)V  eS  \4yeiv,  Kal  ravra  'Mrjvriaiv,  ov  Koi 
ayuciffTOiV  Sai/xSvaiv  ^(e^oi  'ISpwrai.  This,  as 
Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if  the 
several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of  &yv(ii(r- 
Toi  0€Oi,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had  the  inscrip- 
rion  'Ayv^a-Toi  Qei^.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
such  inscription  referred  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  as 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter  (as 
Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,  Eichhorn  suggests  that   they  may 
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have  been  built  before  the  art  of  wilting  was 
known  (fionfjLol  avdivvfioi),  and  subsequently  in- 
scribed ayv.  6e(fi.  Neander's  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  coiTect.  He  quotes  Diog.  Laertius, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  do-\\Ti,  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  {tcS  irpoariKovTi  de(f).  66ev, 
adds  Diogenes,  en  koI  vvv  icrny  evpelu  Kara  robs 
S'fifiovs  Tcov  'A9.  ^ti>jj.ovs  avoivvfiovs.  On  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

AL-TASCHI'TH(nnK>ri  b^,Al  Tashcheth), 

found  in  the  introductory  veree  to  the  four  follow- 
ing Psalms  :  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  L\xv.  Literally  ren- 
dered, the  import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy  not;" 
and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  including 
Kashi  (^'CJ*'"!)  and  Kimchi  (p'T")),  have  regarded 
nnti'Pl   ?X   as   a   compendium   of  the   argument 

treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms.  Modern 
expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted  the 
view  of  Aben-Ezra  (Comment,  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
agreeably  to  which  "  Al  Tascheth"  is  the  beginning- 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which  those 
psalms  were  to  be  chaunted.  [D.  \V.  M.] 

A'LUSH  (t^'^^^?,  Sam.  \^"hii  ;  Al\ois  ;  Alus), 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Piephidim  (Num.  xxsiii.  13, 
14).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  the 
Seder  01am  (Kitto,  Cijc.  s.  v.)  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  8  miles  from  Rephidim.  [G.] 

AL'VAH  (niby  ;  Tu\d ;  Alva),  a  duke  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  written  Aliah  (Hvy)  in 
IChr.  i.  51.  ^'' 

AL'VAN  (ppy  ;  Tw\dfi;  ^/caw),  a  Horite,son 
of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Allan  Q'hv)  in 
IChr.  i.  40.  ''' " 

A'MAD  (lypj?;  'Afj.iTi\;  Amaad),  an  un- 
known place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

AMAD'ATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  171  ;  and 
AMAD'ATHUS  (Esth.  xii.  6).  [Hammedatha.] 

A'MAL  (?Dy  ;  'AfidK ;  Amal),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35).' 

AM'ALEK  (pbW;  'A/uaA^jc;  AmalecJi),  son 
of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Timnah,  grandson  of 
Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  ("  dukes"  A.  V.) 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxx\T.  12,16).  His  mother  came 
of  the  Horite  race,  whose  territory  the  descendants 
of  Esau  had  seized :  and,  although  Amalek  himself 
is  represented  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity  appear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Horite  population,  a  "remnant" 
only  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  Edom  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  when  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  43).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AMAL'EKITES  (D^p^POy  ;  'AfiaAr^KTrai ; 
Amalecitae),  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and    the  Nvilderness  intervening 
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between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 
the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7, 
xxxni.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 
over  a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "  country"  ("  princes"  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
V.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the 
Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 
the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the 
two  former  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  fi-om  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that 
passage  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation, 
expliiining  Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a  case  ofprolepsis.  The 
physical  chai-acter  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 
lekites occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  aijd  herds.  Mention  is  made  ot  a  "  town" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
accoimt  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
(Ant.  vi.  7,  §2)  ;  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.  The 
kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
8).  Two  important  routes  led  thi'ough  the  Ama- 
lekite  district,  %nz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa 
by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 
kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  latter  route  ;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  attempted 
to  stop,  adopting  a  guerilla  style  of  warfare 
(Deut.  XXV.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephtdim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  wth  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  tinie  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho ;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  were 
defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an  expedition 
against  them,  overrunning  their  whole  district 
"  from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  and  inflicting  an  im- 
mense loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare  is 
well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  injl  (Geseu. 
Lex.)  fi-equently  applied  to  them  in  the  description 
of  their  contests  with  David  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ziklag,  when  their  destruction  was  completed  (  ISam. 
xxvii.,  XXX. ;  comp.  Numb.  xxiv.  20).     [W.  L.  B.] 

A'MAM  (DDN  ;   2^j/;  Amnm),  a  city  in  the 

south  of  Judah,  named  with  Shoma  and  Moladah 
(el-Miih)  in  Josh.  xv.  26,  only.     In  the  Alex.  LXX. 


AMAX 

the  name  is  joined  to  the  preceding — aa-aipafxdfj.. 
Notliing  is  known  of  it.  \J-'-l 

A'MAN.     [Haman.] 

AMA'NA  (nJDX),  apparently  a  mountain  in 
or  near  Lebanon, — "  fi-om  the  head  of  Amana " 
(Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this 
is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12  ;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
"  Amana")  has  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther reseai-ch  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 
The  LXX.  translate  a-jrh  apxv^  TrlcTTeus.        [G.] 

AMAKI'iVH  ( nnDK  and  -innDK  ;  'Afiapia 
and  'Ajj-apias  ;  Amarias ;  ivhom  God  promised, 
Sim.,  Gesen.,  i.  q.  @€6<ppa(rTOs).  Father  of 
Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son 
of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests.  In 
Josephus's  Hist.  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  is  transformed 
into  'ApocpaTos. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavom-s  to  work  a  reformation  in 
Israel  and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  'Aixaaiav  rhv  Upea,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiali,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  kKaripovs  is  struck  out 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  {Ant.  ix.  1, 
§1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  X.  8,  §6.  But  he  seems  to  be  apncealed 
under  the  strange  form  AHIflPAMOS,  Axioiamus. 
The  syllable  AH  is  con-upted  from  A2,  the  teiini- 
nation  of  the  precediag  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah,  as 
the  final  2  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the  text 
of  Nicephorus  (ap.  Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  the  fonn  'Safj.aplas.  The  remaining 
'liipa/xos  is  not  far  removed  fiom  'A/xapias.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  iu  the  high-priesthood  mirst 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  ^iSeas,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  'IwSe'as,  follows  Axioramus. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacied 
history  for  the  names  Ahitiih  and  Zndok,  who  are 
made  to  follow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12. 

3.  The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19, 
xxiv.  23). 

4.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in  the  time 
of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Xehemiah  ( 1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13). 
In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  "l^S,  /'» 
mer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  """ll^X    Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4,  5), 

a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bani.     Of  the  same 
family  we  find, 

5.  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42  ; 
Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph. 
i.  1).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AM' ASA  (Nt^•Oy,  a  harden;  '  A  fie  a  (rat  ■ 
Ainnsa).  1.  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jethor,  liy  Abigail, 
I>.ivid's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).    Ho  joined  Absalom 
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in  his  rebellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam. 
xTiii.  6).  When  Joab  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
David  for  kiUing  Absalom,  David  forgave  the  trea- 
son of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and 
appointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Sheba,  pretended  to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he  held  con- 
cealed in  his  left  hand.  Whether  Amasa  be  identical 
with  ''t^'Oy  who  is  mentioned  among  David's  com- 
manders (1  Chr.  xii.  18),  is  imcertain  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  Israel,  ii.  .544). 

2.  A  prince  of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).         [R.  W.  B.] 

AMAS'AT.     [Amasa.] 

AMASH'AI  CDtl'ttJ? ;  'A/xaaia ;  Amassai), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

ASLASI'AH  (n''pDy  ;  A/iao-i'as  ;  Amasias)^ 
name  of  a  man  (2  Chr.  x^ii.  16). 

A'MATH.     [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS  ('AfxaOias;  Emeus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
29.     [Athlai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Ajiathas),  "  the 
land  of  "  (J]  'Afxadlris  X'^P°)  i  ^  >listrict  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.     [G.] 

AMAZI'AH  (^*VP^?'  or  ^T]'^'^m,stre7igth  of 
Jehovah;  'Afieffffas,  'Ajxaffias;  Amasias,  son  of 
Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  to  the- 
throne  at  the  age  of  25  on  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  sparing,  how- 
ever, their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6)  expressly  in- 
forms us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  In  order  to  restore  his  king- 
dom to  the  gieatness  of  Jehoshaphat's  days,  he  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (the  scene  of  a  great 
victory  in  Da^^d's  time,  2  Sam.  viii.  13  ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title),  and  took  their  capital, 
Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jokteel,  i.  e.  praemium  Dei  (Gesenius  in  voce), 
which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jewish 
cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  ssv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  thi-ew  10,000 
Edomites  ti-om  the  clifls,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr. 
xx-v.  2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortime.  Having  already  oft'endeJ  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
gi'eat  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ard.  ix. 
9,  3),  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a 
thre.it   that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to 
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death.  We  do  not  know  the  histoi'ian's  authority 
tor  this  statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K. 
xiv.  13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  can-ied  otf 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash ;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
elu'onicler  seems  to  I'egard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  sxv.  27)  ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy 
was  a  consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah 
must  have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliation  in-- 
llicted  by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted 
from  B.c'.  837  to  809.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici, 
i.  p.  325.) 

2.  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  pro])het  Amos  from  Israel  into 
Judah,  and  complained  of  liim  to  king  Jeroboam  II. 
(Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).       [G.  E.  L.  C] 
AMBASSADOE.     Sometimes  "li^  and  some-. 

times  "JlKPtO  is  thus  rendered;  and  the  occuiTence 
of  both  temis  in  the  parallel  clauses  of  Prov.  xiii. 
17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate  to  syno- 
nyms. The  office,  like  its  designation,  was  not 
definite  nor  pemianent,  but  pi'O  re  natd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Dent.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency ;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastisement 
of  that  otience  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5  ;  cf.  xdi.  26-31).  The 
eai'liest  examples  of  ambassadors  employed  occur  in 
the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amoiites  (Num. 
XX.  14,  xxi.  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg. 
xi.  12  an  1  xx.  12.  (See  Cunaeus  de  Rep.  Hehr.  ii. 
20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nicholaus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.) 
They  are  mentioned  more  fi'equently  during  and 
after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  &c.  with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
c.  g.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were 
usually  men  of  high  rank ;  as  in  that  case  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  ■fljere  deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates 
of  similai-  dignity  from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17, 
18;  see  also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found 
to  have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  K.  XX.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  re- 
quest for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submissive  depre- 
cation, and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7, 
xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  am- 
bassadors with  urgent  haste  is  introduced  as  a 
token  of  national  grandeur  in  the  obscure  prophecy 
Is.  xviii.  2.  [H.  H.] 

AMBER,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  b^'^n 
{Chashmal)  which  occurs  three  times  iu  Ezekiel, 
I.  4,  27,  viii.  2,  <uid  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
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flXfurpov;  electrum,  Vulg.  It  is  certain  from 
the  context  of  these  passages  that  the  bituminous 
substance  which  we  call  amber  is  not  meant. 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4.  s.  23),  the  ijX^Krpui 
was  a  metallic  substance  compounded  of  four  parts 
gold  and  one  silvei-.  Passow  claims  this  meaning 
for  the  word  in  those  passages  of  Hom.  and  Hesiod 
where  it  occurs,  and  also  in  Soph.  Antii/.  1038, 
where  he  speaks  of  Thv  irphs  SopSe'wr  ^XiKrpov. 

The  Heb.  ^OKTI  is  certainly  a  inetal.  Its  de 
rivation  is  not  so  ceiiain.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii. 
876-893,  Lips.)  thinks  that  it  is  compounded  ot 
KTIJl  =  rii^'np,  brass,  and  the  Talmudic  word 
"p^D.  n'p'pO,  gold,  so  that  "pD^'n  =:  ^lOK'n?,  hrass 

mixed  with  gold,  x°'^'^'>xpv(Tov,  or  at  any  rate 
brass  having  the  splendour  and  colour  of  gold, 
XaXKhs  xpva-oeiS-ris  =  311 VP  r\^V2,Ezr.  \nii.  27. 
Gesenius  dissents  from  this  derivation,  and  prefers 
to  consider  h'O^n  =  So  +  K^HJ,  the  syllable  *?» 
implying  smoothness,  as  in  the  words  D?D,  )^TO, 
fj.aKd(T(Tai,  mulceo,  &c.  He  therefore  takes  it  to 
mean  smooth  polished  brass,  comparing  Ez.  i.  7, 
7?\>  riEJTlJ.  The  Rabbins  have  a  fanciful  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  ni?70D  EJ'N  niTl,  animalia 
ignea  loquentia,  and  assert  it  to  be  the  name  of  an 
angel.  [W.  D.] 

AMETHYST  (nO^HN),  the  name  of  a  pre- 
cious stone  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12, 
which  the  LXX.  have  translated  afifOvcrros,  and  the 
Vulg.  amethystus.  The  Heb.  word  is  a  verbal 
from  tKe  root  u7T\,  to  dream,  and  hence  it  was 

believed  that  it  caused  those  who  wore  it  to  dream, 
whilst  the  Greek  name  of  this  stone  ai'ose  from  its 
supposed  ability  to  protect  the  wearer  of  it  from 
drunkenness  (Der.  a  and  /lefluco).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  9) 
mentions  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  designated  be- 
cause it  imitates  the  colour  of  wine  without  reach- 
ing it.  The  amethyst  was  the  third  jewel  in  the 
third  row  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  is 
mentioned  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  as  the  twelfth  of 
the  precious  stones  with  which  the  foiuidations  of 
the  city  wall  were  garnished.  The  amethyst  is  a 
sub-species  of  quai'tz,  generally  of  a  violet  colour, 
but  those  from  the  East  are  sometimes  deep  reil. 
The  best'  amethysts  are  found  in  India,  Armenia, 
and  Arabia.  Pliny  calls  them  sculpturae  faciles  ; 
and  they  were  very  extensively  used  for  rings  and 
seals.     See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xyviii.  19.        [W.  D.] 

A'MI  C^N ;  'H/tei;  Ami),  name  of  one  of 
"  Solomon's  seiTants  "  (Ezr.  ii.  57)  ;  called  Amon 
(pON)  in  Neh.  vii.  59.  Ami  is  probably  a  cor- 
rupted foiin  of  Amon. 

AMIT'TAI  Cri^N  ;  'Aixaei-  Amathi),  flither 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  Jon.  i.  1). 

AMMAH,  the  hill  of  (H^X  Di'^J ;  6 ^owhs 

Afifidj/ ;  collis  aqnae  ductus'),  a  hill  '  facing'  Giah  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Joab's  pureuit  of  Abner  after  the  death 
of  Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  (^Aiit. 
vii.  i.  §3)  ToVos  tIs,  %v  'A/xfiaTav  Ka\oD(rr( comp. 
Targ.  Jon.  KnOX).  Both  Syniniachus  (vdrrrf),  ;uid 
Theciilotion  (vSpaywyos).  agree  with  the  Vulgate  in 
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an  allusion  to  some  watercourse  here.  Can  this  point 
to  the  "  excavated  fountain,"  "  under  the  high 
rock,"  described  as  near  Gibeon  {El-Jib)  by  Ro- 
binson (i.  455)  ?  [G-] 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  Ammidioi 
{'A/jl/xlSoi  or  'Afj-jxiSioi),  named  in  1  Esdr.  v.  20 
among  those  who  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Pyra,  Chadias,  and 
A.  m-e  inserted  between  Beeroth  and  Kamah  with 
out  any  corresponding  words  in  the  parallel  lists 
of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AM'MIEL  {hi(.''1pV  ;  'Aniv\ ;  Amniel),  name 
of  four  men.  1.  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2.  (2  Sam.  ix. 
4,  5,  xvii.  27.  3.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr. 
iii.   5),  called  Eliam   (Dy*?!??)   in   2  Sam.  xi.   3. 

4.  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

AJVEMrHUD  O-in^^y;  'ZfitovS;  Ammihiul), 

name  of  five  men.  1.  (Niira.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vH. 
48,  5o,  X.  22  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  26).  2.  (Num.  xxxiv. 
20).     3.  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).     4.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

AMMIN'ADAB  (inriSy  ;  'AfiiuaSd^ ;  Ami- 
nadab  ;  one  of  the  people,  i.  c.  family,  of  the  prince 
(ftmulm  principis),  Gesen. ;  man  of  generosity, 
Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  DJ?  the  sense  of  "  homo"  as 
its  primitive  meaning  :  the  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant, 
vi.  12,  margin,  seem  however  rather  to  suggest 
the  sense  mi/  people  is  willing).  1.  Son  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  and  father  of  Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is 
written.  Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first  niunbering 
of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.  19,'  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We 
gather  hence  that  Amminadab  died  in  Egypt  before 
the  Exodus,  which  accords  with  the  mention  of 
him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where  we  read  that  "  Aaron 
took  him  Elisheba  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister 
of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she  bai-e  him  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar."  This  also  indicates 
that  Ammmadab  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  generation  after  Judah 
the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and  oue  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him  ;  but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Aaron 
may  be  marked  as  the  earliest  instance  of  alliance 
between  the  royal  line  of  Judah  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of  his  grandson 
Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given  in  honour 
of  Ammi-nadab  his  gi'andfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior 
Levitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  m  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  togetlier  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  She- 
niaiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priasts,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Jenisalem  (1  Clii-.  sv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses  ;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  v.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  V.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  V.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 


3.  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb.  B.)  Izhai-,  the  sou 
of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah,  is  called  Ammi- 
nadab, and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has  the  same  reading. 
(The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.)  But  it  is  probably 
only  a  clerical  enor.  In  Cant.  vi.  12,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  read  HHJ^SV,  Ammina- 
dih,  with  the  A.  V.,  or  ^''"13  ""SJ?,  my  willing 
people,  as  in  the  mai'gin.  If  Amminadib  is  a 
proper  name,  it  is  thought  to  be  Either  the  name  of 
some  one  famous  for  his  swift  chariots,  m23"1D, 
or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Ahinadab,  and  to 
the  new  cart  on  which  they  made  to  ride  (-ll^S"}^) 
the  ark  of  God  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  last, 
though  perhaps  intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of 
C;mt.,  which  has  'AfiLvaSd^,  is  scarcely  probable. 
In  vii.  2  (1  A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  anmi, 

"  oh  !  prince's  daughter,"  by  Bvyarep  pa5d$,  and  in 
the  Cod.  Alex.  Bvyarep  'A/j.iuaSoi.p.      [A.  C.  H.] 

AJMMISHAD'DAI  (''"ntJ'''Sy ;  Ayuio-aSot;  Am^ 

misaddai),  name  of  a  man  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
vii.  66,  71,  X.  25). 

AjnnZ'ABAD  O^X'IPV'^  ZaPdS;  Amizabad), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  sxvii.  6). 

AM'MON,  AM'MONITES,  CHILDEEN 
OF  AMMON"  (P»y  (onlytwice),'>:iSy,  W:)^]}; 
P?2y  '•33  ;  'AfjLfjLdu,  ' Kfj-jxaviTai,  LXX.  in  Pent. ; 
elsewhere  'Afj.fj.ciu,  viol  ' Afifj-dv ;  Joseph.  'Afj.fj.a- 
v'nai ;  Ammon,  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  from 
Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38;  comp.  Ps.  Isxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab 
was  by  the  elder ;  and  dating  from  the  destractiou 
of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  in- 
dicated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued 
throughout  their  existence  :  fi-om  theu'  earliest 
mention  (Dent,  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the 
biblical  history  (Jud.  v.  2)  the  brother-tribes  are 
named  together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would 
appe<ir  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  "  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
"  children  of  Lot,"  i,  e.  to  both  Ammon  and 
Jloab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  are  both  said  to  have 
hired  Balaam  to  cmse  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  4), 
whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of  that  event  omits 
all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxii.  xxiii.).  In  the 
answer  of  Jephthah  to  the  king  of  Ammon  the 
allusions  are  continually  to  Moab  (Judg.  si.  15, 
18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called  "thy  god"  (24). 
The  land  fiom  Arnon  to  Jabhok,  which  the  king 
of  Ammon  calls  "my  land"  (13),  is  elsewhere 
distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  "  king 
of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Jloab  the  precise  position  of  the  tenitory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  ^  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut. 


*  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  "  Bene-Ammon  ;"  next  in  frequency  comes 
"  Ammoni"  or  "  Ammonim  ;"  and  least  often  "Am- 
mon." The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  as 
usual,   neglected  these  minute  diiftrcnces,  and  have 


employed  the  three  terms,  Children  of  Ammon,  Am- 
monites, Ammon,  indiscriminately. 

•>  Josephus  says  in  two  places  {Ant.  i.  11,  }5,  and 
xi.  5,  J8),  that  Moab  and  Ammon  were  in  Coele- 
Syria. 
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iii.  16,  ii.  37).  "  Laud"  or  "  country"  is,  however, 
but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  aud  circumstances  of  civilisation — the 
"  plentiful  fields,'"  the"  hay,"  the"  summer-fruits." 
the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses,"  and  the  "  songs  of  the 
grape-treaders  " — which  so  constantly  recur  in  the 
allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.) ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  tiaces  of  the 
tierce  habits  of  maiauders  in  their  incursions — 
thrusting  out  the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities 
(1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child 
(Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a  very  high  degree  of 
crafty  cruelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7;  Jud.  \ni.  11,  12)  to 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy 
to  their  allies,  which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x. 
1-5)  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (xii. 
31).  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  obsen-able  between 
the  one  city  of  Ammon,  the  fortilred  hold  of  liab- 
bah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Ez.  xxv.  5 ;  Am.  i.  13),  and 
the  "  streets,"  the  "  house-tops,"  and  the  "  high- 
places,"  of  tlie  numeious  and  busy  towns  of  the 
rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is.  xv.  xvi.). 
Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  settled 
and  civilised  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene- 
Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin  section. 
A  remai'kable  confirmation  of  this  opinion  occurs 
iu  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was 
worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high  place,  but 
in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very  woid 
which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites  the 
,  contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life  (Am. 
V.  26;  Acts  vii.  43)  [Succoth].  (See  Stanley, 
App.  §89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  nevei-  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of 
the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over ; 
once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho, 
the  "city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a 
second  time  "  to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Ephraim ;"  but  they 
quickly  retunied  to  the  freer  pastures  of  Gilead, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  name 
of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites "  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated  in  the  portion 
of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
which  lead  up  from  the  Jordan-valley,  and  form 
the  natural  access  to  the  table-land  of  the  west 
country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently 
sprang  mainly  fiom  their  share  in  the  affair  of 
BaUiam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  appi  oach  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  Jloabites 
.  .  .  distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 
meddle  with  them"  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp. 
37),  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  tact  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congiegation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kejjt 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  2),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  pecidiar  significance  fiom  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  "bast;«ds"  in  the  pre- 
ceding  verse,    fiom    its   collocation    amongst   those 
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prouoimced  in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome 
physical  deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  re- 
capitulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  theii' 
peace  or  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  tlie 
animosity  continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date. 
Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  si.  33),  and  scat- 
tered with  gi-eat  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  11) 
— and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "  vexed "  them 
"  whithersoever  he  turned  "  (xiv.  47) — they  enjo\ed 
under  his  successor  a  shoit  respite,  probably  the 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Jloab  with  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  —  wheie 
the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fiesh. 
But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  fi'iendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii.;   1  Chr.  xx.).     [Rabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehc^hapliat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Bloabites  and  the  Maonites,"^ 
but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  weie  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  XX.  1-2,5).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they  made 
incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead  (Am. 
i.  13) ;  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  exacted 
from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "  silver  (comp. 
"  jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barle_y " 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we 
find  them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  fiom 
which  the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tiglalh- 
Pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6)  ;  and  other  incursions  are 
elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  many  Jews  took  refiige  among  the 
Ammonites  from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but 
no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  San- 
ballat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were  fore- 
most among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1  K. 
xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23 ;  Ezr. 
ix.  1 ;  see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  nanative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.  vi. 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics — close  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of 
Israel,  and  cunning  cruelty — are  maintained  to  the 
end.  By  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  Tryph.)  they  are 
spoken  of  as  still  numerous  (vvv  iro\v  ■jrA.TJOos); 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear  again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
&c.;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14) 
and  by  "princes,"  nC  (2  Sam.  x.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xix. 
3).  It  h;is  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king 
as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs ;  but 
this  is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
com — "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon;"    and  occasionally  as   Malcham.      In   more 


c  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
ites" in  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
with  the  LXX.  "Maonitos"  or  "  Mehuniin."  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Mi;uuNiiM. 
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than  one  passage  under  the  wonl  rendered  "  their 
kino-"  ill  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 
idoh      [MOLECH.] 

The  Ammonite  names  presei-veJ  in  the  sacred 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  intiuiry  whether 
these  words  liave  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
biew  records. 

Achior,  'Axit^p,  quasi  "liX  '•ilK,  brother  of  light, 
Jud.  V.  5,  &c. 

Ba;^lis,  D'^ya,  joypd,  Jer.  xl.  14. 

Hanuu,  'yilT\^  pitiable,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  ^c. 

Molech,  TiVd,  king. 

Xajimah,  T\'0'^}^  pleasant,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  &c. 

Xachash,  i^•^J   serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 

Shobi,  ''^ll^*   retwn,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timotheus,  Ti/io0eos,  1  Mac.  v.  6,  &c. 

Tobijah,  n>niO,  good,  Xeh.  ii.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  \h'i,  scar,^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammonites 
to  the  Rephaim  whom  they  dispossessed,  should  not 
be  omitted.  [G.] 

AM'XOX    (|ijpX,    once    |1J'')?^4  ;    'A/xccij/  ; 

Amnmi).  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreelitess,  born  in  Hebron  while  his  father's 
rovalty  was  only  acknowledged  in  Judah.  He 
dishonoured  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence murdered  by  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xnii.  1-29). 
[Absalom.] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).   [G.  E.  L.  C] 
ATMOK  (p'lOy ;  'A/xc'k;  Amac),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20). 

A'MON  (|1DX  ;  'Afj-iidv),  an  Egyptian  di- 
vinity, whose  name    occurs   in   that   of  JIDN  NJ 

(Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes,  also  called  N3  [Xo].  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
jlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V.  is  most  probably  con-ect  in 
rendering  N3P  pDK  "  the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in 
the  parallel  passage,  Ez.  sxx.  1 5,  where  the  equivalent 
pDn  is  employed.  Comp.  also  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for 
the  use  of  the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt. 
These  cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  there- 
fore to  be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxs. 
7,  Ixv.  11,  12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity 
"A/xfioiv,  whence  the  Latin  Amnion  and  Hammon ; 
but  their  writers  give  the  Egyjitian  pronunciation 
as  'Afi/xovv  (Herod,  ii.  42),  'A/jlovv  (Plut.  de  Isid.  et 
Osir.  9),  or  'AfiSiv  (Iambi,  de  Myst.  ^^ii.  .3).  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
"  the  hidden,"  from  the  verb  amen,  "  to  enwrap, 
conceal "  (ChampoUion,  Diction/uiire  E'gyptieii, 
p.  197),  Copt.  ^JULOni-  "^^^  intei-pretation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (Mai'eOcds  jxlu  6 
Se^ei'i'iiTTis  rh  KeKpvp.fj.4vov  oterai  Kal  T7)V  Kpv^iv 
irrrh  ravTrfs  SrjXovcrdai.  ttjs  (puivris,  dc  Isid.et  Osir. 
I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first 
order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes.  He  was 
worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Pui,  or  "  Amen  the 
sun,"  represented  as  a  man  weai-ing  a  cap  with  two 
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■•  Compare  the  soubriquet  of  "  Le  Balafre.' 


high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-ef,  "  Amen-Ra, 
who  is  both  male  and  female,"  represented  as  the 
generative  principle.  In  the  latter  fonn  he  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figures  of  trees  or  other  vegetable 
products,  like  the  "  gi'oves  "  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
[Egypt],  and  is  thus  connected  with  Baal.  In 
the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  famous  one  named  after 
him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  ram- 
headed  god  Xum,  and  called  either  Amen,  Amen-Ha, 
or  Ameu-Xum,  and  thus  the  Greeks  came  to  suppose 
him  to  be  always  ram-heaJed,  whereas  this  was  the 
proper  characteristic  of  Nunc  (Wilkinson,  Modem 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  375).  The 
worship  of  Amen  spread  from  the  Oases  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  penetrated  into 
Greece.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with  Zeus, 
and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammon  and  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  [it.  S.  P.] 

A'MON  (pON  ;   'Ap^s,  Kings  ;   'AptLv,  Chr. ; 

Joseph.  "Ajxaicros  ;  Amon').  1.  King  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh.  The  name  may 
mean  skilfid  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  fiom 
|0X,  to  nurse').      Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if 

connected  with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may 
have  been  given  by  Manasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous 
spirit.  Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was 
killed  in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
Probably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated 
his  own  sei-vants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostilitv, 
for  the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  con- 
spirators to  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his 
son  Josiah.  To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the 
ten-ible  picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem  : 
idolatry  supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4, 
iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and 
shameless  indifference  to  evil  (iii.  11).  According 
to  Clmtoh  (F.  ff.  i.  p.  328),  the  date  of  his  ac- 
cession is  B.C.  642 ;  of  his  death,  B.C.  640  (2  K. 
xxi.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20). 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 
2  Chr.  xix.  25). 

3.  See  Ami.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AM'OEITE,    THE   AM'OEITES  (nCN, 

*10Xn    (always  in  the  singular),  accm'ately  "  the 

Emorite" — the  dwellers  on  the  summits — moun- 
taineers ;  ''AfioppaioL ;  Amorrhaei),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Amo- 
rite "  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"Zidon,  Heth  [HittiteJ,  the  Jebusite,"  &c.  The 
intei-pretation  of  the  name  as  "  mountaineers "  or 
"  highlanders" — due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onomas- 
ticon),  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald — is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Amo- 
rites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
country.  In  this  respect  they  are  contiusted  with  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellere  in  the  lowlands ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site, and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of 
Judah  and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaanite  dwells 
by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  PhUistia  and  Sharon] 
and  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  [in  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah], — was  the  report  of  the  first  Israelites  who 
entered  the  countiy  (Xum.  xiii.  29;  and  see  Josh. 
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V.  1,  X.  6,  xi.  3;  Deut.  i.  6,  2>;  "  Mountain  of 
the  A."  44).  This  we  shall  find  home  out  by 
other  notices.  lu  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
xiT.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  banen  heights  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ;  hills  in  whose  fastnesses, 
the  "  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David  aftenvards 
took  refuge  fi-om  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
29 ;  sxiv.  2).  [Hazezon-Tamar].  From  this 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  w^ere  Abrarr. 
was  then  dwelling  under  the  "  oak-grove "  ot  the 
three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiv.  13  ;  comp.  xiii.  18).  From  this,  their  ancient 
seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  en  the 
east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date  of 
the  invasion  of  the  countiy.  Sihon,  their  then 
king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  foraier 
possessovs,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Anion 
(Num.  xii.  26 ;  13),  which  thenceforward  foraied 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Xum.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 
other  side "  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  foi-m  the  eitstern  boundary  of  the  countiy  of 
Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his  land  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refased  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  26)  ;  he  "  went  out "  against 
them  (xxi.  23  ;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons 
and  his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and 
cities  taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25, 
31,  ii.  34-56).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the 
Jabbok  on  the  north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jor- 
dan on  the  west,  and  "the  wilderness"  on  the  east 
(Jndg.  xi.  21,  22) — in  the  words  of  Josephus  "a 
land  lying  between  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of 
an  island"  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2) — was,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  special  sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites " 
(Num.  xxi.  31;  Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi. 
21,  22);  but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated 
to  have  extended  to  the  very  feet  of  Heimon  (Deut. 
iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing  "  all  Gilead  and  all 
Bashan"  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the 
east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  foiming  together  the 
land  of  the  "  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and 
Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain-tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  wiitten.  Nor  ought  we  to 
expect  that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  extemninate — with  whom 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse — and, 
moreover,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each 
other  we  have  con\4ncing  proof  in  the  confusion  in 
question. 

Some  of  these  differences  ai'e  as  follows  : — 
Hebron  is  "Amorite"  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  "  Hittite "  in  xxiii.  and  "  Canaanite "  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Hivites"  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  arc 
"  Amorites"  in  xlviii.  22  ;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Amorite"  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,»  but  in  xvii. 

The  LXX.  has  here  Twf  le^vtraiutv. 
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63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11  ;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 
&c.,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  Canaanites  "  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "  Amorites "  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jaraiuth,  Lachish  and  Eglon  were 
in  the  low  coimtiy  of  the  Shefela  (Josh.  xv.  35, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains ;"  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
moimtain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  howevei-, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously 
quoted  it  appears  plain  that  "  Amorite "  was  a 
local  tenn,  and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts.  (1)  The 
wide  area  over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2) 
The  want  of  connexion  between  those  on  the  east 
and  those  on  the  west  of  Jordan — which  is  only 
once  hinted  at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3)  The  existence 
of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose  tenitories  were 
separate  and  independent,  but  who  are  yet  called 
"  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things 
quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes. 
(4)  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and 
these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in 
the  history  (unless  Arauuah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite 
be  one).  (5)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar 
govemment,  worship,  or  customs,  different  from 
those  of  the  other  "  nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite  "  language  has  sur- 
vived— the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9) ;  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  (Sirioii) 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the  other  ? 

AU  moimtaineers  are  warlike ;  and,  from  the  three 
confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  notice  ac- 
companied "  Abiam  the  Hebrew  "  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed 
by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  ten-or 
of  the  name  of  Israel,  pe)sisted  in  dri^'ing  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  fully 
maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heai'd  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional  men- 
tion of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country.    [G.] 

A'MOS   (D'lOy,   a   burden ;    'Afids ;    .Iwos), 

a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  mDes  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycomore-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  re-, 
gular  prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He 
travelled  from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  or  Epliraim,  and  there  exercised  his  mi- 
nistry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date 
cannot  be  later  than  the  1 5th  year  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(B.C.  808,  according  to  Chnton,  F.  II.,  i.  p.  325) : 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joa-^h  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  eaith- 
quake."  This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech. 
xiv.  5)  cannot  have  occuired  after  the  17th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of  that 
king's  reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest  year  ful- 
filling the  three  chronological  indiailions  furnished 
by  the  proj)het  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  Iv.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  hii 
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reion  were  npproaching  Palestine  (ITos.  x.  (5,  xi. 
.")),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alanii  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
stil!  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii. 
.")),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  ge- 
neral (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  e^dls  was  idolatry, 
of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves,  not  of  Baal,  since 
Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the  throne,  though  it  seems 
probable  from  2  K.  xiii.  6,  which  passage  must  refer 
to  Jeroboam's  reigu  [Benhadad  III.],  that  the 
rites  even  of  Astarte  were  tolerated  in  Samaria, 
though  not  encouraged.  Calf-worship  was  spe- 
cially practised  at  Bethel,  where  was  a  principal 
temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  king  (vii.  13 ; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba 
ill  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  ofl'en- 
sively  united  with  the  trae  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went 
to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  northern  kingdom.  The  book  of 
the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided  into  four 
principal  portions  closely  connected  together.  (1) 
From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah,  as  a  preparation 
for  (2)  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  describes 
the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms,  especially  the 
former.  This  is  followed  by  (3)  vii.  1 — ix.  10, 
in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous  prophecy, 
he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  im- 
pending punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah.  Alter  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven  and  esta- 
blished in  the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  to  all 
eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style  consists 
in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  objects  and 
agiicultural  occupations,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii. 
4,5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  V.  8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Beiirdfie  zur  FAnleitung  ins  Alte  Testament,  i.  p. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  coiTupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
by  St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logi- 
cally and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  pai'ts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  i. 
p.  84ff.)  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

A'MOZ(pn^{;   'A/iciSs;  Amos),  father  of  the 

prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxii.  20,  32  ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xs.  2. 

AMPHIP'OLTS  ('Xixcpl-KoXii),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in 
their  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonicji  (Acts  xvii. 
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1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from  Pliilippi 
{[tin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Amphi-polis, 
because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the 
tovv'n  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egi-ess  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed 
(Thuc.  V.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keni,  or 
"  New-Town." 

AM'PLIAS  {'AfxirXlas),  a  Cliristian  at  Komo 
(Rom.  xri.  8). 

AM'EAM  (pypV,  'Afx^pdfi;  Amram).    1.  A 

Levite,  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19).  Hence  the  patronymic 
Amramites  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  2.  A 
contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  34).       [R.  W.  B.] 

AM'RAPHEL  (^QipN  ;  'Afiap(pd\ ;  Amra- 
phel),  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Babvlonia, 
who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the  Elamite 
Chedorlaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  some  have 
connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amarapdla,  "  the 
guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp.  Kawliuson's 
Herodctm,  i.  446.)  •  [S.  L.]    ' 

AMULETS  were  oniaments,  gems,  scrolls,  &c., 
worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  enchant- 
ments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or 
characters.  The  "eanings"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  (D''?3T3  • 
ivdiTia ;  inaures')  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable 
character  was  the  reason  why  Gideon  asked  for 
them.  Again,  in  Hos.  iii.  13,  "  decking  herself  with 
eanings  "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
"  days  of  Baalim."  Hence  in  Chaldee  an  eaning 
is  called  NK-'''"ni?. 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Rom;m  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In 
the  "  MiiTor  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium.  &c. ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  succina, 
says  •' Infantibus  alligaii  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egvptians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of 
sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt 
(Diod.  i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar-  one  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  A^i.  Egypt,  iii.  364).  The  .\i-abs  hang 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  ot  an  open 
hand;  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises 
from  the  unluckiness  of  the  number  5.  This 
principle  is  often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets. 
Thus  the  baslHsk  is  constantly  engraved  on  the 
talismanic  scai-abaei  of  Egypt,  and  according  to  Jahn 
{Arch.  Bihl.%Vii,  Engl.tr.),  the  W^Vb  of  Is. 
iii.  23,  were  "  figures  of  serpents  canied  in  the 
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(more  probably  worn  in  the  ears)  "  by  He- 
The  word  is  derived  fi-om  ^n7, 
enchantments  "  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  3),  and  the  magical  gems  and  foiTnularies  used 
to  avert  them  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  LXX.  intends  TrepiSe'lta  as  a  translation  of 
this  word;  "  pro  voce  TrepiS.  nihil  est  in  textu  He- 
braico"  (Schleiisner's  TAt'sawus).  For  a  like  rea- 
son the  phallus  was  among  the  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Vestals  {Diet,  of  Ant.,  Art.  '  Fascinum  '). 

The  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetras;rammaton,  &c.)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiiir  manner,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabbalistic  figiu-e 
like  the  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  forni  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or  pen- 
tacle,  V.  Scott's  Antiquary),  which  "  consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded  "  (Sir  Thos.  Biwvn's  Vu/ij.  Errors,  i. 
10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  'Ecpeaia  ypdixfxara 
(Acts  six.  19),  and  in  later  times  the  Abraxic  gems 
of  the  Basilidians ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Abraca- 
dabra," recommended  by  the  physician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same 
physician  presciibes  for  quartan  ague 

"  Maeoniae  Iliados  quartum  suppone  timenti." 
Chai-ms  "  consisting  of  words  written  on  folds  of 
papp-us  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,"  have 
been  found  at  'Thebes  (Wilkinson,  l.  c),  and  our 
English  translators  possibly  intended  something  of 
the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  cmious  phi-ase 
(in  Is.  iii.)  J^'CSH  '''ni  by  "  tablets."  It  was  the 
danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  that  probably  induced  the 
sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi.  8 ; 
ix.  18,  niStS'lD).  The  modem  Ai-abs  use  scraps 
of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  "  telesmes "  or 
"alakakirs")  in  the  same  way. 


A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain 
astronomical  conditions.  Their  most  general  use 
was  to  avert  ill-luck,  &c.,  especially  to  nullify  the 
ertect  of  the  d<p6a\fjihs  ^dffKavos,  a  belief  in  which 
is  found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (i.e.  such  as  were  knowtf.  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Mat.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spiiits 
who  caused  dise;ise.  Some  animal  substances  were 
'"onsidered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xx^nii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
worn  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 
and  says  (xxx.  15)  "  Scarabaeorum  cornua  alligata 
amuleti  naturam  obtinent;"  perhaps  an  Kgvptian 
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fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror.s  wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  chanii  against  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Daemonum,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vuhj.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  work  by  "  im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions"). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "  Hegib"  see  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  "  pieces  of  medicine,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Li\ingstone's  Travels,  p.  285  et  passim.  [Te- 
RAPHiJi;  Talisman.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

AM'ZI  C^DJ^  ;  'A/xeo-o-i'a,  'Ajxaai ;  Amasai, 
Amsi),  name  of  two  men,  both  Levites.  1.  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).      2.  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A'NAB  (23y,  'Kva^did,  'kvdiv :  Alex.  'AviiiQ), 
a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50), 
named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to 
the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its 
ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and  Eshte- 
raoa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Eus.  and 
Jerome  {Onom.  Anoh,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. [*3-J 

AN'AEL,  ANAN'AEL  {'Aua-fi\,  'Avavii\\, 
i.  e.  ^NI33n,    God  hath  given),  Tob.  i.   1 ;    21. 

Cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  38  ;  Zech. 
39. 

A'NAH  (n3y ;  'Ava ;  Ana),  the  son  of  Zi- 
beon,  the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxx^n. 
20,  24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  We  are  no 
doubt  thus  to  understand  the  text,  with  Winer, 
Hengstenberg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others, 
though  the  Hebrew  reads  "  Aholibamah,  daughter  of 
Anah,  daughter  of  Zibeon  (pi?n>'Tl2  njl^Tia);" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  conect  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  \2  instead  of 
the  second  n3  ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second  nS 
to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate  ante- 
cedent Anah  :  the  word  is  thus  used  in  the  wider 
sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as  it  is 
apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  39.  We  may 
further  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  {Pent.  ii.  280  ; 
Eng.transl.ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned  amongst 
the"  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connexion  with  Zibeon, 
is  the  same  person  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  there- 
fore the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  intention  of  the 
genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal 
descentof  the  Seirites  as  to  enumerate  those  de- 
scendants, who,  being  heads  of  tribes,  came  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Edomites.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wife  sprang,  was  the 
head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his  father,  and  rank- 
ing on  an  equality  with  that  tribe.  Seveial  dilii- 
culties  occur  m  regard  to  the  race  and  name  of 
Anah.  By  his  descent  from  Seir  he  is  a  Honte 
(Gen.  xxx^d.  20),  whilst  in  v.  2  he  is  called  a 
Hi\itc,  and  again  in  the  nanative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
he  is  called  Been  the  Hittite.  Hengstenberg's  ex- 
planation of  the  first  of  these  difficulties  is  far- 
I'etched;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
Hivite  C-^nri)  is  a  mistake  of  transcribers  for 
Horite  C'l'nn).     With  regard  to  the  identification 
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of  Anah  the  Horite  with  Beeri  the  Hittite,  see 
Beeri.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ANAHA'KATH  (nnn:X ;  'Avaxap^e),  a 
place  within  the  border  ot"  Naphtali,  named  with 
Shichon  and  Rabbi th  (Jos.  xix.  19).  Nothing  is  yet 
known  of  it.  [G.] 

ANAI'AH   (iT'jy  ;  'Avavias,   'AvcC'ia  ;    Ania, 

Anaia),  name  of  a  man  (Neh.  viii.  4,  x.  22),  called 
Ananias  i^Avavias)  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43. 

A'NAK.     [Anakim.] 

AN'AKIM    (n''|"p:j?  ;    'Ei/oki>  ;    Enakim),   a 

race  of  giants  (so  called  either  from  their  stature 
(JongicoUis,  Gesen.),  or  their  strength  (Fiirst), 
(the  root  pjy  being  identical  with  our  word  necK), 

descendants  of  Arba  (Josh.  rv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwell- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Hebron,  which  from  tlieir  progenitor 
received  the  name  of  y3"}N  n"'"lp,  city  of 'Arba. 
Besides  the  general  designation  Anakim,  they  are 
variously  called  p3i?  ''J3,  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 

,     T-:    ••  : 

33),    \>'iV.^  ^n  c?'  descendants  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 

22),  and  D^pJ^  *:3,  sons  of  Anakim  (Deut.  i.  28). 

These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gai-d  Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim "  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Tahnai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  terror 
in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2), 
they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and 
utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small  rem- 
nant that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their  chief  city 
Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said 
to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  thi-ee  sons  of  Anak 
mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three  families  or  tribes 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  20).  After 
this  time  they  vanish  from  history.      [F.  W.  G.] 

AN'AMIM  (CPpy;  'Ej/e/ierteiV ;  Anamim), 

a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settle- 
ments of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen. 
X.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  far  as  if 
has  been  determined,  this  one  probably  occupied 
some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of 
Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine. 
No  name  bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modm 
geogi-aphy.  [R.  g.  p.] 

ANAM'MELECH     {"^mv. ;    '^vnix^xix  ; 

Anameledi),  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the 
colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  fiom  Sephar- 
vaim  (2  K.  svii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  companion-god  to 
Adrammelech.  As  Adrammelech  is  the"  male 
power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  the  sun  (Eawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p. 
611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name  Anunit.  Ge- 
senius  derives  the  name  from  words  meaning  idol  and 
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king,  but  Reland  {de  vet.  ling.  Pers.  ix.)  dedua's 
the  first  part  of  it  from  the  Persian  word  for  grief. 
Winer  advocates  a  derivation  connecting  the  idol 
with  the  constellation  Cepheus,  some  of  the  stars  in 
which  are  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep."  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NAN  (py;  'Hvafx;  Anaii),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  X.  26)."' 

ANA'NI  CJjy;  'Avdu;  yl««7u'),nameofanjan, 
one  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

ANANI'AH  (,T:JJ?  ;  'AvcLvia;  Anania),  n-Ama 
of  a  priest  (Neh.  iii.  23j. 

ANANI'AH  (iT33;?),  a  place,  named  between 
Nob  and  Hazor,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The 
LXX.  omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompany- 
ing names.  TG.] 

ANANI'AS  {ni))V,  or  T\l-:i?,;  'Avavias). 
1..  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii.  2  ff.  xxiv.  1. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zebedaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xs.  5, 
§2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus  {Ant.  xx.  1, 
§3,  5,  §2),  and  pi-eceded  Ismael  son  of  Phabi  {Ant. 
XX.  8,  §§8,  11).  He  was  nominated  to  the  office 
by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d.  48  {Ant.  xx.  5, 
§2) ;  and  in  a.d.  52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
Ummidius  Quadratas  to  answer  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought  by  the 
Samaritans  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §2).  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  This  has  been  doubted :  but  Wieseler 
{Chronol.  d.  Apostol.  Zcitalters,  p.  76,  note)  has 
shown  that  it  was  so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  who  went  to  Rome  with 
him  as  his  adversary,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  shortly  before  Felix  left  the  province 
{Ant.  XX.  8,  §8)  ;  but  still  had  great  power,  which 
he  used  violently  and  lawlessly  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §2). 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  {B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §9)  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  ot  Sapphira 
(Acts  V.  1  ft'.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the  scheme. 
St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him  as  having 
lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e,  having  attempted  to 
pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the  apostles  an  act 
of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell 
down  and  expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere 
physical  consequence  of  St.  Peter's  severity  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  German  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a  similar 
death  pronounced  by  the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife 
Sapphira  a  few  hours  after.  [Sapphira.]  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  Ananias's  death  may  have 
been  an  act  of  divine  justice  unlooked  for  by  the 
apostle,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  intended 
result  in  his  speech :  but  in  the  case  of  the  wife, 
such  an  idea  is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer 
{Charncteristikder  Bihel,  i.  p.  574)  has  well  stated 
the  case  as  regards  the  blame  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  St.  Peter  in  this  matter, 
when  he  says  that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  anim- 
advei;ted  on :  the  apostle  is  but  the  organ  and 
announcer  of  the  di\nne  justice,  which  was  pleased  by 
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this  act  of  deserved  severity  to  protect  the  morality  of 
the  infant  church,  ami  strengthen  its  power  for  good. 
3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10  ff.), 
of  hi<rh  repute,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there  "  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands, 
the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding  him  to 
arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition  makes 
him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus, 
and  to  have  died  by  martp-dom  (^Menolog.  Grae- 
corum,  i.  p.  79  f.).  [H.  A.] 

ANANI'AS  {'Avavias),  name  of  eight  men. 
1.  (1  Esd.  v.  16)  (Awls).  2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 
3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  4.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).  [Anaiaii.] 
5.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Haman.]  6.  "  Au.  the 
great"  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1,  Vulg.  only).  8.  Song  of  3  Ch.  59  ; 
1  Mace.  ii.  59.     [Hananiaii  ;  Shadeacii.] 

ANAN'IEL  ('AvavirjX;  Ananiel),  {oreMher  o( 
Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH(njy;  Aivdx,  'AAB;  Anath),Mher 

of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 

ANATH'EMA  (aycifle^a,  in  LXX.,  the  equi- 
valent for  □"in,  a  thing  or  person  devoted :  in  N.  T. 

generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  avdOrifia  (^avaTlBrjfiL),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5 ;  2 
Mac.  ix.  IG):  the  Alexandiine  writers  prefeiTed  the 
short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred  words 
(e  g.  iiriOefia,  (Twdfixa) :  but  occasionally  both 
forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19  ;  2 
Mac.  xiii.  15;  Luke  xxi.  5:  no  distinction  therefore 
existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  many  early  wiiters.  The 
Hebrew  D"in  is  derived  fiom  a  verb  signifying  pri- 
marily to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  consecrate  or 
devote,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  tlie  Lord  was  irredeemable :  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  291;  hence  the 
idea  of  exterinination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2  ;  Josh.  vi.  17: 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg. 
xi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
hi'Pach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  jiart  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  pimishe  1 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  DIH  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
extermination  of  idolatrous  nations :  in  such  cases 


There  are  some  variations  in  the  ortliofrrapUy  of 
this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which  must 
be  noticed.  1.  Hebrew:  In  1  K.  ii.  2G,  and  ,Tcr. 
xxxii.9,  it  is  riD^y,  and  simihu-ly  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27, 
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the  idea  of  a  vow  appears  to  be  diopped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondaiy  sense  (i^oKoQpivai, 
LXX.) :  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to 
be  retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah 
(Is.  xxxiv.  2)  shutting  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a 
ban,  and  so  necessitating  the  destruction  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
beingthe  lesultofa  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii.  20), 
the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubtless 
tlie  instances  already  refeiTed  to  (Num.  xxi.  2  ; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13)  ; 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3) 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3) ;  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  were  resen-ed  for  the 
use  of  the  ai'my  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14  ;  Josh.  xxii. 
8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priesthood, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
vi.  19).  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was  utterly 
destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh.  vi.  26), 
and  the  name  Hormah  ('AvoOe^ua,  LXX.)  applied 
to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  D'ln  as  re- 
ferring to  excommunication,  premising  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8, 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  ^nj,  involving  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matteis 
for  the  space  of  30  days :  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  atpopl^eiy  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  aTroffvvd- 
yceyos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  DIPI,  a  more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  invohnng  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (3)  {<^Dt^*,  rarely,  if  ever,  used — com- 
plete and  inevocable  excommunication.  DTH  was 
occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of  the 
three  (Carpzov.  Appir.  p.  557).  Some  expositors 
refer  the  terms  hveidi^eiv  koI  iK^dWeiv  (Luke  vi. 
22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of  John 
ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  iK^dKKeiv  is  synonym- 
ous with  aTTOffwdyoiyov  troLilv,  and  there  appears 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a  severe 
character. 

The  word  avdde^a.  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writing,  and  many  expositors  have  regarded  his  use 
of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial  excommunica- 
tion. That  the  word  was  so  used  in  the  early 
Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
xvi.  2,  §16):  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the  cognate  word 
avaO^fxarl^o}  (Matt.  xxvi.  74  ;  Mark  xiv.  71  ;  .Acts 
xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more  general  sense 
as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3; 
cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and  condemnation 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  32  ;  Gal.  i.  9).       [W.  L.  B.] 

AN'ATHOTH  (ninjy ;  'Aj/aSoSe ;  Arutthoth), 

name  of  two  men.  1.  A  Benjamite  (Chr.  vii.  8). 
2.  (Neh.  X.  19). 

AN'ATHOTH (ninjy,"  possibly=  "echoes;" 

rinjyn.  2.  English  :  Ancthothite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  : 
Anctothite,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  12  :  Antothitc,  1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xii.  3.  "  .lercmiali  of  A."  Jor.  xxix.  27,  should  be, 
"  J.  tlie  Anathothitc." 
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plur.  of  T\^]},  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 

Talmud  Jomn,  10  ;  'AyaSoiS  ;  Anathot/i),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii.,  but  a 
yiiiests'  city;  with  " suburbs "  (Josh.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr. 
\'i.  60  (45)  ).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abiathar  was 
banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's 
30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  here,  "  of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  bom  (Jer.  i.  1  ; 
xi.  21,  23 ;  xxix.  27  ;  sxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men"  ('•tJ'JN,  not  ''33,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases ;  comp.  however,  Netophah,  Michmash, 
&c.)  of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  23;   Neh.  vii.  27;   1  Esdr.  v.  18). 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  fiom  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30) ;  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  3  miles  from  the  city  {Onom.'),  and  by 
Jerome  (turris  Anathoth')  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  (ad  Jerem.  cap.  i.). 
The  traditional  site  a,i  Kuriet  el-Enah  does  not  fulHl 
these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  'Anata, 
on  a  broad  ridge  IJ  hour  N.J*.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled 
fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  the 
remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the 
quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone 
(Rob.  i.  437,  438).  "[G.] 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

AN'DREW,  St.  {'Kv^pias:  Andreas;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers  ;  e.  g.  Athen. 
vii.  p.  312,  and  xv.  p.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cp'enian  Jew,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  41  ;  Matt.  iv.  18)  ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  yoimger  is  uncertain)  of 
Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jesus 
a  second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  foi-mer  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  John's  disciples,  attached  himself  to  our 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mark  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one, 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in 
Matt.  X.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  14, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  apostles ;  for  in  Mai-k  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andi-ew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
k-nown  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  apostles ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twelve  were  Hellenists   in   the  proper  sense.     On 
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the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out 
the  little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
14),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1) 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia ;  Jerome  (Ep.  148, 
ad  Marc.)  and  Theodoret  {ad  Psalm,  cxvi.),  in 
Achaia  (Greece)  ;  Nicephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a  c>-ux  decussata  (X)  ;  but  this 
is  doubted  by  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  i.  7),  and  Sa- 
gittarius (de  Cruciatibus  Martyrum,  viii.  12). 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  25)  speaks  of  an  apocryphal 
Acts  of  Andrew;  and  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xlvi.  1) 
states  that  the  Eneratites  accounted  it  among  their 
principal  Scriptures ;  and  (Ixiii.  2)  he  says  the  same 
of  the  Origeniani.  (See  Fabric.  God.  Apocr.  i.  456  if., 
Memlog.  Graecor.  i.  221  f. ;  Perion.  Vit.  Apostol. 
'■  p.  82  ff.)  [H.  A.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'Kv^p6vMos).  1.  An  officer 
left  as  viceroy  {^LoS^x^jXivos,  2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in 
Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  during  his  absence 
(B.C.  171).  Menelaus  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secuie  his  good  offices  by  ofl'ering  him 
some  golden  vessels  which  he  had  taken  fi-om  the 
temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.)  was  certainly 
assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed, 
he  sharply  reprovel  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having 
previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of 
Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to  death  in 
prison  (TrapeKXeKTev,  2  Mace.  iv.  84  ?).  This 
murder  excited  general  indignation ;  and  on  the 
i-eturn  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degiaded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
ph us  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  High- 
Priesthood  of  Jason  {Ant.  xii.  5.  1),  and  omits  "all 
mention  of  Andronicus  ;  but  thei-e  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  naiTative, 
as  Wemsdorf  has  done  {De  fide  libr.  Mace.  pp. 
90,  f.). 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  {iv  Tap'  2  Mace. 
V.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  foiTner  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  cont)  adiction  into  the  history  (Wems- 
dorf, I.  c. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  335  n. ; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'hvdpoviKos ;  Andronicns), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called  b}" 
him  his  relations  {crvyyevus)  and  fellow-captives, 
and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  that  term 
probably  in  the  wider  sense ;  and  he  describes  them 
as  having  been  converted  to  Christ  before  himself. 
According  to  Hippolytus  he  was  bishop  of  Pannonia  ; 
according  to  Dorotheus,  of  Spain.  [H.  A.] 

A'NEM  (D3y ;  tV  'Afa*',  Alex.  A-vifji),  a  city 
of  Issachar,  with  "  suburbs,"  belonging  to  the 
Gershonites,  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted 
in  the  lists  in  Josh.  xix.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it 
we  find  En-gannim.  Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction 
of  the  other,  as  Kartan  of  Kiijathaim,  [G.] 

A'NER  ("13y;  v  'Kvap;  Aner),  a  city  of 
Manasseh  west  of  Jordan,  with  "  suburbs "  given 
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to  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70  (55)).  By  com- 
parison with  tlie  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  corruption  of  Taanach  (-|jy 

for  i3yn). 

A'NER  ("I3y  ;  Awdu;  Aner),  one  of  the 
three  Hebronite  cliiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the 
pursuit  after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  24).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ANGAEEU'O  (' hyyapeica ;  Angaria,  Vu\^., 
Matt.  V.  41,  Mark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
"  compel  "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Pwsian, 
or  rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  &yyapos  or  mounted  courier.  The  words 
ankarie  or  angharie,  in  Tatar,  mean  compulsoiy 
work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  describes 
the  system  of  the  ayyapela.  He  says  that  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in  canying 
messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses  stationed 
at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from  one  to 
another  without  interruption  either  from  weather  or 
dai'kness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  in  theii- 
XauiraSricpopLa.  This  horse-post  the  Persians  called 
ayyapTi'iov.  In  oi'der  to  effect  the  object,  license  was 
given  to  the  couriers  by  the  government  to  press 
into  the  service  men,  horses,  and  even  vessels. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  signify  "  press,"  and 
ayyapeia  is  explained  by  Suidas  Zrjfioaia  Kal  avay- 
Ka'ia  Sov\(ia,  and  ayyapeieffOai,  els  (popT-qyiav 
ayeaOat.  Persian  sujin'macy  introduced  the  practice 
and  the  name  into  Palestine ;  and  Lightfoot  says  the 
Talmudists  used  to  call  any  oppressive  service 
K''"132N.  Among  the  proposals  made  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  was  fj.^  ayya- 
peveffOai  to  tuu  'lovSaioiv  inro^vyia.  The  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word 
"angario"  came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  practice,  "  festinationem  tabellarii 
diplomate  adjuvi."  Sir  J.  Chanhn  and  other  tra- 
v'ellers  make  mention  of  it.  The  &yyapoL  were  also 
called  arfTciu^ai..  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens ; 
and  Scheller,  Lex.  s.  vv.  ■  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6, 
§§17,  18;  Athen.  iii.  94,  122;  Aesch.  Aq.  282, 
Fers.  217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J. 
xiu.  2,  §3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot 
On  Matt.  V.  41 ;  Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257  ;  Pint. 
Be  Alex.  Mag.  p.  326.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ANGELS  (n''3Sl'pO;oi'  ft-yyeXoi  ;  often  with 
the  addition  of  nin\  or  CPIPN.  In  later  books 
the  word  D''t^''^p,  ol  ayioi,  is  used  as  an  equi- 
valent term.)  By  the  word  "angels"  (i.e.  "mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a  race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  althougli  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him  service  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth."  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  threefold :  1st,  to  refer  to  any  other  Scn'ptural 
uses  of  this  and  similar  words ;  2ndly,  to  notice  the 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  these  spiritral  beings 
given  ill  Scripture;  and  3rdly,  to  derive  from  the 
same  source,  a  brief  description  of  their  o^w  towards 
man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  its  scope  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  does  not  enter 
into  any  extra-Scriptural  speculations  on  this  mys- 
terious subject. 

(I.)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "  angel  of  God,"  "  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
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tation  of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  1 1 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14 ;  where  He, 
who  is  called  the  "  angel  of  God  "  in  one  verse,  is 
called  "  God,"  and  even  "  Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  .xix.  10  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  .xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii. 
22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  ^  with  Ex.  .xxxiii. 
1 4,  &c.  &c.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  the  fonii  of  man;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pe- 
nuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  (iilgal 
(Josh.  V.  13,  15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kmd  of 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "  no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "  at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  revealed  Him  "  (John 
i.  18),  the  inevital)le  inference  is  that  by  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord "  in  such  passages  is  meant  He. 
who  is  from  tlie  beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e.  the 
JIanifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appearances 
are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incarnation." 
By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself 
from  time  to  time  in  that  human  nature,  which  He 
united  to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin's 
womb. 

This  conclusion  is  coiToborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "sons  of  God,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "  gods  "  (Elohim),  the  "  holy  ones," 
&c.,  are  names,  which  in  tlieir  full  and  proper 
sense  are  applicable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  He  is  "the  Son  of  God,"  so  also  is  He  the 
"  Angel,"  or  "  messenger  "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly 
it  is  to  His  Incarnation,  that  all  angelic  ministration 
is  distinctly  refeiTed,  as  to  a  central  truth,  by 
which  alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  under- 
stood. (See  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen. 
xxviii.  11-17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  piiests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20)  ;  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  to  those  who 
judge  in  God's  name. 

these  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  sen'e  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those, 
whom  we  more  especially  term  "  the  angels." 

(II.)  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  rc\'ealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as  e.g.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  com- 
monly, not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power 
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dwelling  in  man  (e.g.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Matt.  viii. 
IG,  &c.  &c.).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of 
the  soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  {e.ij. 
Matt.  xiv.  2G;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39;  1  Pet.  iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  supei- 
sensuous  and  lational  element  of  man's  nature, 
which  is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv. 
24),  and  by  which  he  has  communion  with  God 
(Rom.  viii.  IG);  and  since  also  we  are  told,  that 
there  is  a  "  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "  natural 
{^vx'-k6v)  body"  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not 
assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorporeal.  The 
contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words,  in 
which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after  the  Eesurrec- 
fibft,  men  shall  be  "like  the  angels"  (IcrdyjeXot) 
(Luke  XX.  3G) ;  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil, 
iii.  21)  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
have  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  glorious  appearance,  ascribed  to  the 
angels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in 
heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  when- 
ever angels  have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
always  been  in  human  form  (as  e.g.  in  Gen.  xviii., 
xix.;  Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The 
very  fact  that  the  titles  "sons  of  God"  (Job  i.  6, 
xxxviii.  7;  Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28"),  and 
"gods"  (Ps.  viii.  5;  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
ate  also  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
6,  and  comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last 
passage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a  ditlerence  only  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
sure of  the  attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and 
Love,  because  always  beholding  His  face  (Matt. 
xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like  Him" 
(1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies  finiteness, 
and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  "  imperfection  " 
of  nature,  and  constant  progi'ess,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
36;  1  Pet.  i.  12  :  and  it  is  this,  which  emphatic- 
ally points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow-ser- 
vants of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurping 
the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of  temp- 
tation (see  Butler's  Anal.  Part  i.  c.  5);  and  ac- 
cordingly we  hear  of  "  fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
(t V  iavTwv  apxw)  '•  and  that  they  are  now  "  angels 
of  the  devil  "  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  par- 
taking therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness,  and 
hatred,  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John 
viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must  be 
based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation  and 
fall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
e.g.  Dan.  iv.   13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 

"  Gen.  vi.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  controverted  passage  ;  although  many  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  have  ot  ayyeXoi  instead  of  oi  viol  here. 

^  The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  {see,  e.y.,  Winer's  Eeativ.),  of  course, 
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precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who  are 
renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs  to 
them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  hereafter. 
(Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use  evi- 
dently implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over,  and 
their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much  then  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  nature, 
as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  goodness 
(Matt.  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remaik,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.'' Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incai'nation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  ai'e  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
reference  to  the  angels  are  faj'  more  frequent — as 
though  the  danger  of  Polytheistic  idolatry  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  passed  away. 

(III.)  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only 
vague  piophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19  ;  Is. 
vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  vi.  11,  &c.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  vision  of  God,  through  the  "  perfect 
love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towai'ds  man  is  far  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Providence,  na- 
tural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  ai'e  spoken  of,  as 
under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such' 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  refened  to  them, 
but  in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pes- 
tilences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23  ; 
Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Cor.  X.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off'  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord."  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declai-ations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
fai-  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  by  honest 
interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery.  (See 
especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident  that 
angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  exclude 
the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  ai-e  called)  "  na- 
tural "  causes,  or  interfeie  with  the  directness  and 
universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry,  and  legends  of  mythology 
are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  tmth,  which,  however, 
can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Scriptuie  itself. 

More  particulai-ly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  ol 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  "  su- 
pernatural," or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  "  spi- 
ritual "  Providence  of  God;  as  agents  in  the  gi-eat 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctirica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  diff"erent 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward  crav- 
ing should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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New ;  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  difl'eiences  of  scope  attributable  to  the 
books  themselves.  As  diflerent  parts  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different  views 
of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sm-- 
rounding  God's  thi-one  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fa- 
■iiiibj,  so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entei-tained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  serv;mt  to 
Padan-Aram  (xsiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12),'  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  and  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
than  in  aftertimes.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers  of 
wrath  and  merc_y,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather  than 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
periods  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former  one  des- 
titute of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  vmusual  con^ 
tact  with  heathenism.  During  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of 
created  angels,  an;!  only  obscure  reference  to  angels 
at  al'.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  lebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and  im- 
mediately angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needel  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  angels  ai'e  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  But  in  the  capti\4ty,  when  the  Jews 
were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  churn- 
ing its  tutelary  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel 
and  Zechariah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and 
to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech. 
passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  Vi,  Ti,  x.  10,  13,20,  21,  &c.) 
In  the  whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets 
and  kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  mai'ks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  ilo  Him  service  there.  Whether  to 
predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  his  temptation 
and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11  ;  .Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 


°  The  notion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watching 
over  individuals,  is  consistent  with  this  passage,  but 
•not  necessarily  deduced  from  it.  The  belief  of  it 
among  the  c;irly  Christians  is  sliown  by  Acts  xii.  15. 
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declare  His  I'esuiTection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt.  xxTOi.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11) — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  3I;tn,"  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  e.u-th  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  cleaidy  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  sen-ice  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now,  as 
"  ministering  sphits "  to  each  individual  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiiitual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i. 
14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appeaiance  are 
but  unfiequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23) ;  but  then-  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
fen-ed  to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Inavniation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones*^  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  in  the  worship  of  Chiistians  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10),"^  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  beating  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paiadise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word  they  are  Chiist's  ministers  of  gi'ace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  ai'e  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9)  ;  but  of  com-se  theu-  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  as  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  vaiious  stages  of  Revelation; 
that  of  the  e\'il  angels  may  be  better  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  their  true  originid  office, 
but  pemiitted  under  God's  overruling  pro^•idence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  aie  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21;  Rom.  -vnii.  38),  but  what  their  ge- 
neral nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and 
therefore  useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is 
kno^vn  of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Se- 
raphim, Michael,  Gabriel.  [A.  B.] 

ANGLING.     [Fishing.] 

ANI'AM  (Dy^JN  ;  'Avidy  ;  Aniam),  name  of  a 

mau  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'NIM  (Q"'3I? ;  Pi.la-a.fi. ;  Anini),  a  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  namal  with  Eshtemoh  {Es- 
Semueh)  and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  'Ava-fifJ..  Anim)  mention  a  place 
of  this  name  ui  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(comp.  also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  [G.] 

ANISE  (Sriyflor,  Matt,  xxiii.  23;  Anethum), 
])ropeily  the  common  dill  (Anethum  (jrareolens, 
Linn.),  described  by  the  Talmudists  as  DZlti^. 
The  a7iise  has  its  specific  name,  &t/i(rov,  and  thouijh 
similar  to  the  dill  in  properties,  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct  plant.     The   dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 


^  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  tlie  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the 
poijit. 
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pro  luciiig  a  sm:Ul  flower  of  a  bright  brown  colour, 
and  a  llattened  elliptical  fruit  or  seed.  Both  the 
phmt  aiid  the  seed  were  used  by  the  ancients  (Plin. 
xL\.  61,  XX.  74;  Apic.  vi.  5)  as  a  condiment,  the 
latter  having  a  waim  ai'omatic  flavour  lesembling 
that  ofciiiTaway  seed.  Its  use  with  us  is  medicinal, 
as  a  carminative.  It  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
iu  the  East.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ANKLET  (jrepiffKeXlSes,  ire'Soi  Trepiff<pvptot, 
Ch'm.  Alex.).  This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii.  18, 
D^DDJ?  (and  as  a  proper  name.  Josh.  xiii.  16)  ;  unless 
sucii  ornaments  are  included  in  mj?Vi^,  Num.  xxxi. 
50,  which  word  etymologically  would  mean  rather  an 
anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed,  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the  Aleph  prosthetic) 
for  the  "  stepping-cbains  worn  by  Oriental  women, 
fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with  short  steps " 
(Gesen.  s.  i\).  They  were  as  common  as  bracelets 
and  armlets,  and  made  of  much  the  same  materials ; 
the  pleasant  jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made 
as  they  knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  wliy  they  were  admired  (Is.  iii. 
16,  18,  "the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  oiTiaments.") 
To  increase  this  pleasant  sound  pebbles  were  some- 
tunes  enclosed  in  them  (Calmet.  s.  v.  Periscelis 
and  Bells).  The  Arabic  name  "  khulkhal  "  seems 
to  be  onomatopoean,  and  Lane  (^Mod.  Egypt. 
App.  A.)  quotes  from  a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  plea- 
sure caused  by  their  sound,  "  the  ringing  of  thine 
;uiklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason."  Hence  Mo- 
hammed forbade  them  in  public;  "let  them  not 
make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornaments 
which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered " 
(A'ora«,  xxiv.  31,  quoted  by  Lane);  no  doubt  Ter- 
tullian  discountenances  them  for  similar  reasons : 
"  Xescio  an  crus  de  peiiscelio  in  nervum  se  patiatuV 
arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  et  plus  quara  in  aui'o 
placebunt"  (^De  cult,  fernin.  ii.  13).  • 

They  were  sometimes  of  gieat  value.  Lane  speaks 
of  them  (although  they  ai'e  getting  uncommon)  as 
"made   of  solid   gold  or  silver"    (^Mod.   Egypt. 

1.  c.)  ;  but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village  childi-en 
wear  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art. 
"  Periscelis."  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favourite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "  she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.     [F.  W.  F.] 

AN'NA  (nuri;  "hwa;  Anna):  the  name 
occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister  of  Dido.  1.  The 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  K.  i.   2  fi'.).      [H.^xxah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  flf.).  3.  The  wife 
of  Raguel  {Tob.  vii.  2  If.).  4.  A  "  prophetess" 
m  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke 
ii.  36).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'NAAS  {-S.a.vd.as ;  Anaas),  1  Esd.  v.  23. 
[Senaaii.] 

AN'NAS  ("Ai/i/as,  in  Josephus"Af  aros),  a  Jewish 
high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and  w^as  ap- 
pointed high-priest  in  his  37th  yeir  (a.d.  7),  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinius,  tljc  imperial  governor 
of  Syria  (Joseph.  Aat.  xvui2.,  §1)  ;  but  was  obligetl 
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to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  by  Valeriua 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  14  {ib.  xviii.  2,  §2).  But 
soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Eleazai-,  son  of  Arjias  ; 
then  Ibllowed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Ca 
mithus,  and  then,  after  another  year  (about  a.u. 
25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13 ;  Joseph.  /.  c.).  He  remained  till  the 
passover,  a.d.  37,  and  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2, 
as  officiating  high-priest,  but  after  Annas,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  the  title,  and  somewhat  dso 
of  the  power  of  that  office.  Our  Lord's  tirst  hear- 
ing (John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6,  lie  is 
plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Caiaphas  meiely 
named  with  others  &f  his  family.  It  i."!  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  seemingly  ca- 
pricious applications  of  this  title.  Winer  supposes 
that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  foimer  enjoyment  of 
the  office ;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's  expressions 
seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  appeals  as  bear- 
ing the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the  time  then  pre- 
sent in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronology,  and 
more  recently  in  an  ai'ticle  in  Herzog's  Real-cyclo- 
pddie,  maintains  that  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
latter  as  actual  high-priest,  the  former  as  president 

of  the  Sanhedi-im  (N^K'J) ;    and  so  also  Selden,  De 

Synedriis  et  praefectwis  juridicis  veterum  Ebrae- 
onim,  ii.  655 :  except  that  this  latter  supposes 
Caiaphas  to  have  been  the  second  praefect  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Some  again  suppose  that  Annas  held 
the  office  of  jJD,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest, 
mentioned  by  the  later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to 
old  age,  having  had  live  sons  hiaih-priests  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  9,  §  1).  "  [H.  A.] 

AN'NAS  {'Avav  ;  Nuas),  name  of  a  man  (1  Esd. 
ix.  32). 

ANNU'US  ("Awouos  ;  Amin),  1  Esd.  viii.  48; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  19. 

ANOINT  (n^'jD;  XP^'";  "w.?")-  Anointmg 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  I.  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],   or   II.   Spiritual,  with   the   Holy   Ghcst. 

1.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Absti- 
nence from  it  was  a  sign  of  mouraing  (2  Sam.  siv. 
2;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the 
head  with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  mai'k  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his 
guests  (Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was 
the  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.  Observe, 
however,  that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  riJK''^ 
"thou  hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  iXiiravas ;  Vulg., 
impinguasti ;  and  in  Luke  vii.  a\ei(pa)  is  used 
as  it  is  in  the  similar-  passages  (John  xi.  2  ;  xii.  3). 
The  word  anoint  {a\ei(pa))  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mai'k  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  /lupifo)).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sonow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  fPs.  xcii.  10  ;  comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Officid.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  thi'ee  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenants,  as 
anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (H'^ti'D 
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Xpitrrbs.  (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  ai-e  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chi-,  xvi.  22 ;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(6)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15:  Num.  iii.  3);  bat  aftenvards,  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinaiy  piiests,  but  to  have  been  especially  re- 
served for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29  ;  Lev.  xvi. 
.32) ;  so  that  "  the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (Lev. 
iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high- 
priest,  ;ind  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  apx^pevs,  6 
Kexpio'fJi'^''os  (n^lJ'JSn  |n3n).  See  also  vv.  5,  16, 
and  c.  vi.  22  (vi.  15,  Heb.)  (c)  Kings.  The 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king 
by  anointing,  before  the  establishment  of  their  own 
monarchy  (Judg.  Lv.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  di^anely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1 ;  IK.  i.  34,  39)  ;  indeed  ,  so  pre-eminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that  "  the  Lord's 
anointed"  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5  ;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16). 
The  rite  was  sometimes  perfonned  more  than  once. 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king :  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  confeiTing  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
x\-i.  1,  13) ;  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sani.  v. 
3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  still  to  have 
been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  captivity  the  king  is  called  "  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  38,  51;  Lam. 
iv.  20).  Some  persons,  however,  think,  that  after 
David,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed  except 
when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash  and  Jehu, 
the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or  .transfen'ed 
{John,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §223).  Beside  Jewish  kings, 
we  read  that  Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  king 
over  Syria  (1  K.  xix.  15).  Cynis  also  is  called 
the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been  raised  by  God 
to  the  throne  for  the  special  pui-pose  of  delivering 
the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (c?)  Inani- 
mate objects  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi.  13); 
and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  The  expression  "  anoint 
the  shield"  (Is.  xxi.  5)  (iTotjuatrare  Ovpeovs, 
LXX. ;  arripite  clypcnm,  Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom 
of  rubbing  oil  into  the  hide,  which,  stretched  upon 
a  frame,  formed  the  shield,  in  order  to  make  it 
supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  aK^liS^avres 
(James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix.  13),  and 
our  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  matle  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  (eirexptcre,  John  ix.  6,  11). 

II.  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps. 
ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
fJliost  (is.  jxi.  1  ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  ])roduced  a  chcer- 
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fid  aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spuitual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
i.  41  ;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (.John  i.  32, 
33;'  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  confened  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  aie  described 
as  having  an  unction  (xpic/ua)  fi-om  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (Rev.  iii.  18).  [T.  T.  P.J 

A'NOS  ("Ai/ais  ;  Jonas),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Vaniah.] 

ANT  (n  ?03  ;   an  insect  twice  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  xxx.  25).  In  both  pas- 
sages its  provident  habits  are  refeired  to,  especially 
its  providing  its  meat  in  the  summer.  This  has  ge- 
nerally been  supposed  to  imply  that  the  store  was 
laid  up  against  winter,  and  among  the  ancients  this 
belief  was  universal.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Hor. 
Sat.  1,  1,  v.  33-38.  But  observation  of  the  habits 
of  ants  does  not  confiiin  this  belief,  and  as  certainly 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  (See  Kiiby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  p. 
313,  Ed. 7,  London,  1856,  where  the  question  is  fully 
discussed.)  The  particular  species  of  ant  referred  to 
by  Solomon  has  not  been  identified ;  and  we  find 
no  mention  of  ants  in  modem  accounts  of  Palestine. 
The  LXX.  render  the  word  Tw'O'^  by  fivp/xr)^,  in 

Prov.  xi.  6.  The  derivation  of  n?J03  is  supposed 
t«  be  from  the  root  ??D3,  which  again  is  connected 
with  7?p  and  >1D,  ahscidit  vel  abscissus  est,  and 
hence  perhaps  the  idea  that  the  ants  bite  off  the 
end  of  the  grain  they  gather  to  prevent  its  genni- 

nating.     It  seems  more  reasonable  to  connect  n??D3 

^  ^  ^ 
with    the   Arabic    root    V.^,    conscendit  prorej)- 

tando  arborem :  so  that  nbOJ  is  properly  a 
climber  by  creeping.'  See  Boch.  Hieroz.  iii.  478. 
seq.  Lips.  [W.  D.] 

AN'TIOCH  (AvTioxeia.).  1.  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  aftenvai'ds 
the  residence  of  the  Koman  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running 
eastwai-ds,  are  brought  to  an  abaipt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains  ;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  paiily 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  fonns  the 
left  bank,  and  pai'tly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Jlount  Silpius,  which  rose  abitiptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2 
Mace.  iv.  33) ;  whence  the  city  was  sometimes 
called  Antioch  by  Daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jenisalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may    be  noticed   in  the  fust  place.      One  of  the 
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seven  deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem, 
was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5). 
Tlie  Christians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold 
the  famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  si.  27,  28) ; 
and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
foi-mer  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jeru- 
s;dem  again  that  the  Judaiaers  came,  who  disturbed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1)  ;  and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct 
into  which  be  had  been  betrayed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  emissaines  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11, 12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21)  ;  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26) ;  here 
St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  recorded) 
his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26 ; 
see  xiv.  26-28  ;  also  xv.  35  and  x\nii.  23)  ;  hence 
lie  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  missionary 
joumev  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned  (xiv.  26). 
So  again  atter  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of 
which  were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts 
at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended  his  second 
missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv.  36,  xviii.  22). 
This  too  was  the  starting  point  of  the  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  23),  which  was  brought  to 
a  teiTuination  by  the  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  Though  St.  Paul  was  never  again, 
so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to 
be  an  important  centre  for  Christian  progi'ess ;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history 
as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connexion  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  names. 

Anticich  was  founded  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  by 
Seleucus  Xicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for 
military  and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were 
settled  there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were 
governed  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to 
have  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §1  ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch 
grew  under  the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it 
became  a  city  of  gi-eat  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities, 
— a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
whole  from  end  to  end,— we\s  added  b}'  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of 
this  period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  histoiy,  are 
supplied  by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially 
1  Mace.  iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21. 
xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concenied  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
It  had  been  made  a  h'ee  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Empe- 
rors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struc- 
tures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres  and  baths 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3;  B.  J.,  i.  21, 
§11).  Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens 
of  Antioch  under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  sciirri' 
lous  wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This 
perhaps  was  the  oi-igin  of  the  name  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  designate  1,  and  which 
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was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

The  gi-eat  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  C.  O.  Miiller's  Antiquitates 
Antiochenae  (Gott.  1839).  Modern  Antakia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  eai-thquakes,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition, where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
wliich  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  enor, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome's  eiToneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testament. 


,'< 


;  of  St.  Paul,  Antioch. 

2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
21  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  The  position  of  this  town  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  p.  577)  : — ■"  In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  fiom  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridge ;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood:  Philomelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  foraier  lies  entirely  in  the  plain  ;  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Ak-sher,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difiiculties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
previously  by  Jlannert.  Mr.  Anmdell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  pui-pose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Arundell's 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
finned  by  Mr.  Hamilton  {Res.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yalohatch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
a  cohniii,  anfl  was  also  called  Caesarea,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).     The  former  fact  is  coufiimed 
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by  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place ;  the  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (Acts  siii.  14)  was  very  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Gentiles :  and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  persecution  on  the  pait  of  the  Jews,  who 
fii'st,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drpve  him  from  Antioch  to  Ico- 
nium  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lj'stra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpose 
of  sti  engthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples  (ib.  21). 
These  events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary jom-ney,  in  company  with  Bai-nabas.  He 
probably  visited  Antioch  ag<nn  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood, 
had  just  been  added  to  the  pai-ty.  The  allusion  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that  Timotheus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sufferings  which  the  apostle  had 
undergone  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  An- 
tioch.     [PlIRYGIA  ;    PiSIDIA.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTI'OCHUS   II.    {'Avrloxos,   the  wlth- 
standcr'),  king  of  Syria,  sumamed  the  God  {@s6s), 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthi-ew  their  tyrant  Timarchus"    (App.  Syr. 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  ('Xiorrip,  the 
Savioui-)  in  B.C.  261.     During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  (totis  viribus 
diniicavit,  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.     At  length  (B.C.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the   two  monarchs   "joined  them- 
selves together"  (Dan.  \i.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  the  south  ")  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north ") 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.     After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(B.C.   247),  Antiochus  recalled    Laodice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.     Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power  ;"  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendancy,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "that 
supported  her,"  i.e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  put   to  death,  B.C.  246 
(D;m.  xi.  6;  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c.  App.  Syr.  65). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus, exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9  ;  Hieron.  1.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  "  the  be- 
nefactor").    The  hostilities   thus  renewed  conti- 
nued for  many  years;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.C.  226,  after  his   "  return   into  his  own  land " 
(Dan.  xi.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
nos,  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "  one  of  them  "  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10 ; 
Hieron.  /.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.,  sm-named  the  Great 
(lj.4yas),  succeeded  liis  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  B.C. 
223.     He  prosecuted  the  war  against  I'tol.  Fhilo- 
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pator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  with  success.     In 
B.C.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and   Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Haphia, 
near  Gaza  (B.C.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provmce's  of  Coele- 
Syria,   Phoenicia  and  Palestine   (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
Polyb.  v.  40  ff. ;  53  ff.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on   tlie  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname 
of  the  Great.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  B.C.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to   his  son   Ptol.   Epiphanes,  who  was   only  five 
years  old.     Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  oj> 
portunity  which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a 
minority  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to 
unite  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  and  dividing  the  ligyptian  dominions. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct   of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in   Palestine    and 
Egypt,   openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  in- 
fluence  ot'  a  short-sighted  policy   ("  the   factions 
among  thy  people  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy: 
Dan.  xi.  14).     Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to 
Asia  by  a  war  which  broke  out  vnth  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus ;  and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Romans.     In  consequence  of  this 
diversion  Ptolemy,   by   the  aid   of  Scopas,    again 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3)   and  recovered    the  territory  which  he 
had  lost  (Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  14).      In  B.C.  198 
Antiochus  reappeared    in   the   field  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  "  near  the  sources  of  the  Jord;m  " 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3;  Hieron.  I.  c.  ubi  Fancas 
nunc  condita  est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas 
and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge 
in    Sidon   (Dan.   xi.    15).      The    Jews,    who    had 
suffered  severely  during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  1.  c), 
welcomed   Antiochus  as   their  deliverer,  and  "  he 
stood   in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  liand  was 
to  be  consumed"  (Dan.  si.  16).     His  further  de- 
signs against  Egypt  were  fi-usti-ated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans  ;  and  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
(Polyb.  xx\-iii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Ptol.  Epiphanes,  with  tlie  Phoenician  provinces  for 
her  dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  1),  favoured  the  inte- 
1  ests  of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  father 
(Dan.  xi.  17;    Hieron.  I.  c).     From  Egypt  An- 
tiochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  andafter  va- 
rious   successes    in    the    Aegaean    crossed   over  to 
Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a 
war  with  Rome.     His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (b.C.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses   he  was   finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.C.  190.»     By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 
JI.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  instalments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  le<l  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  B.C.  187  ho  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defence  (Strab.xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus  "he 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan.  xi.  19). 


"  The  statement  in  1  Mace  viii.  6,  that  Antiochus 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Komans,  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  testimony. 
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The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
liberal  iuid  conciliatory.  He  not  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant. 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  their  gi'eat  sufferings 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  made  splendid  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual, 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  ami 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus. 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of 
Jews  from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested 
intliObjC  pro\-inces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  thi'one  after 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  [B.  F.  W.] 


Telradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiuchus  III. 


Obv. :  Head  of  King  to  right.    Rev.:  BASIAEfiS  ANTIoXoY. 
two  monograms.    ApoUo,  naked,  seated  on  cortina,  to  left. 

ANTI'OOHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  ('Eiri- 
ipaviis,  the  Illustrious,  also  called  Qi6s,  and  in 
mockery  iTri/xau-fis,  the  frantic :  Athen.  x.  438  ; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ro- 
mans (B.C.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.C.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  easily 
expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the  crown, 
and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  " 
(Dan.  xi.  21 ;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  thei^;  supremacy.  Jason 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  bro- 
ther of  Onias  HI.,  the  high  priest,  persuad&d  the 
king  to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
Oreek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7.  20).  Three  years 
afterwards  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
[Simon],  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted Jason  by  offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  wliile  Jason 
was  oblige!  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honour  vfith  which  Antiochus 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
Cc  B.C.  173;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appeiu's  that  he 
found  no  ditficulty  in  regainmg  the  border  provinces 
which  h;uLl  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sister 
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Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  i'urther,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  B-.C.  171,  170,  169,  168, 
with  greater  success  tlian  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  ccuntry 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  l!o- 
mans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ft'. ;  2  Mace.  v. 
1 1  ff.) .  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalised his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  1.  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high,  priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  fm'nished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (B.C.  170),  which  he  had  pro- 
bably planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  .xi.  26). 
The  Temple  was  plundered,  a  terrible  massacre 
took  place,  and  a  Phiygian  governor  was  left  with 
Jlenelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  JMacc.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  .the  fourth  Egj^tian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Si/r. 
66  ;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61 ;  v.  3  ft'. ;  Dan. 
xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which 
have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple 
was  desecrated,  and  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  forbidden.  "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 
n  field  [t^^  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation (i.  e.  an  idol  altar :  v.  59)  on  the  altar  " 
(1  Mace,  i  .  54).  Ten  days  afterwards  an 
offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olynnpius. 
At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organised  a  resistance 
("  holpen  with  a  little  help,"  Dan.  xi.  34),  which 
preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith  of  Israel. 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  to  the  East, 
towards  Parthia  (Tac.  Hist.\.  8)  and  Armenia  (App. 
Syr.  45;  Diod.  ap.  MuUer,  Fragm.  ii.  p.  10  ;  Dan. 
xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of 
a  temple  of  Nanaea  ("  the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi. 
37)  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he 
resolved  to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 
tenor,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2;  Joseph.  Ant. 
Xli.  8, 1  IS.'),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of  the 
Maccabees  in  restoring  the  temple-worship  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Mace,  -vd,  1-16  ;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17?). 
"  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him"  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  .V-  ^5;  Liv.  xli. 
24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  8. 

The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is 
given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with 
its  typical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  vii. 
8,  25,  viii.  11  ft'.).  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
had  introduced  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already  prepared 
for  their  operation  [Alexander].  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  power- 
fully both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an  outwaid 
stru'j-gle  alone  could  decide  whether  Judaism  was 
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to  be  merged  in  a  rationalised  Paganism,  or  to  rise 
not  only  victorious  from  the  conflict,  but  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  pure.  There  were  many  symptoms 
which  betokened  the  approaching  struggle.  The 
position  which  Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of 
the  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the  treach- 
erous favours  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered  its  na- 
tional condition  precarious  from  the  first,  though 
these  very  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
■  gi'ovvth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which 
the  wars  of  "  the  North  and  South  "  were  stained, 
must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every  faithful  Jew 
from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  persecution  had  not 
been  superadded  from  Egypt  first  and  then  from 
Svi'ia.  Politically  nothing  was  left  for  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Autiochus  but  independence,  or  the 
abandonment  of  every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was 
their  social  position  less  perilous.  The  influence  of 
Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel,  of  extended 
commerce,  had  made  itself  t'elt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitiuits  seem  to  have 
desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  a 
Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-2U).  Even  their  religious 
feelings  were  yielding ;  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  execution 
of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt  of 
Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  14;  cf.  1  Mace.  i.  43);  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostacy,  as  from  a 
disregard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus  it  was  necessary  that  the  final  issues 
of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  openly  seen  that  it 
.might  be  discarded  for  ever  by  those  who  cherished 
the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 


©EoY  Eni1>ANoY2  NIKH'toPoV 
ing  a  Victory.     In  field  monograi 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deejvlaid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were 
personal,  or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  ener- 
getic (Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  ruid  liberal  to  profusion, 
Antiochus  vi'as  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to 
court  power  and  to  dread  it.  He  gained  an  empire, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage. 
Regardless  himselt' of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
of  religion  in  otliers ;  and  like  Neio  in  later  times, 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
crimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  fcel- 
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ing.  "He  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  real 
deity  whom  he  recognised  was  the  Roman  war-god  ; 
and  fortresses  were  his  most  saci-ed  temples  (Dan. 
xi.  38  ti'.  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  340). 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realised 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal  shape. 
The  outward  forms  of  woiship  became  invested 
with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity.  Common 
lii'e  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  herv)ic  devotion. 
An  independent  nation  asserted  the  integrity  of  its 
hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Rome. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

.  ANTI'OCHUS  V.  EUTATOR  (EiTrdrup, 
of  noble  descent),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IV. 
B.C.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias  (App.  Si/r.  46  ;  1  Mace.  iii.  32,  f.,  vi.  17), 
though  Antiochus  had  assigned  this  office  to  Philip 
his  own  foster-brother  on  his  death-bed  (1  Maec. 
vi.  14  f.  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  gai'risou,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.).  He  re- 
pulsed Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Bethsura 
(Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace.  vi. 
31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  temple 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the 
king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might  ad- 
vance to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from  Persia 
and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vi. 
51  ff. ;  Joseph.  A)it.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  1.  c);  but  in  the 
next  year  (B.C.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
himself  suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1 
Mace.  vii.  2-4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  10, 1.  Polyb.  xxxi.  19).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  {'A\4^av5pos  A\(^dv- 
Spov  Tov  vSdov,  App.  S'l/r.  68  ;  surnamcd  0e'os, 
Joseph.  Aid.  xiii.  7, 1  ;  and  iTn(pavi]s  Aiovvffos 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and 
Cleopatra  (App.  Sijr.  1.  c).  After  his  father's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia ;  but 
though  still  a  child  iirai^lov,  App.  1.  c,  iratSa- 
piov  vediTfpov,  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon 
BASIAEfiS   ANTIoXoY    afterwards  brought  forward   (c.  145  B.C.)  as 

V.   Jupiter  se.Ttcd  to  lelt,  hold-  ,    .  j.     a      ^i        j.i    .  V     Q     ''  -f 


claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 
Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodotus 
(1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668  ;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer  of  his 
father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
(1  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater  part 
of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus.  Jo- 
nathan, who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  contributed  gi'eatly  to  his 
success  [.\r.EXANDER  Balas],  occupying  Ascalon 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  country  as  far  as 
Damascus  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwai-ds  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  ]\Iacc. 
xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second 
attempt  which  he  made  to  regain  Palestine  (1  Maco. 
xii.  24  ff'.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  su- 
premo power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer 
concealed  his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  B.C.  143  (1  Mace.  xii.  40  fl".) ;  and 
afterwards  murdered  the  young  king,  and  ascended 
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bv. :    Hciul  of  Kill 
En[I<l'ANo]Y2  AIoNYSoY 
©EP  ClliS  '^f-  Scleucid). 


ichm  (Attic  talpnt)  of  Antioclius  VI. 
diate,  to  right,     llev.  :   BASIAKfiS    ANTIoXoY 
field,  TPY*  (Trypl: 


ihe  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  I  nate  circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of  the 
5  G"  App.  Sy>\  68.  Livy  (Epit.  55)  says  incor-  pUice  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic  popu- 
re'ctly  decern  annos  admvlum  hahens  . .  .  Diod.  a,p.  lation,  and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  undertaken 
l\Uiller, /"mi/m.  ii.  19.  Just,  xxxvi.l).   [B.F.W.]    j  by  Dr.    Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 

the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.    31).      Dr.   Robinson    was   of 
opinion,  when  he  published  his  first  edi- 
tion, that  the  road  which  the  soldiers  took 
on   this    occasion    led   from    Jerusalem    to 
Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth-Horon,  and 
by  Lydda,  or  Diospolis.     This  is  the  route 
which   was   followed   by    Cestius    Gallus, 
as  mentioned  by  Josephus  (i?.  /.  ii.   19, 
§1) ;  and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  ac- 
cording to  which   Antipatris   is   42  miles- 
from    Jerusalem,    and   26    from    Caesai'ea. 
Even  on  this    supposition  it  would   have 
been  quite  possible  for  troops  leaving  Jeru- 
and'date  salem  ou  the  evening  of  one  day,  to  reach 
Caesarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start  thence, 
after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerasalem  before 
nightfall.     But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed 
by  Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road, 
leading  by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.     On  this 
route  he  met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again, 
and  indeed  says   "  he  does  not  remember  obsei-ving 
anywhere  before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
road."  (See  Blbliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498  ; 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334, 
2nd  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Kefr- 
Siiba,  detennines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsaba  {Katpap- 
crdfia  or  XaPapCdfia),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honour 
of  his  father  Antipater  (^wf.  xiii.  15,  §1,  xvi.  5, 
§2  ;  5.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  haimony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  {Ant. 
xiii.  15,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §7).  At  a  later  period  he 
mentions  the  place  again  in  connexion  with  a  military 
movement  of  Vespasian  from  Caesarea  towards  Jeru- 
salem (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1).  No  remains  of  ancient 
Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  the  gi-ound  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress,  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [Jerusalem.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 

ANTOTHI'JAH(n»nh:y ;  'Ai'a0t59  KaVlaOh; 
Anathothia),  name  of  a  m<m  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

A'NUB  (3-135?;  'Erc^jS;  ^no6),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

A'NUS  C ^vviovd ;  Banaeus),  a  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48).     [Bani.] 

AP'AME  {' AvdixT} ;  Apeme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius (1  Esd.  iv.  29). 

APE  (flip),  Koph,  An  animal  of  the  monkey 
tribe  mentioned  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  among  the  merchandise 


ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDE'TES  (2i5^Tr,s, 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia :  not  fiom  1*V,  a  hunter: 

Plut.  Apophtli.   p.  34  ;   called  also   Eu(r€)3'/js,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  2  ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius I.    When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator,  was 
taken  prisoner   (c.   141    B.C.)  by   Mithridates    I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Si/r.  68  ;  Just. 
xxxvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the   throne 
(137  B.C.),  having  expelled  the  usui-per  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  XV.  1  ff. ;   Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).     At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  "  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).     As  Simon  was  un- 
willing to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under "Cendebaeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,    and   harassed    the   surrounding    country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Simon 
and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10), 
Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Judaea  in 
person.     He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according 
to  Josephus  granted  honourable  terms  to  John  Hyr- 
canus  (B.C.  133),  who  had  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8  ;   yet  comp.  Porphyr.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349,  miiros  urbis  demolitur 
atque   electissiinos    etjriwi   trucidat).      Antiochus 
next  turned  his  aAis  against  the  Parthians,   and 
Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign.     But 
after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phraortes  II.  (Arsaces  VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle 
c.  B.C.  127-6  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  Just,  xxxvi. ;  xxxviii. 
10 ;  App.  Syr.  68,  fKreivev  eavrSv.     For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  El.  Schrift.  i.  251.  f. ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  332,  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'TIPAS.     [Herod.] 

ANTIP'ATEK  ('AvTiTraTpos ;  Antipatcr),  son 
of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the  Lacede- 
monians (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

ANTIPAT'KIS  ('Ai/Ti'Trarpis).  Our  means  of 
identifying  this  town  are  due,   partly  to  the  fortu- 
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brought  by  the  fleets  of  Solomrai  and  Hiram  once  in 
every  three  years.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by 
iriOriKos,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Siinia. 
The  Greeks  have  the  woid  k7^^os,  or  ktjttos,  for  a 
long-tailed  species  of  monkey  (Arist.  li.  A.  ii.  8,9), 
and  Pliny  (viii.  19,  s.  28)  uses  cephus.  Both  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  received  the  word  with  the  animal  from 
India,  for  the  ape,  both  in  Sansc.  and  Jlalabai',  is  called 
Kopi  —  swift,  active.  Hence  also  the  Gei-m.  A^e, 
the  Anglosaxon  Apa,  and  the  Engl .  Ape,  the  initial 
guttural  being  dropped,  just  as  the  Latins  got  Arnare 
from  the  Sansc.  Kam.  (See  Bopp.  Sansc.  Gloss. 
p.  65.)  The  Cephs  of  Aethiopia  ai'e  described  and 
tigured  in  L  Ludolfi  Historia  Aethiopica.  i.  10, 
§52-G-4-.  They  ai'e  represented  as  tailless  animals, 
climbing  rocks,  eating  womis  and  ants,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  attack  of  lions  by  casting 
sand  into  their  eyes.  In  a  mosaic  pavement  found 
at  Praeneste,  and  figm-eJ  in  Shaw's  Tnwels,  p.  423, 
an  ape  or  monkey  is  represented,  having  inscribed 
near  it  the  word  KHinEN.  "[W.  D.] 

APEL'LES  ('AireAA.7js),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Horn.  xvi.  10,  and  honoured  by 
the  designation  SSki/ios  fv  XpLffr^.  Origen  (in 
loc.')  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
Apollos ;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing  it, 
and  we  leai-n  from  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  "Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangel,  p.  116).  [H.  A.] 

APHAR'SATHCHITES,  APHAE'SITES, 
APHAE'SACITES(N^DriD-)3N*,  X;D>3N, 
S''3D^SX  ;   A(j}apiTa0axatoi,' Acpapffaxcuoi,' A(pap- 

aaloi ;  Apharsathachaei,  Arphasachaei),  the  names 
of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which  had  settled 
in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper 
(Effl-.  iv.  9,  V.  6).  The  first  and  last  ai-e  re- 
garded as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  came 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture :  the  initial  N 
is  regarded  as  prosthetic :  if  this  be  rejected,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  two  first  names  bears  some  re- 
semblance (a  A-ery  distant  one,  it  must  be  allowed) 
to  Paraetacae,  or  Paraetaceni,  significant  oi  moun- 
taineers, applied  principally  to  a  tribe  living  on 
the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia ;  while  the  second 
has  been  referred  to  the  Pan-hasii,  and  by  Gesenius, 
to  the  Persae,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  much 
greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of  the 
latter  name  found  in  Dan.  vi.  29  (N''D*1Q).  The  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  name  of  the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i. 
1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some  doubt  upon  Gesenius' 
conjecture ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  heal 
name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undergone  alteration, 
while  the  official  and  general  name  was  con'ectly 
given.  [W.  L.  B.] 

A'PHEK  (pQX,  fiom  a  root  signifying  tenacity 
or  firmness,  Ges.;  'A<j>€k),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As 
this  is  named  with  Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same 
as  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  A  city,  ajijiarently  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30),  from  which  the  Canaanites 
were  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.  31 ;  though  here,  it  is 
Aphik,  p'*SN).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Aphek   (.Josh.  xiii.  4),  on.  the  extreme  north 
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"  border  of  the  Amorites,"  and  apparently  beyond 
Sidon,  and  which  is  identified  by  Gesenius  {Thes. 
140  a)  with  the  Aphaca  of  classical  times,  famous 
for  its  temple  of  A'enus,  and  now  Afka  (Hob.  iii. 
606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  Afka,  however,  lies  be- 
yond the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  much 
further  up  than  the  other  towns  of  Asher  which 
have  been  identified.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known  limits  of 
the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places  named  as 
in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek  may,  like 
many  other  sanctuaiies,  have  had  a  reputation  at 
a  very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  days  of  Joshua 
to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with  the  other 
northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  ai-ticle,  p^NH),  a  place  at  which  the 
Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched  in 
Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1). 
This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of,  and  at 
no  gi'eat  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Phi- 
listines, before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous  than 
that  just  named, — the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver.  11,  it 
seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily  near 
Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the  Phi- 
listine district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
same  place  as  the  pi-eceding ;  and  if  so,  the  Phi- 
listines were  marching  to  Jezi-eel  by  the  present  road 
along  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  country. 

5.  A  city  on  the  militaiy  road  fi-om  Syn"a  to 
Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was  walled  (30),  and  was 
apparently  a  common  spot  for  engagements  with 
Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the  ai'ticle).  The  use 
of  the  word  "liK'rSri  (A.  V.  "  the  plain")  in  1  K. 
XX.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of  A.  to  have  been  in  the 
level  down-country  east  of  the  Jordan  [BIishor]  ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  now  found  in  Fik,  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  Flk,  6  miles  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  gi'eat  road  between  Damascus,  Na- 
hulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  (Kiepert's  map, 
1857),  with  all  the  permanence  of  the  East, 
through  the  village,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  inns  that  it  contains  (Burckh.  280).  By 
Josephus  (viii.  14,  §4)  the  name  is  given  as 'A^sKa. 
Eusebius  (Onom.  'A^eKo)  says  that  in  his  time 
there  was,  beyond  Jordan,  a  Kii/xij  jxeydKij  (Jer. 
castellum  gi-ande)  called  Apheca  by  (jrepi)  Hippes 
(Jer.  Hippus) ;  but  he  apparently  confounds  it 
with  (1).  Hippos  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
formed  the  Decapolis.  Fik,  or  Feik,  has  been 
\'isited  by  Burckhai'dt,  Seetzen,  and  others  (Ritter, 
Pal.  348-353),  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  places 
beaiing  this  name  that  has  been  identified  with 
certainty.  [G.] 

APHE'KAH  (ni?QX;   ^aKovd;    Apheca),  ^ 

city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53), 
probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

APHE'EEIVLA.  ('A(}>alpefj.a;  'A(pepetfj.d,  Jos.), 
one  of  the  three  "  governments  "  {fSfiovs)  added  to 
Judaea  from  Samaria  (and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  De- 
metrius iSoter,  and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Mace, 
xi.  34)  (sec  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9,"  and  Reland,  178). 
The  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Efjliraim  (Ophrah,  Taii/ibeh). 

APHEE'EA  ('A(p(j>eppd;  Fwa),  one  of  tlie 
"servants  of  Solomon"  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 


APHIAH 

APHT'AH  (n''QK  ;  'A<peK  ;  Aphia),  uame  of 
one  of  the  forefathers  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PHIK  (p^SX;  Aphec),  a  city  of  Asher 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out 
(Judij;.  i.  31).  Probably  the  same  place  as 
Apiii;k  (2). 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  {r\-\^f>  JT'l),  a  place 
mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and  supposed  by  some 
(Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with  Ophrah.  But 
this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all  the  towns  named 
in  tlie  context  are  in  tlie  low  country  to  the  west  of 
Judah,  while  Ophrah  would  appear  to  lie  E.  of 
Bethel  [Opiiraii].  The  LXX.  translate  the  word 
it,  uIkou  Kara  -yeAcora.  [,^-\ 

APH'SES  ( |'?!?'l ;  *A<Feo-i; ;  Aphses),  chief  of 
the  18th  of  the  24  courses  iu  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

APOCALYPSE.     [Revelatiox.] 

APOCRYPHA  (Bi^Xla'XTTOKpv^a).  The  col- 
lection of  Boolvs  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  pven  is 
that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Esdras. 

II.  2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  or 
Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Chilch-en. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Macrabees. 

XIV.  2  llaccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distmct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed 
under  Canon.  In  the  present  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider: — I.  The  meaning  and  history  of 
the  word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  oiaiz6iipv<pos,  "  hidden, 
secret "  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  17  ;  Col.  ii.  13),  seems,  towards  the  close  of 
the  2nd  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
signification  "  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  latter.  TertuUian  (cfe  Anim. 
c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  19,  69, 
iii.  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  refen-ed  to  from  the 
Stromata  however  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  words.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  )3i/3\ous  atroKpixpovs  of  Zoroaster.  In 
Athauasius  {Ep.  Fcst.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Si/iiopsis 
Sac.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686),  Au- 
gustine (c.  Faust,  xi.  2,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23),  Je- 
rome {Ep.  ad  Lwtam,  and  Prol.  Gal.)  the  word  is 
used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.     The  writers  of  that  period 
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however  do  not  seem  to  iiave  seen  clearly  hov)  tlie 
word  liad  acquired  this  secondary  sense;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectui'al  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  {Sijnops.  S.  Scr.  I.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  awoKpvcprjs  ficiWov  ij  &.vayvcl>- 
(Tecos  &^ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  "  Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus''  (jle  Civ. 
Dei,  I.  c).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt 
in  aliqua  auctoritate  secreta,  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secreto,  nescio 
quorum  praesumtiono  prolati  sunt"  (c.  Faust. 
I.  c).  Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  1539, 
Pref.  to  Apocr.),  "  because  they  were  wont  to  be 
read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret  and  apai-t;"  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misappre- 
hension of 'the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Epiphanius 
{de  Mens,  ac  Fond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  airh  tyjs  Kpvn-rr,s  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  tnie  Sci'iptures  were  pre- 
served ;  (3)  that  the  word  a.Tr6Kpv<pa  answers  to 

the  Heb.  D''T-133,  libri  absconditi,   by  which   the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification,  were 
not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues ;  (4)  that  it 
originates  in  the  KpvirTa  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
beaiing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact ;  that 
(2),  as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
aTr6Kpv(j)a  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  ti-ue  history  of  the  word,  is  so  fai-  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.  Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  "  se- 
creta auctoritas"  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  ascribes  merely  an  "  occulta  origo." 
All  these  facts  harmonise  with  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated 
in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that 
partici[)ated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a  secret 
esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books,  which  were 
made  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  13,  to 
the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our 
own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling 
and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads 
him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70  last  are 
to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise  among  the 
people."  Assuming  the  var.  lect.  of  94  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing, this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  secret  books, 
in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  understanding,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge," 
were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than  the  twenty-four 
books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  canon,  which 
were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike."  It 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these  secret 
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books  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribed  to  the 
great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  had 
become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  myste- 
rious wisdom.  So  boolis  in  the  existing  Apocrypha 
bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Ezra. 
Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious  docu- 
ments took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list  given  by 
Athanasius  *  {Syn.  S.  Script.^  shows  at  once  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  literature  wliich 
was  palmed  oft'  upon  the  unwary  as  at  once  secret 
and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  0.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scom  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honour. 
The  secret  book  {libri  secretiores.  Orig.  Comm.  in 
Matt.  ed.  Lomm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
fai'  as  books  like  the  Testament  of  the  Tweh'e 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  berame  more  difficult  when  the  ques- 
tion affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  but  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the 
subject  of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexamhia,  Origen. 
Athanasius,  e.  g.  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  "divine 
Scripture,"  "prophecy."  They  are  very  far  from 
applying  the  term  air6Kpv(pos  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  onlj'  so  far 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Synops.  S.  Scr.  I.  c.) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  oi)  Kavovi^6fJi€va, 
avTL\ey6fJ.eva,  books  which  were  of  more  use  tor  the 
ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustme  in 
like  manner  applies  the  word  "  Apocrypha  "  only 
to  the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were 
in  circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspi- 
cuous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  historv 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  2G),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  wi-itings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome"  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
{Catech.  iv.  33)  gives  the  Canonical  list  of  the 


The  books  enumerated  by  Athanasius,  besides 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  books, 
as  Zephaniah,  Habalvktik,  Ezckicl,  and  Daniel,  in- 
cluded otliprs  wliich  have  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the 
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22  books  of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  thvi 
introduction  ot  all  "  apocryphal "  wintings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Lceta  warns  the  Chiistian 
mothej-  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "  omnia 
apocrypha."  The  Prologus  Galeatus  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title, 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honour  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  fables  " 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western. 
Chiu-ch.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocrypha"  ofTertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  back  ground,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
ture, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  indi^-idual  books  according  to 
the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or  that 
writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosins's  Scholastic  History  of  the 
Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  apocryphal 
but  "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  described  by 
Rufinus  (^Expos.  in  Symb.  Apost.  p.  26),  who 
practically  recognised  the  distinction  drawn  by  Je- 
rome, though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honour : 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  majoribus 
appellati  sunt  "...."  quae  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  Iris  fidei  con- 
fii'mandam.  Caeteras  veio  scripturas  apocryphas  no- 
minarunt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt:"  and 
this  offered  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favour.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Refoimation  to  stamp  the  woid  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  the  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
thev  had  hither-to  enjoyed — extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubtful 
or  deutero-canonical  books,  wth  the  exception  of  the 
two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  INIanasseh, 
the  e\-idence  against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  (^Scss.  IV.  de  Can.  Script.).  In  accordance 
with  this  deci'ee,  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  pub- 
lished by  authority  contained  the  books  which  the 
Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as  standing  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  which  had  never  been 
questioned,  while  the  three  which  had  been  rejected 
were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type  arrd  stood 
after  the  New  Testament.  The  Reformers  of  Gei- 
m;my  and  Englarrd  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  in 
pmt  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Hc- 
br-ew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by  the  reaction 
against  this  stretch  of  authority,  mairrtained  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate 
i-esults.  The  principle  which  had  been  asserted  by 
Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  "  de  Canonicis  Scrip- 


Patriarchs,  of  Zechariah  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 
the  Trayer  of  Joseph,  the  testament  (Si.aOrJKri')  and 
assumption  of  Moses,  Abraham,  Eldad  and  Modad, 
and  Elijah. 
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turis  libellus"  (1520)  was  acted  on  by  Luthor. 
He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those  in  ques- 
tion with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Jerome, 
iudi,'ing  each  on  its  own  meiits,  praising  Tobit  as  a 
"  pleasant  comedy,"  and  the  Player  of  Manasseh  as 
a  "  o-ood  model  tor  penitents,"  and  rejecting  the  two 
books  of  Esdi-as  as  containing  worthle.^s  fables. 
The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful  books  in  a 
sepai-ate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Strasburg  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther's  complete 
edition  of  the  Gemian  Bible  accordingly  (1534) 
the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach,  1  and  2 
Wacciibees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the 
■Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  gi'ouped  together  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Apocrypha,  i.  e.  Books  which 
are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Sciipture,  yet  ai-e 
good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  Wicliff  showed  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the  Ke'bimation, 
and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to  all  but  the 
"  twentij-fice  "  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  judgment  of  Jerome  was  formally  as- 
serted in  the  sixth  Article.  The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  in  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  15.39  (Cranmer's),  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  the 
application  of  the  word.  The  books  to  which  the 
term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular  speech,  not  merely 
apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 

II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  return 
fi-om  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were  then 
the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the 
age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the 
dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown 
iiirther  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  The  latest,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras, 
is  probably  not  later  than  30  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28 
being  a  subsequent  interpolation.  The  alterations 
of  the  Jewish  character,  the  different  phases  which 
Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact 
with  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  struggle  against 
it  in  Syria,  all  these  present  themselves  to  the  reader 
of  the  Apocrypha  with  gi'eater  or  less  distinctness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  diversities  which  we  might  na- 
turally ex-pect  to  find  in  books  written  by  different 
authors,  in  diti'erent  countries,  and  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  discern  some  cha- 
racteristics which  belong  to  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  and  these  may  be  noticed  in  the  following 
order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  bool.s  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  ct/cpijS^s 
SiaSoxv  of  Prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  (ibid.  iv.  46, 
xiv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
the  perj)etuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shovvs 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  was  fi-om  that  bestowed 
on  the  Prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  lano;uae;e  of  the  older 
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projihets  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  meie  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Je- 
remy, or  plays  ai'bitiarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  anil  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdi-as.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last  named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  disti-acted  with  its  own  sutieiings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Connecteil  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  wliich  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn;  but  with  this  exception  the  forai 
of  poetry  is  altogether,  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetoiical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious 
speeches  become  almost  indispensable  additions  to 
the  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  stoiy  of  a 
mai-tyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later  Acta 
Martyrum  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer  de- 
claims in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors.  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.,  3-22  ;  2  Mac.  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lite- 
rature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  lesult  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  onto  sing  the  "songs  of  Zion"  (Ps.  cxxxvii). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honour  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  fiom  this 
to  the  practice  of  story-telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  witn  the  .'\rabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  mid  attractive 
field  to  the  imagination  of  such  nan-ators.  Some- 
tures,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of  such 
stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ming- 
ling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  popu- 
larity fi-om  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular  va- 
riations in  the  text  of  the  fonner  book  indicate  at 
once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  nanative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Ass_\nian  enemies  of 
Israel  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  coLmtrymen  were  con- 
tending, stining  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
Israels,  vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this 
form  of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is  tri'e  of  it  at  all 
times,  and  was  especially  true  of  the  lit-^raturc  of 
the  ancient  world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later 
and  feebler  period.    It  is  a' special  sign  of  decay  in  ho- 
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nesty  and  disceniment  when  such  writings  aie  passed 
ort'  and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  lei  to  the  gi-owth  of  a  purely 
leo-endary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances 
of  the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  geiTns  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Our  Lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  m  some  in- 
stances incoi-porated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mac.  i. 
ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  the  priests  had.  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed — that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altai'  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabacus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "  gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  rumours  which  followed 
on  om'  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremias 
or  one  of  the  prophets"  had  appeared  again  (Matt, 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  p]sdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wilil  conjectures.  In  ch. 
siv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognise  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  th;m  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  fonn  ot  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictateil  from  a  supeiiiaturally-inspired  me- 
mory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that 
tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him 
and  by  '•  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  in  the 
work  of  collecting  and  airanging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi.-xix. 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary 
history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  appeared 
with  many  difl'erent  embellisliments.  The  form  in 
which  that  life  appears  in  Josephus ;  the  facts 
mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not  found  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  between  Michael 
and  the  de\il  (Jude  9),  to  the  "  rock  that  fol- 
lowed "  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  chai'acteristic  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  ofiF 
supposititious  books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious 
names.  The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Da- 
niel, the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character. 
It  is  dilficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  in- 
stance the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may 
have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention 
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by  wliich  no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as 
such,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
personation.  The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  dimi- 
nish our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any 
more  than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Ecclu- 
siastes  were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  in- 
ternal or  other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of 
writing  books  under  fictitious  names  is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  history  shows,  a  very  dangerous  one.  The 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work 
creates  a  new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a 
fresh  supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  Apo- 
cryphal literature  becomes  a  sure  sign  oi  want  of 
truthfulness  on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment 
on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  fomr  in  the  insertion  of  fonnal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  reality 
failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Ai-taxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mac.  opens  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  betray 
theii'  true  chai'acter  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mac.  xii.  20,21) 
wiites  to  Onias  that  "  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Jews 
are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mac.  ix.  and  xi.,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as  their  con- 
tents go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which  such  do- 
cuments ai'e  inserted  as  embellishments  and  make- 
weights throws  doubt  in  a  gi-eater  or  less  degi-ee  on 
all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterise  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  eiTors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  pui-pose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10)  ;  two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mac.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29)  ;  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  i-elation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
these  books  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  influences  of 
the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
shown  partly  in  the  re^^val  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a 
naiTative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Baruch  and  Wisdom.  (2.)  The  growing 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is  shown 
by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  1. 
25,  26).  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illustrates  the 
prominence  then  and  afterwards  assigned  to  alms- 
giving among  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  (Tob.  iv. 
7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of  the  three  ele- 
ments of  such  a  life,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  in  xii.  8, 
illustrates  the  traditional  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  which  was  at  once  recognized  and  purified 
fiom  the  enors  that  had  been  connected  with  it  in 
the  Sei-mon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  1-18).  (4.)  The 
same  book  indicates  also  the  growing  belief  in  the 
individual  guaidianship  of  angels  and  the  germs  of 
a  grotesque  demonology,  resting  in  pait  on  the  more 
mysterious  phaenomena  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
like  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels, 
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but  associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists.  (5.)  The 
gi'eat  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood  ;  and  though  thei'e  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  Philo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  personificiition  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  minor  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  image 
of  his  goodness"  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal  teacher 
of  all  "  holy  souls "  in  "  all  ages  "  (vii.  27),  as 
guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that  di- 
vine Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  Apollos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
that  which  is  the  gi'eat  characteristic  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  writer's 
apprehension  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  blessings 
connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so,  as  independent 
of  men's  conceptions  of  time.  Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  con- 
tain the  strong  protest  of  a  righteous  man  against 
the  materialism  which  then  in  the  foiTn  of  a  sensual 
selfishness,  as  afterwards  in  the  developed  system 
of  the  Sadducees,  was  corrupting  the  old  faith  of 
Israel.  Against  this  he  asserts  that  the  "  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God  "  (iii.l); 
that  the  blessings  which  the  popular  belief  con- 
nected with  length  of  days  were  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  duration  of  years,  seeing  that  "  wisdom  is  the 
gi'ay  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age."  (6.)  In  regard  to  another  truth  also  this  book 
was  in  advance  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  its  strong  protests 
against  idolatry,  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of 
God's  universal  love  (xi.  23-26),  of  the  truth  that 
His  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  His  righteous- 
ness (xii.  16),  of  the  difference  between  those  who 
are  the  "  less  to  be  blamed  "  as  "  seeking  God  and 
desirous  to  find  Him  "  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of 
a  darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems 
to  prepai'e  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Lutheran 
or  Refoi-med  communities  abroad,  in  connexion  with 
the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books.  Those  dis- 
putes raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  interest  to  the 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  WTiat  has  been 
aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Biblical  student  with 
data  which  will  prepare  him  to  judge  fairly  and 
impartially.  [E.  H.  P.] 

APOLLO'NIA  ('A7roA.\a)j/ia\  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  pass'ed  in  their 
way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia 
(Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  according  to  the  Antonino 
Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman  miles  from  Am- 
phipolis and  37  Roman  miles  from  Thessalonica. 
This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
celebrated  ApoUonia  in  lUyria. 

APOLLO'NIUS    ('A^ro^A.££I/los^     the    son   of 
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Thrasaeus  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nice,  under  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  b.o. 
187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv. 
4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Simon 
the  commander  (ffrpaT-qySs)  of  the  temple,  to 
plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  5  ff.). 
The  writer  of  the  Declamation  on  the  Maccabees, 
printed  among  the  works  of  Josephus,  relates  of 
Apollonius  the  cii'cumstances  which  are  commonly 
reteiTed  to  his  emissary  Heliodorus  {De  Mace.  4; 
cf.  2  Mace.  iii.  7  ff.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  governor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  5  ;  7,  1),  who  led 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  B.C.  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12  ;  Jo- 
soph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of 
Judaea  {&pxoiv  (popoXoyias,  1  Mace.  i.  29  ;  cf. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  there  (B.C.  168) 
(1  Mace.  i.  30  ff.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  foiTner),  an  envoy  commissioned  (B.C. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mace, 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (6  to9  Tfvvalov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  dcs  edlen  Apoll. 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  B.C.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daian  (Ados,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §3, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sogdiana),  a 
governor  of  Coele-Syria  (rhv  '6vTa  eirt  k.  2.  1  Mace. 
X.  69)  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  ap 
pointed  by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  JIace.  I.  c. 
KareffTTiffe,  Vulg.  constituit  duceni).  If  he  were 
the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybius  men- 
tions as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Demetrius  I. 
(probablv  a  son  of  (3)  Suoii/  virapxovroiv  aSe\<po7v, 
MeXfdypov  KalMeveffBews,  Polyb.  x.xxi.21,  §2), 
his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible.  Apollonius  raised  a 
lai'ge  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  entirely  defeated  by  him  (B.C.  147) 
near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x.  70  ff.).  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §3  f.)  represents  Apollonius  as  the  general  of 
Alexander  at  the  time  of  his  defeat ;  but  this  state- 
ment, though  it  has  found  advocates  (Wemsdorf, 
de  fide  lihr.  Mace.  p.  135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears 
to  be  untenable  on  internal  gi'Oimds.  Cf.  Grimm, 
1  Mace.  X.  69.  [B.  F.  W.] 

APOLLOPH'ANES  {' kiroWo^dvns ;  Apol- 
lophanes),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

APOL'LOS  ('AiroAAws,  i.  c.  'AttoWuivlos,  aS 
the  Codex  Bezae  actually  gives  it,  or  peihaps  'Airo\- 
xSSwpos),  a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent  (A J^yjos, 
which  may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  :  one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.D.  54,  more  peifectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a- 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Aehaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  'When 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Apollos  was  with  or  near-  him  H  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
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probably  at  Kphesus  in  A.n.  57  :  we  heai-  of  him 
then  tliat  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  joui-ney 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
m  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  de- 
sired to  "  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on 
their  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  them."  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Traxiition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea  {3fenolog. 
Graec.  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  never  be  ascertained :  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  difl'erence 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  aocpia 
against  which  the  apostle -so  often  warns  the  Co- 
rinthians, was  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  diflerence  enough  in  the  outward 
character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract  the 
lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to  Apollos, 
somewhat  peih  -ps  to  the  disparagement  of  St.  Paul. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
defining  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12 :  and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  variously  characterisejl :  see 
Neander,  Pflanz.  n.  Lcitung,  p.  378  tf.  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeai'e  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.,  p.  526;  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2nd.  ed. 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Diss,  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostol.,  Altorf,  1718  :  Hopf.,  Comm.  de  Apollone 
■pseudo  doctore,  Hag.  1782:  and  especially  to 
Heymann,  in  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien,  ii. 
213  ff.  [H.  A.] 

APOLL'YON.     [AsMODEus.] 

APOSTLE  {airSffToXos,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not  of 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  woid  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-oflidal  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article. 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  boen 
personally  accjuainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  Jolin  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  gi^'e  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
redemption :  and  we  gather,  from  his  own  words 
in  John  xiv.  28,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  espe- 
cial bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  abo^o  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated  ;  some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  to  the 
flesh :    some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  Jolui 
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the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ;  bvit  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministiy  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fen-our  of  personal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedce,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (^lark  v.  37  ; 
Jlatt.  xvii.  i,  ff.,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry,  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ;  Luke  ix.).  This  their  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
There  is  however  in  his  charge  to  the  apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people : 
their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 

The  Apostles  were  early  -warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt.  X.  17),  but  were  not  entrusted  with  any 
esoteric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  .Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful 
works,  heai'd  his  discourses  addressed  to  the  people 
(Matt.  V.  1  ff.,  xxiii.  1  ff.  ;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.)  or 
those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt.  xix. 
13  ff. ;  Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on 
religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  owTi 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt.  xiii. 
10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ft".;  Luke  viii.  9  ff.,  xii. 
41,  xvii.  5  ;  John  ix.  2  ft".,  xiv.  5,  22  al.)  :  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognised  their 
Master  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16  ;  Luke 
ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  supematui-al  power 
(Luke  ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 
XV.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f. ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
.John  xvi.  12)  :  they  were  compellai  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark, 
viii.  14  ft'. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  they  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John 
xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully 
prepai'ing  and  instructing  them.  And  when  that 
liapj)ened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewametl  them, 
— his  apprehension  bv  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees,— they  all  forsook  Him  .and  fled  (JIatt.  xxvi. 
56,  &c.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  rcsuiTection  on  the  very  plainest 
jiroofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when  this 
fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
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enteretl  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  sjwcial  caid,  opening  their  vmderetandings  that 
they  might  imderstand  the  Scriptures.     Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  occu- 
pations (John  xxi.   3  ft'.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  fi-om  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peler,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
Dy  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  tilled  up.     On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  aime 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  ft.) ;  and 
fi-om  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resun-ection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clai-ed  they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  i.  8.  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).     First  of  all  the 
mother-church  at  Jerasalem  grew  up  xmder  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  nilers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  ff.) .    Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).     Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samai-ia  (Acts  viii.   5  ff'.  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  tlie  Gospel.     Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
in  Acts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  piominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.     Agi-ee- 
ably  to  the  promise  of  cm-  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  founiiations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  X.  11).     The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepai'ed  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Paul].     This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  mai'ked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the   two   churches   of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From   this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  naiTative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  gi'eat  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.    The  whole  of  tht  remaining  nan-ative  of  the 
Acts   is   occupied  with   his   missionai-y  jouineys ; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.     Of  the  missionaiy  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  fi-om 
the   sacred    narrative.     Some   notices  we   have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
theu-  i-«spective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.     See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.    As  regai-ds  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding    the   churches,   and   upholding   them   by 
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supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  first 
holders :  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  iniaKoiros  of  the  ancient  chm'ches 
co-existed  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  othcers  that  they  aie  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  ths 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Gesch.  der 
Pflamung  unci  Leitung  der  christlichen  Kirche 
durch  die  Apostel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
Jlore  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  Apost.,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1677.  [H.  A.] 

APT  AIM  (D^SN;  'Att^joiV;  Apphaim),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
(^Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14,  avaTvefjiiriTQicrav,  sc.  oi  SiKaff- 
rai)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according  to 
the  above  language,  the  appellants  :  but  these  words, 
taken  in  connexion  with  a  former  passage  in  the 
same  chapter  (elf  tjs  .  .  .  nva,  airlav  Trpo(pepoi) 
may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  general 
direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  pu)-pose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmudists — from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighbouring  town :  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shuslian,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding  with 
the  gi-eat  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in  the 
roomGazith  (Cai-pzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  deci- 
sion of  a  magistrate  to  the  people  ;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Appellatio.) 

St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the  Emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  co-existmg  and  caiTying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
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himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  fW.  L.  B.] 

AP'PHIA  ('AfTcpia,  a  Greek  foi-m  ot  the  Latin 
Appia,  written  'Attttio  Acts  xx^dii.  15),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  1,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.  [H.  A.] 

AP'PHUS  ('ATTCpavs ;  A2Jphus),  surname  of 
Jonathan  Macoabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AP'PII  FOR'UM  ('AirTrioy  (p6poy,Actsxxvm. 
1.5)  was  a  very  well  known  station  (as  we  leam 
from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  10)  on  the 
Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from  Kome 
to  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  St. 
Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Fonim  a  gi'oup  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
plac3  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Ttineraries  at  43  miles 
fiom  Rome  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  107 ;  Itin.  Hicr,  p. 
611).  The  Jerusalem  Itineraiy  calls  it  a  mutatio. 
Horace  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen. 
This  ai"ose  from  the  cii-cumstance  that  it  was 'at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  pai-allel  with  the 
road,  tlu'ough  a  considerable  pai't  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Trcponti ;  and  in  fact 
the  43rd  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  fii'st  con- 
structed this  pai-t  of  the  road  :  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.     [Three  Taverns.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

APPLE,  APPLE-TREE  (n-l2Pl),  Tappuach. 
The  passages  in  which  thisfi-uit  is  mentioned  areCant. 
vii.  8  ;  Prov.  xxv.  11,  and  the  same  word  is  used  for 
the  tree  in  Joel  i.  12  ;  Cant.  ii.  3,  5,  viii.  5.  The  de- 
rivation is  from  1123,  flavit,  spiravit,  and  implies  a 
fragrance  belonging  to  the  fruit  as  noticed  in  Cant.  vii. 
8.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  probably  gave  its 
name  to  Beth-Tappuali  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(see  Josh.  .\v.  34,  53 ;   xii.  17),  the  modem  Tefiuh 

(Arab,  _  ^iJ),  where  Robinson  noticed  olive- 
yards  and  vineyards,  with  marks  of  industry  and 
thrift  on  every  side.  "  Many  of  the  former  ter- 
races," he  says,,  "along  the  hill-sides  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have 
done  in  ancient  times"  (Robins,  ii.  71).  Unfor 
tunately  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  fruit  which 
might  be  identified  with  the  niSPl  of  Scripture. 

Referring  to  the  passages  abo\-e  quoted  we  may 
gather  that  the  fruit  was  golden-coloured,  fragrant, 
and  sweet,  and  that  the  tree  was  shady  and  beauti- 
ful. "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  ti-ees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons." 

In  all  the  passages  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is 
lx7)\ov.     Vulg.  malum. 

It  is  said  that  the  apple  is  a  fruit  little  known 
in  Palestine,  and  that  this  rendering  of  Pl-lSn  is  not 
consistent  with  the  excellence  a.scribed  both  to  the 
fruit  and  tre(;  by  Scripture.     Bishop  Patrick  sup- 
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poses  the  word  to  signify  all  fruits  that  breathe  a 
fragrant  odour,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  &c. ;  i.  e.  he  holds  the  name  n-ISD 

to  be  generic,  not  specific.  Celsius  {Hierohot.  t.  i. 
p.  255)  has  laboured  to  identify  this  fruit  with 
the  mala  Cydonia,  or  quinces  (see  also  Ray,  Hist, 
of  Plants,  V.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  1453)  ;  but  the  most  gene- 
ral opinion  is  that  the  citron-tree  (^Citrus  medica) 
is  the  n-lSn.     In  the  character  both  of  its  foliage 

and  its  fruit,  it  satisfies  all  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  it  flourishes  in  Western  Asia 
in  company  with  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree,  it  is  always  gi-een,  it  is 
\'ery  fi-agrant,  gives  a  deep  and  refreshing  shade, 
and  is  laden  with  golden  coloured  tiniit.  In  Cant, 
ii.  5,  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Comfort  me  with 
applies"  should  be  rather  "  strew  me  a  couch  of 
citron  leaves,"  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.,  ffToi^dcraTe  /xe  iv  ju.-f]Xois.  [W.  D.] 

AQ'UILA  {'AKvXas:  Wolf,  Curae,  on  Acts 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Graecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulus  by  . 
Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth  on  his 
an'ival  fi-om  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is  there  de- 
scribed as  UoyTLKhs  t^  yevei,  from  the  connexion 
of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we  find  more 
than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens  at  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33  ; 
Suet.  Caes.  78 ;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  mi.  Aquila  and 
Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  may  have 
been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and  that  his 
being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may  have  been  merely  an 
inference  from  his  name.  But  besides  that  this  is  a 
point  on  which  St.  Luke  could  hai'dly  be  ignorant, 
Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  wa.-i 
also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet. 
Claud.  25 — "  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit:"  see  Claudius). 
He  became  acquainted  with  St.  Paul,  and  they 
abode  together,  and  wrought  at  their  common  trade 
of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [Paul]  . 
On  the  departure  of  the  Apostle  fi-om  Corinth,  a 
yeai-  and  six  iiionths  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syiia. 
There  they  remained ;  and  when  Apollos  came  to 
Ephesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John,  they 
took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  became  Chris- 
tians is  uncertain :  had  Aquila  been  converted  before 
his  first  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  the  word  fi.a07]r-i]s 
would  hai'dly  have  been  omitted  (see  against  this 
view  Neander,  Pfl.  u  Leit.  p.  333  f.,  Mud  for  it 
Herzog  Etici/cl.  s.v.).  At  the  time  of  writing 
1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  x\4.  19);  but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  fi".,  we  find 
them  again  at  Rome,  and  tlieir  house  a  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are  thei-e  de- 
scribed as  having  endangered  their  lives  for  that  of 
the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they  are  saluted  as 
being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  In 
both  these  latter  places  the  form  Prisca  and  not 
Priscilla  is  used. 

Notliing  further  is  known  of  either  of  them. 
The  Menolog.  Graecoram  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  beheadeil ;  and  the  Martyrol. 
Rom.  celebrates  both  on  July  8.  [H.  A.] 
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AR  OV)  and  AR  OF  MOAC  (3N1J3  ly,'' 
Sam.  Vers.  HK'IN ;  "Up;  Ar),  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28).'" 
From  the  Onomasticon  {Moab),  and  from  Jerome's 
Com.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  it  appears  that  in  that  day 
the  place  was  known  as  Ai'eopoHs<^  and  Rabbath- 
!\Ioab,  "  id  est,  grandis  Aloab  "  (Reland,  577  ;  Rob. 
ii.  1G6,  note).''  The  site  is  still  called  Eahha;  it 
lies  about  half-way  between  Kcreh  and  the  Wady 
Mojcb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the  Rom;m  road 
passing  through  it.  The  remains  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  might  be  imagined  (Irby,  140  ;  Buickh. 
377  ;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and  Map  8). 

In  the  boolvs  of  Moses  Ai-  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab ; 
see  Deut.  ii.  9, 18,  29  ;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  used  in  the 
same  manner,  HIJJ^,  "  the  dwelling  of  Ar."  In 
Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  'D  T*]!? 
are  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam. 
Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  [G.] 

A'RA  (i<"1K  ;  'A.pd ;  Ara),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A'RAB  (nnX;  A(>€V;  Alex.,  'Epe'yS;  Arab), 
a  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  district,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Josh.  x\^  52,  and  has  not  yet  been 
identiHed.     [Arbtte.] 

A'RABAH  (n2"iy ;  "Apafia ;  Campestria, 
platiiti^s,).  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  verse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occun-ence. 

1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  1066)  is  to 
be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the1;enn 
is  "  burnt  up  "  or  "  waste,"  and  thence  "  sterile," 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is  employed  in 
various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  designate  gene- 
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rally  a  bm-ren,  uninhabitable  district, — "a  deso- 
lation, a  diy  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land  wlierein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass 
thereby "  (Jer.  Ii.  43 :  see  a  striking  remark  in 
Martineau,  395 ;  and  amongst  other  passages,  Job 
.xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6  ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topogi-aphical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  foice.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 
(nnyn,  ha-Arabah),  "  the  Arabali,"  and  is  also  so 
mentioned  as  cleaiiy  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district 
familial'  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
district — although  nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in 
the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
word  "  Arabah "  appeal's  to  have  been  disregarded 
by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and  intei'preters 
of  the  Sacred  Books  ■= — has  within  our  own  times 
been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken  valley  or  trench 
which  forms  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  great  uniformity  of  foi'mation  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  the  most  remarkable  depression  known  to 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
i.  150,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301).  Through  the 
northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary  fissure  the 
Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  miles 
in   length,  is   known   amongst  the  Ai'abs   by  the 

name  of  el-Ghor  {  f^i6\\  ^'^  appellation  which  it 

has  borne  certainly  since  the  days  of  Abulfeda.' 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  been  fixed 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses 
the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Down  to  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  the  Ghor  extends ; 
fi'om  their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  ot 
Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 


»  According  to  Gesenius  {Jesaia,  515),  an  old,  pro 
bably  Moubite,  form  of  the  word  TiJ?,  a  "  city." 

b  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  "  as  far  as  Moab,' 
reading  ^y  for  "IJJ ;  and  so  also  LXX.  ew;  M. 

<=  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  that  Areopolis  -was 
believed  to  be  qium' A-peoi  ttoKk,  "the  city  of  Ares" 
(Mars).  This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  tendency 
which  is  noticed  by  Trench  [Englkh  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, 218,  220)  as  existing  in  language  to  tamper 
with  the  derivations  of  -words.  He  gives  another 
example  of  it  in  "  Hierosolyma,"  quasi  lepos,  "  holy." 
d  Hitter  [Syrieti,  1212,  13)  tries  hard  to  make 
out  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  "  city  in  the  midst  of 
the  wady"  [Aroer]  ;  but  he  faUs  to  establish  his 
point. 

'  The  early  commentators  and  translators  seem  to 
have  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  that  the 
Jordan  vaUey  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  had  a  special  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them 
only.  By  Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called 
the  ne-ya  Tre&lov ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
states  the  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was 
Aulon,  avXiiv  (i.  e.  channel)  ;  but  he  preserves  no 
such  distinction  in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah 
by  planities,  solitudo,  campestria,  desertum,  by  one 
or  all  of  which  he  translates  indiscriminately  Mishor, 
Bekaa,  Midbar,  Shefela,  Jeshrmon,  equally  unmindful 
of  the   special  force  attaching  to  several    of  these 


words.  Even  the  accurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this, 
and  uses  his  favourite  v  ofiaAr)  indiscriminately.  The 
Talmud,  if  we  may  trust  the  single  reference  given 
by  Reland  (365),  mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under 
the  name  Bekaah,  a  word  at  that  time  of  no  special 
import.  The  Samaritan  Version  and  the  Targums 
apparently  confound  all  words  for  valley,  plain,  or 
low  country,  under  the  one  term  Mishor,  which  was 
originally  confined  strictly  to  the  high  smooth  downs 
east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper  level  [Misuor]. 

In  the  LXX.  we  frequently  find  the  words  'Apapi 
and  "Apa^we  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tnis 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favourite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See 
some  curious  examples  of  this — to  take  one  book 
only— in  2  K.  ii.  U,  iH-^  ;  iii-  1,  ^'^XV^  ;  iv.  39, 
apLue  ;  V.  19  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  SePpaOd  ;  vi.  8, 
eA.^uvt;  ix.  13,  -yape'/a,  &c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  evidence  of  an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which 
has  rendered  the  word  by  BvaiJ-al,  xaff  eo-ire'pov,  and 
'Apa^i'a. 

f  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  el-Ghor 
is  used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1059, 
1060).  Thus  each  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  extent,  and  each  has  been  since  restricted 
to  a  portion  only  (see  Stanley,  App.  487).  The  word 
Ghor  is  interpreted  by  Freytag  to  mean  "  locus  dc- 
pressior  inter  montes." 
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be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 
Wady  el-Ai-abah  (jLrjjJ^   ^^\^^, 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  "  Arabah  "*  was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Deut.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  ceiiainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  ceitainty — now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested — to  the  northern 
portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ;  Josh.  iii.  16, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  are 
named  in  close  connexion  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
rriii.  18;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7 ;  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii.  7,  become  at  once  intelligible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  former  com- 
mentators.g  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah 
takes  its  place  with  "  the  mountain,"  "  the  low- 
land "  plains  of  Philistia  and  Esch-aelon,  "  the  south  " 
and  "  the  plain  "  of  Coele  Syria,  as  one  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

3.  But  fuilher  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 
and  without  the  article  (flillj?,  Arboth),  always 

in  connexion  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Arabah 
near-  Jericho  ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west,  and 
in  the  latter  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Jordan  ;  the 
Arboth-Moab  being  always  distmguished  from  the 
Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bunit-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  \-alley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  com- 
lields  of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level — with  all  the 
precision  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
essential  difl'erence  of  the  two  spots.  (See  Num. 
xxii.  1,  xsvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  13  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8  ;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  V.  10.  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.xv.  28,  xvii.  16  ;  2  K. 
xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Hi.  8). 

The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  tlie 
valley  of  the  Jordixa  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  &c.  the  curious 
tenn  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of"  that 
region — in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word  Jor- 
dan. At  present  our  attention  may  bo  confined  to 
the  southern  dirision,  to  that  portion  of  this  singular 
valley  which  has  fiom  the  most  remote  date  borne, 
as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name  of  "  Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attiich  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  ceitainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  thj  noi-th 
of  the  Arabah  ;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "  from  ]Mount  Hoi- 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusiil  of 


^  See  the  mistakes  of  Michaelis,  jMarius,  and  others, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bckaa  {i.e.  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syria,  tlie  modern  el-IiiUiia),  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  country  on  the  cast  of 
Jordan  (Kcil,  205,  226). 
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the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  Wadys  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Selr  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

]\Iore  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
countiy,  hut  in  the  meantime  as  short  a  summai-y 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  repoi-ts  of  the  piincipal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.X.E.  by  S.S.W.  (Rob.  i. 
162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar-  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Piitter,  Sinai, 
1132;  Irby,  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  centnd 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadys  bring  down  no  fertilising  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "  circles  "  of 
verdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  fiom  the 
clitts  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert's  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  varies. 
North  of  Petia,  that  is  about  70  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  perhaps 
from  14  to  16  miles  across:  but  it  contracts  g!-a- 
dually  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening  to 
the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
2  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162  ;   Martineau,  392). 

T^e  mountains  which  foi-m  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  of 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
gi-ander  and  moie  desert-like.  On  the  west  are  the 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the 
Tih,  "  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation "  (Stanley,  7,  84  ;  also  MS. 
Journal ;  and  see  Laborde,  262),  mounting  up  from 
the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  banen  tracts 
on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned  by 
the  vast  plateau  of  the  "  \Vilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings." This  western  wall  ranges  in  height  from 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
(Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the  wadys 
and  passes  from  the  desert  above — unimportant 
towai-ds  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and  of 
more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadys  is  the  W.  el-Jerafeh,  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  groand  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Akabah, 
by  which  the  road  of  the  Jlecca  pilgiims  between 
the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  of  the  T!h.  It  bears  apparently 
no  other  name  than  cn-Nukh,  "  the  Pass  "  (Rob.  i. 
175).  The  second — iv-Sufah — has  a  more  direct 
connexion  with  the  Bible  history,  being  probably 
that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  repulsed  bv  the 
Canaanites  (Deut.  i.44;  Num.  xiv.  43-45).  '  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Petia  to  Hebron,  above  Ain  el- 
Wdbch,  and  is  not  like  the  Ibimer,  fiom  the  Arabah 
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to  the  plateau,  but  t'lom  the  plateau  itself  to  a  higher 
level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the  descriptions  of  Ro- 
binson (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  46),  Stanley  (85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai,  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  wliich  ai'e  in  every  lespect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  "  At  the  base  ai-e 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea..  .  .  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry ; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dai-k  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  alove  these  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  giotesque  gi'oups 
or  clills,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices " 
(Rob.  ii.  12a,  154 ;  Laborde,  209,  210,  262  ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1 139,  40). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tlh, 
these  mountains  ai'e  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good 
crops  ;  abounding  in  "  the  fatness  of  the  eailh  " 
and  the  "  plenty  of  com  and  wine  "  which  were 
promised  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Kob.  ii. 
154;  Laborde,  203,  263).  In  these  mountains 
theie  is  a  plateau  of  gi-eat  elevation,  from  which 
again  rise  the  mountains — or  rather  the  downs 
(Stimley,  87) — of  SherS,h.  Though  this  district  is 
now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 
with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it  must 
have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckh.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  walys  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  whicli,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
in  the  sand  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  after 
they  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Laborde,  141),  ai-e  yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  thev  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "  dwell  (Stanley, 
87,  also  MS.  Journal  ;  Laborde,  141  ;  Mai-t.  396) 
in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8). 
The  most  impoi-tant  of  these  wadys  ai-e  the  Wadii 
Ithm  (Jetoum  of  Laborde),  and  the  Wady  Abu 
Jiusheibeh.  The  foimer  enters  the  mountains  close 
above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the  back  of  the  range 
to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tufileh  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road 
exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  203  ;  Rob.  ii.  161)  ; 
by  it  Laborde  returned  from  Petra,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they 
went  to  "  compass  the  land  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi. 
4).  The  second,  the  W.  Ahu  Kushcibeh,  is  the 
most  direct  access  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is 
that  up  which  Laborde  ^  and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady 
Tubal,  in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains 

^  Hardly  recognizable,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, under  the  Pabouchebe  of  Laborde  (144),  or 
the  Aboil  Ghshebc  of  Lindsay. 

»  The  various  springs  occurring  both  on  the  east 
and  west  skies  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by 
Kobinsou  (ii.  181). 
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his  first  glimpse  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and 
W.  Ghunmdd,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.' 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
asceititined  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Aiabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliHs 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles 
below  the  S.VV.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  maishy  gi'ound  at  theii-  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Aiabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  clitis  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Aiabah,  and  the 
whole  tonus  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a  "  fault"  in  the  floor  of  the  gi-eat  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  gieat  main  drain  of  the  Arabah— the  Wady 
el-Jeih — in  itself  a  very  large  ;md  deep  watercourse 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  tonents  which  the  numeious  wadys  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  winter 
season  (Rob.  ii.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
reach  is  the  Wady  Ghuriaidel  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  clitis  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forms  the  most 
diiect  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Wady  Miisa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  ai'e  the  springs 
of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to  le 
Kadesh  (Rob.  ii.  175;  but  see  Stanley,  93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  piogi'ess  southward 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  pai't  of  its 
course  over  100  feet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  119) 
notes  that  the  sides  are  "  of  chalky  earth  or  marl," 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"  A  more  frightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  "it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  .  .  . 
loose  grave]  and  stones  everywhere  fun'owed  wth 
the  beds  of  tonents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  tonents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  gi  eat  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  gh^dah,  the  almost  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  gi-eat  valley 
itself.  Further  south,  near  Ain  el-Weibeh,  it  is  a 
rolling  gi-avelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghur- 
undel  it  is  "  an  expanse  of  shitting  sands,  broken 
by  imiumerable  undulations  and  low  hills  "  (Burckh. 
442),  and  "  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
com'ses  "  (Stanley,  87).  The  southern  portion  has 
a  considerable  general  slope  fi'om  east  to  west  quite 
apart  fi om  the  undulations  of  the  surface  (Stanley, 
85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far  north  as  Petra 
(Schubert,  1097).  Kor  is  the  heat  less  tenible  than 
the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost  without 
exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  jour- 
neying in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appeal's  to  blow 
almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  1016;  Burckh. 
444;   Mai't.  394;   Rob.  ii.  123).'' 


''  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Eed  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
on  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
difficult.  (See  the  notice  of  this  in  the  £din.  Rev, 
vol.  ciii.  248.) 
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However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Aiabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Arta  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  vm'iegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(Ritter,  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  (tarfa)  lying 
thick  in  a  ton'ent-bed™  (1016) ;  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812°  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea.°  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  P  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory  ;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  district 
drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea — a  testimony 
fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observations  of  the 
confonnation  of  the  ground.  A  series  of  accurate 
levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea,  up  the  Ara- 
bah, are  necessary  before  the  question  can  be  set  at 
rest,  but  in  the  meantime  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

1 .  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
ten-anean  are  veiy  nearly  at  one  level.'' 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  never  in 
historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah, even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would  admit  of  it.     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  di'ainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  south- 
ward from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south  portion 
drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it 
and  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  watershed  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  running  across  the 
valley  at  2^  days,  or  say  40  miles,  from  the  Akabah 
(Stanley,  85),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
fai'  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is  fixed  as  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Talk,  apparently  the  same 
spot.  [G .] 

AEABAT'TINE  (^  'AKpa^arrlvv,  Acmbat- 
tane),  in  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  v.  3).  [Acrabbim; 
and  see  the  note  to  that  article.]  [G.] 

AEA'BIA  ('Apa^ia,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun- 
tiy  known  in  the  0.  T.  mider  two  designations: — 
1.  D^p  }*1N,  the  east  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6);  or 


™  The  bees  -whose  hum  so  charmed  him  (1017) 
must  from  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
not  in  the  Arabah  itself. 

"  See  Burckhardt,  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of  Ritter 
had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  existence 
from  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  Mahometan  his- 
torians (Rob.  ii.  187). 

"  This  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  m  the  preface  to  Burekhardt's  Travels 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dihited 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Milman  {Hist,  of  Jews,  Allen,  241),  and  Stephens 
{Incidents  of  Trav.  ii.  41). 

P  These  observations  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 
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perhaps  DIP  (Geu.  x.  30 ;  Num.  sxiii.  7  ;  Is.  ii. 
6)  ;  and  Dnp  \J3  y^A  (Gen.  xxix.  1) ;  gent.  n. 
Clp  *J3    sons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3,  seqq. ; 

1  k.  iv."30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  Vulg., 
and  sometimes  transcribed  (KeSe'yU)  by  the  former.) 
From  these  passages  it  appeals  that  DTp  V'M^  and 
mp  \J2l  indicate,  primarily,  the  country  east  of 
Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  from  Ketm'ah ;  and  that  this  original  significa- 
tion may  have  become  gradually  exiended  to  Aiabia 
and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without  any 
strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth  passages 
above  referred  to,  as  Gesenius  remarks  {Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  voc),  relate  to  IMesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia {comp.  7}  avaroX-fi,  Matt.  ii.  1,  segq.).  Winer 
considers  Kedem,  ,&c.,  to  signify  Arabia  and  the 
Arabians  generally  {Reahi-ortcrbuch,  in  voc.)  ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  passages  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded  has  led  us  to  consider  it  doubtful.  [Bene- 
Kedem.]  2.  nnj?  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  2~\V  (Is.  xxi. 
13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  ^3"iy 
(Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2);  and  *n"iy  (Neh.  ii.  19);' 
pi.  D^|l"iy  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1),  and  Q''{<!''3")y 

(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apa^ia,  &c'. ; 
Vulg.  Arabia,  &c.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to 
the  country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Jn  the 
N.  T.  'Apa^ia  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents 
in  the  0.  T.  n^J?  (Ex.  xii.  38 ;  Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 
a"]y  (1  K.  X.  15  ;'  Jer.  xxv.'  20, 1.  37  ;  Ez.  xxx.  5), 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "a  mixed  multitude"  (Ex. 
xii.  38,  here  followed  by  31)    "  the  mixed  mrdti- 

tude,"  kings  of  "  Arabia"  (so  in  Vulg.,  and  in 
Heb.  in  conespondiug  passage  in  2  Chr.  is.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "  the  mingled  people," 
have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs.  The 
people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Petra. 

By  the  Arabs,  the  country  is  called  (_,jjtJ|  ^"^ 
(BiMd  El-'Arab),  "  the  country  of  the  Arabs,"  and 
<_>«Jt!^  2S*.jV^  (Jezeeret  El-'Arab),  "  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Arabs,"  and  the  people  i_(«£  ('Arab) ; 
"  Bedavvee  "     in     modern     Arabic,     and     Aardb 

(  ^_,\  wC  I  )  in   the  old  language,  being  applied  to 


account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  LjTich  seem  on  the 
■whole  the  most  reliable  :  they  give  as  the  levels  of 
the  .Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respectively  G52  and  1316"7  feet. 

"•  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  of 
M.  Bourdaloue,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea. 

'  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
intelligible,  but  they  at  least  show  this  :  at  the  -end 
of  the  2nd  day  his  halting-place  was  495  ft.  above 
the  water  of  the  Gulf;  3rd  day,  1017  ft.  ;  4th  day, 
2180  ft.  Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  halting-place 
( ?  in  the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  (Schubert ;  Hitter,  Sinai,  1097). 
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people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished  fi-om  towns- 
people. They  give  no  satisfactory  derivation  oi'  the 
name  'Ai'ab,  that  from  Yaarub  being  puerile.  The 
Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been  thought  to  be 
fiom  'Arabah,  "  a  desert,"  &c.,  which,  with  the 
article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea. 

Geographical  Divisions. — Aiabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  {t)  evSai/j-oiy 
'Apoj8ia),  Arabia  Deserta  (r)  epriixos  'Apa^ia), 
(Strab.  xvi.  7G7;  Plin.  vi.  28,  §:52;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48, 
seqq.),  and  Arabia  Petraea  (ji  Herpaia  'Apajiia,  Ft. 
V.  17,  §1).  The  tirst  two  divisions  were  those  of 
the  earlier  writers  ;  the  third  being  introduced  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agi-eeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  into 
Arabia  Projxr,  or  Jezeeret  El-'Arab,  containing  the 
whole  peniusida  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern 
deserts  ;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El-B^diyeh,  bounded 
by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syi-ia,  and  the 
desert  of  Petra,  constituting  properly  Arabia  De- 
seila,  or  the  gi'eat  desert  of  Arabia ;  and  Westei-n 
Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called  Arabia 
Petraea,  boimded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Northern 
Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists 
of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north  ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  moimtains 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  land  is  encircled  fi-om  the  'Akabah  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country  ; 
on  the  west  and  south-west  the  mountains  tall 
abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  peninsula  the  fall  is  generally  gradual.  So  far 
as  the  interior  has  been  explored,  it  consists  of 
mountainous  and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large 
districts  under  cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered 
by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains. 
The  watershed,  as  the  confonnation  of  the  country 
indicates,  stretches  fi-om  the  high  land  of  the  Yemen 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  this  descend  the  torrents 
that  irrigate  the  western  provinces,  while  several 
considerable  streams — there  are  no  navigable  rivers — 
reach  the  sea  in  the  opposite  direction  :  two  of  these 
traverse  'Omdn ;  and  another,  the  principal  river  of 
the  peninsula,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast 
of  El-Bahreyn,  and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland 
province  called  Yemameh.  The  geological  formation 
is  in  part  volcanic;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt, 
schist,  gi-anite,  as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ;  the  vol- 
canic action  being  especially  observable  about  El- 
Wedeeneh  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  districts 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The  modei-n 
Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  picturesque. 
The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be 
moi  e  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case ; 
and  the  desei-ts  aflbrd  pastm-age  after  the  rains. 
The  pi-mcipal  products  of  the  soil  ai-e  date-pahns, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  tig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrubs,  which,  with  others,  afford  pasture  for  the 
camels ;  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oatsj,  cofl'ee,  spices,  diaigs,  gums  and  resins  cotton 
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and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c.  The  products  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be 
found  described  under  their  respective  heads.  They 
seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  meichandise  of 
Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Aiab  and 
other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iii.  45,  47) ;  and  the  spices,  incense, 
and  precious  stones,  brought  fi-om  Arabia  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9,  14;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi. 
20;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably  were  the  products  of 
the  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices, 
traakincense,  ambergris,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the 
onyx  and  other  precious  stones.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  wild  animals  of  Arabia,  besides 
the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of  course  the  camel 
and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are 
the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep, 
several  varieties  of  the  antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys 
(in  the  south,  and  especially  in  the  Yemen) ;  the  bear, 
leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyaena,  fox;  the  eagle,  vul- 
tm-e,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged 
partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  saud-giouse 
(throughout  the  cormtry),  the  ostrich  (abundantly  in 
central  Arabia,  where  it  is  hunted  by  Arab  tribes)  ; 
the  tortoise,  serpents,  locusts,  &c.  Lions  were  for- 
merly numerous,  as  the  names  of  places  testify. 
The  sperm-whale  is  found  off  the  coasts  bordering 
the  Indian  ocean.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Herod., 
Agatharch.  ap.  MuUer,  Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt., 
Dion.  Perieg.  Heliod.  Aethiop.  and  Plin.)  mention 
most  of  the  Biblical  and  modern  products,  and  the 
animals,  above  enumerated,  with  some  others.  (See 
the  Dictionary  of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces:  the  Yemen  ;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
miiwt,  JIahrch,  and  'Omdn,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gvdf ;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named  ;  the  gi-eat 
central  cormtry  of  Nejd  and  Yemdmeh;  and  the  Hijdz 
and  Tihameh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have 
five  di^'isions,  according  to  the  opinion  most  woi-thy 
of  credit  {Mardsid,  ed.  Juynboll,  in  voc.  Hijilz ; 
comp.  Strabo),  Tihameh,  the  Hijdz,  Kejd,  El-'Aiood 
(the  pio\inces  lying  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulfjincluding  Yemfcieh),  and  the  Yemen  (including 
'Oman  and  the  intervening  tracts).  They  have,  how- 
ever, never  agreed  either  as  to  the  limits  or  the 
number  of  the  divisions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
in  some  detail  the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in 
order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  identifications 
of  Biblical  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "the  right  hand" 
(and  therefore  "  south,"  comp_  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  evhaifxaiv 
(Felix),  which  the  Gieeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  boimded  by  the 
Hijdz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramiiwt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remaiks  (comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc),  it  appears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramawt  and  Mahreh  (Ibn- 
El-\Vardee  M.S. ;  Yakoot's  Mushtarak,  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  and  Mardsid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion, it  embraced  the  region  of  the  fii-st  settlements 
of  the  Joktc'uiites.  Its  modern  limits  include,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Khawldn  (not,  as  Niebulir 
supposes,  two  distmct  distiicts),  named  after  Khjiw- 
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Idu  (Kdmoos),  the  Joktanite  {Marasid  in  voc,  and 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  Essai  sur  I' Hist,  des  Arabes 
avant  V Islamisme ,  i.  113);  and  that  of  Nejr^n,  with 
the  city  of  that  name  founded  by  Nejrdn  the  Joktanite 
(Caussin,  i.  60,  and  113,  seqq.),  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  soundest  opinion,  the  Negj-a  of  Aelius 
Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782  ;  see  Jomard,  Etudes  geogr. 
et  hist,  sur  VAixibie,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de 
t'Egypte,  &c.,  iii.  385-6). 

Hadramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deseits 
called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats 
of  the  tribe  of  'A'd  (Ibn-El-VVardee,  and  others).  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  which  it  still 
exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and  for- 
merly it  earned  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafdri,  between  Mirbat  and  Ras 
Sdjir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4"  Lettre,  Journ.  Asiat.  iii''  Seiie,  v. 
521).  To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts 
of  Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  {Mardsid,  in 
voc),  and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
(fd.  in  voc),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwan  (Fresnel,  4"  Lettre,  p.  510). 
'Oman  forms  the  easternmost  corner  of  the  south 
coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
presents  the  same  natural  characteristics  as  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  being  partly  desert  with  lafge  fertile 
ti'acts.   It  also  contains  some  considerable  lead-mines. 

The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahreyn,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kdmoos,  Mardsid, 
in  voce).  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateefaud  El-Ahsa.  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371;  Mardsid, 
in  voce ;  Mushtarak,  in  voc.  El-Ahsa),  the  latter  not 
being  a  province  as  ha.s  been  eiToneonsly  supposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on  the  coast 
are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers.  The  dis- 
trict of  El-Ahsa  abounds  in  wells,  and  possesses 
excellent  pastures  wliich  are  frequented  by  tribes  of 
other  paiis. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellei-s.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies "  high  Land,"  and  hence  its  hmits  are  very 
doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar-  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-Ruba  el-Khdlee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
very  ancient  stnictures,  similar  to  those  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  Hijdz,  and  Tih^meh  for  El-Ghor,  the  "  low 
land"),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hijaz  being  Eyleh  ( El-Makreezee's  Khitat,  in  voc. 
Eyleh).  The  HijSiz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its 
chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeueh  ;  and  it 
was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and 
rocky  ;  towards  the  south  it  gradually  merges  into 
the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El-'Aseer,  wliich  is 
but  little  noticed  by  either  eastern  or  western  geo- 
graphers (see  Jomard,  245,  seqq.).  The  province  of 
Tiliiimeh   extends  between   the   mountain-chain  of 
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the  Hijaz,  and  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  Tihdmeh  of  the  Hij^,  and 
Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a  parched,  sandy 
tract,  with  little  raiu,  and  fewer  pasturages  and 
cultivated  portions  than  the  mountainous  countiy. 
Northern    Arabia,     or     the    Arabian     Desert 

(XjiLxJn,    's  divided   by   the   Aiabs    (who    do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  country) 
into  Badiyet  Esh-Sham,  "the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Jlesopotamia" 

(not  " of  Arabia,"   as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Badiyet  El-'Irdk,  "  the  Desert  of  El-'Iri(k."  It  is, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  foims  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  Southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
of  the  weUs  is  generally  either  biackish  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called 
Sanujom,  of  which  however  the  terrors  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  Aiabs  find  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the 
more  depressed  plains ;  and  the  desert  generally  pro- 
duces prickly  shrubs,  &c.,on  which  the  camels  feed. 
The  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
ffKy\v'i.Tai,  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called 
fiom  their  town  al  S/crjcai  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Is. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xlix.  31;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and 
they  extended  fi-om  Babylonia  on  the  east  {comp. 
Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16  ;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20), 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi. 
748  ;  Plin.  v.  12  ;  Amm.  JIarc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15). 
These  tribes,  principally  descended  from  Ishmael 
and  from  Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wandering 
and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatoiy  habits  are  se- 
veial  times  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16 
and  17,  xxvi.  7  ;  Jobi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also 
conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of 
Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases 
still  foims  caravan-stations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
Appendix  vi.) ;  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the 
westeni  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic 
appears  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia  :  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Idumaea ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tiibes 
of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
tiaffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii.  11 ;  and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tribute 
(comp.  passages  refened  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[SiNAi],  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  con-esponding  ge- 
nerally with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
cliief  city  ;  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  ge- 
nealogy is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Horites 
or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  12, 
22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [HoiUTKS.]  Its  later  inhabit- 
ants wcie  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
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division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  tht  boandary  of  the  I  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  architecture,  the  in- 


two  countries  is  arbitrary  aud  unsettled  ;  but  it  was 
mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea 
[Edom]  ;  as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 
desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [SiiiRJ.  The  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishmael 
is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  a  daughter 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxvi.  3).  The  Kaba- 
thaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Idumaea  is 
mentioned  only  as  a  geogi'aphical  designation  after 
the  time  of  Josephus.  The  Nabathaeans  have  always 
been  identified  with  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13;  Is.  Ix.  7),  until  Quatremere  {Memoire  sur 
Ics  Nabatheens)  advanced  the  theory  that  they  were 
of  another  race ,  and  a  people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Ne- 
baioth.1  Petra  was  in  the  great  route  of  the  west- 
ern caravln-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise 
brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  Edom,  Elatii,  Eziongeber,  &c. 

Inhabitants.'' — The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  repre- 
senting their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of 'A  d,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
'Abeel,  Tasm,  Jedees,  'Emleek  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
(the  fist  of  this  name),  and  Wcbari :  some  omit 
the  (ourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The 
majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
Shem;  but  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cush.''  Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan ;  and  secondly  to  Ishnjael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammad).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  m.odern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 
indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia ;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  •^liould,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coast :  exclusive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  gi-eat  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Seba,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people ;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  ilahreh,  the  remnant  of  that 
of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  remains  just 
mentioned,  is  in  so  gi-eat  a  degree  apparently  Afri- 
can, as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars  Ctishite  ;  while 
the  settlements  of  IJaamah  and  those  of  his  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
towards  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia 
also,  independent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of 
Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been 
lately  obtained.     The  ancient  cities  and  buildings 


scriptions  they  contain,  and  the  native  traditions 
respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  aiding 
a  student  of  this  portion  of  primaeval  history. 
Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  archaic  monu- 
ments of  the  country ;  and  they  illustrate  both  its 
earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms.  Ma-rib, 
or  Seba*-'  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geogi-aphers), 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sites.  (See  Mi- 
chaelis'  Questions,  No.  94,  &c.  in  Niebuhr's  Arabia.) 
It  was  founded,  according  to  the  general  agreement 
of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh-Shems  Seba,  grandson  of 
Yaarub  the  Kahtanite  (Mushtarak,  in  loc. ;  Abu-1- 
FidJi,  Hist,  anteisl.  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  114)  ;  and  the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the  city, 
and  the  rupture  of  which  (a.d.  150-170  according 
to  De  Sacy;  120  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval) 
formed  an  era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lukman  the  Greater,  the  'A'dite,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  2nd  '  A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  MS. ; 
Hamza  Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5  ;  El- 
Mes  'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mem.  de  I'Acad., 
xlviii.  484  seqq. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin's 
Essai,  i.  16).  'A'dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cush- 
ites) were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sabaei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Essai,  i. 
42  seqq. ;  Renan,  Langues  Semitiques,  i.  300)  that 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Seba ;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settlements 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the  descent  of 
the  'A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence  of  Cushite 
settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of 

Seba  (L»ww  )  ^  ^^^^  Yemen  (by  these  wi'iters  infe- 
renti;dly  identified  with  S3D  •  by  the  Arabs,  una- 
nimously, with  Seba  the  Kahtanite,  or  NltJ'  ;  the 

Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  far  the  gi-eater  number 
of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic)  ;  and  it  necessitates  the 
existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of  Seba 
and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of  southern 
Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  in-econcileable 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [CusH,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the 
identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with 
any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people :  they  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with  the  Re- 
phaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not 
known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be 
identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whose 
supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau  seems 
inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  Num.  xxiv.  20. 
[Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct, 
and  existing  tribes  ;  and  these  are  again  distinguished 

as  1.  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arba,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs;  2.  EI- 
'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Mustaa- 


*  In  this  section  is  incUidcd  the  history.  The  Arab 
materials  for  the  latter  arc  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  genealo- 
gies, and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  discussion 
in  this  article  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
"  son"  should  often  be  read  "  descendant,"  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 
people. 

*•  This  enumeration  is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 


authors.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
detail  on  the  subject  [Essai,  i.  11-35),  but  without 
satisfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions  ;  and 
his  identificc'tions  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hypothetical. 

•=  Seba  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  [Mushtarak,  invoc), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  city  was 
Ma-rib  [Marasid,  in  voc).     See  also  Sheba. 
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ribeh,  the  Instititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  contlicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan ;  while 
the  other  two,  as  syuouymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.^  According  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes  ;  El-'Arab  el-Muta'aiTibeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtfln  ;  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaaribeh 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Jluddd  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 
the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
fiiTned  by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  have  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Fresuel,  however  (l"  Lettre,  p.  24), 
says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Mo- 
hammad's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Ishmaelite  element  has  been  exaggerated  by  Mo- 
'  hammadan  influence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
"  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]." 
The  position  of  Jlesha  is  very  uncertain  ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
first  settlers  [JIesha]  :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafdi'i,  or  Zafdri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  un- 
common in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of 
two  celebrated  towns — one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Jlirbat ;  the  other,  now  in 
ruins,  near  San'a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himyerite  kings  (Es-Sighanee,  MS. ; 
Mushtarak,  in  voc. ;  Marasid,  ib. ;  El-Idreesee,  i. 
148).  Fresnel  (4^  Lettre,  p.  516,  scqq.)  prefers 
the  seaport,  as  the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jomard  {Etudes,  p.  367).  He  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  call  this  town  "  Isfor."  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  Sephar ;  it  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous 
mountain  {Marasid,  in  voc),  and  exports  the  best 
frankincense  (Niebuhr,  p.  148) :  Zafari,  in  the  Ye- 
men, however,  is  also  among  mountains  [SEPifARJ. 
In  the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and 
undoubted  traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Hazannaveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  kc. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  iis  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtan  (Joktan).  Its  most  an- 
cient capital  was  probably  San'k,  foiTnerly  called  Azdl 


l^' 


y'. 


\|'    ^  in  the  Marasid.  in  voc.  San'b,), 

after  Azdl,  son  of  Joktan  (Ydkoot).  [UzAL.]  The 
other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or  Sebb,,  and  Zafdri. 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  lulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Sebh, 
(  =  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sahuei  (Diod.  Sic. 

<*  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic 
before  its  corruption  bcpan. 
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iii.  38,  46).  Among  its  i-ulcrs  was  probably  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (2  K.  x.  2).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees,  a 
queen  of  the  later  Himyerites ;  and  their  traditions 
respecting  her  are  otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit. 
[Sheba.]  The  dominant  family  was  apparently 
that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  Sebh.  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superceded  the  foimer  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era :  i.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. "Himyerite,"  however, is  now  very  vaguely 
used. — Himyer,   it  may  be   obseiTed,   is   perhaps 

--  C>  -  O  J  .-  Of. 
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Sy-*^,  or  j-«^ 
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and 


several  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 

their    names   from  Aafar    (   yicH,    "reddish." 

This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  ?)  with 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  di^nded  [Ophir].  The  simi- 
larity of  signification  with  (poivi^  and  epv6p6s 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediten'anean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians, — such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians — appear  to  have  been  an  ofl'shoot  of  an 
early  immigi'ation  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians ;  but 
JIanetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2nd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the 
"  camel-riding  Shasu"  {Select  Papyri,  pi.  hii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Coiy,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia. — The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  histo- 
rians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  This 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Hoineritae  (PtoL 
vi.  7  ;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adhar,  or  Zu-1- 
Azilr,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  Ila- 
sarus  of  Aelius  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  A.D.  .525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  114  ;  Zcitsckr.  d. 
Deutsch  Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft,  vii.  17  seqq., 
xi.  338  seqq.),  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  Aft«r  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
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vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  wliom  submitted  to 
Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  people  of 
Hadramawt  are  the  classical  Chntramotitae,  Plin. 
\i.  28  ;  comp.  Adramitae)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,i.  135,  seqq.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarlced  by  Caussin  [l.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazar- 
MAVETh].  The  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Ho- 
meritae,  and  Chatramotitae, — the  Minaei  (Strab. 
xvi.  768  ;  Ptol.  v.  7  §23  ;  Plin .  x\,  32  ;  Died. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as  high 
as  Meklieh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mina  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Manah,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeueh.  Fresnel,  liowever,  places 
them  in  the  Wadee  Do' an  in  Hadramawt,  arguing 
that  the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
the  llinaei  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabanitae 
or  Rhamanitae  (Pt.  vi.  7,  §24;  Strabo,  xvi.  782), 
and    that   'Vainaviruv   was   a   copyist's    error   for 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  Hijaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brotlier  of  Yaarub, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are 
inextricably  confused  ;  but  the  name  of  their  leader 
and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudad),  who  probably  represents  Almodad 
[Almodad].  Ishmael,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mudad,  whence 
sprang  'Adndn  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This 
kingdoni,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the 
Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  inteiTnaniage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  ed. 
Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35,  and  39  seqq. ;  comp.  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 

DORAM.] 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite 
kingdoms,  others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
that  of  El-Heereh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on 
the  confines  of  Syria ;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Flood  of  El-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  ori- 
ginal stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
El-Harith.  Resppctiug  the  presumed  identity  of 
some  of  these  with  Idngs  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  wth  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  cany  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnan  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Hagarenes.] 
They  extended  northwards  from  the  Hijaz  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abrahamic  peoples;  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where   they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
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The  tribes  spning  from  Ishmael  have  always  been 
governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheykhs 
and  emeers) ;  they  have  generally  followed  a  patri- 
archal life,  and  liave  not  originated  kingdoms,  though 
they  have  iu  some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of 
Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  that  of 
El-Heereh.  With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  gene- 
rally, we  may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  foirner 
remark,  that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the 
Hijfiz,  and  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently 
pi'oved,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given 
to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
any  contrary,  by  the  Kur-an  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
religious  element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
unquestionably  identified),  has  a  great  influence  over 
those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs  ;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to 
the  Peisian  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13  ;  Jer.  xxv.  23  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jlidianite 
(El-Mes'oodee,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9) ;  and  where 
one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  another  of 
Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  {Moajam) ;  but  these  tra- 
ditions must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical  influence 
in  Arab  histoiy.  Native  writers  are  almost  wholly 
silent  on  this  subject ;  and  the  dialects  mentioned 
above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  Icnown  to  us,  of  the 
tribes  of  Keturah.     [Keturaji,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
■*-hich,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode 
of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of 
these  are  Amalek,  the  descendants  of  EsAU,  &c. 

Ficligion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetishism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumdan  in  San' a,  and  those  of  Reydin, 
Beynooneh,  Ru'cyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Riam.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetishism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Man&.h,  the 
goddess    worshipped    between    Mekkeh   and     El- 
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Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with  Meui  (Is.  Ixv. 
11),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "number" 
[Meni].  Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chal- 
daea  and  Pereia,  must  be  recivoned  among  the 
religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ;  but  it  never  had 
very  numerous  followers.  Christianity  w;is  intro- 
duced in  southern  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the 
2nd  century,  and  about  a  century  later  it  had  made 
great  progi'ess.  It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen, 
where  many  churches  were  built  (see  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii. ;  Sozomen,  vi. ;  Evagr*.  vi.).  It 
also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  Ghass&,n,  and  other  parts.  The  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  of  Nejran  by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas,  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite  djTiasty  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Christian  niler  of  Abyssinia. 
Judaism  was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by 
Karaites,  at  the  captivity,  but  it  was  introduced 
before  tliat  time :  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijilz,  especially  at  Kheybar 
and  El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammad  another 
class  had  spnmg  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen,  and  not 
yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  com^pt  Chris- 
tianity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted, 
looked  to  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  "  reli- 
gion of  Abraham "  (see  Sprenger's  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, i.,  Calcutta,  1856).  The  promulgation 
of  the  Mohammadan  imposture  overthrew  paganism, 
but  crashed  while  it  assumed  to  lead  the  move- 
ment which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded  the  religious 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Languaf/e. — Aiabic,  the  language  of  Ajabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature :  it  is,  therefore,  of  gi'eat  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47) ;  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Laban  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  alsb 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
undeistood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Midianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

oast"  (DTp  ''J3).     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  Semitic 
languages  differed  much  less  than  in  after  times. 
But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
.lews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  <and  the 
Arabic  fcommonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  jw  its  classical  pliasis , 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 


^  By  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
lliniyerites  only. 

'  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charac- 
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the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  infeiTed  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic;, 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 
lology. The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  'Okaz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critic- 
ally judged  by  them  ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  when  the  cornij)tion  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
madans,  had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

Piespecting  the  Himyeritic,*^  until  lately  little  was 
known;  but  monuments  bearing  insci  iptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramawt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have 
been  published  by  Fresnel,  Ainaud,  Wellsted,  and 
Cruttenden  ;  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Za- 
fdri  and  Miib^t  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hili;"  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4*^  Lettre). 
Fresnel's  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  fheleanied. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from 
30  (on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghor^b, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain. — Ewald 
(  Ueher  die  Himyarisclie  Sproche  in  Hoefer's  Zeit- 
schrift,  i.  295,  seqq.)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
tact  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  bi  ought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammad,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point 
marks  its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The 
Himyeiitic  in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents 
the  first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs  ^  are  of 
gi-eat  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible ;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition  ;  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammad,  of  parts  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances  ;  and  that 
they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must  be 
regarded,  1st.  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the  desert, 
and  2ndly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohammad,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline   had   commenced   much    earlier.      Though 


tcristics  on  every  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tatar  races.  "  Arab  life  "  is  therefore 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  The 
modern  Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
]inre  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  ad- 
mit the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scrip- 
tural customs  still  found  among  them  must  there- 
fore be  generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of 
former  practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them. 
Fiu'thermore,  the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Be- 
dawees  mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  com- 
parison with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchange- 
able people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and, 
many  customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  as  much  affected  by  their  religion  as 
might  be  supposed :  many  tribes  disregard  religious 
observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahhabees,  or  modem  Arab  reformers,  found 
great  difficulty  in  suppressing  by 'persuasion,  and 
even  by  force  of  anus,  such  rites;  and  where  they 
succeeded,  the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &c., 
were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabi/s.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it :  such  a 
one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers  even 
of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for  instance, 
is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to  stay  within 
its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  preserve  the  language  from  corruption, 
and  the  people  from  foreign  influence ;  but  it  pro- 
bably does  not  improve  the  national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  dilference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is 
in  a  gi'eat  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable ;  while  intennisture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Kegi'o 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  ;md  the  Hijaz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  ti-ibe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage ;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman,  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia ;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite, 
descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed 
fiom  the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedawees 
or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No  one  can  mis 
with  this  people  without  being  constantly  and  forci- 
bly reminded  either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the 
settled  Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral 
life,  their  hospitahty  (that  most  remarkable  of  desert 
virtues)  [Hospitality],  their  universal  respect 
for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familiar  defer- 
ence (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their  superstitious  regai-d 
for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  usually  in- 
scribed a  sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 
or  of  his  perfection,  &c.,  explaining  lix.  xxxix.  30, 
"  the  engra-i-ing  of  a  signet.  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  saying  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),  "  He  .  .  . 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  As  a  mark 
of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xh.  42).  The  inkhorn  worn  in  the  girdle  is 
also  very  ancient  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the 
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veil.  (For  these  and  many  other  illustrations,  see 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  index.)  A  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relin- 
quishes this  right  by  taking  oflhis  shoe,  as  the  kins- 
man of  Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Kuth  iv.  7,  8  ;  see  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  i. 
113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  tlie  Arabs  themselves 
are  stiU  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the 
modem  people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  then- 
mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &c.  To  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  people  and  their  language  and  literature 
is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most  obscure  passages 
can  only  be  explained  by  that  knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Ai'abia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  Western  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
noithem  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life. 
The  latter  wei'e  caravan-merchants ;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  caiTying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  ;  since  the  Christian  era  especially,  as 
we  might  expect  from  the  modern  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
ami  China  by  Two  Mohammadan  Travellers  of  the 
9th  cent.,  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.)  The  classical 
writers  also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  com- 
merce of  southern  Arabia.  (See  the  I>ict.  of  Gr. 
and  Bom,  Geography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to 
Palestine  by  the  two  great  cai'avan  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African 
produce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  obsen-ed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-lsl^m.  AU  testimonj^  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  reli- 
gious impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions ;  but 
rather  by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia,  are,  Schultens'  Hist.  Imp.  Vetus. 
I octanidarum.  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  extracts 
from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monumenta 
Vetustiora  Arabiae,  Lug.  Bat.  1740 ;  Eichhorn's 
Monumenta  Antiquiss.  Hist.  Arabum,  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775  ;  Fresnel,  Bettres  sur  i'Hist.  des  Arabes  avant 
I' Islamisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1838-53;  Quatremere,  Memoire  sur  les  Naba- 
theens ;  Caussin,  Essai  sur  I'Hist.  des  Arabes 
avant  l' Islamisme,  Paris,  1847-8 :  for  the  geo- 
graphy, Nk'buhr's  Description  de  I' Arabic,  Amst. 
1774 ;  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond. 
1839 ;  Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
ruins  of  Nakeb-al-Hajar,  in  Journ.  of  JR.  G.  S., 
vii.  20  ;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
f^oc.of  Beiujal,  iii.  1834;  and  his  Jodrnci?,  London, 
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1838 ;  Cnittenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
Mokha  to  Sand  ;  Jomard,  E'tudes //cogr.  et  hist. 
appended  to  Meugiii,  Hist,  do  I'Egi/pte,  vol.  iii. 
Paris,  1839;  and  for  Arabia  Petraea  and  Sinai, 
Robinson's  Bihlicnl  Researches ;  Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine  ;  Tuch's  Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  In- 
scriptions, in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Soc.  xiv.  129  seqq.  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Diodorus 
Sicidus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor  geographers,  should 
also  be  consulted  : — for  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt's  Kotes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahahys,  8vo.  1831 ;  and  for  Arab  life  in  its 
widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's  Notes  on  the  Tnousand 
and  One  Niyhts,  ed.  1838 ;  and  his  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, ed.  1842. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abn-1-Fida's  Hist.  Anteisktmica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831  ; 
and  El-Idreesee's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  Je  Me- 
moires,  bytheGeogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1836;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being,  edited, 
are  Yakoot's  Homonymous  Geogi'aphical  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  El-Mnshtarak  Wad' an,  wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Suk'an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Got.  1845 ;  the 
Mardsid  el-Ittild  i,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogi-.  diet,  called 
the  Mo  nam,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4 ;  the 
Histories  of  Mekheh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld.  and  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  German  Oriental  Society  ;  and  Ibn- 
Ivhaldoon's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatreraere,  i.  Paris, 
1S58.  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  indispensable 
works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we  would  especi- 
ally mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History  of  the  Arabs; 
the  Khareedet  el-Ajaih  of  Ibn-El-Wardee ;  the 
Mir-dt  ez-Zcnidn  of  Ibn-El-Jdzee ;  the  Murooj 
edh-Dhahah  of  El-I\Ies'oodee ;  Yakoot's  Moajam 
el-Bulddn ;  the  Jiitdb-el-Aghdnee  of  El-Isfahdnee  ; 
and  the  'L';d  of  El-Kurtubee.  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'RAD  (1~IJ?;  'n.p'fiS;  Ai-ad),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  viii.  15j. 

A'RAD  (Tiy ;  'A5e>,  'ApctS),  a  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh, 
xii.  14).  The  mlderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the  south 
of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Hoi-mah  in  ver.  3J, 
andxxxiii.40,' theCanaanite  kmg  of  Arad,'  instead 
of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  "  king  Arad  the  Ca- 
naanite."  _  (See  the  translations  of  Zimz,  De  Wette, 
&c.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. 
"Apaua,  Aral,  'ASe'p,  Asason  Thamar)  as  a  city  of 
the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from 
Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from  Hebron.  This 
agrees  with  the  conjecture  of  Ilobinson,  who  iden- 
tities it  with  a  hill.  Tell ' Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half 
N.E.  by  E.  fiom  Milh  (Moladah),  and  8  hom-s  fiom 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101,  201,  202).  [G.] 

AR'ADUS  ("ApoSos ;  Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  as  Arvad.  [G.] 

A'RAH  (n^X  ;  'Ope'x,  "Apes,  'Hpae,  'Hpa  ; 
Aree,^  Area),  nam'^e  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  \\\.  39). 
2.  (Ezr.  ii.  5 ;  Neh.  vi.  18  :  vii.  10),  given  as  Ares 
('Ape's)  in  1  Esd.  V.  10. 

A'RAM  (D"1X,  occasionally  with  the  definite 
article  D^XH,  and  once  D"} ;  probably  from  a  root  j 
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signifying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of 
"  Ramah"  ((iesenius,  151 ;  Stanley,  129),  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally,  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine ; "  the 
great  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  sti  etches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2u00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  boi- 
deriug  on  the  Jlediterranean,  the  "  land  of  Canaan," 
or  the  low  coimtiy  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.). 
Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX. — SvRTA  ;  a  name  which,  it  must  be  lemem- 
bered,  includes  far  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram 
to  the  Jews.     [Syria.] 

Its  earliest  oci?urrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aiam-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  "highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  "  Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel — 
"  the  Aramite"  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
20,  24 ;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8  ■ 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  -xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  Ix. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aiam 
('N  ps  "  cultivated  highland,"  fiom  paddah,  to 

plough,  Ges.  1092;  Stanley,  129,  note)  was  an- 
other designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv  20, 
xxviii.  2;  comp.  Hos.  xii.  12,  where  the  word 
Sadeh^  mC^,  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan). 

[Sadeh  ;  Padan  araji.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
i^Khatte)  bearing  the  name  ofPatena  is  reported  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalman- 
eser,  B.C.  900-800.  They  then  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Orcntes,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  this 
name  with  Padan-axam  and  Batanaea  or  Bashan 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  463)  ;  but  if  this  be  coi- 
rect,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of  Padan-aram  and 
Jlesopotamia  airived  at  above  from  a  comparison 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  modified. 

Later  in  the  histoiy  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  Idngdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram: — 1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 
X.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  1131^*  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  xix.)  [Zobah].  2. 
Aram  beth-rehob  (2  Sam,  x.  6),  or  Rehob,  ^im 
(x.  8).  [Rehob.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr. 
six.  6),  or  Maachah  only,  n^yO  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
[Maachah.]  4.  Geshur,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with  Maachali 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh,  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.).  [Gesuuk.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (1  Sam.  viii.  5, 
6;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"  Aram "  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
ci-eased  in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of 
Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ; 
also  1  K.  .\i.  25,  xv.  18,  &c.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  fiom  the  narrative,  that 


"  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  in  the 
Homeric  names  "Aptnot  (77.  ii.  783)  and  'EpefiSoi 
{Od.  It.  84).  Comp.  Strub.  xvi.  785  ;  Grote,  Ifist.  of 
Greece,  iii.  387. 
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at  tlie  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  " 
weio  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (liosenmiiller  and  Michaelis 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  "the  iMediterrauean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  beea  con- 
siderably larger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  examined  vmder  the  separate 
hea'is,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed,  ISH-TOB  and  Hamath. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Arani  would  seem  to  denote 
Assp-ia  (2  K.  xviii.  26  ;  Is.  xsxvi.  11 ;  Jer.  sxxv.  11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syiians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D''pnN,  Aromim,  which  in  the 

Keri  is  corrected  to  Adouiim,  Edomites. 

In  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a  short- 
ened foi-m  as  Ram,  D''Jil"in  ;  -comp.  Job  xxxii.  2. 

2.  Another  Aram  is  named  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as 
a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant  of  Nahor.  From 
its  mentiou  with  Uz  and  Buz  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  "kindred"  of 
which  belonged  "  Elihu,  the  son  of  Bar-aehel  the 
Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz 
(Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that, 
among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor  are  named 
Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18),  and  Maa- 
cah ;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above.      [G.] 

AEAMI'TESS  (n'tSIX) ;  i.  e.  a  female  inha- 

bitant  of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  In  other  passages 
of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  Syrian. 

A'RAN  (pK ;  Sam.  pN  ;  Apav ;  Aran,  Aram), 
name  of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AR'AEAT  (t2"l'lX;'ApapdT;  ^rarai),  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connexion  with  the  following  events:— (1.)  As  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii. 
4,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  A.  V. ;  snper 
montes  Armeniae,  Vulg.)  :  (2.)  as  the  asylum  of  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  38; 
the  LXX.  have  eis  hpfj-tviav  in  the  latter,  and  the 
Vulg.  in  terrara  Armeniorum  in  the  former  passage ; 
A.  V.  has  in  both  "  the  land  of  Armenia")  :  (3.)  as 
the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minni  and 
Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  [Armenia.]  In  Gen.  xi. 
2  we  have  apparently  an  indication  of  its  position  as 
eastward  of  Jlesopotamia  (Dli?^  "  from  the  east," 
A.  v.),  whence  Bohlen  {Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  139) 
identities  Ararat  with  Aryavarta,  the  "  holy  land  " 
in  the  north  of  Hindostan:  but  the  Hebrew  is 
more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as  also  in 
Gen.  xiii.  11,  eastward  (Gesen.  Thesaurus,  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geogiaphei s 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians 
of  the  present  day :  but  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of  Armenia, 
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appears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of  Choreue, 
who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation  of  the  central 
province,  and  connects  the  name  with  an  historical 
event  reputed  to  have  occuiTed  H.C.  1750  (Histor. 
Arineii.  Whiston,  p.  361).  Jerome  identitied  it 
with  the  plain  of  the  Ara.xes:  it  would,  however, 
be  more  correct  to  consider  the  name  in  its  Biblical 
sense  as  descriptive  geneially  of  the  Armenian  high- 
lands— the  lofty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Jlesopotamia  on 
the  S.  We  shall  piesently  notice  the  characteristics 
of  this  remarkable  region,  which  adapted  it  to 
become  the  craille  of  the  human  race  and  the  cen- 
tral spot  whence,  after  the  Deluge,  the  nations  weie 
to  radiate  to  diti'erent  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is, 
however,  first  necessary  to  notice  briefly  .tlie  opinions 
put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as 
described  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  although  all  such  specu- 
lations, from  the  indefiniteness  of  tlie  accoimt,  can- 
not lead  to  any  certain  result.  Beiosus  the  Chal- 
daean,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes 
the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  (wphs  r^ 
upet  Tuiv  Kop^vaiwv,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6),  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion 
is  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions, 
which  give  -ITIp  as  the  equivalent  for  Araiat  in 
Gen.  viii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tra- 
dition stiU  points  to  the  Jcbel  Judi  as  the  scene 
ot  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated 
by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its 
summit.  The  selection  of  this  range  was  natuial 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain :  for  it 
presents  an  apparently  insuimouu table  barrier  on 
that  side,  hemming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigi'is  with 
abrupt  declivities  so  closely  that  only  during  the 
summer  months  is  any  passage  afibrded  between 
the  moimtain  and  river  (Ainsworth's  Teai:els  in 
track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Daniasceuus  to  the  efl'ect  that  a 
mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varaz,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  {Mem.  sur 
I'Armeiiie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  oi Lake  Van: 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  tlierefore  inclined  to 
accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  proposes 
to  read  Maciy,  the  indigenous  name  of  Mount 
Ararat,  for  Bctpis.  That  tRe  scene  of  an  event  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 
early  age  been  transfened,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  3, 
§5)  that  the  spot,  where  Noah  left  the  aik,  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  'AirofiaTiipiov,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nachdjevan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighbourhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Arme- 
nians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians,  Aijri-JJaf/h,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain, 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh,  i.  e.  JSfoah's  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.    The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
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with  eternal  snow  for  about  :iOOO  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  poiphyiy  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
coveied;  a  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  cratei',  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastiophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pervad-ed  the 
neighbourhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  dpem_ed  inaccessible,  and  the  Aniienians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  first  ascended  in 
1829  by  PaiTOt,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.W. : 
he  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ai'k  rested  {Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  nnvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  {lieise,  p.  185)  describes  the  silence 
and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  overpowering. 
Arijitri,  the  only  village  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down, 
in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  NacMjevan,  where  the 
patriarch  is  leputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  co-extensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
base  cf  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  oi  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative : — 
(1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  fiom  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  exte:isive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  con- 
necte]  with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of  mo- 
derate height.  (2.)  Its  geographical  position.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
.4campsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Ara.xes,  with  the 
thii'd  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  ot 
which  also  senses  a.s  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  tlie 
high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Antienia  is  the  true  ofi<l>a\6s  of  the  world :  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  at  tlie  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Pei-sia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  inomi- 
tains  supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
dillers  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbour- 
ing lange  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  lise 
to  a  shai-p,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Waguer  {Eeise,  p. 
263)  atti-ibutes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 
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during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  suiTOimding  districts.  The 
I  result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far  more 
accessible,  both  from  without,  and  within  its  own 
Hmits,  than  otlier  districts  of  similar  elevation : 
the  passes,  though  high,  are  compaiatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbours.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not 
decided  in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  riveis — -the  Araxes,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S., 
rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  seveie. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  aird  is  succeeded 
by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  heat. 
The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the  adjacent 
countries  is  striking:  in  April,  when  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  on. the 
Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron  are  in 
bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow  ;  and  in  the  eaily  part  of  September  it  freezes 
keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is  more 
varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the  plateau 
itself,  but  gi'ass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  furnishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat  and  barley 
ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  th?n  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with 
wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-ifim,  more  than  6000 
feet  above  the  <6ea,  the  crops  appear  above  gi-ound 
in  the  iniddle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle 
before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).  The 
vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its 
limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  nanative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a  powerful 
inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  nomad 
state  in  which  wc  may  conceive  the  early  generations 
of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived.      [W.  L.  B.] 

ARAU'NAH  (n:nK;  'Opvd;  Areuna),  a 
Jebusite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  o.xen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "these  things  did 
Arauuah,  tlie  king,  give  vmto  the  king,"  it  lias  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.  His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 
places:  n^niNH  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  n^3"]J?  (.x.xiv. 
18);  P"l5<'(l'chr.  xxi.;  2  Chr.  iii.).  '[Ornan.] 
'''  [R.  W.  B.] 

AR'BA  (VaiX,  hero  of  Baal,  so  Furst,  for 
^yaiXJiko^XnX;  'Ap^6k:  ^/M,  the  progenitor 
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of  the  Ana'KIM,  or  sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their 
chief  city  Heukon  received  its  name  of  Kiijath  Arba 
(Josh.  xiv.  15,  XV.  13,  xxi.  11).  [F.  W.  G.] 

AKBATHI'TE,  THEOnn")yn ;  b  TapafiaiQl; 
Arbathitcs),  i.  e.  a  native  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor. 
Abiaibon  the  A.  was  one  of  David's  30  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;   1  Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBAT'TIS  (eV  Kp^arTOis,  Alex.  'ApfiaK- 
TOLs;  Arbatis),  a  district  of  Palestine  named 
in  1  Mace.  v.  23  only.  Ewald's  conjectm'e  {Ge- 
sdiichte,  iv.  359  note)  gi-ounded  on  the  reading 
of  the  Peschito  Syriac  (CJlOjiJ,  AjxI  Bot)  is 
that  the  district  N.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of 
which  is  still  called  Ard  el-Batihah,  is  here  in- 
tended. But  it  seems  at  least  equally  piobable  that 
the  word  is  merely  a  coiTuption  of  ' hKpafiarivr], 
the  pro\'ince  or  topai-chy  which  lay  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Jericho  (Reland,  192  ;■  Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  3, 

§§4,  5,  &C.).       [ACKABATEXE.]  [G.] 

ARBE'LA  (ei/  'Ap/3rj\ois;  in  Aj-hellis)i  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Macc.  ix,/2,  and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situation  pf  Masaloth, 
a  place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Al- 
cimus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which 
Judas  Maccabaeus  was  killed.  Accorduig  to  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §1)  this  was  aC  Arbela  of 
Galilee,  eV  'Ap^vKois  irSXsi  f^s  TaKiXalas,  a 
place  which  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sep- 
phoris,  on  the  late  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable 
for  certain  impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers 
and  insurgents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  des- 
perate encounter  (comp.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§4,  5; 
B.  J.  i.  16,  §§2,  3;  ii.  20,  §6;  Vita,  §37). 
These  topographical  requirements  are  fully  met  by 
the  existing  Irbid^  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  west  of 
Medjel,  on  the  south-e^t  side  of  the  Wadij  IIi- 
mdm,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot^  of  the  hill  of 
Kurwi  Hatthi.  The  caverns  aie  in  the  opposite 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kida'at 
Ibn  Maaii  (Kob.-ii.  398;   Burckh.  331 ;  Irby,  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  identification.";  The  army  of  Bacchides  was  on 
its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judaea  {yrfv 
'louSa),  which  they  were  approaching  "  by  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  Galgala  "  (Gilgal),'*  that  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to  which 
Irbicl  lies.^  Ewald,  however  {Geschichte,  iv.  370, 
note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that  the 
engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider "Galgala"  as  the  J  ilj  ilia  north  of  Gophna. 
[GiLGAL.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-ai-bel  of  Hos.  s.  14,  but 
tliere  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  [G.] 

ARBI'TE,  THE  (^3"lXn ;  de  Arbi).     Paarai 
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the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  (145j,  sig- 
nifies a  native  of  Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of 
Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  cliange  in 
letters  not  uufreqqently  occuiring.  [EzuAi.]  The 
LXX.  version,  Ovpaioepxh  '^  ^'^'T  corrupt.  (See 
Kenuicott,  Dissert,  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.)    [G.] 

ARBONA'I  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [Abroxas.] 
ARCHELA'US  {' Apx^^^aos  ;  Archelaus :  in 
the  Talmud,  Dl?''p"lN),  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  a  Samaritan  woman,  Maltha ke  (Joseph.  Ant. 
x\ni.  1,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  28,  §4),  and,  with  his 
brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at  liome  (id.  B.  J.  i.  31, 
§1).  At  the  death  of  Herod  (b.c.  4)^  his  kingdom 
was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Heiod  Antipas, 
Archelaus, and'Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half, 
containingldumea,  Judaea,  "Samaria,  and  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  GOO  talents'  income  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  11,  §4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he 
was  populai' :  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  ilu'gustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11, 1).  He  never 
propeily  had  the  title  of  king  {fiaffiKevs)  assigned  to 
him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  iQvapxi]^  (ibid.); 
so  that  the  fonner  word  must  be  taken  as  loosely 
used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  xvii. 
13,  §2,  Vit.  1),  or  the  9th  {B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3), 
according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  consulship 
of  JI.  Aemil.  Lepidus  and  L.  AiTuntius,  i.  e.  a.d.  6, 
a  complaint  was  profene  1  by  his  brothers  and  his 
subjects  against  him  on  the  gi'ound  of  his  tyranny, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deposed,  and  ba- 
nished to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§2  ;  B.  ./.  ii.  7,  §3),  where  he  is  generally  said  to 
have  died.  But  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Betldehem) 
relaies  that  he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Arche- 
laus neai'  that  town.  If  so,  he  must  have  returned 
as  a  private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there  have  died. 
The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  fiom  fear  of 
him  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt,  and  went  to 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler 
brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  crtielty  and  oppression.  Josephus  relates 
{Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3  ;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  3)  that  he  put  to 
death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not  long  after  his 
accession.  This  cruelty  was  exeicised  not  only  to- 
wards Jews,  but  towards  Samaritans  also  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  7,  §3).  Archelaus  wedded  illegally  (toO 
Trarpiov  irapafidaiv  iroiri(rd.fj.evos.  Ant.^xyn.  13,  §2) 
(ilaphyra,  the  former  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  had  had  children  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason 
for  saying  with  Winer  that  Archelaus  had  children 
by  her:  he  has  apparently  mistaken  Josephus's  ef 
ov  Kal  riKva  7iv  avTTJ,  where  ov  refers  to  Alexander, 
not  to  Archelaus.)  [H.  A.] 

ARCHERY.     [Arms.] 

AR'CHEVITES  ({^''.'B-IN ;   'Apxva.7oi;  Er- 


="  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  called  Irbil 
by  the  Arabic  historians  (Rob.  ii.  399).  The  change 
of  /  to  d  is  not  unfrequcnt.  Moreover,  the  present 
Irhid  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talrnuds  as 
Aibel  (see  Schwarz,  189  ;  Reland,  358  ;  Roh.  iii.  343, 
note). 

b  So  Irby  (91).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  the  j'uins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady. 

•^  First  suggested  in  the  Munich  Gel.  Anzeige,  Nov. 
1836,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 

<i  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the 
Syriae  Peschito  read  "  Gilead ;"  in  which  case  the 


Arbela  beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Josephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his 
topography,  at  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew 
so  thoroughly. 

"  The  miportance  of  the  IFadij  Hamdm  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north  road, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  important  springs  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  \Vilson 
{Lands  of  ^he  Bible,  in  Hitter,  Jordan,  328). 

'  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  to  be  placed  four 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian 
era. 
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chuaei,  Vulg.),  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Erech, 
some  of  whom  had  been  placed  as  colonists  in 
Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AR'CHI  CaiNH  ;  Archi),  Josh.  x^-i.  2.    [Ar- 

CHITE.] 

AKCHIPTUS  CApx"r'ros ;  Archippus),  a 
Christian  teacher  in  Colossae,  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
ffvv<TTpaTid!Tris  (Philem.  2).  As  the  epistle,  which 
concerns  a  private  matter,  is  addiessed  to  him  jointly 
with  Philemon  and  Apphia,  and  as  "the  church  in 
their  house"  is  also  addressed,  it  seems  necessaiy  to 
infer  that  he  was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family. 
He  had  received  (Col.  iv.  17)  a  SiaKouia  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  admonished  to  take  heed  to  it,  that  he  fulfil 
it.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Oecumenius,  suppose  him 
to  have  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicaea  {Const.  Apostol.  vii.  46  ;  Theodoret  ad  Col.  iv. 
17  ;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  des  apostolischen 
Zeitalters,  p.  452)  :  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  gi'ounJ  for  the  view.  There  is  a  legend  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near  Laodicaea 
{Menolog.  Graec.  i.  246).  There  is  a  monogi-aph 
written  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  De  Archippo, 
Altorft  1751.  4to.  [H.  A.] 

ARCHI'TE,   THE    OSIXn,   as   if   from    a 

place  named  Erech,  TJIX  ;    b  'ApaxL  ;   Arachites), 

the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32  ;  xrii.  5,  14  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

The  word  also  appeal's  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where  "  the 
borders  of  Archi  "  (i.  e.  '  the  Archite ')  ^  are  namai 
as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Joseph," 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  No 
town  of  the  name  of  ^IX  appeal's  in  Palestine  :  is  it 

possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the  Ze- 
marites  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the  last 
faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  [G.] 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are  many 
notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  reference  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  other  nations  besides  the  Israelites,  it  is 
nevertheless  ob^-ious  that  the  chief  business  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of  Archi- 
tecture, is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building  in  use 
among  the  .lews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how 
far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to  divide 
mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections,  viz.  the 
'■dwellers  in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers  in  cities," 
when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the  founder  of  a  city ; 
and  that  among  his  descendants  one,  Jabal,  was 
"  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,"  whilst 
Tubal-cain  was  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron."  It  is  probable  that  the  woi'kers  in 
metal  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in  towns : 
and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture  and  metallurgy 
became  from  the  eiu'liest  times  leading  characteristics 
of  the  civilized  as  distinguished  from  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  x\.  2-0)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others ;   to 


•  Compare  Josh,  xv-iii.  16,  where  "  Jcbusi"  should 
be  translated  "  the  .Tcbusite,"  as  it  lias  been  in  xv.  8. 
See  also  Gi;rizim  ;  Zemauaim. 
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one  of  which,  Resen,the  epithet  "  grent"  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a 
period  at  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not 
very  much  eai'lier.  (IJawlinson,  Qntline  of  Ass.  Hist. 
p.  10 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  221,  235,  238.)  From 
the  same  book  we  leara  the  account  of  the  earliest 
recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  coastniction  (Gen.  xi.  3,  9) ;  and  though  a  doubt 
rests  on  the  precise  site  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  so 
long  identified  with  the  Birs  Nimroud  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn ;  Newton,  On  Froph.  x.  jip. 
155,  156;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Fersep.  pp.  173,  178; 
Keith,  On  Froph.  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agi'ee  perfectly  with  the  supposition  of  a  city  pre- 
viously existing  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighbour- 
ing site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278,  and  Mn.  and  Bab. 
531;  Plin.  vii.  56;   Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esfcher  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  \ih.  6,  §22);  and  in  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retii  ed 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  14  ;  Jud.  i.  12  ;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Sp'o-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  childien  of  Ham,  was  the  nation, 
or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  remarkably 
with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206,  et  seqq.).  It  is 
in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites  appesu- 
first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  common  with 
other' Eg)'ptian  captives,  to  labour  at  the  buildings 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and  Kaamses 
are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them.  (Ex.  i.  11  ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israehtes  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xh-ii.  3).  The 
"  house  "  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 
exception  to  this  statement  (n''3,  Gesen.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  archi- 
tecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),was  called  originally 
from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba  (Num.  xiii. 
22  ;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native  lime- 
stone of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material  (Lev. 
xiv.  34,  45  ;  IK.  vii.  10  ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146, 
8) ;  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from  the  firet 
by  themselves  (Deut.  v\.  10;   Num.  .xiii.  19). 

"  The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture  ;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  gi-eat  works  at  and  near 
Jerusalem,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  Aaiious 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baalath 
and  Tadmor  are  m  all  probability  represented  by 
the  more  modem  superstructures  of  Ba;ilbec  and 
Palmyi-a  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (IK.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(.xvi.  17).  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xA-i.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  x.\xii.  27,  30), 
Jeboash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  hustly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  .xxii.  14,  .xxxvi.  22  ;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 
On  the  return  fiom  cajitivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulei-s  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  sul)stantial  maimer,  with  stone. 
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and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  v.  8; 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  JIaccabeiis,  the  fortress  called  Baris,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its 
former  magnificence,  but  the  tbrtitications  and  other 
pulilic  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlai'ged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5  ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More 
particular  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  JERUSALEM.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
tlie  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
insignificant  building  called  Strato's  Tower ;  Samaria 
was  enlai'ged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  the 
town  of  Agiippium  was  built ;  and  Herod  carried 
his  love  for  arcliitecture  so  fai'  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  witliin  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  I.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlai'ged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias, 
in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  497). 

Of  the  original  splendour  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  thoug^i  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed 
on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connexion  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have  in  some 
measure  successively  aftected  the  style  both  of  the 
two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of  J'^olomon. 
The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a  parallel 
in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more  ancient  than 
tlie  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317,  318),  and  in 
the  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still  icmain  at 
Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either  of  Solomon, 
or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But  as  it  has  been 
observed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  are  known  to  survive  in  Palestine  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildings, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout 
the  East  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  183),  and  even 
of  those  which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  ex- 
amination has  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  con- 
tain some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
(Stanley,  103,  165), 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Tools  and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned  by 
the  sacred  writers ;  the  plumb-line.  Am.  vii.  7  ;  the, 
measuring-reed,  Ez.  xl.  3  ;  the  saw,  1  K.  vii.  9. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

ARD  C^nX;  'ApaS,  'AUp;  Ared,  Ilered). 
1.  Son  of  Benjamin  CGen.  xlvi.  21).  2.  Son  of 
Bela,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xx^^.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  His  descendants 
ai-e  called  the  Ardites  C'mxn),  Num.  xxvi.  40. 
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AR'DATII  — "  the  field  Killed  Ardath"  — 
2  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

AR'DON  (I'nnN  ;  'ApUv;  ^/-(/on),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

ARE'LI  (^V^"}N,  Sam.  ■"^IIN ;  'kpiiiX  ;  Areli), 
a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  17). 
His  descendants  are  called  the  Arelites  (Num. 
xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (^'Apeios 
irdyos,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars;  Areopagus, 
Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gradually 
fi-om  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  abruptly  on 
the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point 
it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  valley  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Areopagus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  both  fi-om  the  description  ofPausanias, 
and  fi-om  the  naiTative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates 
that  it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis, 
from  which  the  Persians  assailed  the  latter  rock 
(Pans.  i.  28.  §5 ;  Herod,  viii.  52).  According  to 
tradition  it  was  called  the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares), 
because  this  god  was  brought  to  trial  here  before 
the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  on 
account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  (7}  iv  Apdca 
Trdycf)  fiovA^),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
{t]  avcii  ^ovXif)  to  distinguish  it  fi-om  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as  a  criminal 
tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athenian 
courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members  of  it 
for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.  It  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
com-t  tried  only  cases  of  wilful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson  ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentionotl  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  1  ;  ad  Att.  i. 
14,  v.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastei-n  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  fi-om  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones 
excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadj-angle,  and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areo- 
pagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (virai.6pioi 
iSiKci^ovTo,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern 
and  western  side  is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks 
are  probably  the  two  rude  stones  which  Pau- 
sanias  saw  there,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were 
tried  in  the  court  (Iph.  T.  961).  The  Areopagus 
possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  the 
spot  fi-om  which  St.  I'aul  delivered  his  memorable 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22-31). 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the  naiTative  of  any 
judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul  "disputed  daily" 
in  the  "  market"  or  Agora  (xvii.  17),  which  was 
situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley  lying 
between  this  hill  and  those  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
Pnyx   and    the    Museum.      Attracting   more   aiiJ 
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more  atteuUon,  "  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoicks"  brought  him  up  from  the 
valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  philo- 
sophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  126  ;  Diet  of  Geogr.  i.  p.  281.) 

AR'ETAS  ('ApeVas, 'ApeTTjs ;  Arab.  Chorash), 
a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian  kings 
or  cliiefs.     Two  aie  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C. 
170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  e'e  Aajxatr- 
K(j3  o  idyapxv^  'ApeVa  rov  PaffiAfois  icppovpei  ttj;' 
Tr6\iv  AafiacTKriviiov  wiaffal  fxe.  This  Aret^is  was 
t-ither-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Herod.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronologiail  question  re- 
spectmg  the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aietas.  The  city  rmder  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
wa-s  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria  ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  rulership 
of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Nabataea,  whose  capital  was  Peti-a, 
and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by  Antipas 
of  j^-etas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of  Herodias,  and 
also  on  account  of  some  frontier  disputes.  A  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  anny  of  Antipas  entirely  de- 
strojed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  On  this, 
being  a  favourite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to  Rome  for 
help :  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  was  com- 
missioned to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his  march  (^Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (March  16,  a.u.  37),  and,  ■nSXe/.i.oi/  iK^i- 
peiu  ovK^O'  ofMoicos  Svvdixivos  Sm  rh  eis  Td'iov  fxe- 
TaTreTTTOJKtVai  to.  irpd.yiJ.aTa,  abandoned  his  march, 
and  sent  his  anny  into  winter-quarters,  himself  re- 
maining at  Antioch.  By  this  change  of  affairs  at  Rome 
a  complete  reversal  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Antipas  and  his  enemy.  The  former  was  ere  long 
(a.d.  39")  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given 
to  Agrippa,  his  foe  (^Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been 
living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  new  empeior 
(^Ant.  xviii.  6,  §.5).  It  would  be  natural  that 
Aretas,  who  had  been  giossly  injured  by  Antipas, 
should,  by  this  change  of  affairs,  be  received  into 
favour;  and  the  more  so,  as  Vitellius  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Antipas,  of  which  Josephussays,  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §5,  tKpvtmv  opyhv,  fxfxpi-  ^h  koX  ^eT7j\0e, 
ra'iov  tV  o^PxV  7rop€iAr)</)oTOS.  ISow  in  the  yeai' 
38  ( Jaligula  niaile  several  cliangcs  in  the  East,  grant- 
ing Ituraea  to  Sooeraus,  Lesser  Annenia  and  pmts  of 
Arabia  to  Cotys,  the  tenitory  of  Cotys  to  Hhaenie- 
talces.  and  to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's 
government.  These  facts,  couple;!  with  that  of  no 
Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  {Ant. 
xiii.  T).  §2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
tlie  difliculty  would  vanish.  Tlie  other  liypotheses, 
that  the  etlmarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  tJien  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escajie), — that  Aretas  liad  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
tellius giving  uji  file  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 
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Roman  governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.  Wieseler,  Chron. 
des  apostolischen  Zeitnlters,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog's  Enci/clopddie,  refers  to  a  coin 
/SacriAEcuj  'Apera  ^i\eWnvos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p."l32,  note.  See 
Wieseler,  pp.  142  if.,  167  ft'.,  whose  view  has  been 
adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  de  Temporum  in 
Aetis  Ap.  ratione,  p.  173  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  tf.  end.  [H.  A.] 

AEE'US,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace, 
xii.  20,  seq.  He  is  called  Arem  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7  ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Owaprjs  in  ver.  20,  and 
Aapeios  in  ver.  7  :  there  can  be  little  doubt  how- 
ever that  these  are  coiTuptions  of 'Apeus.  In  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  v.  §8)  the  name  is  written 
'Apeibs,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Aritis.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the 
first  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  second,  the 
grandson  of  the  foimer,  died  when  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  in  B.C.  257.  There  were  three  high  priests 
of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the 
office  B.C.  323-300.  This  is  the  one  who  must 
have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  probably  in  some 
interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm,  zu  Maee. 
p.  185.)    [OxiAS.] 

AE'GOB  (25ns,  once  with  the  def.  article 
ninsn  =  "  the  stony,"  froni  23^,  Ges.  Thes. 
1260;  'ApyS^,  Argob),  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  containing  60  "  great  "  and  fortified 
"  cities  "  (D''"iy).  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe. 
[Jair;  Bashax;  Havoth-Jair.]  It  afterwards 
formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts, 
under-  the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was 
at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14  ;  1  K.  iv. 
13).  In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachonitis, 
ajjparently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name. 
[Trachonitis.]  In  the  Samaiitan  version  it  is 
rendered  nSllJn  (Higobaah)  ;  but  in  theTai-gums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  it  is  SJIDnD"  {i.  e.  Tra- 
chonitis). Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Saadiah  as  i_si^yc>  {-^t'jeb,  with  the  same 
meaning) ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  Lejah,   xl  -grvJH,  a  very  remarkable  district 

south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  has  been  visited  and  described  liy  Burckhardt 
(111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol.  ii.  specially 
240-245).  This  extraordinary  region — about  22 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.  and  of 
a  retrular,  almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described 
as-  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermmgled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  "  It 
is,"  says  !Mr.  Porter,  "  wholly  composed  of  black 
biisalt,  which  a|)pears  to  have  issued  from  innumer- 
able pores  in  tlie  earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have 
flowed  out  on  every  side.  Before  cooling,  its  sur- 
face was  violently  agitated,  and  it  was  afterwards 
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shattered  and  rent  by  internal  convulsions.     The 
cui>like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid  mass  was 
extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise  the  wavy  sur- 
face a  thick  liquid  assumes  which  cools  while  flow- 
ni^-.  The  rock  is  tilled  with  little  pits  and  air-bubbles ; 
it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a  shai-p  metallic  sound 
when  struck"  (241).      "  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
tliis  ungainly  and  forbidding  region  is  thickly  studded 
with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the 
dwellings  are  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  " 
(238).     The  number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one 
traveller  lately  returned  is  50,  and  thei'e  were  many 
others  which  he  did  not  go  to.    A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  between 
Bosra  and  Damascus.    On  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
Lejah  ai-e  situated,  amongst  others,  the  towns  known 
in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and  Edrei.     In  the 
absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  identitication 
of  the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  and  in 
this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.     This 
word  isb^n  (Chebel), literally  "a rope"  {(Txoivi(f- 
f/.a,  Trepifi^rpov,  funiculus),  and  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  boundary 
line  of  the  district  of  the  Lejah,  which  is  spoken  ot 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore ;" 
"  sweeping  round  in  a  circle  cleaidy  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line ;"  "  resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins"  (Porter,  ii.  19,  219,  239,  &c.).      The 
extraordinary  features  of  this  region  are  rendered 
still   more  extraordinary  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  sunounding  plain  of  the  Hauran,  a 
liigh  j)lateau  of  waving  downs  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Lejah,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  "without  a  stone;"  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at — if  the  identification  proposed  above  be 
correct — that  this  contrast  should  have  strack  the 
Israelites,  and  that  their  language,  so  scnipulous  of 
minute  topographical  distinctions,  should  have  per- 
petuated in  the  words,  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel, 
at  once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  [Mishor],  the 
stony  labyrinth  which  so   suddenly  intrudes  itself 
on  the  soil  (Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boun- 
dary which  encloses  it  [Chebel].  [G.] 

AE'GOB  (nilX  ;  rov  'ApySp  ;  Argob),  a  man 
killed  with  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

AEIAEA'THES  (properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopatoe  ('Apm- 
pd67)s,  'ApdO-qs,  probably  signifying  "  gi-eat "  or 
"  honourable  master,"  from  the  roots  existing  in 
aryas  (Sanscrit),  "  honourable,"  and  rata  (head), 
"  master;"  Smith,  Biut.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  king  of 
Cappadocia  B.C.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at 
Piome  (Liv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was 
directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans. 
This  subservience  cost  him  his  kingdom  B.C.  1 58 ; 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr. 
47  ;  cf  Polyb.  xxii.  20,  23 ;  Polyb.  iii.  .5)  ;  and  on 
the  capture  of  his  rival  Olophemes  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  sxxv.  1). 
He  fell  in  B.C.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attains  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22),  who,  in  aftertimes, 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
ii.  0  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  1.).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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AEID'AI  (nnX;  'Apo-alos;  Aridai),  nmih. 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

AEID'ATHA(Xn-jnN;  'S.apfiaKd;  Aridatha), 
sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

A'EIEH  (iT'lNH,  the  lion;  Apia;  ^nc), name 
of  a  man  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

A'EIEL  (?i<''"!X  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God ;  'Apii}\;   Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  "  chief  men "  who  under  Ezra  directed 
the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem, 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Sloabites 
slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  chief  captains  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding 
the  word  as  an  epithet,  "  two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab;"  but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with 
Thenius,  Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  "  two  [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supply- 
ing the  word  ''33,  which  might  easily  have  fallen 
out. 

A  similar"  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 
(vKIX)  as  the  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulcr.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (bis),  2  (bis),  7).  Its 
meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  understand  by  it 
either  "Lion  of  God" — so  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hii- 
vernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others — or,  with  Um- 
breit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ex- 
positors,  "Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the  first  com- 


ponent of  the  word  to  the  Aiabic  '^.\,  a  fire-place 

or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Heb.  u.  Chald. 
Handwort.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  although 
Havernick  (Commentariib.  Ezech.  p.  699),  relying 
on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that  even  here  we 
must  understand  Lion  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  reading  of  the  text  in  Ezekiel  being 
itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  words  used  by  the  two  prophets,  if  not  differ- 
ent in  form,  are  at  least  different  in  derivation  and 
meaning,  and  that  as  a  name  given  to  Jeaisalem 
Ariel  means  "  Lion  of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by 
Ezekiel  means  "  Hearth  of  God."  [F.  W.  G.] 

AEIMATHAE'A  {'Apifj-aOala,  Matt,  xxvii. 
57 ;  Luke  xxiii.  51 ;  John  xix.  38),  the  birthplace,  or 
at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who  obtained  leave 
from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his  "  new  tomb" 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this  place  "  a  city  of 
Judaea;"  but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its 
identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel's  birth-place, 
the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in 
the  Septuagint  Armathaim  ('ApfiaOaii^),  and  by 
Josephus,  Armatha  {WpfiaBd,  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
10  §2).  The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrypha 
('Pa/xa0e/Xi  1  Mace.  xi.  34)  is  probably  the  same 
place.  [Ramah.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'EIOCH  C^VnX,  probably  from  nN,  a  lion^ 
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"  lion-like,"   comp.   "]~lp3  ;   'Apiwx^s,   LXX., 
'Apitixr  Theodot.  ; 


Dan.  only;  'Apid>x,  Theodot.;  Ai-ioch,  Yu\^.). 
1.  "  King  of  EUasar"  (Geu.  xiv.  1,  9).  2.  "  The 
captain  of  the  cruard  "  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  [B-  F.  W.] 

AEIS'AI  CpHX  ;  'Vov(pa7os  ;  Arisai),  eighth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAE'CHUS  ('Api'o-Tapxos ;  Aristnr- 
chits),  a  Thessalonian  (Acts  .\x.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who 
accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionaiy  jouniey, 
(Acts  xix.  29,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  together  with  Gaius, 
both  (TweKSiifiovs  TlaiiXov).  We  hear  of  him  again 
as  accompanying  the  Apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia, 
Acts  XX.  4  ;  and'again  xxvii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St. 
Paul'.s  ffvvai-xjxQLKwTOS  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem. 
24,  both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Philem.  12  tf.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Winer, 
makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  [H.  A.] 

AKISTOBU'LUS   (' hpiffrdfiovKos ;   Aristo- 
holus),  a  Jewish  priest  (2  Mace.  i.  10),  who   re- 
sided   in    Egypt  in  the  reign    of  Ptolemaeus  VI. 
Philometor  (comp.  Grimin,  2  Mace.  i.  9).   In  a  letter 
of  .Judas    Maccabaeus  he  is  addressed  (105  B.C.) 
as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  ('Apitr- 
rofiovKtf)  .  .  .  Kal  to7s  iv  Aly.  'lovS.  2  Mace.  I.  c), 
and  is  further  styled  "  the  teacher  "  {SiSd(TKa\os, 
i.e.  counsellor ?j  of  the  king.     Josephus  makes  no 
mention  of  him ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Str.  v.  §98  ;   Euseb.  Fraep. 
Ev.  ^^ii.  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his 
allegoric   exposition    of  the   Pentateuch   (Bi^Aous 
f^vyiTtKas,  Tov  Movtrc'cos  vS/xov,  Euseb.  H.  E. 
vii.  32).     Considerable  fragments  of  this  work  have 
been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evanq.  vii.   13,  14,  viii.  (8)   9,  10,  xiii. 
12  ;    in  which  the  Clementine  fragments  recur)  ; 
but  the   authenticity  of  the   quotations  has  been 
vigorously  contested.     It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon 
and  e-peei"ally  by  Hody  {De  hihl.  text,  orig.,  pp.  50 
ft'.  Oxon.  1705)  who  was  answered  by  Valckenaer 
{Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Jiidaeo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806)  ; 
and  Valckenaer's  arguments  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered conclusive.     (Gfrorer,  Philo  u.  s.  w.  ii.  pp. 
71  ff. ;  Daehne,  .fud.  Alex.  Eelig.-Philos.  ii.  73  tf. ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Fsr.  iv.  294  n.)    The  object 
of  Ai-istobulus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doc- 
tiines  were  based  (yiprriaBai)  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets ;  and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest 
as  showintf   that  the   Jewish  doctrines  were  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not 
withlhe  Platonic  philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  Hist,  de 
I'ecolc  d'Alex.  iii.  153  ft'.).     The  fragments  which 
remain  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the   chronological    difficulties   of  the    dift'erent 
accounts  of  Aristobulus.  [B.  P.  W.] 

AEISTOBU'LUS  {^kpi<rr6fiov\os),  a  resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  wa.s 
a  Roman  ;  or  whether  he  believed  :  from  the  foi-m 
of  expression,  ])robably  not.  Or  he  may  have  been 
dead  at  the  time.  The  Mcrwlog.  Graccorum,  of- 
usual  (iii.  p.  17  f.),  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  Britain.  [II.  A.] 


ARK 

AEK,  NOAH'S.     [Noah.] 

AEK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (|i"1N). 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially invested  with  sacredness  and  mysteiy,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  The  word  signifies  a  mere 
chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  PI  ID. 
"  ark  "  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  ki^cotSs.  We  may  remark  : 
I.  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  II.  its  de- 
sign and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents ;  and  III.  its  history. 
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I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2^  cubits  long,  by  1-^  broad 
;md  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid  on 
the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which  was 
edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat,  sup- 
porting the  cherabim  one  at  each  end,  and  regarded 
as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  presence 
[Cheruboi  and  Mercy  Seat],  was  placed.  The 
ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  theiefore  two  on  each  side,  and  through 
these  were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always  remained 
in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of  Kohath,  to 
whose  office  this  especially  appertained,  bo:  e  it  in  its 
progress.  Probably,  however,  when  removed  from 
within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out  thence,  priests 
were  its  bearers  (Num.  -vii.  9,  x.  21,  iv.  5,  19,  20 ; 
1  K.  viii.  3,  6).  The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible 
without  the  veil  in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to  the  ends,  appa- 
rently, but  not  out  of  the  rings.  The  aik,  when 
transported,  was  enveloped  in  the  "veil"  of  the 
dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgeis' 
skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  there- 
fore not  seen. 

II.  Its  pui-pose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Di'i'ine  autogiaph  of  the  two  tables,  that  "co- 
venant "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea  of 
which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
retrarded  as  the  dcpodtuin  of  tlie  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. The  pei-petual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  obseiTance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  re- 
liciuary  for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which 
Moses  put  tliere  at  IToreb."  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the 
author  of  Heb.  ix.  4,  asseits  that,  beside  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna"  and  "  Aaron's 
rod  tliat  buddai "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were 
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directed  to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "  kept  before  the  tes- 
timony," i.e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xl. 
20)  ;  and  probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
other  receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have 
been  necessary,  tlie  statement  of  1  K.  \nii.  9,  im- 
plies that  by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disap- 
peared. The  expression  |TIN  H-^Pj  Deut.  xxx.  26, 
obscm'ely  rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "  beside "  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  pui-pose  of  an  oracle ;  but  this  is 
probably  en'oneous,  and  "  we  sought  it  not"  the 
meaning ;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it :  see  Gesenius, 
Lex.  s.  V.  mX 

Occup\'ing  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanc- 
tuary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  looks  fonvard 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualised  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolising, 
jierhaps,  the  "  covenant "  as  that  on  which  "  mercy  " 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  object  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  commjn  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high  priest,  and 
reseml)led  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolised, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  luc.  note").  That  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  fiom  the  example  of 
Uzzah. 

III.  The  cliief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
avk  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  tliat  this  latter  contained  the 
broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its 
permitted  capture,  when  captured,  its  sanctity  was 
^■indicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
jieriod  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vitical,  families  (1  Sam.  x\i.  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11 ; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  boi-der  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place 
in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.  e.  in 
a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by 
David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a 
national  festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to 
liave  suggested  to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house 
to  receive  it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  com- 
pleted, received,  in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its 
shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulg- 
ence of  Divme  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several 
of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events 
(e.  g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of 
them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  carved 
image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  sxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buciiadnezzar  (2  Esdr.  x.  22).     Prideaux's  afo-u- 
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ment  that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (i?.  J .  v.  5,  §5) 
and  Tacitus  (^Hist,  v.  9,  inania  arcana),  con- 
hrmed  also  by  the  Piabbins,  who  state  that  a 
sacred  stone  called  by  them  n^TlCJ'  J3X,  "  stone 
of  drinking"  [Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as 
well  as  by  the  marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal 
books  which  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal 
furniture  of  the  sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the 
positive  statement  of  2  Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


Egyptian  Ark.     (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egj-pt.; 

The  ritual  of  the  Etrascans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kiffrat  fivffTiKal  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  12);  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  suimounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  p.  271,  275). 
The  same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains 
an  allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and 
its  rites,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popu- 
larlv  knovv^n,  where  he  says  that  •'  only  the  master 
(5i5a(r/faA.os)  may  uncover  the  ark  "  (Kifion6s). 
In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognised  tenn  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osi.  e.  39;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii. 
609,  &c. ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.u.  3;  Catull. 
Ixiv.  260-1 ;  Apul.  Met.  xi.  262.'  [H.  H.] 

AEK'ITE,  THE  Oipnyn,  Sam.  Cod.  '•pllj? ; 
'' ApovKOios ;  Aracaeus),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15), 
and  from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the 
north  of  Phoenicia.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §2) 
gives  the  name  as  'ApovKalos,  and  as  possessing 
"ApK-riv  Trjj/  eV  tw  Ai^avw.  He  also  again  men- 
tions the  place  QApKaia,  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §1)  in  de- 
fining the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The 
name  is  found  in  Pliny  (v.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15), 
and  from  Aelius  Lampridius  {Alex.  Scv.)  we  leara 
that  the  Urhs  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Caesarea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain  ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
fciken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.     The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  oi'Arka  (LKvS  )   li^s  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2J  hours  from  the  sliore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nahr  el-Khehir 
(Eleutherus).     The  great  coast  road  passes  halfway 
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between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arha.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  aiea 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 
.  Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite  and 
syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
s.  V.  ;  Reland,  575  ;  Burokhardt,  162  ;  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Eoin.  Geoijr.,  art.  Aeca).  [G.] 

ARMAGED'DON  {'ApfxayeSdp,  lie  v.  xvi. 
16).  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  pm-pose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical impoit  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geogra- 
phical basis :  and  the  locality  implied  in  the 
Hebiew  term  liere  employed  (rb;/  totzov  rhv  Ka\6v- 
IJ.evov  'EPpaicTTl  'Ap/.i.aye5c!>v)  is  the  gi'eat  battle- 
field of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  con- 
flicts took  place  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
enemies  of  God's  people.  The  passage  is  best  illus- 
trated by  comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of 
Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine 
judgments  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as 
the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  nndei-lying 
the  image  being  Jehoshaphat's  gi-eat  victory  (2  Chr. 
XX.  26  ;  see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene 
of  the  strugo-le  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by 
that  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was 
famous  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the 
Canaanites  (.Tudg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the 
jVIidianites  (Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  gi'eat  dis- 
asters, the  death  of  Saul,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  iu  the  invasion  of  the  Eo-yptians  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22).'"  With  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these  events,  Megiddo  (Ma7655aj  in  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  'Ap-nayeSwv,  "  the  hill  of  Megiddo."  (See 
Biihr's  Excursus  ou  Herod,  ii.  159.)  The  same 
figurative  language  is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11).  As  regards  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galilaean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.     [Megiddo.]       [J.  S.  H.] 

AEME'NIA  ('Ap/xeria)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ai-arat  (comp.  marginal  reading).  The 
abesnce  of  the  name,  however,  which  was  not  the 
indigenous  name  of  the  people,  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  were  vmacquainted  with 
the  country :  they  undoubtedl)-  describe  certain 
districts  of  it  under  the  names  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Togarmah.  Of  these  three  the  latter  appears  to 
have  the  widest  signification :  it  is  the  name  of  a 
race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used 
by  Ezekiel  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  country 
(xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6),  while  the  two  former  are 
mentioned  together,  and  have  been  identified  with 
separate  localities. 

Annenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  rivers 
Enjihrates,'  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively 
to  the  Casj)ian  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia:  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chiiins  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  conveiging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  paral- 
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lei  to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  M^,  and 
culmimting  in  Mount  Ararat ;  the  other  named 
Niphates  M'.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  wiiile  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  ]\P. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  difierent 
localities,  the  valleys  being  sufBciently  wann  to 
ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and 
only  adapted  for  pastuie.  The  latter  supported 
vast  numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  depended  :  and  hence 
Strabo  (xi.  529)  characteiizes  the  country  as  <T<p6Spa 
iTnrS^OTOS,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nisaean  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Baljylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
a.s  coming  from  "  the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27).  Eze- 
kiel, who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Araiat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  wliich  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Annenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted,  than  for  miy  more  definite  pmpose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38):  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Blinni  and  Ashkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  suiTounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.    (2.)  MiXNi  CSD)  is  only  noticed 

in  the  passage  just  refen-ed  to.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Murad-su  branch  of  the  Eujihrates 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6).  It  contains  the  root  of 
the  name  Armenia  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived derivation,  Hai-Minni,  "the  mountains  of 
Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spot  where 
Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  he  was  passing  was  Armenia,  co- 
incides with  the  position  here  assigned  to  Minni 
(Xen.  An.  iv.  5;  Ainsworth,  Track  of  10,000,  p. 
177.     (3.)  Togarmah  (nD")3in;  Ooyop/xa,  and 

Qopyofjio)  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Eze- 
kiel, both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its  identity 
with  AiTiienia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of  its  com- 
merce with  the  Tyrians  in  "  horees,  horsemen  and 
mules"  (A.  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean,  "  c;uTiage- 
horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (Hitzig,  Com- 
ment.^, which  we  ha^-e  already  noticed  as  the  staple 
productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah "traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the  A.  V. 
expresses  it,  is  moie  th;m  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to 
warrant:  the  words  simply  signify  that  the  Arme- 
nimis  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  in  those 
ai'ticles.  In  tliis  jiassage  Togarmah  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  xxxviii. 
6,  it  is  described  as  "  of  the  north  quarters"  in  con- 
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nexion  with  Comer.  Coupling  with  these  pnrticii- 
lars  the  relationship  between  Togarmah,  Asiikenaz, 
and  Riphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the  three  sons  of  Gomer, 
and  the  nations  of  which  these  patri;u-chs  were  the 
piogenitors,  we  cannot  fail  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Togarmah  represents  Armenia.  We 
will  only  add  that  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Ar- 
meniiuis  themselves,  that  they  are  descended  fiom 
Thoro'oinass  or  Tiorgai-mah,  strongly  confirms  this 
view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

AKMLET  (niy >'« ;  ■^4\\iou;  Num.xsxi.50, 
X^i^iva  or  x^iSdv;  2  Sam.  i.  10,  Ppaxi-o-\tov ; 
Aquila,  hrachki/e  armilla ; — properly  a  fetter, 
from  nVV,  It  step;  comp.  Is.  iii.  20,  and  Axklet), 
an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially  among 
women ;  used  by  princes  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  by  distinguished  persons  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10, 
they  I'ender  it  "  by  the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Some- 
times only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecclus. 
xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  ^nii.  6,  it  appears  that  the 
signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 
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Britisli  Museum. 


These  ornaments  were  worn  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  resembling  the  heads  of  animals  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia  wore  them, 
and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among  other  orna- 
ments to  Cp-us  (Xen.  Ci/r.  i.  3).  The  Aethio- 
pians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cambyses, 
scornfully  characterised  them  as  weak  fetters  (He- 
rod, ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  kings, 
since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians  gene- 
rally \^€\io(p6poi.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments 
"  kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets  and 
bracelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes."  [A  gold 
bracelet      figured      below.]       (Wilkinson's     Anc. 
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Egypt,  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They 
were  even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner, 
Angl.  Sax.  i.  383).  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows 
that  they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sa- 
bines,  but  the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them 
elTeminate,  although  they  were  sometimes  given 
a.s  military  rewai-ds  (Liv.  x.  44).     Finally,   they 


are  still  wom  among  the  most  sjjlendid  icgalia 
of  modem  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  are  worth  a 
million  sterling  (Kitto,  Fict.  Hist,  of  Pal.  i.  499). 
They  fonii  the  chief  wealth  of  modern  Hindoo 
ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  off.  They  are  made  of 
every  sort  of  matei  ial  from  the  finest  gold,  jewels, 
ivory,  coral,  and  pearl,  down  to  the  common  glass 
rings  and  varnished  earthenware  bangles  of  the 
women  of  the  Deccan.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  enchased ; 
sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes 
a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are  sometimes  quite 
covered  with  them,  and  if  the  weai-er  be  poor,  it 
matters  not  how  mean  they  aie,  provided  only  that 
they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essential  to  beauty  that 
they  should  fit  close,  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them 
"rather  manacles  than  bracelets,"  and  Buclianan 
says  "  that  the  poor  girls  rarely  get  them  on  without 
drawing  blood,  and  rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the 
hand  ;  and  as  they  weai*  great  numbers,  which  often 
break,  they  suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admira- 
tion." Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured 
from  Gen.  xxiv.  24.  [F.  W.  F.] 

ARMO'NI  CibnX;  'Epfiaivoi;  Armoui),  sou 
of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we 
find  in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely 
few  and  meagi'e,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  on  the  tnie  meaning 
and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly 
all  the  information  which  they  might.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  his- 
tory, scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we 
have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paintings 
of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of  manners 
and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not 
yet  yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or 
utensils  of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants; nor  has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery, 
coin,  or  jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with 
whose  life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are 
more  familiar  than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
Even  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Israel,  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investi- 
gated, so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews  the  immense  amoimt  of  iu- 
Ibi  mation  which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs 
of  these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into 
Assyrian  manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  terms 
by  which  instraments  of  war  appear  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can 
be  got  fiom  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the 
renderings  of  the  ancient  versions. 
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The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into — 
I.  Offensive  weapons :  Arms. 
II.  Defensive  weapons  :  Armour. 
I.  Offensive  weapons  :  1 .  Apparently  the  earliest 
known, andmost  widely  used,  was  the  Cliereh  (3^11), 

"  SwoUD,"  from  a  root  signifying  to  lay  waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  iiana- 
tive  of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  "  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it'  shortly  before 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  earliest  date  (Ewald, 
i.  446  note)  :  the  expostulation  of  Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  sxxi.  26).  After  this,  during  the  account 
of  the  conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  tlie  mention 
of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  casual  notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if 
anything  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  Chereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e.  18  inches  long,  so  as 
to  have  been  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  no- 
thing is  said  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
shorter  than  usual,  for  the  "  dagger"  of  the  A.  V. 
is  without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a  rendering 
of  the  fidxaipa  of  the  LXX.  But  even  assuming 
that  Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  usual,  yet  a 
consideration  of  the  narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  and 
sx.  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  him- 
self as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51;  xxi.  9,  10),  goes 
to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter  and  a 
shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword.  What 
frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of  the 
Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the  left 
hand  of  a  practised  swordsman,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1  K. 
ii.  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  of  the 
murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfortunate 
Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single  stroke, 
and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road — the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over  him, 
bespattered  from  his  "  girdle  "  to  his  "  shoes  " 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim  ! 

The  Chereb  was  carried  -in  a  sheath  ("Ij^n  1  Sam. 
xvii.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only.  p3,  1  Chr.  xxi.  27, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13)  and 
resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg.  iii.  16), 
or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8j.  "  Girding  on 
the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  com- 
mencing war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(IK.  iii.  24);  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii.  10 ;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb,  are, 
"  to  smite  with  the  edge  (literally  '  mouth,'  comp. 
(TrSfxa,  and  comp.  "  devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of  the 
"  sword  " — "  slain  with  the  sword  " — "  men  that 
drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions 
are  found  to  "  whetting  "  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii. 
41;  Ps.  Ixiv.  .'i ;  Ezek.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  material  of  which  it  was  comj)osed 
(unless  it  be  Is.  ii.  4  ;  Joel  iii.  10) ;  doubtless  it  was 
of  metal  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
"  glittering"  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  viz.  3117, 

"  a  flame."    From  the  expression  (Josh.  v.  2,  3)  — 
"  swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "  sharp  knives  " — we  may 
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perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  was 
flint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear  :  and  of  this 
weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct  kinds. 

a.  The  Chanith  (JT'^H),  a  "  Spear,"  and  that  of 
the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath — its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  _;  1  Chr.  xx.  5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The  Chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul — a  fit  weapon  lor 
one  of  his  gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head  of 
his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6);  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it  was 
this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin" 
(as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  3).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of 
this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  oi  Abner  was 
enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body  of 
Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  Chanith  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8 ;  2  K.  xi.  10  ;  1 
Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of  poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 
the  Cidon  (JIT'S),  to  which  the  word  "  Javelin" 

perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfspiess).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
noeuvring as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27, 
and  could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "  spear  ").  When 
not  in  action  the  Cidon  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
the  warrior — between  the  shoulders  (  1  Sam.  xvii. 
6,  "  target,"  and  margin  "  gorget").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  m  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
Cidon  is  distinguished  from  the  Chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("  spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it. 

c.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  JRomach 
(n?0"1).  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 
xxv.  7  ("javelin  "),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("  lancets;" 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
aims,  "  shield  and  spear."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  buck- 
ler"), 24  ("  spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5, 
ajid  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  &c. 

d.  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart"  was  probably  the 
Shelach  (H/tJ').  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("  darts"); 
Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin)  ;  Jobxxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12;Joelii.  8. 

e.  The  word  Shcbct  (t33K*),  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  force 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mili- 
tary fignification,  for  the  "darts"  with  which 
Joab  dispatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Bow,  Keshcth  (Ht^'p) ;  it  is  met  with 
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ill  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use  botli  for 
the  chace  (Gen.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlviii. 
22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  theannies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3  ;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among  the 
Jews  its  nse  was  not  couliueJ  to  the  common  sol- 
diers, but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  carried 
the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to 
liave  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  7) ;  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  V.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  9). 

Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is'j]'!'!,  to  tread  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 

viii.  40  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8 ;  Is.  v.  18  ;  Ps.  vii.  12,  &c.). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  ^£^'•'l^3)  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  .5 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  34).     The  string  is  occasionally  named,  in'' 

or  "iri''p.  It  was  probably  at  first  some  bind-weed 
or  natui-al  cord,  since  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Judg.  xvi.  7 — 9  for  "green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
,  stones  and  arrowsoutofa  bow,  "the  words  "hurling" 
and  "shooting"  being  interpolated  by  the  trans' 
lators.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting 
bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like  the  pellet- 
bow  of  India,  or  the  "stone-bow"  in  use  in  the 
'middle  ages,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespere  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  V.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  ire- 
Tpo^6\os.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible — 
4v  jSoAifTi,  Kol  iv  TreTpofiSXois,  Kal  iv  kSx^o.^^ 
rov  irediov:  "  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  field."  If  this  be 
accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27,  43,  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Philistines  had  deprived  the  people  of  arms; 
leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his  faith- 
ful spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield,  and 
nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V.  "  rod"). 

The  Arrows,  Chitzim  (D''i*n),  were  carried  in  a 
quiver,  Thelt  (ipfl.  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or  Ash- 
pach  (^^E^•^it),  (Ps.  xxU.  e,  xUx.  2,  cxxvll.  5). 
From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  the  "  sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  bm-ning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Sling,  Kela'  i]D\?),  is  fii'st  mentioned  in 
Judg.  XX.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simpleVeapon 
with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine  was 
the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  ott'  anything 
attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would 
be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a 
natural  propriety   in  the   mouth  of  the  wife  of  a 
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m^in  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal — •'  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  enemies 
them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  fonriod  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  2.5),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  sliugs  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that 
those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have  been  more 
like  the  engines  which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to 
"  shoot  great  stones  "  (2  Chi\  xxvi.  15).  In  verse  14 
of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion  (concealed 
in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words)  to  stones 
specially  adapted  for  slings — "  Uzziah  prepared 
throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears  .  .  .  bows 
and  sling-stones." 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armour — from  ofi"en- 
sive  to  defensive  amis — we  find  several  retijrences 
to   what   was   apparently   armour   for   the   bodv. 

1.  The  Shir-yon  O^V^!^ ;  or  in  its  contracted  form 
l''"!^,  and  once  n''"lti');  according  to  the  LXX. 
6d>pa^,  Vulg.  lorica, — a  Breastplate.  This 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Goliath — 
^Vl^'^?.  P"'"!?''  a  "coat  of  mail,"  literally  a 
"breastplate  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  and 
further  (38),  where  Shiryon  alone  is  rendered  "  coat 
of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this 
passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  sacied  history.  Goliath  was  a  Philistine, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his  equip- 
ment may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  usually  better  anued  than  the  Hebiews, 
or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  contrast  on 
this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully  armed 
champion,  and  the  wretchedly  appointed  soldiers  of 
the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been  very 
shortly  before  both  of  arms,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  so  completely,  that  no  smith  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen 
among  the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  im- 
plements of  husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and 
sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  conquerors  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  19-22).  Shiryon  also  occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34, 
and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33.  The  last  cited  passage  is  very 
obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  Syriac  translation, 
but  the  real  meaning  is  probably  "  between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate."  Ewald  reads  "  between 
the  loins  and  the  chest ;"  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
"  between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone."  It  is 
further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16 
("  habergeons  "),  also  in  Job  xii.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17. 
This  word  has  furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Jlount 
Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Stanley,  403),  a  parallel 
to  which  is  foimd  iu  the  name  Qwpa^  given  to  JMount 
Sipylus  iu  Lydia.  It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48, 
Sion  nX''t^)  is  a  corruption  of  Shir-yon. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  annour  was  the 
Tachara  (Ninri),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  Me'il  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  with  a  hem  or  binding  round  the 
hole  "as  it  vvere  the  'mouth  of  an  habergeon" 
(Ninri),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex. 
xxviii.  32).  Tlie  English  "  habergeon"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "  hauberk,"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  ou  over  the  head. 
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3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba'  (VllS,  or  twice  V2)p),  from 
1  root  signifying  to  he  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  m  1  Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  10. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defences  for  the  feet  (not  "  legs  " 
as  in  the  A.V.) —  1111^0,  Mitzchah,  made  of  brass, 
riKTIJ  —  are  named  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  only. 

Of  the  defensive  anns  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
ami  ne'd. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  Tzinnah  (HSV;  from  a  root  pV,  to  pro- 
tect). This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  V.  12)  and  foiming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  tlie  tzinnah 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ('  the ' 
shield,  not  "  a  shield"  as  in  the  A.V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
Romach  (1  Ch.  xii.  8,  14;  2  Ch.  .xi.  32,  &c.)  and 
Ghanith  (1  Ch.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  weapons 
generally. 

6.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen  (jiO. 

from  pil,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 

for  use  in  hand  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  Tzinnah  is  evident  from 

1  K.  X.  IG,  17  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  magcn  may  be    inferred  from   the  notice   in 

2  Chr.  xii.  9,  10 ;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  word  is  a  favom'ite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26  ;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xviii. 
2,  &c.).  Like  Tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formu- 
listic  expressions  for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually 
coupled  with  light  weapons— the  bow  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.  7),  darts,  TO^  (2  Chr.  xx.xii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelet  (tD^S^*)  it 

is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators  it 
is  rendered  a  "  quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons  "  gene- 
rally, by  others  a  "  shield."  Whether  either  or 
none  of  these  are  con-ect,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  time :  it  denoted 
certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David  from  Ha- 
dadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where  they 
did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  Joash's 
proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  and 
where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv.  4).  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offence. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occuiTence  (Jer. 
li.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of  a 
foreign  arm.  [0.] 

ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army. — The  military  or- 
ganization of  the  Jews  commenced  with  tlieii-  dtv 
parture  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  whicii  they 
then  entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age 
was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3) :  each  tribe  formed  a 
regiment,  with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader 
(Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14) :  their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.): 
the  whole  army  staited  and  stoj)))ed  at  a  given 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6):  thus  they  came  up  out 
of  Egypt  ready  for  the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).     That 
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the  Israelites  preserved  the  same  exact  oider 
throughout  their  march,  may  be  inferred  from 
Balaam's  language  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  was  made 
from  the  general  body  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  1t2t^,  Deut.  x.\.  5, 
"officer,"  afterwards  ")Q1D,  2  K.  xxv.  19,  "scribe 

of  the  host,"  both  terms  occurring,  however,  to- 
gether in  2  Chr.  xx\d.  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being 
primarily  a  writer  or  scribe),  by  whom  also  the 
officers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx.  9).  From  the 
number  so  selected,  some  might  be  excused  serv- 
ing on  cei^tain  specified  grounds  (Deut.  xx.  5-8  ; 
1  Mac.  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  di^-ided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  respective  eajv 
tains  (□'•Q^Sn  "k^,  nikS'Sn  nb',  Num.  xxxi.  14;, 

and  still  further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34  ;  2  Chr. 
x.xv.  5,  xxvi.  12)' — the  family  being  regarded  as 
the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the  time  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  until  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  progress  wns 
made  in  military  affairs:  their  wars  resembled 
border  forays,  and  the  tactics  turned  upon  stratagem 
rather  than  upon  the  discipline  and  disposition  of 
the  forces.  Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  country  offered,  they  gained 
the  victory  sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4)  ; 
sometimes  by  surprising  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi. 
7  ;  Judg.  vii.  21);  and  sometimes  liy  a  judicious 
attack  at  the  time  of  fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28, 
iv.  7,  -vii.  24,  xii.  5).  No  general  muster  was 
made  at  this  period ;  but  the  combatants  were  sum- 
moned on  the  spur  of  the  moment  either  by  trum- 
pet-call (Judg.  iii.  27),  by  messengers  (Judg.  vi. 
35),  by  some  significant  token  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or, 
as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection  of  a  standard 
(03  Is.  xviii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27),  or  a  beacon- 
tire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaming 
a  body-guard,  which  formeil  the  nncleus  of  a  stand- 
uig  anny.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and' 
David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xn'.  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Cheretiiites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name   Shalishim    (D''tJ'vK' , 

rpicrrdTai,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  corps  of  veteran  guards  =  Roman 
triarii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Krtegsherr) ;  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429)  ;  (3)  offScers  of  the  guard,  thirtij 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  The  fact  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  wamors, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
fWilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  tenn  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  XV.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it 
indicated  officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom 

{^"hwn,  "  lord,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  '•t^'pti'n  CJ'KI, 

"  chief  of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  imme- 
diately about  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or 
secretary-at-war.  David  further  organized  a  na- 
tional militia,  di\'ided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of 
which  was  called  out  for  one  moiith  in  the  year 
under  their  respective  officers  (1  Chr.   xxvii.  1)  ; 
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at  tlic  head  of  the  army  wlien  in  active  service  he 
appointed  a  commander-in-chief  (^H V^K;',  ''  cap- 
tain of  the  host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of 
infantry  (v3"],  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  havincT  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Dent.  xvii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however, 
experienced  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained 
by  chariots,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the 
C^naanites  (Josh.  xvii.  16 ;  Judg.  i.  19),  and 
at  a  later  period  with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4,  X.  18).  The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  unsuited  to  the  use  of  chariots:  the 
Canaauites  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the 
plain  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  19  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9  ;  Judg. 
iv.  2).  But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt 
and  Syria ,  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  use ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  importance  was 
attaclied  to  them.  David  had  resei-ved  a  hundred 
chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4)  :  these  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
force  which  Solomon  aftervvards  enlarged  through 
his  alliance  with  Egypt  (2  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  ap- 
plied to  the  protection  of  his  border,  stations  or 
barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  diil'erent  localities 
(1  K.  ix.  19).  The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots, 
4000  hoi'ses,  at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  thi-ee 
horses  for  each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  re- 
serve, and  12,000  horsemen  (2  K.  x.  26 ;  2  Chr.  i. 
14).  At  this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
complete  ;  and  we  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently 
a  list  of  the  various  gradations   of  rank    in   the 

service,  as  follow: — (1)  ntOn^Sn  ''ti'.^X,  "  men 
of  war'"  =  prioates ;  (2)  □''THy,  "servants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  officers  =:  lieuten'imts  ;  (3)  D*")ti* 
"  princes  "=  cajotams  ,■  (4)  D'^ti'vK',  "captains," 
already  noticed,  perhaps  =  staff -officers  ;  (5) 
yy^T}  nb*  and  D''i?'nSn  nb*,  "  rulers  of  his 
chariots  and  his  horsemen  "=  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11): 
but  thes'e  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were 
exceptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  no- 
tices of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
branch  of  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the 
wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  (2  K.  xiii.  7):  it  was  restoied  by 
Jotham  (Is.  ii  7),  hut  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no 
force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses 
and  chariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  "  This  was  an 
evident  breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16, 
and  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A 
division   into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
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(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  2):  such  a  division  served  various  purj)oses: 
in  action  theie  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings  , 
in  camj),  relays  for  the  night-WAtches  (Judg.  vii. 
19) ;  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, there  would  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve,  or 
a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  3am.  xiii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Jehoshaphat  divided  ids  army  into  five  bodies,  corre- 
sponding, according  to  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii.  192), 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time :  may  not,  however,  the  threefold  principle  of 
division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy-anned  troops 
of  Judah  being  considered  as  the  proper  aimy,  and 
the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  an  appendage  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  estaVdishment 
of  a  standing  army :  before  which,  each  soldier 
armed  himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  vo^ 
luntary  offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced 
exactions  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27):  on  one 
occasion  only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It 
is  doulitful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv. 
6)  :  but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active 
service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K. 
iv.  27,  X.  16,  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14:  notices  occur 
of  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
stored  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Neh.  iii.  19  ;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various 
statements  irreconcileable.  At  the  Exodus  the 
number  of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii. 
37),  or  603,350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26  ;  Num.  i.  46); 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi. 
51).  In  David's  time  the  army  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  one  statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000, 
viz.  800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah; 
but  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
5,  6)  to  1,470,000,  viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and 
470,000  for  Judah.  The  miUtia  at  the  same 
period  amounted  to  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr. 
xx^ni.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah 
mider  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3). 
Still  later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  530,000 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14  ff.). 

Little  heed  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  until  the  organization  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Judaea  under  the  liomans.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in  strict 
confbimity  vvith  the  Mosaic  law  (1  llac.  iii.  55): 
and  though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Mac.  iv."6  ;  2  Mac.  viii. 
16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appears 
to  ha\e  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated 
with  Simon  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
mercenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus,  who, 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4),  rifled  the 
tombs  of  tlie  kings  in  order  to  pay  them  :  the  intes- 
tine commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  obliged  him  to  increase  the  number 
to  6200  men  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §.5,  14,  §1) : 
and  the   same  policy  was   followed  by   Al(>xandra 
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(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §2)  and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  in  his  pay  Thracian,  German,  and  Gallic  troops 
{Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3).  The  discipline  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §7). 

II.  RoMAX  AR5IY. — The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  {x^^^o-px'^^ ■> 
"  chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts 
((TTreiipci,  "  band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries,  con- 
taining origimilly  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus 
GO  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command 
of  a  centurion  (eKarovT'pxil^t  Acts  x.  1,  22; 
kKaTovTapxos,  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman  standards ; 
and  Biscoe  {History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that 
.ill  the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judaea  were  of 
Ihis  class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  sta- 
tioned at  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agi-ippa's 
death  {Ant.  xix.  9,  §2),  and  frequently  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  and  Sebaste  seiTed 
in  the  ranks  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("  "Cohors  militum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  in  Syria,"  Gruter,  Inscr.  i.  434).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  pro- 
curator. The  cohort  named  "  Augustus'  "  {ffTVilpa 
SejSao'T'^,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  fi-om  Sebaste  {B.J.  ii.  12,  §5;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
eohors  Augusta,  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta 
.{Realw.  s.  v.  Edmer).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at  Caesarea.  A 
single  cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jei-usalem 
as  the  ordinary  giuird  ;  at  the  time  of  the  great 
feasts,  however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a 
larger  force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
order  {B.J.  ii.  12,  §1,  15,  §3).  Frequent  dis' 
turbances  arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other 
emblems  carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their 
military  ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as 
idolatrous:  deference  was  paid  to  their  "prejudices 
by  a  removal  of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  {Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1,  5,  §3).  The  ordinary  guard  con- 
sisted of  four  soldiers  {rerpa^Lov,  "  quaternion"), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four 
watches  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
three  hours  (Acts  xii.  4 ;  cf.  John  xix.  23  ;  Polyb. 
vi.  33,  §7).  When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two 
watched  outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the 
other  two  were  inside  (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx^Mii.  16  {(TTpaToirfSdpxvs, 
"  captain  of  the  guard  ")  was  perhaps  the  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
troops,  to  whose  care  prisoners  from  the  provinces 
were  usually  consigned  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  65).  The 
5E|i(jA.a^ot  {lancearii,  Vujg. ;  "  speannen,"  A.  V.), 
noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  appear  to  have  been  light- 
aimed,  iiTegular  troops:  the  origin  of  the  name  is, 
however,  quite  imcertain  (Alford,  Comm.  in  I.  c). 

[W.  L.  B.] 
AR'NA  {Amn),  one  of  the  foreflithers  of  Ezra 
(2  Esd.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or 
/iaraias  in  his  genealogy. 


ARNON 

AR'NAN  (pl^J ;  'Opvd;  Amati),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  iii.  21). 

AR'NON  (flJnX  ;  derivable,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  T/ics.  153,  from  roots  signifying  "swift" 
or  "  noisy,"   either  suiting   the   character  of  the 

stream;  'Apvwv;  Arnon),  the  river  C?n3,  ac- 
curately "  toiTent  ")  which  fomied  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg.  xi. 
22"),  and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel 
(Reuben)  (Deut.  ii.  24,36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
the  east  border  of  Moab."  See  also  2  K.  x.  33 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20.  In  many  of  the  above  passages  it 
occurs  in  the  formula  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which 
is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  Arnon."  In  Numbers 
it  is  simply  "  Anion,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua 
generally  "  the  river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river 
of  A.").  Isaiah  (xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords ;  and 
in  Judg.  xi.  26  a  word  of  rare  occuirence  (T",  hand, 

comp.  Num.  xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  "  high  places  of  A."  (71103,  a  word 
which  generally  refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  28.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  5,  §1)  it 
is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
and  flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  {iprifios) 
till  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Arnon  ;  but  in  the 
Sair.ai'ito-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Abti 
Said  (10th  to  12th  cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeh. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wady  el-Mojeb  of 
the  present  day  is  the  Anion.  It  has  been  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (372-375) ;  Irby 
(142);  and  Seetzen  .{Beise,  1854,  ii.  347;  and  in 
Ritter,  Syria,  1 195).  The  ranne  through  wliich  it 
flows  is  still  the" locumvallis  in praerupta  demersae 
satis  horribilem  et  periculositrn  "  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  {Onom.).  The  Roman  road  fi'om 
Rahha  to  Dhihdn  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dist- 
ance f\-om  the  fonner.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  ravine 
are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el  Haj,  and  on  the  north 
edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing  the  name  of 
'Ara'ir  [Akoer],  The  width  across  between  these 
two  spots  seemed  to  Burckhardt  to  be  about  two 
miles :  the  descent  on  the  south  side  to  the  water 
occupied  Irby  1^  hour:  "extremely  steep"  (Je- 
rome, per  ahrupta  descendens\  and  almost  impass- 
able "  with  rocks  and  stones."  On  each  face  of  the 
ra\ine  traces  of  the  paved  Roman  road  are  still  found, 
with  milestones ;  and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6 
inches  in  span,  is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through 
a  level  strip  of  gi'ass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a 
few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  mai'gin.  This 
was  in  .June  and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be 
much  more  swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying 
far  above  its  then  level. 

Where  it  b\u'sts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  \v\i\\  pei-pendicular  sides  of  red,  bro^vn,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantisclie  Felsen- 
thor:  Seetzen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a  S.W.  course,  naiTowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
deep  whore  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Beport,  May  3,  1847,  20.) 


°  This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
Sell  es-Sairleh,  -which  flows  N.W.  from  Kalaat  rl- 
A'airane,  joining  the  WadyMajcb,  two  or  throe  miles 
east  from  'Ar(7Hr. 
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According  to  the  information  given  to  Burckliardt, 
its  ))rincipal  source  is  near  Katranc,  on  the  Haj 
route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Sail  es-Saideh, 
it  flows  N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W.  Lejum, 
one  hour  E.  of  'Arair,  and  then,  as  W.  Mojeb, 
more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  W.  Mojeb 
receives  on  the  North  the  streams  of  the  W.  Wale, 
and  on  the  South  those  of  W.  Shekik  and  W.  Sa- 
liheh  (S.) 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejum  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  grormd,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  hill 
with  ruins  on  it  (Burck.  374).  May  not  these 
ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Deut.  ii. 
36)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer  ?  From  the  above 
description  of  the  ravine,  it  is  plain  that  that  city 
cannot  have  been  situated  immediately  below  Aroer, 
as  has  been  conjectured.  [G.] 

A'ROD  (lilK;  Arod),&  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi. 
17),  called  Arodi  (H'TIN)  in  Gen.  slvi.  17.  His 
family  are  called  THE  Aeodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AE'OER  ("lyiy,  occasionally  '\VT\V,  =  ruins, 
places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare,  Ge- 
senius;*  'Apo-fjp ;  Ai-oe/-),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  "by  the  brink,"  or  "on  the  bank  of" 
(both  the  same  ex-pression — '  on  the  lip ')  or  "  by  " 
the  torrent  Arnon,  the  southern  point  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amoiites,''  and  afterwards 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48  ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Judg.  xi.  26  ;<=  2  K.  x.  33  ; 
1  Chr.  V.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
(Aroer)  as  "  usque  liodie  in  vertice  montis," 
"  super  ripam  (xe'iKos)  torrentis  Arnon,"  an  ac- 
count agi-eeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  tra- 
veller of  modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site, 
namely,  Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name 

Arair  on  the  old  Koman  road,  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mojeb. 
[Arnon.]  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the 
Jordan,  this  site  requires  further  examination. 
Aroer  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
city  that  is  "in,"  or  "in  the  midst  of,"  "the 
river."  The  nature  of  the  cleft  through  which 
the  Arnon  flows  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  there 
can  have  been  any  town  in  such  a  position  imme- 
diately near  Aroer;  but  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
above  [Arnon],  which  on  investigation  of  the  spot 
may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  Aroer  "that  is  'facing'  (\3Q-^y)  Rabbah" 
(Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "  built "  by  and 
belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
25  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  {Onom.  Aruir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  Aelia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Ritter  {Syria, 
1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  ^yra,  found 
by  Burckhai-dt  2|-  hours  S.W.  of  es-Salt.     There 
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^  Ma'y  it  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
"'J?'^5?i  j'<n>per,  the  modern  Arabic  'Ar'ar  (see  Rob.  ii. 
124,  note)  ?  Conip.  Luz,  Pammon,  Tappuaeh,  and 
other  places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 

l-  From  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fragment,  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amoritcs  from  Moab  are  named, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities      "      '■  ■       ■  ...     - 


Pos.sibly  it  was  built  by  the  Amorites  after     text 


is  considerable  difl'erence  however  in  the  radical  lettf^rs 
of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being  present. 
•  3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,"'  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependant  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the 
"  forsaken  "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  XV.  29).     See  Ges.  Jesaia,  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  h;is  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'drah,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W. S.W.  oi' Bir-es- 
Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with  the 
slight  indications  of  the  text.  [G.] 

AEO'ERITE.  Hothan  the  Aroeiite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'ROM  {'Ap6fj. ;  Asonus),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  16). 

ARTAD     pSIX;     'Ap<pd5;     Arphad),    a 

city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent 
on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably 
named  with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the 
Orontes),  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been 
found  out  of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xLx.  13; 
Is.  x.  9,  xxxvi.  19,  x.Kxvii.  13:  in  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad 
has  been  identified,  but  without  any  ground  be- 
yond the  similarity  in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the 
island  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).         [G.] 

AR'PHAD.     [Arpad.] 

AEPHAX'AD  (nK'3S"lX;  ' Ap<pai,6.'5 ;  Jos. 
'Ap<pai,aS'qs ;  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and 
said  to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4). 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  name 
was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis 
{'AppairaxtTis,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §2  ;  "Ap^aira)  in 
Northern  Assyria  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes 
Isr.,  i.  378).  Diflerent  interpretations  of  the  name 
have  been  given ;  but  that  of  Ewald  (l.  c.)  appears 
to  be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Chaldees  (Arab,  araph,  to  bind,  and 
Kard,  Kurd,  pi.  Akrad,  Chald.  Comp."  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assur's,  p.  414,  n). 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications"  (Judith  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
"  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was  entirely 
defeated  "  in  the  gieat  plain  in  the  borders  of 
Ragau  "  (?  Iktges,  Baga,  Tobit  i.  16,  &c.),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  ^ko- 
SSfxr^ffev  e'lr'  'EKJiaToivtev)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artaeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98) ;  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 

their  conquest,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 

'^  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, -iij?-iy. 

<*  The    LXX.    have    Kara\e\eiixnitrri    eU   toi/   ai'wi'a, 
apparently  reading  '^V  ''^J?  for  1^11?  "'^V  ;   nor  do 
of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  tlic  Hebrew 
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for  tlie  original  of  Ai-pbaxad  in  his  son  Phraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatl_y  extended  tlie  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assy- 
rians, 6lj3  B.C.  (He;od.  i.  1()2,  avrSs  re  Sie^Odpr) 
.  .  .  Kal  6  ffrpdros  avrov  6  iroW6s.  Niebuhr 
{Gesch.  Assurs,  32)  endeavours  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babjdou,  B.C.  592  {Ibid.  pp.  212,  285). 
[.Judith  ;  Nebuchadnezzar.]  [B.  F.  \V.] 
AREOWS.     [Arms.] 

A  RSA'CES  VI .,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 
tiio  royal  title  Aisaces  (^ApaaKris,  Armen.  Arschag, 
})robably  containing  the  roots  both  of  Arya  and 
ISacae)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name,  Mithri- 
DATES  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  G7  from  confusion 
with  his  successor)  according  to  universal  custom 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  702),  in  honour  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin,  xli.  5,  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successfiil 
wars ;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usui-per  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatclied  an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  vai'ied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  B.C. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §11  ; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1;  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  man-iage  (App.  Syr,,  67,  G8),  but  kept  him  in 
confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  B.C.  130. 
(App.  Si/r.  GS  ;  Diod.  ap.  Miiller,  Fraijm.  Hist. 
ii.  19.)  '  [B.  F.  W.] 

AE'SAEETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates,  ap- 
parently of  gi-eat  extent  (2  Esdr.  xiii. 45, only).   [G.] 

AETAXEE'XES  (Nri^^nri-iN  or   nri-)x 

KWDK',  Artachshashta  or  Artachshasta ;    'Ap6a- 

ffavda ;  Artaxerxes),  the  name  probably  of  two 
diiferent  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word,  according  to  Herod,  vi. 
98,  means  o  jxtyas  ap-fi'ios,  the  great  warrior,  and 
is  compounded  of  arta,  great  or  honoured  (cf.  'Ap- 
Touoi,  Herod,  vii.  61,  the  old  national  name  of  the 
Persians,  also  Arii,  and  the  Sanscn't  Arya,  which  is 
applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and 
kshatra  or  kshershe,  a  king,  grecised  into  Xerxes. 
[Ahasuerus.] 

1.  The  first  Arfcixerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  a.s  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin "  to  obsti'uct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tli?  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Daiius  of  iv.  24  is  Darius 
Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must  be 
the  Psendo-smerdis,  who  usui-ped  the  throne  B.C. 
522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iii.  61 ,  67  ff'.). 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  vaiiation  in  his  name. 
Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted  or  confen-pd  on 
him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true  Smerdis  called 
Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  viii.  7)  and  Ctesias  {Pers.fr.  8-13),  and 
Oropastes  by  Justin  {Hist.  i.  9).  Oxares  appears 
to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of  which  Artaxerxes 
is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jeru.salem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  ofthe  colony 
tliere,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion.     Wo 
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may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Alacrocheii' 
or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C. 
4G4-425.  And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
king  who  had  previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii.  1). 
There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as  Darius 
Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezia, 
the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus  they  dis- 
tinguish three  Persian  kings  called  Artaxerxes  m  the 
Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr.  iv.  (2)  Xerxes 
in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  in  Ne- 
hemiah. But  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  [Ahasue- 
rus], and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  name  he  would  have  been  called  both 
Ahasuerus  and  Artiixerxes  in  the  0.  T.  It  seems 
too  very  probable  that  the  policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a ; 
continuation  and  renewal  of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and 
that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of  both.  Now 
il  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Nehemiah,  as  _  Josephus  asserts  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §6), 
for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  8)  speaks  of  the  32ncl  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  Aitaxerxes  oi' . 
Ezr.  vii.  is  necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Darius  of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a. 
continuous  history.  It  is  evident  fi-om  the  fii.st 
words  of  ch.  vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  Gtli 
year  of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  yeai' 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter, 
king  to  be  Xerxes,  without  assuming  an  interval  of 
36  years  (b.c.  515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  ,58,  which 
will  carry  us  to  B.C.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes Macrocheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this ■ 
is  the  king  of  Persia  imder  whom  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  carried  on  their  work;  that  in  B.C.  457 
he  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem;  that  after  13  years  it 
became  evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical head  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and 
therefore  that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up 
in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  pro- 
fane  historians  this  king  appears  remarkable  among 
Persian  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  right  feeling,  and  j 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view, 
that  tiie  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Aiiaxerxes^ 
Mnenion,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  B.C.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were- 
contemporaries'  (Neh.  viii.  9)  this  theory  transfers 
the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii.  ad  fin.  and 
Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hai'd  to  believe  that 
in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annals  theie  are  no 
events  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Besides, 
Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  when  Nehemiah 
reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1),  i.e.  on  this  last 
supposition,  B.C.  397,  was  grandson  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
B.C.  530.  We  cannot  think  that  the  gi-andfather' 
and  grandson  were  seisarated  by  an  interval  of  1.39 
years.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AR'TEMAS  ('ApT€juSj,  i.  e.  'AprefiiSt,jpos),  a 

companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).     According  to 
tradition,  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

AE'UBOTH  (Arubboth,   maiN  ;   'Apa$<Le;^ 
Aruhoth'),    the    third    of   Solomon's    commissariat 
districts    (1    K.    iv.    10).      It    includetl    Sochoh, 


AKUMAH 

and  was  therefbie  piobably  a  name  for  the  rich 
coi  u-growiiig  country  of  the  Shefehih.  In  any  case, 
the  signiricance  of  tlie  word  is  entirely  lost  at  pre- 
sent.    Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.  [G.] 

ARU'MAH  (HD-nN* ;  'ApTj^o,  Vat.  'Apifiii  ; 
in  Ruma),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Judg.  ix.,41).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  word 
in  verse  31,  nD"in3,  rendered  "privily,"  and 
in  the  margin  "  at  T ormah,"  should  be  read  "  at 
Arumah"  by  changing  the  71  to  an  N,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  support  beyond  the  apparent  pro- 
babihty  of  the  change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the 
same  place  as  Ruma,  imder  which  name  it  is  given 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onoinasticon.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see 
also  Arima).  But  this  is  not  coirsonant  with 
its  apparent  position  in  the  stoiy.  [G.] 

AR'VAD  (Tl"lX,  from  a  root  signifying  "  wan- 
dering," Ges.  1208),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men 
of  which  are  named  in  close  connexion  with  those  of 
Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the  ship  of 
Tyre  in  Ezek.  x.wii.  8,  11.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  mention  of  "the  ArTadite''  ('''11'INn)  in 
Gen.  X.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
with  Zidon,  Haniath,  and  other  northern  localities. 
The  LXX.  have  in  each  of  the  aboA-e  passages  "Apa- 
Sios,  and  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §2)  we  find 
^ApovSdios  " ApaSov  riju  vrjcrov  eo'xej'.  There 
is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  Jiuad 

(i^  ,  )>  which  lies  off  Tortosa  (^Tartus),  2  or  3 

miles  from  the  Plioenician  coast,  (not  at,  but)  some 
^  distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleutlierus, 
now  the  Nahr  el-Kehir  (Maund.  403 ;  Burckh. 
IGl),  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli  (Kiepert's  Map, 
1856).  The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very 
small,  haidly  a  mile  in  circumference  (see  Maund. 
■399;  "800  yards  in  extreme  length,"  Allen,  ii. 
178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §13)  Arvad 
was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidou,  and  he  tes- 
tifies to  its  prosperity,  its  likeness  to  Tyre,  and 
especially  to  the  well  known  nautical  skill  of  the 
iahabitants.*  (See  the  notices  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  others  in  Gesenius,  1269,  and  Winer,  Arva- 
diten.')  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the  mainland,  was  the 
city  Antai'adus,  by  which  name  the  Targum  Jerus. 
renders  the  name  Arvad  in  Gen.  x.  18.  [Aradus.] 
A  plan  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Allen's  Dead 
Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ;  also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts, 
2050,  '  Island  of  Iluad.'  [G.] 

AR'ZA  (NV"lX  ;  'flo-S, 'Aptra  ;  Jrsa),  name  of 

a  man  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 

A'SA  (XDX,    curing,  physician ;    'Atra ;    Jos. 

"Affauos ;  Asa),  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness 
in  supporting  the  worship  of  God,  imd  rooting  out 
idolatry  with  its  attendant  immoralities  ;  and  for 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zed  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of 
"  King's  Mother,"  to  wliich  great  importance  was 
attached   in  the    Jewish   court,   as   afterwards   in 
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»  These  nautical  propensities  remain  in  full  tore 
(See  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  ii.  183.) 


Persia,  and  to  which  parallels  ha\'e  been  found  in 
modern  Eastern  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the 
Sultana  \''alide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19;  2  K. 
xxiv.  12  ;  Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Fragm.  xvi. ; 
and  Bruce 's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244). 
She  had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove 
(the  word  translated  idol,  i  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  7ie  esset 
[Maacha) princeps  in  sacris  Priapi)  ;  but  Asa  biuiit 
the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its  ashes  into 
the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to  the  golden 
calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed  Maachah  trom 
her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  temple  ceitam 
gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated,  probably  in  the 
earlier  and  better  period  of  his  reign  [Abijah], 
and  which  the  heathen  priests  must  have  used  for 
their  own  worship,  and  renewed  the  great  altar 
which  they  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  tbrtiKed  cities  on  his  frontiers, 
and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  accoi-ding  to  2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  but  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  the  numbeis  in  our  present  te.xt  of 
Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kennicott 
[Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  (^Fntroduction  to  the 
0.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that  the  copyists 
were  led  into  enor  by  the  diliei'eut  modes  of  marking 
them,  and  by  confounding  the  ditl'erent  letters 
which  denoted  them,  bearing  as  they  do  a  gTeat 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  Asa's  reign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her,  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power  was  truly  at  woi-k 
within  her.  The  good  eiiects  of  this  were  visible  in 
the  enthusia-stic  resistance  otiered  by  the  people  to 
Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethi- 
opian, and  whom  several  authors,  as  Ewald  (^Gesch. 
des  V.  I.  iii.  p.  470),  identify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  22nd  dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor 
therefore  of  the  quan-el  of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom 
Asa  had  pi  obably  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zerah.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaous  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §9).  There 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  im- 
mense loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  i-eturned  laden  with 
spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encouraged  by  a  pio- 
phet,  and  on  his  anival  at  Jerusalem  convoked  an 
assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of  many  who  had 
come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with  solemn  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  renewed  the  covenant  by  which  the 
nation  was  dedicated  to  God.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory  was  broken  by  the  attempt  of 
Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a  kind  of  De- 
celeia,  "  that  he  might  not  suller  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."  To  stop  this 
he  pui-chased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Da- 
mascus, by  a  lai'ge  payment  of  treasure  left  in  the 
temple  and  palace  from  the  Egyptian  tribute  La  Re- 
hoboam's  time,  and  thus  he  foi  ced  Baasha  to  abandon 
his  pui'pose,  and  destroyed  the  works  which  he  had 
begun  at  Ramah,  using  the  materials  to  foitify  two 
towers  in  Benjamin,  Geba  {tlte  hill),  and  JNIizpeh 
(the  u-atch-tou-er),  as  checks  to  any  future  invasion. 
The  wells  which  he  sunk  at  Slizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9).  The  niesuis  by  which  he 
obtiiined  this  success  were  censured  by  the  prophet 
Hanani,  who  seems  e\'en  to  have  excited  some  dis- 
content in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  which  lie 
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was  imprisonetl,  and  some  other  puuishmeuts  in- 
flicted (2  Chr.  svi.  9).  The  prophet  threatened 
Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to  have  been  fulrilled 
by  the  continuance  for  some  time  of  that  with  Baasha, 
as  we  infer  from  an  allusion,  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to 
the  cities  of  Ephraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can 
hardly  refer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Kamah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  aiTngant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's  bless- 
ing on  their  remedies.  He  died  gi'eatly  loved  and 
honoured  in  the  41st  yeai- of  his  reign.  There  aie 
ditliculties  connected  with  its  chronology,  aiising 
perhaps  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as  to 
the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortiried  Ramah  in 
the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  2f3th.  If  the 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Clinton, 
and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that  the 
Chronicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the  13th  of 
Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  statement  of  1  K. 
XV.  16,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hanani's  threat. 
According  to  Clinton  {F.  H.,  i.  p.  321)  the  date 
of  Asa's  accession  was  B.C.  956.  In-his  15th  year 
(B.C.  942)  was  the  great  festival  after  the  defeat  of 
Zerah.  In  B.C.  941  was  the  league  with  Benhailad, 
and  in  B.C.  916  Asa  died.  The  statement  in  2  Chr. 
XV.  19,  must  be  explained  of  the  35th  year  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we  adopt  that  view  of  the  date 
in  x^-i.  1 .  Clinton,  with  an  inconsistency  very  un- 
usual in  him,  does  adopt  it  in  the  later  place,  but 
imagines  a  fresh  war  with  Ethiopia  in  B.C.  922  to 
account  for  the  former.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ASA'DIAS  ('Ao-aSi'as.  i.  e.  H'-nDH,  the  Lord 
loveth  ;  Hasadkis),  1  Chr.  iii.  20,  where  in  A.  V. 
it  is  written  Hasadiah. 

2.  Bar.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'AEL  ('AcrniA.;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  iS'aphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[ Jahzeel  ?] 

AS'AHEL  ('psnb'y,  mac/e  hy  God;  'AtraiiK; 

Asaef),  nephew  of  David,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of  Achilles, 
Antilochus  (Hom.  //.  xv.  570),  Papirius  Cursor 
(Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosheth's  ai-my  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner,  who, 
after  vainly  waiuing  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, Drobably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ff.).     [Abner.) 

Asahel  was  also  the  name  of  three  other  men 
(2  Chi-,  xvii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Ezr.  x.  15).   ] 
[G.  E.  L.  C. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASAI'AH  (H^b'J? ;  'Acrafa  ; 
Jisaia),  a  sei-vant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by  him,  to- 
gether with  othei's,  to  seek  information  of  Jehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hilkiah  found 
in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  also  called 
Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  [11.  W.  B.] 


ASENATH 
ASAI'AH  (n^by  ;  Affata ;  Alex.  Atrd  ;   Asaia), 
name  of  four  men.    1.  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).    [Maaseiah.] 
2.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36  ;  vi.  30).     3.  (1  Chr.  xv.  6). 
4.  (1  Chr.  XV.  6,  11).     See  Asahiah. 

AS'ANA  {'Affffavd;  Asana),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  31).     [AsiixAH.] 

A'SAPH  (PlDN  ;  'A(Td<p ;  Asaph).  1.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  pro- 
bably all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  are 
of  later  origin  (Yaihiuger,  Vers,  of  Fsalms) ;  and 
he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (nTH)  as 

well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par* 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30  ;  Keh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  "the  sons  of  Asaph"  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  The  recorder  (T'??^)  of  Hezekiah  (2K.  xviii. 
18,  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22). 

3.  The  controller  of  the  royal  forests  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

4.  A  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ASAE'EEL  ('pX'lbN  ;  'Eo-ep^A  ;  Asrad), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASAEE'LAH  (n^X"}K*N  ;  'Epo^A ;  Asarela)_ 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2),  called  Jesharelah 
(H^XIt^;")  in  ver.  14. 

AS'CALON.     [AsHKELOx.] 

ASE'AS  ('A(raias;  Ascas),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

ASEBE'BIA  ('AffeP-nfiia;  Scbebias),  a  Levite 
(1  Esd.  viii.  47).     [Sherebiah.] 

ASE'BIA  ('A(r€j3ia;  Asbia),l  Esd.  viii.  48. 

AS'ENATH  (n^pN  ;  'A(r€v4e  ;  Alex.  'Aaev- 

ved  ;  Aseneth),  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Mauasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronologie  d.  Aegypter,  i.  p.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  V.)  suggests  ^C~rt6n~j  "  she  who  is 
of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minen-a  ;  but  this  word  has 
not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic  ; 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  If  we 
are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah,  whose  Hebrew 
name,  "  daughter,"  that  is,  "  servant,  of  Jehovah," 
implying  conversion,  must  have  been  given  her  on 
her  marriage  to  Mered,  at  a  time  probably  not  long 
distant  from  that  of  Joseph's  rule  [Bithiah], 
we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wite  received  a 
Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if  her  native 
name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of  the  country. 
Such  a  new  name  would  have  been  presei-\'ed  in 
preference  to  the  other  in  the  0.  T.  If  Hebrew, 
Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name 
Asnah,  n3DK  (Ezr.  il.  50),  and  derived  like  it  from 
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JDX  or  DpX,  in  wliich  case  both  names  would 
signify  sUirchouse  ;  uuless  both  may  be  cognate  with 
n3D,  and  mean  bramble,  a  sense  not  repugnant  to 
Semitic  usage  in  proper  names.  The  former  de- 
rivation is  perhaps  the  more  probable,  in  connexion 
with  Joseph's  history  and  the  name  of  Ei)hraim. 
A'SER.     [AsiiER.]  tli-  «•  i'-] 

ASE'EER  ^^epdp ;  Saree),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  V.  32).     [SiSKUA.] 

A'SIIAN  dC/'V ;  'Affiv,  Ala-dp ;  Asan),  a  city 
in  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
42,  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  '  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
iuid  1  Chr.  iv.  ;}2,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belong- 
ing to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  llim- 
mon,  which  (see  Josh.  xv.  51)  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  to  the  south.  In  L  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is 
given  as  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place 
as  the  somewhat  similar  word  Ain  (]'']})  doijs  in  tin; 
list  of  .Tosh.  xxi.  10. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Hormah  and  other  cities  of  "  the  South." 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Onom.)  mention  a  village 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  this,  though  agi'eeing  suflicieutly  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  ibi-  the  indications  of  the  other  passages ;  and 
indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan  from 
"  Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon."  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  <us  Ain ;  in 
which  case  Kobinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuweir.     [G.] 

ASH'BEA  (yatrx,  I  adjure;  'Effofid;  domn 

j nramcnti  is  the  transl.  of  the  Vulg.  "  of  the  house 
of  Ashbea"),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

ASH'BEL  (^3K>K  ;  'AtryS^A.,  'AffvU^p ;  Asbd), 

a  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38  ; 
1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
see  Bkciikr. 

ASH'DOD,  or  AZO'TUS  (nilK'K  ;  "ACwto j, 
LXX.  and  N.  T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  situated  about  30  miles  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  3  fi'om  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position 
were  improved  by  fortifications  of  great  strength. 
For  this  reason  it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
V.  5).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  .Tudah  (Josh. 
XV.  47),  but  was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites : 
it  appears  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point 
for  conducting  ofi'ensive  operations  against  them,  so 
much  so,  that  after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself 
against  future  attacks  by  esta])lishing  forts  on  the 
adjacent  hills  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Ne- 
hemiah's  age  it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race 
and  language  (Neh.  xiii.  23).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  or  from  the  latter  country :  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the  Assy- 
rian king,  Sargon,  about  B.C.  716,  apparently  to 
frustrate  the  league  formed  between  Hezekiah  and 
^SJV^  0^-  ^^-  !)•  Its  importance  as  well  as 
strength  is  testified  by  the  piotractcd  siege  which 
it  afterwards  sustained  under  Psammetichus,  about 
B.C.   630  ''Herod,   ii.   157),  the  ellects  of  which 
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are  mcidentally  referred  to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20). 
That  it  reco\'ered  from  this  bhiw  ajipeai's  from  its 
being  mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance 
with  the  Arabians  and  others  against  .Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  V.  G8,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Judaea,  when  it  was  restored  by 
(iabinius,  h.c.  55  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3;  B.  J. 
i.  7,  §7),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  assigned  to 
Salome  after  Herod's  death  (Josei)h.  Ant.  xvii.  8, 
§1).  The  only  notice  of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
connexion  with  Philip's  return  from  Gaza  (Acts 
viii.  40).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
no  memonals  of  its  ancient  importance,  but  is  still 
called  Esdud.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ASH'DOTH  PIS'GAH  (Hipsin   nnL*'N, 

from  nti'N,  "  to   pour  forth ;"  'ArrrjSiiiO  (paa-yd  ; 

radices  I'isgae),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs 
in  none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  veiy 
ancient  tciTn,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20  ;  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs 
of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy 
the  words  fonn  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  east  sic^e  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read, 
"  the  '  Arabah '  also  (j.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and 
the  '  border,'  from  Cinncreth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto 
the  sea  of  the  '  Arabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah  eastward:"  and  so  also  in  iv.  49, 
though  here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vaiy  the 
formula  for  English  readers.  The  same  intention 
is  evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua;  and 
in  X.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is 
used  alone — "  the  springs,"  to  denote  one  of  the 
main  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only 
otlier  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
I)oetical  passage.  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  '  pourinij 
forth'  of  the  '  ton'ents,'  which  extendeth  to  Shebeth- 
Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  counti'v 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubtless,  like 
the  other  topogi'aphical  words  of  the  Biljle,  it  has  a 
precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use ;  but 
whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of 
tJiose  mountains,  or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is 
useless  at  present  to  conjecture.  [(!.] 

ASH'ER,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SER  (X'N ; 
'Affijp;  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  name  is 
intei-preted  as  meaning  "  happy,"  in  a  passage 
full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  A^ery  ancient  records:  "And  Leah 
said,  '  In  my  happiness  am  I  (^"iK'Nil),  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  happy'  (^JIX'X),  and  she 
called  his  name  Asher"  ("ltJ'^?),  «•  <!•  "  happy."  A 
similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  biothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  liistory.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occm-  throughout  the 
earlier  books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.  xlvi.  Ex.  i.  Num.  i. 
ii.  xiii.  &c.,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his 
chief  as  one  of  the  spies  fiom  Kadesh-baniea  (Num. 
xiii.).     During  the  march  through  the  dqsert  his 
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place  was  between  l>an  and  Naphtali  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27);  and  after  the 
conquest  he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without 
any  special  mention. 

The  limits  of  the  teiritory  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and 
recorded,  and  paitly  from  the  absence  of  identi- 
tic;ition  of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The 
general  position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore 
ti'om  Carmel  northwards,  with  Slanasseh  on  the 
south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Xaphtali  on  the  north-east  (J»s.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22). 
The  boundai'ies  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  six. 
2-J — 31,  xvii.  10,  11,  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  seems  pLiin  that 
Dor  {Tantura)  must  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary 
was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
Mediterranean  south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
Defneh  or  Nahr  Z'lrh.a.  Following  the  beach  round 
the  promontory  of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then  possessed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then  appear  to 
have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to  the  east 
to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah  (a 
name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  inland  fi-om 
Said),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre 
to  Achzib  (Ecdippa,  now  cs-Zib.^) 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil 
in  all  Palestine  (Stanley,  265  ;  Kenrick,  Phoen.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fultiUed  the  promise 
involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Closes.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "dip  his  foot,"  the  "biead"  which  was  to  be 
"  fat,"  and  the  "  royal  dainties "  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge  ;'*  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Piioenicians  (Kenrick,  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  bi'ass"  for  his  "  shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  full 
^ngom-;"  and  it  is  not  sm-prising  that  Asher  was 
soon  contented  to  pai-take  their  luxuries,  and  to 
"  dwell  among  them  "  without  attempting  the  con- 
quest and  exteimination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  lie 
did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor 
Dor,"i  nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Hel- 
bah,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Rehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the 
natui-al  consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is 
immediately  visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Xaphtali 
"  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the  death "  in  the 
stniggle  against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget 
the  peril  of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbours 
of  his  new  allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  num-' 
bering  of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous 
than  either  Ephraim,  ilanasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num. 
i.  32-4:1),  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so  insignificant 


*  Achshaph  (LXX.  Kea(^  or  Katai^a)  must  be 
Chaifa  :  Robinson's  identification  (iii.  55)  is  surely 
too  far  inland.  Alammelech  was  probably  on  the 
Ifalir  el  ilelcch,  a  tributary  of  the  Kishon.  Jipthah- 
el  maybe  Jefdt  (Rob.  iii."  107).  Bethlehem  [Beit 
Lahm)  is  10  miles  inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Chaifa  (Rob.  113);  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it 
fixes  the  distance  of  Asher's  boundary  as  less  than 
that  from  the  sea. 

*>  For  the  crops,  see  Rob.  iii.  102  ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rick, 31;  Reland,  817. 
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had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  fiom  the  list  of  the  chief  nilci-s  (1  Chr. 
xy\-ii.  16-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
IManasseh  and  Zebulun  "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Psissover  of  Hezekiah  {2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Joi-dan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation.''  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity — the  aged  widow  '  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in 
the  veiy  close  of  the  history  departed  not  fi  om  the 
temple,  but  '  sei-ved  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day'"  (Stanley,  265).       "  [G.] 

ASHE'EAH  (mK'N),  the  name  of  a  Phoenician 
goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  trans- 
lators following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  {6.K(tos), 
and  of  the  Vulg.  Qucus)  translate  the  word  by 
"  grove."  Almost  all  modern  kiterpretei-s  however 
since  Selden  {De  Diis  Syriis,  p.  343)  agree  that 
an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  as 
seems  sufficiently  proved  liom  such  passages  as 
2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find 
that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asheiuh"  (or  as  om- 
version  reads  "  the  grove  ")  "  fiom  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that 
Asherah  is  very  closely  connected  with  Ashtoreth 
and  her  woi-ship,  indeed  the  two  are  so  placed  in 
connexion  with  eiich  other,  and  each  of  them  with 
Baal  {e.  g.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp.  ii.  3 ;  Judg..vi.  25  ; 
1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many  critics  have  regarded 
them  as  identical.  There  are  other  passages  how- 
ever in  which  these  tenns  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  2  K.  xxiii.  13,  14,  15.  Jlovexs 
(Phon.  i.  561j  first  pointed  out  and  established  the 
difference  between  the  two  names,  though  he  pio- 
bably  goes  too  far  in  considering  them  as  names  of 
distinct  deities.  The  view  maintained  by  Bertheau 
{Handb.  d.  A.  T.  Eicld.,  p.  67)  appears  to  be  the 
more  con-ect  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
the  image  or  symbol  of  the  goddess.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see  e.  g. 
Judg.  vi.  25-30  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  pro- 
bable.  etymology  of  the  tei-m  (^t;'^{  =  '^ti'"',  to  he 

straight,  direct)  indicates  that  it  was  foimed  of 
the  straight  stem  of  a  tree,  whether  living  or  set- 
i!p  for  the  pm-pose,  and  thus  points  us  to  the 
phallic  rites  with  which  no  doubt  the  worehip  of 
Astarte  was  coimected.  [Ashtoreth.]  See  also 
Egypt.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altai'  of  bumt- 
ofi'eriug  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surface  on 
a  heap  called  the  apple  ^  niQn ),  fiom  its  round  shape 
(Cramer,  de  Ara  exteriori),  said  to  have  sometimes 
amounted  to  300  Cors ;  but  this  Jlaimon.  and 
others  say  is  spoken  hyperbolice.  On  the  days  of 
the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  after- 
wards in  the  piorainsr,  the  priests  casting  lots  for 
the  office  {Mislma   Tcmid.  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).     The 


"^  Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Kab- 
bah ="  the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  28. 

''  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvii.  11. 

'  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Giscala,  or  Gush 
Chaleb,  i.  e.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  1.  31).  See 
Reland,  813. 
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ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regu- 
lations j)i-escribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial 
efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  la),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sackifice.]  Ashes  about 
the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow.     [Mourning.]  [H.  H.] 

ASH'IMA  (N9''t;'X  ;  'Afftfide ;  Asima),  a  god 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Hamath.  The  worship 
wiis  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite 
colouists  whom  Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land 
(2  K.  xvii.  30).  The  name  occurs  only  in  this 
sinofle  instance.  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  word 
sifTuifies  a  goat  without  hair,  or  rather  with  short 
hair  (Buxtorf,  Le.c.  Talin.),  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Mendesiau  god  of  the  Egyptians  (consideied 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was 
sacred.  This  god  has  also  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmuu  (see  Winer, 
Rcahi\),  whose  name  is  fi-equently  found  in  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  as  a  component  of  the  names  of 
persons,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  Phoenician 
Aesculapius  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  pp.  136,  347). 
The  two  conjectures  are  not  necessarily  discrepant, 
since  to  the  Phoenician  Esmun  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Pan  and  of.  Aesculapius  (Movers, 
Phdnhier,  i.  532).  There  are  many  other  con- 
jectures of  Jewish  writers  respectijig  this  god,  but 
they  are  of  no  authority  whatever.       [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALON  (ji'ppP'X";  ouce  "the  Eshkalonite," 
"•yPlX'Xn  ;  'Ao-KaAoj/;  Saad.     JS'iMfS.  (^ote  the 

change  from  Aleph  to  Ain) ;  Ascalon),  one  of  the 
five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh, 
xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  mentioned, 
and,  apparently,  less-  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  This,  doubtless,  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  ot  the  Medi- 
tenanean  (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and,  also,  well  down  to 
the  south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  fuither  south, 
but  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to 
the  centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelou 
lay  considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above 
inference :  but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon 
which  occur  in  the  Bible.  Tims,  the  name  is 
omitted  from 'the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine 
towns  falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  comp.  Jos. 
Ant.  V.  1,  §22,  where  it  is  specified),  although 
Ekron,  Ashdod  and  Gaza  are  all  named ;  and  con- 
siderable uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in 
Judg.  i.  18  (see  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Handb.).  Sam- 
son went  down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he 
slew  the  thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a 
remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to 
be  heard  of  5  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages. 
Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual 
notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mac.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii. 
33.  The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distin- 
guished by  some  special  occun-ence  or  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Sam- 
son, Ashkelon  is  to  us  no  more  than  a  name.     In 
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"  The  usual  form  would  be 


"^i?^^, 


AsJikal.     Ko- 


diger  (in  Gcsenius,  1176)  suggests  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  is  a  Philistine  form. 


the  poeticd  books  it  occuis  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer. 
XXV.  20,  .xlvi.  5,  7;  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7; 
Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
side;  able  importance.  Near  the  town — though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished — were  the  temple 
and  sacrerl  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syi  ian  Venus ; 
and  it  shaied  with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for 
the  steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the 
cruelties  there  practised  on  Christians  by  Juliim 
(Peland,  588,  590).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-henna  plant 
flourished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except 
Canopus"  (Kenrick,  28).  It  was  also  celebiated 
for  its  cypresses,  for  tigs,  olives,  and  pomegranates, 
and  for  its  bees,  which ,  gave  their  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kenrick,  28 ;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Kitter,  Paldstina,  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "Eschalot"  or  "Shallot,"  li 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which 
this  place  was  widely  known.  "  The  sacred  doves 
of  Venus  still  fiU  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant 
gardens  which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within 
the  ruined  walls"  (Stanley,  257).  Ascalon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  (husades. 
"  In  it  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court"  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mahomedan  geographers  it  was 
called  "  the  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.). 

'•  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong:  the  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbour 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Majumas"  (Kenrick,  28). 

In  the  time  of  Origeu  some  wells  of  remarkable 
shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were 
believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  lu  connexion 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  vei-sion  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 
i-xvi.  1,  Askelon  (pbpDy*')  is  put  for  the  "  Gerar" 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  [G.] 

ASH'KENAZ  (T33^'N* ;  'hax°-v6.i\  Asccncz^, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging 
to  the  gi-eat  Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race,  arid 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gomer.  The  original  seat  of  the 
people  of  Ashkenaz  was  imdoubtedly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armenia,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat  and  ]\linni.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count to  conclude  that  they,  any  more  than  the  Go- 
merites  in  general,  were  confined  to  this  locality. 
Assuming  here,  what  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
under  the  word  Japhet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  mi- 
grated f.om  their  original  seats  westwaid  and  north- 
ward, thus  peopling  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we 
may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  iu  the  mime  of 
Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  iScanrf-ia, 


b  Note  here,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  of 
Ain  for  Alvph. 
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Scand-iaaxia.  Knobel  (  Volkertafel,  p.  35)  regards 
the  woitl  as  a  compound  (T33"K^X),  the  latter 
element  being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  yevos,  Lat. 
gens,  genus,  Eng.  kind,  kin ;  the  meaning  therefore 
being  the  As-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem 
that  we  here  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia, 
which  ha;?  subsequently  been  extended  to  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  German  race. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  possessing  little 
weight  as  evidence  for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins, 
even  to  the  present  day,  call  Germany  TJ^C^'^4• 
The  opinion  of  Gon-es  ( Volkertafel,  p.  92)  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Cymry 
or  Gaelic  race  seems  less  probable  ^than  that  of 
Knobel.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH'NAH  (nrki'N),  the  name  of  two  cities 

of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland;  (1) 
named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore 
probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  33  ;  "Atrtra ; 
Asena)  ■  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43  ; 
Esna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857), 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore coiTesponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Onomast. 
Eusebius  names  another  place,  'Affyd,  but  with  no 
indication  of  position.  [G.l 

ASHTEJiAZ  (T:QC'N,  of  uucei-tain  origin,  yet 
see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 
n3p\S*,Gen.x.3;  LXX.,'A/3te(r5pr  =  nTy  ''2N(?); 
'A(r<paye^.  Theodot. ;  Asphaz,  Ahiczer,  Svr.),  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
i-  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASH'TAEOTH,  and  (once)  AS'TAROTH 
(miritl'V;  'Affrapatd;  Astaroth),  a  city  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og. 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Asii- 
TORETH.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og, — who  "  dwelt  in  Astaroth 
in  Edrei "  (Deut.  i.  4),  "  at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei"  (Josh.  xii.  4,  siii.  12),  or  "who  was  at 
Ashtaroth"  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  suiToimding  pastm-e-lands 
(JJ'njD)  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  -vi.  71  [56] , 
the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 
Beeshterah  (quasi ' y  r\''2,  =  "houseof  A.;"  Relaud, 

621  Gesenius,  Thes.  175  a,  196  uu,  1083).  No- 
thing more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth.  It  is  not  named 
in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those  in  Chronicles,  or 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
places  are  enumeiatod.  Jerome  (Onom.  Astaroth) 
states  that  in  his  time  it  lay  six  miles  fi-om  Adia, 
which  again  was  25  from  Bostra.  Eusebius  anrl  he 
further  {Asteroth  Carnaim)  speak  of  two  /ccoyuoi,  or 
castella,  which  lay  nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  i^dnrara 
et  Abilam  civitates."  One  of  these  was  possibly 
that  first  named  above,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
Ashteroth-karnaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
yet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is  2b//- 
Ashterah  or  Ashcrah  (Pdtter,  Syria,  819;  Porter, 
ii.  212),  and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name 
is  known.  Uzziah  the  Ashtcrathite  is  named  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  44.  [G.] 


ASHTOEETH 
ASH'TEEOTH  -  KAE'NATM     (mriK>y 
Q^3"1p  =  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ;" 

Sam.  Vers. 'p-n''J''Dy;  Saad.    _  x,,JL^| ;  'Ao-ra- 

pi}6  Kal  (Alex,  omits  Kcd)  KapvaLU  •  Astaroth 
Carnaim),  a  place  of  very  gi'eat  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Kephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Carnion  (1 
Mace.  V.  26,  43,  44;  2  Blacc.  xii.  21,  26;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §4),  "  a  strong  and  great  city," 
"  hard  to  besiege,"  with  a  "  temple  (rh  refj-evos) 
of  Atargatis"  (rh  ' ArapyaTetov),  but  with  no  in- 
dication of  its  locality,  beyond  its  being  in  "  the 
land  of  Galaad." 

It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  facts 
that  can  be  ascei-tained  are  all  against  such  an 
identification.  1.  The  affix  "  Karnaim,"  which 
certainly  indicates  some  distinction,"  and  which  in 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears 
to  have  superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fact 
that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon, 
though  not  veiy  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly 
make  a  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  A. -Car- 
naim, describing  the  latter  as  a  /ccoyu^  fxeyiari)  t^s 
'Apa^ias,  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batanaeeae.  3. 
Some  weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Sama- 
ritan version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
which  give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  A. -Kar- 
naim by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphinith,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  recognised ;  but  the  second,  es-Sanamein, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
which  continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name, 
on  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damascus, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lejah  (Burckh.  55  ;  Kittor, 
Syria,  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confii-mation  ot 
this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
es-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  "  the  two  idols." 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. [*-^-] 

ASH'TOEETH  (nnriL''y ;  'AardpTv;  As- 
tarte),  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they  frequently 
occur  in  the  plural  and  are  associated  together 
in  this  fonn  (Judg.  x.  6  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4,  xii.  10). 
Gesenius  yThcs.  s.  vv.)  maintained  that  by  these 
plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of  Baal 
and  Astarte ;  but  the  more  coiTcct  view  seems  to 
be  that  of  Movers  {Phon.  i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  diiferent  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occui-s, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Ashto- 
reth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  in 
the  0.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
worship   of  Astarte   was   very   ancient  and  very 


»  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the 
Talmud  to  refer  to  its  situation  betTrccn  two  high 
jiGukcd  hills  (sec  Sukkah,  fol.  2),  though  it  more 
probably  alludes  to  tbe  worshii)  of  the  horned  goddess, 
the  "  mooned  Ashtaroth." 
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widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Karnaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appa- 
rently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  .Saul  (1  Sam.  .xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connexion  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  gi-eat  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
N.  and  B.,  352,  62^9  ;  liawlinson.  Early  History 
of  Babylon,  Lond.  1854,  p.  23;  Kawlinson,  Hero- 
dotus, I.  G34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assp'ian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ko- 
maos.  The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  Cypras  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  imfrequently  as  an  element 
in  Phoenician  proper  names,  as^Afrrapros,  'A^5o- 
(TTapTos,  AeAeiacrrapTOS  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egji^tian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  Astart  (Ges.  T/ies.  s.  v.  For  evi- 
dence of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eclchel, 
Doct.  Num.  iii,  369  sqq.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark- 
that  Rodiger  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus  (p.  106)  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar-  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see 
Robinson,  iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or  at 
least  restoration,  of  the  temple  of  tliis  goddess  at 
Sidon,  is  attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother 
Amashtoreth,  who  is  further  styled  priestess  of 
Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  this  goddess  we  find  om-selves  involved 
ji  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbohzed  is  that  of  pro- 
ductive power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of  gene- 
rative power,  and  it  would  be  natui-al  to  conclude 
that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  sjTubol  of  the  latter, 
and  thei'efore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so  the 
moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  fonner  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Kamaim,  already  re- 
fen-ed  to,  seems  to  indicate  a  homed  Astarte,  that 
is  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon,  thus  Lucian  (Be  Syria  Dea,  4)  says, 
' h(TTapTi)v  5'  fyoi  SoKeo)  'S,€\i\val-r]v  ififxevai.  And 
again  Herodian,  v.  6,  10,  Ovpaviav  ^oiviK^s 
'AffTpodpxv  (^  grecised  fonn  of  Astarte)  ovo- 
fjLa^ovffL,  ffeXrivriv  flvai  QiKovres.  On  these 
grounds  Hovers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain 
that  originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  1.  c),  and 
it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many  ancient  writers 
identified  with  the  goddess  Venus  (or  Aphroflite)  as 
well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that  name.  The 
name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  word 
Star,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (Sanskrit,  taixt, ; 

Zend,  stardnm  ;  Pehlevi,  setaran ;  Pers.  Sjlx*x!, 

istarah ;   Gr.  affT-qp ;  Lat.  stella).     Though  this 
derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by  Keil,  from 
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the  absence  of  the  initial  ]}  in  all  the  presumed 
representatives  of  the  word  (Kunirjc,  i.  168,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  apparently 
good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely 
that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were  looked 
upon  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects  and  per- 
haps at  difl'erent  periods,  of  the  goddess,  just  as 
each  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of  the  hea- 
vens be  regarded  as  the  "  queen  of  heaven." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  goddess 
is  not  less  pei-plexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly  body 
in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  {Fhon. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthagi- 
nian-Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the 
moon,  the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  the 
planet  Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Venus :  thus  Cicero  {de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  23)  speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  "  Syria 
Tyroque  concepta,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that 
this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  impure 
and  licentious  rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  goddess  with  Asherah,  or,  as  om- 
translators  rendered  the  word,  "  groves."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  enter  further  into 
the  very  perplexed  and  revolting  subject  of  the 
worship  of  this  goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  rind  ample  details  in 
Movei-s'  Phonizier,  already  refeiTed  to,  and  iu 
Creuzer's  Symholik.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ASH-TEEE  (p'S,  ' Orew,  rendered  by  the  LXX. 

TTtTur,  and  by  the  Vulg.  pinus) .  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  in  connexion  with  other  timber 
trees.  The  similarity  of  sound  favours  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  Latin  omus,  or  ash-tree;  and  Celsius 
{Hierobot.    i.    192)    takes   it   to    be   the   Arabic 

S  "% 

\  \,   which,    according    to   Sprengel    (Hist,    rei 

herb.  i.  14)  is  the  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
a  thorny  tree  producing  bitter  hemes.  Gesenius, 
however,  prefers  to  render  it  by  pine,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  supposes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  fi-om  the  gi-acefulness  of  its 
fonn,  the  root  being  pX,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
agilis,  gracilis fuit.  \W.  D.] 

ASH'UE  (-\mm  ;  'A(TX(i,  'Affoip ;  Ashur, 
Assur),  the  "  Father  of  Tekoa "  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5). 

ASH'UEITES;  the  (n•^:^'X^  ;  rhy  eacnpl; 
Alex.  Qaa-ovp  ;  Gessuri).  This  name  occurs 
only  in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom 
Ishbosheth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpretere— Arabic,  Sp-iac. 
and  Vulgate  versions — and  iu  modern  times  by 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  145),  the  name  is  taken  as 
meaning  the  Geshiu-ites,  the  members  of  a  small 
kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus,  one  of  the 
petty  states  which  were  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Aram.  [Akam  ;  Geshur.]  The  difficulty 
iu  accepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a 
i  king  of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose  daughter  pioreover 
was' married  to  David  somewhere  about  this  very 
time  (1  Chr.  iii  2,  compared  with  4),  a  circum- 
stance not  consistent  with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ish- 
bosheth, or  with  the  latter  being  made  king  over 
the  people  of  Geshur.  Talmai  was  still  king  many 
years  after  this  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).     In 
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aiidition,  Geshiir  was  surely  too  reiiKjte  from  Ma- 
lianaira  and  from  the  rest  of  Ishbosheth's  territory 
to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Tarii'um  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 
"Iti'K  n''Il  "  the  house  of  Aslier,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  ^"It^'Nn  (Davidson,  Hehr. 
Text,  ad  loc).  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumeiation  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "  Asherite  " 
occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
different;  but  what  it  was  lias  not  been  yet 
recognised. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  XXV.  3.  [G.] 

ASH'VATH(njK'y;  Ao-ifl;  ^sofA),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  33)V 

A'SIA  {r\  'Aa-ia).  The  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
where  this  word  occurs,  ai'e  the  following :  Acts  ii. 
9,  vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2  ;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the  true 
reading  is 'A (Tias)  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  2  Cor.  1.  8  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  1  Fet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
OF  Asia  :  see  Asiarch.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephe- 
sus  was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula 
(B.C.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  frontier 
wei'e  made,  and  "  Asia"  was  constituted  a  province. 
Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich  and  flourishing, 
tlic)ii'j;h  it  had  been  severely  plundered  under  the 
Republic.  In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in 
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the  former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
(Hence  auOvirarot,  Acts  xix.  38,  and  on  coins.)  It 
contained  many  important  cities,  among  which 
were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it 
was  di\ided  into  assize  disti'icts  for  judicial  business. 
(Hence  ayopa7ot,  i.  e.  rifxepai.  Acts,  ihid.').  It  is 
not  possible  absolutely  to  define  the  inland  bound- 
ary of  this  province  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul : 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  frequently 
undergoing  change  ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  inclutled  the  territory  anciently  subdivided 
into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterwmds  into 
Jlysia,   Lydia,   and  Caria.      [MvsiA,  Lycia,  Bi- 

THYNIA,  PhRYGIA,  GALATIA.] 

Meyer's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessaiy  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia. 
The -view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  viz.,  that  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a  bad 
geographical  mistake  :  for  this  term  "  Asia  Minor" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover  the 
mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  nanatives. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T. 
as  A.  proconsularis ;  for  this  ])hrase  also  was  of 
later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's  subdivi- 
sions of  the  province  of  which  we  are  sf)eaking. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provincial  period  of  this  district 
(B.C.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia" 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attains 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Lifu 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xiv.;  Marquardt's 
Pom.  Altcrthwner,  iii.  pp.  130-146).  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASIAR'CHAE  ('Ao-iapx"'  >  l^nncipes  Asiae, 
Vulg.  ;  chief  of  Asia,  A.  V". ;  Acts  xix.  31), 
officers  chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part 
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of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under 
Roman  goveriunent,  the  metropolis.  They  had 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical 
spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was 
done  by  the  holders  of  Xetrovpyiai  at  Athens,  and 
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iphal  quadriga  of  lions,  to  left. 


the  aediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  35 ;  Gibbon,  xv 
ii.  205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence sometimes  called  apxifpels,  and  their  office 
iepaia-vvri  (Mart.  S.  Polijcarp.  in  Pair.  Ap.  c.  21). 
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Probably  it  represented  tlie  religious  element  of  the 
ancient  Ranionian  league  ;  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  which  also  the  circle  of  the  functions  of  the 
Asiarchs  nearly  corresponded.  (See  Herod,  i.  142.) 
Officers  called  AvKiapxai  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  who  exercised  judicial  and  civil  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  Roman  government ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asiarchs  exercised 
any  but  the  religious  functions  above-mentioned. 
Modestinus  names  Bidvviapxia  and  KairiraSoKapx'-a 
as  religious  offices  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia. 
The  office  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be 
renewed ;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the  office. 
From  its  costliness,  it  was  often  (ael)  conferred  on 
a  citizen  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Tralles  (Stiabo,  xiv. 
p.  649).  Philip,  the  Asiarch  at  the  time  of  S.  Poly- 
carp's  martyi-dom,  was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
served  the  office  of  Asiarch,  once  or  more  times, 
are  known  as  belonging  to  the  following  cities : 
Aphrodisias,  Cyzicus,Hypaepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid. 
Or.  xxvi.  p.  518,  ed.  Dind. ;  Eckhel,  ii.  507  ;  iv. 
207  ;  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii. ;  Van  Dale,  Dissert. 
p.  274,  seq. ;  Krause,  Cmtates  Neocorac,  p.  71  ; 
Wetstein,  On  Acts  XIX. ;  Akerman,  JVumismatic 
f/lnstr.  p.  51  ;  Herod,  v.  38  ;  Hammond,  On 
N.  T.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ASI'BIAS  (Afff^ias  ;  ZabJkis),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  29). 

A'SIEL  ("pN^b^y  ;  'Atn^X  ;  Asicl),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

AS'IPHA   {'A<n(pd:   Gaspha),   1  Esd.  v.  29. 

[H\S!JPHA.] 

AS'KELON.     [AsHKELON.] 

ASMODE'US  C^PE^'N•,  'AcTfjio^arLos,  Tob. 
iii.  8),  the  same  as  |n3X,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 
&c.,  means  "  destruction,"  and  'AtzoWvuv,  Rev. 
ix.  11,  where  he  is  called  "  a  king,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,"  and  6  'OXodp^voov,  Wisd.  xviii.  25, 
where  he  is  represented  as  the  "  Evil  angel  "  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  49)  of  the  plague.  (Schleusner's  Thesnnr. 
s.  V.)  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  (cod. 
Gittin.  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him  'T'^'T  X^PD  rex 
daemonum  (cf.  Lightfoot,'  Hor.  Hehr.  et  Txlm.  in 
Luke  xl.  15),  some  assume  him  to  be  identical  with 
Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Azi'ael.  The  name  is 
derived  either  ii'om  HOK',  to  destroy,  or,  according 
to  Reland  (Winer,  s.v.),  ir-om  a  Persian  word 
=  TteipdCfiv.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit 
is  represented  as  lo\'ing  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
and  causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands,  who  ir.fir- 
ried  her  in  succession,  on  the  bridal  night ;  gaining 
the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  then-  in- 
continence. Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  burns 
on  "  the  ashes  of  perfume  "  the  heail  and  liver  of 
the  fish  which  he  caught  in  the  Tigi-is  ;  "  the  which 
smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound 
him  "  (Tob.  viii.  3). 

It  is  ob\'iously  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to 
rationalise  this  story  of 

.     .     .     Asniodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  thnug-h  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  verigeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
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since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demonology, 
and  "  the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  fancy  de- 
rived from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those  however  who  attempt 
this  task  make  Asmodeus  the  demon  of  impurity, 
and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes  deadened  the 
passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The  Rabbis  (among 
other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon  the  offspring  of 
the  incest  of  Tubalcain  with  his  sister  Noema,  and 
say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's  many  wives)  that 
Asmodeus  once  drove  him  fiom  his  kingdom,  but 
being  dispossessed  was  forced  to  serve  in  building 
the  temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly,  by  means  of  a 
mysterious  stone  Shamir  (Calmet,  s.  v.  and  Fraij- 
ments,  271,  where  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of  fanciful 
and  gi-oundless  speculation).  [F.  W.  F.] 

AS'NAHin^DN;  'Aaevd;   ^se««),  name  of  a 

^     T  :    -  ^ 

man  (Ezr.  ii.  50).     [.See  Asenath.] 

ASNAPTER   ("lS:pK;  Syr.  Espid;  Affcre- 

va(pdp;  Asennphar),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthaeans  attri- 
bute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  {Comm.  in  loco),  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
entrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'SOM  {'Aaifj.;   Asom),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP  (ins,  Pethen;  aavis,  LXX.;  identical 
with  the  adder  mentioned  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xx.di.  33  ;  Job  xx.  14,  16  ;  Is. 
xi;  8  ;  and  Rom.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  Coluber  Naja  of 
Egypt,  and  is  very  poisonous.  See  Adder.  [W.  D.] 

AS'PATHA  (XnSpX ;  ^acryd;  Esphatha), 
third  son  of  Haman  fEsth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAK,  THE  POOL  (XuKKOS  'Afftpdp)  in 
the  "wilderness  of  Thecoe."  By  this  "pool" 
Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabaeus  encamped  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix. 
33  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  AaK/cos ' A(r(pa\TiTr]S  ?  [G.] 

ASPHAR'ASUS  {' Aacpapdffos  ;  Mechpsato- 
chor),  1  Esd.  v.  8.     [Mizpar.] 

AS'RIEL  ('pxnbs  ;  'Eo-piTjX;  Asriel,Esriel), 
a  son  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31  ; 
Josh.  xvii.  2  ;   1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

ASS,  a  quadi-uped  trequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  name  is  assigned  by  the  A  V.  to 
several  distinct  Heb.  words,  viz.  j'lriN,  "liJ^n,  "I^V 
liiy  and  SIS  and  the  Greek  words  ovos  and 
inro^vyiov.  It  occurs  also  in  two  passages  of 
Ecclus.  xiii.  19,  xxxiii.  24,  in  the  first  of  which  it 
stands  for  ovaypos. 

'Athon  (pnX),  a  she-ass  of  the  domestic  kind,  so 
called  fi'om  its  slowness,  being  from  the  root  |X1K, 
unused  in  Heb.,  but  having  in  Arab,  the  meaning, 
contracto    hrevique  passu  incessit.        It   ;s  men- 
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tioned  several  times  in  Genesis,  twice  as  distinguished 
from  lion.  It  occm-s  also  in  Num.  xxii.,  where 
Balaam's  ass  is  mentioned,  and  also  in  1  Sam.  ix., 
X.,  in  the  account  of  Saul  being  sent  to  seek  his 
father's  asses.  Also  in  2  K.  iv.  22,  24,  and  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  30.  In  the  two  passages  of  Genesis 
(xii.  16,  xlv.  23)  where  jinX  contrasts  with  "I'lDn, 
the  LXX.  have  ^/Uioros,  but  in  the  other  passages 
either  fi  ovos,  or  ovos  OrjXei'a.  In  Zech.  ix.  9, 
only  do  they  depart  from  their  usual  rendering,  and 
express  ni3'nS"I3  "l^y  by  irSiXov  veov. 

Chamor  (liOH)  is  the  general  tei-m  for  the  male 
ass,  whether  domesticated  or  not,  and  is  derived 
from  the  root  "IDH,  ruhuit,  because  of  its  reddish 
colour,  as  in  Spanish  they  call  the  ass  hurro,  bur- 
rico  =  ruber,  and  in  Gr.  from  irvppSs  comes  nvp- 
pLXos,  sc.  'iiriros.  The  Hebrews  used  the  ass  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  for  ploughing,  and  for  riding,  and 
held  it  in  considerable  esteem.  The  comparison  of 
Issachar  to  a  strong  ass  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  reproach,  though  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  ass' became  a  proverb.  In  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxii.  10)  it  was  forbidden  to  plough 
with  the  ox  and  the  ass  yoked  together:  it  was 
also  unclean  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud  (Lev. 
xi.  26)  ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  statement  in 
2  K.  vi.  25,  "  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
Samaria :  and  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,"  &c. ; 
for  there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  straits 
the  besieged  were  put  to  than  that  they  should  eat 
what  was  unclean.  The  imputation  cast  upon  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  of  worshipping  an  ass's  head, 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  conjectures  on 
this  matter  are  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  all  un- 
satisfactory. The  LXX.  usually  render  "llOn  by 
6  ovos. 

'Air  (Tiy,  from  root  "T^J?,  fervere,  aestuare)  sig- 

,  nifies  a  young  male  ass.  The  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  x.  4, 
xii.  14,"  renders  it  ass  colts ;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  15, 
xlix.  \l,foal;  in  Job  xi.  12,  coW;  and  in  Isa. 
XXX.  6,  24,  young  asses.  In  the  four  first  passages 
the  LXX.  have  iraJA.os.  In  Job  and  Isaiah  ovos. 
The  ass  is  a  lascivious  animal;  hence  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  ;  and  possibly  also  of  "11011,  for 
one  meaning  of  "l)On  is  aestuavit. 

Arod  (I'ny).  This  animal  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxix.  5,  in  company  with  the  K'IS.  and  both  are 
rendered  in  A.  V.  by  loild  ass.  The  LXX.  omit 
"TTIJ^.  Gesenius  says  lilV  =  i<1?'  ^^^  fonner 
being  the  Aramean,  the  latter  the  Heb.  form ;  but 
probably  two  distinct  animals  are  meant.  We 
have  the  Chald.  plur.  emphat.  NJ'I'iy,  from  Tiy, 
in  Dan.  v.  21,  which  is  rendered  by  Thoodot.  uvd- 
yptav.  The  '^'\~\]}  is  probably  the  wild  mule  of 
Mongolia,  which  is  superior  to  the  onager  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  swiftness.  The  derivation  is 
from  an  unused  root  TIJ?,  which  in  the  Arab  sig- 
nifies fngit  (cognate  of  Tin,  tremuit,  trepidavit). 
Bochart  {Hicroz.  ii.  p.  218,  Lips.)  suspects  the 
name  Tliy  to  be  onomatopoetic,  fiom  the  neighing 

of  the  animal  when  it  sees  man ;     and  Gesenius 
thinks  that  thei-e  may  be  some  truth  in  this  con- 
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jecture,  although  we  have  no  confimiation  of  it  in 
the  other  Semitic  dialects.  In  Sanscrit  rud  =  ftere, 
to  weep. 

Pere  (X"lS),  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  fonnerly 
found  in  Syria,  but  now  very  rare  in  Western  Asia, 
but  still  foimd  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Gesenius 
refers  to  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persia,  i.  p.  459,  for  a  description  and  figure 
of  this  animal,  agreeing  precisely  with  a  living  ex- 
ample which  he  saw  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London  in  1835.  The  chase  of  this  animal  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  arniy  of  C)tus  is  related  by  Xcno- 
phon.  Martial  calls  it pulcher  onager;  and  Op- 
piim  has  described  its  beauty,  fieetness,  and  un- 
tameableness.  The  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ishmael  shall  be  DIN  X12, 
rendered  in  A.  V.  a  wild  man,  in  Ps.  civ.  1 1  ;  in 
several  passages  of  Job;  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  ii. 
24,  xiv.  6  ;  and  Hos.  viii.  9.  The  LXX.  vari- 
ously render  it  by  ovaypos,  ovos  &ypios,  tivos  ipt)- 
fiirris,  and  uvoi,  iv  aypm.  The  derivation  is  from 
X13,  cito  Jerri,  cito  currere,  onagrum  agere.  See 
Hos.  xiii.  15,  where  X'^IQ*,  onagrum  egit,  =fero- 
citer  egit  instar  onagri.  [W.  D.] 

ASSA'BIAS  i'AcraPias ;  Hasabias),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.     [Hashabiah.] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  (SaMniie ;  Salimoth  (39)  ), 
1  Esd.  viii.  36.     [Shelomith.] 

ASSA'NIAS  (Sajiiios  ;  Assannas),  1  Esd.  viii. 
54.     [Hashabiah.] 

ASSH'UE.     [Assyria.] 

ASSIDE'ANS  ('Ao-iSaToi ;  Assidaci;  i.  e. 
D''T''pn,  the  pious,  "puritans;"  ol  evaePe7s,  ol 
ocrioi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  alii  'lovSalwv  probably  by 
correction  ;  1  Mace.  vii.  13  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as 
distinguished  from  "  the  impious "  (of  acre/Seis, 
1  Mace.  iii.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c.),  "  the  lawless  " 
(ol  &vofj.oi,  1  Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  &c.),  "  the 
transgi-essors  "  (ol  irapdvofioi,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.), 
that  is,  the  Hellenizing  faction.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  as  a  party  before  the  Maccabaean  rising, 
and  wore  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to 
the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42, 
eKOvaLaCecrOai  t^  vSfirp).  They  were  among  the 
first  to  join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  I.  c.)  ;  and  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful  (2  ]\Iacc.  xiv.  6,.  ol  Xeyofievoi  rwv 
'luvSalicv  'AfftSaioi,  Siv  cKprtyf^Tai'lovSas  o  MaKKa- 
^a7os  .  .  .)  When  Bacchides  came  against  Jerusalem 
they  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii.  13,  irpSnoi 

01  'Affid.  -^crav  fv  viols  'Iffpa^K)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  ' 
(Alcimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them  fell  by 
his  treachery  [Alcimus].  The  name  Chasidim 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  (  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix. 

2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxii.  9,  &c.)  ;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar  (Beer, 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  s.  v.  Chassidaer).     [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'SIR  (")^pN ;   'Affelp,  'Ao-^p ;  Aser,  Asir). 

1.  Son   of  Korah   (Ex.  vi.   24 ;    1  Chr.  vi.   22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  3.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  17),  unless  IpX  H^JS''  be  translated  "  Jeconiah 
the  captive  "  (Bcrtheau  ad  loc).  [G.l 
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AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  ("Act-o-os),  a  town  and  sea- 
pni-t  of  the  Koniiin  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Uyahi.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  neai-  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618). 
A  good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  pmts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria 
Troas  [TiiOAs]  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance 
between  the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(/im.  Anton.).  These  geogi-aphical  points  illus- 
trate St.  Paul's  rapid  passage  thi-ough  the  town,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  wliich 
he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  from  Troas  to 
Caesai-ea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took 
the  much  shorter  journey  by  land.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty,  and  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Witylene  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace 
of  "the  Romans."  Leake  says  that  "the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists."  The  remains  ai-e  numerous 
and  remarkably  well  preserved,  pailly  becauib 
many  of  the  buildings  were  of  gi-anite.  The  cita- 
del, above  the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view, 
and  must  itself  have  been  a  noble  object  fiom  the 
sea.  The  Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  remai-kable  features  of 
Assos.  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  city  will  be 
found  in  Texier,  Clai-ac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul- 
Gouffier.  It  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Two  mono- 
gi-aphs  on  the  subject  ai-e  mentioned  by  Winer: 
Quandt,  De  Asson.  Regiom.  1710;  Amnell,  De 
Affffifi,  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  cmiosity  to  refer  to  the 
intei-pretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
S.(r(Tov  TrapeKeyovro,  in  Acts  xx%ni.  13.  In  the 
"Vulgate  they  were  rendered  "  cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  "Crete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Pathe  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Paulus  Naufragvs  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  pasi^age  was  first 
given  by  Beza.  [J.  S.  H.j 

ASSUE'KUS  ('Ao-urjpox),  Tob.  xiv.  15.   [Aha- 

SUERUS.] 

AS'SUR  n-ltJ'X ;  'Affo-oup).  1.  (Ezr.  iv.  2  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  ;  2  Esd.  iL  8  ;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v.  1  ;  vi. 
1,  17  ;  vii.  20,  24;  xiii.  15;  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  6;  xvi.  4. 
[Asshur;  Assyria.]  2.  (Xaov^;  Alex.'Affovp; 
Aziu),  1  Esd.  V.  31.     [Harhur.] 

ASSYR'IA,  ASSH'UR  ("IWX ;  'Ao-o-oi^p; 
Jos.  'A(T(Tvpia ;  Assur),  was  a  gi-eat  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigiis  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  &c.). 
It    derived    its    name    apparently    from    Asshur, 

"the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  boundaries  of  Assyi-ia  differed 
gi-eatly  at  different  periods.  Probably  in  the 
earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of 
low  country  between  the  Gebel  Maldoub  and  the 
Lesser  Zab,  or  Zub  Asfal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 

.  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended, until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
the  whole  region  between  the  Annenian  mountains 
(lat.  37°  30')  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south 
the  country  about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30')-  East- 
ward its  boundary  w.is  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
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or  mountains  of  Kurdistan;  westward,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  some,  bomided  })y  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it 
reached  the  Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of 
these  dimensions,  Assyria  may  be  said  to  have 
extended  in  a  direction  li'om  N.E.  to  S.W.  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  miles,  with  a  width  varying 
from  350  to  100  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a 
little  exceed  100,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal 
that  of  Italy. 

1.  General  character  of  the  country. — The  coun- 
try within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character.  On 
the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains  of 
Armenia  and  Kmtlistan  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone-hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing,  between 
their  noithem  or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
moimtain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  vmdulating 
zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly  productive, 
which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness 
upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modern 
district  of  El-Jezireh.  This  vast  flat,  which  ex- 
tends in  length  for  250  miles  from  the  latitude  of 
Mardin  (37°  20')  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34°  33'),  and 
which  is  in  places  of  nearly  equal  width,  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  single  limestone-range — a  naiTow 
ridge  rising  abraptly  out  of  the  plain;  which, 
splitting  off'  from  Zagi'os  in  lat.  33°  30',  may  be 
traced  under  the  names  of  Surazur,  Hamrin,  and 
Siitjar,  from  Iwan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkah 
on  the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of  the  plain 
the  Sinjar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks, 
wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  and  the  numberless  ravines 
which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep  purple 
shadow"  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  265). 
Above  and  below  this  banier,  stretching  southward 
and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
extending  northward  and  eastward  70  or  80  miles 
to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness, 
scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  early  times  throughout 
well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  This  plain  is 
not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  river-s.  It 
is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varyina;  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gi-adually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yeUow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigr-is,  rise  "  grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations" 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  corrnted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a  himdred  {Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
i.  p.  315);  from  another  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mormds  (Nin.  and.  Bab.  p.  245).  Those  which', 
have  been  examined  have  been  imiformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [NiXEVEii.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyr-ian  gr-eatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  ai-e  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Bavian  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on 
the  rio-ht  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  coimtry  both 
noi-th  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  heyoudihe Khaboiir  (Layaixl,  chs.  xii.-xiv.) 
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noithwavd  to  Manlin,  and  southwaul  to  the  vicinity 
of  Baghdad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Assyria. — Assyria  in  Scripture 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 
the  Huzzah  (^-l^'n)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geogiaphers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  i-egions — Strabo  (xvi.  §1 
and  §4)  into  Atwia,  Arbelitis,  Artacene,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Chalonitis,  Dolomene,  Calachene,  Adiahene, 
Mesopotamia,  &c. ;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chitis,  Adiahene,  the  Garamaean  country,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Arbelitis,  the  country  of  the  Sambatae, 
Calacine,  and  Sittaccne.  These  regions  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from 
Arbela;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or 
Halah  (Gen.  x.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis 
from  Apollonia;  Sittacene  fi-om  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
hene, however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its 
appellation  fi-ora  the  Zab  (Diab)  rivers  on  which  it 
lay,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (sxiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood literally  as  the  whole  counti  y  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 
just  as  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  DpilJ  D"1X 
from  1-1t^*K.  Strabo  (xvi.  §1)  extended  Assyria 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into  Arabia 
and  Syria  ! 

3.  Chief  cities. — The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following: — Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  {Nebbi-  Ynnus  and  Koymi- 
jik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nirnrud ;  Asshur,  now 
Kilch  Sherghat ;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Khorsahacl ;  Arbela,  still  Arhil;  Opis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris  ;  and  Sittace,  a 
little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nittions  bordering  on  Assyria. — Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbours  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modern  Km-ds  and  Lurs — the 
real  sovereigns  of  that  moimtain-range.  Beyond 
these  ti'ibes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected 
the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quaiter.  On 
the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border-state 
east  of  the  Tigiis,  while  Babylonia  occupied  the 
same  position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Aiabia,  and  higher  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached 
fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus 
and  Amanus. 

,5.  History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  Assyi  ia 
was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11,,  and  both 
classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the  conn- 
try  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder  of 
Babylon — a  tradition   in   which   the  derivation  of 
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Assyria  fi-om  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times 
are  shadowed  foi'th  sufTiciently.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making 
Semiramis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus),  found  Babydon,  is  only  one  out  of 
ten  thousand  proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  his  history.  The  researches  recently  caiTied  on 
in  the  two  coimtries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by 
the  statements  which  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered on  the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  remains  discovered,  that 
Babylonian  greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier 
than  Assyrian,  and  that  while  the  former  was  of 
native  growth,  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  cuneiform  writing,  for 
instance,  which  is  rapidly  punched  with  a  very 
simple  instrument  upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only 
with  much  labour  and  trouble  inscribed  by  the 
chisel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  invented  in  a 
country  where  men  "had  brick  for  stone"  (Gen. 
xi.  3),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  uusuited  for  it.  It  may  be  observed 
also,  that  while  writing  occm-s  in  a  very  rude 
Arm  in  the  earlier  Babylonian  ruins  (Loftns's 
Ghaldaea,  p.  169),  and  gradually  improves  in  the 
later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria  unifbnnly  of  an  advanced 
type,  having  apparently  been  introduced  there  after 
it  had  attained  to  perfection. 

6.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom.— 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  glassical  autho- 
rities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at 
variance  on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  yeai's 
befoi-e  the  former !  Scripture  does  but  little  to 
determine  the  controversy ;  that  little,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  author.  Geographically — 
as  a  country — Assyria  was  evidently  known  to 
Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24); 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Menahem  (ab.  B.C.  770). 
In  Abraham's  time  (B.C.  1900  ?)  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  can  have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom, 
or  its  monarch  would  have  been  found  among  those 
who  invaded  Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  yGeu. 
xiv.  1).  In  the  time  of  the  early  Judgea  (B.C. 
1400  ?)  Assyria,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no 
great  strength ;  for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first 
of  the  foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii.  8), 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivei-s 
(Aram-Naharaim  =  "  Syria  between  the  two 
rivers").  These  facts  militate  strongly  against 
the  views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for 
the  founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  B.C.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  2(53).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  niore  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "  lords  of 
Asia  "  for  .520  years,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations  (i.  95). 
After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  he 
does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed, 
179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  or  B.C.  708. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not  vei  y 
greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Berosus,' who  made 
the  empire  last  526  years  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (a]). 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4),  must  have  agreed  nearly 
with  this  view ;   at  least  he  would  certainly  havt 
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]jlacc,'il  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  13th 
century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
determined  witli  any  approach  to  cei-tainty.  If,  for 
convenience  sake,  a  more  exact  date  be  desired,  the 
conjectm'e  of  Dr.  Brandis  lias  some  claim  to  be 
adopted,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  1273  as  that 
fi'om  which  the  526  years  of  Berosus  ai'e  to  be 
reckoned  (Rerum  Assyriaram  Tempora  Emendata, 
p.  17). 

7.  Early  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom to  Pul. — The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which 
has  com^  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied  (Clint.  F.  H.  i.  p.  267),  and  which 
is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  must  of 
necessity  be  discarded  together  with  his  date  for 
the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200 
yeai's,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud, 
being  composed  of  names  snatched  fi'om  all  quarters, 
Arian,  Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names 
of  towns,  names  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of 
time  presenting  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35 
years  to  a  reign,  and  the  veiy  improbable  pheno- 
menoa  of  reigns  in  half  the  instances  amounting 
exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for  the  forgery 
of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings  as  reigning 
during  his  period  of  526  years,  and  mentioned  all 
their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c.)  ;  but  they  have  un- 
luckily not  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of 
Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i.  106  and 
184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished ;  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  supply 
the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  iiTeparable. 
Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done 
something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our 
knowledge;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so 
doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  condition 
of  cuneifonn  in.quiry,  to  treat  the  early  period  of 
Assyrian  histoiy  in  a  very  general  way,  only  men- 
tioning kings  by  name  when,  through  the  satis- 
factory identification  of  a  cuneifonn  royal  designa- 
tion with  some  name  known  to  us  fi'om  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  gi'ound  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  eiTor  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
not  at  Kineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kileh-Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank  ot 
the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and 
this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governor  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears-  to  have  been  identical  with  that 
of  the  country,  viz.  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculp- 
tures. The  kings  proved  tc  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  B.C.  1273  to  B.C.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tigiath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centiuy,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites ;  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  claims  to  have 
subdued  fortii-tim  countries  "  from  the  channel  of 
the  Low  er  Zab  {Zah  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
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Setting  Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears 
to  have  sufl'ered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  can-ying  off  to  Babylon  vai-ious  idols  from 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sardanapalus 
the  first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warhke 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Hellan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kileh-Sherghat  to  Nimrud  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  he  built  the  first 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently 
been  exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  great  portion 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layard 
{Nin.  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an 
inscription  repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times 
upon  its  sculptm-es  we  learn  that  Sardanapalus 
can-ied  his  anus  far  and  wide  through  Western 
Asia,  wan-ing  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  Chaldaea,  on  the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmanubar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victories,  was  a  still  gi-eater  conqueror. 
He  appears  to  have  overrim  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Azerhijan,  gi'eat  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the 
Kurdish  mountains.  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia ;  everywhere  making  the  kings  of 
the  countries  tributary  to  him.  If  we  may  trust 
the  reading  of  certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform 
scholars  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in 
contact  with  various  Scriptural  personages,  being 
opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazael, 
kings  of  Damascus,  and  taking  tribute  fiom  Jehu, 
king  ot  Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  in 
his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The 
latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Pul,  Phul,  or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  first  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in 
Scripture. 

8.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esarhaddon. — The 
succession  of  the  Assyiian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain, 
not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37) ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  spe- 
cially devoted  to  them.  [PuL,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  &c.]     A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be 
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made  on  the  geneial  condition  of  tlie  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  Establishment  of  the  Lower  Dynasty.  —  It 
seems  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  tlie  accession 
of  Pul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other 
occuiTcd  in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  liave  bi  ought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  52G  years  to  a  close 
at  the  reign  of  Pul  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  c), 
and  to  have  made  him  the  first  king  of  a  new  series. 
By  the  synchronism  of  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  the 
date  of  Pul  may  be  determined  to  about  B.C.  770. 
It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babylonians  considered  their 
independence  to  have  commenced  (B.C.  747).  Hero- 
dotus probably  intended  to  assign  nearly  to  this 
same  era  the  great  commotion  which  (according  to 
him)  broke  up  the  Assyrian  empire  into  a  number 
of  fi-agments,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  Median 
and  other  kingdoms.  These  traditions  may  none  of 
them  be  altogether  trustworthy ;  but  their  coinci- 
dence is  at  least  remarkable,  and  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings  —  a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic  —  and  a 
consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias, 
li.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  Beletls,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  circumstances  nanated,  combined  with 
a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names — for 
Belochus  is  close  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras  may 
represent  the  second  element  in  Tiglath-Pi/eser  (who 
in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  Tiglath-Pa/afcira  ") — 
induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch 
of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old 
monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  his  successor, 
was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Lower 
Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that  Berosus  really 
gave  this  account,  and  that  Polyhistor,  who  repeated 
it,  has  been  misreported  by  Eusebius.  The  syn- 
chronism between  the  revolution  in  Assyria  and  the 
era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus  brought 
almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-Pileser  is  known  to 
have  been  upon  the  throne  about  B.C.  740  (Clinton, 
F.  H..,  i.  p.  278J,  and  may  well  have  ascended  it 
in  B.C.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period. — • 
Many  writers  of  repute — among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr — have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  gi-eatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  (  Vortraye  iiber  alte  Ge- 
schichte,  i.  p.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  fiom  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  .era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4)  ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Jledia  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  far  from  our 
observing   symptoms    of    weakness   and    curtailed 
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dominion,  it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the 
Assyrian  arms  pushed  further,  or  their  eHbrts  more 
sustained  and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for 
the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with 
these  representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the 
above-mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  do- 
minions further  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  empire  is  continually  rising  under  them,  and 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon. The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  subjects  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indica- 
tions of  greatness  to  be  traced  in  the  architectural 
monuments.  No  palace  of  the  old  monarchy 
equalled,  either  in  size  or  splendour,  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Nineveh.  No  series  of  kings  belonging 
to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  compar'ed  with 
those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson.  The  magnificent  remains  at  A'o- 
yunjik  and  Khorsahad  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimrud  are  about  equally 
divided  between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It 
is  further  noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Poly- 
histor and  Abydenus,  particularly  expatiated  upon 
the  glories  of  these  later  kings.  Polyhistor  said 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib  conquered  Bab\'- 
lon,  defeated  a  Greek  army  in  Cihcia,  and  built 
there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus  lelated  the 
same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted  for  the  Greek 
army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and  added,  that 
Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered  lower  SjTia 
and  Egy^t  {ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Menander,  the 
Tyrian  historian,  assigned-  to  Shalmaneser  an  expe- 
dition to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14), 
and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib 
invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every  ground  it  seems 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  second  Assyrian 
kingdom  was  really  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
the  fiist;  that  under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire 
reached  their  fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  pios- 
perity  was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  after- 
wards to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her 
independence  [BabylonJ.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he 
would  naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  be- 
came free  there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from 
the  truth  ;  and  it  may  further  be  observed  that, 
even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permanent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon, all  exercised  full  authority  over  that  coun- 
try, which  appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian 
fief  at  the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. — By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assy- 
rian arms  had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria,  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judaea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory ;  Philistia  and  Idumaea  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appeal's  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scriptme  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
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the  roign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  i)rofane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begiu  which  brought 
about  "her  downfal.  The  monument*  show  that 
tlie  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardana- 
palus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence — as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do — with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nine- 
veh with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prowess 
as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rapidly 
decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent  of  fresh 
enemies,  synchronising  with  this  decline,  produced 
the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six  centm-ies 
been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fall  of  Assyi-ia,long  pre- 
viously prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  effected 
(hmnanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotus, 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about 
the  year  B.C.  633.  By  what  circumstances  this 
people,  who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  Assp-ians,  and  had  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them,  became 
suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  aggi'essive 
attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  can  only  be  conjectm^ed.  Whether  mere 
natural  increase,  or  whether  fi'esh  immigrations 
from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation  at  this 
time  so  far  above  its  fonner  condition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they  began 
to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the 
year  B.C.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
coimtry.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  62.5,  or 
a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Me- 
dia]. Saracus,  the  last  king — probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon — made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  v/ho  probably  follows  Berosus ; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that 
writer's  details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In 
the  general  fact  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and 
Nineveh  captured  and  destroyed,  by  a  combined 
attack  of  Jledes  and  Babylonians,  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  X.  5)  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are 
agreed.  Polyhistor  also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i. 
5) ;  and  these  authorities  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
weighing the  silence  of  Herodotus,  wlio  mentions 
only  the  Medes  in  connexion  with  the  capture  (i. 
106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. — The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-5)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahuji],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.C.  645,  towai-ds  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he  pro- 
phesied under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  t)39 
to  608.  If  B.C.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.C.  630.     Ezekiel,  writing  about  B.C.  584, 
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bears  witness  historically  to  the  comjilete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyri;ms,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophia  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  w;i.s  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "  no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise"  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  aimouncement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Ai-menia  and  Media,  the  latter  headung  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
st^ispis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to 
have  been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining 
thenceforth  submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy 
with  Babylon  (Herod,  iii.  92;  comp.  i.  192),  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver.  In  the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn 
in  great  part  from  the  subject-nations,  they  appear 
never  to  have  been  held  of  much  account,  thouc^h 
they  fought,  in  common  with  the  other  levies,  at 
Thermopylae,  at  Cunaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empiy-e. — In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  Assyi-ian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centi'alisation  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assvrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  petty  kings 
•^the  native  rulers  of  the  several  countries — through 
the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These  native 
princes — the  sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdoms 
—  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of  whom 
they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-3),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Nabonassar ;  and  this  system  (if  we  may 
trust  the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout 
the  empire.  It  natm-aUy  involved  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  troubles.  Princes  circumstanced  as 
were  the  Assyi-ian  feudatories  would  be  always 
looking  tor  an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and 
re-establish  their  independence.  The  offer  of  a 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a  bait  which  they  could 
scarcely  resist,  and  hence  the  continual  warnings 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt. 
Apart  from  this,  on  the  occun-ence  of  any  imperial 
misfortune  or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  formidable  attack,  or  a 
sudden  death,  natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  a  rebellion.  The  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  tendency  in  question,  which  required  to  be  met 
by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  severest  chaiacter. 
The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince,  the  wasting  of 
his  country,  the  plunder  of  his  capit.il,  a  considerable 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  the  triliute  thenceforth 
required,  were  the  usual  consequences  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt;  to  which  were  added,  upon  occasion, 
still  more  stringent  measures,  as  the  wholesale  exe- 
cution of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  attempt,  or 
the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant 
locality.  The  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance 
of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  by  them  handed  on  to  the  Babylonian 
and  Pei-sian  governments. 

It  is  not  quite  certiiin  how  far  Assyria  required  a 
religious  confonnity  fi-om  the  subject  people.  Her 
religion  was  a  gi'oss  and  complex  pohi;heism,  compris- 
ing the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous 
minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  whom 
stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the 
deified  patriai'ch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The 
inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their  supre- 
macy, they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
"  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  It  was  probably  in 
connexion  with  this  Assp-ian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-6).  The  history 
of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent. — With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.  Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebuhr  apjiears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  JMemnon — whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian — to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Heracleids  fi-om  the  first  dynasty,  of  Nine- 
v\te  monarchs  (Alt.  Gcschicht.  i.  pp.  28-9).  The 
information  derived  from  the  native  monuments 
tends  to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert  ;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following: — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Jledia, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesonotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Lydia,  however,  Phiygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  I'arthia,  India — even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper — upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear  at 
no  time  even  to  have  been  over-run  by  the  Assy 
rian  amiies. 
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16.  Civilisation  of  the  Assijrians. — The  civilisa- 
tion of  the  AssjTians,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  derived  originally  fiom  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Babylonia 
(which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigiis  and 
established  in  the  ti-act  immediately  below  the 
Annenian  mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  or- 
namentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  drawn  frpm  Babylon,  which  they 
always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land — the  original  seat 
of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still,  as  their 
civilisation  developed,  it  became  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  gi-owth.  The 
alabaster  quan-ies  in  their  neighbourhood  supplied 
them  with  a  material  imknown  to  their  southern 
neighbours,  on  which  they  could  represent,  far 
better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes  which 
interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acquired  a  considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid  and 
striking  represent^ations  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  gi-eatly  aliect  the 
ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  artj  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  moie  life- 
like and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conventional. 
The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in  the  hunting- 
palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly  the 
best.  Here  the  animal-forms  approach  perfection, 
and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  gi-oupings, 
and  the  more  careful  and  exact  drawing  of  the 
whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  power 
which  might  have  expanded  under  favourable 
circumstances  into  the  finished  excellence  of  the . 
Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  byl 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  fcy  the! 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They  areJ 
found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ;  toj 
have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains ;  to  have! 
used  the  lever  and  the  roller  ;  to  have  engraved  gems  ;j 
to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,  enamelling,! 
and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to  have  manufactured] 
glass,  and  been  acquainted  witli  the  lens ;  to  have] 
possessed  vases,  jais,  bronze  and  ivory  ornaments,] 
dishes,  bells,  earrings,  mostly  of  good  workmanship] 
and  elegant  forms — in  a  word,  to  have  attained  toj 
a  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and  pros-] 
perity.  They  were  still,  however,  m  the  most  im-j 
portant  points  barbarians.  Their  government  was] 
rude  and  inaiiificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and] 
sensual ;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel ;  even  tlieirl 
art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ;  they  had  served] 
their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared  the  East  for] 
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npiiti'alised  government,  and  been  God's  scourge  to 
])unish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  fi-Gj  ;  they  were, 
therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise  of"  that 
Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of  art, 
was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
fbiTn  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
;ind  a  superior  governmental  organisation'. 

(See  for  the  geography  Capt.  Jones'  paper  in  the 
xiv">  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Societij's  Journal  (part 
'2)  •  Col.  Chesuey's  Euphrates  Expedition  ;  Sir. 
Layard's  works ;  Rich's  Kurdistan,  &c.  For  the 
historical  views,  liawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i. ; 
Brandis's  Rerum  Assuriarum  Tempora  Emendata ; 
Sir  H.  Kawlinsou's  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
Journ.  and  the  Athenaeum ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred 
and  Profane  Chronology ;  M.  Oppert's  Rapport 
a  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  I' Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hincks's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria ;  and 
comp.  B.  G.  Niebuhr's  Vortrdge  iiber  alter  Ge- 
scldchte,  vol.  i.;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.,  \o\.\.;  and  M. 
Niebuhr's  Geschichte  Assur'sund  Babel's.')  [G.  R.] 

AS'TAROTH    (nnriL^-y ;    'Ao-Tapd>0;     Asta- 
roth),  Deut.  i.  4.     [Ashtaroth.] 
ASTAR'TE.     [AsHTORETH.] 
AS'TATH  ('Ao-Ttifl;  Ezead),  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

[AZGAD.] 

ASTEOXOMY.     [Stak] 

ASTY'AGES  (^' Kffrvayris ;  Hei-od. ' kffrviyas, 
Ctes.  'AtnraSas),  the  last  king  of  the  Medcs,  B.C. 
590-5130,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  (^Gesch. 
Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdah^k  (Ant.), 
Ajis  Dahaka  (Pers.),  "  the  biting  snake,"  the 
emblem  of  the  Median  power.  [Darius  the 
Mede  ;  Cyrus.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASUPTIM,    and     "HOUSE    OF"    (JT'S 

D^SpXn  ;  oTkos  'A.(ra.<pivv,  'E(re<pifi ;  Domus  ser- 

vorum  Concilivm),  1  Chi",  xxvi.  15,  17.  This 
word  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name :  in  Xeh.  xii.  25,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  thresholds." 

ASYN'CRITUS  (' AavjKpiros ;  Asyncritus), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  14). 

A'TAD,  the  threshing-floor  of  (nDXH  pil  = 

"  the  floor  (or  trodden  space)  of  the  thorn ;"  Sam. 

Vers,    moy   1X-IN  ;     Saad.    -svs*<ytJi  ;     aKics 

ArdS;  area  Atad),  a  spot  "beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egvpt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days' 
"  great  and  very  sore  mourning "  over  the  body 
ot  Jacob;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told 
it_  acquired  from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name 
of  Abel-JIitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to 
Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day 
called  Bethgla  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name 
which  he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or 
races  of  tlie  funeral  ceremony:  "  locus  gyri  ■  eo  quod 
ibi  more  plangentium  circumierint."  "  Beth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho, 
therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Beth-Hog- 
LAH]  ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  tact  of  the  mention 
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of  the  Canaanites,  "the  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
who  were  conHned  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  (see 
amongst  others  rerse  13  of  this  chapter),  and  one 
of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken  district  "  by 
the  '  side  '  of  Jordan  "  (>fum.  xiii.  29).  [Caxaan.] 
The  word  "^2]},  "  beyond,"  although  usually  signi- 
fying the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used  for  either  east 
or  west  according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
[Eber.]  That  Jerome  should  have  defined  the 
situation  as  "  trans  Jordanem,"  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river  and  Jericho, 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  word^  being  a 
mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or  by  some  subse- 
quent coiTuption  of  copyists.  The  passage  does 
not  sm-vive  in  Eusebius.  [G.] 

AT'ARAH  (iTlOy;  'Ardpa;  Atara),a\\iko{ 
Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS  {'Arapydns,  Strab.xvi.p.  785, 

'ArapyaTiov  Se  tV  ' AQdpav oi  "'EWrives 

fKd\ovv),  or  according  to  another  form  of  the  word 
Dekceto  {A(pK€Til),  Strab.  /.  c. ;  Luc.  de  Syria 
dea,  p.  884  ed.  Bened. ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  \^  prodi- 
giosa  Atargatis  Graecis  Derceto ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  45 
Dercetis),  a  Synan  goddess,  represented  generally 
with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  tish 
(Luc.  I.  c. ;  Ovid,  /.  c.  comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (JIabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4V 
Lucian  compared  her  with  Here,  though  he  allowed 
that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deities  (Apln-odite, 
Rhea,  Selene,  &c.;  see  Ashtoreth).  Plutarch 
{Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphro- 
dite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture  "  (rrjv  ap^a-s  koi  ffivip- 
/xara  iraaiv  i^  vypSiv  trapa^xovaav  aWiav  Ka't 
(piffLv).  This  last  view  is  probably  an  accurate 
description  of  the  attributes  of  the  goddess,  and 
explains  her  fish-like  form  and  popular  identifica- 
tion with  Aphrodite.  Lucian  also  mentions  a 
ceremony  in/  her  worship  at  Hierapolis  which 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  same  belief,  and 
I  with  the  origin  of  her  name.  Twice  a  year  water 
!  was  brought  from  distant  places  and  poured  into 
a  chasm  in  the  temple ;  because,  he  adds,  ao 
I  cording  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were 
I  drained  away  thi-ough  that  opening  (de  Syria  dea, 
p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  45, 
;  where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  length ; 
i  Movei-s,  Phoeniz.  i.  584  ti". 

I  There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (^Arapyartiov, 
i  Alex.  'Arepy. — 2  Mace.  xii.  26)  at  Karaion  (Kar- 
i  naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43;  i.e.  Ashtaroth- Karnaim') 
!  which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  JIacc. 
j  V.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Jlichaelis  (Lex. 
j  Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  fi'om  Syr.  Targeto,  an  opening 
j  (tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  594 
I  f.  Others-  have  deduced  it,  with  little  proba- 
]  bility,  fi-om  "IJI  "ITX  greatness  of  fortune  ij!) ,  or 
'  ^"3  "l"'?^,  £"'««^  M-  Oesenius  (Thes.  s.  v.  im) 
t  sugcfests  Syr.  dargeto  =  dagfo,  a  fish.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess 
'  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  (Derlietadae,  vc.  Der- 
I  keto:  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assur's,  pp.  131,  138),  and 
j  that  the  name  appeal's  in  Tiglath-  or  Tilgath-Vuet^ex 
j  (id.  p.  87). 
:      An   interesting    coin    representing   Atargatis    is 
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engraved  and  described  in  tlie  Pldlosopldccd  Trans- 
actions, vol.  Ixi.  pp.  346  fl'. 

AT'AROTH  (nhoy,  and  once  nioy  = 
crowns ;  ifi  'ATapciB ;  Atarot/i),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of 
Jordan. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and 
land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  "  built " 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention 
with  places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attams 
(    iM*>x£  )  >  ^  connexion  has  been  assumed  between 

Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jehel  Attarus 
lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  {Hesbdn), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  appai-ently  as  the  southemmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  26 ),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ataroth  ;  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  Atroth. 

2 .  A  place  on  the  (South  ?)  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  speci- 
fication of  this  boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not 
the  same  place  as, 

3.  Ataroth-adar,  or  -addar  (")*nX"'J?)  on 

the  west  border  of  Benjamin,  "  near  the  '  moun- 
tain '  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13).  In  xvi.  5  it  is  accurately 
rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N. 
of  Sebaste :  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  fai-  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  'Atdra.  Ro- 
binson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of 
Bethel  (i.  575).  This  is  too  i\ir  to  the  E.  of 
Beth-horon  to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be 
that  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 

4.  "Ataroth,"  the  house  of  Joab"  {i.e. 
Ataroth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54;  'Ara- 
pwd  oiKov  'loja/S  ;   Coronae  domils  Joab.^       [G.] 

A'TER  ("IDX  ;  'Arrjp;  Ather,  Ater),  name  of 

two  men.  1.  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  called  in 
Esdras  Iatal.  2.  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (Ezr.  ii.  16  ; 
Neh.  vii.  21),  called  in  Esdras  AtereziaS. 

ATHAI'AH  {T\IT\V;  'A9ata;  Alhaias),  name 

of  a  man  (Neh.  x-i.  4). 

ATHALI'AH  (nj^ny  ;  ToBoKia;  Athalia), 

daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  married  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  S.  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  had  already  defiled  and  overspread  the  N. 
After  the  great  revolution  by  which  Jehu  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had 
escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  x.  14),  availing  herself 
probably  of  her  position  as  Kinfs  Mother  [Asa], 
to  perpetrate  the  crime.  Most  likely  she  exeicise  I 
the  regal  functions  during  Ahaziah's  absence  at 
Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved  to  letain  her  power, 
especially  after  seeing  the  danger  to  which  she  was 


*  The  margrinal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  present  day,  viz.  "  Asarites  or  crowns,"  &c.,  is  a 
corruption  of  A^uilcs  in  the  edition  of  IGll. 
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exposed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  ofOmri,  and 
of  Baal-worehip  in  Samaria.  It  was  not  unusual  in 
those  days  for  women  in  the  East  to  attain  a  pro- 
minent position,  their  present  degradation  being  the 
result  of  Mahometanism.  Miriam,  Deborah,  Abi- 
gail, are  instances  from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was 
not  far  removed  from  Athaliah,  either  in  birtliplace 
or  date,  it' Carthage  was  founded  B.C.  861  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion.  i.  18).  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by  another  wife 
than  Athaliah)  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1 )  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child 
was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada's  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  temple  for  six  years,  during  which  period 
Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada 
thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the 
people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David-,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat. After  communicating  his  design  to  five 
"  captains  of  hundreds,"  whose  names  are  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Levites  imd  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case 
of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the 
temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard.  It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
third  part  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while 
two-thirds  restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  wor- 
shippers who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by 
occupying  the  gate  of  Sur  ("1-1D,  1  K.  xi.  6,  called 
of  the  foundation,  TID*,  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,   which 

Gerlach,  iii  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  in 
Kings  also),  and  the  gate  "behind  the  guard  "  {porta 
quae  est  post  habitaculum  scutariorum,  Vulg.), 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances 
into  the  temple,  according  to  Ewald's  description  of 
it  {Gcschichte,  iii.  p.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
arrangement  at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did 
not  worship  in  the  temple,  should  form  any  sus- 
picions from  missing  her  usual  guai'd,  but  the  latter 
two-thirds  were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by 
forming  a  long  and  closely-serried  line  across  the 
temple,  and  killing  any  one  who  should  approach 
within  certain  limits.  They  were  also  furnished 
with  David's  spears  and  shields,  tliat  the  work  of 
restoring  his  descendant  might  be  associated  with 
his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  the  guard  had 
taken  up  their  position,  the  young  j)rince  was  an- 
ointed, crowned,  and  pi'osented  with  the  Testimony 
or  Law,  and  Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  danger  by  the  sliouts  and  music  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She 
hurried  into  the  temple,  but  found  Joash  ah'eady 
standing  "  by  a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  i.  e. 
on  the  tribunal  or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a 
massive  column  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the 
king  occupied  when  he  attended  the  service  on 
solemn  oocasions.     The  jihrase   in    the  original  is 

l-'USy'/i/,  rendered  iirl  rod  ariiXov  by  the  LXX.  and 

super  tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Gcsenius  gives 
for  the  substantive  a  stage  or  pulpit.  (Comp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however 
too  late,  <and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Je- 
hoiada's commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of 
Baal.     For  the   view   hcie  g-iveii   of  the  details  of 
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JehoiaJa's  plan,  see  Ewald,  Gcschichte,  iii.  p.  574  ff. 
The  latter  words  of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  version 
"  tJiat  it  he  not  broken  down "  are  probably 
WTonc : — Ewald  translatts,  "  according  to  custom ;" 
Gesenius  gives  in  his  Lexicon  "a  keeping  off." 
Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's  usurpation  is  B.C. 
883-877.  In  modern  times  the  history  of  Athaliah 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  music  of  Handel  and 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately  declamation  of 
Kacine.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHAKI'AS  CATBapias  ;  et  Astharas),  a 
coiTupt  rendering  of  NPt^hrin,  THE  Tieshatha 
(1  Esd.  V.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  {' KdrivSfiios),  an  envoy  sent 
by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon,  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-36).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.       '  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATHENS  ('Ae^j/oi;  Athcnae),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning 
and  civilisation  during  the  golden  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece.  This  city  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Eom.  Geo'/r.  I.  p. 
255,  sq.) ;  and  an  account  of  it  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  St.  Paul  visited  it 
in  his  journey  from  JIacedonia,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15,  seq. ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there 
he  delivered  his  memoi-able  discourse  on  the  Areo- 
pagus to  the  "  men  of  Athens"  (Acts  xvii.  22-31) 
[Areopagus].  In  order  to  understand  the  lo- 
calities mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  may 
be  obseiTed  that  four 
liills  of  moderate  height 
rise  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Of  these  one 
to  the  north-east  is  the 
celebrated  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  being  a  square 
craggy  rock  about  150 
feet  high.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a  second  hill 
of  iiTCgular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the 
Areopagus.  To  the  south- 
west rises  a  third  hill, 
the  Pnyx,  on  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  citizens 
were  held :  and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a 
fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Ag-  ra 
or  "market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was 
situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Aci'opolis,  the 
Areopagus,  the  Pnyx 
and  the  Museum,  being 

bounded  by  the  Acropulis  on  the  N.E  and  E., 
by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  Agora. 
]Mauy  writei-s  have  maintained  that  there  were  two 
markets  at  Athens ;  and  that  a  second  market, 
usually  called  the  new  Agora,  existed  to  the  north 
ot  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  markets  St.  Paul 
disputed ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Eorch- 
hammer's  treatise  on  the  Topogi-aphy  of  Athens, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  only  one 
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Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated  in  the 
valley  already  described.  [The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Gcogr.  I.  p.  293, 
seq.]  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  re- 
specting the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians 
(x\'ii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  gi-eat  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his 
coimtrymen  for  their  love  of  constantly  going  about 
in  the  market,  and  asking  one  another,  What  news  ? 
{•KepuSuTes  OLVTwv  irvvOdvecrBai  Kora  t^v  ayopdv. 
\dyerai  ri  KaivSv;  Dem.  I'lulipp.  i.  p.  43,  ed. 
Keiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  o])en  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious" 
character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is  in  like 
manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  sui-passed  all 
other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  {' AQr]vaiois  TrfpiaffSTepSu  ri 
^  ToTj  &Wois  is  TO,  6e?d  icrri  cnrovSris,  Pans.  i. 
24,  §3)  ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God,"  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  Altar. 

Of  the  Christian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T.;  but, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  JI.  E. 
iii.  4),  Diouysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.    [DiONVSius.] 


position  of  the  Ag 


ATH'LAI  Cbny,  for  n^^ny  :  eaKi^Athalai), 
name  of  a  man  ('Ezr.  x.  28).     [Amatheis.] 

AT'IPHA  CAt€(|)£{;    Agisti),  1  Esd.  v.   32. 
[Hatipha.] 

ATONEMENT,     THE     DAY     OF    (DV 

D^^BSn  ;  T^fxipa  i^i\a(Tfj.ov;  dies  expiationum, 
and  dies  propitiationis ;  in  the  Talmud,  X?Oi'', 
i.  e.  the  day  ;  in  Philo,  vriarelas  eupr^,  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  V.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn, ;    in  Acts   xxvii.  9,   rj 
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vTiffTela;  in  Heb.  vii.   27,  i]  ^/J-epa,  according  to  j  into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
Olshausenand  others  ;  but  see  Ebrard's  and  Bengel's    the  mercy-seat,  eastward  " 


notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation,  and  the 
only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.] 
The  mode  of  its  obsen^ance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  vv.  3  to  10  an 
outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned 
with  more  details.  The  TJctims  which  were  offered 
in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging  to  the  special 
service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of  the  usual  daily 
sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num.  .\xix.  7-11  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically  enjoined 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

IL  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is, 
from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  .xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  (More  Nevochim,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

in.  The  obsei-vances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  solemn  sabbath  (o-a^jSara  cra^^arcav,  LIiX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  It  was  ou  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cast,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offei'ing  witli  a  lam  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two 
goats  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

and  cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  Hinv  {}.  e. 
for  Jehovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 
7?XTi^?  (i.  e.  for  AzazeV).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  tilled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  tipon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.    Then,  dipping  his  finger 


The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "for  Jehovah'' 
had  fiiUen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  fi-om  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.*"  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of 
the  holy  place,  being  thus  completed,  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  ou 
which  the  lot  "/or  A^a^f^'  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
■was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  "a  land  not  inhabited," 
and  was  there  let  loose. 

The  high  priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two 
sin-oft'erings,  while  their  flesh  was  can-ied  away 
and  bmned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the 
goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-off'ei-ings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high  priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7.) 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  a 
natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high 
priest  and  his  family  are  cleansed  ;  then  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  in  it ;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  con'ect)  for  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §3) 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the 
ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy 
place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear, 
outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.  Then 
going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or  poured 


»  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  version,  "upon 
the  mercy-seat,"  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every 
Jewish  authority.  (See  Drusius  in  loc.  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.)  It  lias,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald's 
authority.  The  Vulgate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX. 
follows  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
eastward  must  mean  either  the  direction  in  which 
the  drops  were  thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ark,  i.  e.  the  side  towards  the  veil. 
The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  he  taken  as  a  re- 
petition of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on 
the  number  of  sprinklings  :  "  And  he  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  hullock  and  sprinkle  it  before  the 
jnercy-seat,  on  the  cast ;  and  seven  times  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
seat." 

'   That  the  a^tar  of  incense  was  thus  purified  on 


the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar 
of  incense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place 
mentioned  in  ver.  16.  Ahenczra  was  of  this  opinion 
(see  Drusius  in  loc).  Tlxat  the  expression,  "  before 
the  Lord,"  does  not  ncccssai-ily  mean  within  the 
tabei'nacle,  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the 
golden  altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken 
of  by  Josophus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what 
remained  of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large 
altar,  was  an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its 
purification. 
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tho  blooil  roiiiul  the  great  altar.  He  also  infonns 
us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the  top  of 
the  liver,  and  the  extremities  (al  i^oxai)  of  the 
victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  detaUs  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high  priest  himself,  dressed  in  his 
coloured  othcial  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 
nary daily  service,  such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  pre- 
senting the  daily  sacrifices,  and  oftering  the  incense. 
After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  ou  the  white 
garments,  and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
render  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  original 
practice. 

2.  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  first,  with 
the  censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  oontinued  to 
agitate  the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  co- 
agulate :  secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock : 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat:  fourthly, 
after  having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch 
out  the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained 
the  incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as 
they  do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not 
opposed  to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in 
Heb.  ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5. 
§7.  Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

o.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
sephus (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  high  priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.  For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away 
from  his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  ap- 
pointed for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dental causes  of  pollution  which  he  might  meet 
with  in  his  domestic  life.  But  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  his  incum'ng  some  uncleanness  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  a  deputy  was  chosen  who 
might  act  for  him  when  the  day  came.  In  the 
treatise  of  the  Jlishna  entitled  "  Pirki  Avoth,"  it  is 
stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befel  the  hio-h 
priest.  But  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  6,  §4)  relafes 
an  instance  of  the  high  priest  Matthias,  in  the  time 
ot  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took 
his  place  in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of 
the  seven  days  the  high  priest  had  to  perform  the 
ordmary  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  him- 
self, as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the 
third  day  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him 
in  tiie  event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body 
without  knowing  it.  Ou  the  seventh  dav  he  was 
also  require!    to    t^ke    a   solemn   oath    before    the 
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elders  that  he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the 
accustomed  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.'^ 

t).  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin- 
offering  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were,  originally,  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  High  Priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position,  and  when  the  lot  '^  for  Azazel"  happened 
to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  w;us  regarded  as  a  good 
omen.  The  high  priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "  the  scarlet 
tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut.  Mai- 
monides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara  it  is 
asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white,  as 
a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the 
day,  referrmg  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  instance  of 
such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "  to  Azazel"  was 
in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related  as  having 
occuiTed  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
further  stated  that,  no  such  change  took  place  for 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high  priest  uttere<i  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows: — "  0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  rebelled, 
and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord, 
forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and  sins 
which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that  in  that 
day  there  shall  be  '  an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  fi'om  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord "  (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted 
by  Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away 
by  the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a 
certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have  been  regai'ded  as 
the  commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was 
made  by  some  sort  of  telegi-aphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 
as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as 
Spencer  argues,  a  modern  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was,  originally,  set  free. 
Even  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be 
better  authority  than  the  Talmud — Ka\  o  i^airoa-- 
TeWoiv  rbu  X'-t'-'^pov  rhv  iiearaXixivov  ils  &(pe(rii' 
K.  T.  X.  Lev.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high  priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  ofi'ered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  coloured  garments,  and  ofi'eietl  either  the  whole, 
or  a  great  part,  of  the  accessory  ofl'ering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacri- 
fice. After  this,  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and 


°  This,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on 
j  Yoma  (quoted  by  Lightfoot),  was  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  innovation  of  the  Sadduccan  party, 
who  had  directed  the  hii^h  priest  to  throw  the  in- 
cense upon  the  censer  outside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  it, 
smoking,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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the  iucense-plate.  This  temiitmted  the  special  rites 
of  the  d<ay. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  n-iles  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it  is 
most  likel}^  implied  in  the  command  that  the  people 
were  "  to  aftlict  their  souls."  According  to  Yoma, 
every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children  under  13 
vears  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large 
as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun-set  to 
sun-set. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions  which 
seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : — 

1 .  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favoured  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  goat  sent  away,  or  let  loose.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Caper 
Einissarins  ;  Symmachus,  6  Tpdyos  airepxaf^evos ; 
Aquila,  6  rpdyos  airo\e\vjx€vos ;  Luther,  der 
ledige  Bock  ;  the  English  translators,  the  scapegoat. 
The  LXX.  uses  the  term  6  aTroTroix-!ra7os ,  applied 
to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria consider  the  m.eaning  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
goat  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the  sense  of  the 
word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were  right,  aTroTro^- 
iraios  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in  its  ordinary 
meaum^  (Aoerrunciis).  (See  Suicer,  s.u.)  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  Hebrew  term  as  if  it 
was  an  abstract  noun,  translating  ?TXTJ?7  by  els 
tV  airoTTOfjLTr-fiv.  Buxtorf  {ITeb.  Lex.)  and  Fagius 
(^Criiici  Sacri,  in  he.)  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  its  meaning,  derived  the  word  fi-om  TV,  a  goat, 
and  bin  to  depart.  To  this  derivation  it  has  been 
objected  by  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  ]]} 

denotes  a  she-goat,  not  a  he-goat.  It  is,  however, 
alleged  that  the  word  appears  to  be  epicene  in  Gen. 
XXX.  33;  Lev.  iii.  1-2,  and  other  places.     But  the 

application  of  /TNTJ?  to  the  goat  itself  involves  the 

Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficulties.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in 
two  different  meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be 
rendered /or  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other 
must  be  for  Azazel,  with  the  preposition  in  the 
same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for 
the  goat  itself,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make 
sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses 
the  versions  are  driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have 
already  refeiTed  to  the  inconsistency  ofHhe  LXX. 
In  the  Vulgate  and  our  own  version  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  10  stands  "  cujus  {sc.  hirci  sors)  autem  in 
caprum  emissarium" — "but  the  goat  on  which 
the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our 
version  reads  "  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat,"  while  the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to 
escape  from  the  awkward  tautology — "  ille  vero,  qui 
dimiserit  caprum  emissarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  a)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts  this 
opinion  (Critini  Sacri,  in  Ley.  xvi.)  b)  Some  of 
tlie  .Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it 
denotes  the  clilf  to  which  the  goat  was  taken  to  be 
thrown  down,  according  to  Yoma.  c)  Bochart 
regai'ded  tin'  word   as  a  pluralis  fractus   signifying 
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desert  places,  and  underetood  it  as  a  general  name 
for  any  tit  place  to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent. 
But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluralis  fi-actus, 
which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,      a)  Gesenius  gives  to 

7TXTy  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  assigned 
to  it,  if  airoTro/XTraios  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense ; 
but  the  being  so  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  that  of  the  goat.     He  derives  the  word  from  a 

root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found  in  Arabic,  ?ty. 

-  T  7 

to  remove  or  take  away  (ffeb.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald 
agrees  with  Gesenius,  and  speaks  of  Azazel  as  a 
demon  belonging  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion,  b)  But 
others,  in  the  spirit  of  a  simpler  faith,  have  regarded 
him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  In  the 
book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azalzel  is  given  lo  one  of  the 
fallen  angels ;  and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this 
is  a  corruption  of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  B.C.  40,  it 
represents  an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Origen,  adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies 
him  with  the  devil  :  en  re  eV  t£  Asvitlk^ 
airoiro/jLTra^os  tv  fj  'EPpaiK^  ypa^T]  oovSixaffnv 
'A^aQiX,  ou5eh  erepoj  ?iv  {sc.  rj  6  SidjSoXos) 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  p.  305,  ed.  Spenc).  Of  modern  writers, 
Spencer  and  Hengstenberg  have  most  elaborately 
defended  the  same  opinion.  Spencer  derives  the 
word  fi-om  TV,  fortis,  and  7t^?,  explaining  it  as 
cito  recedens,  which  he  affirms  to  be  a  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  evil  sprit.  He  supposes  that  the 
goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and  committed  to 
his  disposS.  Hengstenberg  affirms  with  gi-eat  con- 
fidence that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  the  con- 
clusion that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice 
to  Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away 
laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  people,  now  forgiven, 
in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy  in  the 
desert,  his  proper  abode,  and  to  symbolize  by  its 
fi-ee  gambols,  their  exulting  triumph.  He  considers 
that  "the  origin  of  the  rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that 
the  Jews  substituted  Satan  for  Typhon,  whose 
dwelling  was  the  desert.  The  obvious  objection  to 
Spencer's  view  is  that  the  goat  formed  part  of  a 
sin-offering  to  the  Lord,  and  tliat  it,  with  its  fellow, 
had  been  formally  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Hengstenberg's  mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 
render  the  designation  of  the  lot  ?TXTy?.  "  for 
complete  sending  away."  Thus  understood,  the  word 
would  come  from  7VS  (the  root  adopted  by  Ge- 
senius), being  the  I'ealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thompson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
alibrded  them  of  wiping  otf  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offences.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement ' 
through  penitence,      reniteuce  ^itself  makes  atone- 
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iiu'iit  for  slight  trmisgrcssions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  (lay  of  atonement,  which  completes  the 
]-ecouciliation."  Jlore  authorities  to  the  same 
general  purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917), 
some  of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the 
scapegoat. 

Fhilo  {Lib.  de  Septenarid)  regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the 
truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers 
proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for  forgive- 
ness of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life  in 
future,  to  be  ofi'ered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though  the  least 
uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by 
the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at 
other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and 
inderinite  sin  peiTading  the  congregation,  which 
was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fast.  Heuce, 
in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  antithesis  be- 
tween it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festival  of 
social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing  at 
the  ingathering  of  the  fi'uits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  dis- 
tinctive character.  1.  The  white  gannents  of  the 
high  priest.  2.,  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies. 3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the 
first  two  particulars.  The  high  priest  himself,  with 
his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments, 
was  the  best  outward  type  which  a  living  man 
could  present  in  his  own  person  of  that  pure  and 
holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His  people  and  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin,  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenberg,  that 
it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant  of 
the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled  to 
God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  different  opi- 
nion on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  sutler  there 
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•i  In  the  similar  part  of  tlie  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  7),  in  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  free,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signified  the 
carryinsj  away  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sufferer  in 
precisely  the  same  nuiiiner. 


vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  canying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  .Jehovah.'' 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  and 
that  every  ciicumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  an-anged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one  symbolical 
expression.  Why  there  were  two  individuals  in- 
stead of  one  may  be  simply  this — that  a  single  ma- 
terial object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  symbolically 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be 
expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  re- 
garding each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed  that 
the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his  death,  and 
that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resuiTectiou. 
(Cyril, Bochart, and  others,  quoted  by  Spencer.)  But 
we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a  truer  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  others  "  to 
Jehovah,"  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Divine  law  ;  and  the  goat  which  canied  off  its 
load  of  sin  "  for  complete  removal,"  as- signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in 
his  degree  the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  As  far  as  the  east  is 
fi-om  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gressions from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual 
truth  has  been  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resuiTection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin 
for  us,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our 
justification.  This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary, 
should,  "  in  .some  unspeakable  manner,  unite  death 
and  life"  (Maurice  on  Sacritice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  do  legibus  Hebraeorum  Bitucdibus,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii. ;  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service, 
c.  XV. ;  Yoma,  with  the  notes  in  Surenhusius'  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii. ;  Frischmuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Hirco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico-Phi- 
lologicus ;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  370  seq.  ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the 
Books  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  {English  Translation) 
and  Christologie,  Protcvangeliiim ;  Thompson's 
Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For  the 
modes  in  which  the  Modern  Jews  have  regarded  and 
obsei-ved  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  ISuxiovi,  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Picait,  Ceremonies 
Religieuses,  vol.  i.)  [S.  C] 

AT'EOTH  (n'ipy;  Etroth),  a  city  of  Gad, 
named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  follow- 
ing it,  Shophan  ;  the  addition  serving  to  distinguish 
this  place  fi-om  the  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  A.  V.  follows  the  Vulgate,  Etrot/i  et 
Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  altogether  omitted.  [G.] 

AT'TAI  (^ny ;  'zei,  'uei,  'UtOI  -,  Etlm,  Ethi, 
Ethai),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  3.  Second  son  of -king  Reho- 
bcam  by  Maacah  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ATT  ALT 'A  ('ATTo\eia),  a  coast-town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place  from  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sdled  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionaiy  journey  into  the  inland  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.     It  does  not  appear  that  they  made 
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any  stay,  or  attempted  to  piearh  the  gospel  in  At- 
talia.  This  city,  however,  though  compai-atively 
motiem  at  that  time,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  first  century,  and  has  continued 
to  exist  till  now.  Its  name  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury has  been  Satalia,  a  coiruption,  of  which  the 
crusading  chronicler,  William  of  Tyre,  gives  a  cu- 
rious explanation. 

Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  niled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which  should 
be  u.-^eful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as 
Troas  was  for  that  of  the  Aegean.  Thus  Atttilia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catan-hactes,  the 
latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify,  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  fomid  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  have  confinned  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes'  L;/cia.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

AT 'TALUS  ("'AttoA.os,  a  Slacedoniah  name  of 
uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13)  ;  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
fi-om  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addiessed  to  Attains  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6, 
sxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c.,  25  f. ;  Strab.  xiii.  4  ; 
Just.  XXXV.  1,  xxx-\'i.  4,  .5  ;  App.  Mith.  62)  or 
Attains  III.,  as  their  date  fiills  in  B.C.  139-8 
[Lucius],  about  the  time  when  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle.  Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the 
Pergamenes  in  favour  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§22)  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  about  B.C.  112  ; 
comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12-17.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATTHAEA'TES  CAredpartis  ;  Atharathes), 
1  Esd.  ix.  49  ;  comp.  Xeh.  viii.  9,  a  corruption  of 
"  The  Tirshatha  ;"  comp.  Atharias. 

AUGUSTUS  CAES'AR  (Avyodaros  ■  Ka7- 
ffap),  the  first  Roman  empeior.  During  his  reign 
Christ  wa-s  bom  (Luke  ii.  1  ff.)  He  was  born 
A.u.c.  691,  B.C.  63.  His  father  was  Caius  Octa- 
virs  ;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  fiither,  Cains  Octavius.  He  was  prin- 
cipally educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young, 
by  his  gieat  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  mur- 
der, the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  :ls  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will 
adopted  into  the  Oens  Julia  as  his  heir.  Ho  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  L(^ 
pidus,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  divided 
the  empire  with  Antony ;  taking  the  West  for  his 
share.  But  there  was  no  real  concord  between 
them,  and  the  compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for 
the  supreme  power,  which  was  terminated  in  favour 
of  Octavianus   by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Ac- 
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tium,  B.C.  31  (Suet.  Octav.  87  ;  Dion  Cass.  L. 
15  ff. ;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  85).  On  this  victory,  he 
was  saluted  I mperator  by  the  senate;  and  on  his 
offering  afterwards  to  resign  the  chief  power,  they 
conffen-ed  on  him  the  title  Augustus  (B.C.  27).  He 
managed  with  consummate  tact  and  skill  to  conso- 
lidate the  power  confened  on  him,  by  leaving  the 
names  and  rights  of  the  principal  state  officers  intact, 
while  by  degrees  he  united  them  all  in  his  own 
person.  The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  his- 
toiy  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's 
side,  found  himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favour  and 
confirmed,  nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  6,  §5  ff.;  7  §3;  10  §3).  In  giatitude 
Herod  built  him  a  temple  of  mai'ble  near  the  source 
of  the  Jordan  (^Ant.  xv.  10,  §3),  and  was  through 
life  the  fast  friend  of  the  imjjerial  family.  After 
Herod's  death  in  A.D.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  do-  , 
minions  almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  du'ec- 
tions,  among  his  sons  (^Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4)  ;  but  was 
soon  obfiged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Archelaus], 
and  attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2).  Augustas 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  A.u.c.  767, 
A.D.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f . ; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ivi.  29  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xrv'iii.  3,  §2, 
B.  J.  11,  9,  §1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had  as- 
sociated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  1,3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvfi.l).  [Army, 
p.  114,  a.] 

AUEA'NUS  (tIs  Avpduos),  leader  of  a  riot  at 
Jerusalem  (2  !Mac.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  the  name  is  rendered  tIs  rvpavpos, 
quidam  tyrannns. 

AUTE'AS  CAvraias  ;  Vulg.  omits),  name  of  a 
Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).     [Hodijah.] 

A'VA  (K-1V  =  Avva;  'Aid;   Avah),  a  place  in 

the  empire  of  Assyria,  fiom  which  colonies  were 
biought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the 
deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  From 
the  names  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, it  would  appeal'  to  be  the  same  place  witli 
Ivah.  [IVAii.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  iden- 
ticiil  with  Ahava :  for  other  suppositions  see  Winer, 
sub  voce. 

AV'ARAN  (Avapdv  ;  Abaron),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac. 
ii.  5). 

A'VEN  (jlX,  nothingness).      1.  The  "  plain  of 

Aven"  ('X"riJ?p^3)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5) 

in  his  denunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country 
to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Am.os)  heard 
from  a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  neai'  that  city, 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Damasc  ene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto  ;  but  the  infonnation  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has;  not  been  confinned,  although 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  has  been  toleiably 
well  explored  by  Burckhaidt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Portei'.  The  Prophet,  howe\-er,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country, 
of  equal  impoi-tance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  \\;\\c  undeistood  it,  taking  the  lettei-s  as 
(xiinteil  }1N  and  exjnessing  it   in   theii'  version  as 
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neSiov'^O.v.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the  great 
j)lain  of  Lebanon,  Coelesyria,  in  which  the  renowned 
idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was  situated, 
and  which  still  letains  the  very  same  name  by 
which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  ,  it,  el  Buka'a. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuaiy,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  lo 
Bethel.     [Beth  AVEN.] 

2.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  Aven " 
('N  niD3  ;  fia>ixo\'^ Civ  ;  excelsa  idoli),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Beth- 
el (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 
On,  |iX,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both  render 
it  "accordingly,  'HA.iou7roA.is,  Heliopolis.')  The  in- 
tention of  tlie  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play  upon  the 
name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and  Hosea.  See 
above  (1).  [G.] 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  ATITES'^  (C-iyn  = 
the  Avvim  ;  o'l  Euoioi,  the  word  elsewhere  used  by 
the  LXX.  for  Hivites;  ffevaei).  1.  An  early, 
but  perhaps  not  an  aboriginal ''  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the  Desert 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §83).  The  only 
notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut.  ii.  2-3.  Here  we  see 
them  "dwelling  in  'the'  villages"  (or  nomad 
encampments — Chatzerim)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Shefela,  or  great  western  lowland,  "  as  far  as 
Gaza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  attiicked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Caphtorim  which 
came  foith  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who  after  "de- 
stroying" them  and  "dwelling  in  their  stead," 
appeal-  to  have  pu.shed  them  further  north.  This 
must  be  inferred  from  the  tenris  of  the  passage  in 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the 
land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Beginning"^ 
fiom  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,"  probably  the 
Wady-el-Arish,  the  list  proceeds  northwards  along 
the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the  five 
lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  appai'ently  taken  in 
their  order  from  S.  to  N.' — till  we  reach  the 
Avvim,^  as  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the 
more  southerly  position  which  they  occupied  at  the 
date  of  the  eailier  record  into  the  plains  of  Shaion. 

Nothing  moie  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said*  to  signify  "ruin."  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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"  It  is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  differently  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  thoy  arc  all  inaccurate. 

''  According  to  Ewald  [GeschicMe,  i.  310)  and 
Bertheau,  the  Avvim  were  an  XJrvolk  of  Palestine 
proper.  They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  It,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points 
rather  to  the  desert  as  their  origin. 

"  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Gcshuri  (ver.  2),  thus  :  "  This  is  the 
land  that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  theGeshuTite.    From  Sihor 


town  "  Avim  "  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
'  the  Avvim ')  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  and  whicli  may  have 
pre,sen'ed  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  ot'  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel ;  just  as  in  the 
"  Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  pro- 
bably a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Ze- 
marites  [Zemaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  varia- 
tion or  coiTuption  of  the  name  of  Ai.   [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals,  as, 
for  instance,  J?  with  H  (see  Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent, 

ch.  87;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tabu.  hhl).  Is  it  possible 
that  ^•in  Hivite,  is  a  variation,  arising  from  this 
cause,  of  ^-IJ?^   Avite,   and  that  this   people  were 

known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the  conquest 
by  the  name  of  Hivites?  At  any  rate  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  identified  the  two  names,  and  also  that 
the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii.  22-27). 

The  name  of  the  Avvim  has  been  derived  from 
Avva  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine  ;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  moe  similarity  of  the 
names. f 

2.  The  people  of  Avva,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  iN'ibhaz  and 
Tartak.     [AvA.]  ^  [G.] 

A'VITH  (JT'lj;  ;    Tereaifi),  the    city  of  Ha- 

dad  beu-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  be- 
fore there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
55  ;  1  Chr.  i.  40 ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  Text 
(Chetib)  has  T\V]},  which  in  the  A'cri  is  con ected 
to  agree  with  the  reading  in  Genesis).     The  name 

may  be  compared  with  el-Ghoweitheh  f  Jj^  ,jy\  ) 

a  "  chain  of  low  hills,"  mentioned  by  Burckliardt 
(37.5)  as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  district  oi'  A'erck  in 
Moab  (Knobel,  Genesis,  257).  [G.] 

AWL  (yV'lO;    oir-fiTwv;    sub'ila),    a   tod    of 

which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The 
only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  custom 
of  boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi  6  ;  Dent. 
XV.  17):  [W.  L.  B.] 

AXE.  The  Jews  had  more  th;m  one  designation 
for  this  tool :  (1)  DTlp,  fi-om  its  quality  of  sharp- 


even  to  the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to 
the  Canaanite,"  &c. 

^  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 
has   some    significance,  that   while    "  the  Gazathitc 

the  Ekronite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "  the 

Avvim"  is  plural. 

'  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  1000.  Lengerke's  explana- 
tion of  it,  as  "xlwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  ob- 
vious ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

f  See  Lengerke's  confident  hypothesis  (Kenann, 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not 
condescend  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason. 
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iwss;  (2)  jn3,  from  its  use  in  cutting;  (^3)  ^Pl, 
from  the  material,  iron.  The  second  of  these 
terms  appears  occasionally  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  adze  (1  K.  vi.  7).  The  construction  of  the 
tool  was  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  except  that 
the  heal  appeai-s  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
liandle  by  thongs,   and  so   was  liable  to  slip    oil 


Egyptian  Axe.— (Eritioh  Museum.) 

(Deut.  xix.  5  ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  The  word  "  axe"  is 
improperly  given  in  our  version  as  the  translation 
of  T^*yi3  (Is.  xliv.  12,  marginal  translation;  Jer.  x. 
3) :  the  instrument  meant  is  a  curved  knife,  such 
as  a  wood-cai-ver  would  use:  in  Is.  xliv.  12,  the 
word  describes  the  sort  of  workman,  the  smith 
of  knives,  or  fine  workman  :  in  Jer.  x.  3,  the  stop- 
ping should  be  altered  so  as  to  connect  the  word 
with  "  the  workman."  [W.  L.  B.] 


Assyrian  Axe  —(British  Museum.) 

AZ'AEL  ('Afa^A.os  ;  Ezelus),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  is.  14).     [AsAHEL.] 

AZAE'LUS  ('Afa5)A.os;  Dielus),  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Es  Iras  :  the  name  is  probably  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  b'^H,   but  from  the  emphatic 

accent  ?^X,  Atzal;  'lacrcJS,  Alex. 'A(ro-;^A.;  u-sqtte 

ad  proximuin),  a  name  only  occui-ring  in  Zech. 
xiv.  3.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
'ravine'  or  cleft  (X''3)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight." 
The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a  highly  poetical 
one:  and  several  commentators  agree  with  Jerome 
in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative,  and  not  a  proper 
name.  [G.] 

AZALI'AH   (-in^Wx;     "E-QiXias,   'EcreAi'as; 

Aslia,  Eselia),  name  of  a  man  (J  K.  xxii.  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (n^JT^?  ;  'Afav/as  ;  Ar.anias), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZATHION  CAffffaTr(pLci,0;  Sephegus),  1  Esd. 
V.  33.  Po.s.sibly  a  corruption  of  Sophereth. 

AZ'ARA  {'Acrapd  ;  Attre),  one  of  the  "  servants 
of  the  temple"  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  No  coiTesponding 
7iame  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra. 

AZA'IvAEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
one  ,  /X"lTy  ;  'O^ii^A. ;  Azareel),  a  Levite-musician 
(Neh.  xii.  HG). 

AZA'REEL  ('PNITK  ;  'OCpni\,  'Aapt-nX,  'Afo- 
ptfj\,  'Efpi'^jA,  'E(T5pi^\;  Azareel,  Ezrihel,  Ezrel, 
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Azreer),   name  of  Hve  men.      1.  \\  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (1  Chr.  X.XV.   18),   called   Uzziel  in  xxv.  3. 

3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).  4.  (Ezr.  x.  40),  called 
elsewhere  ESRIL.  5.  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AZAEI'AH  {r\'nV!f;  and  -innm  ; '  ACaf^ws; 

Azarias;  vihom  God  hath  helped).  It  is  a  com- 
mon name  in  Hebrew  and  especially  in  the  families 
of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  whose  name 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Azariah.  It 
is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zeraliiah  and  Seraiah.  The 
principal  persons  who  boie  this  name  were : — 

1.  Sou  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where, 
pei'haps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading 
(1  Chr.  ii.  8). 

2.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  I  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
giandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahijiaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  lie  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomon  built  at  Jeru.salem,"  meaning  that  he 
officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  was 
the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  imsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Aza- 
riah of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was 
king  five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus 
merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahimaaz. 

3.  The  son  of  Johanan.  He  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we 
know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not  appear  what 
part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  refoimatiou  (2  Chr. 
xv.j,  nor  whether  he  approved  the  stripping  of  the 
house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to  induce  Benhadad  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  as 
related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name  and  his  olfice  are 
never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Asa's  reign, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles.  The 
active  persons  in  the  religious  movement  of  the 
times  were  the  king  himself  and  the  two  prophets, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Hanani.  The  silence 
concerning  Azariah,  the  high-priest,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise  to  his  religious 
character.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Josephus's 
list  of  the  high-priests.  Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in 
the  article  Amariah,  its  termination  A2,  which 
adhered  to  the  following  name,  it  got  by  some  pro- 
cess transfomied  into  Icros. 

4.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  peihaps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  oflen  con-upted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21;  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
gi'eat  prosperity  and  power,  "  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  inceuse  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness,  and  a  high 
sense    of  his  own    responsibility  as  ruler    of  the 
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House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof — "  It  appeitaineth  not  mito  thee, 
Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
burn  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
hast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
•■'  Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
and  they  thrust  him  out  from  thence ;  yea  himself 
hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten 
him."  Uzziah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contempoi-ary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1;  Zcch.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus's  list.  lovrjXos  occurs  instead ; 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  high-priest.  Neither  is  ho 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

5.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  He- 
zekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  ofl'erings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  For  the  attendiuice  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  ofl'erings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the 
pi-iests  and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  them- 
selves to  their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God 
was  deserted  (comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  xii.  27-30, 
44-47).  His  name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into 
N?jp(as  in  Josephus.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who 
was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his 
successor  was  is  somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not, 
any  more  than  the  preceding,  included  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  1  Chr.  vi. 

6.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

7.  Several  other  priests  and  Levites  of  this  name 
occur,  as  Azariah  the  son  of  Zephaniah  (1  Chr.  vi. 
36) ;  the  son  of  Hilkiah  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  1),  who  is  probably  the  same  head  of  a 
house  as  is  indicated  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  vii. 
7,  X.  .2,  and  xii.  1,  under  the  form  Ezra;  Azariah 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  plain, 
who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23. 
24);  a  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  other  Levites 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

8.  A  chief  officer  of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Na- 
than, perhaps  David's  gi-andson  (1  K.  iv.  5). 

9.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr 
xxi.  2). 

10.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6. 
7,  II,  19).     He  appeal's  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
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royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  children, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence. They  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Bloses, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

11.  Azariah,  the  sou  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
i-ary  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powei'fully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which 
has  been  presei-ved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  ot 
Israelites  from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and 
Simeon,  and  all  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  refor- 
mation, to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  a  season  of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued. 
Oded,  the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

12.  At  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  eiTor 
for  Ahaziah. 

13.  Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  men 
tioned  of  different  tribes,  as  e.  g.  Azariah  the  son 
of  Obed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39  ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whose  name 
is  very  important,  as  marking  clearly  the  time 
when  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41,  was  made 
out,  viz.,  in  Hezekiah's  reign ;  for  Azariah,  in  v. 
38,  appears  fiom  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  a  hundred  when  Joash  was 
seven  years  old ;  in  other  words,  about  one  gene- 
ration older  than  Joash.  Now  there  are  six  gene- 
rations after  Azariah  in  that  genealogy,  ending 
with  Elishama,  and,  counting  Joash,  there  are  from 
Joash  to  Hezekiah  also  six  generations,  viz.,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  Eli- 
shama, therefore,  was  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah. Zabad,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36,  37,  we  know  too 
from  xi.  41,  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  David. 
Another  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
1 2 ;  a  son  of  Hoshaiah,  Jer.  xliii.  2,  probably  of 
Judah ;  comp.  Neh.  xii.  32,  33,  &c.      [A.  C.  H.] 

AZAEI'AS  ('ACapi'as  ;  Azarias).  1.  (1  Esd. 
ix.  21),  elsewhere  called  Uzziah.  2.  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43).  3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48),  elsewhere  called  Azariah. 
4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  else- 
where Azariah  and  Ezerias.  5.  Name  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8, 
ix.  2).  6.  A  captain  in  the  armv-of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (1  Mac.  v.  18,  56,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (TTJ? ;  'ACovC;  -Azaz),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  V.  8).'' 

AZAZI'AHOinnry;  '0(ias;  Ozaziu,  Azarias), 
name  of  three  men.'  'l.  (1  Chr.  xv.  21).  2. 
(1  Chr.  xx.vii.  20).       3.  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

AZBAZ'AKETH  {'Aar^aKacpas  ;  Ashazarcth), 
kino-  of  the  Assyrians,  probaljly  a  corruption  of 
Esathaddon  (1  Esd.  v.  69). 

AZ'BUK  (p-13Ty  ;  'A^a^oix  ;  Azboc),  name  of 
a  man  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZE'KAH  (npty,  from  a  root  signifying  to  dig 
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or  till  the  giound,''  see  Gesen.  s.  v. ;  'Afrj/cd,  once 
'Iofr//c(£  ;  Azeca),  a  town  of  JuJah,  with  dependent 
villages  ("  daughters")  lying  in  the  Shefela  or  rich 
agricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
named  with  AduUam,  Shaaraim,  and  other  places 
known  to  have  been  in  that  locality  (Josh.  xv.  35 ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  9  ;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is  most  cleaiiy 
defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that  is  the  northern 
one)  [Shochoh.]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Joshua's  pur- 
suit of  the  Caiiaanites  after  the  battle  of  Betli-horon 
extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Between 
Azekah  and  Shochohi  an  easy  step  out  of  their  own 
territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before  the  battle 
in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 
The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Shefela,  neai-  Beth- 
horon;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  spoken  of 
as  lying  between  {ava  fieffov)  Eleutheropolis  and 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek,  &c.  there 
were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name.  Schwai'z 
(p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  Tell  Ezakaiia  " 
(Zaharh/a  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856)  not  far  fiom 
Aiw-shems,  and  very  possibly  con-ectly.  [G.] 

A'ZEL  (^^K,  in  pause  7^'i^  ;  'Eo-^tjA. ;  Asel),  a 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A'ZEM  (D^y,  when  not  emphasized  Dl^y  ; 
''lacrSv,  'hff6^  :  Asern,  Esem),  a  city  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted 
10  Simeon  (xix.  3).     Elsewhere  it  is  EzEM.      [G.] 

AZEPHU'RITH  {' Ap<Ti<povpi0  ;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  V.  16.  There  is  no  name  answering  to  this 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD  (HilTy  ;  'AffyiS;  Azg ad),  the  name  of 

a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  12,  viii.  12;  Neh.  vii.  17,  x.  15). 

AZI'A  {'OC'los  ;  Ozuus),  a  "  servant  of  the  tem- 
ple" (1  Esd.  V.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzz A. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Es- 
dras,  elsewhere  called  AzAiiiAil  and  EziAS. 

A'ZIEL  ("PN'ny  ;  'OC^X  ;  Oziel),  a  Levite 
(1  Chr.  XV.  20).  The  name  is  a  shortened  form  of' 
Jaaziel  (7N''Ty''),  which  occurs  in  ver.  18  of  same 
chapter. 

AZI'ZA  (Xrry. ;  'O.0(<k;  Aziza),  name  of  a 
man  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

AZMA'VETH  (rilOtJ?  ;    'Af^tie,  'Ao-^cie  ; 

Azmaveth,   Azmotli).      1.  One  of  the   "  mighty 
men"  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;   1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).     4.  One  of  David's 

overseei-s  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZMA'VETH  (niDTJ?;  'Afucie;  Azmaveth), 
a  place  to  all  appearance  in  Benjamin,  being 
named  with  Anathoth,  Kirjath-Jearim  and  other 
towns  belonging  to  that  tribe.     Forty-two  of  the 


'  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  fenced  ;"  but  by  Gesenius,  in  his 
Jcsaia,  "  grub  ihn  um." 
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Bene-Azmavcth  returned  from  the  captivity  wth 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The  "  sons  of  the 
singers"  seem  to  have  settled  round  it  (Neh. 
xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  occurs  as  Beth- 
AzMAVETH.  Azmaveth  does  not  make  its  appeai- 
;mce  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the  name  was  bonie 
by  several  Benjamites  of  the  kindred  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  last  passage 
Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the  place, 
especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah,  &c.  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  [G.] 

AZ'MON  (|i»Ty  or  fory ;  'Acre/xcoi/a,  ^iXixuvd; 
Asemond),  a  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near'  the  toiTent  of 
Egypt  (^Wadi  el-Arisli)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh. 
XV.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.'),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  [G.] 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOE  (inn  n^TN  ;  'ACavwd 

Qapdop,  or  'A66a^d>p;  Azanotthabor)  =  the  ears 
(i.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the 
landmai'ks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the  reason  for 
the  expression  contained  in  the  name,  has  hitherto 
escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius  (undei  'A^avaOiiiB) 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  plain  in  the  confines 
of  Dio-caesai'ea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  jTX  =  em-,  comp.  UzzEN- 
Sherah  ;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in  the 
name,  comp.  Chisloth-Tabor.  [G.] 

A'ZOR  {'A(wp;  Azo7'),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 
AZO'TUS.  [AsHDOD.] 
AZ'RIEL  ('?«''1Ty,  hel2?  of  God;  Gesen.  com- 
pares the  Punic  ffasdrubal,  i.  e.  7V2  i'lTJ?,  help  of 
Baal;  'le^pt^X, 'O^f^A ;  Ezriel,  Ozriel),  name  of 
three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  2.  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
19).      3.  (.Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AZRI'KAM  (Di^nry;  'ECpiKaju;  Ezricam), 
the  name  of  four  men.  1.  A  descendant  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23).  2.  (1  Chr. 
viii.  38 ;  ix.  44).  3.  (1  Chr.  ix.  14 ;  Neh.  xi.  1 5). 
4.  "  Governor  of  the  house"  to  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7). 

AZU'BAH  (ni-iry;  'ACov^;  Azuha).  1. 
Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 
2.  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ; 
2  Chr.  XX.  31). 

A'ZUE  or  AZ'ZUR  ("IVty  or  "l-Ty;  'K^ovp, 
'Efep  ;  Azur),  name  of  three  men.  1.  A  Gibeonite 
(Jer.  xxviii.  1).  2.  (Ez.  xi.  1).  3.  (Neh.  x.  17). 
AZU'RAN  CA-Capov,  Alex.  'ACovp6s  ;  Azoroc), 
1  Esd.  V.  15.  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'ZAH  (n-TJ?;  rafa;    Gaza).     This  is  the 

more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  (iaza  (Deut.  ii.  23;  1  K.  iv. 
24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.]  There  is  apparently 
nothing  to  explain  why  an  exception  should  have 
been  made  in  these  three  places  fi-om  the  usual  but 
less  correct)  version  of  the  name.  [G.] 

AZ'ZAN  (|;Ty  ;  'Ofa  ;     Az-m),  name  of  a  man 
(Num.  xxxiv.  26). 
AZ'ZUR.     [AzuR.l 
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BA'AL  (?J?3  ;  BdaX ;  Baal),  the  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  AsuTORETH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gesenius,  2'hes.  s.  vv.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  man}''  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  botli  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  {e.g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
X.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "  the  groves"  (Judg.  iii.  7  ;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  Kider  as  of  Master, 
Owner,  Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
common  noun  bvthe  presence  of  the  article  (^yHH, 
Dvysn),  except  when  it  stands  in  connexion  with 
some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  Baal.  In  the  Chaldaic  form  the  word 
becomes  shortened  into  ?y3,  and,  thence  dropping 
the  guttural,  73,  Bel,  which  is  the  Babylonian 

name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm., 
Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of  the  two 
words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  318). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  wor- 
ship established  amongst  the  Moabites  and  their 
allies  the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xxii.  41),  and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites 
were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the 
particular  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  sqq. ; 
Deut.  iv.  3).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punish- 
ment which  their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in 
this  instance,  the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  was 
judge  (Judg.  vi.  26,  sqq.  viii.  33)  this  form  of 
idolatry  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  them  up 
to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4), 
at  whose  rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship 
of  Baalim.  Two  centuries  pass  over  before  we 
hear  again  of  Baal  in  connexion  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  though  we  can  scarcely  conclude  from  this 
silence  that  his  worship  was  ;iltogether  abandoned. 
We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  service 
of  many  gods  of  the  surroimding  nations  was  intro- 
,  duced,  and  particularly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with 
■which  Baal  is  so  frequently  connected.  However 
this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  Jezebel  (1  K.  xvi.  31-33 ;  xA-iii. 
19,    22).     And   though    this   idolatry  was   occa- 
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sionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28)  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  permanently  or  effectually  abo- 
lished in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  16).  In  tne 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensively 
prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah, 
the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18), 
as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  ilanasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baiil  amongst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2 
K.  X.  26)  ;  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences, 
(1  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxxii.  29) ;  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers 
(1  K.  xidii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19); 
the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22) ;  the  worship  was 
perfoiTned  by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and 
offering  burnt-sacrifices,  which  occasionally  con- 
sisted of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix.  .5).  The  officiat- 
ing priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts  around  the 
altcu-,  ajid  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  excite  the 
attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii. 
26-28  ;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Lea  Syra,  50  ;  Ten. 
Apol.  9;  Lucan,  i.  565;  Tibul.  i.  6,  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god, 
partly  in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal, 
Asdi'u-bal,  Ilanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  Moii. 
Fhoen.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod. 
i.  181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though 
perhaps  under  some  modified  form.  Kawlinson 
distinguishes  between  the  second  god  of  the  first 
triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names 
provisionally  Bel-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel 
whom  he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  {Herod. 
i.  594,  sqq.;   627,  sqq.). 

The  same  pei-plexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer  {Sipnb.  i'l.  413)  and  Movers  {Phciii.  i.  180) 
declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus,  by 
HerodottiS;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Rawlinson, 
Herod.  I.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of 
Baal  as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a 
corresponding  di\'ersity  in  the  worship.  It  may 
even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion 
of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 
idolatry,  we  seem, according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all. 
With  this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally 
associated,  and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbo- 
lized by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ideas 
of  providentialarrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  pros- 
perity, aie  as  naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and 
in  the  astral  mythology  these  ideas  are  associated  with 
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the  planet  Jupiter.  In  point  of  iact  we  find  adjuncts 
to  the  name  of  Baal  answering  to  all  these  notions, 
e.g.  BeeXcrd/j-riv,  B.ilsmiien  (Plaut.  Poen.  v.  2.  67) 
=  |''OLj'"'?ya,  "  Lord  of  the  heavens;"  prr'pyn, 
Baal-Hamon  (Gesen.  MoA.  Phoen.  349),  the  Sun- 
Baal,  and  similarly  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  O.  T. 
pan-'^ya  (Cant.  viii.   U);    nj-'?y3,    Baal-Cad, 

the  name  of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  For- 
tune-bringer,  which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Tlies.  Fiirst). 
Many  more  compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occm-, 
and  amongst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention 
those  names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  whieli  Baal 
is  the  ti;st  element.  It  may  be  noted  before 
proceeding  to  specify  the  particular  compomids 
of  Baal  that  the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in 
the  0.  T.  in  two  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  V.  5,  viii.  30).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  woivl  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-Be'kith    (n''"}3    7>y3  ;    BaaA/Sepifl; 

Baalberit).  This  i'orni  of  Baal  was  worsliipped  at 
Shechera  by  the  Israelites  after  tlie  death  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.'  4).  The  name  signifies 
the  Covenant- Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with 
the  Greek  Zevs  Spretos  or  the  Latin  Deiis  ficlius. 
The  meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
god  who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who 
comes  into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.  In 
Judg.  ix.  46  he  is  called   JT'IB   7X.     We  know 

nothing  of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to 
this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-Ze'bub    (a-IlT     7V2.  ;     BaaA    fiv'Ca  ; 

Beelzebub),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Fkron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
Baal  or  Lord  of  the  flij.  Though  such  a  designa- 
tion of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Selden,  De  Diis  Sijrls,  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  \^'0i shippers,  and  the 
plague  of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufli- 
cient  reason  for  the  designation.  Similarly  the 
Greeks  gave  the  epithet  a.Tr6fj.vios  to  Zeus  (Pausan. 
V.  14,  §2;  Clem.  A\ex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny 
(xxix.  6,  34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Myiodes. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well  known 
form  Beelzebub. 

3.  Ba'al-iia'nax  (pn  ?y3,  Baal  is  gracious ; 
BaWfvciv,  "QoKaevvwp,  BaWaudv  ;  Balanan, 
Balaan  ;  comp.  pnill^,  'loiawrjs,  Jehovah  is  gra- 
cious). 1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49,  '50). 
2.  The  name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  sycomore  plan- 
tations (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town  of 
Gederah  (Josh.  xv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii. 
51),  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
wa-s  of  Canaanitish,  not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pe'or  (liyS  "py^;  '&(€K<l)iy<iip;  Becl- 

phegor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  worship 
ofthi.s  god.  The  nan-ative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
cleai-ly  to  show  that  tiiis  form  of  Baal-worship  was 
connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without  laying 
too  much  stress  on  the  lialjbinical  derivation  of  the 
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word  "liyS    hiatus,  i.e.  '•  apei'ire  hynieiiem   vir- 

gineuni,"  we  seem  to  have  leason  to. conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baai- 
Peor  was  identified  by  the  Kabbins  and  early 
fathers  with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Selden,  De  I>iis  Si/ris,  i.  4,  p.  302,  sq.,  who, 
liowever,  dissents  from  this  view).  This  is  more- 
over the  view  of  Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer, 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader 
is  I'eterred  for  more  detailed  information  par- 
ticularly to  Creuzer's  Symholik  and  Movers'  Plio- 
nizier.  [F.  W.  (!.] 

BA'AL  (^yS),  geographical.    This  word  occurs 

as  the  p. efix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his  opinion 
(Thes.  225  a.)  that  in  these  ciises  it  has  no  refei- 
ence  to  any  worship  of  the  goJ  Baal,  at  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
"  possesses"  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal 
bearing  in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that 
of  Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsi- 
dering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainly with  the  force  of  "  possession"  or  "  owner- 
ship,"— as  a  "  lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams"  (Gen.  x.xxvii.  19),  &c.,  Baal  never 
seems  to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word, 
but  frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  larely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is 
applied  to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechom,  the 
ancient  city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to 
recover  the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long 
after  the  conquest  of  the  land  (Jurlg.  ix.  2-51,  with 
Ewald's  commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the 
account  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 
the  ''^y|l  of  Shechem,andthe  n"'C;'3NI— -the  Hebrew 

relations  of  Abimelech  —is  carefully  maintained. 
It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on  the 
western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks 
and  the  influences  of  the  suiTOunding  heathen  (1  Sam. 
x.xiii.  11,12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Add  to  this  the 
consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  men- 
tione  I  with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jerub- 
beslieth  for  Jerub-baiil ;  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
ba;d  ;  Ish-boshetli  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In  Hos. 
ii.  Hi,  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of  the 
distinction,  noticed  above  in  connexion  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem ,  between  the  hea- 
then Baal,  and  the  Hebrew  Tsh — "  at  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  '  Ishi,'  and  shall 
c;dl  Me  no  more  '  Baali,'  "  both  words  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband." 

(6.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Bel- 
markos  (of  later  times) ;  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Ba;il,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor ;   or  l{irjath-Baal  and  Baal-tamar, 
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which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  ami 
lanioiis  sanetnaiies  and  high  places  of  (iibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Canaanites  delighted.  Thus  Baal- 
hermon  is  elsewhere  called  "  Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Pei-aziin  is  (very  probably)  "  Mount  P."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Piamath  (i.  e. 
"height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  collem  Cariathiarim. 

(d.)  Thei  e  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from  be- 
coming a  mere  alternative  for  a  teiTn  whichjlike 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon,  named  only  in 
1  Clir.  iv.  33,  and  which  from  the  parallel  fist  in 
Josh.  six.  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baalath-beer. 

2.  Ba'alah  (n7j?3  ;     BoaA,    BaAa  ;    Baala). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kirjatii-Jearim,  or 
Kiujath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  novf  Knriet 
el  Enab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  6  (eis  irSXiv  AaviS ;  ad  collem  Caria- 
thiarim). In  Josh.  XV.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  (111) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath- 
Baal.  From  the  expression  "  Baalah,  which  is 
Kirjath-jearim  "  (comp.  "  Jebusi,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem," xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah 
were  the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly 
altered  as  "  Baale  of  Judah"  (m-in|  ^J^p),  aTrh 
Tuv  apxovToiv  'louSa,  de  viris  Juda). 

(b.)  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
29),  which  in  xix.  3  is  called  Balak,  and  in  the 
parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  Biliiaii. 

3.  Ba'alath  (npya  ;    BaaXde ;    Baalath),  a 

town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  town  is  refen-ed  to  in  1  K. 
ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  {BaKadQ).  See  Jos.  Aiit. 
viii.  6,  §1. 

4.  Ba'alatii-be'er  (1X3  n^J/3,  Baal  of  the 

well  =  Holy-well ;  BaXeK  ;  Baalath-Beer),  a  town 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon  ;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ka- 
MATII-Negeb,  or  "  the  heights  of  the  South  "  (Josh. 
xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Baal. 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of 
God;"  and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'al-GAD  (n|  "pya ;  BaAayaS  ;  Baalgad), 
a  place  evidently  well-known  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such  used  to  denote 
the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhaps 
north-western  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being  to  the  ex- 
treme north-east)  point  to  which  Joshua's  victories 
extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuary,  of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of 
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<  fad,  or  Portune.  [(!ao.]  No  trace  of  its  site  iias 
yet  l)('(ui  discovered.  The  words  "  the  plain 
(Hyps')  of  Lebanon  "  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  lay  in  the  great  [)lain  between  tlie  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word  el-Buhd'a  ;  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  identified  by  Iken  and 
others  with  Baidbec  (Rob.  iii.  519).  But  against 
this  Mre  the  too  great  distance  of  Baalbcc  to  the 
north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the  text^ — 
"under  Mount  Heimon"  (Jerome:  ad  radices 
montis  Hcrmon).  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (60), 
supported  by  Pobinson  with  his  usual  care,  is,  that 
the  modern  representative  of  B;ialgad  is  Banias, 
a  place  which  long  maintained  a  great  reputation 
as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.     [Caesarea  Philippi.] 

6.  Ba'al-ha'mon  (pon  '3;  Baal  of  multitude ; 
BeeXafxiiy ;  ea  quae  hahct populos) ,  a  place  at  which 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great  extent 
(Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue  to  its 
situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of  a  Be- 
lamon  or  Balamon  {BaXajj-div \  A.V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim  ;  and  theiefore  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  If  so,  this 
vineyard  may  have  been  in  one  of  the  "  fat  valleys  " 
of  the  "  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  who  are  over- 
come with  wine,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Is 
xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zor  ("ll^jn  '3,  Baal's  village;  BeA- 
acrcep,  Alex.  BedXacrdp  ;  Baalhasor),  a  place  "  '  by ' 
Ephraim"    ('t?"Dy),    where   Absalom    appears    to 

have  had  a  sheep-fiirm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount  Ba'al-her'mox  (pDlH  ^y3  "IH) 
( Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Baal-hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
This  is  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  place  from 
Mount  Hermon ;  but  the  only  apparent  ground  for 
so  doing  is  the  statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above 
passages,  "unto  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and* 
Jlount  Hermon ;"  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
conjunction  rendered  "  and"  may  be  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive, — "  unto  Baal-her- 
mon, even  Senir,  even  Mount  Hermon."  Perhaps 
this  derives  some  colour  from  the  fact,  which  we 
know,  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three  names 
(Deut.  iii.  9).  May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been 
a  fourth,  in  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshippers 
of  Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at 
the  foot  of  this  very  mountain  ? 

9.  BA'AL-ME'0N(py)p'3;  ^  B6eA;a6&;v;  Baal- 
meon),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  "built"  by 
the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  to  which 
they  "  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the  "  Beth," 
which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  mention  else- 
where, and  which  sometimes  superseded  the  "  Baal " 
of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the  changes  referred 
to.  [Beth-baal-meon:  Beth-jieon.]  It  is  also 
named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezckiel  it  was  Moabite,  and 
under  that  prosperous  dominion  had  e\'idently  be- 
come a  place  of  distinction,  being  noticed  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  are  the  "  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez. 
XXV.  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onoiii.  Balmeu)  it  was  still  a  "  vicus  maximus" 
called   Balmano,    9   miles   distant   from   Heshbon 

*  The  "  unto"  in  the  A.  V.  is  interpolated,  though 
not  so  marked. 
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('l^fiovs,  Esbus),  near  the  "  inountain  of  the  hot 
.s))nnc;s,"  and  reputed  to  be  the  native  })luce  of 
Elisha. 

10.  Ba'al-pkr'azim  (D''y'1S  '3  ;  Baal-phara- 

sim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic 
jjassage  of  exulting  poetry — "  '  Jehovah  hath  buret 
(VIQ)  upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst 
(T*"!!!))  of  waters.'  ■  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of 

that  place  '  Baal-perazim,'  "  i.  e.  bursts  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Sam.  V.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1 1).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Jes.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'Eizdvoi  SiaKoirwv, 
and  AioKOTT?;  (JjopacriV :  the  latter  an  instance  of 
retention  of  the  original  word  and  its  explanation 
side  by  side  ;  the  former  uncertain. 

11.  Ba'al-SHAl'isha  {[1^71^  '3  ;  Bai^craptffoi, 

Badcrapi ;  Baalsalisa),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K. 
iv.  42 ;  apparently  not  fiir  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v. 
.'58).  It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or 
"  land"  of  the  same  name.    [Shalisha.] 

12.  Ba'al-ta'mar  ("IJDR  '2,  sanctuary  of  the 

palm  ;  BaaK  Qafidp  ;  Baalthamar),  a  place  named 
only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
The    palm-tree    pOD)    of  Deborah    (iv.    5)    was 

situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly 
alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the  days  of  Eu- 
sebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  altered  name  of 
BridBafidp ;  but  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
by  modern  travellers.  [G.] 

13.  Ba'al-ze'piion  (|iQV  ''i'?'  P^"'-'^  ^Z  ^^- 
phon ;  BeeXcreircpSiv,  B€e\(Teir(p(iv  ;  Beekephon),  a 
place  in  Kgypt  near  where  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Pied  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From 
the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we 
place  Baal-zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  a  little  belov^r  its  head,  which  at  this  time 
was  about  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
head.  [Gosfien;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of.]  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned  with 
it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  encamped 
before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex.  (xiv,  2,  9), 
while  in  Num.,  Pi-hahiroth  is  described  as  being 
before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
people  came  to  the  former  place  they  pitched  before 
Migdol  (xxxiii.  7)  ;  and  again,  that  afterwards  they 
departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  here  in  Heb.  Ha- 
hiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and  Baal-zephon  must  there- 
fore have  been  opposite  to  one  another,  and  the 
latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with  reference  to  the 
Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps  a  well-known 
place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  always  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  position  of  Pi-hahiroth,  which  wo  talve 
to  be  a  natural  locality  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of; 
Pl-HAiriROTii].  The  name  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  "  place  of  Typhon,"  or  "  sacred  to  TyP^^o">" 
an  etymology  approved  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.). 
Zephon  would  well  enough  correspond  in  sound  to 
Typlion,  had  we  any  ground  for  considering  tlie  latter 
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name  to  be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have 
not,  the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  how- 
ever, Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  con- 
sider Zephon  in  B;u)l-zephou  to  be  its  Hebrew  ti-an- 
scription,  inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew 

form  7jJ3.  We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon. 
as  a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  HSV,  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighbouring  PMJD,  "  the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 
Ziphion  p^DV  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Zephon 
PS^*  in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).     The  identifications  of 

Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  depend  upon 
the  supposed  meaning  "  place  of  Typhon."  Forster 
{Epp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks  it  was  Heroo- 
polis,  'Updoaiv  iroAis,  which  some,  as  Champollion 
{L'E'</!/pte  so^is  les  Pharaons,  ii.  p.  87  seqq.),  con- 
sider, wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places  were  connected 
with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  'Hpti;  Manetho,  ap. 
Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot  be  Heroopolis, 
for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp.,  as  to  the  site  of 
Avaris,  Brugsch,  G eographische  Inschriften,  i.  p.  f  " 
seqq. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius  Chron.  d. 
Aegypt.  i.  p.  344  seqq.,  and  p.  342,  against  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  [R.  S.  P.] 

BA'ALAH.     [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.     [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.     [Baal,  No.  2,  «.j 
BA'ALIM.     [Baal.] 
BA'ALIS  (D'|?y3  ;  BeXeio-cra ;  Baalis),  king 

of  the  Bene-Ammon  (jSatriAeus  vi6s  ^Afifidv)  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  (X3y3  ;  Bavd,  Baavd ;  Bana,  Baann), 

the  name  of  several  men.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilud, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Jezreel  and  the 
north  of  the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  2.  (Neh. 
iii.  4).     3.  (1  Esd.  V.  8).    [B.VANAil,4.] 

BA'ANAH  (Tliyn  ;  Baavd ;  Baana).      1.  Son 

of  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite,  who  with  his  brother 
Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth.  For  this  they  were 
killed  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana  NjyS  ;  Baavd  ;  Baana), 
son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
Ashor  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  his 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BA'AKA  (N'lya  ;    v  BaaSd  ;    Alex.   Baapd  ; 

Bam),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

BAASEI'AH  (n^bya  ;    Baao-ia  ;    Basaia),  a 

Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
tile  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]  ). 

BA'ASHA  (N*^'i?2 ;  Baaa-d ;  Joseph.  Bao-o- 
vrjs  ;  Baasa),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and   the  founder  of  its  second  dynasty. 
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The  name,  according  to  Geseiiius,  is  iVoni  a  root  io 
be  wicked,  but  this  would  seem  impossibk;  unless 
it  has  been  altered  [Aisijah],  and  Calinet  suggests 
that  it  may  mean  in  the  rcork,  from  3  in,  aiid  n^JJ 
to  make,  or  he  who  seeks  ni?3,  ;uid  lays  waste  JMi^. 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  tiimily. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  exalted 
out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters  of 
i-eligion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of 
Jeroboam  ;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  ;is  king  of 
the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judali.  It  was 
probably  iu  the  13th  year-  of  his  reign  [Asa]  tliat 
lie  made  wai'  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify 
Kamah  as  an  ETnTeixic/^t  against  it.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Ben- 
hadad  1.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  neai"  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24-th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honourably 
buried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  his 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  {F.  H.  i. 
321)  are  B.C.  953  and  B.C.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BA'BEL,BAB'YLON,&c.  ("^na  ;  ^fivKdiv), 
is  properly  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  which 
is  called  in  Genesis  Shinar  (■^y3£^'^^  and  in  the 
later  Scriptures  Chaldaea,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  (D''"nKO).  The  name  is  coimected  in 
Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  T'T'S,  "  confunde/-e ," 

"  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  xi.  9);  but  the  native  ety- 
mology is  Bah-il,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  II,"  or 
perhaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  of  God  ;"  and  this 
no  doubt  wai3  the  original  intention  of  the  appella- 
tion as  given  by  Nimrod,  though  the  o  her  sense 
came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the  contusion  of 
tongues.  Probably  a  temple  was  the  first  building 
raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and  in  the  gate  of  this 
temple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after  which  houses  would 
grow  up  about  the  gate,  and  in  this  way  the  name 
would  readily  pass  from  the  actual  portal  of  the 
temple  to  the  settlement.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians in  Alexander's  age  the  cit}'  was  originally 
built  about  the  year  u.c.  2230.  The  architectural 
remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia,  taTven  in 
conjunction  with  the  monumental  records,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  in- 
deed, a  town  of  very  gi-eat  importance.  It  pro- 
bably owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod's 
cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
whereto  it  afterw;u-ds  attained  rather  than  to  any 
original  superiority  that  it  could  boast  over  the 
places  coupled  with  it.  Erech,  Ur,  and  Ellasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Bahil  was  a  provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 
in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Be- 
vosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god  Cannes,  who  brought 
the  Babvlonians  civilization  and  the  arts  out  of  the 
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sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.).  Thence  the  nation 
spread  northwards  \\\^  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  not 
earlier  than  about  B.C.  1700. 

1 .  Topograph!!  of  Bahi/lon — Ancient  descriptions 
of  the  city. — The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers  are  derived  chiefly 
from  two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Ctesias.  These  authors  were  Ijotli  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  the  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly  de- 
clined— and  left  accounts  of  the  city  and  its  chief 
buildings,  which  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  copy. 
The  description  of  Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most 
persons.  Accouling  to  this,  the  city,  wliich  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus 
appears  to  imply  that  this  whole  space  was  covered 
with  houses,  which,  he  obser\-es,  were  frequently 
three  or  four  stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in 
straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  cross  streets  leading  to  the  Euphrates  being 
closed  at  the  river  end  with  brazen  gates,  which 
allowed  or  prevented  access  to  the  quays  wherewith 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  Ihied  along  its 
whole  course  through  the  city..  In  each  division 
of  the  town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a  fortress 
or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  This  last  was  a  species  of  pyramid,  com- 
posed of  eight  square  towers  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement  tower  being 
a  stade — or  above  200  yards — each  way.  The 
height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. A  winding  ascent,  which  passed  round  all 
the  towers,  led  to  the  smnmit,  on  which  was 
placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  bur;  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct, two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  con- 
tained two  altars  for  burnt-oflerings  and  a  sacred 
ark  or  chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of 
Bel.  The  two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by 
a  bridge,  composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with 
moveable  platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one 
pier  to  another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  description  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-1 86j. 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  et 
seqq.)  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360 
stades —which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  laj, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a  stone 
bridge  five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30 
feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.  It  was  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte, 
the  outermost  60  stades,  or  7  miles,  round;  the 
second,  which  was  circular,  40  stades,  or  4^  miles ; 
and  the  third  20  stades,  or  2J  miles.  The  height 
of  the  second  or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its 
towers  were  420  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  inner- 
most circuit  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  walls 
of  both  the  second  and  the  third  enclosure  were  made 
of  coloured  brick,  and  represented  hunting  S(-enes — 
the  chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figures, 
male  and   female,  regarded   bv   Ctesias  ;is  those  of 
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Niuus  and  Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  in- 
ferior both  in  size  and  magniticence.  It  was  en- 
closed within  a  single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3^ 
miles,  in  circumference,  and  contained  representa- 
tions of  hunting  and  kittle  scenes  as  well  as  statues 
in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and 
Jupiter  Bolus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not 
only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river  ! 
Ctesias'  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that 
he  represented  its  general  character  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  sur- 
mounted by  three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high, 
another  of  Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis.  He 
seems  further  to  have  described  elaborately  the 
famous  "hanging  gardens"  of  Kebachadnezzar 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10),  but  the  description,  as  reported 
by  Diodorus,  is  not  veiy  intelligible.  It  appeals 
that  they  were  a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and 
rose  in  teiTaces,  the  topmost  terrace  being  planted 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  grew  to  a  gi-eat 
size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  fiom  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agi-ee  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  .extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  {H. 
N.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  §5)  385, 
of  Q.  Cmtius  (v.  i.  §26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have 
merely  the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in 
independent  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the  numbers.  Setting  this  aside,  the  ditl'erence 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates 
is  little  more  than  i  per  cent."  ,  With  this  near 
agreement  on  the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is 
the  more  sui'prising  that  in  the  remaining  case 
we  should  liud  the  gi'eat  difl'eience  of  one-thiixl 
more,  or  33J  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion is  that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herodotus'  inner 
wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  in  their  day. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes 
that  he  has  found  traces  of  both  enclosures,  showing 
them  to  have  been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to 
them.  This  conclusion  is  at  present  disputed,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  belief  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  ruins  with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that 
none  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Still  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an 
enormous  area  originally  existed.  The  testimony 
to  this  effect  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  constant  quanwing,  which  would  na- 
turally have  commenced  with  it  (Rich,  First  Mem. 
p.  44),  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the 
moat  from  which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  space  within  the  i-amjiart  an  ai'ca  of  above  100 

"■  If  the  estimate  of  Ctesias  be  regarded  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be   ....     100- 1923 

„      Q.  Curtius 100-2 

,,       .Slra)«.        l()0-694;  but 

„      llemdotua        i:)3-3 
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square  miles ;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  Loudon ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  confesses 
(ii.  9,  ad  fin.)  that  but  a  small  pait  of  the  enclo- 
sm'e  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  i.  §27)  .says  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  of  gar- 
dens, parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  i-egai-d  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
walls  theie  is  nearly  as  much  difference  of  state- 
ment as  with  regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotus 
makes  the  height  200  royal  cubits,  or  337^  feet; 
Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus 
200  royal  feet;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet. 
Here  there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  measm-e- 
ments  than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The  two 
original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  which  only  diil'er  accidentally,  the 
latter  having  omitted  to  notice  that  the  royal  scale 
was  used.  The  Later  writers  do  not  possess  fresh 
data ;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to 
them  an  exaggeration — Pliny  and  Solinus  changing 
the  cubits  of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  .'^trabo  the 
fathoms  of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  are  also 
the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and,  surprising  as  it  seems, 
pel  haps  we  must  believe  the  statement,  that  the 
vast  enclosed  space  above  mentioned  was  suiTounded 
by  walls  which  have  weU  been  termed  "  artificial 
mountains,"  being  neaily  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  !  (See  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  _ 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  waU  of  Nineveh  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon's  time  1.50  . 
feet  high  {Anab.  iii.  4.  §lU),  and  another  wall 
which  he  passed  in  Mesopotamia  was  100  feet  (ibid, 
n.  4.  §12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following: — Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  feet;  and  Strabo,  32  feet.  Here 
again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely  sotlened  down 
Herodotus ;  Strabo,  however,  has  a  new  number. 
This  may  belong  prope'dy  to  the  inner  wall, 
which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of  less 
thickness  than  the  outer. 

According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  in-egularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  pirts  (Diod.  <S'.  ii.  7) ;  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  Ii.  58  ;  comp.  1.  15,  and  Ii.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay 
or  embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
stream  still  exist,  upon  the  briclvs  of  which  is  read 
the  name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also 
agi'ce  as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe 
it  very  similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  moimd 
(K)  which  interrupts  the  long  flat  valley — evi- 
dently the  ancient  course  of  the  river — closing  in 
the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of 
this  stnicture. 

2.  Present  state  of  the  Ihiins. — Before  seeking 
to  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon with  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  which  are  wniver- 
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illy  .Klinitto'l  to  mark  tiie  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
re  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con- 
ition,  which  tlie  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
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nearly  opposite  the  great  moinid  ot'  Amrdm,  but 
othei-wise,  unless  at  a  long  distance  from  the  stream., 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely  bare  of 
ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  stiinding 
single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
gi'eat  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  livei-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  ciiUed  the 
Birs-Nimrud,  which  many  legard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  sittiated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.VV.  of 
Hillah,  and  almost  that  distance  fiom  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  Tliis  is  a  pyramidical 
mound,  crowned  appaiently  by  the  rains  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  1511^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  ciicunifeieiice  somewhat 
more  than  '20U0  feet.  As  a  coni]ilete  description  of 
it  is  given  under  the  ne.\t  ai  tide  [Babel,  tower 
of]  do  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  niarks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 


About  tive  miles  aliove  Hillah,  on  the  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Euphiates,  occur  a  series  of 
artificial  mounds  of  enoimous  size,  which  have 
been  recognised  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southern  jMesopotamia. 
Thev  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building — the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Kich  '  Jlujellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  '  Babil  (A);'  the  building  denomi- 
luited  the  '  Knsr'  or  pidace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty  moimd 
(C),  upon  wliich  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Ain- 
mui-ibn-  Alb"  (Loflus's  Chuldaea,  p.  17).  Besides 
these  principal  masses  the  most  lemaikable  features 
are  two  paiallel  lines  of  rampait  (F  F)  bounding  the 
chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  inferior 
remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H),  an  em- 
bankment along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remarkable 
isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G),  meet- 
ing at  a  right  angle,  and  with  tlie  river,  forming 
an  inegular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  niins 
on  this  side  (except  Babil)  are  enclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
jcanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  enclosure, 
and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it  (D), 
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3.  Identification  of  sites. —  On  comparing  the  ex- 
istinf  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers, 
the  gi'eat  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the  position 
of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.     All  the  old  accounts  agree  in  repre- 
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sentiug  the  Euphrates  as  running  through  the  town, 
and  the  priucipal  buikliugs  as  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation  of  this 
ditHculty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run  off  to  the 
right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  buildingrs  in 
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this  direction  (Layard's  Min.  and  Bab.,  p.  493) ; 
on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the  area  oi" 
Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the  Birs-Nvn- 
rud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  remains  will 
really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  (Rich, 
Second  Memoir,  p.  o2  ;  Ker  Porter,  Traveh,  ii.  ]). 


SC** 


of  Rabil,  from  iVu.  Wi-pl. 


,j83).  But  the  identification  of  the  Bits  with 
Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  latter  theory  ; 
while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river  to 
have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe.    Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 


be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  canal  (called 
Shebil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
A'asr  mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babi.l 
(A),  which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have 
hail  the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides  ; 
while   the  i^eal  river,  which  ran    down  the    long 
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valley  to  the  west  of  the  A'nsr  and  ^»w(i)ft  mounds, 
would  also  have  separated  (as  Ctcsias  related)  be- 
tween the  gi-eatcr  iuid  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explauation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows: — 1.  The  great 
mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  It  is  ;m  oblong  mass,  composed  chiefly  of 
unbaked  brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  14-0  ft.,  riattish  at  the  top,  in  length  about  200, 
and  in  breadth  about  140  yards.  This  oblong 
shape  is  common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple- 
towers,  of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  have 
had   nearly  the  same  proportions.     It  was  origin- 
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ally  coated  with  tine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  cxcelli^nt 
mortar,  as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Layard  (JVi»,  (cnd 
Bab.  pp.  503-.5)  ;  and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages, 
most  of  which  have  crumbled  down,  but  which 
may  still  be  in  part  concealed  imder  the  rubbish. 
The  statement  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  re- 
built by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  inscribed  bricks  which  have  been  foun<l 
in  it  bear  the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the 
tower  of  the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
chapel,  but  the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no 
doubt  the  residences  of  the  priests  were  at  the  foot, 
in  a  sacred  precinct.     2.  The  mound  of  the  A  flsr 


will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  au  iiTegular  square  of  about  700 
yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
foi-med  of  the  old  palace-platform  (resembling  those 
at  Nineveh,  Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are 
still  standing  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  i-esi- 
dence  whereto  the  name  of  "  Kasr"  or  "  Palace" 
especially  attaches.  The  walls  are  composed  of 
Ijunit  bricks  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  bound  together  by  a  fine  lime  cement, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They  "  contain  traces  of  architec- 
tural ornament — piei-s,  buttresses,  pilasters,  &c." 
(Layard,  p.  506);  and  in  the  rubbish  at  their  base 


nt  City,  acroixling  to  OpptTt. 


have  been  found  slabs  inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
edifice,  as  well  as  a  few  sculptured  fragments  and 
many  pieces  of  enamelled  brick  of  brilliant  lines. 
On  these  last  portions  of  figures  are  traceable,  re- 
calling the  statements  of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.)  that 
the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were  coloured  and  re- 
presented hunting  scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is 
to  be  made  out  from  th«  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mouiul.  3.  The  mound  of  yiwwd/ft  is  thought 
by  M.  (>])pert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  hapjiy  one.     The  mound  is  com- 
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posed  of  poorer  nicaterials  than  the  edifices  of  that  I 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging-  | 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  ft.  i 
each  way.  The  Amrdm  moimd  is  described  by 
Rich  as  an  in-egular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and 
850  ft.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it 
has  been  identified.  ]\Iost  probably  it  represents 
the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as 
adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
Ijeen  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  gi-eater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  (!).  The  old  com'se  of  the  Euphrates 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mouud  of  Amrdm,  so  as  to 
have  both  tlie  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right  bank. 
These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.  The 
bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name  of 
Neriglissar;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him. 
Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  motmd  K  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The  two  long 
parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east  (F  F  in 
the  plan)  which  foi-m  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
remains  as  representel  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or 
they  may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enor- 
mous reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  that 
monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6.  The  embankment  (E)  is  composed  of  bricks  marked 
with  the  name  of  Labyuetus  or  Nahunit,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work  which  Berosus 
ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Fr.  14). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by  the 
palm-gi'oves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the  canals 
an:l  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials for  building,  recourse  was  had  to  the  soil  of 
the  country — in  many  parts  an  excellent  clay — and 
with  bricKs  made  from  this,  either  sun-dried  or 
baked,  the  vast  stnictures  were  raised,  which,  when 
they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked  compai-ison 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which  even  in 
their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller. 
A  moilern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the  unbounded 
command  of  naked  human  strength"  which  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Grote's  Hist, 
uf  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  40l) ;  but  this  alone  will  not 
account  for  the  phaenomena ;  and  we  must  give 
the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius  and  a  grandeur 
of  conception  larely  suipasseJ,  which  led  them  to 
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employ  the  labour  whereof  they  had  the  command 
in  works  of  so  imposing  a  character.  With  only 
"  brick  for  stone,"  and  at  firet  only  "slime  ("lOri) 

for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they  constnrcted  edifices 
of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  the  most  enormous  ruins  in  the  world, 
impressing  the  beholder  at  once  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon. — The  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
(Beros.  Fr.  1 1)  ;  and  Scripture  represents  the  "  be- 
ginning of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  gi-andson  of  Ham,  and  the  great- 
gi-andson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  govci-nmeut  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  (  Warku) 
and  Ur  {Mugheu-)  being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon 
(if  built)  being  a  place  of  no  consequence.  The 
country  was  called  Shinar  ("lyjEJ'),  and  the  people 
the  Akkadim  (comp.  Accnd  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of 
the  art  of  this  period  we  have  specimens  in  the 
ruins  of  Mugheir  and  Warkn,  the  remains  of  which 
date  from  at  least  the  20th  ccntmy  before  our  era. 
We  find  the  use  of  kihi-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried 
bricks  already  begim  ;  we  find  ^vl■iting  practised,  for 
the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  kings;  we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support 
buildings,  and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the 
system  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On 
the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks 
are  laid  either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen. 
xi.  3) ;  they  are  i-udely  moulded,  and  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ;  sim-dried  bricks  predominate,  and 
some  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them  ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occurs  at  inten-als,  apparently 
used  to  protect  the  mass  fiom  disintegration.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and 
solidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon,  is  its 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraliam,  by  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berosus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldaean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  fi-om  R.C.  2234  to  B.C.  1976.  At  the  last 
mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change,  and  a 
new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49  kings, who 
reigned  458  yeai-s  (from  B.C.  1976  to  B.C.  1518"). 
It  is  thought  that  tins  transition  may  mark  the  ii;- 
va.sion  of  Babylonia  from  the  East,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Elamitic  iiifiuence  in  the  countiy, 
under  Cheilorlaomer  ((Jen.  xiv.),  whose  represen- 
tative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  {Larsa),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorkomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dyiia.sty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  years.     From  this  point  the  history  of 
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Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  tweh'o  centu- 
ries. Except  in  the  mention  of  tlu;  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
"goodly  Babylonish  garment"  which  Achan  co- 
veted (Josh.vii.  21),  Scripture  is  sileut  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties  ;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years ;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
vears ;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  tor  526  years ;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  autho- 
rity concerning  the  period  in  question.  The  mo- 
numental records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of 
names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria]  .  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
daean dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the 
abstract  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus : 
and  doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But 
the  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  mo- 
numents show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorbed into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years 
together  a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she 
had  colonised  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  gi'eat 
Chaldaean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection 
for  many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
ii:c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  sull'ered 
eclipse.  But  she. had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  she  fi-equently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbour,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  Though  much  sunk  from 
her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  the  second 
power  in  Asia ;  and  retained  a  vitality  which  at  a 
later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more  the  head 
of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  fi'oni  the  year  B.C.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for 
comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate. The  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy,"  as  it  is  called, 
gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian  monarchs, 
with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the 
year  B.C.  747,  when  Nabonassar  mounted  the 
throne,  to  B.C.  331,  when  the  last  Persian  king  was 
dethroned  by  Alexander.  This  document,  which 
from  its  close  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
Scriptm-e  always  vindicated  to  itself  a  high  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers,  ha*. 
recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  esta- 
blished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute. 
As  the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
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dates  pi-evious  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  jjortion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.C.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 


Nabonassar  . . 

Nadlus 

Chiiizinus  and  I'orus 

Elulaeus 

Mardocempalus  . . 

Arceanus 

First  interregnum 

Belibus 

Aparanadius 
Regibelus      . .     . . 
Mesesimordacus  .  . 
Second  interregnum 
Asaridanus  . . 
Saosducliinus 
Cinoeladanus 
Nabopolassar 
Nebuchadnezzar  . . 
lUoariidamus 
Nerigassolassarus 
Nalionadius  . . 
Cyrus     


Years. 


u 

1 

747 

2 

15 

733 

5 

17 

731 

6 

22 

726 

12 

27 

721 

5 

39 

709 

2 

44 

704 

3 

46 

702 

6 

49 

699 

1 

55 

693 

4 

56 

692 

8 

60 

688 

13 

68 

6K0 

20 

81 

667 

22 

101  , 

647 

21 

123 

625 

4:j 

144 

604 

2 

187 

561 

4 

189 

559 

17 

193 

555 

9 

210 

538 

Of  Kabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  -Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  fiirnish  no  e\'idence  of  her  connexion  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  imcertain.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chinzirus) 
and  Porus,  or  Elulaeus,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  is.  14.  §2). 
Mardocempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
whom  great  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  [Me- 
rodach-Baladan]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  person- 
age of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
tire  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  second 
time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of 
Sennacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditaiy 
claim  to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found 
to  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Esar- 
haddon  and  his  successor.  His  dealings  with 
Hezekiah  sufficiently  indicate  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  Bab}-lon  at  this  period,  while  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  31)  harmonises  with  the  character  of 
a  native  Chaldaean  king  which  appears  to  belong  to 
him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  after 
reigning  12  years  Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon, 
who  appears  to  have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son  ?) 
upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  years.  A  time  of  trouble  then 
ensued,  estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  during 
which    various    pretenders    assumed    tlie    crowii. 
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among  them  a  certain  Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who 
reigned  for  about  a  month,  and  Merodach-Baladan, 
who  held  tlie  throne  for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap. 
Euseb.).  Sennacherib,  bent  on  re-establishing  the 
influence  of  Assyria  over  Babylon,  proceeded  against 
Merodach-Baladan  (as  he  infomns  us)  in  his  first 
year,  and  having  dethroned  him,  placed  an  Assy- 
rian named  Bclih,  or  Belibus,  upon  the  throne, 
who  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
still  giving  trouble,  Sennacherib  descended  again 
into  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it,  removed 
Bclih,  and  placed  his  eldest  son — who  appears  in 
the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  —  upon  the  tlirone. 
Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  certain  Regibelus,  who  reigned  for 
one  year ;  after  which  Mesesimordacus  held  the 
throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  viceroy's,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  inten-egnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
j)oses  between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridantis.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  pereon  over 
botli  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding-  his  court 
alteinately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  "  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Babylon,"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Esar- 
haddon.] Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinueladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys  under 
the  later  Assyi-ian  monarchs,  who  are  represented 
by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  tlieir  au- 
thority over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus,  and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  infonna- 
tion  from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
a  marriage  between  liis  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Ninkveii.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  62,5)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire ;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on 
the  conquest,  and  thereliy  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
iMiphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
i'liiiciiicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  .lews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  F)-iendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabojiohussar,  who  led   or  sent   a  contingent  to 
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help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  I'samatik  L,  about  the  year  B.C.  608,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  south-west,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  ti-act  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former 
limits  of  her  teiTitoiy  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with 
•Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  for- 
ward and  had  reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his 
father's  death  recalled  him ;  and  hastily  returning  to 
Babylon,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself, 
without  any  struggle,  acknowledged  king  (B.C.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  d) 
this  great  monarch — by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Babylonian  kings — will  be  given  in  a  later 
article.  [Nebuchadnezzar,.]  It  is  enough  to  note 
in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in  jieace  and 
in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Besides  I'e- 
covering  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
carrying  off  the  .Tews  after  repeated  rebellions  into 
captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besieged  and  took 
Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually  conquer, 
Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adorner  and  beautifier 
of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and  restorer  of 
almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this  monar<'h 
obtained  that  gi'eat  reputation  which  has  handed 
down  his  name  traditionally  in  the  East,  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Nirarod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  Probably  no  single  man  ever  lelt  behind 
him  as  his  memorial  upon  the  earth  one  half  the 
amount  of  building  which  was  erected  by  this  king. 
The  ancient  ruins  and  the  modern  towns  of  Baby- 
lonia are  alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  liis  bricks. 
Babylon  itself,  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object 
of  his  attention.  It  w,as  here  thiit,  besides  repairinj,' 
the  walls  and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed 
that  magnificent  palace,  which,  with  its  triple  en- 
closure, its  hanging  gardens,  its  plated  pilLire,  and 
its  rich  ornamentation  of  enamelled  brick,  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §,"i). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  561,  having  reigned 
for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach, 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  Illoarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  "  in  the  ye.ar  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  ol 
.Tuilah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Nei-iglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Evii,- 
.MiouoDACii.]  Nerigliss,ar — the  Nerigassolassar  of 
the  canon — -is  (appaiently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Uab-Mag"  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
;'>,  13-14).  He  bears  tliis  title,  which  has  been 
translated  "  cliief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius),  or 
"  chief  priest "  (Col.  Kawliuson),  in  the  Inscri])- 
tions,  and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of 
Babylon."  Some  writers  have  considered  him  idcn- 
ti(ud  with  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  (I.archer,  Conringius, 
Bouhier) ;  but  this  is  improbable  [DARIU.S  th]C 
M  ede] ,  and  ho  must  rather  be  icgarded  as  a  Babylo- 
nian of  high  rank,  who  h.aving  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuch.adnezzar  raised  histhotights  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Mcnnlacli  uiqiopular  with  his  sub- 
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jects,  munleioil  him,  and  bccami,-  liis  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  tlio  palace  at  Babylon,  wliich  seems 
to  have  been  placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  He  was  probably  advanc(!d  in  life  at 
his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four  years, 
though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince,  though  a 
mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  was 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without  difficulty: 
but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  he  became 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  friends  and 
connexions,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him  symp- 
toms of  a  Ijad  disposition,  seized  him,  and  tortured 
him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Labyuetus),  one  of 
the  conspirators,  succeeded ;  he  is  called  by  Berosus 
"  a  certain  Nabonidus,  a  Babylonian  "  (ap.  Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  is 
likewise  evident  fi'om  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he 
only  claims  for  his  father  the  rank  of"  Rab-Mag." 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
him  (i.  188)  the  son  of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and 
(apparently)  of  a  former  king,  I.abynetus  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar?). Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Babylonian  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a 
historical  personage.  His  authority  is  the  sole 
argument  for  her  existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  against  the  silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the 
Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments.  She  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  wife  of  Neljuchadnezzar ;  but 
in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  imconnected 
with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to 
that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  tlie  year  B.C. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyi'us  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and,  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have 
sent  a  contingent  into  ^^sia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this ;  but  Nabonidus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cynis  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  arniy.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peacefid  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
stores  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C. 
539  the  attack  came.  Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar;  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  anny,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel — hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing— may  be  reconciled.  [Belshazzar,]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigli- 
boming  town  of  Boi-sippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Nimnid),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  .loseph.  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  in 
its  strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  iii  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
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channel  of  tiie  liver  (Herod,  i.  191  ;  Xen.  Ci/rop. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  a.s 
Jeremiah  had  jjrophcsied  (li.  .Tl) — by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  caniago 
which  envied  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in.  Carmania 
(Beros.  ut  supra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fi'agments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel,  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  ;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropaedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  fi'om  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem 
as  if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
CjTus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  nametl 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Daiiius  the  Mede.]  It  need  only  be  re- 
marked here  that  Scripture  does  not  i-eally  conflict 
on  this  point  with  profane  authorities ;  since  there 
is  sufficient  indication,  from  the  temis  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror,  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  is.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "broad  walls" 
were  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
Fr.  14),  and  the  "high  gates"  probably  "  bunit 
with  fire"  (Jer.  h.  58).  The  defences,  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year ;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suffered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darins  (Behist.  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Fers.  §22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  etlbrt 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defences  were  weakened,  and  dm-ing  the  long  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to 
decay.    The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
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from  neglect.  Alexander  found  the  gi-eat  temple  of 
Belus  in  so  niineil  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labour  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  awav  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5).  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  general  embellish- 
ineut  of  the  city,  were  fi-ustrated  by  his  imtimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  only  drew  away  its  population,  but  was 
actually  constnicted  of  materials  derived  fi-om  its 
buildings  (Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon 
has  been  a  quany  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  Hillah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.  The  "  gi-eat  city,"  "  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically "  become  heaps  "  (Jer.  li.  37)— she  is 
truly  "  an  a-stonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disappeared 
— they  have  "  fallen"  (Jer.  li.  44),  been  "  thrown 
do\yn"  (1.  15),  been  "  broken  utterly"  (li.  58). 
"  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  39)  ;  for  the 
system  of  irrigation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fer- 
tility altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside  ; 
"her  cities"  are  everywhere  "a  desolation"  (li. 
43) ;  her  "  land  a  wilderness ;"  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there  ;"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  mid  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21-2,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haimted,  and  neither  will  the 
"  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  Babylon  ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii. ; 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  cli.  xxii. ;  Fresnel's 
Ta.o  Letters  to  M.  Mold  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqne, 
June  and  July,  1853  ;  and  Loftus's  Chaldaea,  ch.  ii. 
On  the  identification  of  the  ruins  with  ancient  sites, 
compare  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ; 
Oppeit's  IMaps  and  Plans ;  and  Rennell's  Essay  in 
Rich's  Babylon  and  Fersepolis.  On  the  history, 
compare  M.  Niebuhr's  Gcschichte  Asshur's  uml 
Babel's ;  Bnmdis's  Eerum  Assyriarum  Tempora 
Emendata  ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred  and  Profane  Chro- 
nology ;  and  Piawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essays 
vi.  and  viii.)  [G.  R.] 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "  tower  of 
Babel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appeal's  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  Ijeyond  its  foundations.  As, 
however,  the  classical  writers  universally  in  their 
descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a  prominent  place  to  a 
certain  tower-like  building,  which  they  called  the 
temple  CHerod.,  Diod.  Sic,  Arrian.,  Plin.  &c.),  or  the 
tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  tower  was  in  course  of  time  finished, 
and  became  the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldaean 
metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  have  been  the 
case ;  but,  while  there  is  some  evidence  against, 
there  is  none  in  favour  of  it.  A  Jewish  tradition, 
recorded  by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i.  9),  declared  that 
fire  fell  fiom  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through 
to  its  foundation  ;  while  Alexander  Polvhistor  (Fr. 
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lOj  and  the  other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the 
tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5  and  6),  said  that  it  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities 
therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the  building  as 
destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When  the  Jews, 
however,  were  canned  captive  into  Babylonia, 
struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  they 
imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not  merely  build- 
ings similar  in  type  and  mode  of  construction  to  the 

"tower"  (?^3P)  of  their  scriptures,  but  in  this 
or  that  temple  they  thought  to  recognise  the  very 
tower  itself.  The  predominant  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the 
modem  Birs-Nimrud,  although  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  identification.  Similarly  when 
Christian  travellers  first  began  to  visit  the  Meso- 
potamian  ruins,  they  generally  attached  the  name 
of  "  the  tower  of  Babel "  to  whatever  mass,  among 
those  beheld  by  them,  was  the  loftiest  and  most 
imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th  century  found  the 
"tower  of  Babel"  at  Felugiah,  Pietro  della  Valle 
in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the  ruin  Babil  near 
Hillah,  wliile  early  in  the  present  century  Rich 
and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish  notion,  and 
ai-gued  for  its  identity  with  tlie  Birs.  There  are 
in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  identifying  the 
tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  supposing 
that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the  check 
which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  anil 
"  left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  properly  attempted  by  the  modern 
critic  is  to  show,  1.  what  was  the  probable  type 
and  character  of  the  building;  and  2.  what  were 
the  materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-A'imnul,  though  it  cannot 
be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon 
(Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower,  may  well 
be  taken  to  show,  better  tlian  any  other  runi,  the 
probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice.  This 
building  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations  re- 
cently made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  "  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage— an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high ;  which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high  ;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  .and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the 
sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height ; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  'oeen  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  tlie 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platfoiin,  would  thus  have  beer. 
156  feet,  or,  without  the  platfonn,  153  feet.  The 
whole  formed  a  sort  of  obhque  pyramid,  the 
gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and   the  steeper  in- 
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clin'mg  to  the  S.W.  On  the  X.H.  side  was  the  grand 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestiljule,  a  separate 
buildinsj,  the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  till  up  the  intemiediate 
space,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in 
this  direction"  (Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  58'2-:5).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called 
the  "Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colours  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiaiity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  timples  at  Warka 
and  Mngheir  (Loftus'  Chaldaea,  pp.  129  and  168), 
which  belong  to  very  primitive  times  (B.C.  2230)  ; 
that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four  angles 
face  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise  common 
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to  thopc  ancient  structures;  while  the  sipiare 
form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  so  laige  a  number  of  stages  was 
common.  The  Mwjiwir  and  \V<trki  temples  have 
no  more  than  two,  and  probably  never  had  more 
than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages.  The  great 
temple  of  Beliis  at  Babylon  {Bubil)  shows  only 
one  stage ;  though,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Herod., 
Strab.).  The  height  of  the  Biis  is  lo3j  feet, 
that  of  Babil  140  (?),  that  of  the  Warkd  temple 
100,  that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet. 
Strabo's  statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a 
stade  (606  feet  in  height)  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Probably  no  Babylonian 
tower  ever  equalled  the  Oreat  Pyramid;  the 
original  height  of  which  was  480  feet. 


With  regard  to  the  materials  used  tn  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Miyheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  wns  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 
the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Mug- 
heir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been 
renovated.  The  Warka  temple  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ;  the  cement  used  is  mud ;  and 
reeds  are  largely  employed  in  the  construction. 
It  is  a  building  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and 
exhibits  a  ruder  style  of  art  than  that  which  we 
I)erceive  from  Scripture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date 
of  the  tower.     Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the 


composition  of  the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  8),  ana  though 
perhaps  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  the  hemar 

{piOT\\  used  tor  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel 

in  Joum.  Asiatique  for  June,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which 
abounds  in  Babylonia)  is  tlie  substance  intended. 
Now  the  lower  basement  of  the  Mugheir  temple 
exhibits  this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive 
form.  The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and 
they  face  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  fonning  a  solid 
wall  outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are 
used  in  the  building.  Writing  appeai-s  on  it,  but  of 
an  antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  B.C.  2300 — 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonlv  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.     Probably  the  erection  of 
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the  two  buildings  was  not  sejjaratcd  by  a  very  long  in- 
terval, though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  of  the 
two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we  mark  its  Jatt>, 
as  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do,  by  the  time  of 
Peleg,  the  sou  of  P^her,  and  father  of  Keu  (see  fien. 
X.  25),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  B.C.  2G00. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 
of  "scaling  heaven"  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  (ienesis  (xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  gi-eat  height  (comp.  Deut.  i.  '28  ;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
&c.),  and  should  not  bo  t;vken  lit(>rally.  i\Iilitary 
defence  was  probably  the  primary  object  of  such 
edifices  in  early  times :  but  with  the  wish  for  this 
may  have  been  combined  furtlier  secondary  mo- 
tives, vvhicii  remained  when  such  defence  was  other- 
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wise  provided  for.  Dio 
dorus  states  that  the  gieat 
tower  of  the  temple  ol 
Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldaeans  as  an  observa- 
tory (ii.  9),  and  the  care- 
ful emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points,  would  be 
a  natural  consequence,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  (Journ.  Asi- 
atique,  June,  1853,  pp. 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low ;  and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (1.  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this 
ingenious  view.     [G.  R.] 

BA'BI  (Ba^l  ;  Alex. 
BrilSal ;  Beer),  1  Esd.  viii. 
37.     [Bebai.] 

BAB'YLON.  [Babel.] 

BACA,    THE  VAI;- 

LEY  OF  (X32n  pDJ? ; 

KOiXas  rov   KAavOixwvos  ; 

ValUs  lacri/manmi),  a 
valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, through  which  the  ex- 
iled Psalmist  sees  in  vision 
the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  at  Zion 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  contain  a 
play,  in  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the 
name  of  the  trees  (Q^5<t33  -^ 

Mulberry)  from  which 
the  valley  probably  derived 
its  name,  and  the  "  tears  " 
(''33)  shed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their 
approach  to  Zion.  These  teai-s  were  so  abundant 
as  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees 
delighted  (Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  s.  v.)  into  a 
springy  or  marshy  place  (pyO).     That  the  valley 

was  a  real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use 
of  the  definite  article  before  the  name  (Gesen.  T/ws. 

205).     Avalley  of  the  same  name  r|5^^   <5i!.J 

still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  /.  c. 
the  Ge-Hinuom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaim 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  [G.] 

BAC'CHIDES  (BuKxiSris),  a  friend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes    (Joseph.   Aiif.  xii.  10,  §2)  and 
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governor  of  Mesopotamia  (^v  ry  irepau  tov  iruTafiov, 
1  Mace.  vii.  8;  Jo.s(^pli.  i.e.),  who  was  coniniis- 
sioiieil  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  iuvestigate  the  charge.s 
wliich  Aluimus  pret'erretl  against  Judas  Maecabaeus. 
He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthoo:! ; 
and,  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the  ex- 
treme party  of  the  Assidaeans  [Assidkans]  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alcimus 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nieanor,  he  led  a  second 
expelition  into  Judaea.  Judas  Maecabaeus  fell  in 
the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (B.C.  1(51);  and 
Baccliides  reestablished  the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian 
faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  ol  ao-e/SeTs  &uSpes  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §1).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
Jonathan,  who  had  assumeii  the  leadership  of  the 
national  pai-ty  after  the  death  of  Judas ;  but  Jona- 
than escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Baccliides  then 
placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country  >=  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (b.c.  160).  After  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  in  the  hope  of  ovei-powering  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the 
desert ;  but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honourable  retreat. 
When  this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys 
to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (b.c.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not  to 
enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  faithfully 
observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  11  ; 
xiii.  1).  [B.  V.  \V.] 

BACCHU'EUS  (BaKxoDpos  ;  Zaccarus),  one 
of  the  "  holy  singers"  {tqiv  iepoipaXTWv)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24).  No  name 
con-esponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.     [Dionysus.] 

BACE'NOE  (Ba/CTj/'ctip ;  Bacenor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  aniiy  of  Judas  Maecabaeus 
(2  Mac.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  tov  BaKrjvopos  may 
have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  companies 
or  squadrons. 

BAOH'EITES,  THE  (n33n  ;  LXX.  omit^  ; 

fam.  Becheritarum),  the  fimiily  of  Becher,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [Beriah.] 

BADGER  ipnn,  Tachash).  The  word 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Num- 
bers and  six  times  in  Exodus,  always  (with  one 
exception)  in  '  connexion  with  liy,  a  skin,  and 
in  relation  to  the  coverings  of  the  Tabernacle,  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  ves- 
sels. In  Ezek.  svi.  10  it  indicates  the  material  of 
which  the  shoes  of  women  were  made.  The  LXX. 
render  it  by  ZipixaTO.  vaKivdiva  and  Kd\vix/xa  Sep- 
fidrivov  vaKivQivov.  Aquil.  and  Symm.  IduOiua, 
Jer.  pelles  lanthinan :  and  in  this  "conjecture  that 
a  colour  is  signified  these  ancient  authorities  are 
followed  by  Bochart,  Oedman,  Rosenmiiller,  and 
Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto.  The  fact,  however,  tliat 
Ei'nn  is  frequently  found  in  the  plural  seems  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a  colour,  and  Gesenius  argues 
that  some  animal  must  be  meant,  probably  a  bado-er 


=  In  1  Mace.  ix.  5",  his  return  seems  to  be  referred 
the  death  of  Alcimus. 
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or  seal.    The  Talmudists  say  that  ^r\Pi  is  an  animal 

like  a  weasel.     The  Arabic  ^y^:^<3  is  not  only  a 

dolphin  but  also  a  seal,  and  seals  were  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  770).  Perhaps  the  Latin  taxus  or  ia.ro,  the 
original  of  tlie  Spanish  tao:on,  Ital.  tasso,  Fr.  taisson. 
Germ.  Dac/is,  is  the  same  word.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  in  Heb.  is  favourable  to  this  view. 
C^'^^  =  np'nj^l  from  the  root  ntj'n,  qidedt;  and 
seals  no  less  than  badgers  are  somnolent  animals. 
Maurer,  however,  derives  it  from  the  root  K'nn 
intrusit,  irntpit,  pcnetravit,  a  notion  which  suits  the 
burrowing  of  the  badger  as  well  as  the  jjlunging  of  the 
seal.  Pfiny  (ii.  56)  mentions  the  use  of^he  skins 
of  seals  as  a  covering  for  tents,  and  as  a  jirotection 
from  lightning.  (Comp.  Plut.  Sipnp.  v.  9  ;  Sueton. 
Octav.  90  ;   Faber,  Archaeol.  Ilebr.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  \yr\T\  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Tri- 
chechns  marinus  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  the  sea-cow 
called  Lammtin  or  Dugong.  Others  find  it  in  an 
animal  of  the  hyena  kind,  which  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tahesch  (Botta's  Voyage  in  Yemen,  1841) 
Robinson  (i.  171)  mentions  sandals  made  of  the 
thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg 
Halicora  Hemprichii.  The  skin  is  clumsy  and  coarse, 
and  might  answer  very  well  for  the  external  covering 
of  the  Tabernacle.  The  badger  is  not  unknown  in 
Palestine,  but  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favour  of  rendering  the  word  seal.     [W.  D.]' 

BA'GO  {Bayui,  Ba^J ;  Vulg.  omits),  ]  Esd. 
vin.  40.     [BiGVAi.] 

BAGO'AS  (Baydias ;  Bugoas,  Vagao),  Jud. 
xii.  11 .  The  name  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch 
in  Persian  (Pliu.  JI.  AL  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp.  Bunnnnn 
ad  OviJ.  Am.  ii.  2,  1.  [B.  F.  M^] 

BA'GOI  (Ba7oi;  Zoroar),  1  Esd.  v.  14.   [BiG- 

VAI.] 

BAHARU'MITE,  THE.  [Bahurim.] 
BAHU'RIM  (IDn-ina  and  Dnn3  ;  BapuKl/x.  • 
Alex.  Baovpeifx,  Baovpi/x  ;  Jos.  Baxovpris  and 
Baovpiv  ;  Bahurim),  a  village,  the  slight  notices 
remaining  of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusivelv 
with  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on,  or 
close  to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley 
to  Jerusalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided 
here  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  ii.  8).  and  from  the 
village,  when  David,  having  left  the  "  top  of  the 
mount"  behind  him,  was  making  his  way  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into  the  Jordan  valley 
below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and  running  along  (Jos. 
SiaTpexcov)  on  the  side  or  "rib"  of  the  hill  over 
against  the  king's  party,  flung  his  stones  and  dust, 
and  foul  abuse  (xvi.  5),  with  a  virulence  which  is 
to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  East  towards  fallen  • 
greatness  however  eminent  it  may  previously  have 
been.  Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well 
in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pur- 
suers (xvii.  18).  In  his  account  of  the  occuiTence, 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  9,  §7)  distinctly  states  that 
Bahurim  lay  off  the  main  road  (iraTSes  iKrpa- 
irevTcs  T7JS  65oC),  which  agrees  well  with  the  ac- 
count of  Shimei's  behaviour.  Here  Phaltiel,  the 
husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when 
on  her  return  to  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii. 
1 6\    Bahurim  must  have  been  very  near  the  south 
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boundary  of  Benjnmin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  lists  iu  Joshua,  nor  is  ;uiy  explanation  given ot'it^ 
being  Benjiimite,  as  from  .Sliimei's  residing  there  we 
may^'condude  it  was.  In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on 
'2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find  it  given  as  Almon  (^U^V)- 
But  the  situation  of  Almon  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will 
not  at  all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr. 
Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where  some 
ruins  still  exist  close  to  a  Wady  Ruwaby,  which 
runs  iu  a  straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet 
directly  towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest  though 
not  the  best  route  (Barclay,  563,  4). 

AzjiAVETH  "  the  Barhumite  "  (''?3n"l2n  ;  o 
BapdiajxiTris ;  Alex.  Bapu/x€iT7)s  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31), 
or  "  the  Baharumite  "  (""O-Iinsri  ;  6  Bapcafj-i ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
is  the  onlv  native  of  Bahurim  that  wo  hear  of  except 
Shimei.    '  [G.] 

BA'JITH  {n^^n,  with  the  definite  article, 
"  the  house"),  refen-ing  not  to  a  place  of  this  name, 
but  to  the  "  temple"  of  the  flilse  gods  of  Moab,  as 
opposed  to  the  "  high  places "  in  the  same  sen- 
tence (Is.  XV.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12).  The  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal-meon,  or 
Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22,  as  here,  with  Diboh  and  Nebo.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius  is 
as  above  (Jesaia  ad  loc.) ;  LXX.  XvK^^ffde  i<p'  'iav- 
Tovs ;  Ascendit  domus.  [G-] 

BAKBAK'IvAK  ("lipli;"^ ;  BaK^aKdp;  B^ic- 
bacar),  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  As;iph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK    (p'\2p2 ;     BukISouk  ;    Bacbuc). 

"  Children  of  Bakbuk  "  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  51  ;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

BAKBUKI'AH    (H^'pllpn  ;     LXX.     omits). 

1.  A  Levite  in  time  of  Nehemiah  (X'^eh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  9).  2.  A  Levite  porter,  appai-ently  a  different 
person  from  the  preceding  (Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.     [Bread.] 

BA'LAAM  (Dy^3,  i.  e.  Bileam  ;  BdKad.fi ; 
Joseph.  BdXaixos;  Bdlaani),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii.  1) 
as  tlie  son  of  Benr.  He  belonged  to  the  Midianites, 
and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people  possessed 
the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among  the  Israel- 
ites. At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  five  kings  of  jVIidian,  apparently  as  a  pei-- 
son  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said  at 
Deut.  xxiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of  Mesopotamia 
(D^inj  D"li<).  He  himself  speaks  of  being  "brought 
from  Aram  ovit  of  the  mountains  of  the  East" 
(Num.  xxiii.  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  JIDJ? ''33^ 
instead  of  ilSy  *321  which  at  Num.  xxii.  5,  is  found 

in  some  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred, 
as  the  Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended 
so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  compounded  of  73  and  DJ? 
"  non-populus  fortasso,  i.  q.  peregiinus  ;"  according 
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to  Vitringa  it  is  ^^3  and  DJ?,  the  lord  of  the  people ; 
according  to  Simonis,  ih"^  an.l  DP,  the  destruction 


of  the  people.     There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor, 
mentioned   Gen.   xxxvi.  32,  as   the  first   king   of 
Edom.     Balaam  is  called  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15  "  the  son 
of  Eosor :"  this  Lightfoot  (  Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a 
Chaldaism  for  Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was 
then  in  Babylon.     Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances 
which  meet   us   in  Scripture   of  persons  dwelling 
among  heathens  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God.     He  was   endowed  witli  a 
greater  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God :  ht  was 
possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius:  he 
had  the  intuition  of  tnith,  and  could  see  into  the 
life    of  things, — in    short,  he   was   a   poet  and  a 
prophet.     Moreover,   he   confessed   that   all  these 
superior  advantages  were  not  his  own  but  derived 
from  God,  and  were  his  gift.     And  thus,  doubtless, 
he  had  won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
far   and  wide  a  high   reputation  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity.     It  -vas  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed 
was  blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed. 
Elated,   however,   by   his    fame   and  his  spiritual 
elevation  he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifrs 
were  his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  ends.     He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might   acquire  riches  and 
honour   by   means   of  them.      A   custom   existed 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  ene- 
mies  to   destruction   before   entering  upon  a  war 
with   them.      At   this    time    the   Israelites   were 
marching  forwards  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine : 
they  were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jericho.     Balak,  the  king  of 
l\Ioab,  having   witnessed   the   discomfiture   of  his 
neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Jlidiauites  against  them,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards 
of  dwindion  in  their  hands.     We   see  from  this, 
therefore,  that  Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  wisdom  as  a  trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it 
devices   of  his  own  by  which   he   imposed    upon 
others    and    perhaps    partially    deceived    himself. 
When   the   elders   of  Moab   and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he   seems  to  have  had  some   mis- 
o-ivings  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
invited  them  to  taiTy  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.     These 
misgivings  were  confirmed  by  the  express  p)ohi- 
bition  of  God  upon  his  journey.     Balaam  i-eported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this 
failure,   sent   again    more    and    more   honourable 
princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise  that  he  should 
be  promoted  to  very  great  honour  upon  complying 
with  his  request.     The  prophet  again  refused,  but 
notwithstanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord 
would   say  unto   him   further;    and   thus   by  his 
importunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  permission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  actions  would  be  overruled  according   to   the 
Divine  will.     Birlaam   therefore  proceeded  on  his 
journey  with  the  messengers  of  Balak.     But  Gods 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.     The  words 
of  the  I'salmist,  "  Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and  mule 
which  have  no  understanding,  whose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fiill  upon 
thee  "  had  thev  been  familiar  to  Balaam,  would 
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have  come  home  to  liim  with  most  tremendous 
t'orce ;  for  never  have  tliey  received  a  more  forcible 
illustration  than  the  compai'ison  of  Balaam's  con- 
duct to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment  of  his  ass, 
aliords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the  tractable 
brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with  man's  voice," 
and  "forbid"  the  untractable  "madness  of  the 
prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  wa*  a 
stranger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  be- 
hold the  angel  of  the  Lord,'  "  he  bowed  down  his 
head  and  fell  flat  on  his  face."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  ai'e 
Hengstenberg,  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here 
referred  to  happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision, 
though  such  an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  su])ported 
Ijy  the  fact  that  our  translators  render  the  word 
733  in  xsiv.  4,  16,  "falling  into  a  trance," 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  falling  is 
conveyed  by  it.  St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real 
historical  event:  "the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of  the  prophet " 
(2  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  not  told  how  these  things 
happened,  but  that  they  did  happen,  and  that  it 
pleased  God  thus  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His 
elect  people,  and  to  bring  forth  from  the  genius  of 
a  self-willed  prophet,  who  thought  that  his  talents 
were  his  own,  strains  of  poetry  bearing  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Church  at 
large,  which  are  not  surpassed  throughout  the  5Io- 
saic  records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  although 
acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an 
air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  Balak  to  oft'er  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for 
him  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these 
.sacrifices  would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit 
of  them  (.\xiii.  4),  and  after  experiencing  their 
impotency  to  eflect  such  an  object,  "  he  went  no 
more,"  we  are  told,  "  to  seek  for  enchantments" 
(xxiv.  1).  His  religion,  therefore,  was  probably 
such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  any 
covenant.  He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, how  to  worship  Him  he  could  merely  guess 
fi'om  the  customs  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Sacrifices 
had  been  used  by  the  patriarchs,  to  what  extent 
they  were  etficient  could  only  be  surmised.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Jlicah 
(vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  con- 
versation is  preserved  which  occurred  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But 
such  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Balak  is  nowhore  represented  as  con- 
sulting Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  and  that  the  directions  found  in 
Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those 
which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor  upon  the 
high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is  recounting 
"  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  In  delivering  Llis 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under  Balak,  and 
at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history  of  Balaam 
comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is  led  to  make 
those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which  occur  in  the 
following  verses.  "The  doctrine  of  Balaam"  is 
spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  tiiK6\aos,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15,  these  two 
names  being  probably  similar  in  signification. 
Thoiigh  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  oveiTuled  so 
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that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expe- 
dient of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication. 
The  edect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A 
battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain  by 
the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  cm-se  (Numb.  xxxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bishop  Butler's 
>S'e/7rtons,serm.vii.;  Ewald,  G'csc/i.  rfes  Volkes  Israel, 
ii.  277).  [S.  L.] 

BA'LAC   (o    Ba\a/c;    Balac),    Rev.    ii.    14. 

[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN.     [Merodach-Baladax.] 
BA'LAH  (n^n;  BooXd;  Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3. 
[Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BA'LAK  (p?3;  Ba\a.K;  Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  joumev- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  Aa-ordiuf 
to  Geseuius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuns. 
Balak  entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  his  designs 
were  fi-ustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9  ; 
Judg.  xi.  26;  5Iic.  vi.  5.  [Balaam.]  [S.  L.] 
BAL'AMO.  [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  6.] 
BALAS'AJVTUS  (BaaXo-a/ios  ;  Balmmns),  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  43.  The  coiTesponding  name  in  the  list 
in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (nirnp;  <pa\aKpw(TLs,  <pa\d- 
Kpcafna  ;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  (paKdvToijia). 
There  ai'e  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.  ai-titicial  and 
natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon, 
since  it  exposed  people  to  public  derision,  ajid  is  per- 
petually alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  mi- 
seiy  (2  K.  ii.  23  ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is. 
XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5  ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  &c.).  For  tliis 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under  the 
Xei^V  Mid  ^upa.  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which 
were  disqualifications  for  priesthood.  A  man  bald 
on  the  back  of  the  head  is  called  PI'lp,  <paKaKphs, 
LXX.,  Lev.  xiii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word 
used  to  describe  him  is  11311,  oi/a^aAoi/Tios,  LXX., 
Lev.  xiii.  41  (recalvaster').  (Gesen.  s.  vv.')  In 
Lev.  xiii.  29  sq.,  very  careful  directions  aie  given 
to  distinguish  Bohak,  "  a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard  "  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagia  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §189).  Br.t  this  shows  that  even  na- 
tural baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion. It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  finniliai',  since  Alyviniuvs  &v 
Tts  e'Aaxi'ffTOus  ISolto  ipaKaKpovs  ■ko.vticv  avBpco- 
TTojv,  says  Herod,  (iii.  12);  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  pmposes  of  cleanliness,  and  ge- 
nerally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions:  hence  in  Gen.  xli. 
44  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The  same 
custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the  modem 
Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except  the 
shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  359,  sq. ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egtjpt.  i.  ch.  1). 
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Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  //.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Thei-sites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Pax,  7<J7,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ouS'  e<r/cci)i|/ei' 
Tovs  (pa\aKpovs,  iV'ui).  540).  Caesai-  was  said 
"  calvitii  defonnitatem  iniquissime  feire,"  and  he 
generally  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Caes.  45 ; 
comp.  Pom.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  mai-ked  the  conclusion  of  a  Na- 
zarite's  vow  (Acts  x-\-iii.  18  ;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus  le- 
varetur,"  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scriptme;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16  ;  Am.  viii. 
10 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  &c. ;  and  in  Dent.  xiy.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
their  being  "  a  holy  and  peciiliai- people."  (Cf.  Lev. 
xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  jjractices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  {e.  g.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honour  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoxoKovpaSes. 
The  Abantes  {oindev  KOfio&VTes),  and  other  half- 
civilised  tribes,  shaveil  oil'  the  forelocks,  to  avoid  the 
dan.ger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See  also 
Herod,  ii.  SG,""!.  82.)  [F.  W.  K.] 

BALM,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebiew  Tzari  (''")X)-  ^'^^  (Lex.  p.  520)  supposes 
it  to  be  Miistich,  a  gum  obtained  fi-om  the  Pistaccia 
Lcntiscus;  but  Gesenius  defends  the  common  ren- 
dei'ing.  balsam.  It  was  the  gum  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
21-owing  in  Gilead,  and  very  precious.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  fruits  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliii.  11),  ex- 
jjorted  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  17)  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healing  wounds  (Jer.  \'iii.  22  ;  xh-i. 
11,  Ii.  8).  The  Balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to 
Palestine  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  p.  763;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6; 
Plin.  xii.  25,  §54,  32,  §59),  distilling  from  a 
.shrub  like  the  ^nne  and  rue,  which  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §1,  xv. 
4,  §2),  and  still  gi-ows  in  gardens  near  Tiberias 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  323).  It  is  derived  from  an 
unused  root  ITl^,  fdit,  Jissuras  fecit,  from  the 
process  by  which  it  was  obtained.  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  the  A.  V,  gives  in  the  margin  rosin.  The 
LXX.  have  pririvri  wherever  ""IV  occurs  in  the 
Heb.      The  fact  that  the  """IV  grew  originally  in 

(jilead  does  not  forbid  us  to  identify  it  with  the 
shrub  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  cultivated  near 
.Jericho  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  tie  the  sense  of 
''~\'i  down  to  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  words  in 

Arab,   and  Syr.   -^  and    )o».,  the  etymology 

of  each  benig  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  gum  of  different  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
flourished  in  the  localities  where  these  languages 
were  respectively  spoken.  Jahn  says  that  the  odori- 
ferous balsam  *"1V  is  not  gathered  from  the  tree  in 
Yemen  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Abu  Shamm,  but 
is  distilled  from  a  fruit  which  is  indigenous  on  the 
mountains  of  Mecca  and  IMedina.  The  sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  is  opobalsainxm  ;  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  carpohalsamum,  and  the  liquid 
which  is  extracted  from  the  branches  when  cut  oil'  is 
xi/lobalsarnuin  (Jahn,  Bibl.  Ant.  i.  §74).  Bochart 
contends  that  the  balm  mentioned  in  Jer.  viii.  8  was 
the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth  or  turpentine 
tree.  fW.  I).] 
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BALNU  US  (BaKvovos  ;   Bonnus),   1  Esd.  ix. 

31.       [BlXXLI.] 

BALTHA'SAE.Bar.i.  11,12.  [BELSiilzz.vK.] 
BA'MAH  (nD3,  a  high  j)lace).  Though  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  elevated 
spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous  rites  were 
conducted  [High-place],  this  word  appears  in 
its  Hebrew  fomi  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xx.  29), 
very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia  so  dear 
to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate : 
"  What  is  the  high-place  (riDSH)  whereuuto  ye 
hie  (D"'iOn)  ?  and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamah 
(TlDil)  unto  this  day."  (LXX.  r\  ia'Tiv  affafxa 
....  Koi  iireKOiKea'av  rh  ovofia  avrov  'AfiafMa.) 
Ewald  (Propheten,  286)  pronounces  this  verse  to  be 
an  extract  from  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  [G.J 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL  (by^-niDil,  high  places 
of  Baal ;  Baifidv  Bad\;  Bamothbaalj,  a  sanctuary 
of  Baal  in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17), 
which  is  probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in 
Num.  xxi.  19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth, 
or  Bamoth-in-the-ravine  (2(1),  and  again  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In 
this  last  passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num. 
xxii.  41,  where  the  same  locality  is  doubtless  re- 
ferred to.''  Near  to  Bamoth  was  another  place 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  divinity, — Baai.- 

MEON,  or  BeTII-BAAL-MEOX.  [G.] 

BAN  (tov  Baevdv  ;  TnhaT),  a  name  in  a  very 
coiTupt  passage  (1  Esd.  v.  37)  ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah 
in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BANAI'AS  {Bava'ias ;  Bancas),  1  Esd.  Ls.  35. 

[Benaiah.] 

BA'NI  ("'33  ;  Bavi,Bovvi,Bavovi;  Bonni,Bani, 

'  Benni),  the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite, 
I  one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ;  LXX. 
!  translate,  noAuSura/ieojs  vlbs  TaXaaSi).  2.  A 
I  Leviteof  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
'  (1  Chr.  vi.  46).  3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
'  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  4.  "  Children  ofBani"  re- 
!  turned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  10  ; 
j  Neh.  X.  14  ;  Ez?.  x.'29,  34 ;  1  Esd.  v.  12).  [BiN- 
'  NUI,  Maxi,  and  Maaxi.]  5.  An  Israelite  "of  the 
!  sons  ofBani"  (Ezr.  X.  38).    [Baxxus.]    6.  A  Le- 

vite  (Neh.  iii.  17).  7.  A  Le\ate  (Neh.  viii.  7  ;  ix. 
'  4;  LXX.  transl.  koL  ol  vlo\  KaS/xir^X,  5;  x.  13). 
1  [Axes.]  8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4 ;  LXX. 
'  ti-ansl.   viol  Xcevevl).     9.  Another  Levite,  of  the 

sons  of  Asaph  (Xeh.  xi.  22). 

I      BA'NID  (Bavias  ;  Alex.  Bavl ;  Banhi),  1  Esd. 

viii.  36.  This  repi-esents  a  name  which  has  appa- 
I  rentiy  escaped  from  the  present  Hebrew  text  (see 

Ezr.  viii.  l(t). 
I      BANNAI'A  {'S,a^avva7os  ;    Alex.  Bavpalovs  ; 

Bannus),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.     The  corresponding  name 

in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

I      BAN'NUS  (Bat/wOs  ;  Baneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Baxi,  or  Bixxui.] 

BANQUETS.      These,   among   the   Hebrews, 

»  It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
Num.  xxiii.  3,  rendered  by  "  high  place  "  a  totally 
ditTcrcnt  word  CDK'),  which  is  devoid  of  the  special 
meaning  of  "  Bamoth." 
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were  not  only  a  means  of  sociiil  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its  do- 
mestic feast,  as  appears  from  the  place  and  the  share 
in  it  to  which  "the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
stranger,"  were  legally  entitled  (Deut.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
\enience  himlered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(./.  g.  to  Shiloh.  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
trstival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
legards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
'Xehem.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex. 
\xxiv.  15  ;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and 
ICli's  sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  both  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  sacri- 
lii-ial  recognition,  if  only  in  pcuring  the  blood  so- 
lemnly foith  as  before  God,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
i:!;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Ex.  xxii.  29,  30;  Lev. 
xix.  5,  6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22). 
I'roin  the  sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the 
ayaiTTj ;  as  the  Lord's  supper  with  which  it  for  a 
while  coalesced,  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides 
M'ligious  celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a 
Mill  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion 
ot'  friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54- ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
2:!).  At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in 
common  by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to 
become  a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towai'ds  alien  usages  was 
doubtless  shared  by  the  Herodianizing  Jews  (Jer. 
xvi.  5-7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Eccl.  \'ii. 
2  ;  Joseph,  de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading 
topic  of  prophetic  rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals 
to  an  occasion  of  drunken  revehy,  and  the  growth 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  drinking  parties.  Such  was 
the  invitation  typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
Itechabites  (,Ter.  xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the 
banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a 
mark  of  excess  (Is.  v.  11  ;  Eccl.  x.  1(3).  The 
slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  which  was  the  prelimi- 
nary of  a  banquet,  occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  day  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Is.  xxii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxii.  4). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last 
was  oflen  ch-ugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2  ;  Cant, 
viii.  2),  were  perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or 
loose  flowers,  white  or  brilliant  robes,  after  these, 
exhibitions  of  music,  singers,  and  dancers,  riddles, 
jesting  and  merriment  (Is.  xx\-iii.  1  ;  Wisd.  ii.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is.  xxv.  6,  v.  12  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12  ; 
Neh.  viii.  10  ;  Eccl.  x.  19  ;  Matt,  xxii.^  11  ;  Am. 
vi.  5,  G  ;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven  days  was  a  not 
uncommon  duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen  (Tob.  viii.  19; 
<!en.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but  if  the  bride 
wei-e  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  limit  (Bux- 
torf,(?c  Conviv.  Hcbr.).  The  remainder  sent  to  the 
guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably,  only  usual  in 
princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale,  involving  pro- 
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traded  preparation.  "  VVliethor  the  slaves  who 
bade  the  guests  had  the  ollice  (as  the  vocntures  or 
invitatorcH  among  the  Itomans)  of  p)inting  out  the 
places  at  table  and  naming  the  strange  dishes,  must 
remain  undecided."  (Winer,  s.  v.  Gastmdile.) 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the  0.  T. 
period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the  guests.  In 
Joseph's  entertiunment  a  ceremonial  separation  pre- 
vailed, but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  a  separate 
table  for  each,  as  is  distinctly  asserted  in  Tosephot 
Tj-.  Berach.  c.  \'i.to  have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  /.  c). 
The  latter  custom  certainly  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Germans  (Hom.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxii. 
74;  Tac.  Germ.  22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson,  ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the 
common  phrase  to  "  sit  at  t;ible,"  or  "  eat  at  any 
one's  table,"  shows  the  originalitv  of  the  opposite 
usage.  The  posture  at  table  iu  early  times  was 
sitting  (3^^    23D,  to  sit  round,  1  Sam,  xvi.  11, 

XX.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in  order  of 
dignity  (Gen.  xliii.  33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  2,  §4):  the  words  which  imply  the  re- 
cumbent posture  {avaKXlveLV,  avaTriirrfiv,  or  ava- 
KelcrOai)  belong  to  the  N.  T.  The  separation  of 
the  women's  banquet  was  not  a  Jewish  custom 
v^Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent  from 
the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  a  double 
or  even  five-fold  share  when  peculiar  distinction 
was  intended,  or  a  special  part  was  reserved  (1  Sam. 
i.  5;  Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  23,24).  Portions 
were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  friends  direct  fi-om  the 
banquet-table  (Neh.  viii.  10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22). 
The  kiss  on  receiving  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendly 
courtesy  (Luke  vii.  45).  Perfumes  and  scented 
oils  were  offered  for  the  head,  beard,  and  garments. 
It  was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Rabbis  to  wash  both 
before  and  afler  eating,  which  they  called  the 
D^JIC'X")  D''JO  and  CiJI-inX  0*0  ;  but  washing 
the  feet  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a 
guest  who  was  also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  pai-ts  of  water,  mid 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over 
it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed, 
blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast 
(^apxiTpiKKivos").  It  is  probable  that  the  chai-acter 
of  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment ; 
if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi- 
priestly  ;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  ffv/xiro- 
tndpxri^  or  arbiter  hibendi.  [H.  H.] 

BAN'UAS  (Bcti/yos  ;  Bamis),  a  name  occumng 
in  the  fists  of  those  who  retumed  from  captivity 
(1  Esd.  V.  26).  Banuas  and  Sndias  answer  to 
Hoda\'iah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 

BAEAB'BAS  (Bapa;8j85s,   N2N  "3,  son  of 

Abba,  see  Simonis  Oiwm.  X.  T.  38),  a  robber 
{\ri<XT)]s,  John  xviu.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insunection  (Jlark  xiv.  7  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerasalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When  the  Roman 
governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  sa-v-e  Je.sus,  proposed 
to  release  him  to  the  people  iu  accordance  with  the 
custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them 
at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried  out. 
Alpe  TOVTOV,  airSXvffov  5e  tjixip  rhv  Bapa^^av ; 
which  request  was  complied  with  Ijy  Pilate.  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  cursive,  or  later  ."\!.SS.  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  16,  his  name  was  'ItjcoOs  Bapa^j3«s  ; 
Pilate's  question  there  rmuiing,  rii/a  OeAere  airo\ii<Tci> 
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viiiv  ;  'Ififfovu  Bapal3^uv,  ^  'l-qaovv  rhv  XeySfifvov 
Xpi(Tr6v  ;  and  tliis  reading  is  supported  by  tlie  Ar- 
menian version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol. 
V.  35).  It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into 
the  text  by  Fritzsche  and  'Pischendorf.  But  the 
contrast  in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Bar-; 
abbas,  and  destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.   [H.  A.] 

BAE'ACHEL  (Vs?']3  ;  Bopax'^A.  ;  Bar-  ' 
achel),  "  the  Buzite,"  father  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxii. 
2,  6).      [Buz.] 

BAEACHI'AS,  Matt. .^ii.  35.  [Zachapjas.] 
BA'RAK  (pIBj  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  six.  16 ; 

Bapd/c,  LXX.  ;  comp.  the  family  name  of  Hannibal, 
Barca  —  "  fulmen  belli "),  son  of  Abinoam  of 
Kedesh,  a  refage-city  in  Mount  Xaphthali,  was  in- 
cited by  Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  de- 
liver Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Jabin  ("  pni- 
dent ")  was  probably  the  dynastic  name  of  those 
kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose  capital  city  was 
Hazor  on  L.  Merom.  Sisera,  his  general  and  pro- 
ciu'ator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous  population  at 
Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own  expi-ess  de- 
sire, by  Deborah,  Barak  leil  his  i-udelj'-armed  force 
of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  and  Zebulon  to  an 
encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  where  the 
900  iron  chariots  of  Jabin  would  be  useless.  At  a 
signal  given  by  the  prophetess,  the  little  anny, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  providential  storm 
(Joseph.  V.  5,  §4)  and  a  wind  that  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rashed  down  the  hill,  and 
utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  hot't  of  the  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon),  "  the  battle- 
field of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  331). 
From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v. 
19,  "sandy  soil")  and  of  the  river  Kishon,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  victary  was  pai'tly  due  to  the 
suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impetuous  torrent 
(xei/iappous,  LXX.),  particularly  its  western  branch 
called  Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haro- 
sheth taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdei'ed,  and 
Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years  ensued,  and 
the  next  danger  came  from  a  different  quarter.  The 
\nctors  composed  a  splendid  epinician  ode  in  com- 
memoration of  their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
appeal's  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
(Judg.  V.  6).  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is 
generally  placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the 
naiTative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  .xi.  1-12  (^Genea- 
logies, p.  228,  sq.').  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view  ;  •  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor ;  the  men- 
tion of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19;  cf.  Josh.  xi. 
2  sq^  ,  the  general  locality  of  the  battle;  the  pro- 
minence of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and  espe- 
cially the  name  Misrephotli-maim,  which  seems  to 
mean  "  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  marg.  of 
tlie  A.  v.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  waters."  Many 
chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanley's  opinion  (>S'. 
(iwi  P.,  392,  note)  there  are  geographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  des  VSlkcs 
fsracl ;  Lord  A .  Hervey,  Genealogies,  12b-lAQ  sq.) 
[Dehorah.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARBARIAN  (fiap^apos).  nay  ,ur)  "'E.XXriv 
Bdppapos  is  the  common  (jreek  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  l{om.  i.  14,  "  I  :ini  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  baibarians  ;"  wiiero  Lather  used 
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the  term  '  Ungiieche,'  which  happily  expresses  its 
force.  "EWrjves  Kot  fidp^apoi,  is  the  constant  di- 
vision found  in  Greek  literature,  but  ThucycUdes 
(i.  3)  points  out-  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur, 
although  he  terms  the  Carians  ^appap6<pct>voi  (II. 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  foiTn 
Kdpl3auos  with  Kdp).  At  first,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  (>G2),  if  was  only  used  Kar  ovojxaToirouav 
iir\  Tbjv  SvcreK(p6pciJS  Kal  /cArjp&JS  Kal  Tpa%e'ajs 
\a\ovvTCiii',  and  its  generic  use  was  subsequent.  It 
often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  24  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Pimic 
dialect).  So  too  Aesch.  Agnm.  2013,  x^^'Sovos 
SIktjv  "Ayvoora  (pcov^v  ^dp^apov  K^KT-qixivr] :  and 
even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  are  Aecrfiios  &v 
Kal  if  (pwuy  fiapPdpcj)  Te6pafijj.4vos,  Plat.  Protag. 
341  c.  (it  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  TraXiyyXoKT- 
ffos,  DoniJdson,  Crat.  §88) ;  and  the  often  quoted 
line  of  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,37. 

"  Barbai-us  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  ititeUigor  ulli." 
The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modem  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  rohs  yur)  (T<pi<nv 
ofioyXwaffovs,  Herod,  ii.  158 ;  and  fidp^apos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction.    Thus  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  \dos  fidp^apos  is 

used  to  translate  JJ??,  "  peregiino  seiTOone  utens." 
(Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poeian  from  Ilj??,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 
1  Tim.iii.  7,  we  have  ol  €|co,andMatt.vi.32,Ta  e6vn, 
used  Hebiaistically  for  CflJ.  D^^N  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  fidp^apoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  fi-om  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  Talmudists  we  find  Palestine  opposed  to  ^1^^^{^ 

just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaina  or  rj  pdpPapos: 
(cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Chorogr. 
ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was  the  tenn 
Pdp^apos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus  and  Pliilo 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among  them 
(Ant.  xi.  7,  §1,  &c.),  as  the  early  Piomans  did  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves  ("  Demophilus  scrip- 
sit,  Marcus  vertit  barbare;"  Plant.  Asin.  prol.  10). 
Very  naturally  the  word  after  a  time  began  to  in- 
volve notions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (6riphs  Pap- 
Pdpov,  2  Mac.  iv.  25,  xv.  2,  &c.),  and  then  the 
Romans  excepted  themselves  from  the  scope  of  its 
meaning  (Cic.  de  Pep.  i.  37,  §68).  Afterwards 
only  the  savage  nations  were  ca'Ied  barbarians  ; 
thouffh  the  Greek  Constantinopolitans  called  the 
Romans  "  baibarians  "  to  the  very  last.  (Gibbon,  c. 
51,  vi.  351,  ed.  .Smith  ;  Winer,  s.  v.)     [F.  W.  F.) 

BAEHU'MITE,  THE.     [Bahurim.] 

BAEI'AH(rin3  ;  Bepf>i ;  Alex.  Bepi'a  ;  Baria), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  f^imily  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.     [Elymas.] 

BAR-JONA.     [PKTEit.] 

BAR'KOS  (Dip")!  ;  BapK6s,  Bap/coue;  Bcrcos). 
"  Children  of  Barkos  "  were  among  the  Xethinini 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(  Ezr.  ii.  53  ;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (ITiyb ;  KpiO^  ;  hordevm),  a  gi-ain 
cultivated  for  food  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  is  fiist  mentioned  in  Ex.  ix.  31,  from  which 
l-)«ssnge  we  learn  that  it  was  eailier  than  wheat. 
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It  w;is  sown  ill  (jLtobur  or  the  bcgiimiiii/;  of  No- 
vember, ripened  in  March,  and  was  generally 
cut  in  April.  It  is  reulioned  among  the  valuable 
products  of  the  promised  land  in  Deut.  viii.  8. 
We  read  of  barley-meal  in  Num.  v.  15,  of  barley- 
bread  in  Jud.  vii.  l.J,  and  bailey-cakcs  in  Ez.  iv. 
12.  It  was  measured  by  the  ephah  and  homer. 
Barley  was  used  as  food  lor  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28  ; 
conip.Hom.  77.  v.  196),  and  there  are  .several  passages 
which  inilicate  that  it  was  less  value!  than  wheat. 
The  jealoasy-olieiing  (Num.  v.  15)  was  to  be 
bai'ley-mcal,  though  the  common  mincha  was  of  fine 
wheat-Hour  (Lev.  ii.  1),  the  meaner  grain  being 
appointed  to  denote  the  vile  condition  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  ollered.  The  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii.  2  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  mean  price.  The  deiivatiou  of  the  word 
from  "lyK*,  horriiit,  is  obviously  from  the  bearded 
ears  of  the  barley — just  as  in  Latin  we  have  hordewn 
from  horreo.  Gesenius  notices  that  myK'  sing,  is 
used  for  the  growing  crop,  and  W'~\'^2^  plur.  for  the 
grain.  [W.  D.] 

BAE'NABAS     (nNI-inri3;    BapwjSw),    a 

name  signifying  vlhs  TrapaicX-fiffeois,  "  son  of  pro- 
phecy," or  "exhortation  "  (or,  but  not  so  probably, 
"  consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as  the  IJec.  Text), 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  eaily  a 
disciple  of  Christ  (according  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  12, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  176  Sylb.,  one  of  the 
Seventy),  and  in  Acts  {I.  c.)  is  related  to  have 
brought  the  price  of  a  field  which  he  had  sold,  and 
to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  In  Acts 
ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted 
Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  between  the 
two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had  been,  after  the 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  preaching 
the  word  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was 
sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26),  and  being  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Gho.st,  he  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing the  extension  of  the  grace  of  God,  luid  went  to 
Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having 
brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent,  together  with 
him,  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a 
coming  famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judaea 
(Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church,  and  sent  forth  (a.d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
BaiTiabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Apostles.  Their  first  missionary  jomTiey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.d.  47  or  48),  they  wei-e  sent  (a.d.  50), 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  diflicult  (juestion  re- 
specting the  neces.sity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  if.).  On  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Bainabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of  the 
uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch  on 
their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bai'- 
nabas  and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  fl".).  "  The 
contention  was  so  sharp,  that  they  parte:l  asunder :" 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  fia-nished  Ijy  the 
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notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Baniabas  was 
in  tlie  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cypms, 
his  native  island.  And  here  the  Scripture  notices 
of  him  cease:  those  found  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13, 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  ;  see  above.  From  1  Cor. 
ix.  G,  we  infer  that  Baniabas  was  a  manied  man  ; 
and  from  Gal.  /.  c,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  with  Paul,  his  chmacter  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  tliat  thoroughness  of  pui"pose  and  deter- 
mination which  was  tbund  in  the  great  Apostle. 
As  to  his  further  labours  and  death,  traditions  ditler. 
Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  first 
bishop  of  tlie  churcli  there  :  the  Clementine  Homilies 
make  liim  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  to  have  preached  in  liome  and  Alexandria, 
and  converted  Clement  of  Piome:  the  Clementine 
Recognitions — to  have  preached  in  Rome  even  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an 
apocryphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
Acta  et  Pacsio  Darnahae  in  Cypro,  which  relates 
his  second  missionary  jouniey  to  Cyprus,  and  his 
death  by  inartp'dom  there:  and  a  still  later  enco- 
mium of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander, 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with 
St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  pi-etended  finding  of  his  body  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno  (474-490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in 
2 1  chapters  called  by  the  name  of  Baniabas.  Of 
this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  half  are  extant 
only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version  ;  the  rest  in  the 
original  Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  de- 
fende.l  by  some  great  names ;  and  it  is  quoted  as 
the  work  of  Barnabas  by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times), 
by  Oiigen  (thrice),  and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its 
authority,  is  allowed  by  E-useb.  (//.  E.  iii.  25)^  and 
Jerome  (Catctl.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  c.  6 :  see 
Peai-son,  Vindiciae  Ignatianae,  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But 
it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second 
century.  The  matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated 
by  Hefele,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Tubingen,  1847  ;  and 
more  at  length  in  his  volume.  Das  Sendschreihen 
des  Ap.  Barnabas,  (Jc,  Tubingen,  1840 ;  and  in 
Heberle's  ai'ticle  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [H.  A.] 

BAEO'DIS  CBapwdis  ;  Eahotis),  a  name  in- 
serted ill  the  list  of  those  "  servants  of  Solomon  " 
who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
There  is  no  coiTesponding  name  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
or  Nehemiah. 

BAR'SABAS.  [Joseph  Barsabas  ;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BAIi'TACUS  (BaprdKos  ;  Bezax),  the  father 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv. 
29).  "The  admirable"  (6  eavfj-affris)  was  pro- 
bably an  official  title  belonging  to  his  i-ank.  The 
Syriac  version  has  pt^lX,  a  name  which  recalls 
that  of  Ai-tachaeas  ('ApTaxcti'js),  who  is  named  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  being  in  a  high  position 
in  the  Persian  ai-my  under  Xerxes,  and  a  special 
favourite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom. ;  Smith'.'' 
Diet,  of  nio,j.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW  (BapeoAo/^aws,  i.  e. 
*tt^ri  "13,  son  o/Ta/ma!.-  comp.theLXX.  QoKnai, 
©oKaficu,  Josh.  xv.  14,  2  K.  xiii.  37,  and  0oAo- 
fxcuos,  Joseph.  Ard.  xx.  1,  §1  ;  Bartholonmeux), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Chiist  (Matt.  x.  3  ; 
M«rk  iii.  18  ;   Luke  vi.  14  ;   Acts  i.  13).     His  o".n 
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name  nowhere  appea  's  ia  the  three  first  Gospels : 
and  it  has  been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he 
is  identical  with  Nathanael  (John  i.  45  tt'.).  Natha- 
nael  there  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus 
by  Philip ;  and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the 
Apostles  (cited  above)  Bartholomew  ami  Philip  ap- 
pear together.  It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from 
the  place  assigned  to  JSathanael  m  John  xxi.  2, 
that  he  can  have  been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If 
this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  born  at  Cana  of 
Galilee  :  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
India  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  10;  Jerome,  Vir.  fllust.  3G) : 
meaning  thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Felix  ("li/Soi 
ol  Ka\ovfj.€voi  ivSal/xoves,  Sophron.),  which  was 
sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim, 
Da  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  Commentarii, 
b.  206).  Some  allot  Ai-menia  to  him  as  his  mission- 
field,  and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed 
alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head  downwai'ds 
(Assemann.  Bibl.  Or.  in.  2,  20).     '  [H.  A]. 

BARTIMAE'US  (Bapn^aToy,  i.e.  '•NOp  "13, 
son  of  Timai),  a  blind  beggai-  of  Jericho  who 
(Markx.  46  fi'.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  our 
Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  that  many  charged 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  continued  crying, "  Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me !"  Being 
called,  and  his  blindness  rhiraculously  cured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  became  thence- 
forward a  disciple.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  [H.  A.] 

^A.'^\]Q,\l{'!\Y\^,hlessed=  Benedict;  Bapovx; 
Joseph.  Bapoiixos  ;  Barucli).  1.  Son  of  Neiiah, 
the  fiiend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4  If. ;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jei-. 
xxxvi.  10  if.;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §2;  B.C.  6L».i), 
in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office.  He  was  ot'a 
noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  6|  iiria-^fiov 
<T(p65pa  oiKias;  comp.  Jer.  li.59;  Bar.i.l,  De  tribu 
Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments (Joseph.  I.  c.  rfj  iraTptaco  yKuT-rri  5ia(j)ep6v- 
Tws  TmraiSevfievos') ;  and  his  brother  Seraiah  held 
an  honourable  office  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
li.  59).  His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing 
.Jeremiah  in  favour  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xlin.  3; 
cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  B.C.  586  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchachiezzai-  he 
remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Masphatha  (Joseph. 
/.  c);  but  was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to 
Egypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  re- 
tiu-ned  from  all  nations"  (Jer.  xliii.  6;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  9.  §6).  Nothing  is  known  certainly  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one  tradition  he 
remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and 
then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the  12th 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (P.eitlioldt, 
Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  states, 
"on  the  aiifhority  of  the  Jews"  (Hebrncitradint'), 
that  Jei-emiah  and  Baruch  died  in  Egvpt  "  before 
the  desolation  of  the  country  by  Nabiichodonosor" 
{Comm.  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  7,  p.  405).    [Jeremiah.] 

2.  Son  of  Zabbai  (Neh.  iii.  20,  x.  6).  3.  Son 
of  Col-hozeh  (Neh.  xi.  5).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'RUCH,  THE  BOOK  OP,  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  jire.sents  a  vivi  i  reffei'tion 
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of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts  i. — iii.  8,  and  iii.  9 — end.  The 
first  part  consists  of  an  Introduction  (i.  1 — 14), 
followed  by  a  confession  and  pra)'er  (i.  15 — in.  8). 
The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt  aildress  to 
Israel  (iii.  9 — iv.  30),  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching  of  Wisdi  m 
(in.  9- — iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble  lament  of 
Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through  which  htipe 
still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).  After  this  the  tone  of  the 
book  again  changes  suddenly,  and  the  writer  ad- 
di'esses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  tiiumphant  jov,  and 
pamts  in  the  glowing  colours  of  Isaiah  the  return  of 
God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding  gloiy  (iv. 
30— V.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek  MSS. 
may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  remarkable 
variations  (Fntzsche,  £i7il.  §7) ;  but  the  Syrn- 
Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which  a  com- 
plete edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said  to 
contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  die  Apoc.  Schrift.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the 
Greek,  if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original 
Hebrew  text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  wliicli 
remain,  that  which  is  incoi-porated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal;  the  other  (Cams,  Rom.  1688  ; 
Sabatier)  is  more  fi-ee.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
I.e.). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(erst;  De  Wette  conj.  jx-qvi,  Einl.  §321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "  the  fifth 
year  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  ot'  the 
book,  which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies 
but  also  evident  tiaces  of  a  later  date  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  (iii.  9  ft'.,  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  li. 
Comp.  2  K.  XXV.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Jerein.  p.  834  . . .  nee  ha- 
betur  api/d  Hebraeos  ;  Epiph.  dc  mens,  ov  k^Ivtixi 
eTncTToXal  (Bapovx)  '"'"■P'  '^fipo-ioLs) ;  though  it  is 
stated  in  tlie  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, "  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus  " 
(i.e.  the  day  of  Atonement ;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Sp'iac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic.  n.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  \^^est,  and  generally  as 
tlie  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  ado.  ILier.  v.  35,  1 
siijnificavit  Jeremias,  Bar.  iv.  36 — v  ;  Tertull.  c. 
Giwst.  8  i/^ierc?««ae,  Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  3  If. ;  Cleji. 
Paed.\.  10,§91,5ia'l6pe^fou,  Bar.  iv.  4  ;  lA.Pacd. 
ii.  3,  §36,  fleia  ypa<p7i.  Bar.  iii.  16-19;  Oi;ig.  aji. 
Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25  ;  'lepe/nias  ahv  Qpr\voi.s  koI  rij 
itTLffToKrjQi).  CvPR.  Test.  Lib.  ii.  6,  apud  Hicrc- 
miam.  Bar.  iii.  35,  &c.).  It  was,  however,  "obe- 
lized "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  deficient  in  the 
Hebrew  {Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  &c.,  liomae,  1772, 
p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contained  as  a  se- 
pai-ate  book  in  tlie  Pseudo-Laodicene  Catalogue,  and 
in  the  Catalogue--^  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius 
and  Nicephorus  ;   but  it  is  not  >pecia]ly  nieutioiicJ 
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in  tlio  Conciliar  catalogues  of  Caithai;p  and  IIippo, 
probably  as  being  included  under  the  title  Jeremiah. 
(Comp.  [Athan.]  S)in.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Znr 
Gesch.  des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  I'rol.  in  Psalm.  1,5.) 
It  is  omitted  by  those  writeiti  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g.  Slelito,  Gregory  Na- 
ziauzen,  Epijihanius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  lii)  as  attributed  "more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah  "  (jjuidnm  .  . .  scrihao  ejus  attrihnerunt 
. ,  .sed  Jfreiniae  celebratius  hahctur,  de  Civ.  xviii. 
.;.■•>),  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c.  Faust. 
xii.  4:3).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch  was 
admitted  into  the  Homish  Canon  ;  but  the  Protest- 
ant churches  have  unanimously  placed  it  among 
the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston  maintained 
its  authenticity  (I.  c.  infra). 

4.  Consitleiable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advo- 
cated its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was 
first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  &c. ;  but 
Jahn  is  vindecided  :  Bertholdt,  Einl.  1755),  and  this 
opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen,  Griine- 
berg,  Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Sinl.  §323). 
Others  again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text  (Eichhom,  Einl.  388  tf. ;  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1757  ;  Havernick,  ap.  De  Wette,  1.  c.)  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  ai-e  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  tirst  pai-t  (i. — iii.  8)  is 
such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation  and  not  as  the 
work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.g.  i.  14,  15,  22, 
ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8  ;  and  several  obscurities  seem  to 
be  mistranslations:  e.g.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  18,  29.  The 
second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  written 
with  gi'eater  freedom  and  vigour,  closely  approaches 
the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imitations  of  Jere- 
miah and  Daniel  which  occur  throughout  the  first 
part  (cf.  i.  15-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10;  "ii.  1,  2  =  Dan. 
ix.  12,  13,  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18)  give  place 
to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiali. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wi'ought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  language 
common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  wav  (for  instance  the  use 
ot  S€fTucoTris.a.TTo(rTo\-ri,^ifi0r]<ns  {Pofj.pe7v),  airoc' 
KKTix/is,  fxavva,  a-!vo(jrp4<peiv  (^neid.'),  (pyd^eadal 
rivi-,  uvofjLa  iTsiKaKiL(Tdai  firi  Tivi),  and  the  great 
cUscre]wncy  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  as  to  the  an-angement  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  probability  of  such  an  ad- 
dition having  been  made  to  the  canonical  prophe- 
cies. These  verbal  coincidences  cease  to  exist  in  the 
second  part,  or  become  very  rare ;  but  this  also  is 
distinguished  by  characteristic  words :  e.  g.  6  al<i- 
vios  6  ayios,  iirdyeiv.  At  the  same  time  the  ge- 
neral unity  (even  in  language,  e.  g.  x'^PMo^''"''''?) 
and  coherence  of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point 
to  tlie  work  of  one  man.  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §5  ; 
Hitzig,  Fjalm.  ii.  119;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes 
Isr.  iv.  232  n.).  Bertholdt  appears  to  be  quite  in 
error  {Einl.  1743,  1762)  in  assigning  iii.  1-8  to 
a  separate  wi-iter  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Bai-uch.     ]']wald  {I.  c. 
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pp.  230  ff.)  ass'gns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Ile'irew 
portion  is  concerned ;  but  the  present  Ijook  must  be 
placed  considerably  later,  probably  aliout  the  time 
of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B.C.  100),  or  somewhat 
earlier. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the 
English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is 
the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jerem.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jeremiah 
"  to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon." 
The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by  the  repetition 
of  a  common  burden :  they  are  no  gods ;  fear  them 
not  (tv.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can  a  man  think  or 
say  that  they  are  gods'?  (vv.  40,  44,  56,  64).  The 
condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same  partial 
reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship ;  and 
tliis  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  tlie  country  ' 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  There  is  no  po- 
sitive e\'idence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  supposed  re- 
ference in  2  Mace.  ii.  2,  is  more  than  uncertain  ; 
but  it  may  be  assigned  with  pr^«bability  to  the  first 
century  B.C. 

8.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the 
nine  and  a  half  tribes"  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  encou- 
ragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  {Einl.  §8) 
considers  it  to  be  the  production  ot  a  Syrian  monk. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  other  language.  Whiston 
{A  Collection  of  Authentiek  Records,  &.C.  London, 
1727,  i.  pp.  1  ff.,  25  tf.)  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  canonicity  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAEZIL'LAl  C^n2,  iron  ;  BepC^Wl ;  Ber- 

zillai').  1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed  hos- 
pitidity  to  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  he 
declined  the  king's  olier  of  ending  his  days  at 
court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39).  David  before  his  death 
recommended  his  sons  to  the  kindness  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  ii.  7). 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

3.  Ezr.ii.  61 :  iXeh.  vii.  63.  [R.  W.  B.] 

BAS'ALOTH  (Bacra\6>  ;  Alex.  haaXwS  ; 
Phasalon),  1  Esd.  v.  31.     [Bazlith.] 

BAS'CAMA  {t)  BaffKa/id  ;  Jos.  BaffKd ;  Bas- 
cama),  a  pla£e  in  Gilead  {els  rrjv  VaXaaKiriv) 
where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho, 
and  from  which  his  bones  were  afterwards  disin- 
ten-ed  and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon 
(1  Mac.  xiii.  23;  Joseph.  Jk*.  xiii.  6,  §6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      [G.] 

BA'SELAN  (almost  invai-iably  with  the  definite 
article,  tki'Sil  ;  Bacrdv  ;  Basan),  a  district  on  the 

east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"  land  of  Bashan"  ('3n  f^X,  1  Chr.  v.  11 ;  and 
comp.  Xum.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
"all  Bashan"  ('311  '?3  ;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;  Josh. 
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xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonl}'  without  aay 
addition.  It  was  fcikcn  by  the  children  of  Israel  after 
their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Arnon  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  tui-ned  "  from  their  road  over  Joi- 
dan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashau" — pro- 
bably by  very  much  the  same  route  as  that  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hdji  and  by  the  Romans 
before  them — to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Lejah.  [Edrei.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  who'"  came  o\it"  probably  from  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire  de- 
struction of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all  his  people  (Num. 
xxi.  33-35;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  Argob,  with  its  60 
strongly  fortified  cities,  evidently  formed  a  principal 
portion  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only 
a  portion  (13),  there  being  besides  a  large  number  of 
unwalled  towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth 
{i.  e.  Beeshterah,  comp.  .losh.  xxi.  27  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Maha- 
naim  (Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  viz. 
Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  city  of 
•  refuge"  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "  border  of  Gilead  "  on  the  south 
to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3,  10,  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arabah  or 
.Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  (Sulkhad)  and 
the  border  of  the  (ieshurites,  and  the  Maacathites  on 
the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5 ;  Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  "  lialf 
Gilead."  After  the  Jlanassites  had  assisted  their 
brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the 
.Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their  cattle 
in  the  possession  which  Closes  had  given  them  in 
Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  passing 
glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far  as  the 
Bible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until 
we  meet  with  it  as  being  devastated  by  Hazael  in 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  True  the  "oaks" 
of  its  forests  and  the  wild  cattle  of  its  pastures — 
the  "  strong  bulls  of  Bashan" — long  retained  their 
proverbial  fame  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and 
the  beauty  of  its  high  downs  and  wide  sweeping 
plains  could  not  but  strike  now  and  then  the  heart 
of  a  poet  (Am.  iv.  1;  Ps.  Ixviii.  15;  Jer.  1.  19; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  but  history  it  has  none ;  its  very 
name  seems  to  have  given  place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  one  which  had  a  connexion  with  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  the  nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-8),  and 
therefore  more  claim  to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  "  Gilead"  seems  to  have  begun 
to  take  the  first  place  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  place  which  it  re- 
tained afterwards  to  the  exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp. 
Josh.  xxii.  9, 15,  32  ;  .Judg.  xx.  1 ;  Ps.  Ix.  7,  cviii.  8  ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  21 ;  2  K.  xv.  29).  Indeed  "  Bashan  " 
is  most  frequently  used  as  a  mere  accompaniment 
to  the  name  of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  ailuded 
to  in  the  national  poetry. 

After  the  aiptivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  ili- 
vided  into  four  provinces — Gaulauitis,  Auranitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Of  these  four,  all  but 
tlie  thii-d  have  retained  almost  perfectly  tlieir  ancient 
names,  the  modern  Lejah  alone  having  supersede<i 
the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  province  of  Jmdan  is  the  most  wcst^ 
ern  of  the  four ;  it  abuts  On  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  foi-mer  of  which  it 
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rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sm-face 
of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though  now  almost 
wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil,  and  its  N.W. 
portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills  almost  every- 
where clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  ii.  259). 
No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  over 
its  surface.     [Golax.] 

The  Hauran  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  last  named  pro- 
vince and  S.  of  the  Lejah;  like  Jaulan,  its  surface 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  immense 
number  of  injined  towns,  and  also  many  inhabited 
villages.     [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intriaicies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the  Hau- 
ran and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Argob.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-el-Bathanyeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range  of 
Jehel  Hawan  or  ed  I) ruze  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It  is 
a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque  cha- 
racter, abounding  with  forests  of  evergi'een  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  [G.] 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IE,  a  name  given 
to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14).    • 

BASH'EMATH,  or  BAS'MATH   (nobS, 

fragrant;  Barref.LO.d ;  Basemath).  1.  Daughter  of 
Ishmael,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  fi'om  whose  son, 
Keuel,  fom-  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Jlahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9) ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's 
wives  recei\-e  dilTereut  names  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those 
by  which  they  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  history.  The  diversity  wiU  be  best  seen  by 
placing  the  names  side  by  side ; — 


Geneai.ogt 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Abolibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 

3.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 
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(Gen.  xxvi.  34  ;  xxviii.  9). 

2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  l^lon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 

3.  Maha!ath,d.  of  Ishmael. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  tliis  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively ;  and  we  may 
Well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  aiisen  fi'om  accident ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document,  are 
those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Auth.  d.  Pent.  ii.  277, 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  22(3).  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  ,a])pears  in  the  geiiealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aiiolihamaii,  a  name  which 
ajipears  to  liave  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  .xxxvi.  41).     The  only  groimd  ibr  Iiesitation 
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or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occuiTence  of 
this  name  Basheniath  both  in  the  naiTative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  Jillerent  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  gene- 
alogy. We  might  with  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  pei-sou  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages  ;  but  if 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  en-oneous. 
2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  called  in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  15).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BASIN.  1 .  p-irp  ;  <pid\ri ;  jMala  ;  from  p^T, 
to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434)  ;  often  in  A.  V.  boid.  2. 
|]IN;  Kpar^p  ;  crater.  3.  1123  ;  crater;  in  A.  V. 
sometimes  cup,  from  "1Q3,  cover,  a  cup  with  a  lid. 
4.  ?]D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii.  22)  6vpa,  and 
in  Vulg.  limen  (Ges.  p.  985). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
(lish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egj-ptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  mode-.n 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple-service,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receive  from  the  sacrilicial  \'ictims  the  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  gi-eat  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilder- 
ness, put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basins  "  niSNil,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxxix.  21 ;  Lev.  i.  5,  ii.  15,  iii.  2, 
8,  13,  iv.  5,  34,  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15, 
19 ;  Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in 
metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  biass,  by  Hiram  for 
Solomon,  besides  the  laver  and  gi-eat  sea,  mention 
is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first 
(■•pITp,  marg.  bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 
(2  Chr.  iv.  8  ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv. 
29  and  1  Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  pro- 
bably with  gi-eat  exaggeration,  reckons  of  <j>idi\ai 
and  crirovSeTa,  20,000"in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver, 
besides  ;ui  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparrjpis, 
for  the  offerings  of  Hour  mLxed  with  oil  (Ant. 
viii.  3  §§7,  8.  Comp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  152). 

2.  The  "basin"  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  vittt^jp,  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  spi-inkling,  T'D 
(.Ter.  Iii.  18),  which,  in  A.V.  "caldrons,"  Vulg. 
lelxtes,  is  by  the  Sp-.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[Was.:iing  of  Feet  and  Hands.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows :  (1)  'PD, 
so  called  from  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek  Kavovy  (Horn'. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  canistrum  (Virg.  Aen. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  £;  Ex. 
.xxix.  3,  23;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31;  Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  foi-m  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket 
is  delineatoil  in  Wilkinson's  Aiw.  E,jtjpt.  iii.  226, 
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after  the  specimens  rep;esented  in  the  tomb  of 
liameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Horn. 
Od.  X.  355),  and  we  must  assume  that  the  tenn 
sal  passed  from  its  strict  etymologic;d  meaning  to 
any  vessel  applied  to  the  puqjose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19, 
meat  is  served  up  in  a  .s  U,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  of  wickerwork.    The  expression  '•"ih  vD 

(Gen.  xl.  16)  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material 
of  which  the  baskets  were  made  {Kava  jSaiVa 
Symm.),  or  the  white  colour  of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  being  "  full  of  holes "  (A.  V. 

margin),  i.  e.  open  work  baskets.     (2)  rii?D?D 


Egyptian  Baskets, 


\A'ilkinson. ) 


a  word  of  kindred  origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used 
in   gathering  grapes  (Jer.    vi.   9).      (3j  XJLD,    in 

which  the  first-fraits  of  the  haiTest  were  presented 
(Deut.  xxvi.  2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with 
the  kneading-bowl  (A.V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii. 
5, 17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also  Hsed  for  house- 
hold purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  com  to  the 
mill.  The  equivalent  teim  in  the  LXX.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  /capraAAos, 
which  specifically  means  a  basket  that  tapers  down- 
wards (ic6(pivos  o|yr  ra  /ccira',  Suid.),  similar  to 
the  Roman  corbis.  This  shape  of  basket  appears 
to  have  been  famihar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  401).      (4)  3-1?3,  so  called  from  its  similarity 
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to  a  birdcage  or  trap  ((ca/jraAAos  is  used  in  the 
latter  sense  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30j,  probably  in  regard 
to  its  having  a  lid:  it  was  used  for  canying  fruit 
(Am.  viii.  1,  2)  ;  the  LXX.  gives  iyyos ;  Symm. 
more  con-ectly  KaKaOos  ;  the  Vulg.  micinus.  (5) 
l-1'l,  used  like  the  Greek  Ka^aOos  (LXX.)  for  car- 
rying fruit  (Jer.  sxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger 
scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brickyard  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
6;  K6(pivos,  LXX.;  pots,  A.V.),  or  for  holdins; 
bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7;  KcipraWos,  LXX.)": 
the  shajie  of  this  basket  and  the  mode  of  canying 
it  usual  amont;  the  brickmakejs  in  Egypt  is  deli- 
neated in  A\'ilkinson,  ii.  99,  aird  aptly  illustrates 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  Ii. 
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The  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  tlie  manufacture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognised  traile  among  tlie  Hi^brews. 

In  the  N.T.  baslcets  are  described  under  the  three 
following  terms,  k6<Pivos,  (nrvpls,  and  crapyivT). 
The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  desci'ibing 
St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus :  the  word  pro- 
perly refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a  rope  (Aesch. 
Snppl.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope  {irA^y/xa 
ri  SK  (rxoi'Viov,  Suid.) ;  fish-baskets  specially 
were  so  made  {airh  axoiviov  TrXey/xaTiov  els 
uTToSoxV  'X^'^'^'''  Etym.  Mag.).  With  regard  to 
tlie  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
KAcptuos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv. 
20,  xvi.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  John  vi. 
13),  and  airvpis  in  that  of  the  four  thousand 
(Matt.  XV.  37  ;  Mark  viii.  8),  the  distinction  is 
most  definitely  brought  out  in  Mark  \dii.  19,  20. 
The  airvpis  is  also  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
St.  Paul's  escape  (Acts  ix.  25).  The  ditierence 
between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very 
apparent.  Their  construction  appears  to  have  been 
the  same ;  for  K6<pivos  is  explained  by  Suidas  as 
ayyelov  irXeKTov,  while  <nrvpis  is  generally  con- 
nected with  (TTTSipa.  The  airvpis  {sporta,  Vulg.) 
seems  to  have  been  most  appropriately  used  of  the 
provision  basket,  the  Roman  sportiila.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  rh  rwv  irvpwv  ayyos ;  compare  also 
the  expression  ^^'ltvvov  airh  airvpiSos  (Athen.  viii. 
17).  The  K(i<pivos  seems  to  have  been  generally 
larger.  According  to  Etym.  Mag.  it  is  ;3o9u  Kol 
KolKov  xcipijitia ;  as  used  by  the  Romans  (Colum. 
xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  contained  manure  enough  to  make 
a  portable  hotbed  [Diet,  of  Ant.  Cophinus]  :  in 
Rome  itself  it  was  constantly  carried  about  by  the 
Jews  {quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex,  Juv. 
iii.  14,  vi.  542).  Greswell  {Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises 
that  the  use  of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  in,  but 
tliere  is  little  to  support  this.  [VV.  L.  B.] 

BAS'MATH  (nob|l ;  h  Baaeix/xde ;  Base- 
math^,  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahi- 
maaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
15).     [Bashemath.] 

BAS'SA  {Baaaal ;  Alex.  Bdaaa  ;  Vulg.  not 
recognizable),  1  Esd.  v.  16.     [Bezai.] 

BA'STAI  {Baadat;  Hasten),  1  Esd.  v.  31. 
[Besai.] 

BAT  (fl^lOy;  'hatalUph),  an  animal  in- 
cluded by  the  Mosaic  law  among  unclean  things 
which  may  not  be  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  18,  19,  and 
Lev.  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  accurately  described  in  the 
latter  passage  as  a  fowl  that  cieeps,  going  upon 
all-fours,  for  the  bat  has  claws  on  its  pinions  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  its  dwell- 
ing-place, and  creeps  along  it.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  20.  Bats  are  very  common  in  the  East. 
Layard  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  307)  describes 
his  visit  to  a  cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour, 
swarming  with  bats.  "  Flying  towai-ds  the  light," 
he  adds,  "  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  us  to  re- 
treat. They  clung  to  our  clothes,  and  our  hands 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  settling  on  our  faces. 
The  rustling  of  their  wings  was  lilce  the  noise  of  a 
gi'eat  wind,  and  an  abominable  stench  arose  from 
the  recesses  of  the  cave." 

The  derivation  of  fjPDy  is  of  itself  conclusive  as 
to   its   meaning,   being  from  btSJ?  =   VUr.  caliiji- 
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nosafuit  710X,  and  P]y  volans  ;  just  as  we  have  the 
Gk.  vvKTepis  from  j/il|,  and  the  Latin  Vcspertilio 
fi-om  vesper.  Gesenius  points  out  a  similar  deriva- 
tion in  Peisian.     Comp.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  415 : — 

"  Lucemque  perosi 
Nocte  volant,  seroque  trahunt  a  vespere  uuinen." 

In  the  three  passages  above  refen-ed  to  the  LXX. 
have  vvKTepis.  [W.  D.J 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev. 
XV.  pass.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6  ;  Num.  xix.  7,  19 ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  2,  4  ;  2  K.  v.  10)  ;  as  also  alter  mourning 
which  always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugura- 
tion (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4, 
24),  was  also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multi- 
plied into  feft  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  {Constit. 
de  Vasis  Sanct.  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict 
privacy  of  the  high-priest  in  bathing.  There  were 
bath-rooms  in  the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers 
Ahtines  and  Happarvah  for  the  priests'  use  (Light- 
foot,  Descr.  of  Temp.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  no  gi-eat  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times  ;  often  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined  ;  the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ;  Jud. 
X.  3;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The  "pools,"  such  as  that  or 
Siloam,  and  Hezekiah's  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx. 
20;  Is.  xxii.  11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by 
porticoes  (John  v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages 
of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in 
Josephus  {XovaSjxevos  arpariooTiKuiTepov,  B.  J.  i. 
17,  §7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (hence, 
no  doubt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Rome,)  by  legionary 
soldiei's.  We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  pro- 
vided with  a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of 
a  Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  g-uests  continued  swimming,  &c.  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §11,  XV.  3,  §3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias, 
or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomnst. 
AlOafi,  query  Al/xaO?  Bonfi-erius)  near  it,  and  of 
Cidlirrhoe,  near  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  much  resorted  to.  (Reland,  i.  46 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6,  §5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5  ;  Amm. 
Marcell.  xiv.  8;  Stanley,  375,  295.)  the  parallel 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  allusion.  (See  Diet. 
of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  art.  Balneae.)        [H.  H.] 

BATH.       [JlEASURES.] 

BATH-EAB'BIM,  the  gate  of  ("02  lyL'' 
D''3"l),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ileshbou,  by  (?y)  which  were  two  "pools," °  where- 
to Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant.  vii. 
4  [5]).  The  "  Gate  of  Bathrabbim  "  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bath- 


"  The.  "  fishpools"  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  piscinae  of 
the  Vulj,'.     Tie  Hebrew   word   Berecah  is  simply  a 

pool  or  tui;k. 
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rabbinl  iu  sound  is  Kabbah  {Ainmdn),  but  the  our 
fcink  of  which  we  g<aiu  any  intelligence  as  remain- 
ing at  Ileshan,  is  on  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the 
town  to  Amman  (Porter,  ILmdbook,  298).  Future 
investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulo-.  translate  :  iv  TrvXais  dvyarphs  -KoWStv ;  in 
porta  filiae  multiUullnk .  [G.] 

BATH'SHEBA  (yiK'-na,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &e. ; 
also  called  Bathshua,  y-1t^'"n3,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5 ; 
^npffa^ei  \  Joseph.  BeeQaa^T] ;  i.  e.  daughter  of  an 
ont/i,  or,  dduf/hterof  seven,  sc.  i/ears),  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5J, 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towardsDavid  was  increased, if  notcaused, 
by  the  dishonour  brought  by  him  upon  his  family  in 
the  person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child  which  was  the 
fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died : 
but  after  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  four 
sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6),  Shimea,  Shobab,  and 
Nathan.  When,  in  Da^ad's  old  age,  Adonijah,  an 
elder  son  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  a.side  m  his 
own  favour  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon, 
Bathsheba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11, 15,  23).  After 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
quested permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take 
iu  mariiage  Abishag  the  Shunamite.  This  permis- 
sion was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  (1  K.  i.  24,  25).  [David.] 
Bathsheba  was  sai(i  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition 
or  reproof  to  her  son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Corn,  a 
Lapid.  071  Prov.  sx.xi.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BATII'-SHITA   (y-IK'-n?;    Vat.    and    Alex. 

7]  Br}p<TaPe€  ;  Hethsnbee),  a  variation  of  the  name 
of  Bathsheba,  mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that 
Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name  (comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and 
Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where  "Bath-shua"  is  really 
the  name  of  Judah's  wife),  while  Bathsheba's 
original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHAEI'AS  (quasi  nnDT   n^3 ; 

BatO^axo-pia  ;  Alex,  and  Joseph.  Bed^axapia  ; 
Bethzachora),  a  place,  named  only  1  JJac.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  marched  from 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief 
of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter  was 
besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two  places 
were  seventy  stadia  apart  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4), 
and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were  intricate 
and  confined — ffTevrjs  oucrijs  ttjs  irapSZov  (Joseph. 
7).  •/.  i.  i.  §5,  and  comp.  the  passage  cited  above, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  .Josephus  knew  the 
spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every  re.spect  by 
tlie  modern  Beit  Sakarieh,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north  of  Beit  sHr, 
"  on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or  tell,  jutting 
out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  connected  with 
the  high  gi-ound  south  by  a  low  neck  between  the 
heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming  the  only 
place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  position"  (Rob.  iii.  283,  284).  The 
place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  road  between  four  and  rive  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem.     [Bethzur.1  [G.] 
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BAV'AI  CIS  ;  Bevei;  /Aave*'),  son  of  Henadad, 
ruler  ("lb*)  of  the  "  district"  ^^^Q)  of  Keilah  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TREE.   TheUeh.  Ezrdch  (H-lTN'j  occurs 

only  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  where  the 
A.  V.  renders  it  bay-tree,  and  in  the  margin  "  a  tree 
that  groiceth  in  his  oirn  soil."  In  this  passage  the 
LXX.  have  Sis  to$  KeSpovs  tov  Ai^dvov.  Gesenius 
renders  it  arbor  indijena,  and  deiives  it  fjom  the  root 
mt,  ortus  est  sol,  provenit,  progerminavit,  the  form 
niTN  being  equivalent  to  HI],  with  i<  prosthetic. 

There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  the  name  to  any 
particular  tree,  though  many  commentatois  suppose 
the  laurel  to  be  meant.  The  KeSpot  of  the  LXX. 
arose  from  confounding  mTX  with  Hfli^.  [W.  D.] 

BAZ'LITH  (ri'''?V?),  "Children  of  B."  were 
amongst  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  54).  In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name 
is  given  as  Bazluth  (ni?V3).  LXX.  in  both 
BacraXwd ;   Besluth.     [BasalOTH.] 

BDELLIUM,  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
hedolack  (PlVlS),  which  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  12 
as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  land  of  Ha- 
vilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the  colour  ot 
the  manna  is  said  to  be  as  the  colour  of  bdellium, 
while  in  Exod.  xvi.  14  the  manna  is  likened 
to  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.  The  LXX.  ren-  ' 
der  it  by  &p6pa^  in  Gen.  and  by  KpyaraXKov  in 
Num.  They  therefore  took  it  to  be  a  precious  stone  ; 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Reland,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  crystal,  and  by  Wahl  and  Hartmann, 
who  render  it  beryl,   and  would    read   n?"l3   for 

n?h3.     Others  have  taken  it  to  be  Bdellium,  a 

vegetable  product  exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in 
Arabia,  India,  and  Babylonia,  whitish  in  colour, 
resinous,  pellucid,  and  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
frankincense.  Dioscorides  describes  it  (i.  70,  al. 
80),  and  after  him  Pliny  (xii.  9,  §19).  See  also 
Joseph.  Ant.  ui.  1,  §6;  Celsius,  i7Vero&.  i.  324; 
and  Clericus,  ad  Gen.  ii.  12.  Gesenius  objects  to 
both  these  explanations.  It  cannot  be  a  precious 
stone,  he  ai'gues,  because  in  Gen.  ii.  12  JiK  is  pre- 
fixed to  D^E^',  not  to  nPHB.    It  is  not  a  gum,  because 

that  would  not  be  of  sufficient  value  to  rank  with 
the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  land  of  Havllah. 
He  adopts  therefore  the  theory  of  Bochait  {Hieroz. 
ii.  674-83,  iii.  592,  Lips.)  that  nVn3  signifies 
pearls,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persiftn  Gulf.  In  this  case  11713  is  a 
quadriliteral  from  712,  with  a  guttural  added,  and 

signifies  margarita  selecta  et  eximia.  It  is  most 
probable  that  bedolach  is  a  precious  stone.    [W.  D.] 

BEALI'AH  (nvV3,  remarkable  as  containing 

the  names  of  both  Baal  and  Jah ;  Baa\ia : 
Banlia),  a  Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.sii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (ni'pya,  the  plur.  fem.  form  of 

Baal ;  Ba\/j.aiudi/ ;  Alex.  Ba\(i6  ;  Balot/i),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 
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BE' AN,  Children  of  {v'Iol  Baiay ;  Josi'ph.  v'loi 
Tov  Badvov ;  filii  Bean),  a  tribe,  apparently  of 
predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into  "  towers" 
(■n-vpyovs)  when  not  plundering,"  and  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  Judas  Maccabaens(l  Mac.v.4).  Thename 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  more  information  this  must  remain 
mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  context  whether  the  residence  of  tliis 
people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of  Jordan.         [G.] 

BEANS  (h'iQ;  P&l),  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  "28  among  the  pro\'isions  brought  for  David 
and  for  the  people  to  ]\Iahanaim,  and  in  Ez.  iv. 
9  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  which 
the  prophet  should  eat  for  390  days.  The  LXX. 
in  both  places  have  KvafxSs.  Si  2  is  from  the 
root  772,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  signifies 
volvendo  aequare  et  eomplanare,  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  findere,  secare.  In  the  former  case 
we  have  allusion  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  bean 
— in  the  latter  to  its  mode  of  germination.  The 
monuments  of  Egj'pt  show  that  the  bean  was  culti- 
vated in  that  country  at  an  eaily  date  ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  statement  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
probably  an  article  of  food  with  the  lower  classes. 
Beans  with  rice  and  doun-a  bread  are  chief  articles 
of  food  to  this  day  among  the  Fellahs.  They  eat 
horse-beans  steeped  in  oil.  [W.  D.] 

BEAR  (31'n  and  3*1 ;  &pKTos ;  ursa),  an 
animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
ferocity  of  tlie  she-bear  when  deprived  of  her 
cubs  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov. 
xvii.  12  ;  and  Hos.  xiii.  8 — its  attacking  flocks  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36,  37 — its  hostility  to  cattle  is 
implie'l  in  Is.  xi.  7 — its  roaring  in  Is.  lix.  1 1 — its 
habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii.  15 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  in  Lam. 
iii.  10  ;  and  from  2  K.  ii.  24  we  may  infer  that  it 
would^  attack  men,  and  from  Am.  v.  19  that  it 
was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion.  The  second 
beast  of  Daniel's  ^•ision  "  was  Hive  to  a  bear,  and  it 
raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in 
the  mouth  of  it  between  the  teeth  of  it :  and  they 
s;iid  thus  unto  it.  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."  The 
y^  was  therefore  a  carnivorous  animal.  Tlie  beast 
in  Rev.  xiii.  2  had  the  feet  of  a  bear.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Wisd.  xi.  17,  and  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  by  &pKTOs.  Gesenius  de- 
rives 31'^  from  2'21,  rcps'd,  rependo  incessit ;  but 
Bochart  (Ifieroz.  i.  806)  says  it  was  so  called  he- 
cause   it   is   an    hairy   animd,    comparing  t_,^^. 

pnrr.os  pilos  hahuit  in  facie.  The  van'etv  of  the 
Asiatic  beai'  which  inhabits  the  Himalayas  is  espe- 
cially ferocious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
species  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  the 
animal  of  Scripture.  [\V.  D.] 

BEARD  (pT ;  ■Kwyoji';  larha').  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached 
to  it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyjjtians 
.  on  the  contrary,  setlulously,  for  the  most  \Mwi, 
shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Hei'odotus  (i.  36) 
mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  let  the  beard  gi-ow  in  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  times  shaved.     Hriicp  Joseph,  when  released 
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from  jiri.son,  "  shaved  his  beard"  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  ((ien.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  fillse  beard. 


Beards.      Ef;yptian,  from  Wilkinson  (top  row).     Of  other  nations, 
liom  Kosellini  and  Layarii  (bottom  row). 

made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  difierent  form  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  individuals 
being  represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two 
inches  long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length, 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up 
at  the  end  (Wilkinson,  An.E'jypt.  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syna,  and 
Armenia,  &c.,  are  represented  nearly  always  bearded. 
On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  represented  a  train 
of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle,  who  all  have 
short  beards,  as  have  also  gi-oups  of  vaiious  nations 
on  another  monument. 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are  re- 
presented sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  gi'owth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii".  127).  In  the  Kine^dte  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-^-iews  from  the  capture  of  Lachish  by 
Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards  very 
like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism bjth  in  Egyjjtian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  po.s- 
sible  to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the 
"  comers  of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  some- 
thing in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a 
ceremonial  difierence  fi-om  that  of  other  western 
Asiatics;  and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer. 
ix.  26,  XXV.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews 
retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between 
the  ear  and  eye  (/fpt^Tac^oi),  which  the  Arabs  and 
others  shaved  away.  Size  and  fulness  of  beard  are 
said  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Andeiix, 
Moeurs  et  Coutnmes  des  Ambes).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out 
in  mouniing  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii. 
37 ;  Ezr.  Tx.  3 ;  Bar.  \\.  31) ;  to  neglect  it  in 
seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and 
to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David  resentel  the  treat- 
ment of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4); 
so  the  yieople  of  God  are  figuratively  spoken  of  as 
"beard"  or  "hair"  which  he  will  shave  with  "the 
razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (Is.  vii.  20).  The  beiu-d 
was  the  object  of  salutation,  and  under  this  show  of 
fiieiidly  reverence  Joab  beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx. 
0).     The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the 
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beard,  nviis  peWonnel  with  much  cfireiiiony  hy  poi- 
sons (it'woaltli  •■iiid  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  Tho  re- 
movid  of  the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
tj-eatment  proper  to  3.  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  9).  There 
is  no  e\-idenc£  that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves 
to  wear  beards  otherwi-^e  than  they  wore  their 
own;  although  the  Kom;ms,  when  they  adopted 
the  fashion  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to 
cherish  their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave 
when  manumitted  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).  [H.  H.] 

BE'BAI  CnS;  Bafiat,  Bv0i,  Bri0at;  Bcbai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  G23  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
retimied  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11;  Neh.  vii.  16  ;  1  Esd.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechaviah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28  ; 
1  Esd.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).  [Pabi.] 

2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned  above 
(Ezr.  viii.  11).     Ba^t. 

BE'BAI  (Alex.  Bridal  ;  Vat.  omits ;  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is 
possibly  a  mere  repetition  of  the  name  Chobai 
occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHER  (133;  BoxSp;  Bechor:  first-born, 
but  according  to  Gesen.  a  young  camel,  which 
Simonis  also  hints  at,  Ononl.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6;  bat 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  however, 
can  look   at   the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

hn^ya  nba  y^s-ns*  iMn  jo^n,  without  at 

least  suspecting  that  m33,  his  first-horn,  is  a 
corruption  of  133,  Bechcr,  and  that  the  suffix  1  is  a 
corruption  of  "I ,  and  belongs  to  the  following  7ZlK^^5, 
so  that  the  genuine  sense  in  that  case  would  be, 
Benjamin  begat  Bala,  Beefier,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact 
agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  The  enumeration, 
the  second,  the  third,  &c.,  must  then  have  been 
added  since  the  corruption  of  the  text.  There  is, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  viz., 
that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  132  as  a  proper  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  132,  first-boni,  and  so  that  Ben- 
jamin had  no  son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In 
favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  position 
of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela  the  first-born 
in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position  it  would  be  in 
if  it  meant  "  first-boni ;"  that  Becher  is  a  singular 
name  to  give  to  a  second  son ;  and  that  the  dis- 
crepance between  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  where  Ashbel  is  the 
third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1.  where  he  is  expressly 
called  the  second,  and  the  omission  of  Ashbel  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  133  having  been  accidentally  taken 
for  a  proper  name,  instead  of  in  the  sense  of  "  first- 
born." It  may  be  added  further  that  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  38.  the  same  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  case 
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"  AVe  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption  of 
D1.  or  DX1.  and  belonsjs  to  the  preceding  TlXi  Ehi, 
as  Akiratn  is  certainly  the  right  name,  as  appears  by 
Num.  xxvi.  38. 


of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  is  in  the 
A.  V.  called  Bocheru,  in  Hebrew  -1133,  but  which 

in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  wpuTSroKos  avTOv,  and 
another  name,  'Aaa,  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons 
of  Azel.  And  that  the  i,XX.  are  right  in  their 
rendering  is  made  highly  probable  by  the  very 
same  foiTn  being  repeated  in  ver.  39,  "  and  the 
sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  were  Ulam  his  first-horn, 
11133    Jehush  t/ie  second,"  &c.     The  support  too 

which  Becher  as  a  proper  name  derives  from  the 
occun-enoe  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (BapdS, 
LXX.)  is  substituted  for  Becher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20, 
and  that  it  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Num.  xxvi.  35.  Moreover,  which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  families  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Becher  or  tlie  Bachrites,  but 
Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela 
and  the  Belaites.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
this,  the  first  supposition  was,  it  can  scarcely  ke 
doubted,  substantially  the  true  one.  Becher  was 
one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel, 
and  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of 
the  fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  st'ttled  in 
Egypt,  viz.  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  Jlanasseh  and 
Ephraim,  Benjamin  and  his  three  sons  above  named, 
Gei-a,  Naaman,  Ehi  CPiX  alias  D1''^^5,  Ahiram, 
Num.  xxvi.  38,  and  ^1^^^.  Aharah,  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
and  perhaps  milK  and  n^nt^^  ver.  4  and  7),  and 
Ard  (11X,  but  in  1  Chr.  viii.' 3, 11^5,  Addar),  the 

sons  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1  Chr. 
viii.  5,  but  Hupham  Niuu.  xxvi.  39),  apparently 
the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12), 
and  Rosh,of  w^hom  we  can  give  no  account,  as  there 
is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel  passages, 
unless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  {^'IIV),  a.  son  of 
Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.^  And  so,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
sei-vation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage,  only  that 
they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  gi'eat-grandson 
therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the  others  sons 
of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact  of  there 
being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Jloab,  as  related  in 
Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular  circumstance 
of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a  family  of  Bachrites^, 
among  the  sons  of  E])hraim  (ver.  35),  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath,  who  came  to 
steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that 
border  afft-ay  related  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly 
thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore  have  sought 
husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  njust 
have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  Becher,'^  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  "that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as 
Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22  ;  Num.  xxxii.  40,41).    The 


b  This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  hut  having  for- 
feited his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephraimitish 
inheritance. 
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time  when  Becher  first  appears  among  tlie  I'^pliraim- 
ites,  viz.,  just  before  the  entering  into  the  promised 
land,  when  the  people  were  uumrjered  by  geuealocfies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly 
favourable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  sxvi.  52-56, 
xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher's  family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1  Chr.  %-ii.  8,  were 
Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai,  Omri,  Jerimoth, 
and  Abiah;  other  branches  possessed  the  fields 
round  Anathoth  and  Alameth,  called  Alemeth 
vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18.  Which  of  the 
above  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and  which  were 
grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendants,  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most  important 
of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul,  and  his 
greiit  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  38),  the  last  named 
Abiah,  was  it  seems  literally  Bechei-'s  son.  The 
generations  appear  to  have  been  as  follows ;  Becher 
— Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ) — Bechorath": — Zeror 
— Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  35) — Ner— Kish— Saul. 
Abner  was  another  son  of  Ner,  brother  therefore  tn 
Kish,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  tr 
have  been  the  first  of  his  house  who  settled  nt 
Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which  ' 
perhaps  he  acquired  by  his  man-iage  with  Jlaachah 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  famil^ 
and  was  called  afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam 
xi.  4;  Is.  X.  29).  From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  woul  1 
seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  \  ei 
3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela.  But  the  text  appears  t 
be  very  coiTupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  \\  \ 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  who  headc  i 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described  m 
2  Sam.  XX. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  siiid  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  Perhaps 
t'lerefore   nriQK'D  is  used   in  the  wider  sense  of 

tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  pass;ige  may  only 
'.nean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
apparent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  dilierent 
times  when  diilerent  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  uk  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt;  (2)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan  ;  (3)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David  ;  and  (4)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjmnin, 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Becher 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1  Chr.  vi\.  20.    Same  as  the  preceding.    [A.  C.  H.] 
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BECHO'RATH  (n-}b3  ;  Vat.  Baxi>.;  Alex. 
B€xa)pa0;  Bechornth),  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah, 
and  grandson  of  Becher,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix. 
I,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.     [Becher.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

BEC'TILETH,  the  plain  of  (rh  veS'iov  BaiK- 

TiXaie  ;  Alex.  BeKTeAe'S  ;  Syr.  iv^A.j*JD    h^jj::^ 

=  house  of  slaughter),  mentionpd  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  Jying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaKTaXaWd,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy  ;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch.  The 
most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa, 
or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon. 
.-\iid  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a  corruption  of 
that  well-known  name  :  if  indeed  it  be  a  historical 
word  at  all.  [Q."] 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  paits : — 
1.  the  substratum;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the  pil- 
low ;  4.  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for  1. 

tl         1  Tiiui  t  il  poi  tions 


°  It  is  possible  that  Bechorath  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acci- 
dentally inverted. 

<i  Comp.  1  Chr.  vii.  14,  viii.  5,  6,  29,  ix.  35. 


Kelluws,  Asta  itmrrr  ) 

1.  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was 
limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts.  2.  A 
quilt  liner  than  those  used  in  1.  In  summer  a  thin 
blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
person,  often  foiTned  both  1.  and  2.  and  that  with- 
out a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the 
poor  man  might  not  lack  his  needful  coveiing 
(Deut.  xxiv.  13).  3.  The  only  material  mentioned, 
for  this  is  that  which  occm's  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to 
signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's-hair. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily 
adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of 
tlie  ordinary  use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18,  occurs  the  word 
np3  {TTpoffKecpaXaiov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be 

the  proper  tenn.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's- 
skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of  a 
"  pillow,"  also,  in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay 
asleep  (Mark  iv.  38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The 
block  of  stone  such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps 
with  a  gamient,  was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer 
folk,  shepherds,  &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platfonm  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  fho  bed- 
ding. (See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and 
poi-table  frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of 
the  word  HtSp,  which  is  used  for  a  "  bier  "  (2  Sam. 
iii.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for 
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the  litter  on  which  a  sick  person  miglit  be  carrietl 
(I  Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  (Gen. 
xlvii.  .31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 
clined at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems  the 
comprehensive  and  generic  term.  The  proper  word 
for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  K'^y,  used  Deut.  iii. 

11,  to  descnbe  that  on  which  lay  the  giant  Og, 
whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one  of  iron. 
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Bed  and  Head-rest.     (Wilkinson,  Ancient  E^pi 


5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud. 
xiii.  9);  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  '21,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple 
and  fine  Ihien,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting 
parts  of  beds  (Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10)  where 
the  word  p''")2X,  LXX.  <pope7ou,  seems  to  mean 

"a  litter"    (Prov.  vii.   16,  17;    Amos  xi.  4).  So 
also  are  perfumes. 


There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals;  the  same 
article  being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during 
the  day.  this  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bed- 
stead in  all  its  forms,  except  perhajs  the  litter. 
There  was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  ilM^O,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and 
"  lodge,"  which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a 
hammock,  perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is  i  8 
xxiv.  20).  ■      ' 

Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,   11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 

The  ordinaiy  furniture  of  a  bedchamber  in  pri- 
vate life^  is  given   in    2   K.  iv.    10.     The  "bed- 
chamber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden, 
was,    as   Oalmet   suggests    (Diet,   of   Bib.    Art.  i 
"  Beds "),  probably,  a  store-chamber  for  keepino-  I 
beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted  ' 
to  conceal   the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2  ;   2  Chr.  xxii. 
11,   nitSKjr.   l-in  "  chamber  of  beds,"   not   the 
usual  nSLVp  lin   "  chamber   of  reclining,"    Ex. 
ru.  23  .and  passim). 


The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  part.s  of  the  j^alace  Beems  marked 
in  the  passages,  Ex.  viii.  .3 ;  2  K.  vi.  12.     [H.  II. J 

BE'DAD  (T12;   Bapd5;  Badnd),  the  father 

of  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  "  Hadad  ben-Bedad  " 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35  ;   1  Chr.  i.  46). 

BE'DAN  (j"ia;  Badan),  mentioned  1  Sam.  xii. 

11,  as  a  Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon) 
and  Jephthah.  As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  person  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in 
Pole  {Synopsis,  in  lac).  Some  maintain  him  to  be 
the  Jair  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must 
then  be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseli, 
(Num.  xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Pai'aphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan  in 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be  an- 
other name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of  Ben- 
Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  meaning  in 
or  into  Dan  (3)  with  a  reference  to  Judg.  xiii.  25. 

Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very  probable, 
or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  oider  of  the 
names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition  that 
Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ai'gument 
for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Paraphrast.  The 
LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak,  a  very  pro- 
bable correction  except  for  the  order  of  the  names. 
Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  false  reading  for 
Abdon.  Aiter  all,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Book  o( 
Judges  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  it  is  possible  that  Bedan  was  one  of 
the  Judges  whose  names  are  not  preserved  in  it, 
and  so  may  perhaps  be  compai-ed  with  the  Jael  of 
Judg.  V.  6,  who  was  probably  also  a  Judge,  though 
we  loiow  nothing  about  the  subject  except  from  Debo- 
rah's song.  The  only  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as 
Bedan  is  mentioned  with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and 
Samuel,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an  important 
Judge,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  omitted  in  the 
history.  The  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  views  which  identify  him  with  Abdon  or  .lair, 
who  are  but  cursorily  mentioned.      [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEDEI'AH  (nn3;    Ba5a/a;    Badaias),  one 

of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

BEE   (n'113"'T,    Deborali),   a   gregarious  insect 

of  the  Hymenopterous  order.  In  Deut.  i.  44, 
Ps.  cxviii.  12,  and  Is.  vii.  18  reference  is  made 
to  the  way  in  which  bees  attack  the  objects  of 
their  anger  in  swarms.  Both  the  Psalmist  and 
the  Prophet  in  all  probability  adojited  the  simile 
from  Woses.  "  The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  came  out  against  you  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do,"  &c.  (Deut.  I.  c).  In  Judg. 
xiv.  8  and  in  Ecclus.  xi.  3  the  production  of  honey 
by  bees  and  its  use  as  food  is  mentioned.  Bees 
must  have  been  very  common  in  Palestine  to  justify 
the  title  gii-en  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Prov.  vi.  8 
the  LXX.  have  introduced  after  the  description  of 
the  forethought  of  the  ant  a  similar  paneaijTic  on 
the  bee  as  an  example  of  industry  and  ingenuity  iu 
her  work.  This  insertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  for  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandriniis,  by  Origen,  by  Basil,  &e.     The  LXX. 
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alwaj-s  render  mil^  by  fxeXla-ffa.  The  root  of 
the  word  is  13"1,  cxcgit — examen  cqnim  quasi  exa- 
gimcn  (Ges.)  [W.  D.] 

BEELI'ADA    (Pl^'pyS  =  known    by  Baal; 

TT  :  V  : 

'EAiaSe ;  Alex.  BaXAioSa ;  Baaliadd),  one  of 
David's  sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada,  El 
being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  {^eeXaapos ;  Bcelsuro),  1  Esd. 

V.  8.       [BiLSHAN.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (Bee'Aree^os  ;  Alex.  BecA- 
TfficiB ;  Balthcmus),  an  officer  of  Ai-taxerxes  re- 
siding in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).    The  name 

is  a  coiTuption  of  DJ?p  ?J?3  =  lord  of  judgment, 

A.  V.  "  chancellor ;"  the  title  of  Rehum,  the  name 
immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  CBeeXCe^ovK;  Bcchchub),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  .Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereitjnty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark'iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  15  if.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzehul,  and  not 
Beelzebub  as  given  in  the  SjTiac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions  ;  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  alteration  being 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  compaiison  with  2  K.  i. 
2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  146,  Ko.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject: — (1)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change 
of  the  final  letter  of  the  name?  (2)  On  what 
grounds  did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Beelzebub  of 
Ekron  the  peculiar  position  of  6  ^px^ov  twv 
SaLfiovioov?  The  sources  of  information  at  our 
command  for  the  answer  of  these  questions  are 
scanty:  the  names  are  not  found  elsewhere:  the 
LXX.  translates  Beelzebub  BaaA  fiviav,  as  also 
does  Josephus  (^Ant.  ix.  2,  §1);  and  the  Talmudical 
writers  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound,  or  the 
meaninq  of  the  word.  The  foniier  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  olfeusiv£ 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was 
altered  to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Habakkuk 
became  in  the  LXX.  'Afx^aKovfj.  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  I,  as  a  substitute  for 
6,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occun-ence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part  of  tiie  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt,  x.25,  comparing  M.e\x6\  in  the 
LXX.  as  =  Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change':  we 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connexion  with  this 
view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  accidental 
nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  carries 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it :  these 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
■|)are  the  ailo]->tion  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  imfrequcntly 
indulged  in  an  exerwse  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
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upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  us  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarali  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  {Exercita- 
tions.  Matt.  xii.  24^,  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes ; 
some  connect  the  term  with  P-IST,  Imhitation,  thus 

making  Beelzebul  =  ot«:o5€a";r(5T7)s  (Matt.  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air "  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  in- 
habiting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.), 
or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers, 
Phoenic.  i.  260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Realwort.  art. 
Beelzebub ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  p.  205, 

forasimilai'view).  Others  derive  it  from  ?3T,  dmig 
(a  word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  iise  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  fi-equently  occurring  in  Talmudical 
writers),  thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord 
of  dung,  or  the  dunghill ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense, 
as  zebel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as 
=  idol  or  idolatri/  (comp.  Lightfoot  Exercit.  Matt. 
xii.  24;  Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of 
false  gods,  in  which  case  it  =  &pxi^y  twv  Saifiovlwv. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  tormer  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  ;'eferred  to  in  the  N.  T. 
(Carpzov,   Appar.    p.  498,    comparing   the    term 

Dv-1?il  as  though  connected  with  7/5,  dung; 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  xii.  25):  the  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  rmder 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 
bacus  pilluktrius  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case 
Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  inditferently. 
2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  refei-ence  in  Matt.  x.  25  may 
have  origuiated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Ba;\lzebub,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the 
unclean  spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred 
it  to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  &pxwv  tZv  Sai- 
/xovlcov  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  tlie  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  acceunt  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BE'EK  ("IX3  =  myW;  Th  (ppeap;  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites, lying  beyond  the  Anion,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  piinces '" 
and  "  nobles  "  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Numb.  xxi.  IG-IS)."      This 


»  There  is  no  connexion  between  the  "  grathering" 
in  vcr.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  it  miprht 
be  inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
event  dcicribed  in  the  latter  ;  but  the  two  -words 
rendered  "  gather  "  arc  i-adically  different, — TTlp  in 
ch.  XX.,  P|DK  in  xxi. 
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is  jiossibly  the  Beer-eliji,  or  "  wpU  of  heroes," 
referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  Tlie  "wilderness"  p3"l!p) 
which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  tlie 
last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  before  spoken  of 
in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  misfcike  for  "1N30. 
It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
clause,  Kol  anb  (ppearos — "  and  from  the  well," 
i.  c'.  "  from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x. 
4) — this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  "  followed  "  the  people,  from  its  first  airival 
at  Rephidim,  through  their  wandeiings.  The  water 
— so  the  tradition  appeai-s  to  have  run — was  gi-anted 
for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the 
entire  camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Ivum.  sx.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  appai-ently  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
on  each  futm-e  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these ;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed,  and  was  resorted  to  for  healmg  purposes 
(Tai-gums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4). 

2.  A  place  towliich  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat.  BuL-fip;  the  Alex, 
entirely  alters  the  passage — koL  iiropevOri  iv  oSw 
Kal  ((pvyev  els  'Papa;  Vulg.  hi  Bcra).  [G.] 

BEE'EA  (X1N3  ;  BeTjpd ;  Bera),  son  of  Zo- 
phah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE'EAH  (iTJXS  ;  Be'ijA  ;  Alex.  BeTjpd  ; 
Becra),  prince  (i?''K*J)  of  the  Reubenites,  carried 
away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  6). 

BEEE-E'LIM  ip'hi^  1X3,  well  of  heroes  ; 

(bpiap  To5  AtA.ei/i;  puteus  Elirn),  a  spot  named  in 
is.  XV.  8  as  on  the  "  border  of  Moab,"  apparently 
the  south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pro- 
mised land,  close  by  the  "  bordei  of  Moab"  (Num. 
xxi.  16;  comp.  13),  and  such  is  the  suggestion  of 
Gesenius  (Jesaia.  533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim 
was  probably  chosen  by  the  Prophet  out  of  other 
places  on  the  boundaiy  on  account  of  the  similarity 

between  the  sound  of  the  name  and  that  of  nfl??* 

— the  "  howling  "  which  was  to  reach  even  to  that 
remote  point  (f^wald,  Proph.  233).  [G.] 

BEE'EI  (^"IN3j  fontanus,  Gesen. ;   illustrious, 

Fiii-st;  Be'(7p,  Gen.,  BeTjpet,  Hos. ;  Beeri).  1. 
The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  question 
tliat  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
Kxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anali,  and  con- 
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seqiicutly  Beeri  and  Auah  must  bo  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  pereon.  There  is  the  further  diffi- 
culty that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite,  whilst  Anah 
is  cidled  a  Ilorite  and  also  a  Hivite,  and  we  have  thus 
three  designations  of  race  given  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  is  stated  under  Anah  that  Hivite  is  most 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  transcription 
for  Horite.  With  regard  to  the  two  remaining  names 
the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be  formidable.  It  is 
agi-eed  on  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  C^H) 

signifies  one  who  dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a 
Troglodyte ;  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  ]\Iount  Seir  were  so 
designated  because  they  inhabited  the  numerous 
caverns  of  that  moimtainous  region.  The  name 
therefore  does  not  designate  them  according  to  their 
race,  but  merely  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  to 
whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of  their  race 
we  know  nothing  except  indeed  what  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  same 
individual  may  teach  us:  and  from  this  case  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglodytes  or  Hor- 
ites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  the  widely  exiended 
Canaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  sup^ 
position  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the 
accounts  gives  us  just  the  infonnation  we  migl.'t 
expect.  In  the  narrative,  where  the  sti-ess  is  laid 
on  Esau's  wife  being  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her 
father  is  called  a  Hittite  ;  whilst  in  the  genealogy, 
where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  the  previous  occupants  of  Mount  Seir, 
he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  described  under- 
the  more  precise  term  Horite.  2.  Father  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BEEE-LAHA'I-EOI  CNT  iPl^  1X2,  well  of 
the  living  and  seeing  [(rcd]  ;  (ppiap  ov  evwinov 
elSov ;  rb  ippiap  t^j  opaffeoos  ;  puteus  viventis  et 
videntis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring," 
(A.  V.  fountain,  comp.  ver.  1)  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
and  therefore  in  the  "south  country"  (Gen.xxiv. 
62),  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
was  so  named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her 
C^l)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14).     From  the  fact  of  this 

etymology  not  being  in  agi-eement  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  name,  it  has  been  suggested  (Ges.  Thes. 
175)  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lechi  (comp. 
Judg.  XV.  9,  19).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Lechi  of  Samson's  adventure  was  much  too  far 
north  to  be  the  site  of  the  well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  de;ith  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  aimounces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  MoTjle  or  Moilahi,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of  Euheiheh; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
oi Beit  Hagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
by  which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preseixed  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which, 
according  to  the  Jloslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem 
at  Mecca.  [G.] 


»  One  of  the  very  few  cases   in  which  the  two 
words  py,  Ain,  a  living  spring,  and  "1J<2,  Beer,  an 

artificial  well,  are  applied  to  the  same  thing. 
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BEE'ROTH  (nnxa.Mr^fe;  Bvpcir,  BeripcoOd, 

B7]p(i6  ;  Bcroth),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  dehided  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chepliii-ah, 
and  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
fxviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ish-boshetli  being 
named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  34),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beei-oth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
K.  Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29  ;  1  Esdr.  v.  19). 
[Berotii.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  {Onom.  Beeroth 
with  the  corrections  of  Keland,  618,9;  Rob.  i.  452, 
note)  agi-ees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modern 
el-Bireh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndblns,  just  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Kob.  i.  451,  2  ;  ii.  262). 
No  mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted 
above  is  found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link 
connecting  it  with  the  'N.  T.  has  been  suggested, 
aiid  indeed  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
which  we  may  well  wish  to  regard  as  true,  viz. 
that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  parents  of  "  the 
child  Jesus"  discovered  that  he  was  not  among 
their  "  company  "  (Luke  ii.  43-45).  At  any  rate 
the  spring  of  el-Bireh  is  even  to  this  day  the  custom- 
ary resting-place  for  caravans  going  northward, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nugent,  ii.  112; 
Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Baanah  and  Rechab,  the  murderers  of 
Lshbosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we  find 
Nahari  "  the  Beerothite  "  (Tl'lNan ;  6  Btiewpaios  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  "  the  Berothite  "  (^ni^ri  ; 
o  Bripa>ei ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the  "  mighty 
men  "  of  David's  guard.  [G.] 

BEE'ROTH  OF  the  Children  of  Jaakan 
(Il'?i^''."''P.2  n'"lkS;3  ;  Bripuie  vlHv  'laKL/x  ;  Alex. 
'la/cei'/x;  Beroth  filiorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of  the 
tribe  of  Bene-Jaakan,  wliich  fomied  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
X.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bene  Jaakan  only.  [g.] 

BEER'-SHEBA  (ynK>  1X3,  J?nK>  '3,  .'W/  of 
sweariwj,  or  of  seven;  <Pp4ap  6pKi(Tfj.ov,  and  *pe'ap 
rov  bpKov,  in  Genesis  ;  Bripaa^ee  in  Josluia  and 
later  books ;  Jos.  Btipffov^dr  opKiov  54  (ppeap  Xe- 
■yoiTo  &v;  Bersabee),  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed,  according  to 
tlie  well-known  expression,  the  southern  liirit  of 
the  countr}'. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
1.  According  to  tlie  first,  the  well  was  dug  by 
Abraliam,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  he 
and  Abimolechthe  king  of  the  Philistines  "sware" 
(•lyap'J)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs;"  and  iis  the  Hebrew  word  for  "seven" 
is  ])y^,  Sheba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.     It  should  not  be  over- 
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looked  that  here,  and  in  subsequent  early  notices  of 
the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba  (y3SJ'  '3). 

2.  The  other  naiTative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occun-ence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
which  both  Abimelech  the  kiugof  the  Philistines,  and 
Phichol  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concerned,  with 
the  difference  that  the  personon  the  Hebrew  side 
of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
"seven"  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  deri- 
vation of  .Shibeah  {TiVl^,  not  "  Shebah,"  as  in 
the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention  of  the  "  swearing " 
(.1j;ni^;')inver.31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  1 8  as  refen-iug 
to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  enquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  two  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  South,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beersheba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells — apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wachj  es-Seha'.  They  lie  just 
a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44§  feet  to  the  surflice  of 
the  water:  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well 
reaches  downwards  for  28|  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  cm-b-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "  look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger  well 
there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs — some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  fomrerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  well.  The  circle 
around  is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass 
with  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonai-,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells — apparently  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Velde — are,  according  to  his  a<;couut 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the  bed 
of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  trom  the  other  two,  that  the  latter  were 
missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are 
scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of 
moderate  size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near 
the  spot.  So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer- 
sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 
a  "  grove"  (^K'N,  Esliel)  as  a  place  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi.  33 — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from  Esau 
to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
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triarchal  cucampmcut  round  the  wells  iii'  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  oa  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  a])pear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  "the  God  of  his  father,"  doubtless  under 
the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the .  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "cities"  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (xix.  2  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's  sons 
were  judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its  dist- 
ance no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  "  holy  cities"  (LXX.  to?$  rfYtaff/xe- 
vois  irSXetn)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  16).  By  the  times  of  the  mo- 
narchy it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  south- 
erly place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place 
of  aiTival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading 
between  Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
ilirection  would  naturally  lead  to  the  foi-mation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  imporfcmce.  Hither  Joab's  census  ex- 
tended (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Elijah  bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant 
(r\')P^)    before    taking   his  journey   across    the 

desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba (Judg.  XX.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
mised land  ;  just  as  "  from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption. After  the  return  from  the  captivity  the 
formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  "  from 
B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom"  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beersheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  iucidentiil 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Oilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
V.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  tbrm  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  '  way  '  of  Beer- 
sheba!"" After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records ; 
like  man}'  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  ensured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beersheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  (oppidam, 
(^uaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30  ;  or  vicus  grandis,  Onom.), 
tlie  station  of  a  Roman  praesidium  ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land,  020).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
desciibed.     It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
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retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit — Bir  es-Seha 
— the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven."  [G.] 

BEESH'TEKAH    (Pinrip'ya  ;      V   Boaropi, 

Alex.  Beedafjci  ;  Bosrd),  one  of  the  two  cities 
allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  By 
compaiison  with  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  7  1 , 
Beeshterah  appears  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaroth. 
In  tact  the  name  is  considered  by  Gesenius  as  merely 
a  contracted  form  of  Beth-Ashtaroth,  the  house  of 
A.  {Thes.  196;  comp.  17o_).      [BosOK.]        [G.] 

BEETLE    {hi'\r\,    Ghar,j6l)    occurs    only   in 

Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  four 
flijiru]  creeping  tilings,  that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Israelites  were  pei- 
mitted  to  eat.  The  other  three  are  the  locust,  the 
bald  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  i-espectively  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  fipovxos,  aTTo-K-q,  and  &Kpis 
— while  they  translate  ^jlin  by  o<piOi.idxvs,  which 

Suidas  explains  by  eZSos  UKpiSos,  /xri  txov  irrepd. 
Pliny  (xi.  29)  and  Ari.^totle  (Hist.  Anim.  ix.  6) 
mention  locusts  that  are  serpent-destroyers. 

Beetle  is  certainly'  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
>'jl"in.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  beetle,  though 

common  in  Egypt,  was  ever  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  various  kinds  of  locusts  were  so.  The  word  is 
derived  fi'om  an  unused  quadriliteral  ?]l"}n  =  Arab. 

V;^-.*^,  saliit,   saltitavit ;  as  in   Germ,  we  have 

Heuschrecke  from  schrechen.  The  Egyptian  beetle 
is  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii.  21,  &c.,  under  the  name 
iiyirriX  where  the  A,  V.  renders  it  "  swarms  of 
fliesV'     See  Vly.  [W.  D.] 

BEHEADING.     [Punishments.] 

BE'HEMOTH  (niDnS),  an  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job  xl.  15-24,  .and  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  Sci'ipture.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  as  to  what  animal  is  meant,  the 
principal  authorities  being  in  favour  either  of  the 
elephant  or  the  hippopotamus.  Among  those  who 
adopt  elephant  ai'e  Drusius,  Grotius,  Schultens, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  &c.,  while  among  the  advocates 
of  rhinoceros  are  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  p.  754 
sq.),  Ludolf  (Hist.  Aethiop.  i.  11),  and  Gesenius 
{Thes.  Ling.  Heh.  p.  183).  The  arguments  of 
the  last  in  favour  of  his  own  view  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  1st,  the  general  puqiose  and 
plan  of  Jehovah's  two  discourses  with  Job  )p- 
quire  that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  dis- 
course is  classed  with  the  crocodile  should  be  an 
amphibious  not  a  tenestrial  animal,  the  first  dis- 
course (xxxviii.  xxxix.)  having  been  limited  to 
land-animals  and  birds.  2ndly,  the  crocodile  and 
hippopotamus  being  both  natives  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  ai'e  constantly  mentioned  together  by 
the  ancient  wi-iters  (see  Herod,  ii.  69-71;  Diod. 
i.  35  :  Plin.  xxviii.  8).  3rdly,  it  seems  certain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the 
contrast  between  vv.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  y\.  23, 
24,  in  which  the  argument  seems  to  be,  "  Though 


»  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  be- 
tween the  word  "way"  or  "manner"  in  this  for- 
nuila  ('il'l'in,  literally  "the  roud"),  and  the  woid 


j)  oSo's,  "the  way"  (A.  V.  incorrectly  "that  way,"  by 
which  tlie  new  religion  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (see  is.  2,  &c.). 
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he  feedeth  ujion  c^i-ass,"  &c.  lil<e  other  ;mim;ils,  yet 
lie  liveth  and  delightetli  in  the  waters,  and  nets  are 
set  for  him  there  as  tor  tish,  which  by  his  great 
strength  he  pierces  through.  4tlily,  the  mention 
of  his  tail  in  v.  17  does  not  agree  with  the  elephant, 
iior  can  23T,  as  some  have  thought,  signify  tlie 
trunk  of  tliat  animal :  and  5thly,  though  mOHIl 
may  be  the  plural  majestatis  of  nOHS,  bestia,  yet 
it  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  60s 
marinas,  put  into  a  Semitic  form. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Job  which  de- 
scribes the  behemoth,  literally  rendered.  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  hippopotamus  better  than  the  ele- 
pliant. 

"  Beiiold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  have  made 
with  thee!  He  eateth  c/u'i'cs  (  =  the  Egyptian  scc- 
tile porrum)  like  cattle  !  Behold  now,  his  strength 
is  in  his  loins  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  (lit. 
firm  parts)  of  his  belly. 

"  He  curveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar  :  the  tendons  of 
his  haunches  are  intertwined. 

"  His  bones  are  as  pipes  of  brass ;  his  spine  like 
bars  of  hammered  iron. 

"  Ho  is  chief  of  the  works  of  God :  He  that  made 
him  hath  furnished  him  with  his  weapon  (i.  e. 
Ids  sharp-cutting  teeth). 

"  For  as  to  fodder  the  mountains  bring  it  forth 
for  him,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  disport  there. 
"  Beneath    the    lotus-trees    he    lieth    down;     in 
co^'ert  of  the  reeds  and  marsh. 

"  The  lotus-trees  hide  him  with  their  shadow  ; 
the  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo  !  the  river  hath  swoln  beyond  his  channel, 
he  does  not  haste  to  fly  ;  he  is  confident  though  a 
river  (or  .lordan)  draw  near  to  his  mouth. 

"In  his  eyes  (=  sight)  shall  we  take  him? 
through  the  nets  he  has  bored  his  nostril." 

This  description  fully  accords  with  Gordon  Cum- 
ming's  accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  also  with  Dr.  Livingstone's  ac- 
count of  the  animal.  [W.  1).] 

BE'lvAII.     [Weights.] 

BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  A:ND  dragon.     [Danirl,  Apocry- 

PltAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BE'LA  (J?'^2  ;   Ba\a,  and   BaAe,  and  BaXaK, 

(Jen.  xiv.  2,  8  ;  Bola;  a  swalloioing  up,  or  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Liber  Nom.  Hebr.,  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  2aA.ai,  in  the 
<Jod.  Reg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  is  written 
BaWa,''  and  interpreted  KarairovTicTfihs  (see  Ps.  Iv. 
( !i\'.)  y,  Sept.).  Jerome  ajjpears  to  confound  it  with 
7^3,  where  he  renders  it  "  hahens,  sive  devorans ;" 
and  with  1173,  where  he  says,  "  Balla,  absorpta 

sive  invctcrata"). 

1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  which  was 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  received  the 
name  of  Zoar  (1^1^),  smaUness,  i.  e.  a  little  one 
Cfion.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab 
and  Palestine  (Jerome  ou  Is.  xv.),  and  on  the 
route  to  Egypt ;  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found, 
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Is.  XV.  .5;  Jer.  ,\lviii.  ;-'>4;  Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  first 
rend  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it  is  named 
with  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  as 
forming  a  confederacy  under  their  resjiective  kings, 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular 
tliat  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  of  Bela  having  been  his  own  name,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have  been 
so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  ha\nng  been 
repe;itedly  engulphed  by  earthquakes ;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  "  From  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer''  of  three  years  okl,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 
absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by 
three  earthtiuakes  (Jerome,  Qnccst.  Heb.  in  Gen. 
xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  swalloicing  up  of  the  city 
by  an  earthquake,  which  J?73  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30) ;  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
yPS,  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names  of 

men,  rather  favours  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xx.xvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Saulcy's  Narrative, 
i.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  S.  #  F.  285.  [Zoar.] 
2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the 
city  of  Dinhabah,  eight  generations  before  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
(Simon.  Onomast.  142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela 
with  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than 
identity  of  family  and  race.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  01 
Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which  Bela 
and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards  the  name  of  Bela's 
roj'al  or  native  city  Dinhabah,  which  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius  render  "  place  of  plunder,"  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  a  form 
of  nnn"!,  the  Chaldee  for  gold,  after  the  analogy 

of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  the  dagesh 
forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names  of  places 
and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to  gold  as 
found  there — as  Dizahar,  Deut.  i.  1,  "place  of 
gold;"  Mezahab,  "waters  of  gold,"  or  "gold- 
streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39.'^  Compare  Dehebris,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow 
waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabali  be  true, 
its- Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  of' 
the  early  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.  The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 
"lyS,  is  of  a  decidedly  ChaJdee  or  Aramean  form, 
lilve  Peor  "lyS,  Pethor  "ihS,  Eehob  niTl,  and 
others ;  and  we  are  expi'essly  told  that  Balaam  tlie 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  peopU,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates;  and  lie  himself  describes  his  home 
its  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 


"  BaAAa  is  also  the  LXX.'s  version  of  Sera,  Gen. 
xiv.  2. 

■^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  the 
Rrj'  of  the  (listressoil  Moabitos  is  compared  to  the 
lowinir  of  a  lieifer  whose  calf  lias  been  taken  from 


her.     The  3  of  comparison  is  very  frequently  oniitteil 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

■^  In  nin"lO,   "  the  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4,   the 
reading  is  doubtful  (Gcsen.  in  v.). 
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iVom  Rchoboth  by  tlio  rivor  Eiipliratos  (Gen.  x.xxvi 
o7).  We  raid  in  Job's  time  of  tlie  Chaldeans 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
oft'  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  liave  the  king 
of  Shiuar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after 
wards  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con 
fidence  that  Bela  the  sou  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  conquest.  He  may  have  been  contem' 
porary  with  Jloses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39), 
is  probably  another  instance  of  an  Ai'amean  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  tind  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later'history  (1  K.  xx.) 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  is  given  in 
duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51. 

3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen. 
.xlvi.  21,<i  Num.  xxvi.  38,  1  Ch.  vii.  6  viii.  1,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites.  The  houses  of 
his  family,  according  to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addax, 
Gera,  Abihud  (read  E/md,  l-IPIN,  for  n-irT-nN), 

Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram. 
Of  these  Ehud  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit 
of  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity 
of  so  many  of  his  Beujamite  brethren,  in  being  left- 
handed  (Judg.  XX.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish 
yoke,  is  related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The 
greatness  of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years 
which  followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
as  we  have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the 
kings  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side 
of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  I3enjamite 
family  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  appa- 
rently from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom 
a  Benjamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1 
Chr.  viii.  8-11).     [Beciier.] 

4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a  Keubeuite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  '  It 
is  remarkable  that  his  comitry  too  was  "  in  Aroer, 
even  unto  Nebo  and  Baal-meon ;  and  eastward  he 
inhabited  into  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  fi-om 
the  river  Euphrates"  (8, "^9).  [A.  C.  H.] 

BE'LAH.     [Bela,  3.] 
BE'LAITES,  THE  CV^Sn),  Num.  xxvi.  38. 
[Bela,  3.] 
BE'LEMUS  (BrjKefios ;  Balsamus),  1  Esd.  ii. 

16.       [BiSHLAM.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 
word  ?yv3  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
form  Belkil,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  expressions  ^''^  man  of,  or  |3  son  of:  in 
other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some  equi- 
valent term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3;  Prov. 
vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28  ;  Nah.  i.  11,  15).  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  0.  T.  ;  its 
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<1  In  A.  V.  "  Bclah,"  the  y  being  rendered  by  II.  | 
Conii<.  Shvaii.  I 


meaning  is  icorthlessness,  and  hence  recklessness, 
lawlessness.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain :  the  first 
part  ""via  =  without ;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  ?iV,  yoke,  as  in  the  VuJg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious  ;  with  TO"^,  to  ascend, 
as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con- 
dition; and  lastly  with  ?y%  usefulness  =  with- 
out usefulness,  that  is,  good  for  nothing  (Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  209):  the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also 
as  explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words, 
the  '  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  other  leading  to  a  crasis,  originally  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  aftei'wards  in  the  writing.  The 
expression  son  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless 
fellow  (wapdvofios,  LXX.) :  it  occurs  frequently  in 
this  sense  in  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22, 
XX.  13;  1  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25, 
XXX.  22;  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1;  IK.  xxi.  10; 
2  Chr.  xiji.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books 
(Deut.  xiii.  13).  The  adjuirct  t^^N  is  oocasionally 
omitted,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18, 
where  ?J?*?3  stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  r(3- 

proach.  The  later  Hebrews  used  ^uKd  and  fi(ep4 
in  a  similar  manner  (Matt.  v.  22):  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  analogous ;  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25, 
Nabal  (?33  =  fxcapos)  is  described  as  a  man  of 
Belial,  as  though  the  terms  were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form 
BeAiap  and  not  BeA.ia\,  as  given  in  the  A.  V. 
The  change  of  A  into  p  was  common :  we  have  an 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  DIIW  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  fli^-TD  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  ;  in^  Chaldee 
we   meet   with   J^VIPI  for   D''^?n  ;   and    various 

other  instances ;  the  same  change  occurred  in  the 
Doric  dialect  (cpavpos  for  tpavAos),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
teiin  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  understood 
as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personificati(;a  of 
all  that  was  bad :  Bengel  {Gnomon  in  loc.)  explains 
it  of  Antichi'ist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of 
Christ  (pmnem  colluvicm  antichristianam  notare 
videtur).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BELLOWS  (nSO;  (pva-nr^p,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows 
are  burned ;  "  where  their  irse  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furirace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  opei'a- 
tions  of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  with- 
out them.  A  picture  of  two  difierent  kinds  of 
bellows,  both  of  highly  ingenious  construction,  may 
be  found  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  338. 
"  They  consisted,"  he  says,  "  of  a  leather,  secured 
Mid  fitted  into  a  fi-ame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  ex-  ' 
tended  for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them, 
with  one  under  each  foot,  and  pres-sing  them  alter- 
nately while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with 
a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  p;uuting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  air  ; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
Tlic  jiipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothnies  III., 
[siqiposcd  to  he]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appear 
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k>  have  been  simply  of  reed,  tipped  witli 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


metal 


Egypti 


(F.  Cailliard,  r,eclie 
Anciciis  Eyyptii-ns.) 


Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  eaily  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (II.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  ^vcrai  in  the  forge  of  Hephaestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  FoLLis).  Ordinary  hand-bellows, 
made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the  modem 
Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old  paintings. 
They  may  however  have  been  known,  as  they  were  to 
the  early  Greeks.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  pbj?3,  Ex.  xxviii.  33  (from 
DyS,  to  strike;  KciSooves,  LXX.),  and  n"l'?VP, 
Zech.  xiv.20  (rb  eTri  rhv  xo-^^vov  rod  'tnirou,  LXX. ; 
A.  V.  marg.  "bridles,"  from  77 V,  to  strike). 

In  Ex.  x-xrviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  weie  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Schellen),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-coloured  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
hiirh-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  mv\  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  34),  or  "that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp.  Luke 
1.  21').  To  this  day  bells  are  freqixently  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the  anklets 
of  women.  [Anklet.]  The  little  girls  of  Cairo 
wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lane,  3fod. 
Eg.  ii.  370),  and  at  Koojar  Mungo  Park  saw  a 
dance  "  in  which  many  performers  assisted,  all  of 
whom  were  provideil  with  little  bells  fastened  to 
their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  bells  of  the  horses  "  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.  The  Hebr.  word  is  almost  the 
same  as  D'^R^V'?  "  ^  P'^'""  *'*"  cymbals,"  and  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  bells  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attjiched  to  horses  for  the 
sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §96).  In- 
deed they  were  probably  the  same  as  the  D''3"inK', 
fi-nviffKoi  (Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  viii.  21),  lunulae  of 
jTold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments,  and  hung 
by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their  camels, 
as  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  hai-ness 
of  horses.     They  were   not  only  ornamental,   but 
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useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals ;  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  our  modem  sheepbells.  The  com- 
parison to  the  KwSoij/es  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
test  horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning 
that  war-horses  would  become  useless,  and  their 
trappings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  ob\aous  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
vei-sally  professed.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BEL'MAIM(B6A06>;  Alex.BeXjSaiV;  Belma), 
a  place  which,  from  the  tei-ms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Jud.vii.  3). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Belmen,  though  whether 
this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either  of  them 
ever  had  any  real  existence  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  determine.  [Juditii.J  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  [G.] 

BEL'MEN  (BeA/xeV;   Alex.  BeA;uaiV,  Compl. 
BeA/xaiyu ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  amongst 
the  towns  of  .^amaria  as  lying  between  Bethhoron 
and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4).    The  Hebiew  name  would 
seem  to  have  been  Abel-maim,  but  the  only  place 
of  that  name  in  the  0.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of        J 
the  locahty  here  alluded  to.     [Abel-maim.]     The        I 
Syriac  version  has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more        ^ 
consistent  with  the  context.      [Abel-meholah  ; 
Belmaim.]  [G.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAE  (1-VXq''?3,  Dan.  v.  1,  an.l 

n-'!itJ'X?3,  vii.  1  ;   "BaKTaaap  ;   Baltasar),  the  last 

king  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  well-known 
scriptural  nanative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming 
doom  by  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splen- 
did feast  in  his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  {Cyrop. 
vii.  5.  3)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus 
in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
feasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  nanatives  of  Berosus  in  Jo- 
sephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  ff.)  J 
differ  from  the  above  account  in  some  impoitant  1 
particulai-s.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  {Nahu-nit  or  Nabo- 
nahit,  i.  e.  Ncho  blesses  or  mikes  prosperous), 
and  says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus 
took  Bab3'lon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i- 
Nimrud),  called  by  Niebuhr  {Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
xii.) "  the  Chaldaean  Benares,  the  city  in  which 
the  Chaldaeans  had  their  most  levered  objects  of 
religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  science." 
Being  blockaded  in  that  city  Nabonnedus  sunen- 
dered,  his  life  was  spai'ed,  and  a  principality  or 
es'ate  given  to  him  in  Carmania,  where  he  died. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called 
LabTOetus,  a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabon- 
nedus of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of  Mega- 
sthenes  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evanr/.  ix.  41).  Cyrus, 
after  defeating  Labynetus  in  the  open  field,  appeared 
before  Babylon,  within  which  the  besieged  defied 
attack  and  even  blockade,  as  they  had  walls  300  ft. 
high,  and  75  ft.  thick,  forming  a  square  of  15  miles 
to  a  side,  and  had  stored  up  previously  several 
years'  provision.  But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing 
oif  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its  bed, 
during  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  wlule  the  people, 
feeling  perfectly  secure,  were  scattered  over  the 
whole   city    in   reckless   amusement.   '  These   dis- 
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cri'pAiicies  have  lately  been  cleareJ  u]i  by  tbc  disco- 
veries of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  and  tlie  histories  of 
profane  writers,  far  from  contradicting  the  scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm 
it.  In  1854-  he  decyphered  the  inscriptions  on  some 
cylindei's  found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  contiuning  memorials  of  tlie 
works  executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  tliese  m- 
scriptious  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabon- 
nedus was  called  Bel-shar-czar,  and  admitted  by  his 
father  to  a  share  in  the  government.  This  name  is 
compounded  of  Bel  (the  Babylor.ian  god)  Shai'  (a 
kiiiii^,  and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  and  is  contracted  into  Bel- 
shazzai',  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same 
tei'mination)  is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athen;cimi,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson  says,  "  we  can  now  miderstand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed  ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a  short 
resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retii'ement  in  Cai- 
mania."  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  airange 
the  last  Chaldaean  kings  as  follows : — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmerodach,  Neinglissar,  Labroso- 
archad  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspii-acy),  Na- 
bonnedus or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar.  Herodotus 
says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris ; 
and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr.  Ann.  p.  60)  tells  us 
that  he  succeeded  Labrosoai'chad,  but  was  not  of 
his  family.  tia^avviZoxov  aTroSei/crCci  jSacriA^a, 
irpoffT)KOVTa  ot  ovS4v.  In  Dan.  v.  2,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar.  This  of 
course  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  ancestor.  Now 
Neriglissar  usui^jed  the  throne  on  the  murder  of 
Evilmerodach  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Apion.  i.) :  we 
may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Labrosoarchad,  Nebuchadnezzar's  family  was 
restored  in  the  pereon  of  Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus, 
possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris,  and  father 
of  Belshazzar.  The  chief  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition would  be  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter  (Joseph,  c.  ^^.  i.  21),  Na- 
bonnedus would  through  her  be  connected  with 
Labrosoarchad.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory 
of  Rawhuson  {Herod.  Essay  viii.  §2,5),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bel- 
shazzai-'s  maternal  gi-andfather.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  {Geschichte 
Assur's  und  Babel's  seit  P/iul,  p.  91),  who  con- 
sidei-s  Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evilmero- 
dach, the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies 
their  characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the 
language  of  Berosus  about  Evilmerodach,  irpoaras 
tSiv  ■n-pay/j.d.Twv  a.v6^oi>s  Ka\  aaeXyois.  He  con- 
siders that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in 
Daniel,  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes, 
under  Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  the  Jlede),  and  that 
between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Belshazzar, 
and  Neriglissar,  we  must  insert  a  brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes. 
This  solves  a  difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius 
(Dan.  V.  31  ;  of,  Kawhnson,  Essay  iU.  §11),  but 
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most  people  will  ])robably  prefer  the  actual  facts 
discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  to  the  tlieory 
(though  doubtless  very  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.  On 
llawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  B.C.  538,  on 
Niebuhr's  B.C.  559.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BELTESHAZ';?AR.     [Daniel.] 

BEN  (\2  ;  LXX.  omits  ;  Ben),  a  Levite  "  of  the 

second  degiee,"  one  of  the  porters  appointed  by 
David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

BENA'IAH  (-in^ja  and  .T-JJl  =  "  built  by 

Jah  ;"  Bavaias ;  Banaias),  the  name  of  several 
Israelites: — 

1.  P.EXAIAIIU,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20  ;  1  Chr.  xl.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah  ;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  bodyguard  of  Cheic- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  1  K.  i.  38 ; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Ciib- 
borim  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant 
men  of  the  annies  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6 ;  and  see  Kennicott,  Diss.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  liim  this  rank  are  naiTated 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
zx^ni.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32, 
38,  44)  ;  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
"  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  Bexaiah  the  Pirathoxite  ;  an  Ephraim- 
ite,  one  of  Da\'id's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

3.  Benaiahu;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  "  played  with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,20,  xvi.  5). 

4.  Benaiahu  ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
appointed  to  blow  the  tnimpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6). 

5.  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(2  .Chr.  XX.  14). 

6.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
Idah,  one  of  the  "  overseers  (D^'l'^pS)  of  offerings  " 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  Benaiah,  one  of  the"  princes"  (D^S^tj'^)  of 
the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  1  (Ezr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2  (Ezr.  x".  30).  [Naidus.]  3  (x.  35) 
and  4  (x.  43).    [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  time  of  Exekiel  (xi.  i.  13). 

BEN-AM'MI  CKVI?.'  ^'^  ¥^y  kindred),  the 
son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).      The 
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reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon,  as 
well  as  th6  exclamation  which  originated  it :  Ka\ 
iKuXeae  rb  ovofia  aiiTov  'Afj.fj.au  Xiyovffa  Tlhs 
yevovs  fj.ov;  Aminon,  id  estfilius populi  mei. 

BENE'-BERAK  (pnn-\23  ;  BavaifiaKar  ; 
Alex.  Baftj^apaK  ;  ct  Bane  ct  Baruch ;  Sp-. 
tj.2S.J^.i>^),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 

Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xLc.  46.  The  paucity 
of  information  which  we  possess  regarding  this  tribe 
(omitted  entirely  from  the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii., 
and  only  one  family  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvi.)  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Berak  " 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan, 
or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name, 
earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The 
reading  of  the  Syiiac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  otlier  version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is 
divided  (comp.  Vulg.),  and  BapaKai  is  said  to  have 
been  then  a  village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been 
found  of  it.  [G.I 

BENE-JA'AKAN  (J^V*.  ^33,  Children  of 
Jaakan  ;  Bavaia  ;  Alex.  Bai'iKaj' ;  Benejaacan), 
a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the 
desert  which  foi-med  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
IsraeHtes  on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth 
Bene-jaakax.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,32,  the  name 
Is  given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akan  ;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  Beroth 
fit.  Jacin,  'laKeifj.)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Robinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibch,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pass  er-Buhay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  gioup  of 
artificial  wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Nam 
bers  as  Aktha.  NHpy  >y2.  [G.] 

BENE-KE'DEM  (Dnj?  *:3,  the  children  of 

the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to 
peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T.: — (1)  Gen. 
xxix.  1,  "  Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran. 
(2)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East"  [Job].  (3)  Judg.  ^-i.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
viii.  10.  In  the  first  tlnee  passages  the  Bene-Kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fointli  the  latter  peoples  seem 
to  be  included  in  this  common  name :  "  Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Kavkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
them,  about  fifteen  thousand  [men],  all  that  were 
left  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East." 
In  the  events  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges 
relate,  we  find  a  curious  reference  to  the  Lmguage 
spoken  by  these  eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood 
by  Gideon  and  his  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they 
listened  to  the  talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible 
1o  an  Israelite:  an  inference  bearing  on  an  afiinity 
of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic 
lancjnages.  (4)  1  K.  iv.  30,  "  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  cliildrcu  of  the  East 
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country."  (5)  Is.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ;  Ez.  xxv. 
4,  10.  From  the  first  passage  it  is  difiicult  to 
deduce  an  argument,  but  the  other  instances,  with 
their  contexts,  are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel, 
Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  "  men  of  the  East,"  and 
its  city  Kabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "  a  stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place 
for  fiochs ;"  referring,  apparently,  to  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arabs ;  while  "  palaces "  and 
"  dwellings,"  also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  may  be  better  read  "  camps " 
and  "tents."  The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen 
the  supposition  just  mentioned :  "  Concerning  Ke- 
dar,  and  concerning  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of 
the  East.  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they 
take  away:  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their 
curtains  [i.  e.  tents'],  ar  1  all  their  vessels,  and 
their  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  s  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bene-Kedei.i ;  some  (as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
passages^  above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  men- 
tion of  the  land  of  Kalem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Ishmael], 
we  think  (with  Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Keturali,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose  Kedem 
to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is.  ii.  6) ; 
and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and 
their  country  generally.  The  only  positive  instance 
of  this  latter  "signification  of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen. 
X.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East,"  is 
by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars  situate  in 
Southern  Arabia  [Arabia;  Sephar]. 

In  the  0.  T.  3"iy,  with  its  conjugate  foi-ms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Beu£-Kedera,  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  t)  avaroXr}  in  the  N.  T. 
(j\Iatt.  ii.  1,  scqq.).  D"]^  \J3,  D^i?  ^J3  pX, 
Qtp  I'lX  and  Dip  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (Ke5efj.)  by  the 
former;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  G,  where  they  make  Kedem  to  relate 
to  ancient  time.  [E-  S.  P.J 

BENHA'DAD  (lin";!,  son  of  Iladad ;  vihs 
"ASep;  Ben  (dad),  the 'name  of  three  kings  of 
Uaniiiscus.  Hadad  or  Adad  was  a  Syrian  god, 
probably  the  Sun  (Macrob.  Saturnalia,  i.  23), 
still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  4,  G),  and  fi-om  it  several 
Syri.'ui  names  ai-e  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.  e.  Ha- 
dad has  helped.  The  "  son  of  Hadad,"  therefore, 
means  woi-shipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus,  aftea- 
having  been  taken  by  Da\nd  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  (?), 
WiiB  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor  by 
Hezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "  was  ;m  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Bexiiadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Kezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gi-adually  absorbed  into  its  temtory. 
Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and  powerful 
sovereign,  and  his  ;dliance  was  courted  both  by  Baaslia 
of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Jtidah.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  latter  on   receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure, 
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aud  conquereil  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby 
enabliug  Asa  to  pursue  his  lictorious  operations  in 
the  S.  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  he 
continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time, 
iind  forced  him  to  make  "  streets  "  in  Samaria  for 
Syriim  residents.    [Ahab.]     This  date  is  B.C.  950. 

Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  imusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inlierit  the  father's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappemance  as  the 
name  of  Hazael's  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wai"s 
with  Israel  characterised  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Ahab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thii-ty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaiia.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  involved 
by  the  rebellion  of  Jloab,  Benhadad  renewed  the 
war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samai'ia  a 
second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  SjTians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which  they 
fancied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel  from 
Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or  Ra- 
moth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  oilensive  ope- 
rations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Ramoth  in 
Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town.  [Ahab.J 
Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael,  one 
of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents,  to  consult 
Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus,  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that  the  sick- 
ness was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he  would 
certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael  that  he 
would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the  thought  of 
the  misery  which  he  would  biing  on  Israel.  On 
the  day  after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad  was  mur- 
dered, but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a 
cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael. 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of 
having  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction 
of  Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15, 
urn  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the 
subject  of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew 
test  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter 
{Gesch.  des  V.  I.  iii.  p.  523,  note),  thinks  that 
one  or  more  of  Benhadad's  own  sen'ants  were  the 
murderers:  Calmet  {^Frcupn.  vii.)  believes  that  the 
wet  cloth  which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to 
ett'ect  his  cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  re- 
ference to  Brace's  Travels,  iii.  p.  33.  Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him  perhaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  with  him  expired  thed}Tiasty  founded  by  Rezon. 
Benhadad's  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and  he  must 
.  have  reigned  some  30  yeai'S. 

Bexhadad  HI.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syiia. 
His  reign  was  disa.strous  for  Damascus,  and  thevast 
power  wielded  by  his  father  sank  into  insignificance. 
In  the  striking  language  of  scripture,  "  Jehoahaz 
[the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
h(;arkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppression  of 
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Israid,  because  the  king  of  Syria  ojjpressod  them  ; 
and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour  "  (2  K.  xiii.  4,  5). 
This  saviour  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  27),  but 
the  prospei  ity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  reign  of 
his  father  Jchoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When  Ben- 
hadad succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  in 
accordance  with  a  prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  re- 
covered the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the 
Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xv.  17)  in 
the  plam  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  de- 
feated Benhadad  II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoash  gained  two 
more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of 
Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  re- 
served for  his  successor.  The  date  "of  Benhadad  III. 
is  B.C.  840.  His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed 
by  Amos  i.  4.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEN-HA'IL  (^*n-|n,  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 

warrior;  Benhail),  one  of  the  "princes"  (HK'") 

whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  svii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
Tovs  riyovfj.4vovs  avTOv  K al  robs  vlovs  t wv 
5  war  a>  V. 

BEN-HA'NAN  (lJn-|3  ;    vlhs  ^avd  ;    Alex. 

avav  ;  filius  Kanan),  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  (-U^JS;  Bayouoi;  Alex.  Bawuoiai-; 
Baninu),  a  Levite  ;  one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Xehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]  ). 

BEN'JAMIN  Crp^^JS;  BevLasiiv,  Beyiaf^tiy; 
Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  move:  com^  "  all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  bom  in  Pales- 
tine. His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between 
Bethel  and  Betldehem,  a  short  distance — "  a  length 
of  earth  " — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  bieath  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  sorrow  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  {Binyamin)  (Gen.  xsxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
tei-ms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  iu  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  ».  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  Felix \  as  if 
J''D''")3.      This   intei-pretation    is   inserted   in   the 

text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  D^f3''33,  son  of  days,  i.  e.  son 
of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  mean- 
ing given  by  Josephus —  5ia  rr)v  iir'avrco  yeuoufvr]!' 
oSwriv  rrj  fj.7]Tpi  (A7it.  i.  21,  §3) — is  completely 
ditl'erent  from  either  of  the  above.  However 
this  may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree 
with  any  interpretation  founded  on  "  son  of" — being 
33,  and  not  33.  ^Moreover  iu  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed. 
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as  ''2''a^-"'32  01-  ^^'P'n  '3,  i.  e.  "  sons  of  Yemini," 
for  sons  of  Beujamin ;  "'^^O''  £^"'N,  "  man  of  Yeniini," 
for  man  of  Benjamm  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  Eslh.  ii.  5)  ; 
^jVO''  )*"IX,  land  of  Yemini  for  land  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4);  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  originally  |"'P%  Yamin  (comp.  Gen.  xl\-i.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminites.  These  adjectival 
fonTis  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  LXX. 

Until  the  journeys  of  .Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  be  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  veiy  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  bis  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But ,  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad "  which  we  com- 
m.only  imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that 
the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob, '  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin, — a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).^ 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the 
history  of  Benjamin  is   the  history  of  the  tribe. 

And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pro- 
mised Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  aftei- 

wards  fall  and  interesting.     We  know  indeed  that 

shortly  after  the  depaiture  from  Egypt  it  was  the 

smallest  trilte  but  one  (Num.  i.  36:  comp.  verse 

1) ;  that  during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the 

west  of  the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes    of 

Ephraim  and  Manasseh   (Num.   ii.    18-24).     We 

have  the  names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when 

it  set  forth    on  its   long   march    (Num.   ii.    22)  ; 

of  the  "  ruler "  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to 

spy  out  the  land  (xiii.  9)  ;  of  the  famihes  of  which 

the  tribe  consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the 

great  halt  in  the  plains  of  Jloab  by  J^  rdan-Jericho 

(Num.  xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  "prince"  who 

was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land 

(xxxiv.    21).     These   are   indeed    preserved  to  us. 

But   there   is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the 

chai'acteristics  and  behaviour  of  the    tribe  which 

sprang  from   the  orphan  darling  of  his  father  and 

brothers.     No  touches  of  personal  biography  like 

those   with   which    we    are   favoured    concerning 

Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-23):  no  record  of  zeal  for 

Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex.  xxxii.  26) :  no  evidence  of 

special   bent  as  in   the  case  of  Reuben  and  Gad 

(Num.  xxxii.).     The  only  foreshadowing  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  tribe  which  was  to  produce  Ehud, 

Saul,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  of  Gjboah,  is 

to  be  found  nithe  prophetic  gleam  which  lighted  u)i 

the  dying  Jacob,  "Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf,    their   incursions  during  the  times  of  Samuel  and 
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in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  jirey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  "  ((Jen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained  in  the 
territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  tenitory  was 
highly  favourable.  It  foi-med  almost  a  parallelo- 
gram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  .Jordan, 
and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
trict of  Kirjath-jeaiim,  a  point  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"  Shoulder  of  the  .Jebusite  "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
on  the  noith.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own 
power.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended  ab- 
ruptly with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
• — on  the  north  it  melted  inijteiceptibly  into  the 
possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness 
ot  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
land  (Sia  t)]v  Trjs  77)5  aperiiv,  Ant.  v.  1).''  In 
the  degenerate  state  of  modern  Palestine  few 
traces  remain  of  this  excellence.  But  other  and 
more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  remain,  and 
chiim  our  recognition,  rendering  this  possession  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
vei'y  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than 
3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or  plateau  is 
surmounted,  in  the  district  now  under  consideration, 
by  a  large  number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded 
hills — almost  eveiy  one  of  which  has  borne  some 
part  in  the  histoiy  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  these  hills 
carry  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names. 
Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba  or  G aba,  all  mean  "hill;" 
Tiamah  and  Kamathaim,  "  eminence ;"  Mizpch, 
"  Watch  tower ;"  while  the  "  ascent  of  Beth-boron," 
the  "  cliff  Rimmon,"  the  "  pass  of  Mich-mash"  with 
its  two  "  teeth  of  rock,"  all  testify  to  a  country 
eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most .  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 

(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper  country 
breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
of  access  from  either  the  ])lains  of  Philistia  and  of 
Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  east  <• — the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity. 
Up  those  western  passes  swarmed  the  Philistines  on 


»  According  to  other  lists,  some  of  these  "  children  " 
would  seem  to  have  been  grandchildren  (comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  38-41  ;   1  Chr.  vii.  G-12,  viii.  1). 

''  A  trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
mention  of  the  "  herd"  (1  Sam.  xi.  5)  ;  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin :  as  hap-I'arah,  "  the  cow  ;"  ZcUih-ha-clcph, 
•'  the  ox-rib"  (.Io<;h.  xviii.  23,  28). 

«  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fanciful  lo  ask  if  wc  may  not 
account  in  this  way  for  llic  curious  prevalence  among 


the  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
tribes.  Ila-Avvim,  the  Avitcs  ;  Zcmaraim,  the  Zc- 
mai'ites ;  ha-Ophni,  the  Ophnifc ;  Chcphar  ha-Am- 
nionai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites  ;  ha-Jcbusi,  the 
.Icbusite, — are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  fiom  the  .sultry  and  open 
jilains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 
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of  Saul,  driving  the  fust  king  of  Israel  right  over 
the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal  in  the 
hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and  establishing  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  country  from  Michmash 
to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles  they  were 
driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious  exploit, 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased  the 
Ganaauites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon,and  as 
centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were  chased  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the.  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  e.fteuds  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part  this 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Wachi  Fiacdr,  but  for  the 
gi-eater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wady  Snwcinit. 
It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  central  ravine 
branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Mich- 
mash, Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other  towns.  After 
the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must  have  stood  open 
to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to 
the  country.  At  its  lower  end  must  have  taken 
place  the  repulse  and  s\ibsequent  victory  of  Ai, 
with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of  Achan,  and 
through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memorable  pursuit  of 
the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ;  first  up 
the  flice  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harboured 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district — zehoim, 
hyaenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  sJmal  and  shaalhim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (JuJg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles."! 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.   That  fierceness  and  power 
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d  The  subject  of  the  connexion  between  the  topo- 
graphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Very  much  of  the  above  article  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

*  A  fair  argument  in  favour  of  the  received  chro- 


are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers  and  of  its  ten'itory.  This  comes  out  in 
many  scattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin  was  the  only 
tribe  which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any 
purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.,  xx. 
20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  10) 
are  celebrated.  (6)  When,  after  the  first  conquest 
of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan  under  the 
miseries  cf  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man  of  Ben- 
jamin, Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn  for 
deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2). 
(c)  Baanah  and  Rechab, "  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

"bands"  (D'''injl)  ;   and  the  act  of  which  they 

were  guilty — the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house 
— hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhon'ence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike,  {cl)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extra- 
ordinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remark- 
able trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin, 
yet  the  Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them — of  an  accursed  race  !)  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  agdnst  those  who  had 
assisted  him. 

And  yet — to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah — in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  nari'ative — the  phrase  "  Benjamin  my  bro- 
ther"— the  anxious  inquiry,  "what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain  ?" —  and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favourable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  " — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  weie  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of 
Rachel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe :  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who 
took  refuge  in  the  clift'  Rimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  pi-ovided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  fiom  Shiloh  (.xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval 
.must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition 
and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet 
with  the  tribe.'' 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume.    The  7'abemacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 


nology  of  the  book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumfitancc — since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  ti'ibe  to  have  recovered  such 
almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached  the 
numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  xii. 
1-8,  vil.  6-12,  viii.  1-40. 
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during  tiie  time  of  tha  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kiijath-jeaiim.  Ramah,  tlic 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  Lx.  12,  &c.), — 
Jlizpeh,  where  tlie  great  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel  " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  rii.  3), — Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the  gi'eat  high  place  " 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
"  that  aU  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  been 
fi.xed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  st)-uggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unw'illingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favour  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  difiereut, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  imrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and-  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "  king  over  Israel"  was  one  which  "  seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  e^■inced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  arc  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-0])eration  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quaiTel 
arose,  at  the  disruption,  when  Kelioboam  assembled 
"  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
to  fight  against  tlie  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "  (1  K.  xii. 
21 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  having  just 
taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  for 
the  calf-woiship  of  the  northern  kingdom  '  (1  K.  xii. 
29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  fortified  and 
gaiiisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  wisely 
dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly  undertaken 
(2  Chr.  XV.  9),  and  by  the  employment  of  Ben- 
jamites  in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact 
that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both 
tribes.  True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and  endowed 
by  princes  of  "  the  house  of  Judah,"  but  the  city 
of"  the  Jebusite"  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and  the  whole 
of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was 
in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter  fact  is  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12)  :  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the  "  shoulders  " 
of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment 
of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Utides.  Coincidences, 
Pt.  II.  §xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  histoiy  of  Benjamin  becomes 

'  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
E])hr;iimitrs  and  Henjarriitos  (Judgr.  xik.  10). 
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merged  in  that  of  the  southem  kingdom.  That  the 
tribe  still  retainetl  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  ("Ezr.  ii. ;  Neh.  vii.)  and 
took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Xeh.  xi.  31-35). 
At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  always 
kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of  "  the 
high  gate  of  Benjamin"  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  np  to  a 
certain  degi-ee  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  33- 
40,  ix.  39-44)  ;  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
father  of  Mordecai  (Est.  ii.  5),  the  honoured  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threateneii  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  gieater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  moi-e  appears,  and  "  Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul"  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  pereistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and*  "  ready  not  to  be  boimd  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(Acts  xxi.  12, 13).  There  were  the  force  and  vigour 
to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined  circum- 
stances formed  no  impediment ;  and  lastly,  there 
was  the  keen  sense  of  the  gi-eatness  of  his  house,  in 
his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  "  Saul  the 
son  of  Cis,  a  m;m  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no 
prouder  <listinction  could  be  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  fii'st  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  gi'eat  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bil- 
han,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  warriors  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

3.  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim;"  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  32).  [G.] 

BEN'JAMIN,  HIGH  GATE,  or  gate,  of 
(fr^yn  '3  "^W),  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.     [Jerusalem.] 

BE'NO  (in  ;  LXX.  translates  v'loi ;    BcnivJ), 

a   Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari   (1   Chr.  xxiv.  26, 

27). 

BEN-O'NI  (^J1X"}2,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or  of  my 
strength,  i.  e.  of  in;/  hist  effort,  Hiller,  Onom.  300, 
&c. ;  vihs  oBvvrjs  fxov  ;  Bcnoni,  id  est  fi Hits  doloris 
mci),  the  name  which  tlio  dying  Rachel  gave  to  her 
newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was  changed 
into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xx.xt.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (riniT-|3;  viol  ZcodjS;  Ales. 

Ztoxa^ ;    Zohetli),  a  name   occmring   among   the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20),    The  pissagc 
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ijipears  to  be  a  fragment,  and  as  if  the  name  of  a 
.11  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentionwl  had  originally 
tnl lowed.     A.  V.  follows  Vulgate. 

BE'OiSr  (tJ?3;  Balav;  Alex.  jSa/ict ;  Beon),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  doubtless 
a  ( ontractionof  Baal-meox  (comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OROiyS;  Becip;  Beor\  1.  The  father 
of  Bei.a,  one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  3'2;  1  Chr.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15 ;  sxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  BosOR  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (y"l3  ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  BaWd ;  Joseph. 
BaWas;  Bara),  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  2  ;  also  17  and  21). 

BEEA'CHAH  (n3"l3  ;  Bepx'" ;  Baracha),  a 
Beujamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren  ;"  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BEEA'CHAH,  Valley  of    (n3"l3  pOJ?  ; 

KuiXas  'EvKoyias ;  vallis  henedictionis),  a  valley 
(Jos.  Tiva  KotXov  Kol  (papayy<i>dr]  tSttov)  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
"  bless  "  Jehovah  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hosts 
ofMoabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim,  who  had 
come  against  them,  and  wliich  from  that  fact  ac- 
quired its  name  of  "  the  valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chr. 
XX.  26).  The  place  is  remarkable  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  latest  instances  in  the  0.  T.  of  a  name 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  an  occurrence  at  the 
spot. 

The  name  of  Bereikut  (xl>^^yS)  still  survives, 

attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name 
lying  between  Tekua  and  the  main  road  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Hebron,  a  position  corresponding  accura-tely 
enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as  described 
in  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275:  the  discovery  is  due 
to  Wolcott;  see  Hitter,  Jordan,  635.)  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Caphar-barucha,  now  pro- 
bably Bent  Nahn,  an  eminence  on  very  high  gi-oiuid, 
3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  traditionally  the 
scene  of'  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom.  The 
tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the  days  of 
Mandeville  (see  Reland,  685;  Rob.  i.  489-91).  [G.] 

BEEACHI'AH  (-inonil,  Berechiahu  ;  Bapa- 
Xia;  Barachici),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).     [Berechiaii.] 

BERAI'AH  (n''X"l3  ;  Bapaia ;  Baraia),  son 

of  Shimhi,  a  chief  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
21). 

BERE'A  (BipoTa).  1.  A  city  of  :\Iacedonia. 
to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being 
persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  10),  and  from 
which,  on  being  again  pei-secuted  by  emissaries 
fi-om  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
pui-pose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  {ib.  14,  15).  The 
community  of  Jews  must  have  been  considerable  in 
Berea,  and  their  character  is  aescribed  in  very 
favourable  terms  (ih.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St. 
Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from  this  place 
(BepoiaTos,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  his  retm-n   from    the   second   visit   to   Europe 
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(ib.)  •  and  he  appears  to  have  previously  been  with 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  second  visit,  at  Corinth, 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  J{(jmans  (Rom. 
xvi.  21). 

Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-  Verrin,  is 
fully  described  by  hask^  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  290  seqq.),  and  by  Cousinery  (^Voyage  dans  la 
Macedoinc,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  seqq.).  Situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  OhTnpian  mountain-nuige, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  agi'eeable  towns  in  Rumili,  and  has 
now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  an- 
cient remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  B3'zantine,  still 
exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in  the 
Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  one 
passing  by  Pella.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two  roads 
also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing  by 
Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus  be- 
hind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  journey 
of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Akcrman's  Nwnismatic 
Illustrations  of  Hie  N.  T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  belongs  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  modem  Aleppo,  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  4,  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of  the  miserable 
death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to  be  the  city,  in 
which  Jerome  says  that  certain  persons  lived,  who 
possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel 
{De  Vir.  niust.  c.  3). 

3.  (Bepea),  a  place  in  Judaea,  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped  shortly 
before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  was  slain  (1  ilacc.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  11,  §1).  [J.  S.  H.] 

BERECHI'AH  (-IHI^^nn  and   n^^!!^  ;    Ba- 

ptxxi-o.'i  Barachian).  1.  One  of  the  sous  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  fiimily  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Sleshullam 
who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  4,  30 ;  vi.  18). 

3.  A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  Berechiahu,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xx\nii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asiiph  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
XV.  17).     [Berachiaii.] 

7.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet 
(Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [G.] 

BE'RED(T13;  BapaS;  Barad).  1.  A  place 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which  and  Kadesh 
lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  The  name 
is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions :  Peschito, 
Gadar,  'j-^?  =  Gerar ;  Arab.  lared,  >,^,  pro- 
bably a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  name ; 
Onkelos,  Chagra,  N"lJn  (elsewhere  employed  in 
the  Targums  for  "  Shur  ;"  can  it  be  connected  with 
Hagar,  njH  njil  ?)  ;  Ps.-Jouathan,  Chalutza, 
XVIPn,  /.  e.  the  Elusa,  ^EA-outra,  of  Ptolemy  and 

the  ecclesiastical  writei-s,  now  cl-Kltulasah,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  about   12  miles  south   of  Beersheba 
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(]{ob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Roland,  7!j5). 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (  Vita  S.  H'dn- 
rionis)  that  Elusa  was  called  by  its  inhabiti^uis 
Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  corruption  of 
Bered,  "]  being  read  for  T.  Chalutza  is  the  name 
elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for  "  Shur" 
and  for  "  Gerar." 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
20),  possibly  identical  with  Becher  in  Xum.  xxvi.  35, 
by  a  mere  change  of  letters  (132  for  TQ).    [G.] 

BERENT'CE.     [Bernice.] 

BE'EI  (nn  ;  Baplv;  Beri),  son  of  ZophrJi,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BERI'AH  (ny''"13,  in  evil,  or  a  gift,  see  No.  2 ; 

Bepia,  Bapia;  Baria,  Bcria,  Brie).  1.  A  son  of 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  ]  7  ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from 
whom  descended  the  "  family  of  the  Beriites,"  ^^"'"13, 
Bapiai,  familia  Brieitarum  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  father's  house  when  he  was  bom. 
"  And  the  sons  of  Ephraim  ;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered 
his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eladah  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  son,  and 
Shuthelah  his  son,  and  ICzer,  and  Elead,  whom 
the  men  of  Gath  [that  were]  born  in  [that]  land 
slew"  [lit.  "and  the  men . . .  slew  them"],  "  because 
they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And 
Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  and 
his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him.  And  when  he 
went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil 
with  his  house  "  \lit.  "  because  evil  "  or  "  a  gift" 
"was  to  his  house:"  in"'32  Hn^H  ny"l3  *3,  on 

eV  KaKOLS  iyefero  ev  oIkc/i  /xov,  LXX.  :  "  eo 
quod  in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.] 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "  in 
evil  "  to  "  a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one.  In 
this  case  nj?13  in  the  explanation  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ny"l  with  Beth  essentiae  {Thes. 

s.  c).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
supposed  instances  of  Beth  essentiae  being  prefixed 
to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive, 
and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  gi-ammanans  if 
the  parallel  "  redundant  Be  "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  T/ies.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "redundant  Jj6"  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  diflerent  consti-uction , 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  ("my  house"  for  "his  house,")  so  that 
the  rendering  "  in  evil  "  does  not  depend  upon  the 
consti-uction  proposed  by  Gesenius.  Michaelis 
suggests  that  riyi3  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gil't 

of  God,  beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature, 
as  a  son  born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might 
be  called  (Suppl.  pp.  224,  225  >.  In  favour  of  this 
meaning,  which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  the 
•simple  sense  of  "  gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name 
of  an  unusual  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that 
here  supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen. 
IV.  25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance ;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  resjiecting  wliich  the  Bible  alfords 
us  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  .Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.     The  indic-ations  that 
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guide  us  are,  that  some  of  Epln-aim's  sons  must  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews  were  still 
free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  first 
question  is:  Whatsonsof  Ephraim  were  killed?  The 
persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to  be  his  sons. 
.Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place,  and  a  genealogy  of 
his  descendants  follows  as  far  as  a  second  Shuthelah, 
the  words  "  his  son  "  indicating  a  direct  descent,  as 
Houbigant  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis  in  loc.)  remaiks, 
although  he  very  needlessly  proposes  conjecturally 
to  omit  them.  A  similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to 
Joshua  is  given  in  ver.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands 
there  are  but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned 
before  Beiiah — rrhuthelah,  Ezer,  and  Elead — all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone 
meant,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left 
descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite 
families  in  Numbers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
are  mentioned,  sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah, 
Becher,  and  Tahan,  and  from  Eran,  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Shuthelah  (xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  and 
third  families  are  probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a 
younger  son,  unless  the  third  is  one  of  Beriah, 
called  after  his  descendant  Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25); 
or  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  son  of  Joseph, 
since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  detemiined  that  sons 
of  Joseph  who  might  be  born  to  him  after  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  should  "be  called  after  the  name  of 
their  brethren  in  their  inheritance"  (Gen.  xlviii.  6). 
See  however  Becher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were 
born  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not 
Goshen  itself.  It  would  be  needless  to  say 
that  they  were  born  in  their  own  land.  At 
this  time  very  many  foreigners  must  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  about  Goshen. 
Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a  non-Egyptian 
country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  its 
own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the 
cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Shihor,  the  Nile,  here  the 
Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  apparently  being 
considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  It 
is  therefore  very  probable  that  many  Philistines 
would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Egypt  so  accessible 
to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  population  to  Canaan 
as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining  it.  Or  else  these 
men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mercenaries  like  the 
Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayrati\na)  who  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service  at  a  later  time,  as  in  David's,  and  to 
whom  lands  were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native 
army.  Some  suppose  that  the  men  of  Gath  wei-e 
the  aggi-essors,  a  conjecture  not  at  variance  with  the 
words  used  in  the  relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death 

of  Ephraim 's  sons,  since  we  may  read  "  when  ('3j 

they  came  down,"  &c.,  instead  of  "because,"  &c. 
(Bagster's  Bible,  in  loc),  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  rendering  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  other  explanation.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have 
sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  or  other  warfare. 
The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in 
the  narrative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  upon  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25- 
29),  and  of  their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the 
fear  of  that  Pliaraoh  who  began  to  oppress  them 
lest  they  should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land, 
join  with  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting 
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as^alnst  thsni  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i. 
8-1 0).  It  has  been  im.igiued,  according  to  which 
bide  was  supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggi-essor,  that 
the  Gittites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a 
predatory  excursion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the 
Ephraimites  made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  e.xplanation?  is  conyistent  with  sound  criticism, 
because  the  men  of  Gath  are  said  to  have  been  born 
in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settled  in  Egypt, 
as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bunsen  {.IJgypt's  Place,  i.  pp.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 
used,  T)'',  "  he  went  down,"  or  "  descended,"  is 
applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  coming 
from  it.  The  Rabbinical  Idea  that  these  sons  of 
Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs  no 
refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Foli 
Synopsis  in  loc.) 

3.  A  Benjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon,  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chi-,  viii.  13, 
16). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).     [R.  S.  P.] 

BEEI'ITES.     [Beriaii,  1.] 

BE'EITES,  THE  (Dran  ;   eV  Xap^i),  a  tribe 

or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth 
maachah — and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The  expression 
is  a  remarkable  one,  "  all  the  Berites"  ('Sn  73  ; 
comp.  "all  the  Bithron").  The  Vulgate  has  a 
different  reading — omnesque  viri  electi  congregati 
fuerant — apparently  reading  for  0^3  H  by  an  easy 
transposition  and  change  of  letters  D^IPIS,  i.e.  the 

young  men,  and  this  is  in  Ewald's  opinion  the  cor- 
rect reading  (^Gesch.  iii.  249,  note).  [G.] 

BEfRITH,  THE  GOD  (nn"a  bx),  .Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  146.] 

BERNI'CE  and  BEEENI'CE  (Bep^krj,  also 
in  Joseph. ;  Bcniice  =  i'ipeviKt],  see  Sturz,  Dial. 
Maced.  p.  .31;  the  form  Beronice  is  also  found), 
■  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agi-ip])a  I.  (Acts 
xii.  1,  &c.).  She  was  first  mmnied  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §1), 
and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  ovm  bro- 
ther Agiippa  11.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3  ;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.  156  ff.),  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Oil  cia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Ifist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton. 
Tit.  7).  [H.  A.] 

BEE'ODACH-BAL'ADAN.     2  K.  xx.  12. 

[Mf:RODACH-BALADAX.] 

BE'EOTH  (Bripdy;  Alex.  BvpwO;,  1  Esd.  v. 
19.     FBeeroth.] 

BE'ROTHAH,  BE'EOTHAT  (.Tlh? 
nrin3  ;  Berotka,  Beroth).  The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occure  once  only,  is  given  bv 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in  connexion  with  Hamath  and 
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Damascus  as  fonning  part  of  the  northera  bonndaiy 
of  the  promised  land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus.  The  slightuess  of  these  references 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  or  even  to  decide  whether 
they  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not.  The  well- 
known  city  Beimt  (Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself 
as  identical  with  one  at  least  of  the  names;  but  in 
each  instance  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to 
require  a  position,  further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places 
Berothah  between  Hamath.  and  Damascus,  and 
David's  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah  led  him  awav 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam', 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  instance  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  Chun  instead  of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact 
that  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the  Greek 
translators,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  name,  translate 
by  the  phrase  €k  tUv  eK\fKTa>v  ttSx^cdv,  clearlv 
showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  each 
passage,  or  at  least  words  which  bore  the  same 
sense.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as 
distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first  with  Berytus. 
Mislin  {Saints  lieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name 
Irom  the  wells  {Beeroth),  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock  at  Beimt.    [F.  W.  G.l 

BE'EOTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).    [Bi.e- 

ROTH.] 

BEEYL  (P^^1T\,  Tarshish;  $^pv\\os\ 
a  precious  stone,  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
xxxix.  13).  The  colour  of  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel 's 
vision  was  as  the  colour  of  a  beryl-stone  (Ez. 
i.  16,  X.  9);  it  is  mentional  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13. 
where  the  marginal  reading  is  chri/solife  ;  in  Cant. 
V.  14  as  being  set  in  rings  of  gold  ;  and  in  Dan. 
x.  6  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
vision  is  said  to  be  like  the  beryl.  In  Eev.  xxi. 
19  the  beryl  is  the  8th  foundation  of  the  city, 
the  chrysolite  being  the  7th.  In  Ex.  xxviii.  20 
the  LXX.  have  xp"<''''^'^os,  while  they  render 
the  11th  stone,  Dnii',  by  ^r]pv\Xiov.  In  Ez.  i. 
16  they  have  dapa-eis,  in  x.  9  XiOos  avOpams,  and 
xxviii.  13  &vepai,.  In  Cant.  v.  14  and  in  Dan.  x. 
6  Qapcrls.  This  variety  of  rendering  shows  the 
uncertainty  under  which  the  old  interpreters  la- 
boured as  to  the  stone  actually  meant.  Josephus 
takes  it  to  have  been  the  chrysolite,  a  golden-coloui-ed 
gem,  the  topaz  of  more  recent  authors,  found 
in  Spain  (Plin.  xxxvii.  109),  whence  its  nan)e 
K'''t^"1Pl  (see  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heh.  lib.  ii. 
0.  18,  §193).  Luther  suggests  turquoise,  while 
othei-s  have  thought  that  amber  was  meant.  Ka- 
lisch  in  the  two  passages  of  Exorius  translates 
K'^K^'iri  by  chrysolite,  which  he  desciibes  as  usu- 
ally gieen,  but  with  different  degrees  of  shade,  gene- 
rally transparent,  but  often  only  translucent — 
harder  than  glass,  but  not  so  hai-d  as  quartz.  The 
pa.'-sage  in  Rev.  xxi.  20  is  adveree  to  this  view. 
Schleusner  (i.  p.  446)  says  the  ^■fjpvWos  is  aqua- 
marine. "The  beryl  is  a  gem  of  the  genus  eme- 
rald, but  less  valuable  than  the  emerald.  It  differs 
from  the  precious  emerald  m  not  possessing  any  of 
the  oxide  of  chrome.  The  colours  of  the  beryl  are 
greyish-gicen,  blue,  yellow,  and  sometimes  neralv 
white."  (Humble,  Diet.  Gcol.  &c.  p.  30.)   [W.  D.] 
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BEEZE'LUS  <f>a7jCeA5aios;  Alex.  ZopfeWeou  ; 
Phargcleu),  1  Esd.  v.  08.     [Barzillai.] 

BE'SAI  (102;  Brjo-i, Baci ;  Bcscc).   "Children 

of  Besai"  were  amonc;  the  Nethiiiim  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  vii. 
52).     [Bastai.] 

BESODEI'AH  (nniD3  ;  BatrcoSi'a,  "X^Uia ; 

Besodid),  tather  of  Meshullam,  and  one  of  tlie  re- 
pairers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  G). 

BESOR,  THE  r.RooK  (niban  bni ;  x^'^^op- 

/5os  ToG  BotriJp;  torrens  Besor),  a  torrent-bed  or 
wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  nan-ative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
"fresh"  or  "cool"  (P'iirst).  [G.] 

BE'TAH  (ntp3  ;  tj  MeTejSti/c,  quasi  nnJSD ; 

Alex.  71  Macr/3ax  ;  Bete),  a  city  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Berothai 
as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1  Chr. 
-xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  coiTect  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  x.xii.  24).        [G.] 

BET'ANE  (Berdvri ;  Alex.  BXirdvTi,  i.  e.  prob. 
'BaiTavr) ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  apparently  south 
of  Jerusalem  (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
'Br)dav'LV  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  'Apt,  Ain),  two  miles 
tiom  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and  four  from 
Hebron.  This  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Betharath,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  I^cbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  CaiTnel  (Winer, 
s.  V.  Betane).  Bethany  is  inadmissible  from 
the  fact  of  its  unimportance  at  the  time,  if  indeed 
it  existed  at  all.  [G.] 

BE'TEN  (1^:2  ;  ^aMK  ;  Alex.  Ba.Tvi  ;  Beten\ 

one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25,  only).  By  Eusebius  {Onom. 
BoTj/ai)  it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called 
Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of 
Ptolemais.  No  other  trace  of  its  existence  has  been 
discovered  elsewhere.    .  [G.] 

BETH  (n^3,  according  to  Gesenius  {Thes.  and 

Lex.),  fiom  a  root,  n-13,  to  pass  the  night,  orfi'om 

n33,  to  build,  as  SofiSs,  domus,  from  Se'/uoj),  the 

most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house"  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places) ;  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  also  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xx-iii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "  hangings") 
for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "families"  (Prayer- 
Book,  "  households";,  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of  "  lioini',"  /.  c.  "  to  the  house."    Beth 


BETH-ABARA 

also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical  me;m- 
iugs,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the  word 
"house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "places"  or 
sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed ;"  and  others. 

Like  Aedes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  Gei-man,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovali 
(1  K.  iii.  2  ;  vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 
— Dagon  (Judg.  svi.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Kimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  Bajith" 
in  Is.  XV.  2  is  really  ha-Bajith  =  "  the  Temple  " 
— meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab. 
[Bajith.] 

Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  fomi  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Kiijath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

Beth-eked  (Ij^V  '3  ;  BaidaKdB ;  camera  pas- 

tornni),  the  "  shearing  house,"  at  the  pit  or  well 
(113)  of  which,  the  forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah 
were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria  according  to  Jerome  (Onom.) 
15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

BETH-HAGGAN(|]in'3;  Batdydv ;  Bomushorti), 
A.  V.  "  the  garden-house  "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  one  of  the 
spots  which  marked  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  En-gannim, 
"  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem  Jenin,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  overlook- 
ing the  great  plain  (Stanley,  349,  note).         [G.] 

BETH-AB  ARA  (B7}0ai3ap({,  quasi  m3i>  n*3, 

honse  of  ford  or  ferry),  a  place  beyond  Jordan, 
irepav  rov  'lop.  in  which,  according  to  the  Received 
Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  23), 
apparently  at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ 
(comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If  the  reading  of  the 
Received  Text  be  the  correct  one,  Bethabara  may 
be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the  ancient  ford  of, 
Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession 
after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Jlidianites  [Bp:th- 
barah]  ;  or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  oppositf> 
Jericho.  [Beth-nimrah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  "  have  uot  Bethabara  but 
Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen  (ad  loc.)  states 
4o  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  ffx^^ov  irdvTa  to.  aj/Tlypa(pa,  though  altered 
by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topogra- 
phical grounds.  In  favour  of  Bethabara  are,  (a) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a  name 
as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into  one  so 
unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  —  the 
change  fioni  an  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  name — is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  (b)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS.  were  in 
favour  of  Bethany,  decided  notwithstanding  for 
Bethabara.  (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.),  and 

In  tlie  Oiinmnsticnn,  however,  Jerome  has  Beth- 
abara. 
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greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  ilcsirous  of  baptism 
(oitfdi  gurgite  baptizimtnr). 

Still  the  fact  remaius  that  the  most  ancient 
MS6.  have  "  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  Tis- 
chendorf,  and  other  modern  editors.  At  this  dis- 
liuice  of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It 
must  not  be  oveidooked  that  if  Bethany  be  ac- 
cepted, the  definition  "beyond  Jordan"  still  re- 
mains, and  therefore  another  place  must  be  intended 
than  tlie  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.      [G.] 

BETH'-ANATH  (n^J?  '3  ;   Bamaft.i,  Baifla- 

vaXi  ^aiQivid]  Bcthanath),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh. 
xix.  38) ;  fi'om  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaauites 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  s.  V.  Aveip,  Bad/xd,  BrjOauadd)  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  village  called  Batanae;i,  15  miles  eastward 
of  Caesarea  (Diocaesarea,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  cont;iin  medicinal  springs,  \ovrpa.  idcn/xa.  No- 
thing, however,  is  known  to  have  been  discovered 
of  it  in  modern  times.  C^!.] 

BETH'-ANOTH  (niJJ?  '3  ;  BaiOavafx  ;  Beth- 

anoth),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  distiict  of 
.Tudah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  others,  in 
Josh.  XV.  59  only.  It  is  very  probably  the  modem 
Beit-'ainuH,  the  remains  of  which,  near  to  those  of 
Halhul  and  Beit  Sur,  were  discovered  by  Wolcott 
and  visited  by  Kobinson  (iii.  281).  [G.] 

BETH'ANY  (quasi  ''J'-n  n"'3,  house  of  dates ; 

BrjOavla  ;  Bcthftnia),  a  village  which,  scanty  as 
are  the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  His  "  tri- 
umphal entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  His  nightly 
resting-place  during  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding His  passion ;  and  here  at  the  houses  of 
Martha  and  JIary,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are 
admitted  to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  circle  of  His  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  His  connexion  with  Bethany  com- 
menced, yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  His  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apostles 
stood  when  they  last  beheld  His  figure,  as,  with 
"uplifted  hands" — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "  blessing  "  them — He  was  "  taken 
up"  into  the  "  cloud"  which  "  received"  and  hid 
Him  from  their  "  stedfast "  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hindrance  to  the  connexion  of  Christians 
with  their  Lord — "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  little  infoiTnation  we  possess  about  Bethhny 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the 
0.  T-.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any 

"  It  has  been  suggested  (Hitzig,  Jesaia)  that  the 
■word  rendered  "  poor "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  x.  30 
(  n'3J?) — "  poor  Anathoth  " — is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nimrah  is  of  Beth-nim- 
rah,  &c.  ;  but  apart  from  any  other  difficulty,  there  is 
the  serious  one  that  Bethany  docs  not  lie  near  the  other 
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allusion  to  it.  *  It  was  situated  "  at "  (rrpSs)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  29,  comp.' 1  ;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  4'i),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called  Bktii- 
PILIGE,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  nanit 

derived  from  Lazarus — el  'Azaiiijch^  (  ^  , "  1x5!  ). 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Lindsay,  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  120).  The  spot  is 
a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with  fruit- 
trees, —  olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  as 
oaks,  and  carobs  ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  secondary 
ridge  or  hump,  of  sufiicient  height  to  shut  out  the 
village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  (Itob.  i.  431 , 
432  ;  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  138,  9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"  remarkably  beautiful " — "  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose" — "  of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  139,  230,  310,  337  ;  and  see  Lind- 
say, 69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  glowing 
descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (189),  or 
with  the  impression  which  the  present  writer 
derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place.  Pos- 
sibly something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 

El-  Azarhieh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountam  hamlet"  of  "some 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  industry 
(Rob.  i.  432  ;  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  310).  In  the 
village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house 
and  tomb  of  Lazarus  ;  the  former  the  remains  of  a 
square  tower,  apparently  of  old  date,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  ■  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  tc 
which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (128) — the  latter  a 
deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  the 
bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house  of  Sitnon 
the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the  real  age  and 
character  of  these  remains  there  is  at  present  no 
information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el  Azariyeh  to  be  AzAL;  and 
would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  mount  of  Offence 
above  Siloam  (263  ;  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  tlie 
4th  century — in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Oiwmasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  ;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connexion  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  ilobinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Jlande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 


places  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  Sennacherib's  advance. 

*>  The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  Robinson. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct, 
and  asserts,  after  frequently  hearing  it  pronounced, 
that  the  name  is  Lnzniieh. 
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sion  which  had  its  origin  in  castellum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  Kcifiri 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  -name  of  Bethany 
given  above — that  of  LIghtfoot  and  Reland — is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 
Simonis  {Onom.  s.  v.),  viz.  rTpy  '3,  locus  depres- 

sionis,  vyhich  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Beth-phage, "  House  of  i^<i/s,"  and 
with  the  "  Mount  of  Ulives,"  which  gives  so  much 
colour  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and  olives 
alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Stanley 
(S.  ^  P.  186,  187).  It  may  also  be  remaVl^ed  that 
the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  ''Ti),  for  the  fruit  of 
the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with  the  late  period  at 
which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany.  [G.] 

BETH-AE'ABAH  (H^nyn  '3,  house  of  the 
desert ;  BatOapa^d,  ©apa^adfj.,  Bj]Oapa$d  ;  Beth- 
Arah(i),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  were 
situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Jash. 
XV.  61),  on  the  noith  border  of  the  tribe,  and  ap- 
parently between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
22,  BaiOa^apd,  Vat.).  [G.] 

BETII-A'llAM  (accurately  Beth-haram, 
Din  '3  ;  BaiQapdv,  Alex.  BaiOappd  ;  Betharam), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in  "the  valley"  (plOJ?n,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley), 
.losh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that 
named  Betii-iiaran  in  Num.  xxxii.  36.  No  fur- 
ther mention  is  found  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but 
Iikisebius  and  Jerome  {Oiiomctst.)  report  that  in 
their  day  its  appellation  (rt  Syris  dicitur)  was 
Bethramtha,  B7)QpajX(pQd  (see  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,*  2:51) ;  tlie  Syriac 
and  other  versions,  however,  have  all  Bethharan, 
with  no  material  variation,  and  that  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it  Libins  (Ai^ias).  Jo- 
sephus'  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on  taking 
possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sepphoris  and 
the  city  (irjA.is)  of  Betharamphtha,  building  a  wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor.  As  this  could  hardly  be 
later  than  B.C.  1 — Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor 
of  Antipas,  having  died  in  B.C.  4 — and  as  the  empress 
Livia  did  not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  aft.n- 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14,  it  is  probable  that 
Josephus  is  in  ei'ror  as  to  the  new  name  given  to 
the  place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  re- 
ceived that  which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  it  is 
curious  that  he  names  Libias  long  before  {Ant. 
xiv.  1,  §4)  in  such  connexion  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  alludes  to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name 
of  Amathus  he  again  mentions  it  {Ant.  xvii.  10, 
§6  ;  comp.  B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  palaces  there  by  insurgents  from  Peraea. 

rtolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat. 
and  67°  lO'^long.  (Ritter,  Jordan,  573)  ;  and  Euse- 
bius  and  .leromo  {Onomasticorb)  state  that  it  was 
five  miles  soutti  of  Bethnabran,  or  Bctliamnaran 
(i.  e.  Beth  uimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the  position 
of  the  Wady  Seir,  or  Sir,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor 
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opjinsite  Jericho,  and  h:ilf  way  between  Wadi/  Ifes- 
bd;i,  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears  to  have 
explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it  con- 
tained a  castle  and  a  large  tank  in  masonry  (Iteisen, 
1854 ;  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
ruins  of  Livias.  [Gi] 

BETH-AR'BEL  (^K3"1N  '3 ;  e/c  toO  oUov  toC 

'lepo^odfj. ;  Alex,  'lepo^adx),  named  only  in  Hos. 
X.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shal- 
man  (Shalmaneser).  No  clue  is  given  to  its  po- 
sition ;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Arbcla 
in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig)  another 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Bella,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon.  In 
the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated  the  name  to 
mean  "  e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  i.  e.  Jerul)- 
btuil  (PyST")  or  Gideon,  understanding  Salman  as 

Zalmunna,  and  the  whole  passage  as  a  reference  to 
Judg.  viii.  ^  [G.] 

BETH-A'VEN  (|_1X  '3,  house  of  naught,  i.  e. 

badness ;  Baidiiv,  Alex.  BrjOavv ;  Bethmeii),  a 
place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  east  of  B-ethel 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  BaSi]\,  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between 
that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv. 
23,  rriv  Ba/x'i0).  In  Josh,  xviii.  12,  the  "  wilder- 
ness "  (Midb'W  =  pastuie-land)  of  Bethaven  is  men- 
tioned. In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  BaLOoipdv,  Eeth-horon ;  but  if  this  be  correct, 
another  Beth-horon  must  be  intended  than  that 
commonly  known,  which  was  much  further  to  the 
vrest.  In  Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  the  name  is  tians- 
ferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteristic 
of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring  Bethel — once 
the  "  ho.ise  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"naught."  [G.] 

BETH-AZ'MAVETH  (HIOTJ?  '3;  B-neafffidd; 

Bethazmoth).  Under  this  name  is  mentioneil,  in  Neh. 
vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin  which  is  else- 
where called  Azmaveth,  and  Betiisamos. 

Jlr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with 
Hirrneh,  a  village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  tn  the 
S.E.  of  ./c6rt.  [G.] 

BETH-BAAL-ME'ON  '  (fli'Ip  h^2  '3  ;  oXkos 

M^eX^cid  ;  Alex.  oIkos  BeXa/jidov  ;  Oppidnm  Baal- 
mnon'i,  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Reuben,  on  the 
"  Jlishor"  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain")  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii  38, 
or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xx.xii.  3),  to  which 
the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition.  Later 
it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab, 
and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-mcon  (Jer.  xlviii. 
23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size 
(betiiichtlich,  Seetzen),  a  shoi t  distance  to  the  S.W. 
of  Hesbdii,  and  bearing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of 
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,  j,  according  to  Burck- 


hardt  (865),  or  Mucin,  according  to  Seetzen  (Beism, 
i.  408),  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  the 
Wadi  ZerhM  Maein  {Ibid.  402).  [G.] 

BETH-BA'RAH  (HnS '3,  quasi  nnnV '3, 
house  of  passage,  or,  of  the  ford ;  Bai6r)pd;  Bct/i- 

"  It  is  possible  that  tbe  name  contains  a  trace  of 
I  lie  tribe  or  nation  of  Maon, — the  Maonitcs  or  Mc- 
hunim.     [Maon  ;   Mkiiunim.] 
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bera),  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  jwiut 
aiiparently  south  oF  the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory, 
whicli  took  place  at  about  Bethsheiui,  and  to  which 
point  "  the  waters  "  (D^DH)  were  "  taken"  by  the 
I'lphraimites  against  Midiau.  What  these  "  waters  " 
were  is  not  clear,  probably  the  wadys  and  streams 
which  descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim  ;  it  is 
only  plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan, 
to  wliich  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name 
is  ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  cbief  inte- 
lest  fi-om  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  re- 
presentative may  have  been  Beth-abara  wheie  John 
baptized  [Beth-abara]  ;  but  there  is  not  much 
in  favour  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Jlidianites  can  hardly  have 
reached  so  far  south  as  Beth-abara,  which  was 
accessible  to  Judaea  aud  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
"region  round  about"  (J]  Trepix<apos ;  i.  o.  the 
oasis  of  the  South  Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-baiah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  fiom  Mesopotamia,  :md 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.        [G.] 

BETH-BA'SI  (Boi0;3o(rj ;  Bethbessua),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays'  (to,  Kadripr)- 
fi&a)  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  desert  (t??  iprifj.^),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Macaxbaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  (Aid.  .xiii.  1,  §5)  has 
B-nOaXayd  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Reland  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  of  Beth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  tlie  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.     [Keziz,  valley  of.]  L^J"-] 

BETH-BIR'EI  CXn^l  '2 ;  oticos  Bapovaewpifj. 
(by  inclusion  of  the  next  name) ;  Bethherai),  a  town 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which  by  comparison 
with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  appears  to  have 
had  also  the  name  of  Beth-lebaotu.  It  lay  to  the 
extreme  south,  with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (comp. 
Josh.  XV.  32,  Lebaoth).  [G]. 

BETH'-CAR   (")3'3,  house  of  lambs;   BaiO- 

x6p,  Alex.  BeAx^p ;  Bethchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the 
unusual  expression  "  under  Beth-oar"  ('3  JinnOj^ 

it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  2,  §2) 
has  fx^xP^  Koppaluv,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark 
it  as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezer.]  [G.] 

BETH-DA'GON  qm  '2,  house  of  Datjon ; 
Baya5ii]\  ;  Alex.  BijBSaydv  ;  Bethdagon). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  {Shefelah)  of  Judah 
(.losh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phi- 
listine teiTitory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
ne.«on.  From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction  before 
this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
tiiken  with  the  preceding,  "  Gederoth-Bethdagon  ;" 
in  that  case  probably  distinguishmg  Gederoth  from 
the  two  places  of  similar  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very  large  village  between 
Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamuia  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome {0/ioiu.  s.  v.).    A  Beitdejan  has  been  found  by 
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Robinson  between  Lydda  and  .Jalla,  but  this  ib  too 
tar  north,  and  must  b(,'  another  place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Ashcr 
(Josh.  xix.  27  ;   p"!  '2    Baideyived).      The  name 

and  the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Phihstine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Robinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Nabalus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
wailike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Bethaveu"  on  the  south, 
and  (^ilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Joidan  valley — 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Gad  and  Gilead"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7  ;  comp.  17,  18  ; 
xxix.  1  ;  xxxi.  1).  [G.} 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  (Q^nbnT'3,  house 

of  the  double  cake  (of  figs)  ;  oIkos  AaiBAaOaifj. ; 
doinus  Deblathaim),  a  town  of  Moab  (Jfr.  xlviii. 
22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called  Almon- 

DlBLATHAIM.  [G.] 

BETH'-EL  (^X  JT'a,  house  of  God;  BcuQiiX  ; 

Joseph.  BrjflijA.,  Be0-/)Arj  ttJAis  ;  Bethel).  1.  A 
well-known  city  and  holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
fathei''s  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  He  took  the  stone  which 
had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (DtJ''')  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  he  "  called  the 
name  of  that  place  (DlpO  NIH)  Bethel;  but  the 
name  of  '  the '  city  (T'^il)  was  called  Luz  at  the 
first."  _  » 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "  city "  aud  the  "  place  " — the  early 
Canaanite  "city"  Luz,  and  the  "place,"  a-s  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph.  toIs  \l6ois  <ri;/i(^o- 
povjjiivois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

2.  But  according  to  the  other  account.  Bethel 
recciVed  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram  ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
nanative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.  Here 
again  Jacob  erects  (3-'if^  :i  "  pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "  speaking"  with  Jacob.  "  God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  wliere  He  '  spake ' 
with  him  " — ■"  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  '  spake '  with  him,"  and  "  called  the  name 
of  the  place  whore  God  spake"  with  him  Bethel." 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 

^  Tlic  word  is  the  same  (^3*1)  in  all  tlirec  cases  ; 
thouKh  in  the  .V.  V.  it  is  rcntlereJ  "talked"  ii;  tliu 
two  former. 
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instances  in  tlie  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  tlie  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea — in  the 
only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain 
to  this  occurrence — had  evidently  the  second  of  the 
two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a  summary  of 
the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Genesis — laying  full  and  cha- 
racteristic stress  on  the  keyword  of  the  story : 
"  He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed  ;  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him  ;  He  found 
Iiim  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us,  even 
Jehovah  God  of  hosts"  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of 
Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to 
have  existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of 
Moreh  to  "  '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel," 
with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east." 
Here  he  built  an  altar  ;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  .3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  S.  §•  P.  218. 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  above  narratives  all 
agree, — in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz  and 
the  consecrated  "  place"  in  its  neighbourhood  (comp. 
besides  tlie  passages  already  quoted,  Gen.  xxxv.  7). 
Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the 
two  are  still  distinguished  (Josli.  xvi.  1,  2)  ;  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  after  which 
the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26). 
If  this  view  be  coiTect,  there  is  a  strict  parallel 
between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (according  to 
the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received  its  conse- 
cration when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but  did  not 
become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the  erection 
of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.     [Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob'  on  the  place  of  his  vision  —  "House 
of  God " — and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that 
appellation  has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been 
well  noticed  by  Mr.  Stanley  (220,  1).  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  how  far  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  actual  name  ;  the  veiy  syllables  of  Jacob's 
exclamation,  foiTning,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — the 
Beit-allah  of  Mecca — while  they  are  no  less  the 
favourite  designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of 
the  humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Ilcbr.  444;  Bochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2) — that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  pei"plexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen — the  Baitulia, 
the  xiQoi  f^^vx'^h  oi"  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will 
occur  for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting 
subject  [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  pi-eserved  the  erect 
position  of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the 
worehip  consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  (Arno- 
bius,  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 
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of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  .Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Reland,  Pal. 
638).    [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2  :  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the 
offering  of  bumt-otferings  and  peace-oflerings  (xx. 
26-28,  xxi.  4)  ;  and  the  unwonted  mention  of  a 
regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 
and  the  gi-eat  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an 
indication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute. 
Later  than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the 
holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking 
equal  rank  with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  reputition,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
had  op  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim — the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  latter's  by 
conquest — that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as  the 
depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was  to 
seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold, 
and  built  a  "  house  of  high  places "  and  an  altar 
of  incense,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  burn  ; 
as  we  see  hi:a  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was 
probably  recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then 
remains  unmentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated 
public  favour  from  the  simple  erections  of  Jero- 
boam to  more  gorgeous  shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22) 
Samaria  had  been  bmlt  (IK.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel, 
and  these  things  must  have  all  tended  to  draw  public 
notice  to  the  more  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel, 
and  that  we  hear  of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resi- 
dent there  (2  K.  ii.  2, 3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship. 
The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii. 
23,  25),  looks  too  as  if  the  neighbourhood  were  not 
much  frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the 
country,  Jehu  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
simpler  and  more  national  religion  of  the  calves, 
and  Bethel  comes  once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29). 
Under  the  descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and 
the  worship  must  have  gi'catly  flourished,  for  by 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-_gi-andson  of 
Jehu,  the  rude  village  was  again  a  royal  residence 
with  a  "king's  house"  (Am.  vii.  13);  there  were 
palaces  both  for  "  winter  "  and  "  summer,"  "  great 
houses"  and  "houses  of  ivory"  (iii.  15),  and  a 
very  high  degree  of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
living  (vi.  4-6).  The  one  original  altar  was  now 
accompanied  by  several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8)  ;  and  the 
simple  "  incense  "  of  its  founder  had  developed  into 
the  "  burnt-offerings  "  and  "  meat-offerings  "  of 
'•■  solemn  assemblies,"  with  the  fragrant  "  peace- 
offerings"  of  "ftit  bca.sts"  (v.  21,  22), 
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IIow  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists 
"  how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land" 
(2  K.  x^'ii.  28,  27).  The  buildings  remained  till 
the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  destroyed  ; 
and  in  the  account  presei-ved  of  his  reforming  ico- 
noclasm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of 
Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of  "  dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and  high- 
place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity  amidst 
the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries,  like  the 
wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which 
continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through  all  the 
subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury,  184).  Not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  works  was  the 
monument  (jV-yn  ;  crrriXTf),  evidently  a  conspicuous 
erection,  of  the  "  man  of  God "  who  proclaimed 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous  worship 
at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by  the 
votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so 
many  centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remark- 
ably the  way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  false-worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel. 
It  is  plain  from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that 
this  was  the  case  (v.  14,  22)  ;  and  the  fact  before 
noticed  of  prophets  of  Jehovah  being  resident 
there,  and  of  the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stem 
Elijah  ;  of  the  relation  between  the  "  man  of  God 
from  Judah  "  and  the  "  lying  prophet "  who  caused 
his  death  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  the 
son  of  Chenaanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the 
name  of  Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were 
tolerated  and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape, — all  these 
point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. In  this  connexion,  too,  it  is  curious  that  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
28  ;  Neh.  \ii.  32)  ;  and  that  they  retui-ned  to  their 
native  place  whilst  continuing  their  relations  with 
Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship  (Xeh.  xi.  31).  In 
the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name  appears  as  Betolil'S. 
In  later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Judaea  which  were  I'epaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times  of 
the  Jlaccabees  (1  Mac.  ix.  50). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  from 
.Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem  ; 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Bcitin.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,''  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  The  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill 
between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys  which  unite 
and  ran  off  into  the  main  valley  es-Suweinit  "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Di-.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  "  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abram 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
whcr.  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 
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xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  fonned  by  nature  tor  the  building  of 
"  altar "  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invo- 
luntarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  .Jordan  opposite  Jericho  ;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river,  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  p;o-r.;:t 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this  mount, 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that  Bethel 
is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wadij  Suweinit,  is 
a  third  hill  crowned  by  a  remailcably  desolate-looking 
mass  of  grey  debris,  the  most  perfect  heap  of  ruin 
to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of  i-uins.  This  is 
Tell  er-Ilijmeh,  "  the  mound  of  the  heap,"  aoTeoinc 
in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect,  and  situation, 
with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  Bethel  will 
be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The  collo- 
cation of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  is  decisive 
against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  Bai0o-($i;p,  i.  e.  Bethzur. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4  ;  1  Chi-,  v.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of  Chesil, 
Bethul,  and  Bethuel. 

HiEL,  The  Bethelite  (vKH  IT'S;  6  Bai- 
07jA.iT7js)  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho 
(1  K.  xvi.  34).  [G.] 

BETH-E'lIEK   (ppyn   IT'S,    house  of  the 

valley  •  BaiO/Mf ;  Alex.  BriOaefieK  ;  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  lavine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh. 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an,  ' Aiakah 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Akka;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jefat  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  fai  ther 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103,  107,  8).     [G.] 

BE'THER,   THE   JIOUNTAINS  OF   (inn  ''-\7\  ; 

opri  KOLKwjxaTOiv  ;  Bether,  and  Bethel),  Cant.  ii. 
17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains 
are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post-bi- 
blical history  of  the  Jews,  see  Reland,  639,  640 ; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  [G.] 

BETHES'DA  (B7)0eo-5a,  asif  IjrO-M.  kj>.Ci., 
house  of  mercy,  or  NIC'X  IT'S,  place  of  the  floic- 
iruj  of  water  ;  Euseb.  B-nCada. ;  Bethsaich),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  resen-oir  or  tank  {Ko\vix.&i]6pa, 
i.  e.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  "  poich''s " 
{(TTods),  close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "  market " 
(cttI  t^  irpofiaTiKfi — it  will  be  obseixeJ  that  the 
word  "market"  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John 
V.  2).  The  porches — i.e.  cloisters  or  colonnades  " — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  wait  there  for  the  "  troubhng  of  the  water." 


«  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  in  the  East.  One  example  is  the  Taj Bmncr, 
in  the  set  of  drawintrs  of  Becjapore  now  publishing 
bv  the  East  India  Company. 
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I'^usebius — though  unfortunately  he  gives  no  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Bethesda — describes  it  in  the 
Oiiomasticon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
(eV  To?s  Xifjivais  StSvfiois),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
pei-iodical  lains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  colour  (irecpoiviyfievov),  due,  as  tlie 
tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
saci-itices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  wpo- 
0aTiKT].  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot 
on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  S.  John,  v.  2. 
Eusebius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333),  who  mentions  in 
his  Ttinerarij  "■  twin  fish-pools,  liaving  five  porches, 
v/hich  are  called  Bethsaida"  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
299). 

The  large  resei'voir  called  the  Birket  Tsrail, 
withm  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  north-east  ivall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
modei-n  representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  A.D. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Bethsaida 
{Early  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the  Citez 
de  Jherusalem,  A.D.  1187  (sect,  vii.;  Rob.  ii.  562), 
and  in  more  modern  times  by  Blaundrell  and  all 
the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  tlian  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand  the  Birket 
Israil  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
liave  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2)  The 
construction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show  that 
it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,*'  and  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob.  i.  293-4, 
iii.  243) ;  (3)  there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  name  as  given  by  Eusebius, 
Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  north-east  suburb  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history — Bezetha ;  and 
(4)there.is  the  difficulty  that  if  the  Birket  Israil 
be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient  "  pools  "  does 
it  represent? 

One  otlier  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Fiobinson,  and  others  suppose,  and 
the  strange  intermittent  "  troubling  of  the  water  " 
caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of  the 
pool,  and  the  liilHculty  of  finding  loom  for  the  five 
stoae.  (.See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  C'iti/,  cfc. 
51G-524,and  325,  6.)  [G.] 

BETIIE'ZEL  (^^Xn  IT'S,  house  of  firm- 
ness.(?)  ;  oTkov  ix^fxevov  avrris  ;  doinns  vicinn),  a 
place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  1 1.  From  the  context  it 
was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Phihstia.  [G .] 

BETH-GA'DER  (Tia'a,  if  not  in  pause, 
Geder,  "113  ;  BaiOyeSiip  ;  Bethgader),  doubtless  a 
place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Possibly  the  same 
place  as  Geder  (Josh.  xii.  l.S).  [G.] 

'■  The  photographs,  woodcuts,  and  careful  state- 
ments of  Salzmann,  arc  conclusive  on  this  point. 
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BETH-GA'MUL  ('?-1t3il  '3,  house  of  the  iceaned, 
Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel "  ?  ;  oIkos  yaifi<l)\  ;  Alex.  yafiaiXd  ;  Beth- 
gamuT),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21)  ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date, 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  .34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place 
called  Um,  el-Jemdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles 
south  of  Bitsrah  in  the  Ham-Sn  (Burckh.  106  ; 
Kiepert's  map  in  Rob.  1857)  ;  but  this  is  much  too 
far  t/)  the  N.E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
In  a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name 
would  doubtless  be  a  common  one.  [G.] 

BETH-HAC'-CEREM »  (DnSH  '3,  house  of 

the  vine ;  Br)0aKX"P'M)  BTj^axX^PM'*  '■>  Bethacha- 
ram),  a  town  whicli,  like  a  few  other  places, 
is  distinguished  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
word  pelec,  Ij^S,  A.  V.  "  part,"  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It 
had  then  a  "  iniler  "  called  "S'^^.  From  the  other 
mention  of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used 
as  a  beacon-station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa. 
By  Jerome  {Cornm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named 
Bcthacharma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain 
between  Tekoa  and  Jerasalem,  a  position  in  whicli 
the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain 
(Herodium)  stands  conspicuous  ;  and  this  has  ac- 
cordingly been  suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Po- 
cocke,  Rob.  i.  480).  The  iwme  is  at  any  rate  a 
testimony  to  the  early  fruitfulnees  of  this  pai-t  of 
Palestine. 

Karem  {Kapejj.)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in 
the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  59, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of 
Bethlehem.  [G-] 

BETH-HA'RAN  (pn  '3  ;  v  BaiOapdi' ;  Bcth- 

arari),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  "  built "  by  the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36). 
It  is  named  with  Beth-nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  Beth-ARAM  (accurately 
Beth-haram),  Josh.  xiii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  or  Ezekicl.  [G.] 

BETH-HOG'LA,  and  -HOGLAH  {rh)r\  '3, 
house  of  partridge,  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome  gives 
another  interpretation,  locus  gyri,  reading  the  name 
n^jy  '3,  and  connecting  it  with  the  funeral  races 
or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob  [Atad]  ; 
'BaiQayXadfj.,  Be0€7aici,  BaLdaXayd;  Bethagla). 
a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was 
reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
bear  the  names  of  Ain-hajlit  and  Kusr  Hajla,  and 
are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site  (Rob.  i.  544-6). 
The  LXX.  reading,  BaLQayXaifi.,  may  point  to 
ICn-eglaim,  a  place  which  was  certainly  near  this 
locality.  [G.] 

BETH-HO'RON  (fll'"in'3,  or  in  contracted 
fonn  I'llh  '3,  and  once  \'T[  3,  house  of  caverns  or 


"  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  liave 
retained  the  detinite  article,  which  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 


UETH-HORON 

holes;  BaiOaipdv ;  Bcth-horon),  the  name  of  two 
towns  or  vHlages,  nn  "  upper  "  ( fl  vVH  '3)  and  a 
«  nether  "  (finnrin  '3),  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  24),  on  the  road  ftom  Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x. 
10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  Plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24). 
Betli-horon  lay  on  tlie  boundary-line  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  24)^  and  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  68  [53]  ). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms  ; 
that  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  X.;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Seron  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  arniy 
under  Cestius  Callus  was  'totally  cut  up  at  the 
same  spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons   still    survive    in    the    modern    villages   of 

Beit-'ur    f     ^   CIkj^),     et-tahta,    and    el-foki, 

which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  CLarke,  and  have 
been  since  visited  by  Dr.  liobinson,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated 
as  "  upper  "  and  "  lower,"  all  the  requirements  of 
the  uaiTative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification. 
The  road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which 
must  have  been  Gibeon  {cl-Jih),  and  from  Mich- 
mash  {Muhhmds)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §9) 
on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the 
southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved 
the  name  (  Yalo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  clo-cly 
connected  with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth- 
horon  ;  and  the  long  "  descent "  between  the  two 
remains  unaltered  from  what  it  wSs  on  that  great 
day  "  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 
mterior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  e.ist — at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history 
(1  K.  ix.  17;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  1  Mac.'ix.  50; 
Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  This  road,  still,  as  in  ancient  times, 
"  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast" 
(Rob.  ii.  252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "  Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  tra- 
vellers with  light  baggage — leaves  the  main  north 
road  at  Tiiloil  cl-Fal,  '6^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due 
west  of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it 
runs  by  the  modern  village  of  el-Jih,  the  ancient 
Gibeon,  and  then  pi'ocecds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a 
direct  line  due  west  to  Jimzu  [Guizo]  and  Ludd 
[LYDDA],at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging 
north  to  Caphar-Saba  [Antipatris],  south  to 
Gaza,  and  west  to  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  "  going  up"  to  Beth-horon 

»  The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance  ;  but  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beitiir  et-Tahta  is  by  no 
means  a  uniform  rise,  yet  the  impression  is  certainly 
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which  fomicd  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's  pursuit." 
With  the  upper  village  the  descent  cou)mences  ; 
the  road  rough  and  dilficult  even  for  the  mountain- 
paths  of  Palestine  ;  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London  pavement ;  now 
ovei  the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata  ; 
and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There 
are  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and  other  marks  of 
the  path  having  been  artificially  improved.  But 
though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly  be  called 
"  precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine  (Stanley, 
208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  back 
of  a  ridge  or  watershed  dividing  wadys  on  either 
hand.  After  about  three  miles  of  this  descent,  a 
slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  ita 
mamelon, — the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamite  hills, 
and  characterized  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fall  below 
the  village,  a  few  undulatious,  and  the  road  is 
amongst  the  dura  of  the  great  corn-growing  plain 
of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beitur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Bethhoron  "  of  the 
Bible  naiTative*  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native 
lowlands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  [G.] 

BETH-JESH'IMOTH,    or  -  JES'IMOTH 

(n^J^Ci'^•^  '3;  in  Numbers,  DbB^^n,  house  of  the 
wastes  ;  AltrifidO ;  Alex.  'Arrtfidod ;  Bethsimoth, 
Bethiesimoth'),  a  town  or  place  east  of  Jordan,  in 
the  "deserts"  (Jl^'iy)  of  Moab;  that  is,  on  the 

lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Num.  xxxiii.  49);  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and 
formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "  the  glory  of 
the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwai'z  (228)  quotes 
"  a  Beth-Jisimnth  as  still  known  at  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Jordan;"  but  this  requires  coutirmation.         [G.] 

BETH-LEB'AOTH  (JliXlb  '2,  house  of  lion- 
esses ;  'Badapde,  Alex.  BaiQaK^ad ;  Beth-lebaoth), 
a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and 
therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judali  (xr.  32. 
Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  iis 
name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chi. 
iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Betii-birei.  [G.] 

BETH'-LEHiJM  (Unh  H"?  =  house  of  hiead  ; 
BT]6\€4fj. ;  Bethlehem).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  return  to  the  countiy.     Its  earliest  nan>e 


that  of  an  ascent ;  and  Beitur,  though  perhaps  no 
liigher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet 
looks  higher,  because  it  is  so  much  above  everything 
beyond  it. 
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was  EPIIRATII  or  Ephratah  (see  Gen.xxxv.  IH, 
xlviii.  7  ;  Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its  new  name 
of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  (comp.  Beth- 
meon,  Bethdiblathaim,  Bethpeor),  the  "  Beth"  ap- 
pears to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew  appellation  ; 
and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons  are  to  be 
trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  appears  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Ephrata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  fainiliar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period. 
[Ephuath.]  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr. 
it  recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person — the 
wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  (l-in)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4)  ;  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem  "  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  .Salma,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  recalls 
a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  namely  the  father  of  Boaz,  Salmah 
(pxh\^,  Ruth  iv.  20;  .A.  V.  "Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon (}iO?CJ^,  verse  21).     Hur  is  also  named  in 

Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  calling 
remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations  ,  and  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum 
that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  "  a  weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  "  (Targ.  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited  the  accomplishments 
and  the-profession  of  his  art  from  his  forefather,  who 
was  "  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,"  "  to  work  all 
manner  of  works,''  and  amongst  them  that  of  the 
embroiderer  and  the  weaver  (p]x.  xxv.  SS).*" 

After  the  conquest  Bethtehem  appears  under 
its  own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though 
hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
and  remote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun. 
As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is 
omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the 
LXX.  in  the  eleven  names  which  they  insert 
between  verses  59  and  GO.  Among  these  it  occurs 
between  Theko  (Tekoa),  QeKw  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv. 
4,  5),  and  Phagor  (£Peor,  ^aydp).  This  omission 
from  the  Hebrew  text  is  certainly  remarkable, 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  obscurity 
in  which  Bethlehem  remains  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  histoiy.  Not  to  speak  of  the  later 
e\'ent  which  has  made  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
so  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mussulman 
world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  the 
scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence  to  ancient 
Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or  other  it  never 
rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  Jaecame  the  theatre 


*  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudcla, 
there  were  still  "  twelve  Jews,  dyers  by  profession, 
livinp:  at  Beth-lehem  "  (Bcnj.  of  Tudela,  Ashcr,  i.  75). 

''  May  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the 
"  weaver's  beam  "  (whatever  the  "beam"  maybe) 
which  occur  in  tlie  accounts  of  f,'iants  or  mighty  men 
slain  by  David- or  his  heroes  ;  but  not  in  any  uncon- 
nected with  him. 
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of  any  action  or  business.  It  is  dilRcult  to  say 
why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with  no  special  associa- 
tions in  their  favour,  were  fixed  on  as  capitals, 
while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal  king,  the 
hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first  breath 
and  spent  his  youth,  remained  an  "  ordinary  Ju- 
daeaa  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  pait  owing  to 
what  will  be  noticed  presently — the  isolated  nature 
of  its  position,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situated  on 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respecting 
a  place  so  stiong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the 
main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  mili- 
tary position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their 
new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  80), 
and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us ;  we  are  allowed  to  a.ssist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  connexion  no  record  exists,  no  hint 
of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  continued  in 
force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of 
Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson  could; 
find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents  from  the 
fury  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king  of  Moab  at 
Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4),  But  whatever  its 
oria;in,  here  we  find  the  connexion  in  full  vigour. 
When  the  fixmine  occurs,  the  natural  i-esourcc  is  to 
go  to  the  country  of  Jloab  iuid  "  continue  there  ;" 
the  sui-prise  of  the  city  is  occasioned  not  at  Naomi's 
going- but  at  her  return.  Ruth  was  "not  like" 
the  handmaidens  of  Boaz — some  difference  of  feature 
or  complexion  there  was  doubtless  which  distin- 
guished the  "  children  of  Lot  "  fi'om  the  chihben  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  ami  Jacob;  but  yet  she  gleans 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or 
remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the  most  public  manner 
possible  proclaims  his  intention  of  taking  the  stranger 
to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised, 
but  loud  congratulations  are  expressed,  the  parallel 
in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a 
blessing  is  invoked  on  the  head  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two  daughters 
of  the  Mesopntamian  Nahor,  "  like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel."  This,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of  Moab  con- 
tained in  the  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remark- 
able."^ 

"  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  a  place 

in  Judah,  Jashuhi-lehem  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).     We  might 

j  be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 

I  of  Jieth-\e]\cm,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Marc- 

j  sliah  and  Cho/.eha,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 

tribe  —did  not  forbid  it. 
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The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  ati'ected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  fi-om  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6;  Joseph.  B.J.  v.  2,  §1,  Va^aQffaovXri),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect 
it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollection 
which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the 
well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  t])e  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2  Sam. 
sxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Tost-iment  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortitie  I  l;)y  i\ehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 
(?^K  =  "  close  to  ")  Bethlehem,  appeai-s  to  have 
become  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caiavanserai  or 
khan  (n-1"lil ;  see  Stanley,  App.  §90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (KaroAii/^a),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "  Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
Ezr.  ii.  21;  Neh.  vii.  26). 

In  the  New  Testament  Bgthlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-judahd  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcernent  of  the  Angels,  the 
"  city  of  David  "  "  (Luke  ii.  4 ;  and  comp.  John 
vii.  42  ;  /cw^rj ;  castellimi).  Its  connexion  witli 
the  history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need 
any  notice  here  :  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later,  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,  16;  Luke  ii.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the 
xnidJle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin  Majiyr 
■speaks  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place 
'•  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village,"  which 
cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah 
to  which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  which  occurs  the  following — "  He  shall 
dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  Dial.  c. 
Tnjph.  §§78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  cavenis — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Jose])h  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "  manger "  or  "  stall "  (whatever  the 
pdrvTi  may  have  been),''  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
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2or 


d  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 
given  as  B.  t^5  'lovSai'as ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
as  in  the  O.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

•  Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meanins? 
■which  it  bears  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  the 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  5,  7). 


composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  tliat 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally  be  nn  autho- 
rity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subten'aneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  dilRcult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accui-ately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval — an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  laniling  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo — not  only  had  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
(Jucus  inumbrahat  Adonidis,  Jerome,  JSp.  Paul.'). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  viz.,  from  a.d.  135  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Coustantine,  who  about  A.D.  330  erected  the  pre- 
sent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3,  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Concei^'e  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement ! — a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot — that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  ! 


The  modern  town  of  Beit-lahia  (" 


lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  the 
E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "  long  grey 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley ; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  teiTaced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
in-egular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  apex  of  which  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  bv  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334,  5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture, 
524 ;  also  Salzmann's  Photo.gi-aphs  and  the  FAude 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).^     One  fact,  of  great 


f  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable,"  and 
its  accompaniments,  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

'  Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristically 
to  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is  con- 
structed from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
Edward  IV.  [S.  cj-  P.,  141,  439.)  Tobler,  104  note, 
adduces  the  authority  of  Entychius  that  the  present 
Church  is  the  work  of  .lustinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 
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interest — probably  tlie  most  ijeiiuine  about  the 
place — is  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
tliis  church,  namely,  that  here,  "  beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  lived  lor  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  ea.it  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small 
poor  village  called  Beit-Sahur,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  miimportaut  remains  of  a  Greek  chm-ch. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  suiTounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41 ,  42).  Here  in  Arculf  s  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments 
(Arculf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  pastui'age,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn- 
fields, and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  ou  the  hills.*' 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
westeiTl  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells  ;  but  they  ai'e  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
"  tliere  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near 
the  town." 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  (^Eothen),  the  substantial  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  ah'  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

2.  (On^'a;  Baidfiav,  Alex.  BoieXeeju;  ^e^^^- 
Icheiii),  a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Lafim,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  betvveen  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gai:a.  Robinson  charac- 
terises it  as  "  a  very  miserable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (iii.  113).  [G.] 

BETHLO'MON  {-Baiexwfxwv),  1  Esd.  v.  17. 
[Bethlehem,  1.]  [G.] 

BETH-IHA'ACHAH  ';n3j;0  '2,  and  with  the 
article,  'JSH  '3  ;  BTjS^axa,  ^epfj.axa. ;  Beth- 
mnacha),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15, 
and  there  occuiTing  moie  as  a  definition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence  of  more 
information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical 
with  IMaachah,  or  Aram-maachah,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
[Aram']  [G.] 

BETH-MAR'CABOTH  (nhS-lSn  3,  house 
of  the  chariots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article  ;  Baid- 
(xaxep^^  ;  Alex.  Baidanixapxa.o'P'iS  ',  Bcthmarcha- 
hot/i),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judali,  with  Ziklag  and  Hoi-m;ih 
(Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  "  chariots  "  can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited 
put  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 


''  '  XypavKovvTa  (Luke  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "  abiding  in  the 
field")  has  no  special  reference  to  "field"  more 
than  hill ;  but  means  rather  "  passing  the  night  out 
of  doors."  xuipa  also  means  a  "district "  or  neighbour- 
hood, Mitli  no  special  topographical  .signilicution. 


BETH-NIMEAH 

these  lists  of  towns  puiport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period — that  of  Solo- 
mon— "  chariot  cities "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19  ;  2  Chr.  -i-iii.  6  ;  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  ''  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list,  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth  ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substitutexl  for  the  fonner  after  the 
town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without 
supposing  the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  ditiering 
less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  plays  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.    [Hazar-susim,  Madmannah.]  [G.] 

BETH-ME'ON  (jij;D'3;  oIkos  Madv;  Beth- 
7)100)1),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  foi-m  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meon.  [G.] 

BETH-NIM'EAH   (nnpj   n''3  =  house  of 

sweet  water,  Gesen. ;  t]  'Na/jLpdjj. ;  Alex.  'A/x^pdv, 
'BatvOavaPpd  ;  Bethnemra),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "  built " 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  de- 
scribed as  lying  "  in  the  valley "  (pOyS)  beside 
Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Num.  xxxii.  3' it 
is  named  simply  Nimrah.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Ono7)i.  Bethamnaram,  and  Beth-nemra) 
the  village  is  said  to  ha,ve  been  still  standing  five 
miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran) ;  and  under 
Ne'/Spa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a  large  place, 
KclifjiTi  fj.eyi(TT7i,  in  Karauaia  (?  Eatanaea),  and 
called  Abara. 

The  name  still  survives  in  the  Nahr  Nimrin, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady 
Shoaib,  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the 
regular  fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has 
been  seen  by  Seetzen  (Beisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and 
Robinson  (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the 
vegetation  is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance 
of  water.  The  Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into 
the  Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modern  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition 
still  clings  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  down 
this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen, 
ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Bethnimra — its  abundance  of  water  and 
its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  I'ound  about 
Jordan "  (^  irepixtopos  rov  lopSdvov,  i.  e.  the 
CiCCAR  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immc^ 
diately  accessible  to  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea " 
(John  i.  28 ;  Matt.  iii.  5 ;  Miu-k  i.  5)  by  the  direct 
and  ordinary  road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this, 
what  is  cei-tainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  sug- 
gestion, that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Bethnimra 
is  found  almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Beth- 
abaia  —  BaiOava^pd,  B7ida$pd,  Bedapa^d  (see 
Holmes  and  Parsons'  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimrin,"  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Is;iiah  and  Jeremiah, 
must  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Se;i.  [Nimrin.]  A  similai-  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  .'\iabic,  "panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 


BETH-PALET 

BETH-PA'LET  (d5?S  '?  ;  when  not  in  pause, 

a?^,  house  of  flight ;  BaiOcpaAad  ;  Bethphdct),  :i 

town  among  those  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh.  si.  26,  with 
Moladah  and  Beersheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
Bkthi'HELET  (following  the  Vulgate).  Its  remains 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (|'->;3  '3  ;  Bvp(ra<pr,s  ;  Alex. 

Bai6(paff7is  ;  Bethpheses),  a  town  of  Issachar  named 
with  Eu-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  ^),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

BETH-PE'OR  niyS  JT-a  ,-  oIkos  ^oydp  ;  in 

Josh.  BaiQcpoydp  ;  funum  Phogor,  Phojor,  Beth- 
pho:ior  :  in  Onoin.  Bethfogo),  a  place,  no  doubt 
dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, opposite  {awivavTi)  Jericho,  and  si.-£  miles 
above  Libias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Oaomasticon). 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  tlie  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  .xiii.  20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs 
in  a  formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  designated — "  the  ravine 
C^iin)  over  against  (SlO)  Betli-peor"  (Dent.  iii. 
29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  [G.] 

BETH'-PHAGE    {B^B-payi)    and    B-nO^payy,  ; 

Bethphage ;  quasi  Nil  2 '3,  house  of  unripe  figs), 

the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it  was  appa- 
rently close  to  Betiiasy  (Matt.  xxi.  1  ;  Mark  xi. 
1  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being  named  first 
of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  east 
to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact  of 
our  Lord's  making  Bethany  His  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  confinnation  of 
this  (as  Winer  would  have  it) ;  since  He  would 
doubtless  take  up  His  abode  in  a  place  where  He 
had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place 
at  which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  however 
been  found  (Rob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site 
is  above  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
and  the  top  of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
tlie  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  /ccc^rj, 
by  Jerome  villula.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  ot 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phace,"  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  "  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw 
in  the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests 
(Keland,  653).  Lightfoot's  theory,  gi-oimded  on  the 
statements  of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary :  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652;  Hug,  Eial.  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(263,  4),  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  ;ippear  to  agree 
in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  "  Mount  of  Oft'ence,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany,  Caphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  tlie 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).      [(■.] 
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BETH-PHE'LET,    Neli.    xi.    26.      [Bkth- 

PALET.] 

BETH-RA'PHA  (N3T  n"3  house  of  Kapha, 
or  of  the  giant :  6  BaOpaia ;  Alex.  BaOpecpd  ; 
Bcthrapha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12  only). 
There  is  a  Kapha  in  tlie  line  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where, but  no  apparent  connexion  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  place.  [G.] 

BETH-EE'HOB  (niHT  TT'S,  house  of  Bechob, 

or  of  room  ;  'Podp,  6  oIkos  Vad^,  Alex.  Tw;3 ; 
Eohob),  a  place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the 
valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah,  JIaacah,  and  Ish-tob 
(comp.  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  above),  in 
company  with  which  it  was  hired  by  the  Ammonites 
to  fight  against  Da^^d  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  In  ver.  8 
the  name  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in 
which  form  it  is  doubtless  again  mentioned  in 
Num.  xiii.  21.  Being,  however,  "far  from  Zidon  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  this  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Asher.  [Rehob.]  The  conjecture  of  Ro- 
binson (iii.  371)  is  that  this  ancient  place  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Hunin,  a  foilress  commanding 
the  plain  of  the  Huloh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan 
{Tellel-Kadg)\dc^. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have  been 
tlie  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).       _     [G.] 

BETH-SA'IDA  (BTjeo-atSci ;    J»>^    A.a3., 

hofi-se  of  fish;  Bethsaidct),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine: — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee"  (John  xii.  2i),  a  city 
(ir(5A.is),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesai-eth  (tV  y^V  T.)  (Mark  vi.  45  ;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neiglibourhood  to  Capernaum, 
and  Chorazin  (Mart.  xi.  21;  Lulce  x.  IS;  and 
comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  ami,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  (^Comm.  in  Esai.  ix.l) 
and  Eusebius  {Orwm.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Epiphanius  {adv.  IRicr.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ov  /xaKpav  ovtoiv  tw  SiaCTij- 
fj-ari.  Wilibald  (a.D.  722)  went  fi-om  Jlagdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  'Ain  et-  Tahigah,  a  short  distance  noith 
of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  ho  identifies  with  Caper- 
naum (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  naiTatives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in^  Mark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named  as 
the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while  in 
the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida  in 
the  land  of  (iennesaieth  " — it  appears  certain  that 
the  Bethsaida  at  wliicli  the  5000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the 
east  of  the  lake.     Such  a  place  there  was  at   the 
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north-eastern  extremity — formerly  a  village  (Kdijx-q), 
but  rebuilt  and  adonied  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name 
of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos. 
^?ii.  xviii.2,§l;  5.J'.'ii.9,§l,iii.lO,  §7).  Here 
in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §6). 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels :  1 .  that 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  CLuke  ix. 
10).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  riiros  fprifios — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the 
rising  gi'ound  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  gi-een  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10  ;  Mark 
vi.  39  ;  Matt.  xiv.  l9),  and  in  the  evening  the 
disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home 
across  the  lake  (els  rh  irfpav)  to  Bethsaida  (Mark 
vi.  45),  or  as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew 
(xiv.  34)  more  generally  exjjress  it,  towards  Caper- 
naum, and  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  Bethsaidas  occun-ing  in  the  one 
naiTative,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only 
absolutely  certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extra- 
ordinaiy.  In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the 
Nitrian)  just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  the  words 
in  Luke  ix.  10  "  belonging  to  the  city,  called  Beth- 
saida" are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mai'k  viii;  22."  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was 
Bethsaida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13). 
And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  imme- 
diately after  of  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (27), 
and  of  the  "high  mountain"  of  the  transfiguration 

(ix.  2),  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  sug-     ___^ 

gested,  was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of  [  ch^riots^  ^hich  the   level   n;iture  of  the   country 
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town  (Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  to 
have  given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah  ;  and  "  all  Bethsheaii" 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissaiiat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  coi-pses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "street"  or 
space  (3'ni),  which — then  as  now — fronted  the 
gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From 
this  time  we  losa  sight  of  Beth-shean''  till  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees,  in  connexion  with  whose 
exploits  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  (1  Mace.  v.  52  ;  comp.  1  Mace, 
xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  Scythopolis  {'2,kv9oiv 
■k6Kis)  appears  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29. 
[Scythopolis.]  This  name,  which  it  received 
after  the  exile,  and  under  the  Greek  dominion, 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day ;  as  in  many 
other  cases  Ycomp.  Ptolemais)  the  old,  Semitic 
appellation  has  revived,  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Beisdii.  It  lies  in  the  Ghoi;  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  on  the  brow  of  the  descent,  by  which  the 
gi'eat  plain  of  Esdiaelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Ghor.  A  few  miles  to  the  south-west  are  tlie 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  close  beside  the  town 
runs  the  water  of  the  Ain-Jalud,  the  fountain  of 
which  is  in  Jezreel,  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
spring  by  which  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
battle  in  which  Saul  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)."^ 
Three  other  large  brooks  pass  through  or  by  the 
town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  exuberant  fertility  >*  of  the  soil  consequent 
thereon,  as   well  as    in  the  power  of  using   their 


the  Ileimon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (S.  |  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
Notit.  ii.  536).  [G.] 

BETH'- SAMOS  (Baieao-jucif  ;  Alex.  Bai0- 
afffiwd;     Ceheth'urms),    1   Esd.    v.    18.       [Betii- 

AZMAVETII.] 

BETH'SAN  (1  Mace.  v.  52  ;  xii.  40,  41). 
[Bethshean.] 

BETH'SHAN  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).     [Bethshean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN  (|NK^  n^3),  or,  in  Samuel, 
Bethshan,  (|B^  '3 ;  "RaiQaoLu,  B-nQ<ri.v,  &  oIkos 
^av;  Bethsan),  a  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter  " 
towns  belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v. 
52) — but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter 
tribe.    The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the 


'■  The  use  of  tbc  word  Koifiij  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appellation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  change  in  its  dignity 
[S.  4-  P.  App.  §85). 

*"  Unless  the  conjecture  of  Schwavz  (148,  note)  be 
accepted,  that  the  words  (|C'n  JT'^,  ''""S"  "/  "'« 
tooth  ;  A.  V.  iiw;/  house]  in  1  K.  xxii.  39,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shun. 


near  the  town  conferred  cu  them  (Josh.  xvii.  IG), 
resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Canaanites 
retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh.'Gilead  was  where  Di'.  Robinson  con- 
jectures —at  ed-Deir  in  the  Wadij  Yabis — the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the  men 
of  Jabesh  "all  night"  to  traverse,  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  [G.] 

BETH'- SHEMESH  (tJ^m  n''^,  in  pause 
tJ'DK''^,  house  of  the  sun;  -kSXis  i)Ki.ov\  BaiB- 
(Tafivs ;  Bethsames),  the  name  of  several  places. 
1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not  named 
in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and  Timnah, 
and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the  low-country 
of  Philistia.  The  expression  "  went  down  "  in  JosK. 
XV.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
position  of  the  town  was  lower  than  Kirjath-jearim  ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  there 
was  a  valley  (pDJ?)  of  cornfields  attached  to  the 
place  (1  Sam.  v.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  a  road  ,  "TH,  oh6s) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 

"  Tlie  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  seriously  impaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "a  fountain  "  for  "  the  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

d  So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  was  said  by  tlic 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Ucth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it ;  for  thnt  its  fruits  were 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  ;iuotutioiis  in 
I/ightfoot,  Choy.  Cent.  Ix.) 


BETH-SHITTAH 

ailer  its  calamitous  residence  in  tlieir  country  (1  Sam. 
vi.  9,  1'2)  ;  and  it  was  in  tlie  field  of  "  Joshua  the 
Beth-shemite "  (''K'DCJ'n  n"'3)  that  the  "great 
Abel "  (whatever  that  may  have  been)  was,  on 
which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  Beth- 
shemesh  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  IG  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  59)  ;  and  it  is  named  in 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  under  the 
charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (1  K.  iv.  9).  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  which  the  latter 
was  worsted  and  made  prisoner  (2  K.  xiv.  11,  13; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  21,  23).  Later,  in  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  to- 
gether with  several  other  places  in  this  locality 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir- 
SnEMESH,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
wore  a  third  name  for  the  same  place  ;  suggesting  an 
early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sim  in  this 
neighbourhood.     [Ir-Shemesh  ;  Heres.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  ' Ain-Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  north-west  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
— "  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains"  (Rob.  iii.  153) — about  two  miles  from  the 
great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the 'J.m  ("spring")  in 
the  modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or 
well  appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot ;  but  the 
Sheins  and  the  position  are  decisive. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  six. 
22). 

3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of  Naphtali,  twice 
named  (Josh.  xix.  38  ;  Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both 
occasions  with  Betii-anatii.  The  Canaanite  inha- 
bitants were  not  expelled  from  either  place,  but 
became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expression 
{Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  odtores  pristini  man- 
serunt ;"  possibly  gkuicing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'HAioinriJAis  iv''nv,  i.  e.  the 
famous  Pleliopnlis ;  Vulg.  dom:is  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Aiti  Shems  (Edrisi,  &c.,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven  ; 
ON.]  [G.] 

BETH-SHIT'TAH  (HtSK-'n  TT-a,  house  of 
the  acacia;  BTjflffeeS ;  Alex.  ■^  BaceeTTa ;  Beth- 
setta),  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of  the 
host  of  the  ilidianites  extended  after  their  discom- 
fiture by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both  the  nar- 
rative and  the  name  (comp.  "  Abel-shittim,"  which 
was  in  the  Jordan  valley  opposite  Jericho)  require 
its  situation  to  be  somewhere  neai-  the  river, 
where  also  Zererath  (probably  Zeredatha  or  Zartan) 
and  Abel-meholah  doubtless  lay  :  but  no  identifica- 
tion has  yet  been  made  of  any  of  these  spots.  The 
Shuttah  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  356)  and  Wilson 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  414)  is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit 
the  above  requirements.  Josephus's  version  of  the 
locality  is  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  place  being 
well  watei-ed  :  eV  KoiXcf  xo-P°-Spa.LS  TrepieiArjjU/ucVij) 
Xaipt^  (Ant.  V.  6,  §5).  [G.] 
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EETH-SU'RA  (fi  Uaieffovpa,  ra  BaiOffovpa, 
1  Mac.  iv.  29,  61 ;  vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50;  ix.  52  ; 
X.  14  ;  xi.  65  ;  xiv.  7  ;  2  Mac.  xi.  5  ;  xiii.  19,  22). 

fBETH-ZUR.] 

BETH-TAPTUAII  (mSFl  '3,  house  of  the 

apple  or  citron ;  BaiQaxov,  Alex.  BeBdaircpove  ; 
Beth-thaphua),  one  of  tlie  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  disti-ict,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually  been 
discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern  name  of 
Teffuh,  \^  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on 
a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  terraces  of  the 
ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use,  and  though 
the  "apples"  have  disappeared,  yet  olive-groves 
and  vineyards  with  fields  of  gi'ain  surround  the 
place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71  ;  Schwarz,  105). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of 
the  Shefela.     [Applej    Tapi'Uah.]  [G.] 

BETHU'EL('?Hln3;  Ba0ou^\;  Joseph.  Ba0- 
oi5rj\os  ;  Bathuel),  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah ; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxii.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii.  2).  In 
xx^^  20,  and  .xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  "  Bethuel  the 
Syrian"  (i.  B.  Aramite,  ^Q^N^).      Though  often 

refened  to  as  above  in  the  naiTative,  Bethuel 
only  appears  in  person  once  (.xxiv.  50).  Upon  this 
an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt 
[Coincidences,  I.  §iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps.Jonathan  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died  on  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram's  servant,  owing 
to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing  poison  at  the 
meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account 
Laban  requested  that  his  sister's  departure  might  be 
delayed  for  a  year  or  ten  months.  Josephus  was 
peihaps  aware  of  this  tradition  since  he  speaks  of 
Bethuel  as  dead  (Ant.  i.  16,  §2).  [G.] 

'BETHU'EL  (^N-in3  ;   Baeovf,\  ;   Alex.  BaO- 

ov\;  Bathuel),  1  Chr.  iv.  30.    [Bethul.] 

BETHUL    (^-"inn  ;    Arab.    Bethur,      A,  ; 

Bov\d;  Bethid),  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (.losh.  xix.  4).  In 
the  parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and  1  Chr.  iv.  9,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  CheSil  (?''p3) 

and  Bethuel  ;  and  probably  also  under  that  of 
Bethel  in  Josh.  xii.  16;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged 
under  Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly 
be  intended.     [Bethel.]  [G.] 

BETHU'LIA  (BeTv\o{>a ;  Bethulia),  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  events  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  in  which  book  only  does  the  name  occur. 
Its  position  is  there  described  with  very  minute 
detail.  It  was  near  to  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill 
(opos)  which  overlooked  (aTreVacTi)  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14,  vii.  7,  lu,  xiii.  10)  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill 
country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7,  vii.  1),  in  a  position 
so  strong  that  Holofernes  abandoned  the  idea  of 
taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  leduce  it  by 
possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
(injyat)  which  were  "  under  the  city  "  in  the  vallcv 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water   (vi.   11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).     Not- 
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withstanains;  this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred 
geography  ;  so  much  so  as  to  form  an  important 
argument  against  the  historical  truth  of  the  book 
of  Judith  (Hob.  lii.  337,  8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  '•  the  Franlc  Mountain,"  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Rob.  ii. 
425) ;  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  \o\\  Raumer 
{Pal.  135,  6)  suggests  Sanur,  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  far  as  situa- 
tion is  concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable  (Rob. 
ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan, 
and  some  six  or  seven  from  Jeniii  (Engannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebastich,  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high 
country,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the 
somewhat  vague  statement  of  Jud.  v,  6.  Nor  is 
it  unimportant  to  remember  that  Sitmir  actually 
endured  a  siege  of  2  months  from  Djezzar  Pasha 
witliout  yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
it  was  only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months'  in- 
vestment, by  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  313).  [G.] 

BETH-ZACHARI'AS.  [Bath-Zacharias.] 

BETH'-ZUR  (ll^f  '3,  house  of  rock ;  B'Tida-oif} ; 
Bethsnrci),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58). 
.\s  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Bethzur  would  appear  from  ver. 
45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from  Hebron. 
However  this  maybe,  Beth-zur  was  "  built," — i.  e. 
probably  fortified — by  Rchoboam,  with  other  towns 
of  Judah,  for  the  defence  of  his  now  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16);  the  place  had  a 
"ruler"  ("Iti*),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pelec  ("H^S") 

is  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  attached 
to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
here.     [Topographical  Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or  Beth- 
sura,  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  "  tliat  the  people  might 
have  a  defence  against  Idumaea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty''  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §4)  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a 
length  of  time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Mac.  (1  Mace, 
xi.  65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison 
having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before 
Bethzur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of 
Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
tinc'iuis  Eupator,  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Bethzur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  bro- 
ther ICleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the 
king's  army  (1  Mace.  vi.  32-47  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  3).     The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Bethzur,  under 
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the  almost  identical  name  of  Bcit-sur,  by  Wolcott 
and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note;  iii.  277),  explains  its 
impregnability,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  from 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been 
the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from. the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  Aiii 
cdh-Dhirweh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  meantime  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Bcitsur  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the 
north-west.     [Beth-SURA.]  [G.] 

BETO'LIUS  (B6T(^Aws),  1  Esd.  t.  21. 
[Bethel.] 

BETOMES'THAM  (Bero^ueo-eafyu)  and  BE- 
TOMAS'THEM  (BaiTo/^ao-flaiV)  ;  Syr.  Bith- 
masthini),  a  town  "  over  against  Esdraelon,  facing 
the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim"  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4), 
and  which  fi-om  the  manner  of  its  mention  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  equal  importance  with  Be- 
thulia itself.  No  attempt  to  identify  either 
Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessful.    [Bethulia.     Dothaim.]  [G.] 

BETO'NIM  (D-'iba  =  pistachio  nuts  ;  Bora- 
vifj. ;  Beto7iini),  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  tlie 
children  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northein 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  The  word,  somewhat 
differently  pointed,  occurs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V. 
"  nuts."  It  is  probably  related  to  the  modern  Arabic 
word  Butni  =  terebinth,  Pistacia  terehinthus.  [G .] 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 

BEU'LAH  (n7-1J?3  =  married  ;  otKovjufVrj ;  in- 
habitata),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  to 
bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be  married  (^y^W)." 
Is.  Ixii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  CiYH  ;  Baffcrov,  Beffei;  Btjo-i  ;  Besai), 
"  Children  of  Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323, 
returned  from  captivity  .with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
17;  Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18). 
[Bassa.] 

BEZ AL'EEL  ("pxH'^  !  BecreXe-fjK ;  Beseleel). 
1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  le- 
quired  for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xxxi.  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of 
metal,  wood,  and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated 
with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics ;  but  it  is  plain 
■from  the  teims  in  which  the  two  are  mentioned 
(xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  22),  as  well  as  from  the  enu- 
meration of  the  works  in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and 
master  of  Aholiab's  department  as  well  as  his  own. 
Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri 
the  son  of  Hur  (or  Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring 
of  the  marn'age  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  family  of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii. 
19,  50),  and  one  of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp. 
Ruth  iv.  20)  was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed 
down  under  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem  ;" 
and  who,  as  the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct 
progenitor  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth 
iv.  21).    [Bethlehem,  Huti.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  wlio  had 
taken  a  foiei2;ii  wife,  Ezr.  x.  30. 
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TiE'ZEK  (pT3;  BeCe'/c ;  Bezeo),  the  name  of, 
two  apparently  distinct  jilaces  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  i.  e.  the  "  lord 
of  Bozek"  (Judg.  i.  5);  in  the  "lot  {h^)  of 
Jiidah  "  (vei-se  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanites  and 
I'erizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  from 

2.  Where  Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah  before  going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  From  the  terms  of  the  nar- 
rative.this  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  day's  march 
from  Jabesh ;  and  was  therefore  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  two  places  of  this  name  seven- 
teen miles  from  Neapolis  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to 
Beth-shean.  The  LXX.  inserts  eV  Ba^a  after  the 
name,  possibly  alluding  to  some  "  high  place  "  at 
which  this  solemn  muster  took  place.  This  Josephus 
gives  as  Ba\a  (^Ant.  vi.  5,  §3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made  in 
modern  times.  [C"-] 

BE'ZER  IX  THE  WILDERNESS  031»3  "i;^3  ; 

Bo<t6p  eV  TTJ  epT]ixw  ;  Bcsor  insolitudino),  a  city  of 
the  Reubenites,  with  "  suburbs,"  in  the  Mishor  or 
downs,  set  apart  by  IMoses  as  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  .Jordan,  and  allotted  to 
the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ; 
I  Chr.  vi.  78).  In  the  two  last  passages  the  exact 
specification,  1Ci'''?23,  of  the  other  two  is  omitted, 
but  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the  text  in 
.Tosh.  xxi.  16  are  furnished  us  by  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg. — ttjj'  Botrbp  ev  rfj  iprj/xqi,  t^v 
M  I  (T  ui  (Alex.  Miffiip)  KM.  TO.  irepiffTrSpia  ;  Bosor 
in  solitudine,  Jlisor  et  Jaser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [Bosor.]  [G.] 

BE'ZER  ("IVIl;  Boo-of;  Alex.  Baadp;  Busor), 
son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BE'ZETH  (BrjCe'e  ;  Bethzecha),  a  place  at 
which  Bacchides  encamped  after  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  where  there  was  a  "  gi-eat  pit"  (rb  (pp4ap  rh 
ft67a;  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By  Josephus  {Aiit.  xii. 
10,  §2)  the  name  is  given  as  "  the  village  Beth- 
zetho  "  (Kcifx-n  BrjO^-qdw  Xiyo/xevri),  which  recals 
the  name  apiJied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the 
early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by 
Mr.  Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith.  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called 
Bezetha.  [G.] 

BI'ATAS  (*a\iax  ;  Alex,  ^tddas  ;  Philias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  48.    [Pelaiah.] 

BIBLE  (Bi;8A.i'a,  LXX.;  Bihlk,,  Vulg.).— 
I.  The  application  of  this  word,  war'  i^ox^v,  io  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  tei-ms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  ^  ypa<p7] 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22),  a! 
ypa(bai  (Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  ra.  kpa 
ypdixftara  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Bi^Kiov  is  found 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13;  Rev.  x.  3,  v.  1),  but  with  no 
distinctive  meaning ;  nor  does  the  use  of  ra  Aoitto 
Toiv  ^L^Xiwv  for  the  Hagiogi-apha  in  the  Preface 
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to  Ecclesiasticus,  or  of  ui  iepaX  ^l^Koi  in  Josp])hus 
(^Ant.  i.  6,  4}2),  indicate  anything  as  to  the 
use  of  T^  fii^Xia  alone  as  synonymous  with  i) 
ypaipT}.  The  words  employed  by  early  Christian 
writers  were  naturally  derived  from  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  old  temis,  with 
ejnthels  like  eeia,  ayia,  and  the  like  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers,  as  the  equivalent 
"Scriptura"  was  by  the  Latin.  The  use  ol  t] 
TvaKaia  SiadTjKT]  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the  law  as 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence  given 
in  the  lipistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii.  22,  viii.  6,  ix.  15) 
to  the  contrast  between  the  iraXaid  and  the  Katvij, 
led  gi-adually  to  the  extension  of  the  former  to  in- 
clude the  other  books  of  the  .lewish  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  to  a 
book  or  collection  of  books.  Of  the  Latin  equi- 
valents which  were  adopted  by  different  writers 
{Instrumentum,  Testamentuin),  the  latter  met 
with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  One 
passage  in  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  1)  illustrates 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which  event- 
ually prevailed,  "  instrumenti  vel  quod  magis  in 
usu  est  dicere,  testament!."  The  word  was  na- 
turally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumeiate 
{e.  {).  Athan.  St/nop.  Sac.  Script.)  rk  Pt^Xia  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the 
whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  In 
Chrysostom  {Horn.  x.  in  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  in  Col.) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this 
use  to  have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  worship  of  the  Church  became  organised, 
would  naturally  favour  this  application.  The  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically 
the  books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  estabhshed  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gi-adually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  (e.  g.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  (Jreek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblia  has  followed  the  analogy  of  those 
that  have  been  refen-ed  to.  Here  too  there  was 
less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than  the 
higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  Biblio- 
theca,  Bibliopola,  taken  the  place  of  libri.  or  libelli. 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"  Bible "  is  not  found  in  Ang],o-Saxou  literature, 
though  Bibliopece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo- 
Sax.)  as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  mediaeval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cangeand  Adelung, 
in  voc).  If  we  derive  fi'om  our  mother-tongue  the 
singularly  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek  evayye- 
\iov,  we  have  received  the  word  which  stands  on  an 
equal  eminence  wth  Gospel  as  one  of  the  later  im- 
portations consequent  on  the  Noi-man  Conquest  and 
fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  When  the 
Elnglish  which  gi'ew  out  of  this  union-  first  appears 
in  hteratui'e,  the  word  is  already  naturalised.  lu 
R.  Bruune  (p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,4271), 
And  Chaucer  (Prol.  437),  it  appears  in  its  dis- 
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tinctiv'e  sense,  though  the  latter,  in  at  least  one  j 
passage  {House  of  Fame,  Book  iii.)  uses  it  in  a 
way  whicii  indicates  that  it  was  not  always  limited 
to  that  meaning.  From  that  time  however  the 
higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower; 
and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its 
synonymes  by  the  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdale,  tised  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a  change.  The  traufomiation  of  the 
word  from  a  plural  into  a  singular  noun  in  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  though  originating 
probably  iu  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin  of  the  13th 
century  (Du  Cange,  in  vac.  Bihlia),  has  made  it 
fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  its 
high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  Book. 

II.  The  histoiy  of  the  gi-owth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  Ivew  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canox.  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  ;is  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a 
large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
inty  not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  r.evealed  to  the  "  prophets"  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
ha-s-ing  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
as  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  tliat  of  men 
who  teach  as  "  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  difters,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  fi-om 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and 
more  pertect  than  that  which  had  been  made  iroXu^e- 
pSis  KoX  TToXvTpi-Kws  to  the  fathei-s  (Heb.  i.  1 ),  the 
records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when  once 
recognised  as  authentic,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.  Indi- 
cations of  this  are  found  even  wthin  the  N.  T. 
itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  come  to  be 
classed  among  the  ypa<pa\  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recorded  teaching  of  Prophets  and  Apostles 
(iii.  2,  cf.  Eph.  iii.  20,  iii.  5,  v.  11),  shows  that  the 
irocra  ■n-po(pr]TfLa  ypa(pris  can  hardly  be  limited  to 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  command 
that  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16),  though  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  'Ypa<p^  6i6Tn'evcrTos,  indicates  a 
practice  which  would  natural!  v  lead  to  its  being  so 
regarded.  The  \vi'iting  of  a  man  who  spoke  as  in- 
spired, could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  participating  in 
the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  development  of  the 
same  feeling  that  the  earUest  records  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  indicate  the  liturgical  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Justin  (Apol.  i.  66)  places 
TO  aTrof/.vrifj.ovevij.aTa  twv  a,iro(rT6\(t>v  as  read  in 
close  connexion  with,  or  in  the  place  of  to  crwy- 
ypafifxaTa  ruv  ■npo(pi]TS}v,  and  this  juxta-position 
corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  liad 
previously  .spoken  of  oi  TrpocbriTeiai,  vS/xos  Maxxfuis, 
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rh  evayyiKiov  {Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  7).  It  is  not 
meant  of  course  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices 
prove  the  existence  of  a  recognised  collection,  but 
they  show  with  what  feelings  individual  waitings 
were  regarded.  They  prepare  the  way  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  whole  body  of  N.  T.  wi-itings,  as 
soon  as  the  Canon  is  completed,  as  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Old.  A  Mttle  further  on  and  the 
recognition  is  complete.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
(ad  Autolyc.  B.  iii.),  Irenaeus  {adv.  Haer.  ii. 
27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  p. 
455,  iv.  p.  561),  Tertullian  {adv.  Prax.  15, 
20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  wiitings  (what_ 
wiitings  they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course 
a  distinct  question)  as  making  up  with  the  Old, 
fjiia  yvuxTis  (Clem.  Al.  I.  c.),  "  totum  instrumen- 
tum  utriusque  testaraenti"  (Tert.  I.  c),  imiversae 
scripturae.  As  this  was  in  part  a  consequence  of 
the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  raacted  on  it, 
and  influenced  the  transcribers  and  translator  of 
the  books  which  were  needed  for  the  instraction  of 
the  Church.  The  Syinan  Peschito  in  the  3rd,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  includes  (with  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  avriXeyofieva)  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Alexandrian 
Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  oi  the  word  a 
complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling,  which  we  have 
seen  in  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognised  as  authoritative,  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  aiTange- 
meut  must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classification. 
The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will  indicate 
in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their  contents, 
in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to  the 
gi'eater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  Ls  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apociypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
&c.) ;  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognised.  The  aiTangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these  three  heads,  re- 
quires however  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  min  rf^/xos,  naturally  continued 
to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held  from 
the  firet  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative  por- 
tion. Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this  title  is 
ti-aceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  3,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the  earlier 
and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same  writer. 
The  marked  distinctness  of  the  five  portions  which 
make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  as  sepaiate  books,  and  when  the 
Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in  their  pre- 
sent form  made  the  object  of  study,  names  for  each 
book  were  wanted  and  were  found.     In  the  Hebrew 
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classification  the  titles  were  t<aken  from  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  verse  ;  in 
that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to  be  signi- 
tii;ant  of  the  subject  of  each  booli,  and  so  we  have — 

1.  n''t:'^^■^3  ....    reVeo-is. 

2.  nvx'  (n^Ni)  .    .  "EiuSos. 

.''.  X"IP'1 AeviTiKov. 

4.  "13103     ....     'AptOixoL 

5.  D'*"1I1'1       ....     AevT^povSjXLOv. 

'i'he  Greek  titles  were  adopteil  without  change, 
f  vcept  as  to  the  4th  in  the  Latin  vei-sions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  bibles  of  modern 
(Jhristendom. 

2.  The  next  gi-oup  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  aiTangement  stands  as  follows: — 

Joshua. 
Judges. 
1  &  2  Samuel. 
1  &  2  Kings. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel. 

The  twelve 
minor 
rophets. 

— -the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  con-esponding  to 
those  of  the  English  bibles. 

The  gi-onnds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  wliich 
I'ontained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  0.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest 
;m  explanation.  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  (1  Sam. 
X.  5  ;  2  K.  V.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  so- 
ciety, almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  \di.  14),  trained  to  a 
religious  life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must 
liiive  occupied  a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
I  looks  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David 
(1  Chr.  sxix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  sxxiii.  32),  are  cited 
as  chroniclers.  The  gi-eater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
co-operate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honour 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  Hagiographa.  The  gi'eater  extent  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nised as  the  Prophetae  Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  subdi\'ision  is  a  more  remai'kable 
fact,  and  one  which  has  been  diflerently  intei-preted, 
the  Rationalistic  school  of  later  criticism  (Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtfid  authenticity, 
the  oi-thodox  school  on  the  other,  as  represented  bv 
Hengstenberg  {Dissert,  on  Dan.,  On.  ii.  §iv.  anil 
v.),  maintaining  tJiat  the  difference  rested  only  on 
the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions, 
he  liad  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had  done,  a 
prophet's  olfice  among  the  people.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this  Book  in 
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the  Hagiogi-apha  led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and 
speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by  le- 
marks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenberg, 
I.e.).  The  aiTangement  of  the  Prophetae  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
Canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number,  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  rh 
SwSfKairp6(prjTov. 

3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetu- 
him,  D^3^n3  (from  3113^  to  write),  ypa<piia,  ayii- 

ypatpa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  an'anged  in  the  fl^illowing  order,  and  with 
subordinate  divisions : 

(f<)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(6)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chro- 
nicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 

word  nOK   "  truth"  fonried  from  the  initial  letters 

of  the  three  books ;  (?;)  as  Vi'hl'O  t^'K?n,  the  five 

rolls  as  being  wiitten  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on 

I  special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 

Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 
are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  D*?nn  the 
Psalms.  vK^O,  Proverbs.  n3''X,  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (D'-Wn  T-^).  Ecclesiastes  (n^np, 
the  Preiicher).  1  and  2  Chronicles  (□"Jp'T!  n3"^, 
words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Septuagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles, — 'VaXfioi,  Xlapotfiial,  &prjvoi,  'Aa/xa  aap.a- 
Toij',  ''E.KK\r\ffi.affTr]s,  napaXfnro/jLeva  (L<'.  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others.  Psalmi,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon,  and  these  in  their  translated  fbiTn  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  book  in  our 
English  Bibles, — Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  (Jreek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking  va- 
riations in  point  of  aiTangement  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  in  the 
insertion  of  the  avriXeySfieva,  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other  books,  we  trace 
the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon 
and  its  traditional  order  which  distinguished  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law,  it  is  true,  stands  first, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  between  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha is  no  longer  recognised.  Daniel,  with  the 
Apocryphal  additions,  follows  upon  Ezekiel;  the 
Apocryphal  1st  or  3rd  Book  of  Ksdras  comes  as  a 
2nd  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wisdom  CSofia 
2a\6fji.oovTOs)  and  Ecclesiasticus  ('Sofpia  'Xfipax) 
after  Canticles,  Baruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve  Lesser 
Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees  come  at  the  close  of  all.  The  Latin 
version  follows  nearly  the  same  order,  inverting  the 
relative  position  of  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets. 
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The  separation  of  the  doubtful  books  under  the  title 
of  Apocrypha  in  tlie  Protestant  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  left  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  we 
now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  aiTangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  difl'erences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  unifonnly  stand  iirst.  They 
are  so  fiir  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present 
however  in  themselves,  as  the  Books  of  Closes 
did,  any  order  of  succession.  The  actual  order 
does  not  depend  upon  the  rank  or  function  of 
the  winters  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  The  two 
not  wi-itten  by  Apostles  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  those  which  are,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  true  ex- 
plauation  were  to  be  found  in  a  traditional  belief 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  Gospels,  according  to 
which  St.  Tilatthew's,  whether  in  its  Greek  or  He- 
bi-ew  fonn,  was  the  earliest,  and  St.  John's  the 
latest.  The  arrangement  once  adopted  would  na- 
turally confirm  the  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  assumed 
by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine.  The  position  of 
the  Acts  as  an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the 
Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously 
a  natural  one.  After  this  we  meet  with  some 
striking  differences.  The  order  in  the  Alexandrian, 
Vatican  and  Ephraem  MSB.  (A  B  C)  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (Can.  60), 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Atha- 
nasius  (Epist.  Fest.  ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  9ol),  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Lachmann,  who  bases  his  recension  of 
the  text  chiefly  on  this  family  of  MSS.,  has  repro- 
duced the  arrangement  in  his  editions.  The 
Western  Church  on  the  other  hand,  as  repre- 
sented by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given  presents 
(1.)  those  addressed  to  Churches  an'anged  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  (2.)  those  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was  na- 
turally occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognise 
Pome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  accoimt  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the 
only  conspicuously  different  an-angement  was  that 
of  Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order. 
In  the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  comes  after  2  Thessalonians.  In  those 
followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the  English 
Bible  and  the  Textus  Receptus,  after  Pliilemon.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  gi-ounds  of  this  difference. 
Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's  name,  possibly 
the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his  being  tlie  sole 
author  of  it,  possibly  its  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may  have  detei-m;ned 
the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypse,  as  might  be 
ex-pected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
oc(Mipied  a  position  by  itself.  Its  comparatively 
late  recognition  mnti  have  determined  the  position 
wliich  it  has  uniformly  held  as  tlie  last  of  the 
Sacred  Books. 

IV.  Division'  into  Chapters  and  Verses.  As 
soon  as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing 
which  has  characterised  in  nearly  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a 
system  of  division.     But  these  divisions  may  be 
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used  for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are 
used  to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses 
and  sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognised 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  gi-eater  con- 
venience of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our  mo- 
dern Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is 
that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recognised  division.  In  proportion  as  the 
books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in  the  schools 
of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  become  more 
technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the  existing  no- 
tation which  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud  (the  Ge- 
mara  ascribing  it  to  Moses, — Hupfeld,  Stud,  und 
Krii.  1830,  p.  827)  may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations  fi-om  the 
Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more 
specific  reference  than  to  the  Book  from  which  they 
come.  The  references  however  in  JIark  xii.  26 
and  Luke  xx.  37  (tTrl  ttjs  pdrov),  Rom.  xi.  2 
{iv  'HKla)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (ri  irepioxh  ^Tys 
ypa<f)ris),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sec- 
tions were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from 
their  subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a 
cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17  ;  Acts 
xiii.  15,  XV.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1-4;  and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  -with  the  later  Rabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  nVtJ'IS  Parshioth  =  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Co-existing  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  rmder  two  heads 
—the  open  (m'm'riQ,  Petuchoth)  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modern  -writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  JISS.,  and  the 
Shut  (niO-inp,  Satumoth),  which  corresponded  to 
minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  Q  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  m  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threefold 
initial  QQQ  or  DDD.  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil.  Einleitumj  in 
das  A.  T.  §170,  171). 

A  difl'erent  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Piophetae  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  division 
was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  consequently  divided  into  sections,  be- 
cause the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very  sliglit 
foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a  proof 
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tliat  the  Law  was  belioved  to  have  been  systematic- 
ally divided  before  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the 
other  books.  The  name  of  the  sections  in  tliis  case 
was  n^^t^a^  (Haphtaroth,  flora  "ipS,  dimittere). 
If  the  name  were  applied  in  this  way  beciuse 
the  lessons  from  the  Prophets  Ciime  at  the  close  of 
the  synagogue  service,  and  so  were  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  people  (Vitriuga  de  Synag.  iii.  2, 
20),  its  history  would  present  a  singular  analogy 
to  that  of  "  Missa,"  "  Mass,"  on  the  assumption 
that  it  also  was  derived  fi-om  the  "  Ite  missa  est," 
by  which  the  congregation  was  informed  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  peculiar  use  of  Jlrssa  shortly 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Latin  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  Haptaroth 
(sex  Missas  de  Propheta  Esaia  facite,  Caesar. 
Arelat.  and  Aurelian  in  Bmgham,  Ant.  xiii.  1) 
presents  at  least  a  singular  coincidence.  The  Hap- 
tiiroth  tliemselves  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  distinct  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  interca- 
lary year  as  before;  but  the  traditions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  gi-eat 
antiquity,  present  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
length  of  the  divisions,  and  show  that  they  had 
never  been  determined  by  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  had  settled  the  Parshioth  of  the  Law 
(Van  der  Hooght,  Praefat.  in  Bib.  §35).  Of  the 
traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  however 
that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the  re- 
ceived arrangement  of  the  text,  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (D"'p-'ID3  Pesu- 
kiin).  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till 
the  post-Talmudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the 
Masoretes  of  the  9th  century.  They  were  then 
applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  afterwards  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Saiptm-es,  supersed- 
ing in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  arixoi,  KwKa, 
KSfi/xara,  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  had  been 
based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The  verses  of 
the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with  compa- 
ratively slight  variations  through  the  middle  ages, 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and  editors 
when  the  attention  of  Eui-opean  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Passuk  (  :  )  at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  and 
in  the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantin's,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  refening,  are  attached  to 
ev«y  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  bv  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substiJntially, 
as  regards  the  fonner,  with  the  llasoretic,  and 
therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
whicli  was  adopted  bv  Piobert  Stepliens  (cf.  infra) 
and  through  his  widely  circulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stilted  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  arc,  (1.)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  tliat  of  1556  ;  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1 560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorised  Version  of  1 61 1. 
In  Covcrdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the. older  nota- 
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tion,  which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  ABC 
D  are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of 
each  page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the 
letter  accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  witli  the 
Latin  versions  based  u])on  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibles. 
Made  at  a  time  when  the  Kabbiuic  subdivisions 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tertullian  {Scorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  {in  Mic.  vi.  9 ; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  "  capitula  "  of 
some  sort ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  moi-e  definite  sense  than  "  locus " 
or  "  passage."  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
some  notation  to  distinguish  the  avayvclxTixara  or 
'*  lectiones,'  and  individual  students  or  transcribers 
might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ;  but 
we  find  nothing  coiTcsponding  to  the  fully  organised 
notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmudists  or 
Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  general 
use  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  portions  read  in 
the  Church  ser\aces  were  -ftTitten  separately — may 
have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a  system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  fluctuating.  The  sticho-metric  mode  of  writing  , 
(?.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into  short  lines  ge- 
nerally with  very  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Prolegom.  to  Breit- 
inger's  Septuagint,  i.  §6),  though  it  may  have  faci- 
litated reference,  or  been  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly  used  in  liturgical 
services,  was  too  arbitrary  (except  where  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  Hebrew  poet- 
ical books)  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  adopted. 
The  Alexandrian  MSS.  present  a  partial  notation 
of  Ke^aXaia,  but  as  regards  the  Old  Testament  these 
are  found  only  in  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Monument.  Eccles.  Coteler. 
Breitinger,  Proleg.  ut  sup.)  of  a  like  division  in 
Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  frequently  a  system  of  division  into  "  tituli  " 
or  "  capitula,"  but  without  any  recognised  standards. 
In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  development  of 
theology  as  a  science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  a  more  systematic  division, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Triveti  Annul,  p.  182,  ed. 
Oxon),  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  (Gibert  Genebrard. 
Chronol.  1.  iv.  p.  644),  and  passing  through  his 
Commentary  {Postilla  in  Unifersa  Biblia,  and 
Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into  general  use.  No 
other  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  united  with 
this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  maj-ginal  letters 
A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
anangement  giows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  JIasoretic  verses. 
The  Apocr)-phal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  r.se  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1 545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.     Here,   as  in  the  case  of  the   Old,   the 
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system  of  notation  gi-ew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
study.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  naiTatire 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Of  tliese,  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatcssaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
2nd  century  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  29).  This  was 
followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd  (Eus.  Epist. 
ad  Carpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Am- 
nwnius,  however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
three,  and  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel, 
destroyed  the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel 
history  had  been  recorded,  was  practically  inconve- 
nient. Nor  did  their  labours  have  auy  direct  eflect 
on  the  an'angement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we 
adopt  the  conjectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is 
to  Ammonius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 
marginal  notation  of  KecpdXaia,  marked  by  A  B 
r  A,  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The 
search  at\er  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting 
the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons  ( Kdvoves,  registers) 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  wliich  the  sections  of 
the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  nar- 
rated is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or 
more.  In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided 
into  shorter  sections  of  variable  length,  and  to  each 
of  these  were  attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating 
the  Canon  under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the 
other  its  place  in  that  Canon.  Luke,  for  ex- 
ample, would  represent  the  13th  section  belonging 
to  the  first  Canon.  This  division,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  the  books  that  had  come  under  the 
study  of  the  Harmonists.  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  (circ.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Athanasius,  applied  the  method  of  divi- 
sion to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  completed  the 
work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (circ.  500). 

Of  the  four  gi'eat  uncial  JISS.,  A  presents  the 
Ammonian  or  Eusebian  numerals  and  canons,  C 
and  D  the  numerals  without  the  canons.  B  has 
neither  numerals  nor  canons,  but  a  notation  of  its 
own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  a  single  book,  and 
brought  under  a  continuous  capitulation.  After  pass- 
ing into  disuse  and  so  into  comparative  oblivion, 
the  Eusebian  and  Euthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1827)  again  become  familiar  to  the  English 
student  through  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  di\'ision  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de 
St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale  and  so  became  universal.  The  notrtion 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
tiie  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  tlie 
marginal  notation  A  B  C  D  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  St.  Cher .  led  men  to  adopt  an 
analogous  system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular 
division,  though  differing  fi-om  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
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tiou  of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
then-  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the  Preface 
to  the  Concordance,  published  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1.594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us,  finding 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already  di\'ided 
into  chapters  (tmemata,  or  sections),  proceeded  to  a 
further  subdivision  into  verses.  The  name  versiculi 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He  would  have 
preferred  tmematia  or  sectiunculae,  but  the  pre- 
ference of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter  equitan- 
dum"  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While 
it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  th;ui  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551,  another  came 
from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was  used  for  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Hentenius  in 
1559,  for  the  English  version  pubhshed  in  Geneva 
in  1560, and  fiom  that  time,  with  slight  variations 
in  detail,  has  been  universally  recognised.  The  con- 
venience of  such  a  system  for  reference  is  obvious ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  been 
pui'chased  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  perception  by 
ordinary  readei-s  of  the  true  order  and  connexion  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  division 
of  chapters  separates  portions  which  are  very  closely 
united  (See  e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  1, 
and  XX.  1 ;  Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iv.  1-5,  viii.  38, 
and  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4;  Acts  vii. 
60,  and  viii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  33,  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
18,  V.  1,  vi.  18,  and  'N'ii.  1),  and  throughout  gives 
the  impression  of  a  formal  division  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative  or 
thouglit  which  characterised  the  book  as  it  came 
fi-om  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  separation  of 
verses  in  its  turn  has  conduced  largely  to  the  habit 
of  building  doctrinal  systems  upon  isolated  texts. 
The  advantages  of  the  received  method  are  united 
with  those  of  an  aiTangement  representing  the  ori- 
ginal more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Para- 
giaph  Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf.  The  student  ought,  however,  to 
remember  in  using  these  that  the  paragraphs  belong 
to  the  editor  not  to  the  winter,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  same  casualties  rising  out  of  subjective 
peculiarities,  dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the 
chapters  of  our  common  Bibles.  Practically  the 
risk  of  such  casualties  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum  by  the  cai-e  of  editors  to  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  their  predecessore  have  fallen,  but  the 
possibility  of  the  evil  exists,  and  should  therefore  be 
guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
judgment.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BICH'RI    (n33  ;     Boxopi-ef ;     Bichri    and 

Bochri ;  first-horn,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.,  Fiirst ; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Beclier),  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).    [Becher.]    [A.  C.  IJ.]. 

BID'KAR  ("IJP'IS;  Bo5eKc£/) ;  Joseph.  BuU- 
Kpos  ;  Badaccr),  Jehu's  "  captain  "  (K'?£J' ;  Joseph. 
a  rris  rpirr}s  nolpas  riye/xciy.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3), 
origlmilly  his  fellow-othcer  (2  K.  ix.  25)  ;  who  com- 
pleted the  sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by 
casting  his  body  into  the  field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu 
had  transfixed  him  with  an  arrow. 

BIER.    [Burial.] 


BIGTHA 

BIG'THA  CNri33  ;  Bapafi  ;  B  cjathcC),  one 
of  the  seven  "  chamberlains "  (D''p^'lD,  eunuchs) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuems  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIG'THAN  and  BIG'THANA  {\T\}Z,  Esth. 

ii.  21,  and  N3n33,  vi.  2;  Bagatkan),  an  eunuch 

'chamberlain,  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one 
of  those  "  who  kept  the  door"  (marg.  "  threshold," 
af)xi''^'^h'-''-'''0(pv\aKes,  LXX.),  and  who  conspired 
with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadjutors,  against  the  king's 
life.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and 
the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux  (Con.  i.  363)  supposes 
that  these  officers  had  been  partially  superseded  by 
the  degradation  of  ^^ashti,  and  sought  revenge  by 
the  murder  of  Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in 
with  that  of  the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX. 
which  in  Esth.  ii.  21  interpolates  the  words 
e\vir7i9r](rav  oi  Svo  ehvovxoi  rod  fiaffiXews  .... 
oTi  Trpo^xflTj  MopSoxouos.  The  name  is  omitted 
by  till'  LXX.  on  Ijoth  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably 
deiived  from  the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Bcujaddna, 
"  a  gift  of  fortune  "  (Gesen.  s.  «.).        [F.  W.  F.] 

BIG'VAI  (^133  ;  Bayoue,  Bajovai ;  Beguai, 
Begoai). 

i.  "  Children  of  Bigvai,"  20,'5G  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi  ; 
Bago.] 

■  2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's 
expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7),  and  who  after- 
wards signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

BIL'DAD  (T'l?!!,  son  of  contention,  if  Ge- 
senius'  derivation  of  it  from  'Vr?  J3  be  conect ; 
BaA5a5  ;  Baldad^,  the  second  of  Job's  three  fiiends. 
He  is  called  "  the  Shuhite"  (Sn-lt^H),  which  implies 

both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  fi-om  liim,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesen.  (s.  r.)  supposes  it 
to  be  "the  same  as  tlie  'S.aKKaia  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
to  the  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  to  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Uz  [Shuah].  The  LXX.  strangely 
enough,  renders  it  o  tUv  Sauxeaiv  rvpavvos,  ap- 
pearing to  intend  a  distinction  between  him  and 
the  other  friends,  whom  in  the  same  verse  it  calls 
j8a(nXe?s  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.  xviii.  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender,  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  craelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's 
children  to  their  own  transgi-essions  ;  and  loudly 
calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His 
second  speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  c;damities  of  the  wicked  ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.),  un- 
able to  refute  the  sutlerer's  arguments,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory 
and  man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job 
justly  reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument 
and  failure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  das 
Buck  Ijob).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIL'EAM  (DybS;  'Ufi^\dau,  Alex.   l$\adfj. ; 

Baalam),  a  town  in  the  westeni  half  of  the  tribe 
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of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being 
given  (with  its  "  suburbs  ")  to  the  Kohathites.  In 
the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  does  not 
appear,  and  Ibleam  and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted 
for  it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  lettei's,  the 
latter  uncertain.   [Gathkijimon  ;  Iblkam.]   [G.] 

BIL'GAH  {r\h:i ;  8  BiXyds  ;  Belga).  1.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David;  the  head  of  the 
fifteenth  course  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
14). 

2.  A  priest  who  retunied  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18);  probably 
the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered  name 
BiLGAi,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BTL'GAI  C^Jpa  ;  B^Kydi ;  Bclgai),  Neh.  x.  8  ; 
probably  the  same  as  Bilgah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  {X\rh2  ;  BaXXd  ;  Bala).  1.  Hand- 
maid of  Rachel  (Gen.  .xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of 
Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx. 
3-8,  XXXV.  25,  xlvi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step- 
son Reuben  afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22), 
which  entailed  a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  ; 
also  called  Baalah  and  Balah.  [Baal,  p.  147, 
No.  2,  6.] 

BIL'HAN  (jn?3;  BaXadfi,  BaXadv ;  Balaan, 
Balan ;  the  same  root  as  Bilhah,  Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c. 
The  final  j  is  evidently  a  Horite  temiination,  as  in 
Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdau, 
Eshban,  &c. ;  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Etruscan  ena,  Greek  a{v)s,  wv,  &c.). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 
ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  27  ;   1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 
It  does  not  appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as 
he  was  the  father  of  Ehud  (ver.  10),  and  Ehud 
seems,  fi'om  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6,  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  consequently  Bilhan,  were 
probably  Belaites.  The  occurrence  of  Bilhan  as 
well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  names  both 
imported  from  Edom,  is  remarkable.     [A.  C.  H.] 

BIL'SHAN  Qph"!  ;  BaXaffdv,  BaXa-du  ;  Bel- 

san),  one  of  Zerubbabel's  compmiions  on  his  expe- 
dition from  Babylon  (Ez'.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (hT])02  ;  Ba^a^A  ;    Chamaal),  one 

of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  33). 

BIN'EA  (Ni?33  ;  Baavd ;  Banaa),  the  son  of 
Moza;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37  ;  ix.  43). 

BIN'NUI  C-IJS  ;  Bavuvi,  Bamia,  Baul ;  Bcyi- 
noi,  Benaias,  Banntii).  1.  A  Levite,  father  of 
Noadiah,  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).   [Balxuus.] 

3.  Another  Isiaelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 
had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38). 

4.  Alteied  from  Bani  in  the  corresponding  list 
in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the 
reparation  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehe- 
miah,  Neh.  iii.  24  ;  x.  9.  He  is  possibly  also  the 
Binnui  in  xii.  8. 
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BIRDS  (Fl'iy,   -liS^,   D^J?;    Tct  Treretua  —  Th. 

opvfa  Tov  ovpavov,  upvis,  opvWiov;  valuer  is,  avis). 
Birds  are  rewitioneJ  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut.. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Lev.  xi.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
bii'ds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
lier  wing  implies  tliat  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  ait  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7  ;  Prov.  i.  1 7,  vii.  23  ;  Am. 
iii.  5;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  V.  27,  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30  (ire'pSil  BrjpfVT^s  Iv  KapraWtf  ;  comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Aniin.  ix.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6,  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Ismelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  tlie  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carm.  80,  scq. : 

Ml]  Tts  opi'iflas  KaXi^s  afta  iravTa';  eAeVflw* 

jLLijTepa  5'  eKTrpoAiTTOts,  tV  ^XV^  ndKi  riJcrSe  veoTTOv^. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  pui-pose ;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
cti'ering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  pi'actice  of  not 
dividing  them,  which  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Mo- 
nasteries of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  this  abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter 
in  connexion  with  his  admirable  illastration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  Rosen- 
miiller,  Morgenl.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God  (comp.  Herod,  i.  159  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
V.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migi-ation  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  civ.  12  ;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word  D^"13"lil  in 
1  K.  iv.  23.  [W!  D.] 

BIE'SHA  (VEj'na  ;    Bapai ;    Bcrsa\  king  of 

Gomorrha  at  the  time  of  tlie  invasion  of  Chedor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

BIRTH-DAYS  (jh.  yeviffia.  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Pro))crly  ra  yepiOXia  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martp-'s  comme- 
moration), but  TO.  yevfcria  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  a  Hellenism,  fur  in  Herod,  iv.  26,  it  means 
a  day  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  feast  to  commemorate  He- 
rod's accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that  such 
leasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's  family, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Bhmt's  Coincidences, 
Append,  vii.),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of  the 
king"  (Hos.  vii.  5).    'J'he  Gemarists  distinguish  ex- 
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pressly  between  DO/'D  b^  N^D1i3,7ei'i'eViaregni, 
and  the  n^hn  UV  or  birtMny.  (Lightfoot,  Ilor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  biiihdays  is  very  afl- 
cient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i. 
4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "  feasted  every  one 
his  day."  In  Persia  they  weie  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar honours  and  banquets,  foi'  the  details  of  which 
see  Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  E^ypt  "  the  biithdays 
of  the  kings  were  celebrated  -with  gi-eat  pomp.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy:  no  business  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Eveiy  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour 
of  his  birth  "  (Wilkinson,  v.  290).  Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual  in  their  celebra- 
tion the  Jews  regarded  their  observance  a&  an  idola- 
trous custom  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  [F.  W.  F.) 

BIRTHRIGHT     (1132;    rh    TrpcororJ/fm). 

The  advantages  accming  to  the  eldest  son  were 
not  definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  Tlie 
theory  that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  family  rests  on 
no  scriptural  statement,  and  the  Rabbis  appear 
divided  on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's  Note  on 
Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  1 ;  Ugol.  iii.  53). 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew 
into  a  sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  cus- 
tom, in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the 
"  princes  "  of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights 
of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14). 
A  "  double  portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it. 
This  probably  means  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
son  enjoyed.  Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph, 
his  sons  reckoning  with  his  brethren,  and  becoming 
heads  of  tribes.  This  seems  to  explain  the  request 
of  Elisha  for  a  "  double  portion  "  of  Elijah's  spirit 
(2  K.  ii.  9).  Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct, 
was  deprived  of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4  ;  1  Chr. 
V.  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this 
lost  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of 
Korah's  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9). 
Esau's  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-born  of  the 
king  was  his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ; 
Davi<l,  however,  by  divine  appointment,  excluded 
Adonijah  in  favour  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
I.  c.  4,  with  Hottinger's  notes).  The  first-born  of 
a  line  is  often  noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genea- 
logies, e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xx^a.  5, 
&c.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title 
(see  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  922)  and  thus  "  first- 
born "  and  "  first -begotten  "  seem  applied  to  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  viii.  29,  Heb.  i.  G).  [H.  H.J 

BIR'ZAVITH  (nips,  Keri,  nmn  ;  Bfp- 
Odid,  Alex.  Bep^aie  ;  BarsaitK),  a  name  occuiTing 
in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and 
apparently,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "father  of  Tekoa,"  &c.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
preted "  well  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM  (Q^t^S  ;  Bcselam),  apparently  an 
officer  or  commissioner  (avvraffffofievos,  1  Esd.  ii. 
16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
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ix'turn  of  Zerubbabel  liom  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
liy  the  LXX.  the  word  is  translated,  iu  flp-i\vri,  in 
j)«ice ;  see  margin  of  A.  V.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic 
and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  {e-wlffKOTTos).  This  word,  applied 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  oflicers  of  the  Church  who 
were  charged  with  cert^iin  functions  of  superintend- 
ence, had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office. 
The  inspectoi's  or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 
her  subject-states  were  iiriffKoiroi,  (Aristoph.  Av. 
1022),  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
Harmosts,  authorised  them  to  interfere  in  all  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  state  to  which  they 
were  sent.  The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning 
to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  1 1).  The  Hellenistic 
.Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  LXX.  though  with 
no  very  definite  value,  for  officers  charged  with 
certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix. 
8  ;  Is.  Ix.  17  ;  for  Heb.  Tr\]>^,  or  nipS).  When 
the  organisation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work  of 
pastoral  superintendence  to  a  distinct  order  the  title 
iiriffKOTos  presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient 
and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 
as  the  word  elder  (irpecr^vTepos)  had  been  in  the 
mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  two  titles 
were  originally  equivalent  is  clear-  from  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

1.  iTrlcTKOTroi  and  Trpeff^vrepoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  eirlcrKOTTOL  and  SidKovot  are  named  as  appa- 
rently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil. 
i.  1;   1  Tim.  ni.  1,  8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  18;  Tit.  i.  5,  8). 

4.  Trpe(r^vT€poL  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  i.  c.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,2).  The 
age  that  follower!  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  mter- 
poiated  or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is  re- 
cognised as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Presbyters  (Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  viii. ;  ad  Trail,  ii., 
iii.,  viii. ;  ad  Magn.  vi.).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  xlii.,  xliv.,  Ivii.).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  ^tt'ktko-kos  in  addi- 
tion to  the  TTpea^vTcpoi  and  SiaKovoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (c.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  mi- 
nistri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (i.  .3,  5),  are 
less  decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into — 
1.  The  relation  which  existed  between- the  two 
titles.  2.  The  fmictions  and  mode  of  apj)ointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  8. 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

1.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  irpeafivTfpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  ol  vedirepoi  (comp.  Luke  xii.  26  ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  5)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  6).  The 
order  itself  is  recognised  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and  takes 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
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lem  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul  and  Bai- 
nabas  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first  nns- 
sionary  journey  (Acts  xiii.  23).  The  earliest  use 
of  eiricTKoiroi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  ]\Iiletus  (Acts  xx.  18j, 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  irpea-^vTfpot  (ex- 
cept on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
partm-e  from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impri- 
s(yiment  at  Rome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order ;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  eldeis 

(□*3|5T  ;  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 
borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  super- 
intendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Christian 
congregation  which  were  unbiown  to  those  of  the 
other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive 
as  well  as  titular;  a  "  uomen  officii"  as  well  as  a 
"  nomen  dignitatis."  It  could  be  associated,  as  the 
other  could  not  be,  with  the  thought  of  the  highest 
pastoral  superintendence — of  Christ  himself  as  the 
•TToi^V  Kol  iwiffKoiros  (1  Pet.  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasiort  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  recoi'd.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  prolsable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly 
to  take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Apost.  Age,  p.  64)  and  then  set  apai  t 
to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  iTp€al3vTeptov,  probably  the  body 
of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  t;iken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which 
Timothy  was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop- 
Elder  or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission 
with  which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show 
him  to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connexion  of 
1  Tim.  V.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  refer- 
ring the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  or- 
dination of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  foe),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition 
of  hands  was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  com- 
munication of  all  spiritual  xap^o'/^''T«i  as  well  as  of 
functions  for  which  x^'P'-o'l^"''''''-  were  required,  and 
its  use  for  the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  6)  was  connecteil  with  its  instrumentality  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  former.  The  conditions  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as 
stated  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life 
and  reputation  among  those  "that  are  without" 
as  well  as  within  the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  the  wide  kindliness  of  temper  which 
shows  itself  in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband 
of  one  wife"  {i.  e.  according  to  the  most  piobable 
intei-pretation,  not  divorced  and  then  married  to 
another ;  but  comp.  Hammond,  Estius,  EUicott,  in 
foe),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his  own 
household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a 
recent  and,  therefore,  an  untried  convert.  When  ap- 
pointed, the  duties  of  the  bishcp-elders  appciir  to  have 
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beca  as  follows : — 1 .  General  superintendence  over 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2). 
Accoiding  to  the  aspects  which  this  function  pre- 
sented those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  d&scribed 
as  TTOififves  (Eph.  iv.  11),  TrpofcrTwres  (1  Tim.  v. 
17),  TTpo'CardixiVoi.  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  Its  exercise 
called  for  the  x°'P'-'^F-°-  Kv^epvricrews  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28).  The  last,  two  of  the  above  titles  imply  ob- 
viously a  recognised  rank,  as  well  as  work,  which 
would  show  itself  naturally  in  special  marks  of 
honour  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church.  2.  The 
work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately 
(1  Thess.  V.  12;  Tit.  i.  9  ;  1  Tim.  v.  17).  .^t 
rirst,  it  appears  from  the  description  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  the  work  of 
oral  teaching,  whatever  fonii  it  assumed,  was  not 
limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but  was  exercised  ac- 
cording as  each  man  possessed  a  special  xdpiff^ia  for 
it.  Even  then,  however,  there  were,  as  the  warn- 
ings of  that  chapter  show,  some  inconveniences 
attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it  was  a  natural 
lemedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  function  of 
teaching  because  they  possessed  the  x'^P'O'M";  ''^'^ 
then  gradually  to  confine  that  work  to  them.  The 
work  of  preaching  (Kripvaaet!/)  to  the  heathen  did 
not  belong,  apparently,  to  the  bishop-elders  as  such, 
but  was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist.  Their 
duty  was  to  feed  the  flock,  teaching  publicly  (Tit. 
i.  9),  opposing  eriors,  admonishing  privately  (1 
Thess.  V.  12).  3.  The  work  of  visiting  the  &ick 
appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned  to  the  elders  of 
the  Church.  There,  indeed,  it  is  connected  with 
the  practice  of  anointing  as  a  means  of  healing, 
but  this  office  of  Christian  sympathy  would  not, 
we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  x"P'0'MaTa  la/xdrwi',  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kind,  that  we 
are  to  refer  the  avTiXa/x^dveadaL  toov  acrdfvovvTCDV 
of  Acts  xix.  34,  and  the  dvTiK-fixl/ets  of  1  Cor.  xii. 
28.  4.  Among  these  acts  of-charity  that  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2  ;  Tit.  1.  8).  The  bishop-elder's  house  was  to 
be  the  house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a 
strange  city  and  found  himself  without  a  friend. 
5.  Of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  liturgical 
meetings  of  the  Church  we  have  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. Reasoning  from  the  language  of  1  Cor.  x. 
xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of  the  post-apostolic 
age,  we  may  believe  that  they  would  preside  at 
such  meetings,  that  it  would  belong  to  them  to 
bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Chui-ch  met  to 
break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
dili'erent  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts 'the 
eldeis  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xix.  34).  In 
1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  speci;d  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (rtfi.^,  comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.)  to  those  who 
iiave  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in 
deliberations  (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed 
other  churches  {ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the 
apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organised  society  tliat  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  iu  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  its  authority  from  some  external  source ;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  v.  19,  iv.  1 ;  Tit.  iii.  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  fi-om  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  apostle  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  for  St.  Paul 
for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  ;  it  is  used  by  him  of 
others  (Rom.  rvd.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil, 
ii.  25).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change 
must  have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the 
latest  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organi- 
sation as  to  a  modification  of  the  original  teimi- 
nology.  The  name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the 
latter  as  belonging  to  the  past,  a  title  of  honour 
which  their  successors  could  not  claim.  That  of 
bishop  rises  in  its  significance,  and  takes  the  place 
left  vacant.  The  dangers  by  which  the  Chuich 
was  threatened  made  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  was  thus  transmitted  more  necessary.  The 
pennanent  superintendence  of  the  bishop  over  a  given 
district,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  settled  rule  of 
the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  Revelation  of  St.  John  presents  some- 
thing like  an  intermediate  stage  in  this  process. 
The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  ai'e  partly  ad- 
dressed as  their  representatives,  partly  as  individuals 
niling  them  (Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may 
belong  to  the  special  symbolism  of  the  Apocah'pse, 
or  have  been  introduced  like  irpeffPvTepot  from  the 
organisation  of  the  sjiiagogue,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  it  ever  to  have  been  in  cuiTent 
use  as  part  of  the  terminology  of  the  Church.  But 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the 
earlier  apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The 
abuse  of  the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pre- 
tenders, as  in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction 
against  its  being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  /car'  i^ox'r)^.  In  this,  or  in 
some  similar"  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
assumed  its  later  foim ;  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  took  the  place 
of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  of  the 
New  Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essai/s 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  63-77  ;  Neander's  Fflnm. 
u.  Leit.  i.  p.  248-206 ;  Augusti,  Christl.  Archiiol. 
b.  ii.  c.  6). 

The  later  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
iu  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  organisation  which 
originated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Latin  Chrid. 
b.  I.  c.  i.) :  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  {de  Civ.  D. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "  praepositi;" 
Jerome  {Ep.  VIII.  ad  Evagr.)  with  "  sui)orin- 
tendentes."  The  title  episcopus  itself,  with  its 
companions,  presbyter  and  diaconus,  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all 
the    Romance   languages.      The   members   ol"   the 
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Gothic  race  received  it,  as  they  received  their 
Christianity,  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin 
Church.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BITHI'AH  (riTIS,  icorshipper,  lit.  daughter, 
of  Jvkovah;  Berdla]  Bethici),  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh, and  wife  of  Wered,  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  18).  The  date  of  Mered  cannot  he 
determined,  for  the  genealogy  in  which  his  name 
occurs  is  indistinct,  some  portion  of  it  having  ap- 
parently been  lost.  It  is  piobable,  however,  that 
he  should  be  refen-ed  to  the  time  before  the  Exodus, 
or  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Pharaoh  in  this 
place  might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  Egyptian 
regal  title,  but  to  be  or  represent  a  Hebrew  name ; 
but  the  name  Bithiah  probably  implies  conversion, 
and  the  other  wife  of  Jlered  seeins  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewess."  Unless  we  suppose  a  transposition 
in  the  text,  or  the  loss  of  some  of  the  names  of  Hie 
children  of  Mered's  wives,  we  must  consider  the 
name  of  Bithiah  understood  before  "  she  bare 
Miriam"  (ver.  17),  and  the  latter  part  of  ver.  18 
and  ver.  19  to  be  recapitulatory;  but  the  LXX. 
does  not  admit  anv  except  the  gecond  of  these  con- 
jectui'es.  The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intei-married 
with  foreigners ;  but  such  alliances  seem  to  have 
been  contracted  with  roval  families  alone.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive.  There 
is,  however,  no  gi'ound  for  considering  her  to  have 
been  a  concubine:  on  the  contrary,  she  is  shown 
to  be  a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one 
specially  designated  as  such.  [R.  S.  P.] 

BITH'RON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron," 
innSn,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from  "103 
to  cut  up,  Ges. ;  o\-r)v  t^v  irapaTeivovcrav  •  omnis 
Bethhoron),  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which 
Abuer's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  ]\Iahanaim.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ghor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  inter- 
sected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and  Aquila  are 
coirect,  they  must  of  course  intend  another  Beth- 
horon than  the  well  known  one.  Bethharam,  the 
conjecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not  probable.      [G.] 

BITHYN'IA  {Bievvia).  This  province  of  Asia 
Jlinor,  though  illustrious  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
post^apostolic  history,  through  Pliny's  lettere  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  has  little  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  From 
the  former  of  these  passages  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul,  when  on  his  progi-ess  from  Iconium  to  Troas, 
in  the  course  of  his  second  missionary  journey, 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia,  but  was  pre- 
vented, cither  by  providential  hindrances  or  by 
direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter  it  is 
evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle, 
there  were  Christians  (probably  of  Jewish  or 
proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia 
and  Asia." 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  gi-eat  modifications.  The  pi-ovince 
was   originally  inherital    by  the  Roman  republic 
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(B.C.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last 
of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  leceived  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  Augustus  a.d.  7.  Thus  the  province  is 
sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithynia"  iu  in- 
scriptions ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  letters  is 
similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not  con- 
stituted till  the  reign  of  Kero  [Pontus].  It  is 
observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  1 
both  are  mentioned.  See  Marquardt's  continuation 
of  Becker's  Eoin.  AlteHhiimer ,  III.  i.  p.  146.  For 
a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  mouufciinous, 
well-wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  Researches  in 
A.M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper  by  Ainsworth  in 
the  Ro]i.  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  The  course  of  the 
river  Pihyndacus  is  a  marked  feature  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south-west.        [J.  S.  H.] 

BITTEEN  (Ii3i7,  Kipdd),  an  animal  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  desolations  of  Baby- 
lon, Idumaea,  and  Nineveh  (Is.  xiv.  23,  sxxiv. 
11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  all  these  passages 
the  LXX.  have  exivos,  the  hedgehog  or  por- 
cupuie,  a  translation  which  Gesenius  defends  on 
etymological  grounds,  deriving  lISp  from  ISp 
{contractus  est,  "  quippe  qui  prae  mctu  convol- 
vat  et  contrahat  se  ").  The  context  of  the  passs^es 
iu  which  it  occurs  seems  to  require  an  aquatic  bir.'J 
rather  than  a  quadi'uped,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Arabic  version,  which  has  Al-houhara,  the 
name  of  a  bird  which,  according  to  Shaw,  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  capon,  but  of  a  longer  habit  of  body. 
The  bittern  answers  these  conditions,  and  is  a  soli- 
tary bird,  loving  marshy  gi-ound.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Botaurus  stellaris,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Gruidae  or  cranes.  [W.  D.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (njnVtn;      LXX.     omits; 

Baziothia'),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Beersheba  and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No 
mention  or  identification  of  it  is  found  else- 
where. [G]. 

BIZ'THA    (Xnta  ;     Ba^iv,     Alex.    Bafea  ; 

Bazatha),  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasuerus'  harem  (Est.  i.  10).  The  .name  is  Per- 
sian, possibly  siuMj'  ^cste,  a  word  refennng  to  his 
condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges.  Thes.  197). 

BLATNS  (D'yaynX ;  <p\vKTiSes,  (pKvKTatvat, 
LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  ava^^ovarai  tv  re  ro7s  avSpanrois 
Kol  iv  Tois  rerpdiroffi ;  also  PHK',  pustula  ardcns), 
violent  vilcerous  inflammations  (from  y-13,  to  boil 
up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
is  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  "  the  botch  of 
Egypt"  (nn>*)p  }'n^';  cf.  Job  ii.  7,  V"}  W^)-  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  \pupa  aypla  or  black  leprosy, 
a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5). 
It  must  have  come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the 
magicians  whose  ai-t  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous 
cleanliness  (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatoiy :  so 
that  thev  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Closes  because  of  the  boils. 
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Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions  are 
DNb'  nina  (Morphea  alba),  nilSp  (Jloi-phea 
niffra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab  nHQDD,  Lev. 
xiL  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §189).     [F.  W.  F.] 

BLASPHEMY  (fiXaa-cpvixla),  'in  its  techni- 
cal English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of 
God  (rf  D^  2p3),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  18;  Is.  Hi.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c.  But  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation  (/BAarrTo)  (pvix^  quasi 
j3A.o;|/i</).)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187)  : 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10 ;  Acts  xviii.  6  ;  Jude  9,  &c.  Hence 
in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  "ij^a^  Job  ii.  5  ;  fQ}^ 
2  K.  six.  6 ;  n''2-"in,  2  K.  xix.  4,  and  JV^  Hos.  vii. 
16,  so  that  it  means  "  reproach,"  "  derision,"  &c. : 
and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where 
it  means  "  to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Mace.  ii.  6, 
where  /SXao-c^Tj/Uio  =  idolatry.  In  Sir.  iii.  18  we 
have  &s  ^\da<prifios  6  eyKaTaXnrci)^  Trarepa, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  Karripa)xivos  (Schleusuer, 
Thesaur.  s.  «.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11).  On  this  charge  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From  Lev. 
xxiv.  16,  wrongly  imderstood,  ai'Dse  the  singular  su- 
perstition about  never  even  pronounciiif]  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28.  "Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people,"  does 
not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
"  elohim,"  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  "Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,''  seemed  to  think 
themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  heathen 
deities ;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv.  .5,  &c. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  "  contumelia  numinum" 
(Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to  their  zealous  prose- 
lytism,  made  them  so  deeply  unpopular  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (Winer,  s.u.  Gotteslasterung). 
When  a  person  heaid  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolize  his  sole 
responsibility  for  the  guilt,  and  rising  on  his  feet, 
tore  his  robe,  which  might  never  again  be  mended. 
(On  the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observances,  see 
Lightfoot,  Jfor.  Hchr.  Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fruitful 
a  theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt.  xii. 
32  ;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  miracles, 
which  Jesus  perfonned  by  "  the  finger  of  God,"  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any  safe 
ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  willing 
{9S  distinguished  fi'om  icilful)  olTences,  besides  this 
one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often  misunder- 
stood expression  "it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  &c.,"  is  a  direct  application 
of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish  eiTor,  and 
will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  extoited  from  it. 
According  to  the  Jewish  school  notions,  "  a  quo 
blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non  valet  poenitentia 
ail  suspendendum  judicium,  nee  dies  expiationis  ad 
expiandum,  nee  plagae  ad  adstergendum,  sed  omnes 
suspendunt  judicium,  et  mors  ahstergit."  In  refu- 
tation of  this  tradition  our  Lord  use<l  the  phrase  to 
im]ily  that  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  ibrgiven  ;   neither  before  death,  nor.  as 
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you  vainly  dream,  by  means  of  death  "  (Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hehr.  ad  locum).  As  there  are  no  tenable 
grounds  for  identifying  this  blasphemy  with  "  the 
sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v.  16,  we  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  very  difficult  inquiries  to  which  that 
expression  leads.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLAS'TUS  (BXdcTTOs),  the  chamberlain  {6  M 
Tov  KonSivos)  of  Heroil  Agrippa  I.,  mentioned 
Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by  the  people  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between  them  and  the 
king's  anger.  [H.  A.] 

BLINDING.     [Punishments.] 

BLINDNESS  (|n-iy,   nn^iy,   from   the   root 

"l-iy,  to  bore)  is  extremely  common  in  the  East  from 
many  causes  ;  e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand 
pulverised  by  the  sun's  intense  heat ;  the  perpetual 
glare  of  light ;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the 
cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially previilent ;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs;  small  pox,  old  age,  &c.;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mahommedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Lndd,  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  Ramleh,  enjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  LiM  everj  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jafla  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292  ; 
Trench,  On  the  Miracles ;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.).  Blind 
beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Jlatt.  xii. 
22),  and  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind"  is  men- 
tioned in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.).  The  Jews  were  spe- 
cially charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  cai'e  (Lev.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miiaculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  aopaala, 
LXX.;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
p;issage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke's  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tedi- 
nicil  meanfcg  to  o^A-vs  and  okotos  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bihl.  §201),  viz.  a  s;)ot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time :  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindiieit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(Praedict.  ii.  215)  a-x^ves  .  .  .  eKXeaivovTai.  Ka\ 
acpaviCovrai  f]v  fxi)  rpSifxa.  ri  e7ri7eVrjTO(  eV  rovT(o 
T(p  x'^p'^V-  i^"-'*  this  does  not  remove  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt. 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fishgall  in  the  case  of  the 
AevKOJixa  of  Tobias  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance, 'it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Ticnch 
on  the  Miracles,  ad  foe). 

Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or  otlier 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xxii.  12  j.   [F.  W.  F.] 

BLOOD  (D^).  To  blood  is  ascril^ed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  hfe, 
and  God  rcsen-es  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man 
the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals 
for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eating  of 
lilood,   see   Food).       Thus    reserved,    it    acquires 
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a  double  powei- ;  1 .  that  of  sacrificial  atonement,  in 
ivliich  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the  heathen 
world;  and  2.  that  of  becoming  a  curse,  when 
wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or  fowl  by 
the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.  g.  by  burial 
(Gen.  ix.  4  ;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13).  As  regards 
1.  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  ciiught  by  the  Jewish 
priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  bason,  then 
sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at  once 
squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  honis,  its  base, 
or  its  lour  comers,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a 
line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  purpose  of  the  offering  ;  but 
that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts, 
Exod.  xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19;  Ugoliui, 
Tlies.  vol.  X.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain  from 
the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off  the 
blood  (Maimon.  apitd  Cramer  de  Ard  Exter. 
Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regard  to  2.  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a 
solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God  ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connexion  is  observ- 
able between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or 
land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted  by 
it ;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Ps.  cvi.  38 ;  see  Blood, 
AVESGER  of).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  expi- 
ation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "  satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xxxv.  31).  [H.  H,] 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (D"^  3-1T  ;  nT,  Rabbin. ; 
pixH  lahorans).  The  teiiu  is  in  Scripture  aj> 
plied  only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  flnxns  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30  ;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  yvvr)  al/xoppoovaa  ■,  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  ovaa  iv  pvcrei  aijxaTos).  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  imcleanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days ;  after  which  she 
was  to  be  purified  by  the  customary  ofleiing.  The 
"bloody  fiux"  (Suo-eyrepto)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
whei-e  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably,  a 
medically  con-ect  tenn  (see  Baiihollni  de  Morhis 
BibUcis,  17).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  {b^i;    Goel). 

It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a 
murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and  practice 
on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings  of  a 
different  though  very  early  age  and  of  different  coun- 
tries (Gen.  xxxiv.  30  ;  Hom.  II.  xxiii.  84,  88,  xxiv. 
480,  482  :  Od.  xv.  270,  276  ;  Muller  on  Aeschyl. 
Bum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation  for  murder 
is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  be  who  transgresses 
after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a 
giievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  p.  21,  and 
xvii.  p.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fusel,  the  '  Thar,'  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into  ope- 
ration, and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree  of 
blood  from  the  homicide  ma)''  be  legally  killed  by 
any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinitv  to 
the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander 
fiom  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove 
throucrh  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
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a  chain  I'ound  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions fi-om  the  charitiible  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  fbui'  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  '  Thar,' 
for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never 
lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de- 
scends to  the  latest  generation.  Similar  customs 
with  local  distinctions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssi- 
nia, among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VArabie,  pp.  28,  30,  Voyage,  ii.  p. 
350  ;  Burckhai-dt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  66, 
85,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  409,  ii.  330,  Syria, 
pp.  540,  113,  643  ;  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  pp.  305- 
307;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.) 
Money-compensations  for  homicide  ai-e  appointed  by 
the  Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap.  vii. J, 
and  Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
"  luitur  homicidium  ceiio  armentoi-um  ac  pecorum 
numero  "  (^Germ.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law 
also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  v:er-gild,  was 
sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the 
murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336 ;  Lingard,  i. 
411,414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  licence  of  punish- 
ment assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration 
offends.  The  law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative    of  the   deceased    became    the    authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (7Nil,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 
as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  gi^'ing  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted," i.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (6  ayxic- 
revwv,  LXX.,  propinquus  occisi,  Vulg.,  Num.  xx::v. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
gai-ded  as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31  ; 
bent.  xix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  siv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29, 
with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33  ;   1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  le- 
yond  the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16  ;  2  K. 
xiv.  6;  2.  Chr.  XXV.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23  ;  Deut.  xix.  4-6.  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Najihtali ;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim  ; 
Hebron,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben  ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad; 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.xx.  7,  8).  The  elders  of 
the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  protect 
him  till  he  could  be  tiied  before  the  authorities  of 
his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to  have 
been  involunt;u-y,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  round  which  an  ai-ea  with  a  radius  of  2000 
(3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of 
protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in  safety  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the  revenger 
might  slay  him,  but  after  the  higk-priest's  death  he 
mio-ht  retuni  to  his  home  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxv. 
25,  28 ;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads  to  the  cities 
were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particuhus  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
others  of  .an  absurd  kind,  the   following:    at  the 
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cross-roads  posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 
a^p'O,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facilities 
of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the  cities : 
DO  implements  ot  war  or  chase  were  allowed  there. 
The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send  presents  to 
the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for 
the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before 
the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent  home  after  the 
high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in  Targ.  Onk.  Aj). 
Kittershus.  de  Jure  Asyli,  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  p.  159; 
Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr.  c.  50,  Op.  ii.  p.  208). 

4.  If  a  i)erson  were  found  dead,  the  eldei's  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of  the 
deed,  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (Deut. 
xxi.  1-9).  [H.W.  P.] 

BOANER'GES  (Boavepye's),  a  name  signify- 
ing viol  Ppowrris,  "  sons  of  thunder,"  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation  (according 
to  which  Scheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of  K'JT  ^J3. 

T.lie  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  turimlt  or 
uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  thunder. 
Probably  the  name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54  ; 
Mark  ix.  38 ;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20  if.  [H.  A.] 

BOAR  (T'tn,  Chazir),  a  pachydei-matous 
animal,  mentioned  only  by  this  name  in  Ps.  Ixxx. 
14,  but  in  several  other  passages  where  the  do- 
mesticated animal  is  meant  the  A.  V.  has  sivine 
(Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8  ;  Prov.  xi.  22  ;  Is.  Ixv. 
4,  Ixvi.  3).  The  bowr  is  an  animal  which  com- 
mits great  ravages  upon  vineyards,  and  it  is  in 
this  connexion  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist. 
Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of  wild  swine 
by  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  among  the  reeds  by  the  shore  of  that 
sea.  This  habit  of  lurking  in  reeds  was  known 
to  the  Assyiians,  and  sculptured  on  their  monu- 
ments (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  109). 
y']T)  is  from  an  unused  root  ITH  (circumivit,  volvit, 
quod  se  volutant  in  luto  porci).  The  LXX.  render 
it  (TVS  or  Is,  but  in  the  N.  T.  xo'/'os  is  used  for 
swine.  [W.  D.] 

BO'AZ  (ly'a,  ^eijim ;  Bo<$C;  Booz).  1.  A 
wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Elimelech,  the 
husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that  the  kinsman  of 
Iluth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  relation  than  him- 
self, was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  ?N"il,  he 
had  those  obligations  publicly  transfen-ed  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  own  discharge ;  and  hence 
it  became  his  duty  b)'  the  "  levirate  law"  to  maiTy 
Ruth  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he 
was  much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident 
whatever  system  of  chronology  we  adoj)t),  and  to 
redeem  the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon 
(iv.  1  ff.  ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §157).  He  gladly 
undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  happy 
union  was  blessed  by  the  biith  of  Obed,  from  whom 
in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's 
Mnabitish  birth ;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  narrative  (cf.  Ezr.  ix.  1  fF.). 

[Br.TIILKHEM.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
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generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  ir-om  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan],  as  is 
stated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud  and  various  Rabbis,  sevei-al  gene- 
rations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
difference  in  fonn  between  Salmah  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  V.  20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two  dif- 
ferent men  were  identified  {Dissert,  i.  543)  ;  but  we 
want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  supposition 
gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nicolas  Sy- 
ranus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  majores  nostri,  et  bene 
quod  videtur,  quod  tres  fuerint  Booz  sibi  succe- 
dentes ;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehendunfur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  yeai's,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  many  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealogies ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Id.  262,  &c.). 

2.  Boaz,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's 
brazen  pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch. 
[Jachin.]  It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17j 
cubits  high  (1  K.  vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  Iii.  21).  It  was  hollow  and  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  5  cubits  high,  ornamented  witli  net-woik 
and  100  pomegranates.  The  apparent  discrejiancies 
in  stating  the  height  of  it,  arise  from  the  including 
and  excluding  of  the  ornament  which  united  the 
shaft  to  the  chapiter,  &c.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BOC'CAS  (o  BoKKcis  ;  Boccus),  a  priest  in 
the   hne   of  Esdras    (1  Esd.   \iii.  2).       [Bukki  ; 

BORITU.] 

BOCH'ERU  (na-l  ;  Bocru;  1  Chr.  viii.  38, 
ix.  44,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text),  sou  of 
Azel ;  but  rendered  TrpoorSTOKos  by  LXX.  in  both 
passages,  as  if  pointed  nba.  [Beciier.]  [A.C.H.] 

BO' CB.1M  (p'''2'2r\,  the  loeepers ;  6  K\av0tia>t', 
K\av6fj.coves  ;  locus  flentium  site  lacrynmrnm),  a 
place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal  ( Judg.  ii. 
1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people  "  wept " 
there. 


B0'HAN(|n3;  Bdor;  Boen),  a  Reubenite, 
after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly  erected  to 
commemorate  some  achievement  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its  position  was 
on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  lienjamin  and 
Judah  between  Betharabah  and  Bethhogla  on  the 
E.,  and  Adummim  and  Enshemesh  on  the  W. 
Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv.  fi,  xviii. 
17).     [Stones.]  [\V.  L.  B.] 

BONDAGE.     [Slavery.] 

BOOK.     [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [SuccoTii;  Tabernacles,  Feast 

OF.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  hotli 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  miglit 
cont;iin,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
XX.  14  and  16)  ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  ca.se  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  cai)tives,  and  the  men  put  to  deatii.  A 
special  chai-ge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idola- 
try (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  ca.se  of  Amalek  was  a 
special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  tn  destiny  the 
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cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition  against 
A) ail,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  to  destroy  the 
cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which  the  curse  of 
God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
&c.  of  which  were  viewed  as  resented  wholly  for 
Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  sxi.  2;  Josh.  vi. 
19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  army  who  won  it  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  resen-ed  to  God,  and  appro- 
priateil  to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army 
David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guai-d 
should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged.  The 
present  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  elders 
of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateful  courtesy 
merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law.  Num. 
1.  c.  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  provide 
for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  freewill 
offering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11;  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  27).  [H.  H.] 

BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  BoSC;  Lachm.  with  ABD,  Bo6s ; 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32.    [BOAZ.] 

BO'RITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2).  The  name  is  a  coniiption 
of  BUKKI. 

BORROWING.    [LOAX.] 

BOS'CATH  inp_^2),   2   K.  xxii.   1.     [Boz- 

KATH.] 

9  -^ 

BO'SOR,  1.  (Bo(r6p;  J»x£0Q.:2)  ;  Bosor),  a 
city  both  lai-ge  and  fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan 
in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah 
(Bosora),  Carnaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Slacc.  v. 
26,  36.  It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (o  B6(rop,  ex  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor,  the  father  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15) ;  in  accordance  with  the 
substitution,  frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  ^f  for  y  (see 
Gesenius,  1144).  [G.] 

BOS'ORA  (Boo-apS,  and  Bocroppa;   j».^Ciri  • 

Barasa,  Bosor),  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless 
the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTTLE.  The  words  which  are  rendered  in 
A.  V.  of  0.  T.  "  bottle"  are,  1.  DiOri  (Gen.  xxi. 
14,15,19);  affKhs;  uter:  a  skin-bottle.  2.  733, 
or  733    (1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Job  xxxviii.  37 ;  Jer.  xiii. 

12;  Is.  V.  10,  XXX.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2);  ayyflov, 
Kepd/xiov,  affKhs ;  titer,  vas  testeum,  lagcna, 
laguncula.    3.  p-13p3  (Jer.  xix.  1)  ;    /3i/cbs  ocrrpd- 

KLVos;  laguncula.  4.  1X3  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13  ;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  i  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83j  ;  affKhs ; 
uter,  lagena. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "bottle"  is 
a(TK6i  (]\Iatt.  ix.  27  ;  Mark  ii.  18  ;  Luke  v.  33). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  ev'idently  of 
two  kinds.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle 
of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable 
of  being  closed  from  the  air.  1.  The  skin 
bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the  following 
account  collected  from  Chardin  and  others.  The 
Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wandering  life, 
keep   their   water,   milk,   and    other    liquors,    in 
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leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins- 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  oft'  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones, 
that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road, 
are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent 
are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece ;  some- 
times by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  man- 
ner of  a  purse ;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the 
hole  (Chardin,  ii.  405,  viii.  409  ;  Wellsted,  Arabia, 
i.  89,  ii.  78;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1.  Hamier, 
from  Chardin's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce 
gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same 
kind,  but  larger.  "  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  sldn, 
squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together  by  a 
double  seam,  which  does  not  let  out  water.  An 
opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  bimghole  of  a  cask ;  around  this  the  skin  is 
gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  handful,  which, 
when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  round  with 
whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about  sixty  gallons 
each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  thirst."     {^Travels,  iv.  334.) 


Skin  Bottles.     (From  the  Musco  Borboinco.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Of/, 
vi.  78,  olvov  %x^^^^  'AcTKcS  iv  alyeicp  ;  II.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  iroSewi',  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  seire  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  {acrKbs  ere  traphaXSiv  Sep/xaToov 
ippafififvos,  V.  28  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavour  to  the 
wine  {Voyages,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  thev 
are  called  boiTachas. 

The  efiect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  femientation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles." 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  and  Assyrians  (xpuci^TiiTros  cpidXri 
TvpcrrivTi,  Athen.  i.  20  (28) ;  apyvpi-q  (pidkrj,  II. 
xxiii.  243;  ajxcpiderov  (piaXriv  a-Kvpunov,  27i)), 
and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
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The  Jews  probably  boiTowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Egyi^t,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Kgyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
asthe  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 


Egypt) 


1  to  7,  glass  ;  8  to  1 1,  pirtlienwaru.     (.Tr 
British  Museum  CollectionO 


Glass  bottles  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  B.C. 
have  been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At 
Cairo  many  peisons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling 
Nile  water,  which  is  can'ied  by  camels  or  asses  in 
skius,  or  by  the  canier  himself  on  his  back  in 
pitchers  of  porous  grey  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii. 
153,  155;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  611;  Maundrell, 
Journeij,  p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  c.  In. 
vol.  i.  148-158;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ViNUM ;  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius, 
s.  vv.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


the  British  Mubcum  Collection.) 


BOW.     [Arms.] 

BOWL.  1.  n?il  ;  (npiinhv  avQifxiov  \  funi- 
culus ;  see  Ges.  p.  288.  2.  720  ;  X^KavT] ;  concha. 
o.  ?QD  ;  also  in  A.  V.  dish.  4.  y''3jl  ;  Kpariip  ; 
scyphus.  5.  n''i?30  ;  kvuBos  ;  cyathus.  Of  these 
words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  indicate  chiefly  round- 
ness, from  ??3,  roll,  as  a  ball  or  globe,  placed  as 
an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  capitals  of  columns 
(1  K.  vii.  41  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13)  ;  also  the  knob 
or  boss  from  which  proceed  the  branches  of  a 
candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a  suspended  lamp, 
in  A.V.  "golden  bowl"  (Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2) 
indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shallow  dish  or 
basin ;  (3)  a  hollow  vessel ;  (4)  a  round  vessel 
(.Jer.  XXXV.  5)  Kepdniov  LXX. ;  (5)  a  lustratoiy 
vessel,  from  r\p^,pu>-e. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
fonn  and  mateiial  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed 
imder  Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used 
at  meals  lor  liquids,  or 'broth,  or  pottage  (2  K. 
iv.  40).     Modern   Arabs  arc   content  with  a  few 
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wooden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  are  deposited 
several  tena-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldaean  inscri])- 
tions  of  a  superstitious  character,  expressing  charms 
against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which  may  pos- 
sibly explain  the  "  divining  cup  "  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was  tilled  with  some  liquid 
and  drunk  olf  as  a  chanu  against  evil.  See  a  case 
of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone 
as  a  chai-m  against  misfortune  (Gleig,  Life  of  Mnnro, 
i.  218).  One  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be  very  ancient 
(Lavard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  509,  511,  526.  Birch,  Anc. 
Pottery,  i.  154.     Shaw,  231.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOX-TREE  (n-i:j'Nn,  Tensshn,-),  a  tree  men- 
tioned twice  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  in  one  passage 
as  a  product  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Is.  xli.  19,  Ix.  13). 
It  is  translated  box-tree  in  A.  V.  and  huxv^  in  the 
Vulgate,  but  is  properly  a  species  of  cedar,  called. 
Scherbin,  to  be  recognized  by  the  small  size  of  the 
cones,  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  branches.  (See 
Niebuhr's  Arab.  p.  149 .)  This  last  character  explains 
the  derivation  from  IK'N,  erectus  fuit,  whence 
'^•1t^*^{n,  erectio  =  proceritas  —  proccra  arbor. 
In  both  the  above-quoted  passages  the  word  is  con- 
nected in  the  A.  V.  wnth  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine- 
tree.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  LXX.  do  not  translate  it 
at  all,  and  they  render  T\]2!^  by  irvi^ov;  in  Is.  Ix. 
13  they  translate  it  by  KtSpov. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  "llJJ'Nri  in  Stanley's 
enumeration  of  the  trees  of  Palestine  (Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  139-146,  App.  p.  517- 
521),  and  possibly  the  name  is  synonymous  with 
T"1N ;  but  Kobinson,  in  his  latest  volume  of  Biblical 

Researches  in  Palestine,  mentions  a  gi-ove  near  el- 
Hadith  which  only  the  natives  speak  of  as  Arez, 
though  the  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
cedar,  and  is  probably  the  Sherbin.  (See  Cels.  Hieroh. 
i.  pp.  74,  79:  Frsytag,  Lex.  ii.  p.  408;  Rob.  iii. 
593.)  '  [W.  D.] 

BO'ZEZ  (}*^i3,  shining,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Gesenius,  Thes.  229  ;  Bads  ;  Boses), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  two  "  shai-p  rocks  "  (He- 
brew, "tooth  of  the  cliff")  "between  the  pas- 
sages "  by  which  Jonathan  enteied  the  Philis- 
tine garnson.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on  the 
north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  Robinson  notices 
two  hills  of  blunt  conical  fonn  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Wady  Suwcinit  just  below  Mukhmds  (i.  441 
and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  make  them  out  (S.  4'-  P.  205,  note).  And  indeed 
these  hills  answer  neither  to  the  expression  of  the 
text  nor  the  requirements  of  the  uaiTative.     [G.] 

BOZ'KATH  (npVS  ;  BaffriB<Le  ;  Alex.  Ma<7- 
Xo-6  ;  in  Kings,  Baaovpcud  ;  Joseph.  BoffKid  ; 
Bitscath,  Besecath),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  Sliefelnh  ; 
named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the  native  place 
of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here  it  is  speh  in 
the  A.  V.  "  Boscath."  No  trace  of  the  site  has  yet 
been  discovered.  [G.l 

BOZ'EAH  (rri^S,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  re.itrainiiig,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 
fold,  Gesen.  s.  v.;  Boff6ppa;  Boaup,  also  oxv- 
p(afj.a  Jer.  xlix.  22,  relxos  Am.  i.  12;  Basra), 
the  name   of  more   than   one  olace   on   the  ea-st  of 
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Tiilestiue.  1.  In  Edom— the  city  of  Jobab  the  son  ' 
ot'  Zerah,  oue  of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation 
((ien.  xxxvi.  :3a;  1  Chr.  i.  44).  This  is  doubtless 
the  place  mentioned  iu  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
6  Ixiii  1  (in  connexion  with  Edom),  and  by  Jere- 
miah fxlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii. 
V^  "sheep  ofB.,"  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  6:  the  word 
is'here  rendered  by  the  Vulsate  and  by  Gesenius 
"  fold,"  "  the  sheep  of  the  fold,"  Ges.  Thes.  230). 
It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  it  m  the 
OnumastlcoJi  (Boo-^ip)  as  a  city  of  Esau  m  the 
mountains  of  Idumaea.  in  connexion  with  Is.  Ixiii.  1. 
and  in  contradistincti:  'U  to  Bostra  in  Peraea.  'I  here 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  representative 

of  Bozrah   is  el-Busalreh,  'i^.f^\,  which  was 

fii-st  Tisited  by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  407  ;  Beszeyra), 
and  lies  on  the  mountain  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  Tufileh  and  Petra,  about  halt- 
way  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby 
ami  Mangles  mention  it  under  the  name  of  Ipseyra 
and  Bsaida  (chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167). 
The  "  soats  "  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  lar2;e  numbers  in  this  neighbourhood 
by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 
in  "the  plain  country"   (ver.  21,  "ltJ'''J3n  pX, 
i.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belka  of  the 
modern  Arabs).     Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Boscra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan  full 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii. 
163,  &c.).     On  the  other  hand  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists   of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.g.  Num.  xxxii. ;  Josh.  xih. ;  Is.  xvi.;   Ez. 
XXV. ;   and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
s;iid  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii.  : 
24).     Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so  ] 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be  \ 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.     Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Jlishor ;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the  i 
very  kings  were    "  sheej>masters "    (_2  K.  iii.  4), 
a  name  signifying  a  sheepfold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modem  Biisra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Hauran,  see  Reland,  665,  i 
and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  [G.] 

BRACELET     (nny V^ ;  >|/e'AXio^- ;  x^-'S'^")- 

Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  &c. 
Besides  my^X  three  other  words  are  translated 
by  "  bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  viz.:  1.  T'D^  (from 
"ID^*  to  fasten),  Num.  xxxi.  50,  &c. ;  2.  ^^t^'  (a 
chain,  ceipd,  from  its  bemg  wreathed,  llti').     It 

only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19,  but 
compare  the  expression  "  wreathen  chains"  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  ot  fine  twisted  Venetian 
gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.   368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates);    3.  ^ins,  Gen.  xxxviii. 
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18,  25,  rendered  "bracelet,"  but  meaning  pro- 
bably "a  string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  sus- 
pended" (Gesen.  s.  v.). 


Gold  Egyptian  Bracelet.     (Wilkinson.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  His 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  set  with  topazes." 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings :  "  The  arms 
were  encircled  by  aiinlets,  and  t/te  wrists  by  brace- 
lets, all  equally'remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of  tlie 
bracelets  were  stai-s  and  rosettes,  which  were  probably 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  "  {Nineveh,  ii.  323). 
These  may  be  observed  on  the  scul))tures  in  the  British 
Museum.  [AitMLET  ;  Anklet.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.    (Nineveh  Marbles.) 


BRAMBLE.     [Thistle;  Thoen.] 
BRASS  {xa\K6s).      The  word  nfji;  (from 
the  root  ^r\Z,  to  shine)  is  improperly  translated  by 
"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of 
copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.     In   most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (x^^Khs  KeKpajxevos),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.     Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  fiom  Deut.  viii.  9,  "  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"    and.  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 
25,  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,"  which  seems 
1  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have  a  district 
i  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17)  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tians being  condemned  toTs  Kara  ^aivu)  rrjs  VlaXai- 
i  (TTipris    xaA.KoO     nerdWois     (Lightfoot,      Cent. 
Chorogr.  c.  99).    [Ashek.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
I  the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
I  cain  (Gen.  iv.  24 ;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iu. 
!  243  ;  comp.  "  Prius  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus 
i  usus,"  Lucr.  V.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (xa^^^s 
1  from  xa^at")  naade  its  application  almost  univeisal 
I  among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expressly  says  {D.ict. 
of  Ant.,  art.  Aes). 

The  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Testa- 
ments (Ezek.  xvi.  36  ;  Matt.  x.  9,  &c.). 

It  isVten  used  in  metaphors,  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  9, 
"  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  eaith 
as  brass,"  ■(.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is  re- 
versed in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge's  "  All  in 
ahotand  copperskj,"  &c.  Anc.  Mar.).  "Is  my 
flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  invulnerable.  Job  vi.  12. 
"  They  me  all  brass  and  iron,"  i.  e.  base,  ignoble, 
1  impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The  "  brazen 
thighs  "  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar '^s 
I  di-Kim  were  a  tit  sVmbol  of  the  "Axctioi  xaAKoxi- 

i  ■  Q 
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Tcoi'es.  No  special  mention  of  onchalcum  seems 
to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xa^K:o\li3aI'OI'  m  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(oi  irSSes  avTov  ofjLoioi.  X'^^i^oXi^dvcfi),  has  excited 
much  dilteience  ot  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  %.  and  Kei^ai 
(smelting  brass),  or  that  opeixa^Kos,  which  was 
so  rai-e  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Bochai't 
makes  it  "  aes  album  igneo  colore  splendens,"  as 
though  fi-om  ^3?,  "shining,"  It  ma;/ perhaps  be 
deep-coloured  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  apyvpo\i- 
Bavov  (Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.)         [F.  W.  F.] 

BRAZEN-SERPENT.     [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (DPI?).     The  preparation  of  bread  as 

an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  very  eaiiy  period : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  ot 
the  word  lechem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
e:-irliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in 
Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  giain  (1)11^,  P"!)  em- 
ployed was  of  various  sorts :  the  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 
the  "  flour  "  or  "  meal  "  (HJDp  ;  'aXfypov  ;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv!  22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour "  (Jl  70 ;  more 
fully  Wm  n^D,  Ex.  xxis.  2 ;  or  nVo  !!»[?,  Gen. 

xviii.  6  ;  crefuSaAis)  usually  employed  in  the  sacred 
offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1 ;  Ez.  xlvi.  14), 
and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22  ;  2  K. 
vii.  1  ;  Ez.  xvi.  13, 19  ;  Rev.  xviii.  13).  "Barley" 
was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9,  13), 
or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with 
i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42  ;  Rev.  vi.  6  ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
V.  10,  §2)  :  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1  K.  iv. 
28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean 
and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  comp.  Joseph.  A7it. 
V.  G,  §4,  fjiaQxv  KpiOlvriv,  vir  evreKeias  avQptincois 
&^paiTov;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of  what  was 
of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence  ordered  for 
the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15  ;  comp.  Hos.  iii. 
2;  Philo,  ii.307).    " Spelt"  (DOD!) ;  o\vpa,C^a; 

rye,  fitches,  spelt,  A.  V.)  was  also  used  both  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25; 
Ez.  iv.  9 ;  IK.  xix.  6,  LXX.  iyKpv<plas  oXvpl- 
Trjs):  Herodotus  indeed  states  (ii.  36)  that  in  the 
former  countiy  bread  was  made  exclusively  of  olyra, 
wdiich,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he  identifies  with  zea ;  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  wheat  was  also  used 
(Ex.  ix.  32  ;  comp.  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  397). 
Occasionally  the  grains  above  mentioned  were  mixed, 
and  other  ingi'edients,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and 
millet,  were  added  (Ez.  iv.  9 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ; 
the  bread  so  produced  is  called  "  barley  cakes " 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  "  as  barley  cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch 
as  barley  was  the  main  ingi'edient.  The  amount  of 
meal  required  for  a  single  baking  was  an  ephah  or 
three  measures  (Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  Judg.  vi.  19  ;  1  Sam. 
i.  24;  Matt.  xiii.  33),  which  appears  to  have  been 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking 
was  done  in  primitive  times  by  tlie  mistress  of  the 
house  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8) :  female  servants  were  however 
employed  in  large  households  (I  Sam.  viii.  13): 
it  appears  always  to  have  been  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  women  in  a  family  (Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv. 
19  ;  Matt.  xiii.  33  ;  <  f.  Plin.  xviii.  11,  28).    Baking. 
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as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii. 
4,  6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  congregated  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
names  "  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
"tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38,  "  fur- 
naces," A.  v.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods,  bakers 
were  scattered  tlu'oughout  the  towns  of  Palestine 
{Ant.  XV.  9,  §2).  As  the  bread  was  made  in  thin 
cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpalatable,  it 
was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required  (Gen. 
xviii.  6  ;  comp.  Harmer's  Observations,  i.  483) :  re- 
ference is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  11  ;  Luke  xi.  3).  The  bread  taken  by 
persons  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23  ;  Josh.  Lx.  12) 
was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  of 
making  bread  was  as  follows : — the  flour  was  first 
mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58)  ;  it  was  then  kneaded 
(tJ'-l?)  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  yni\\  the  feet  also ; 


Egyptians  kneading  dou":h  with  their  hands.     (Wilkinson.     From  a 
painting  in  the  Tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebes.) 

Herod,  ii.  36  ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in  a  small  wooden 
bowl    or   "  kneading-trougli "    (mi^t^D,   a   teim 

which  may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions, 
and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table; 
Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmer,  iv.  366  ft'.; 
the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving  iyKaraXelu- 
fiara  ("  store,"  A.  V.)  in  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17  ;  the 
expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however,  "  bound  up  in 
their  clothes,"  favours  the  idea  of  a  wooden  bowl), 
until  it  became  dough  (pV3  ;   ffTa7s,  Ex.  .xii.  34, 

39;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii. 
4 :  the  term  "  dough  "  is  im])roperly  given  in  the 


Epyptians  kneading  the  dougli  with  tlieir  feet.  At  n  anil  b  tlie  doiidi 
is  probiihly  left  to  ferment  in  a  basket,  ns  is  now  done  at  Cairo. 
fWilkinson.) 
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A.  V.  as=mD^"iy,  in  Num.  xv.  "20,  21 ;  Xeh.  x. 
o7;  Ez.  xliv.  30).     When  the  kneading  was  com- 
pleted, leaven  ("I'Sb ;  C^j^tj)  was  generally  added 
[Leavex]  :    but  when   the  time  for  preparation 
was  short,  it  wiis  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes, 
hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xi.x.  3  ; 
Ex.  -xii.  39;    Judg.   vi.  19:    1   Sam.  s.xviii.  24). 
Such  cakes  were  termed  HV^D  {i^vfia,  LXX.),  a 
word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  supposed  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  of  thinness  (Fiirst.  Lex.  s.  v.),  sweet- 
ness (Gesen.  Thesau>\  p.  815),  or  puritij  (Knobel, 
Comm.  in  Ex.  xii.  2\j),  while  leavened  bread  was 
called  }*Dn  (lit.  sharpened  or  soured;  Ex.  xii.  39: 
Hos.  vii.  4).     Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  be 
eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness 
of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3,  7;  Deut.  x\-i. 
3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occasions  (Lev.  ii.  11, 
vi.  16;-  Num.  vi.  15).      The  leavened  mass   was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33; 
Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a  whole  night  ("  theu- 
baker  sleepeth  all  the  night,"  Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to  forwai'd  the  ferment- 
ation ("  he  ceaseth  from  stirring"  \yV^ ;  "  raising," 
A.  v.]  the  fire  "  until  it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii.  4). 
'I'he    dough   was   then   divided    into   round   cakes 
(Urb  n'l"l33,  lit.  circles ;  &pTOi ;  "  loaves,"  A.  V. ; 
Ex.  xxix.  23 ;  Judg.  viii.  5  ;  1  Sam.  x.  3  ;  Prov.  vi. 
26;  in  Judg.  vii.  13,  b'D'i;  fiayls),  not  unlike  flat 
stones  in  shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp. 
iv.  3),  about  a  span  in  diameter  and    a  finger's 
breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modern  Egyp- 
tiins,  i.  164)  :  three  of  these  were  required  for  the 
meal  of  a  single  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently 
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vi.  1 9),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 


akes  of  bread  sp: 


(Wilkinson.) 


KG  Fzyptians  cam-ing  bread  to  tlie  confectir 
p;isU',  wiiich  is  alteri'.ards  made  into  cakes  of 
(/,  h.    (Wilkinson.) 


LTho  rolls  out  tbe 
oils  forms,  rf,  e,/. 


one  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii. 
36,  "morsel,"  A.  V. ;    Jer.  xxx^-ii.   21,  "piece," 

-A.  v.),  whence  the  expression  j*n?  DPI?,  "bread 

of  atiliction  "  (1  K.  xsii.  27  ;  Is.  .xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  (pane  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity ;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
fm-  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1).  The  cakes  wore  sometimes  punctured,  and 
hence  called  H^n  (noWvpls;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
I.ov.  ii.  4.  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5  ;   Num.  xv.  20;   2  Sam. 


( p''p"l ;  Xajavov ;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23  ;  Lev.  ii.  4 ;  Num. 
vi.  1.5-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was 
occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K.  xvii. 
12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  described  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  10;  the  dough  ("flour,"  A.  V.) 
is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some  stimu- 
lating seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  ni2''37  (from  327,  heart;  compare  our  ex- 
pression a  cordial;  KoWvpiSc;  sorhitiunculae) . 
The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  t>e  oven ;  ha-vnng  been 
first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt,  gathered 
into  "white  baskets"  (Gon.  xl.  16),  i"in  vD,  a 
doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  bread  (Kava  xovSpirSiv;  Aquil.  K6(pivoi 
yvpews ;  canistra  farinae),  by  others,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and  again, 
by  connecting  the  word  ""in  with  the  idea  of  a  hole, 
to  an  open-work  basket  {margin,  A.  V.),  or  lastly  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 


(Kitto,  Cyclop,  art. 
Bread!).  The  baskets 
were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the 
baker's  head  (Gen.  xl. 
16;  Herod,  ii.  35;  Wil- 
kuison,  ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
ing (n£N)  were,  and 
still  are,  very  various 
in  the  East,  adapted  to 
the  various  styles  of 
life.  In  the  towns, 
where  professional  bak- 
ers resided,  there  were 
no  doubt  fixed  ovens, 

in  shipe  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves :  but  more  usually  each  household  possessed 
a  portable  oven  ("l-ISri ;  KXifiavos),  consisting  of  a 
stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,%hich 
was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii.  12  ; 
Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  {xip-ros.  Matt.  vi.  30)  ;  when  the 
fire  had  burned  dowm,  the  cakes  were  applied 
either  inwardly  (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwaidly : 
such  ovens  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  385),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time 
{Comment,  in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common 
among  the  Bedouins  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350 ; 
Niebuhr's  Descript.  de  I'Arnhie,  pp.  45,  46).  The 
use  of  a  single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place 
in  time  of  famine  (Lev.  .xxvi.  26).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  gi'ound,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  {Archaeol.  i.  9, 
§140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  refeiTed  to  in  the  term 
C"!''!!  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  but  the  dual  number  is  an 
objection  to  this  view  ;  the  term  '"in  (Gen.  xl.  16) 

has  also  been  referred  to  it. 

Q  2 
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Other  modes  of  bakin;^  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  ot  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins ;  the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by 
lighting  a  fire  above  them  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
58)  or  beneath  them  (Belzoni's  Travels,  p.  8-4) ; 
or  they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descript.  p.  4G) ;  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted 
by  being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which 
bnrns  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15;  Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  57  ;  Niebuhr's  Descript.  p.  46).  The  terms  by 
which  such  cakes  were  described  were  HilJ?  (Gen. 
xviii.  6  ;  Ex.  xii.  39 ;  1  K.  xvii.  13  ;  Ez.  iv.  12  ; 
Hos.vii.  8),  jiyO  (IK.  xvii.  12;  Ps.  xxxv.  16),  or 
more  fully  D'^Q^  nny  (1  K.  xix.  6,  lit.  on  the 
stones,  "coals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  HHy  referring, 

however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
997) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  i'YKfiv(j)ias, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  subcinericius  panis,  have  direct  i-e- 
ference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The  aikes 
required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the  process 
(Hos.  vii.  8 ;  Hamier,  i.  488).  Other  methods 
were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some  were 
baked  on  a  pan  (D^HO ;  Trjyavov ;  sartago :  the 

Greek  teiTn  survives  in  the  tnjen  of  the  Bedouins), 
the  result  being  similar  to  the  khuhz  still  used  among 
the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  58),  or 
like  the  Greek  Tayriviai,  which  were  baked  in  oil, 
and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen.  xiv.  55,  p. 
646)  ;  such  cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14,  vii.  9 ; 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  was 
used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9)  named  TDl^D  {rrj- 
yavov),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and  then 
emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (pV^  not  poured,  as  if 

it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon.  A  difi'erent  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the  Be- 
douins, a  pasty  substance  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan,  riKTIlD  (Jcrxo-pa ; 

cratloula  ;  fri/ing-pan,  A.  V. ;  none  of  which  mean- 
ings however  correspond  with  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  boiling) ; 
this  was  also  reserved  for  sacred  ofi'erings  (Lev.  ii. 
7  ;  vii.  9).  As  the  abovementioned  kinds  of  bread 
(tlie  last  excepted)  weie  thin  and  crisp,  the  male  of 
eating  them  was  by  breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii. 
7;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36,  wxi.  26; 
Acts  XX.  11  ;  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §22,  aprovs 
Ste'/cAa),  whence  the  term  D")5,  to  break  =  to  give 

bread  (.Jer.  xvi.  7) :  the  pieces  broken  for  consump- 
tion were  called  KAdcrfxara  (Matt.  xiv.  20  ;  John 
vi.  12).  Old  bread  is  describeil  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12, 
as  crumbled   (D"'"^j?J;    Aquil.   i\pa6vpci)iJ,4vos ;    in 

frusta  comrninnti ;  A.  V.  "  mouldy,"  following  the 
LXX.  evpcaniiv  koi  l3e$pQ}fi4vos),  a  term  which 
is  also  aj)])lied  (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit, 
which  easily  cr.umbled  {KoWvpis  ;  "  cracknels," 
A.  v.).  [W.  L.B.] 

BREASTPLATE.     [Arms,  p.  111.] 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.     [Brother.] 

BRICK  (H^pp,  made  of  white  clay ;  irAivdos; 

later;    in  Ez.  iv.   1,  A.  V.,  tile).     Herodotus  (i. 


BRICK 

179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  Kafiivoifft.  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  liot  bitumen  (6.(T(paXTos),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agi'ees  with  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which 
the  buiidos  used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime 
(■iJOn ;  ^fr</)a\Tos),  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  4,  §3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  As- 
syria, both  the  material  for  bricks  and  the  cement, 
which  bubbles  up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected 
and  exported  by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for 
building  purposes,  but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were 
more  commonly  burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at 
Xineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall 
of  Media,  not  far  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt 
bricks  set  in  bitumen  (Tr\ivdois  oTrrais  eV  affcpaXra) 
Ketfj.euais)  20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high'.  Also 
another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8, 
12;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  §12,  iii.  4,  §11;  Nah.  iii. 
14  ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252,  278).  While  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the 
actual  invention  of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favour- 
able for  the  process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of 
original  brick  structures  have  been  more  lai'gely 
used  in  later  times  for  building  purposes.  The  Ba- 
bylonian bricks  are  usually  fi'om  12  to  13  in. 
square,  and  3J  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are 
usually  9  in.  long,  4^  wide,  2^  thick.)  They 
most  of  them  bear  the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform 
character,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no 
doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  earliei-  age  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  Babyl.  pp.  505,  531).  They  thus  possess 
more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek.  iv.  1).  They 
were  sometimes  glazed  and  enamelled  with  patterns 
of  various  colom's.  Semiramis  is  said  by  L>iodoius 
to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towel's  with  surfaces  of 
enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii. 
8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Ba- 
bylonians used  to  record  their  astronomical  obseiTa- 
tions  on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Rome.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  IJ  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12-135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15-16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.  He  says  the 
Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  stone  (xxxv. 
14  :  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms 
length  and  of  less  than  Ij  palm,  are  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudists  (Gesen.,  s.  v.).  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  c;ipti\es,  were  emjjloyed  by 
the  Egyptian  monaichs  in  making  bricks  and  in 
building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were  not  ge- 
nei'ally  used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when  first  put 
up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  dimensions  vary 
from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14^  in.  long;  8f  in.  to6i 
in.  wide  ;  and  7  in.  to  4|  in.  thick.  When  made  of 
the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit,  they  required  (as 
they  still  require)  straw  to  prevent  cracking,  but 
those  fonned  of  clay  talvcn  from  the  torrent  beds  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  held  together  without  straw  ; 
and  crude  brick  walls  had  frequently  the  additional 
security  of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tei-vals  to  act  as  binders  (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller 
ed. ;    Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  i.   14 ;  comp.  Her. 


BRIDE 

i.  179).  Baked  bricks  however  were  used,  chiefly 
in  places  in  contact  with  water.  They  are  smaller 
than  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Birch,  i.  23).  A  brick- 
kiln is  mentioned  as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asychis. 
8esostris  (ii.  138)  is  said  to  have  employed  his  cap- 
tives in  building.  Numerous  remains  of  buildings  of 
various  kinds  exist,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  which  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  with  inscriptions  indicating  tlieir  date  and  pur- 
pose (Birch,  i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at 
Thebes,  one  on  the  tomb  of  Rekshara,  an  officer  of  the 
couit  of  Thothmes  III.  (about  1400  B.C.),  represents 
tlie  enforced  labours  in  brick-making  of  captives, 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  co- 
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lour  in  which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  tlie 
labourers  ai'e  "  task-masteis,"  who,  armed  with 
sticks,  are  receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging 
on  the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  aiTanging,  are  all  dulv  repre- 
sented, and  though  the  labourers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarkable  degree 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  197  ;  Birch,  i.  19  ;  see  Aristoph.  Av. 
1133,  AlyvxTLOs  irKivBocpSpos ;  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  biick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  Ixv. 
3;  Ex.  XX.  25).     [Pottery.]  [H.  W.  P.] 


>  employed  in  making  bricks  at  Thebes.    (Wilkinson.) 
gs  1,2.   Men  returning  after  carrying  the  bricks.      Figs.  3,  6.  Taskmasters.      Figs.  4f  5.   Men  carrying  bricks.     Figs.  12,  13.   Digging  and 
mixing  the  day  ur  mud.      Fig.  8,  14.    Making  bricks  witli  a  wooden  mould,  rf,  h.      Fig.  14.    Fetching  water  from  tlie  tank,  h.     At  e  the 
bricks  (^tobi)  are  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.     [Marriage.] 

BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indii-ectly  in  the  proper 
name  Geshur  ("l-lti'il),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gesen. 
s.  u.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  .\iv.  23,  32). 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  "  gates,"  in  Nahum 
ii.  6,  "  bridges,"  where  however  dykes  or  weirs  are 
to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by  inundation, 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Nmeveh  (Diod.  ii.  27).  Judas 
Mac&ibaeus  is  said  to  have  intended  to  make  a  bridge 
in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Ca^pfs, 


situate  near  a  lake  (2  Mac.  .xii.  13).  Josephus 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §3),  speaking  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  says  it  had  never 
been  bridged  before,  ovk  e^^vKro  irpSrepov,  as  if  in 
his  own  time  bridges  had  been  made  over  it,  which 
under  the  Romans  was  the  case.  (See  the  notices 
below.)  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25,  "l-1p,  dig  for  water,  is 
rendered  by  LXX.  ye((>vpav  TiOrifii, 

Penuanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords, 
and  of  their  militaiy  importance  (Gen.  xxxii.  22 ; 
Josh.  ii.  7  ;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5  ;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  aie  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amni.  Mai'c.  xiv.  8 ;   Reland,  p.  284), 
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and  perhaps  the  pohey  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
couraged intei'course  with  neighbouiing  tribes,  foi- it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  18G)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.c.circ.  600,  connecting  the  two  portions  of 
Babylon  (see  Jer.  li.  31,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodonis 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euplii-ates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88,  vii.  36 ;  comp.  Aesch.  Pers.  69, 
Aij/JSecTfios  (TXf 5ia),  and  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  ii.  4, 
§12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wickei- 
work  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  ai"ch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302,  seq..  Birch,  i.  14),  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of 
which  remains  still  exist  (St;mley,  296 ;  Irbv  and 
Jilangles,  90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge 
over  the  Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters 
of  Jacob,  is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquiere,  A.D. 
1432,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Ai-culf,  A.D.  700  {Early 
Trav.  in  Pal.  8,  300  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  315 ; 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  (•ys(pvpa)  connecting 
thfi  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Josephus 
speaks  {B.  J.  vi;  6,  §2,  Ant.  xv.  11,  5),  seems  to 
liave  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson^  i.  288,  iii. 
224).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BEIERS.  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  iu  eleven  passages  of  tlie  0.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  &KavQa.i.  In  the  8th 
clinpter  of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 
□''pp'ISj  which  the  LXX.  render  by  rais  BapKTjj't/i, 

or  BapKOfji.fj.eLV,  and  the  A.  V.  by  briers.  This 
is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering.  The  word 
properly  means  a  threshing  machine,  consisting  of 
a  flat  square  wooden  board  set  with  teeth  of  iron, 
flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites,  which  are 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  conjectm-es  that 
|p"}3  was  the  name  for  pyrites,  from  p")3  fulgu- 
ravit ;  and  hence  that  ^'y\y\^z=tribula  pyritis  mu- 
nita  =  yy\'0  (see  Piobinson,  ii.  307). 

For  pnn,  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  P?p,  Ez.  xx\iii.  24, 
see  under  Thorn. 

*  In  Ez.  ii.  6,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 
be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D''3~)D 
which  is  explained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  3"1D,  rebellis  vel  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 

rendering  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  like 
thorns  be  with  thee." 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 
being  T  SID  sirpad  ;  KovvQr);  urtica.  K6vvQi 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  flea- 
bane,  Inula  helenium,  Linn.  (Arist.  H.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;  Diosc.  iii.  126).     The  Peschito  has  JJL..  ,  sa- 

tureia,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  Scrpyllum,  a 
plant  gi-owing  in  gi-eat  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Burckhardt  {Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea-bane  and  wild  thyme  ou  etymolo- 
gical grounds,  and  prefers  urtica,  nettle,  consider- 
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ing  TS"1p  to  be  a  compound  of  »]"ID    ussit,  and 

TQD    punxit.     He   also   notices    the    ojsiuion   of 

Ewald  (Gram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album, 
the  white-mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  V.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ;  and 
here  the  Hebrew  word  is  T'DK'  from  root  IDtJ' 
riguit,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24. 
25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.  In  Is.  x.  17,  xx^'ii.  4. 
T'OIJ'  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The  LXX. 
in  several  of  these  passages  have  aKwOa ;  in  one 
X^pTos,  in  another  &ypti>(rTis  ^rjpd. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  TDl^  with  any  parti- 
cular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lauds  of  the  East.  [VV.  D.] 

BKIMSTONE(nnQ]|;  delov;  sulphur).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  1Q3,  "  gopher- 
wood,"  A.  V.  Gen.  vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  in 
the  first  instance  the  gu7n  or  resin  that  exuded  from 
that  tree;  hence  it  was  transfen-ed  to  all  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  a  mine- 
ral substance  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  in  other  pans  of 
Palestine.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Geo.  xix. 
24),  and  hence  is  frequently  employed  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  as  expressive  of  Divine  vengeance 
(Deut.  xxix.  23;  Job  xviii.  15;  Is.  xsxiv.  9;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  22  ;  Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  xxi.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BKOTHER  (HN;  a5e\4>6s).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  0.  T.  as  1. 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother ;  e.g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3.  Of  the 
same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate  people 
(Xum.xx.  14).  4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any 
friend  (Job  v.  15).  6.  One  of  the  same  office  fl  K. 
ix.  13).  7.  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Meta- 
phorically of  any  similan'tj'.  It  is  a  very  favourite 
Oriental  metajihor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  "  I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals"  (Gesen.  s.  v.). 

The  word  a5e\<p6s  has  a  similar-  iange  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  XXV.  40,  &c.);  a  fellow-worker,  as  iu  St. 
Paul's  Epp.  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  fiom  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  otlier. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  desciibe 
them  objectively,  i.  e.  fi'om  the  Pagan  point  of  view, 
as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occurs,  viz.  Acts 
[xi.  26],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "  bro- 
ther"  and  "neighbour;"  "brother"  meant  an 
Israelite  by  blood,  "  neighbour  "  a  proselyte.  Thev 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbour "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  Luke  X.  29,  30  (Lightfoot, //o;-. 
ffcbr.ad  Matt.Y.2-2). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  wcie  "the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  we  would  obseiTe  that  in 
ai'guing  at  all  against  their  being  the  real  brethivn 
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of  Jesus,  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indetiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  "brother",  ui  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  pi'oper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  confusion  ;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metephoriail),  viz.  those 
in  v/hich  Lot  and  Jacob  aie  respectively  called 
'■  brothers  "  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the  word  is 
only  extended  so  fai'  as  to  mean  "nephew;"  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions  ai'e 
quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  centmies  earlier 
than  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word  "  brethren," 
;is  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c.  really  mean 
"cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  will  be  the  o>i?^  in- 
stance of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are 
given  to  con-ect  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no 
really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  from  the  N.  T., 
except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical  passages ; 
whereas  when  "  nephews "  are  meant  they  ai'e 
always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostles,  &c.,  p.  165,  sq.). 
There  is  therefore  no  adequate  wairant  in  the 
language  alone,  to  take  "  brethren "  as  meaning 
"  relatives;"  and  therefore  the  ajJrioi'i  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importiuice  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  invariably  called  Christ's  bre- 
thren ;  whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  fai"  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are  however  thi-ee  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  36) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Blaiy?  and  his  hrethxn 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon?  and  Ids 
sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?"  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Maiy,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  36),  and  that  a  "  James 
and  Judas  (?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is — I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phaeus (or  Clopas — not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gk. 
Test.  JIatt.  X.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin. 
This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,  Jerome  ( Cat. 
Script.  Ecc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church 
generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  commonly  re- 
ceived. Yet  there  seem  to  be  overwhelming  argu- 
ments against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning  entirely  de- 
pends on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions,  viz. 
a.  that  "his  mother's  sister'"  (John  xix.  25)  must 
be  in  apposition  with  "  Maiy,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on  the 
gi-ound  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  have  had  the 
same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no  pa- 
rallel cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mai'k  -sx.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by  "  his 
mother's  sister"],  h.  that  "  Maiy,  the  mother  of 
James "  was  the  wife  of  Alphaeus,  i.  e.  that  the 
James  intended  is  'liKte^os  6  'AX^aiov.  c.  That 
Cleophas,  or  more  coiTectly  Clopas,  whose  wife 
Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Alphaeus ;  which  may 
be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  pro^-ed.  (2.)  If 
his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally  untrue 
that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him  " 
(John  vii.  5  sq.),  for  in  all  probability  three  out  of 
the  four  (viz.  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or  Levi), 
and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were  actual 
Apostles.     We  do  not  see  how  this  objection  can  be 
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removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable  that  these 
"  bretluen  of  the  Lord,"  if  they  were  only  his  cou- 
sins, should  be  always  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  Virgin  Mai'y,  and  never  with  their  own 
mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in  constant 
attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  eu'e  generally 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles ;  see  Acts  i. 
14;  1  Cor.  ix.  15;  and  Jude  (17)  seems  to  clearly 
imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying the  "  brethi'en  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  "sons 
of  Alphaeus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes  them  the 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a  foi-mer  maniage  with  a  certain 
Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  indeed  Epipha- 
nius  {Haeres.  29,  §4)  even  mentions  the  supposed 
order  of  bu-fh  of  the  4  sons  and  2  daughters.  But 
Jerome  {Corn,  in  Matt.  xii.  49)  slights  this  as  a 
mere  conjectui'e,  boiTowed  fiom  the  "  deliramenta 
Apocryphorum,"  and  Origen  says  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  shadow  of 
ground  for  its  possibility  is  the  apparent  difference 
of  age  between  Joseph  and  the  Virgin. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a  levirate  mairiage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  ob^'iously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  being  the  sons  of  the 
Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded  on 
— (1.)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her  aenrap- 
Oevia.  St.  Basil  {Serm.  de  S.  A^ativ.)  even  records 
a  story  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altai' "  for  afiiiTning  her  to 
be  a  Virgin  after,  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of  her 
most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Duhit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  universal :  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dicomaiianitae  and  Helvidiam.  To  quote  Ezek. 
xliv.  2  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly 
absurd.  (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwai'ds.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names  with 
those  of  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  Tliis  ai-gument  loses 
all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant  reciu'- 
rence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  extreme 
commonness  of  these  paiticulai-  names.  In  the 
N.  T.  alone  tliere  may  be  at  least  five  contemporary 
Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention  the 
21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned  by 
Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
our  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
taken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
in-esistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  irpojrSTOKos  via?,  Luke 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ovk  iyiyvcaffKer  avr^f 
iCDS  ou  ereicev,  k.t.A..,  to  which  Alford  justly  re- 
marks, only  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached 
but  for  preconceived  theories  about  the  aenrap- 
Bevla.  (3.)  The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the 
subject,  since  they  are  constantly  spoken  of  with  the 
V.  Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they 
were  not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46 ;  JIark 
iii.  31,  &c.).  It  can  we  think  be  hardly  denied 
that  any  one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger 
than  those  produced  on  the  other  side. 
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To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  fl.)  that  "  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  could  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  pi;evious,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate  marriage ;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  ai'e  cogent, 
and  that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  pei-petual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer. 
Taylor,  Duct.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
wedded  to  the  virgin  state :  Scripture  in  no  way  re- 
quires us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Maiy's  previous 
virginity  is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  naiTative, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity. 
[James  ;  Joses  ;  Jude]  (Peai-son,  On  the  Creed, 
Ai-t.  III.  and  notes  ;  Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  Matt. 
xiii.  56;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  Matt.  v.  22,  &c., 
&c.).  [F.  W.  P.] 

BUBASTIS.       [PiBESETH.] 

BUK'KI  Cipa ;  Bokk'l  and  BcoKar ;  Bocci). 
1.  Sou  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  v. 
31,  vi.  36  (vi.  3,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he 
is  called  Bokko,  Boccas,  which  is  coiTupted  to  Bo- 
raxii,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Buklii  ever  filled  the 
office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  infoi-med  in  Scrip- 
ture. Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the  ancestors  of 
Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes  to  be  bro- 
ther of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Bukki  and 
Abishua  {Advers.  Melddzedec.  iii.).  Josephus 
(^Ant.  \n\.  1,  §3)  expressly  says  that  all  of  Aaron's 
line  between  Joseph  (Abishua)  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
David',  weie  private  persons  (ldLairev(TavTis)  i.  e. 
not  high-priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki  the 
son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  as  the  first  of  those 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  r.  11, 
§5  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  his  father  Phinehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
son  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  Eli.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  aud  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high- 
priest  between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For 
an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  seeSelden, 
de  Success,  in  Fontif.  Hehr.  ;  also  Genealog.  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  x.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  ({^''bi*)  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  sxxiv. 
22).     (Bo/cx'p'  Alex.  Bo/cKt  ;  Bocci.') 

BUKKI'AH  (-inji??,  Bukkijahu  ;  Bovnias, 
Alex.  BoKKi'ay  ;  Bocciaw),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sous  of  Ileinan,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 


*  The  "  princes  "  are  only  specified  to  seven  tribes 
out  of  the  ten  :  not  to  Jtidah,  Simeon,  or  Ucnjaniin. 


BULRUSH 

BUL.     [JToxTHS.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synonymously 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representatives 
of  several  Hebrew  words.  Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  rendering  of  ravpos,  Heb.  ix.  13,  x.  4. 

1p3  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  homed  cattle 
when  of  fvdl  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  variously  rendered  hullock  (Is.  Lxiv.  25), 
cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  Hence  in 
Deut.  xxi.  3,  "Ip3  TV>)V  is  «  heifer;  Ex.  sxix. 
1, 1p3"|3  1Q,  a  young  bullock;  and  in  Gen,  rviii. 
7,  simply  1p2"|3 ;  rendered  a  calf  in  A.  V.  It  is 
derived  from  an  unused  root,  "1p2,  to  cleave,  hence 

'-  T 

to  plo}Ufh,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is  aramentum. 

")itJ'  differs  from  "IpH  in  the  same  way  as  H^^ 
a  sheep,  from  |nV,  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  a  generic 
name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one  head  of 
homed  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It 
is  very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
foi-m  of  the  word,  "I'ln,  occm-s  in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii. 
17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c. ;  and  Plutarch  (Sull.  c.  17) 
says  &&ip  ol  ♦oiViKes  tV  Povi/  KaXovffi.  It  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  ravpos,  taunts,  Germ. 
stier ;  Engl,  steer.     The  root  "l-lti'  is  not  used,  but 

the  Arab.  Aj  excitavit  pukerem,  is  a  very  natural 
derivation  of  the  word. 

?jy— n^jy,  a  calf,  male  or  female ,  properly  of 
the  first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  from  an 
Aethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryo,  pullus.  ■ 
catulus,  while  others  derive  it  from  ?^V,  volvit, 
rotavit,  festinavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a  trained 
heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21, 
22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and 
of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Almost  sy- 
nonymous with  b^V  is  "IS,  the  latter  signifying 
generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in 
one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bull  of  seven 
years  old.  It  is  the  customary  tema  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3,  "so  will  we  render,  '  as  bullocks,' 
our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
D''"13X  is  used  for  bulls.  It  is  the  plural  of  "l''3N, 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  13,  1.  13, 
Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  1.  11. 

AU  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.  In  Is.  li.  20, 
the  word  XIR  occm-s,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  bull," 
but  "  wild  ox"  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
ffevrXiov  in  the  foi-mer  passage  and  opvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness — the 

Ai-abic  Ij'tJ  being  cursu  anteverttt.  The  Ante- 
lope Oryx  of  Linnaeus  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  butlaloas  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indic^ated  (iii.  396).  [W.  D.] 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Hush  in 
the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  words  P^3N 
and  H'Ol.      In  Is.  ix.  13,  xix.  15,  we  have  the 
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proYcrbial  expression  j^lDJX)  1133  A.  V.  "  branch 
and  rush,"  equivalent  to  high  and  low  ahke  (the 
LXX.  have  fi.iyav  KaX  fxiKpov  in  one  passage,  apx^v 
Kol  reXos  in  the  other),  and  in  Is.  Iviii.  5,  ptDJX 
is  rendered  bulrush.  The  word  is  derived  from 
D3X,  marsh,  because  the  bulrush  grows  in  marshy 
LT"und.     The  root  D3N  is  not  in  use,  but  we  have 

-  -t 
the  cognate  Arab,  verb   ^.j^.^     ti^inda  fait  aqua, 

corrupta,  stagnans.  The  bulrush  was  platted  into 
ropes,  as  appears  from  Job  sli.  2,  where  }itDJN  = 

funis  junceus  (see  Bochart.  ffieroz.  ii.  p.  772)  ; 
comp.  Plin.  H.  iV.  xix.  2,  "  junco  Graecos  ad  funes 
usos,  nomini  credamus,  quo  herham  earn  appel- 
lant.^' The  LXX.  have  Kp'iKov  in  Is.  Iviii.  5,  and 
also  in  Job  xli.  2. 

Xpil,  translated  bulrush,  occurs  in  Ex.  ii.  3;  Is. 

xviii.  2;  translated  rush  in  Job  viii.  11,  and  Is. 
XXXV.  7.  It  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Fapyrvs 
A'iloticii,  which  was  called  so  from  its  quality  of 
absorbing   water,   the    root    being   NJ05     sorpsit, 

hausit.  The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  gar- 
ments, shoes,  baskets,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and 
especially  for  boats.  It  was  the  mateiial  of  the 
ark  in  which  Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the 
vessels  mentioned  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  were  formed.  This 
practice  is  refeiTed  to  by  Lucan  (iv.  136),  "  Con- 
scritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro,"  and  by 
Phny  (xiii.  11.  s.  22)  "  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  na- 
vigia  texunt."  (Comp.  Cels.  Hicrob.  ii.  137-132.) 
In  Job  viii.  11,  the  LXX.  have  -waTzvpos.    [W.  D.] 

BU'NAH  (nj-U;  Bavaa;  Buna),  a  son  of 
Jerahmeel,  of  the  familv  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1.  CiS  ;  Bo7ini,  Boni),  one  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4)  ; 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by  vl6s. 

2.  Another  Levite,  but  of  earher  date  than  the 
preceding  (Xeh.  xi.  15).  The  name,  '^1n,  is  also 
sliglitly  different.     LXX.  omits. 

3.  Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name 
of  Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1  :  Ewald 
V.  233). 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.     The 

Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entombment 
where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment;  ex- 
tending this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion superfluous.  Similai-ly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves'  outraged  relioion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  1(3,  17;  Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  The  Kabbis 
quote  the  doctnne  "dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
Shalt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  prefenino-  to  en- 
tomb or  inter  their  dead  ;  but  that  preferential  prac- 
tice is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in 
patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
:iny  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  no- 
tices that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare. 
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On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice :  1 .  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  sliape;  2.  the  mode  of  burial ; 
3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty. 

1 .  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  l)y  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  wa.s  the 
standard  type  of  sepulclue.  This  was  what  the 
structm-e  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  fonn  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  vai-ies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between 
the  periods  of  Abraham  and  the  captivity.  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only 
known  instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to 
patriai-chal  remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  peiTnitted  it,  were  commonly  prepai-ed  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gai-dens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10, 
xvi.  6,  28  ;  2  K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb 
and  Rachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from 
the  accident  of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
intennents  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal 
life ;  and  its  pm-chase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed, 
are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind, 
until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Shechem. 
Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or  an  indignity, 
not  only  to  be  deprived  of  bmial  (Is.  xiv.  20 ;  Jer. 
passim ;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but  in  a  lesser  degi-ee  to  be 
excluded  from  the  family  sepulchi-e  (1  K.  xiii.  22), 
as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.' 
xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest  in  his  father's 
tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a  profound  feel- 
ing towaids  a  person  not  of  one's  family  to  wish  to 
be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17;  1  K.  "x-iii.  31),  or 
to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  6  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16).  The  head  of  a 
family  commonly  provided  space  for  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  these  galleries  of  kindred  sepulchres 
are  common  in  many  eastern  branches  of  the  human 
race.  Cities  soon  became  populous  and  demanded 
cemeteries  (comp.  the  term  TroXvdvSpiov,  Ez.  xxxix. 
15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls ;  such  an 
one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
6,  "the  gi'aves  of  the  children  of  the  people," 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedi-on  or  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix.  1 1)  threatens  that  the 
eastern  valley  called  Tophet,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (com.p. 
2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was  also  the"  Potter's  Field'" 
(Matt,  xx-vii.  7),  which  had  perhaps  been  wi-ought 
by  digging  for  clay  into  holes  serviceable  for  gi-aves. 
The  Mishnaic  descnption  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6 
by  8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longi- 
tudinally several  vaults,  called  D''313,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavem 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  coui't. 
or  portico  "IVn,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  stnictures  the  demoniac 
may  have  housed.  The  entry  from  this  court  to 
that  cavern  was  closed  by  a  lai'ge  stone  called 
7?13,  as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  sever;\l  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bava 
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Batra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus  de  sepulvhi-is 
Hebraeorum.^  Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in 
Buckingham's  2'ravels  in  Arabia  (p.  158),  and  those 
known  to  tradition  as  the  "tombs  of  the  kings" 
(see  below).  But  earher  sepulchres  were  doubtless 
more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K.  xiii.  21,  did 
not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres 
were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Ra- 
chel, or  by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneans  at 
Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7),  and  had  places  of 
higher  and  lower  honour.  Like  temples,  they  were, 
from  their  assumed  in'V'iolability,  sometimes  made  the 
depositaries  of  treasures  (De  Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We 
find  them  also  distinguished  by  a  "  title  "  (2  K.  xxiii. 
17).  Such  as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were 
scrupulously  "  whited  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year, 
after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
by  of  deiilement  (Cippi  Hebr.  Hottinger,  p.  1034; 
Kossteusch  de  sepid.  calce  notat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
"the  manner  of  the  Jews"  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  "bed  of  spices"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  founds  weight  of  "  mynh  and  aloes  "  in 
our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the  vessels, 
bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased  were  burnt 
also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great  burning  "  made 
for  Asa.  Tf  a  king  was  unpopular-  or  died  dis- 
graced (e.g.  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  19;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  5,  §3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no  case, 
save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned, 
nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt  as  hot  to  leave 
the  "  bones  "  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were 
interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment. 
The  ambiguous  word  in  Am.  vi.  10,  T3"1DD,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  he  that  bumeth  him,"  pro- 
bably means  "  the  burner  of  perfumes  in  his  ho- 
noui',"  i.  e.  his  near  rela- 
tion, on  whom  such  duties 
devolved;  not,  as  Winer 
(s.v.Begrabcri)  and  others 
think,  "  the  burner  of  the 
corpse."  For  a  gTeat  mor- 
tality never  causes  men  to 
burn  corpses  where  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  nor  did  the  cus- 
tom vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (Ez. 
xxxix.  12-14).  It  was  the 
office  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
perform  and  preside  over 
the  whole  funereal  office  ; 
but  a  company  of  public 
buriers,  originating  in  an 
exceptional  nec;essity  (Vy/.. 
I.  c),  had  become,  it 
seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
V.  6,  10).  The  closiiiL; 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  ami 
washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  1.  1  ;  Acts  ix. 
37),  are  customs  common 
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to  all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open  ;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  com- 
mon in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word  for  which 
in  tlie  0.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  bed  [see 
Bed],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  fol- 
lowed by  any  who  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  dead. 
The  grave-clothes  {hd6via,  ivrdtpLo)  were  probably 
of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and  fastened 
with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately.  Pre- 
%aously  to  this  being  done,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
corpse  in  the  fonn  of  ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of 
the  linen ;  hence  our  Lord's  remark,  that  the  woman 
had  anomted  his  body,  irphs  rh  iuTafpidCuv,  "  with 
a  view  to  di'essing  it  in  these  evrdcpia;"  not,  as 
in  A.  V.  "  for  the  burial."  For  the  custom  of 
mourners  visiting  the  sepulchre  see  Mourning  ; 
for  that  of  frequenting  tombs  for  other  purposes, 
see  Necromancy. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
being  returaed  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following 
a  similar  notion,  some  of  the  Kabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a  shai'e  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
called  by  them  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground, 
and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus, de  sepnlt.  Heb.  xiii.  1).  Tombs  were,  in  po- 
pular- belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
tratUtions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Chorographia,  s.  v.  Hebron)  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed  upon 
by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every  pro- 
phet of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repaii-  and  adorn 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt. 
xxiii.  29).  The  sci-uples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  cattle. 
(R.  Maimon.  de  primogcn.  ch.  iii.  §4,  quoted  by 
J.  Nicolaus,  de  sepult.  Heb.  xvi.  3.  4.)      [H.  H.l 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  thickly 
studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great 
antiquity.  A  succinct  but  valuable  account  of 
them  is  given  in  Porter's  Handbook  (p.  143,  sq.)  ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated.  The  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets "  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  preceding  plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147), 
and  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description : — 
"  Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  winding,  we 
enter  a  circular  chamber 
about  24  ft.  in  diameter 
and  10  high,  having  a 
hole  in  its  roof.  From 
this  chamber  two  paral- 
lel galleries,  10  ft.  high 
and  5  wide,  are  carried 
southwards  throvTgh  the 
rock  for  about  60  ft.,  a 
third  diverges  S.E.,  ex- 
tending 40  ft.  They  are 
connected  by  two  cross- 
galleries  in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  e.\- 
treme  end,  the  other  in 
the  middle.  The  outer 
one  is  115  ft.  long  and 
has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its 

floor,  radiating  outwards.     Two  small  chambers, 
with  similar  niches,  also  open  into  it." 

The  celebrated  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  have 
received  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character ;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Jlonobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  became 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the  pooi- 
during  tlie  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  built  tor 
hei'self  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2  §1, 
sq.,  4,  §3;  B.  J.  V.  2,  §2,  4,  §2;  Pans.  viii.  16, 
§5;  Robinson,  i.  361,  sq.)  Into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unneces- 
sary to  enter ;  but  their  structure  claims  our 
attention.  They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  passes  through  a  low  arched  doorway 
into  a  court  92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On. the 
western  side  is  a  vestibule  or  porch  39  ft.  wide. 
The  oj)en  front  was  supported  by  two  columns  in 


the  middle.  Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze 
and  coriuce,  the  former  richly  ornamented.  At 
the  southern  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb.  The  first  room  is  a  mere  antechamber 
18J  ft.  by  19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors 
leading  to  other  chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one. 
These  three  char^bers  have  recesses,  running  into 
the  walls  at  right  angles,  and  intended  for  bodies. 
(For  further  particulars  see  Porter,  from  whose 
Handbook  the  preceding  accMunt  is  taken.) 


Tombs  of  the  Kin^r 


The  so-called  "  Tomb  of  Zachariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constnicted  in  honour  of  Zachariah,  v/ho  was 
slain  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar "  in  the 
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riie  ft0.caUed  " Tomb  of  Zechanah."     (From  Fhotogrnpii.) 

iPi^-n  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
IS  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
ioubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all, 
uid  the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  earlier 
thai  our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here 
n  account  of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a  considerable 
1  esemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom  whicli 
lb  figured  on  p.  14. 

BUENT-OFFEEING  (nb']}  or  H^iy,  and  in 
poetical  passages  7^73,  i.e.  "  perfect,"  dAoKapiraiffis 
((ien.),  oKoKMiToiixa  (Ex.  and  Lev.,  &c.  LXX.  ; 
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6\oKavTa>fia,  N.  T. ;  holocauctum,  Vulg.).  The 
original  derivation  of  the  word  HPy  is  from  the 
root  TwV  "  ascends ;"  and  it  is  applied  to  the 
offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  refuse 
ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smolve  to  God.  It  con-e- 
sponds  therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly  in  fomi, 
to  the  word  bKoKavraijj.a,  "  whole  bumt-oU'ering," 
from  wnich  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in  modern  l;ui- 
guages  is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  iu  pail  "  a 
burnt-offering,"  because,  since  fire  was  the  chosen 
manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion  of  each 
sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was  consumed 
bv  fire.  But  the  teim  is  generally  restricted  to  that 
which  is  properly  a  "  ivhole  burnt-offering,"  the 
whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and  so  consumed. 

The  bm-nt-ofl'ering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20, 
as  offered  after  the  Flood.  (In  iv.  4  we  find  the 
more  general  word  nilJO  "  offering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
tlie  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  Ovcria.) 
Tliroughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appeal's  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  refeired  to;  afterwai'ds  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1) 
into  "gifts"  and  "  sacrifices-f  or-sin "  (i.e.  eucha- 
ristic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  fonner 
of  these  the  bumt-off  taring  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5) 
we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition,  as 
above,  of  sacrifices  (Ovffiai)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (irpoafpopcd),  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "  bumt- 
offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
"  sin-offering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  X.  25  (less  precisely)  "  biu-nt-offering "  is 
contrasted  with  "  sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22  ; 
Ps.  1.  8;  Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
distinguished  fi-om  "  meat-oiferings "  (which  were 
unbloody),  and  from  "  peace-ofleiings  "  (both  of  the 
euchai'istic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of  them 
were  consumed.     (See  1  K.  iii.  15,  viii.  64,  &c.) 

The  meaning  therefore  of  the  whole  bumt-olfering 
was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all  sacrifice, 
the  offering  by  the  sacrificer  of  lumself,  soul  and  body, 
to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of 
the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  li.  17,  19,  and  compare 
the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  under  the 
word  Sacrifice.  It  typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,3,  7, 
8)  our  Lord's  offering  (as  especially  in  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His  own 
human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father.  As  that 
offering  could  only  be  accepted  from  one  either  sin- 
less or  already  purified  fi-om  sin,  therefore  the  burnt- 
offering  (see  Ex.  sxix.  36,  37,  38;  Lev.  viii.  14, 
18,  ix.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  5,  &c.)  was  always  preceded 
by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we  Christians,  bec;iuse 
the  sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  for  us, 
ofier  the  continual  b unit-offering  of  ourselves,  "  as 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord." 
(See  Rom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  bunit-offering  a  "  meat-offering  "  (of 


»  It  is  clear  that  in  this  ceremony  the  burnt-offer- 
ing touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offerinp: ; 
although  the  solemnity  of  the  biood-sprinkling-  in  the 
latter  was  much  greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  signifl- 
eanc".  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
gacriflccs  shotiUI    be   rigidly  separated,   because  the 
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flour  and  oil)  and  "drink-offering"'  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  tlie  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16, 17,  xiv.  20  ;  Ex.  xxix.  40  ;  Num.  xx\nii. 
4,  5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle-dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerer 
"  of  his  own  voluntary  will,"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make  it 
his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altai-.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,*  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  &c.) 
It  will  be  obseiwed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  especially 
how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the  sacri- 
ficer is  marked. 

The  burnt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,*"  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus  there 
were,  as  public  hunit-offcrimjs — 

1st.  The  daily  hurnt-offcriny,  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42  ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 

2ndly.  The  Sabbath  biirnt-offerinq,  double  of 
that  which  was  offered  every  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
8-10). 

Srdly.  The  offering  at  the  now  moon,  at  the  three 
great  festivals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
feast  of  trumpets :  generally  two  bullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offerings  were  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  sxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  pui'ification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaiitic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xxi.  26),  &c. 

But  freeicill  burnt-offerings  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabeimacle  (Num. 
rii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But. 
except  on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited 
by  God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished 
and  piu'e,  theie  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the 
heathen)  of  buying  His  favour  by  costliness  of  sacii- 
fice.  Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgres- 
sion, consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character 
of  his  eai'ly  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  3,  24).  The 
sacrifice  of  cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a 
foiTOal  infi-action  of  it,  excused  b}'  the  probable  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  the  special  nature  of  the 
occasion.  [A.  B.] 

BUSHEL.    [Measures.] 


ideas  which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  dis- 
tinction, arc  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

''  This  is  remarka1)ly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed'  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  be 
offered  for  him  every  day  (Joseph.  li.  J.  ii.  17,  §2). 


BUTTER 

BUTTER    (HXpn,     chcChah ;    ^oiijvpov, 

biifi/riiin),    cunlleJ   milk,    as    distinguished    from 

A?r[,  fresh  ijiilk  ;  Leuce  curds,  butter,  and  in  one 

place  probably  cheese.     It  comes  from  an  uniised 

root,  XOn  =  Arab.  1.^    spissum  fait    lac.     In 

Gen.  xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among 
the  things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly 
guests  (comp.  Judg.  v.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk 
is  generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
cuRlled  or  sour  state,  "  lebben,"  thick,  almost  like 
butter  (comj).  Josephus'  rendering  in  Judg.  iv. 
19  :• — yd\a  Sif(j>6of)hs  ^5rj).     In  Deut.  xxxii.  15, 

we  find  jNV  3|?ni  "IpS  nxpn  among  the  bless- 
ings which  Jeshuruu  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of 
kine  would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep. 
The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  6)  where 
the  word  HXpH  occm-s  are  also  best  satisfied  by 
rendering  it  milk  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps. 
Iv.  21.  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 
In  Prov.  sxx.  '^3,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  T^^D  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
nxpn  to  he  pinguedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  super- 
ficie  colliijunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fact 
is  of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine. 
Kobinson  mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present 
day  (^26.  FiCs.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of 
churning  [\.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  laud,  so 
little  have  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been 
modified  in  the  lapse  of  centmies.  Burckhardt 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  52)  mentions  the  ditierent 
uses  of  butter  by  the  Ai'abs  of  the  Hedjaz.  [\V.  D.] 

BUZ  (T-IS,  contempt;  6  Bav|),  the  second  son 
of  Milcah  aiid  Nahor  (Gen.  xsii.  21).  The  gen- 
tilic  name  is  ^\)2,  and  Elihu  is  called  "the  Buzite  " 

(Bou0T7)s)    of  the   kindred  of   Ram,  /.  e.  Aram. 

Elihu  was  therefoie  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz, 

whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  De- 

serta  or  Petraea,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23  'P&is),  in 

denouncing  God's  judgments  against  them,  mentions 

them  with  Thema  and  Dedan.     Some  connect  the 

tenitory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman  fort  men- 

'I  tioned  in  Amm.  Marc,   xviii.  10,   and  others  with 

I  Basta  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  however  luis  only 

'  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it  (Winer,  s.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Buz  is  by  no 

niL-ans  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (j'-iy,  T-13)  ;  but  it 

is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations  these 

iliyuimg  appellatives;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui  (Gen. 

-\lvi.   17);    Mehujael    and    Methusael    (Gen.    iv.), 

Vz/Ael  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):   and  among  the 

\ !  :il)ians,  Hdroot  and  Mdroot  the  rebel  angels,  Hasan 

I  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  &c.      The   Koran 

Minds  in  such  homoioteleuta,  and  so  pleasing  aie 

tu -y  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel, 

l-:il)il  and  Habil  (Weil's  Bibl.  Legends,  23;   also 

.  t^uuthey's  Kotes  to  Thalaba),  or  Habil  and  Habid 

j  (see  Stanley,  413).     The  same  idiom  is  found  in 

!  Mahratta  and  the  modern  languages  of  the  East. 

2.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
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tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).     (Boi5C,  Alex.  'Ax4- 
^oi^C;  Bu-).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BU'ZI  CHajnoaiticle;  Bov^ii  ]  i)M«i),  father 

of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3). 

BYSSUS.     [LiiiEN.] 


c 


CAB.    [Measures.] 

CAB'BON  (Ii23;  Xa^pd.;  Alex.  Xa^d.; 
Chebbon),  a  town  in  the  low  country  {Shefelah) 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40)  which  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  nothing  has  been  since  disco- 
vered. [G.] 

CA'BUL  ( /'■ins  ;  XojjSayucto-o^eA,  including  the 
Hebrew  word  following,  ^NDb'D  ;  Alex.  XaPio\  ; 
Cabul),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boimdary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  From  its 
mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach-el — afterwards 
Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat — it  is  pi-obable  that  it  is 
the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (  Vit.  §43, 
45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptolemais,  and  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata.  In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
still  existing  in  the  modern  Kabul,  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
Akka,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob. 
iii.  87,  8.  For  references  to  tiie  Talmuds  see  Schwarz, 
192).  Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  con- 
nexion between  this  place  and  the  district  (V"1X 
>ln3,  "  the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities, 

which  was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre  (1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of 
the  name,  "Opiov,  appears  to  arise  from  their 
having  read  7-135,  Gebool,  "  boundary,"  for  ?133. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the 
text — itself  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental 
modes  of  speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gitl, 
seizes  on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his 
own  Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment (/fOTa  ^oivLKoiu  yXaiTTav,  ovk  apiaKOV,  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3),  and  forms  fr-om  it  a  designation 
for  the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a 
Phoenician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  1 2,  "  they 
pleaded  him  not ;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 
Vyyil  •lltJ'''  N^,   have  no  affinity  whatever  with 

"  Cabul."  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onomasticons  of  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (435,  775).  [G.] 

CAD'DIS  (KaSSi's  ;  Gaddis),  the  surname  (5m- 
KaKovjxivos)  of  JoANNAN,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES,  1  Mac.  xi.  63,  73.     [Kedesh.] 

CA'DES-BARNE  (KaSrjs  Bapi/^  ;  Vulg.  has 
different  reading),  Judith  v.  14.      [Kadesh-BAR- 

NEA.] 

CAD  MIEL  (KaSoi^Aos  ;  Alex.  Ko5/tt7)Aos  ; 
Caduhel),  1  Esd.  v.  26,  58.    ("Kadmiel.] 
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CAE'SAR  {Kaiffap,  also  o  26j8ao-T({s  [AUGUS- 
TUS] in  Acts  XXV.  21,  25),  always  in  the  N.  T. 
the  Koman  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John 
xix.  15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the 
Jews  paid  tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  fi'. ;  Lulce  xx.  22, 
xxiii.  2) ;  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cives 
Romani  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f., 
xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  19)  ;  in  which  case,  if  their  cause 
was  a  criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts 
.XXV.  12,21 , — comp.  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  97)  ;  where  v^as 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Roman  Caesars,  viz.,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former 
of  whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name; 
but  Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts 
from  ch.  xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (/.  c),  and 
possibly  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under 
Augustus,  and  under  the  names  of  the  several 
Caesars  above-mentioned.  [H.  A.] 

CAESARE'A  {Kaiaapda,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
x.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xvin.  22,  x.xi.  8,  16  ;  xxin. 
23,  33  ;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city 
occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the 
rpfidence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi. 
8,  IG),  and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Italian  centurion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11). 
Here  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence 
St.  Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave 
Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30), 
and  at  this  port  he  landed  after  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (xviii.  22).  He  also  spent  some 
time  at  Caesarea  on  his  return  fi-om  the  third 
missionary  journey  (xxi.  S,  16),  and  before  long  was 
brought  back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  place  (xxiii. 
23,  33),  where  he  remained  two  years  in  bonds 
before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv.  1,4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora 
(.Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5).  The  journey  of  St. 
Peter  from  .Toppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather 
more  than  a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's 
journey  from  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accom- 
plished within  the  day.  The  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem was  about  70  miles ;  Josephus  states  it  in 
round  numbers  as  600  stadia  {Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2; 
B.  J.  i.  3,  §5.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  68 
miles  ( Wesscling,  p.  600.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
this  ought  to  be'  78  :  Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a 
shorter  road  by  Antipatris  than  that  which  is 
given  in  the  Itinerary,' — a  point  of  some  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  night-journey  of  Acts  xxiii. 
[Antipatris.] 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  "  Strato's  tower"  with  a 
l;mding-place  (wpSffopixov  exa>j'),  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  a-s  being  the 
head  of  Judaea  ("  Judaeae  caput,"  Tac.  /list.  ii. 
79).  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fiict 
accomplished  in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and 
expense  wore  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea. 
It  was  a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Ilerod, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  Emjieror  Augustus. 
The  fidl  name  was  Kaiaapeia  'Sif^acrT-f)  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  and  Caesarea  Palaestinae  ;  sometimes  also 
(from  its  position)  ■7rapaXi6^  (Josepli.  7>.  J.  iii.  9, 
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§1),  or  T)  ivl  daXdrTTi  (id.  vii.  1,  §3).  It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  Caesarea  Philippi. 
The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in 
detail  by  Josephus  in  two  places  {Ant.  xv.  9  ;  B.J. 
i.  21).  The  chief  features  weie  connected  with 
the  harbour  (itself  called  '2,ePa<TThs  XifM-fjv  on  coins, 
and  by  Josephus,  Ant.  .wii.  5,  §1),  which  was  equal 
in  size  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  breakwater,  com- 
posed of  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as 
to  aftbrd  complete  protection  from  tlie  south-westerly 
winds,  leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  noith.  Bi'oad 
landing-wharves  surrounded  the  harbour ;  and  con- 
spicuous from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated'  to 
Caesar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing  colossal  statues 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea 
contained  also  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Caesarea  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Hero- 
dian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Fehx,  and  the  other 
Roman  procurators  of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  tlie 
head-quarters  of  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  province. 
It  was  by  no  means  strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The 
Gentile  population  predominated ;  and  at  the  syna- 
gogue-worship the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  were 
read  in  Greek.  Constant  feuds  took  place  here 
between  the  Jews  and  Greeks  ;  and  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the 
great  war.  It  was  at  Caesarea  that  Vespasian 
was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and  gave  to  it  the 
Jus  Italicum.  The  history  of  the  place,  during 
the  time  of  its  gi-eatest  eminence,  is  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  by  Pliny : — "  Stratonis  tunis, 
eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  coudita:  nunc 
Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta"  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Cae.sarea  is  inter- 
esting as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  some  of  Origen's  labours  and  the  birth- 
place of  Procopius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some 
importance  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now, 
though  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers 
on  the  site  {Kaisariyeh),  it  is  utterly  desolate ;  and 
its  ruins  have  ior  a  long  period  been  a  (^[uarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  Travels  and  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus.)        [J.  S.  H.] 

CAESARE'A  PHILIPPI  {Kaiadpeia  v  *<- 
AiTTTTOu)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this 
place,  rests  on  no  foundation. 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  journeyings;  and  the  passage  in  His 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  other- 
wise a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  (f" 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  The  place  itself  too  is  re- 
marlsable  in  its  physical  and  picturesque  cha- 
racteristics, and  also  in  its  historical  associations. 
It  was  at  the  easternmost  and  most  important  of 
the  two  recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  othei- 
being  at  Tcll-el-Kadi.  [Dan  or  Laisii,  which,  by 
Winer  and  others  has  been  erroneously  identiliod 
with  Caes.  Philippi.]  Not  that  either  of  these 
soui-ces  is  the  most  distant  fountain-head  of  the 
Jordan,  the  name  of  the  river  being  given  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  to  quote 
Dr.  Robinson's  illustration),  not  to  the  most  remote 
fountains,  but  the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises, 
and  the  city  was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a 
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valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hevmon.  Caesarea 
Philippi  has  no  0.  T.  histoiy,  though  it  has  been 
not  Tinreasonably  identified  with  Baal-Gad.  Its 
annals  run  back  direct  fi'om  Herod's  time  into 
heathenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
it  with  the  Fanium  of  Josephus  ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  show  that  the 
(lod  Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Here 
Herod  the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  the 
town  being  then  called  from  the  gi'otto  where  Pan 
had  been  honoured.  It  is  worth  while  here  to 
quote  in  succession  the  words  of  Josephus  and  of 
Dr.  Robinson:  —  "Herod,  having  accompanied 
Caesar  to  the  sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a 
beiuitiful  temple  of  white  marble  near  the  place 
called  Panium.  This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain ;  under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the 
earth ;  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 
and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a  vast  moun- 
tain, and  under  the  mountain  rise  the  springs  of 
the  river  Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place,  which 
was  already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by 
the  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Caesai"."  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §3  ;  comp.  B.  J. 
i.  21,  §3).  "The  situation  is  unique;  combining 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  elements  of  gi-andeur  and 
beauty.  It  nestles  in  its  recess  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which  towers  in 
majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or  8000  feet 
above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious  foun- 
tain spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility  and 
the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn  and  waving 
fields."    (Robinson,  iii.  404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territoiy  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,who  enlarged  and  embellished 
the  town,  and  called  it  Caesarea  Philippi,  partly 
after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  (^Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §1). 
Agiippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  (Aiit.  xx.  9,  §4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( Vit.  13) 
that  many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited 
gladiatorial  shows  at  Caesarea  Philippi  after  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §1).  The 
old  name  was  not  lost.  Coins  of  Caesarea  Paneas 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  gi'eat  councils 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  is 
still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  sui"vived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       [J.  S.  H.] 

CAGE.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
!1-"1?3,  is  more  properly  a  trap  (irayis,  decipuki), 

in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed :  the  same  article 
is  refen-ed  to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30  under  the  term 
KapraWos,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket.  [Fovfling.]  In  Rev.  x^'iii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  (pv\aKri,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAI'APH  AS  (KaXdcpas,  said  (Winer,  &c.)  to  be 
derived  from  NS)3,  dcpressio,  Targ.  Prov.  xvi.  26), 
in  full  Joseph  Caiaphas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  2), 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at    the 
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time  of  his  condemnation  and  cnicifixion.  Matt, 
xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  and  Luke  do  not  name  him) ; 
John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24,  28  ;  Acts  iv.  6.  The 
Procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  before  hi> 
leaving  the  province,  appointed  him  to  the  dignity, 
which  was  before  held  by  Simon  ben-Camith. 
He  held  it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after  his  removal  fi-om 
that  office  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  ViteUius 
(A.D.  36),  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  son  of 
Ananus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  He  was  son-in- 
law  of  Annas.  [Axnas.]  Some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
and  believed  him  to  have  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  (Assemann,  Biblioth.  Orient,  ii. 
165.)  [H.  A.] 

CAIN  (|';p^  derived  either  from  HJp  ,  to  ac- 
quire, Gen.  iv.  1  ;  from  ]\\>,  a  spear,  as  indicative 

of  the  violence  used  by  Cain  and  Lamech,  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  120  ;  or  from  an  Arabic  word  kayn, 
a  smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts  introduced  by  the 
Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  85  ;  KctiV  ; 
Joseph.  Kai's;  Cain).  The  historical  facts  in  the 
life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly 
these : — He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
he  followed  the  business  of  agiiculture ;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his  de- 
scendants ai'e  enumerated,  together  with  the  inven- 
tions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasional 
references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi. 
4;   1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  Biblical  naiTative : —  1 .  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little ; 
it  means  flight  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cognate  word  is  used:  von  Bohlen's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 
Hind  (IJrt)  had  been  erroneously  read  han-Nod,  is 
too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  position 
is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east  of  P^den" 
(16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc),  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  histoiy  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  possible  connexion  between  the 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality  ; 
the  direction  "  east  of  Eden  "  may  have  reference  to 
the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate  that 
the  land  was  opposite  to  (/careVai'Tj,  LXX.)  the 
entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  used  to 
mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according  to 
Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations,  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (von  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos  was 
honoured  (Ewald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identifica- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  position  of  Eden  anrl  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain"  has  given  rise  lo 
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various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never  have 
been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  con- 
sulted: tlie  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gai-e 
a  st'ipi  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  afterwards 
given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2,  12), 
Elijah  (1  K.  six.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii. 
7,  8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain 
alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token  that 
no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one  that 
was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a  pre- 
caution to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain  ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  moie 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time  ;  for  he  feais 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the 
murder  he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  (^Ant. 
i.  2,  §1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men 
but  from  wild  b'.'asts ;  hut  such  an  explanation  is 
wholly  unneces^ary.  The  family  of  Adam  may 
have  largely  increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as 
is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17), 
and  the  mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other 
childi'en  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  ■'that  their  lives  furnished  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

4.  Tlie  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice, 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious 
and  revengeful  teniper ;  and  that  he  presented  his 
oftering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the 
rebuke  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
thus :  "  If  thou  doejt  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it, 
iau  dp9ws  irpOfffueyKrif),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ?  but  if  tliou  doest  not  well,  there  is  a  sinking 
of  the  countenance :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire :  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  thei-e- 
foie  that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

.5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel, 
von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in 
this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to 
tliat  of  the  Sethites  :  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 
list  contiiining  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  wliile  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  =:: 
Methuselah,  and  Melurjael  =  llahalaleel :  the  in- 
f(!rence  f)'om  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  obsen-ed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  aie  represented  by  tlie 
Sethites  and  the  progenitors  of  tlie  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honour  from  the  simplicity  and  de- 
A-otional  habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city  ;  Lamech 
instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  introduced  tiie  nomadic 
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life  ;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments ;  Tubal- 
cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lameich's  language  takes 
the  stately  tone  of  poetry  ;  and  even  the  names  ot 
the  women,  Naamah  {pleasant),  Zillah  (^shadow), 
Adah  (pnvunental),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness ;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  iiave  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctitied  by  religion,  and  productive 
of  luxury  and  violence;  on  the  other  side,  a  state 
of  simplicity  whii:h  alibrded  no  material  for  history 
beyond  the  declaration  "  then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  historian  thus 
accounts  for  the  progi'essive  degeneration  of  tlie 
religious  condition  of  man,  the  e^il  gaining  a  pre- 
dominance over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with  worldly 
power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  the  state  of 
things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention 
of  the  arts  to  some  certain  author,  and,  generally 
speaking,  these  authors  have  been  regarded  as 
objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  metals,  Triptolemus  of  the 
plough.  A  similar  feeling  of  cariosity  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  lience  the  historian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  aats  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  s;mie  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  leducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  inventors 
held.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAINi  (with  the  article,  ]'<p_rt  =  "  the  lance," 

Ges.  ;  but  may  it  not  be  derived  from  jp.  Ken,  "  a 

nest,"  possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position  ;  ZaKavaifx, 
Alex.  ZavuaKeifi,  both  by  including  name  pre- 
ceding ;  Accain')  ;  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country 
(Shefelali)  of  Judnh,  nametl  with  Zanoah  and  Gi- 
beah  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.  [G-] 

CAI'NAN  (Marg.,  correctly  Kenan;  ]y]>;  Kai- 
vnv  ;  Cainan  ;  possessor,  Fiu'st;  telifaher,  Gesen., 
as  if  =  pp,  from  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22  :  see  Dr.  INIiU's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwai'ds,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  tnmsferred  to  the  post-diluvian 
Cainim.  Thus  Ephi aem-Syrus  asserts  that  the 
Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abrani  wor- 
shipped a  graven  god  called  Cainan;  and  Gregory 
Bar-Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it 
to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  %d  sup.).  The  origin 
ot'  the  tradition  is  not  known  ;  but  it  may  probably 
ha^'e  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  tlie  sup- 
posed root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean  dialects ;  just 


1  The  letter  p  is  prenerally  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  K.  A  possible  connexion  of  this  name  with  that 
of  the  "  Konites  "  is  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  -which 
is  j)robably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 
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as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughtei-s  of 
Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  sang  to  musical 
instruments  (Gesen.  s.  v.  |1p). 

2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala,  accord- 
ing to  Luk-e  iii.  35,  36,  and  usually  called  the 
second  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen. 
X.  24,  si.  12,  and  1  Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted 
in  1  Chr.  i.  24),  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  &o.  Moreover  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  intrasion  of  the  name  into  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  is  comparatively  modern,  since  Augustine 
is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  0.  T.  at  all ;"  and  since  we  have  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of 
the  Alexandiine  Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupo- 
lemus,  Polyhistor,  Josephus,  Philo,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  or 
even  Jerome,  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Greek  0.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  hanuony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  The  question  is  thus  narrowed 
into  one  concerning  its  introduction  into  the  Gospel. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  had  found  its 
way  by  accident  into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and 
that  Luke  inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he 
foand  it.  But  as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong 
ground  for  supposing  that  neither  did  Irenaeus's 
copy  of  St.  Luke,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St.  Luke 
himself,  but  was  afterwai'ds  added,  either  by  acci- 
dent, or  to  make  up  the  number  of  genentions  to 
17,  or  fi-om  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  For  further  information,  see  Gcneal. 
of  our  Lord  J.  C,  ch.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patri- 
arch, ii.  8-15;  Bochart,  Phaleq,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13; 
and  for  the  opposite  -view,  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  143  sqq.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CAIUS.    [John,  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
CAKES.     [Bread.  1  ^les  of.] 

CA'LAH  (npS  ;  XaA.ax  ;   Chale),  one  of  the 

most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  1 1).  The 
name  has  been  thought  identical  with  the  Halah 
(npiH),  which  is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and 
sviii.  11)  and  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26);  but  this 
view  is  unsupported  by  the  Septuagint,  which  ren- 
ders Halah  by  'AXae.  J^ccording  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  Oiiental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah 
is  marked  by  the  Nimnid  ruins,  which  have  fur- 
nished so  large  a  proportion  of  the  AssjTian  remains 
at  present  in  England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained, Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at 
one  time  (about  B.C.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardana- 
palus  and  his  successors  do%vn  to  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  buiit  a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his 
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^  Demetrius  (b.c.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  [Pracp. 
Erniig.  ix.  21),  reckons  1360  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shorn  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egvpt,  which  seems 
to  mclude  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 


own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modern 
Khorsabad.  Calah  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  of  importance,  and  was  espe- 
cially favoured  by  Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  Assyiian  palaces.  In  later 
times  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of 
the  country,  which  appears  as  Calacine'  (Ptolem. 
vi.  1)  or  Calachone'  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §1)  in  the  geo- 
giaphers.  [G.  K.] 

CALAMO'LALUS  {Ka\aix(,>\a.\os;  Cliomus), 
1  Esdr.  V.  22,  a  con-upt  name,  apparently  agglo- 
merated of  Elam,  LoD,  and  Hadid. 

CALAMUS  (HJp  ;  KaKa/xos).  This  word  oc- 
curs three  times  in  A.  V. — Ex.  sxx.  23  among  the 
ingi'edients  of  the  holy  anointing  oil, — Cant.  iv.  14 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  sweet  scents, — and  Ez. 
xxvii.  19,  among  the  articles  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre.     HJp  is  properly  the  marsh  and 

river  reed,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture  [Reed]  ;  but  in  the  places 
just  refen'ed  to  it  signifies  the  Calamus  odoratus, 
an  Indian  and  Arabian  plant  (Plin.  xii.  12,  48), 
of  which  the  Linnaean  name  is  Acorus  calamm. 
No  doubt  the  same  plant  is  Intended  in  Is.  xliii. 
24 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  where  A.  V.  has  sweet  ca'iie. 
In  the  latter  text  the  Heb.  is  2it2n  T^'ip,  and  in 
Ex.  XXX.  23,  D£^'3  njp.     "  A  scented  cane  is  said 

to  have  been  found  in  a  valley  of  Mount  Lebanon 
(Polyb.  V.  46 ;  Strab.  xvi.  4).  The  plant  has  a' 
reed-like  stem  which  is  extremely  fiagi'ant,  like  the 
leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It  is  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters,  and 
having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like  a  spider's 
web."     (Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxx.  23.)  [W.  D.] 

CAL'COL  ("pb^B;  KaAx«^^.  XaA/caS;  Chal- 
chal,  ChalcoF),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant 
of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  identical  with 
Chalcol  (a.  V.  only  ;  no  difference  in  the  Hebrew), 
son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom 
Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv.  31).  For  the 
grounds  of  this  identification  see  Darda.  [G.] 

CALDEON.    1.  n-n,  probably  from  n-H,  boil, 

akin  to  Arab,  .i  )i ,  to  be  moved,  as  water  in  boiling ; 

a  pot  or  kettle ;  also  a  basket.    2.  TiD,  a  pot  or  kettle. 

3.  jiOJK,  or  p:ii.      4.  r\rhp_,  from  n^p,  pour. 

Ae'iSrjs,  x^'''?^-  ""'oSiffT^p,  lebes,  olla.  A  vessel 
for  boiling  flesh,  either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic 


Bronze  raldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.    (Brit.  Mus.) 

archs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Xor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have 
not  been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius, 
to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  LXX. 

R 
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use  (2  Chr.  xxkv.  13;  1  Sam.  ii.  14  ;  Wic.  lii.  3; 
Job  xli.  2U).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CA.'LEB  (2^3  ;  XaAei3  ;  dog,  Gesen.;  Beller, 
Kldffer,  i.  e.  barker,  Fiirst).  1.  According  to 
1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of 
Hur  by  Ephrath  or  Kphratah,  and  consequently 
gi-andfather  of  Caleb  the  spy.  His  brothei-s,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  were  Jerahmeel  and 
Ram;  his  wives  Azubah,  Jeiioth,  and  Ephratah  ; 
and  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42, 
46,  48).  But  from  the  manifest  connaption  of  the 
text  in  many  parts  of  the  chapter,  from  the  name 
being  written  *3-1?3  in  ver.  9,  wliich  looks  like  a 
patronymic,  from  Q-PD,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 

brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  fi'om  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy,  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [AzA- 
RIAH,  No.  13],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustiioLis  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  rule're  or  princes  (J?''2J'J),  called  in 
the  next  verse  D''K*N"I,  "  heads,"  one  from  each 
tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  D''N''b3  or  D^^i«T  ai-e  all  different 
from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as  princes 
or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  consequently 
that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Caleb 
was  a  N''t^'3  or  Ji'NT  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps 
as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  at  the  same 
time  that  Xahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  was 
prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole 
number,  who  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in 
boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it;  for 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  naiTowly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In 
the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spared. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the  congre- 
gation by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  murmur- 
ing, all  that  had  been  nimibered  from  20  years  old 
and  upwards,  exc;?pt  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  sjiecial  promise  was 
made  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jei)hunneh,  that  he 
should  survive  to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had 
trodden  upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  ])Ossess  it. 
Accordingly,  45  years  afterwards,  when  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land, 
Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  wliat 
had  happened  at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  wliich 
Moses  made  to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that 
though  he  w;is  now  85  years  ol  ',  he  w;is  iis  strong 
as  in  the  day  when  JMoses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Anakims,  Kiijath-Arba,  or  Ilebrpn,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hill-country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  im- 
mediately granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter 
relates  how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving 
out  the  three  sons  of  Anak;  and  how  he  ofiered 
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Achsah  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would 
take  Kiijath-Sepher,  i.  e.  Debir ;  and  l:ow  when 
Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  had  pertormed  the 
feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife, 
but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water 
which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But 
we  learn  from  Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priest-s, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  surrounding 
territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Caleb,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  IJand  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3, 
XXX.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  ainses  ftS  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz " 
(Josh.  XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur  (see 
too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have  this 
singular  expression, "  Unto  Caleb  the  son  ot  Jephun- 
neh he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Judah  •' 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one,  "  Hebron 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kenezite,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel."  It  becomes  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth ; 
a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors  had  married, 
and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  gentile  harvest, 
of  which  Jethro,  Hahab,  Ruth,  Naaman,  and  many 
others  were  samples  and  signs.  And  this  conjecture 
receives  a  most  striking  confirmation  fiom  the 
names  in  Caleb's  family.  For  on  turning  to  Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that  Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish 
name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz.  Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50, 
52,  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur  we 
find  Shobal  and  half  the  Manahethites  or  sons  of 
Manahath.  But  in  Gen.  xMvi.  20-23,  we  are  told 
that  Shobal  was  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Manahath.  So  too  Korah, 
Tthran,  Elah  (1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephun- 
neh, compared  with  Pinon,  ai-e  all  Edomitish  names 
(1  Chr.  i. ;  Gen.  xxx"\d.).  We  find  too  Temanites, 
or  sons  of  Teman  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Ashur  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 
The  finding  thus  whole  families  or  tribes,  appa- 
rently of  foreign  origin,  incorporated  into  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  seems  further  to  supply  us  with  an  easy 
and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  great  numbers  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus. 
The  seed  of  Abrah;im  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
accietion  of  proselytes,  as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Caleb-Ephrataii,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hpzron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heiird  of, 
and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  impro- 
bable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have  given 
any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his  son 
have  lived,  elsewhere  thim  in  Egypt.  The  present 
text  must  thcrefoie  be  corrupt,  and  the  reading 
whicli  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
viz.    nmQN    ^'73    K2,    "  Caleb    came    in    unto 
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Kphratah."  The  whole  infonnation  given  seems 
to  be  that  Hezroii  had  two  wives,  the  first  whose 
name  is  not  given,  tlie  mother  of  Jerahnieel,  Ram, 
and  Caleb  or  Chelubai;  the  second,  Abiah,  the 
daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  married  when  60 
years  old,  and  who  bare  him  Segub  and  Ashur.  I 
Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah,  the  first, 
the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  version,  of  Jeri- 
oth  ;  and  p]phratah,  the  second,  the  motlier  of  Hur ; 
and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Hezron's  death.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CALF  (nhiV,  hpV  ;  H-Sa-Xoi,  Sdfj.a\is).  In 
Ex.  xxsii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished  it  with 
a  graving-tool,"  but  the  word  DIH  may  mean  a 
mould  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V.  "  bags ;"  LXX. 
6v\aKois).  Bochart  {Hieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  earrings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers,  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly 
represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  ean-ings  would  have  provided  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a  solid  figure.  More 
probably  it  was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with 
gold,  a  process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  "A  (jilded  ox  covered  with  a  pall"  was 
an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv.  335). 
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figure  of  Apis.     (W  ilkinson.) 


The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  Mos. 
mul  Aar.  iv.  5) ;  Hur,  "  the  desert's  martyr," 
was  killed  for  opposing  it;  Abu'lfeda  says  that 
all  except  12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it 
was  magically  animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  "  The 
devil,"  says  Jonathan,  "  got  into  the  metal  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Work)i,  v. 
398).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii.  146)  calls  it  "a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments,  which 
lowed."  This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (accord- 
mg  to  the  Mohammedans),  but  by  al  Sameri,  a  chief 
Israelite,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  an  island 
of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  threw  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  calf,  which  immediately  began  to 
low.     No  one  is  to  be  punished  in  hell  more  than 


40  days,  being  the  number  of  days  of  the  calf- 
worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Davenport,  p.  7,  note; 
and  see  Weil's  Lecjends,  12.5).  It  was  a  Jewish 
proverb  that  "  no  punishment  hefalleth  the  Israelites 
in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf"  (God- 
wyn,  uhi  supr.). 

To  punish  the  aposta.sy  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in 
the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Sum.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their 
superstition  (Jerome,  Ep.  128  ;  Pint,  de  Is.  p. 
362),  or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with 
reference  to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41  ; 
Poll  Syn.  ad  foe).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
to  explain  the  process  which  he  used  ;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten 
art  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy)  by 
which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  (On- 
gine  des  Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  pro- 
perties. Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller  merely  think 
that  he  cut,  ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder, 
such  as  was  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
F|"ltJ'  =  KaraKaioj,  LXX.  (Havernick's  Introd.  to 

the  Pentat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  respecting 
this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the 
Jews  intended  them  for  some  Egj'ptian  God,  or  II. 
for  a  mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
stition (Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim  ;  Lac- 
tant.  Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had 
been  worshippers  of  Apis  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and 
their  extreme  familiarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  3.  The  resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in 
Ex.  xxxii.  5,  to  the  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  (Suid. 
s.  V.  "'AiriSes).  Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of 
Egypt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds 
of  sacred  bulls.  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of 
the  golden  calf;  "  the  offerings,  dancings,  and  re- 
joicings practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless 
in  imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  m 
honour  of  Mnevis"  {Anc.  Egypt.,  v.  197,  see 
Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was  worshipped  from  its 
utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de  Is.  74),  and  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  and  consecrated  to  him  (Horn. 
Od.  i.  xii.  &c. ;  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5). 
Hence  it  is  almost  universally  found  in  Oriental 
and  other  mythologies.  4.  The  expression  "  an  ox 
that  eateth  hay,"  &c.  (Ps.  cvi.  20,  &c.),  where 
some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted  Apis 
(Godwyn's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Yet  these  terms 
of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves 
called  7}  8diJ.a\is  BaaA,  which  is  an  unquestion- 
able calumny;  just  as  in  Jer.  xh-i.  15,  ''Anis  6 
fi.6<Txos  (Tov  6  iK\eKTbs  is  either  a  mistake  or  a 
coiTuption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  28,  6, 
and  Schleusner,  s.  v.  "Airir). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
w^orship  the  Jews  merely 

"Likened  then-  Maker  to  the  graved  ox  ;" 
E  2 
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or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-understood  che- 
rubic emblem.  For  1.  it  is  obviovis  that  they 
were  aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Moses  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  descinbe  it  (Ex.  x.xv.  18-22).  2. 
.Tosephus  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symbolized 
God  {Ant.  viii.  8,  §4).  3.  Aai-on  in  proclaiming 
the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast 
to  Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible 
representation  of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of 
Egypt.  4.  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so 
recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judgments  of 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  5.  There  was  only  one 
Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  two  calves.  (But 
see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §464.)  6.  Jeroboam's  well- 
understood  political  pui-pose  was,  not  to  introduce 
a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  different  fomi  of 
the  old  ;  and  this  alone  explains  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  arche- 
typal emblems  in  the  Temple.  7.  It  appears  from 
1  K.  xxii.  6,  &c.  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  prophets  of 
Jehovah." 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced fi-om  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moncaeus, 
de  Vitulo  Aureo  -{Sacri  Critici,  ix.).  The  work 
is  inhibited  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has  been 
answered  by  Visorinus.  A  brief  resume'  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poll  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
"  Remnants  of  Time"  (ad  finem).     [Cherubim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf- worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  5,  6,  x.  6),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Bethel  into  Bethaven  possibly  rose 
fi-om  contempt  of  this  idolatiy  (but  see  Bethaven). 
The  calf  at  Dan  wa-s  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Piloser, 
and  that  of  Bethel  1 0  years  after  by  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  (1  K.  xv.  29,  rsai.  13 ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
nexion, i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Celsus  about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed 
deity  called  ©ac^a^acie  vj  'OvirjA  (a  story,  at  the 
source  of  which  TertuUian,  'Ouokolttjs,  Apol.  16, 
Ad.  Nat.  i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from 
some  misunderstanding  of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc. 
Pel.  AiJol.  ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as 
Origen  conjectm-ed,  that  the  Christians  were  con- 
founded with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophiani  (Tac.  Hist. 
V.  4  ;  Merivale,  Hist,  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  "  calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips," 
that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
iips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  erroneously  trans- 
late Kapizhv  rwv  xe'^e''<"'>  which  is  followed  by 
the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  boirowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the 
"  fatted  cftlf"  see  Gen.  xviii.  21  ;  Lukexv.  23,  &x. ; 
and  on  the  custom  of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  "  pass- 
ing between  the  parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant, 
see  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19  ;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ;  Ephrcm 
Syi-us,  i.  161 ;  Horn.  H.  iii.  208.         [F.  W.  F.] 

CAL'ITAS  {KaXiTas,  antl  KaAiVas ;  Calitas), 
1  Esd.  ix.  23,  48.     [Kelita.] 

CALLIS'THENES  (Ka\\i<r0eV»7j),  a  partisan 
of  Nicanor,  who  was   burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
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defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in 
setting  fire  to  "the  sacred  portals"  (2  Mace.  viii. 
33).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (n:^3,  13^  ;  Xa\ 

ivvr],  'KaKa.vT]  ;  Chnlanne),  appears  in  Genesis  (x. 
10)  among  the  cities  of  Ximrod.  The  word  is 
thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god  Ana  or 
Anu,"  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Babvlo- 
nian  worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  modern 
Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  eaily  capitals, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nopher,  the  Talmud 
identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  J'oma).  Arab  tia- 
ditions  made  Kifl'er  the  original  Babylon,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  place  where  Ximrod  endeavoured  to 
mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven.  Similarly,  the 
LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno,  as  "  the  place  where 
the  tower  was  built "  (Is.  x.  9).  Niffer  is  situated 
about  60  miles  S.E.E.  of  Babylon  in  the  marshes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates :  it  has  been 
visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Layard  (iVm.  4'  Bab, 
ch.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  Loftus  {Chaldaea,  p.  101).  We 
may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  8th  century 
B.C.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence 
it  is  compareil  with  Carchemish,  Hamath,  and  (iath 
(Is.  X.  9  ;  Am.  vi.  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
resistless  might  of  Assyria.  [G.  R.] 

CAL'NO  (1J?3  ;    XaXdv-q ;    Alex.  XaKavvif, 

the  passage  however  does  not  agi-ee  with  the 
Hebrew  ;  Calano),  Is.  x.  9.     [Calneh.] 

CALTHI  (o  yiak^l;  Jos.  Xuil^aios  ;  Cidpln), 
father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains  {apxovres) 
of  Jonathan's  araiy  who  remained  fiiin  at  the  battle 
of  Gennesar  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

CALVARY  {KpavLov ;  Syr.  Karkaptha  ;  Cai- 
varia"),  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no. proper  name,  but  arising  fi-om 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the  word 
calvaria,  i.  e.  a  bare  scull,  the  Latin  word  by  which 
the  Kpav'wv  of  the  Evangelists  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate ;  Kpaviov  again  being  nothing  but  the 
Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golgotha. 

Kpaviov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Ci'ucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  calvaria  ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"  scull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  {S.  4-  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to  th.> 
fact  that  the  popular  expression  "  Mount  Calvary  " 
is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the  accounts 
of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives. 
[Crucifixion;  Golgotha  ;  Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

CAMEL   (bm,    "ID3,    nnsnS;    Kd/xn\os; 

camelus,  dromednrim) ,  an  animal  of  the  order 
Jiuminantia,  and  genus  Camelus.  It  is  a  native  ot 
Asia,  where  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  it  has  lieen  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  East ;  and  from 
its  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert 
has  enabled  routes  to  be  opened  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impracticable.  "  Their  home 
is  the  desert  ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  earners  of  the  desert. 
The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes  are  to 
them  the  most  delicious  food ;  and  even  of  these  they 
eat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature, 
that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as 
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without  water,  is  woudurt'ul.  Tlieir  well-lvuuwii 
liabit  of  lyins  dowu  upon  the  Ijreast  to  receive  their 
bia-deus,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the 
result  of  training  ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of 
their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  can'iers.  This  is 
their  natural  position  of  repose ;  as  is  shown  too  by 
the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and  espe- 
cially by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  gi-avelly  soil,  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  traverse As  the  can-iers  of 

the  East,  the  '  ships  of  the  desert,'  another  im- 
portant quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footed- 
ncss"  (Robinson,  ii.  632-635).  The  present  geo- 
graphical distributioK  of  the  camel  extends  over 
Arabia,  .Syria,  Asia  Miuor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  south  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa 
it  is  found  in  the  countries  extending  from  the 
Mediten-anean  to  the  Senegal,  and  froniEgypt  and 
Abyssinia  to  Algiers  and  Morocco.  The  caimel  and 
dromedary  are  one  species  ;  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished only  by  higher  breeding  and  finer  qualities. 
The  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  called  the  Bac- 
trian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  distinct  species 
(  Patterson,  Iiitrod.  to  Zoolog!/,Tp.  417).  The  drome- 
dary is  a  swift-riding  camel,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Dcloul,  by  the  TwrksHejin;  the  difference  between 
them  and  a  common  camel  being  as  gi-eat  as  that 
between  a  high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an  English 
cart-horse  (Layard,  N.  <f-  B.  p.  292). 

The  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Arabia  (Jud.  vii.  12),  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  3),  iu 
Syria  (2  K.  viii.  9),  and  in.Assyria,  as  appears  from 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  N.  ^  B. 
p.  582).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a 
riding  animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xxiv. 
64,  xxxvii.  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  war 
(1  Sam.  xsx.  17  ;  Is.  xxi.  7).  Of  its  hair  coarse 
garments  were  manufactured  (Matt.  iii.  4;Mark 
i.  6).  The  camel  is  included  in  the  lists  of  tmclean 
animals  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7).  The  word 
7)21  is  found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  (whence  it  has  passed  into  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe),  and  iu  the  Coptic 
X-^-JULOtX-  In  Sanscrit  it  occurs  as  kramela 
and  hraiiii'laha  ;  and  hence  Schlegel  traces  the  word 
to  the  root  kram  —  to  step.  Bochart  derives  it 
from  the  root  ?D-|,  to  revenge,  because  the  camel  is 
vindictive  and  retains  the  memory  of  injuries 
(animal  fivrio-iKaKov) ;  but  Gesenius  considers  it 
more  likely  that  7DS,  should  have  assumed  the  force 
of  the  cognate  verb    V^~,,  to  carry. 

The  word  "133  occurs  in  Is.  Lx.  5,  and  in  Jer. 
ii.  25.  In  both  places  A.  V.  has  dromedary  :  it 
should  rather  be  young  camel;  the  distinction 
between  it  and  POi  being  of  age,  and  not  of 
species. 

m"13"13,  in  Is.  Ixvi.  20,  seems  to  be  the  name 
given  to  high-bred  riding  camels,  now  called  Delouls  : 
the  root  being  -1"]3,  to  leap,  or  move  quicMy,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  have  in  the  Greek  BpS/xaSes. 
(Connp.  Herod,  iii.  103,  ai  ydp  ffc^i  Kd,av\oi  -LTnTwv 
ovK  riffo-uves  is  TaxvT-r\Td.  elai.  i^vr  Lavard  N  cf- 
II.  p.  292,  note.)  •       ' 
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in  Esth.  viii.  Iu,  the  words  *J3  Q''J"iri^nXin 
^^??'!'C  ^^''^  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  camels  and  young 
dromedaries"  [Mulk];  and  1  K.  iv.  28  (v.  8,  Heb.), 
K>3~l  is  rendered  dromedaries  [Horse].     [W.  I).] 

CA'MON  (PD|?  ;  'Paixvciy;  Alex.  'Pa^/xci;  Jos. 
KafiSiv  ;  Camoii),  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge 
was  buried.  The  few  notices  of  Jair  which  we 
possess  have  all  reference  to  the  country  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  against  accept- 
ing the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  7,  §6)  that 
Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of  this  is 
the  mention  by  Polybius  (v.  70,  §12)  of  a  Camoun 
(Kafiody)  in  company  with  Pella  and  other  trans- 
Jordanic  places  (Keland,  67^).  In  modern  times, 
however,  the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebias  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
Cyamon,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  [G.] 

CAMP.       [EXCAMPMENTS.] 

CAMPHIEE  (-)S3;  Kiwpos;  Cyprus;  A.  V. 
marg.  cypress),  a  plant  or  shrub,  mentioned  only  in 
Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13.  It  is  the  Lawsonia  inennis  of 
Linnaeus,  has  whitish  scented  flowers  growino-  in 
bunches,  and  acquired  its  name  from  "123,  to  cover, 
a-  paint,  because  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
was  made  an  unguent,  with  which  women  imparted 
a  red  stain  to  their  nails.  In  Adler's  Lex.  the  Syr 
"  -^  •' 

ji^QJIS  is  explained  by  henna,  folia  hennael 
The  Arabs  call  the  plant  Henna;  it  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  of  old  ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  plant  with 
the  nas  of  Canticles,  that  the  women  of  the  East 
are  fond  of  placing  its  bunches  of  sweet^smelling 
flowers  in  their  bosom.  It  is  supposed  that  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna  is 
mad.e  in  Deut.  xxi.  12.  The  practice  is  universal 
in  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  so  for  ages,  for  the 
nails  of  mummies  (especially  of  females)  show  traces 
of  it.  The  shrub  is  described  and  figured  in  Son- 
nini,  Aegypt.  Travels,  i.  p.  164,  (See  also  Dios- 
corid.  i.  125;  Plin.  xii.  24:  Celsius,  Ilierohot.  i. 
p.  222,  seq.) 

Kimchi  mentions  that  I^ben  Esra  w-ould  connect 

5  ^    ^ 

"1S3  with  the  Arab,  word  JL^j,  the  calyx  of  the 
palm-tree  flower — comparing  the  Chald.  ^~IS-13  = 
unripe  dates  ;  so  also  T.  D.  Michaelis  :  but  tliis  view 
of  the  word  is  rejected  by  Gesenius.  [W.  D.] 

CA'NA  OF  GALILEE,  once  Caxa  in  Gali- 
lee (Kara  tjjs  VaKiKaias  ;  Syriac,  Pesch.  Katna, 
^-45>0,  Xitrian,  Katnah,  CTUL^ia  ;  Cana  Ga- 
lilaeae'),  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  as  well 
as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2).  The 
four  passages  quoted — all,  it  will  be  observed,  fi-om 
St.  John — are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  name  occurs. 
Neither  of  them  alibrds  any  clue  to  the  situation  of 
Cana.  AU  we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12,  iv.  46),  and  also  on 
higher  ground,  since  our  Lord  went  down  (ffareySTj) 
from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  VI).  No  further  help 
it  to  be  obtained  from  the  notices  either  of  Josephus 
(Vit.  §16;    B.J.  i.   17,  §;,)— even  if  the  place 
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which  he  mentions  be  the  same — or  of  Eusebius  and 
Jeronie  in  their  Oaomasticon. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small 
village  about  4-^  miles  north-west  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  rtiins  ot  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
(3Iisliii,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  water-pots 
of  stone"  were  shown  to  JI.  Lamartine,  though  at 
St.  Willibald's  visit  centm-ies  before  there  had  been 
but  one  remaining  {Earlii  Trav.  16).  In  the  time 
of  the  Cnisailes,  the  six  jars  were  brought  to  France, 
where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Musee 
d' Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays  in  the  Anncdcs 
Archeologiqnes,  xi.  5,  xiii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kcnna  with  Cana 
is  certainlv  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  W'illibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Taboi-, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Re- 
land,  680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tra- 
dition appeal's  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But 
even  by  C^uaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were 
admitted,  and  these  have  been  lately  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival 
site  is  a  village  situated  further  north,  about  5 
miles  north  of  Seffurieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of 
Nazareth,  near  the'  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of 
the  Jewish  wars.     This  village  stiU  bears  the  name 

oi Kana  el-jclil  (\j\^^^   Lo)>  ^  name  which  is 

in    every  respect  the    exact  representative  of  the 

Hebrew  original — as  Kenna,  [j^j     »AJ  >  •*  widely 

different  from  it — and  it  is  in  tliis  fact  that  the 
chief  "strength  of  the  argument  in  fiivour  of  the 
northeiTi  Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from 
tradition  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies 
of  Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they 
certainly  form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adiichomius 
and  others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna 
(Rob.  ii.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy  ; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147  ;  Mislin,  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.        [G.] 

CA'NAAN  (|y33  (  =  C'naan  ;  comp.  the  Greek 

name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below)  ;  Xauadv ;  Jos. 
Xavdavos;  Chanaan).  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8 ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4), 
the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  ("  Zidon"),  and  of 
the  various  nations  who  before  the  Israelite  con- 
quest peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  ge- 
nerally tlie  whole  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan, 
LAND  OF;  Canaanites.]  In  the  ancient  nar- 
rative of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse  is  pronounced  oil 
Canaan  for  the  unfilial  and  irreverential  conduct  of 
Ham  :  it  is  almost  as  if  the  name  had  belonged  to 
both,  or  the  father  were  already  merged  in  the  son. 
2.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself — more  generally  styled 
"  the  land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  and  we 
also  find  "  Language  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18):  "  Wars 
of  C."  (Judg.  iii.  1 ) :  "  Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex. 
XV.  1.^):  "  King  of  C-"  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24, 
V.  19):  "  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8, 
x.xxvi.  2);    "Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.   11). 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being 
translated.  These  are  :  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "traffickers," 
and  x.xiii.  11,  "the  merchant  city;"  Gesenius, 
"  Jehovah  gab  Befehl  iiber  Canaan :"  Hos.  xii.  2, 
"He  is  a  merchant ;"  Ewald,  "  Kauaan  halt  tru- 
gerische  wage :"  Zeph.  i.  11,  "merchant-people;" 
Ewald,  "  dass  alle  Canaaniter  sind  dahin."      [G.] 

CA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  of  (|yj3  )nx,  from 

a  root  y^D,  signifying  to  be  low ;  see  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

19  ;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in  which  the 
verb  is  used),  a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  specially  opposed  to  the 
"  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is  the  high  tiible-land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  "  our  little  ones  and  our 
wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  .  .  .  but 
we  will  pass  over  ai'med  into  the  land  of  Canaan" 
(Num.  xxxii.  26-32),  and  see  xsxiii.  51  :  "  Phi- 
neas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  Josh, 
xxii.  32  ;  see  also  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi. 
18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  .xxxvii.  ],  xlviii.  4,  7,  -xlix. 
30 ;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii.  40,  51  ;  Josh.  xvi.  2  ; 
Judg.  xxi.  12.  True  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  "  low  land "  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots: — Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel  (x.xxv.  6),  Beth- 
lehem (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi. 
12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of 
Canaan."  But  liigh  as  the  level  of  much  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
seveial  things  wliich  must  always  have  prevented, 
as  they  still  prevent,  it  ti-om  leaving  an  impression 
of  elevation.  These  are,  ( I )  that  remarkable,  wide, 
maritime  plain  over  which  tlie  eye  ranges  for  miles 
from  the  central  hills  ;  a  feature  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  which  impresses  itself  most  indelibly  on 
the  recollection;  (2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more 
remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded  from 
almost  any  of  the  heights  of  central  Palestine  ;  and, 
(3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  ti-om  their  distance  have  the  effect  more  of 
an  enormous  cUff'  than  of  a  mountain  lange — look- 
ing down  on  the  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of 
Canaan,  and  furnishing  a  constant  standard  of  height 
before  which  everything  is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "Canaanite"  was  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which 
will  be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that 
head  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
"  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence. It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5, 
and  Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it  a}iplied  to  the 
low  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
(comp.  Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
by  the  (ireeks  that  the  name  Xco,  Cna,  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  i.  c.  the  sea-side  ])laiu  north  of  the 
"  Tynan  ladder"  (see  the  extract  hi  Reland,  7,  and 
Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians  both  of 
Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies  in  Africa. 
(See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustin,  both  quoted  by  Gesenius,  696.) 
The  LXX.  translators  had  learnt  to  apply  this 
meaning  to  the  wonl,  and  in  two  cases  they  render 
the    Hebrew    words    given    above    Iiv    x^P°-    ''''"'' 
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^oiviKaiv  (Ex.  xvi.  35;  Josh.  v.  12,  comp.  v.  1),  as 
they  do  "  Cauaanites "  by  ^oiviKes.  [^'-3 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  5  Kavavirvs, 
A,  Kavave'iTris  ;  Lachm.  with  B  C,  6  Kavctvaios ; 
D,  Xavavaios  ;  Chananeus),  the  designation  of  the 
Apostle  tSiJiOX,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  Zc- 
lotes."     It  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  4  ;   Mark  ill.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan, 
that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
N.  T.  Xavuvaios  =  ''IV}^.  (comp.  Matt.  xx.  22 
with  Jlark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that  would 
probably  be  Koj/ittjs.  But  it  comes  from  a  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  word,    |X3p,  Kanean,  or  CTUkJ_La, 

ICinenieh,  by  wliich  the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of 
"  the  Zealots" — so  prominent  in  the  last  days  of 
Jei'usalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
s.  v.).  This  Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the 
Peschito  version.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  Kanean 
is  ZtjAojttjs,  Zelotes,  and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13)  has  con-ectly  presei-ved.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  literally 
transferred  the  Syriac  word,  as  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  does  {^Nitrian 
Ecc.  Ixxxvii.),   that  they    mistook   the    word   for 

CTljk.J..^J..3  =  yiavavalos,  a  Canaanite  or  de- 
scendant of  Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly 
commit  such  an  eiTor,  whatever  subsequent  trans- 
cribei's  of  their  works  may  have  done.  But  that 
this  meaning  was  aftenvards  attached  to  the  word 
is  plain  from  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (D) 
and  the  Vulgate,  as  given  above,  and  from  the 
notice  quoted  from  Coteler  in  the  note  to  Winer's 
article  (463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has 
doubtless  led  many  to  the  same  conclusion  :  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,"  or 
some  other  form  distinguished  from  the  well-known 
one  in  which  it  now  stands.  [^-J 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  (*Ji?J3n,  i.  e.  accu- 
rately according  to  Hebrew  usage — Gesen.  Heh. 
Gram.  §107 — "  the  Canaanite  ;"  but  in  the  A.  V. 
with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  D"'3yj3,  which  also,  but 

very  unfrequently,  occure:  'X.avavalos,  ^oivL^,  Ex. 
vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1  ;  Chananeus),  a  word  used 
in  two  senses: — 1.  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a  parti- 
cular locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before 
the  conquest;  and  2.  in  a  wider  sense,  the  people 
who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that  country. 
1.  For  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  "  only — the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  lowland  "  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east : 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country 
which  was  still  more  emphatically  a  '*  lowland." 
a.  There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediten-anean  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim — the  Shefela  or  plain 
of  Philistia  on  the  south — that  of  Sharon  between 
JaiFa  and  Cai-mel — the  gi-eat  plain  of  Esdraelon  in 
the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka ;  and  lastly,  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  nation.  6.  But  separated  en- 
tirely from  these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the 
Joi-dan  "\'alley  or  Arabah,  the  modern  Ghor,  a  region 
which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of  Cinneroth 
(Gcnnesareth)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  about 
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120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14.  The 
climate  of  these  sunken  regions — especially  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan — is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  natural 
to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one  tribe. 
"Amalek" — so  lams  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scripture 
— "  Amalek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  south ;  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  b}'  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xiii.  29). 
This  describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few 
years  only  before  the  conquest.  But  there  had 
beeu  little  or  no  variation  for  centuries.  In  the 
notice  which  purports  to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the 
seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe — as  distinguished  fiom 
the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon,  the  Hittites,  Amorites, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Canaan — are  given  as 
on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Lasha 
(afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the  shore  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20).  In  Josh.  xi.  3— at  a 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the 
westein  country — this  is  expressed  more  bioadly. 
"  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west "  is  cai'e- 
fully  distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
"  the  mountain"  in  the  centre  of  the  countiy.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told  with  more  detail  that 

"  all  the  '  circles'   (ni'?"'^3)  of  the  Philistines  .  .  . 

from  Sihor  (the  Wady  el  Arisli)  unto  Elirou  north- 
ward, is  counted  to  the  Canaanite."  Later  still, 
the  Canaanites  are  still  dwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley — Bethshean  ;  the  plain  of  Es-  ' 
draelon — Taanach,  Ibleam,  and  Megiddo  ;  the  plain 
of  Sharon — Dor ;  and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia — 
Accho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots 
which  foimed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies 
(Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3;  Josh.xvii.  16),and  which  could 
indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  low- 
lands (Stanley,  S.  cf-  P.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite"  being 

2.  applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen  w;\s 
the  case  with  "  Canaan." 

Instances  of  thism-e,  Gen.  xii.  6;  Num.  xxi.  3 — 
where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south, 
who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites ;  Judg.  i. 
10 — with  which  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite  ;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12. 
where  the  "  land  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished  from 
the  very  Jordan-valley  itself.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3, 
37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp.  5. 
But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult  to 
know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  i.  1 1 :  if  the  Hoor  of  Atad  was  at  Bethhogla, 
close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the  Canaan- 
ites "  must  be  intended  in  the  naiTower  and  stricter 
sense  ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of  the  land  " 
appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general.  Again,  in 
(Jen.  X.  18,  19,  where  the  present  writer  believes 
the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply 
to  tiie  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in 
these  and  other  similar  instances,  allowance  must 
surely  be  made  for  the  dWerent  dates  at  which 
the  various  records  thus  compared  were  composed. 
And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  ac- 
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carate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can  have  possessed 
of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom  they  had  been 
entirely  removed  for  four  hundred  years,  and  with 
whom  they  were  now  again  brought  into  contact 
onlv  that  they  might  exterminate  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such  questions 
we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the 
usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  difi'ered  not 
only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  material 
degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interchangeably 
Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage 
(Geu.  sxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or  Hittites 
(comp.  also  xxvii.  4G  with  xxviii.  1,  6).  The  Ca- 
naanites who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on  it, 
may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Awites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce  ;  and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
f  Job  xli.  6  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11 ; 
Hos.  xii.  2  ;  Zeph,  i.  11.    See  Keniick,  Phoen.  232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  x.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  affinity 
between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is 
the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly  after  their 
entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to  hold  converse 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  names  of  Cansianite 
persons  and  places  which  we  possess,  are  trans- 
latable into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchizedek,  Ha- 
mor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephrath,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  the  names  of  places.  But  we  know  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names  have  been  materi- 
ally altered  in  their  adoption  into  Hebrew  records, 
either  by  translation  into  Hebrew  equivalents,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  accurately  rendering  the 
sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of  another.  The 
modern  Arabs  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  names  of 
places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of  their  having  a 
meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that  meaning  may  be 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Examples  of  this  are  Beit-ur,  Beit-lahm,  Bir  cs 
seba,  which  mean  respectively,  "  house  of  the  eye," 
"  house  of  flesh,"  "  well  of  the  lion,"  while  the 
Hebrew  names  which  these  have  superseded  meant 
"  house  of  caves,"  "  house  of  bread,"  "  well  of  the 
oath."  May  not  a  similar  process  have  taken  place 
when  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of  the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names?"  (For  an  examination  of  this  interesting 
but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  Jlehr.  Spr.  223-5.) 

The  "  Nethinim"  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taicon 
in  war  fi-om  the  petty  states  suri'ounding  the  Isra(?l- 
ites.  [Nktiunim.]  if  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar 
sources,  there  must  be  many  non-Israelite  names  in 
the  lists  of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Kzr. 
ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the  names 
in  these  catalogues — such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Ne- 
))hushini — are  the  same  as  those  which  we  Ivnow  to 
be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would  be  found  on 
examination.  The  subject  perhaps  woidd  not  be 
buncatli  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew  scholar. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  various  Books. 

1.  Six  nations :  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites, Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Deut.  xx.  17  ;  Josh. 
ix.  1,  xii.  8  ;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites :  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1  ;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  xxiv.  1-1  j.  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1). 

3.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  j)robably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  [G.] 

CANDA'CE  {KavUKt),  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820), 
a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Jleioe),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plin.  iv.  35;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5;  Strab.  I.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  havmg  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name  of  Indich ; 
and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1,  he  is 
said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel  in  Arabia 
Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius  makes  him 
preach  and  sufti^r  martyrdom  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
(See  Wolf,  Gurae,  ii.  113.)  [H.  A.] 

CANDLESTICK  (nnijD  ;  Kvxvia  rod  (pu>- 

t6s,  1  Mace.  i.  21  ;  6  aGdvaros — Kiyofx^vos  At'x- 
vos  KoL  KaiSfMevos  a^taKe'nrTois  eV  T<j5  vaw,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thcs.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  XXV.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  19,  "  the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  "  pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  "  of  beaten 
work''  (ropevT'fi}.  Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant. 
iii.  6,  §7)  that  it  was  of  cast  gold  {Kex(^vivfx.(vri), 
and  hollow.     From   its  golden  base  (t]"!'',  fidffis, 

Jos.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchter),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 
(njp),  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 

as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  planets "  (Whiston's  Jos. 
nhi  supra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is 
not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate  Lightfoot's  expla- 
nation of  it.  "  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  up  a  shaft  straight,  which  was  the 
middle  light.  Near  tlte  foot  was  a  golden  dish 
wrouglit  almondwise  ;  and  a  little  above  that  a 
golden  knop,  and  above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then 
two  branches,  one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming 
up  as  high  as  the  middle  shaft.  On  each  of  them 
were  thre(!  golden  cups  placed  almondwise  on 
sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion  ;  above  which  was  a 
golden    knop,    a  golden    flower,    and    the   socket. 
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Above   the  branches   on  the  middle  shaft    was  a 
golden  boss,  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more  ; 
above  the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss, 
and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  up- 
wards were  three  golden  scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and 
a  Hower :  so  that  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"   {Works,  ii.   o99,  ed.  Pitman). 
Galmet  remarks  that  "  the  number  7  might  remind 
tliem  of  the  sabbath :"  we  have  seen  that  Josephus 
gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets,  but  elsewhere  {B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5) 
he  assigns  to  the  7  branches  a  merely  general  re- 
ference,  as  TTJs  irapa  rols  'lovSaiois   l)85o//.a5os 
T7]v  TifM^u  iix(pavi^ovTes.     The  whole  weight  of 
the  candlestick  was   100  minae  ;  its  height  was, 
according  to  the  Kabbis,  5  feet,  and  the  breadth, 
or  distance  between  the  exterior  branches  3^  feet 
(Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §329).     It  has  been  calculated  to 
have  been  worth  5076?.  exclusive  of  workmanship. 
According  to  Josephus   the  ornaments  on   the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide  ; 
but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  description  in  Exodus 
to   confirm   the   statement.     On   the   main   shaft 
Ccalled  "  the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
are  said  to  be  "  4  almond-shaped  bowls,  watli  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all ;  and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  apparently  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,   and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick    would  be  66.     The   word   translated 
"  bowl"    in    the   A.  V.    is  ^33,    /cpaTTjp,    for 
which  Joseph.  {J.  c.)   has  KparrjpiSia  koI  po'CffKoi. 
It  is  said  to  have   been    almond-shaped    (TpK^D^ 
iKTeTVTToifjievot     KapvicTKOis),    but    whether    the 
fruit  or  flower  of  the  almond   is  intended  cannot 
be  certain.      The  word   "IIPlDS   is  variously  ren- 
dered   "  knop  "    (A.    v.),    "  pommel  "    (Geddes), 
ffipaipojTTip   (LXX.),    spherula    (Vulg.),    "  apple " 
(Arabic,    and    other  versions)  ;  and  to  this  some 
apply  the  puicricoi,  and  not  (as  is  more  natural) 
the  ff(paipia  of  Jos.     The  third  tei-m  is  HIQ,  "  a 

bud,"  Kplya  (LXX.  and  Jos.),  which  from  an  old 
gloss  seems  to  be  put  for  any  audos  evcaSid^of, 
Kpivots  o/j-oiov.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  "  after  the  pattern,  sho\vn  in  the 
mount,"  many  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  sym- 
bolical meaning  in  these  ornaments,  especially 
Meyer  and  Bahr  {Symbol,  i.  416,  sq.).  Generally  it 
was  "  a  type  of  preaching  "  (Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of  "  the  light  of  the  law  "  (Light- 
foot,  I.  c).  Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  Church,  of  witnesses,  he. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c.  ;  Wemyss, 
Clav.  Symbol,  s.  v.) 

The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
fcible  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  illu- 
mine, in  an  obhque  position  (Ao^ws)  so  that  the  lamps 
looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6.  §7  ; 
Ex.  xxv.  37)  ;  hence  the  central  was  called  "  the 
western  "  lamp,  according  to  some,  though  others 
render  it  "  the  evening  lamp,"  and  say  that  it 
alone  burned  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21),  the 
others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  although  the 
Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8  ;  1  Mace.  iv.  50). 
In  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  we  have  the  expression  "  ere  the 
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lamp  of  (Jud  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord," 
and  this  taken  in  connexion  with  1  Chr.  xiii.  11, 
and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
"  always  "  and  "  continually,"  merely  mean  "  tem- 
pore constituto,"  i,  e.  by  night ;  especially  as  Aaron 
is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps  every  morning 
and  lighted  them  every  evening.  Kabbi  Kimchi 
{ad  he.)  says  that  the  other  lamps  often  went  out 
at  night,  but  "  they  always  found  the  western 
lamp  burning."  They  were  each  supplied  with 
cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest  olive-oil  (about 
two  wine-glasses),  which  was  sufficient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a  long  night  (Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps  with 
golden  snuffers  (D''r'p?D;  iirapvcrrrjpes  ;  forcipes), 
and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden  dishes  (ITirinD ; 

vTroOefiara ;  acerrae,  Ex.  xxv.  38).  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similai'ly  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and 
5  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii .  49  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the  vail, 
and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains,  under 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high  priest 
crept.     They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Hi.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  23,  iv.  49).  It  was 
taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and 
can'ied  in  triumph  immediately  before  the  con- 
queror (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5).  The  description 
given  of  its  k'ioiv  and  XeirroX  KavXiffKOL  by  Jo- 
sephus, agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  inte- 
resting sculptui-e  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  ;  but  he 


UiiKllestkk.    (From  Avch  of  Titus.) 

drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one 
used  in  the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  fantastic  griffins,  &c.,  sculptured  on  the  pedi- 
ment, which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it 
difficult  to  make  them  out)  rb  epyov  c'^i'jAAaKro 
T^ J  ica.Ta  TT]V  Tj/MiT^pav  xP'h^'-v  (Tvv7]deias :  where 
see  Whiston's  note.  Hence  Jahn  {Hcbr.  Com. 
§clix.)  says  that  the  candlestick  airried  in  the 
triumph  was  "  somewhat  different  from  the  golden 
candlestick  of  the  temple."     These  questions  are 
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examined  in  Reland's  treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi 
Hierosol.  in  Arcii  Titiano  conspicuis.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux, 
Con.  i.  16(3). 

'  After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridi^e  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Rome  to 
Carthage  by  Genseric,  A.D.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius,  once  more  can'ied  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  "  and  then  respectfully 
deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem " 
(Id.  iv.  24),  A.D.  533.  It  has  never  been  heard 
of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
World"  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein,  ad  foe),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town"  (Stan- 
ley, S.  c^  P.  p.  42u).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CANE.     [Calamus.] 

CANKERWOEM  (pV ;  Ppovxos).  The  Heb. 
tenn  yelek  probably  describes  the  locust  in  a  certain 
stage  of  its  gi-owth,  viz.,  just  when  it  emerges  from 
the  caterpillai"  state  and  obtains  the  use  ot  its 
wings  ;  see  Nah.  iii.  16,  "  the  cankerworm  throweih 
off  (DtJ'S,  spoileth,  A.  V.)  its  scales  and  fleetli 
away."  The  term  is  translated  caterpillar  in  Ps. 
cv.  34,  and  Jer.  li.  14,  27  ;  cankeru:onn  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  25  ;  Nah.  iii.  15, 16.  [Locust.]      [W.  L.  B.] 

CAN'NEH  (n33,  one  Codex  HJ^D  ;  Xavai  ; 
Alex.  Xovacii';  CAene),  Ez.  xxvii.  23.    [Calneh.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTUEE,  THE,  may  be 

generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term:  II.  The  Jewish 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to  (o) 
its  formation,  and  (;8)  extent :  III.  The  Christian 
Canon  of  the  Old  ;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Tesfciment. 
I.  The  use  of  the  word  Canon. — The  word  Canon 
(Kavdv,  akin  to  Hjp  [cf.  Gesen.  Thes.s.  v.]  Kavri, 
Kcivva,  canna  \canalis,  channet],  cane,  cannon^  in 
classical  Greek  is  (1)  properly  a  straight  rod,  as 
the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving  {licia- 
toriitm'),  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  The  last  usage 
offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphoiical  use  of  the 
word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (corap.  Arist.  Eth. 
Nic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus ; 
Luc.  de  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language  (the"  Crmows 
of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of  tongues,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  7,  was 
regarded  as  the  "  canon  "  or  test  which  determined 
the  direction  of  the  labours  of  the  several  Apostles 


*  Credner  accepts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
canonical  were  equivalent  to  "  having  the  force  of 
law,"  and  supposes  that  scripturae  Irgis,  a  pbrase 
occurring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  ypa^al  icai-di'o;,  which  however  does  not, 
as  f;ir  as  I  know,  occur  anywhere  {Ziir  Gisrli.  d.  Kan. 
p.  f)7).  The  terms  canonical  and  rananizi'  arc  pro- 
bably of  Alexandrine  origin  ;   but    there   is   not   the 
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(vSeverian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in  Act.  ii.  7,  SiSorai 
eKacrraj  ■yAaxraa  KaOdirep  Kavcvv).  Chronological 
tables  were  called  KavSves  XP^"^'^'^'^  (Plut.  Sol. 
27) ;  and  the  summary  of  a  book  was  called 
Kavdjv,  as  giving  the  "  rule,"  as  it  were,  of  its  com- 
position. The  Alexandrine  gi-ammarians  applied 
the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "classical" 
writers,  who  were  styled  "  the  nxle  "  (6  KavtSiv'),  or 
the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the  word  was 
also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space  (at 
Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a 
complete  parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again  in 
Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  Itfthe  N.  T.it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi.  16  ;  2  Cor. 
X.  13-16),  mid  in  the  second  place  the  transition  ti-om 
an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  commonly  used 
both  as  a  rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in 
the  phrases  "the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rule 
of  faith,"  "  the  rule  of  truth  "  (6  Kavav  ttjs  IkkXt}- 
(xlas,  6  Kaviav  ttJs  aXyjSiias,  6  Kavav  tTjs  TricrTeas  ; 
and  so  also  Kavwv  eKK\7icna.(TTi.K6s,  and  6  Kavwy 
simply).  This  rule  was  regarded  either  as  the 
abstract,  ideal  standard,  embodied  only  in  the  life 
and  actioii  of  the  Church ;  or,  again,  as  the  concrete, 
definite  cieed,  winch  set  forth  the  facts  fi-om  which 
that  life  sprang  (regula :  Tertull.  de  virg.  vel.  1). 
lu  the  fourth  century,  when  the  practice  of  the 
Church  was  further  systematised,  the  decisions  of 
synods  were  styled  "  Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by 
which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically  "  the 
Rule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled 
Canonici  ("  Canons").  In  the  phiase  "  the  canon 
(J.  e.  fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  liom  which  the  po- 
pular sense  of  "  canonize "  is  derived,  the  passive 
sense  again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kavuiv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Oiigen  speaks  of  Scripturae  Canonicac 
(de  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regulares  (Coinm.in  Matt. 
§117),  and  libri  canonizati  (id.  §28).  In  another 
place  the  phrase  haberi  in  Canone  (^Prol.  in  Cant. 
s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  translation  of 
Kctyovi^effdat,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate 
senses  in  Athanasius  (Ep.  Fest.),  the  Laodicene 
Ctmons  {aKavSvicrra,  Can.  lix.),  and  later  writers. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the  title 
"  Canonical"  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as 
"forming  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  is 
true  that  an  ambiguity* thus  attaches  to  the  woid, 
which  may  mean  only  "  publicly  used  in  the 
Church ;"  but  such  an  ambiguity  may  find  many 
parallels,  and  usage  tended  to  remove  it."  The 
spirit  of  Christendom  recognised  the  books  which 
truly  expressed  its  essence ;  and  in  lapse  of  time, 
when  that  spirit  was  deadened  bj  hter  overgi-owths 
of  supeistition,  the  written  "Rule"  occupied  the 
place  and  received  the  name  of  that  vital  "  Rule" 
by   which   it   was   tirst    stamped   with    authority 

slightest  evidence  for  connecting  the  "  canon  "  of 
classical  authors  with  the  "  canon  "  of  Scripture, 
notwithstanding  the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  6  Kaviov  was  used  at  an  early  period 
for  the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the 
simplest  interpretation  to  take  Karoi'l^eaOai  in  the 
sense  of  "  being  entered  on  the  list." 
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(6  Kavoiv  TTJs  aXTjOeias  ai  Belai  jpa<pal,  Isid.  Pelus. 
Ep.  cxiv. ;  corny.  Aug.  de  doctr.  Chr.  iv.  9  (6)  ;  aud 
as  a  contrast  Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28). 

The  tirst  direct  application  of  the  term  Kavdiv  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
locliius  (c.  380  A.c),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalou-ue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  oTnos 
oij/euSe'cTOTOs  Kavuiv  Uv  etr]  to>v  Beovi'evffTwy 
ypa(pu)V,  where  the  word  indicates  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  detemiined, 
and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.  Among  Latin  writers  the  word  is  com- 
monly found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  {Prol.  Gal. 
.  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  non  sunt  in  Canone)  and  Au- 
gustine {De  Civ.  xvii.  24-, .  .  .  perpauci  auctoritatem 
Canonis  obtiuuerunt;  id.  xviii.  38,  .  .  .  inveniuntur 
in  Canone),  and  theh-  usage  of  the  word,  which  is 
wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers,  is  the  souice  of 
its  modem  acceptation. 

The  Tincanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"those  without,"  or  "those  uncanonized"  (aKa- 
vividra.  Cone.  Laod.  lix.).  The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read "  {h.vayi.yvuaK6- 
fieva,  Athan.  Ep.  Fest.),  or  "  ecclesiastical "  {ec- 
clesiastici,  Rutin,  in  S^mb.  Apost.  §38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  apjilied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (Leont.  I.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  de  Sect.  ii.  rck  Kav  o  v  t^6  ixev  a  ^ijSAi'a) 
were  also  called  "  books  of  the  Testament "  (eV- 
Sidd-qKa  Pi^Xia),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection l)y  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library  " 
(^Bibliotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zwr  Gescli. 
d.  Kan.  §1 ;  Hist,  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jnwish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occm-  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  iloses  the  "  book  of  the 
law"  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ai'k"  (Deut.  xxxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  i.  7,  v.  1,  17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8  ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  14).  This  "  book  of  the  law,"  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  con- 
tained general  exhortations  (Deut.  sxviii.  61)  and 
historical  naiTatives  (Ex.  x\-ii. ,  14),  was  further 
increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25), 
though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  contents.'' 
At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of  proverbs  were 
made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later  prophets  (especially 
Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper, /erem.  Lihror.  ss.  interp. 
et  virtdex,  Berol.  1837)  were  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors,  a  circumstance  which 
may  natm-ally  be  connected  with  the  training  of 
"  the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  mai'ks  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the 
book  of  the  Lord "  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  ge- 
neral collection  of  sacred  teaching  (xxx.  16  ;  comp. 
xxix.  18),  at  once  familiar  and  authoritative;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection  either  of 
"  the  psalms  "  or  of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before 
the  captivity.     At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of 
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t"  According  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pscudep.  V.  T. 
i.  1113),  th.s  collection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved 
\>y  .Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp. 
2  M:iec.  ii.  4  f.)  ;  according  to  others  it  was  consumed 


"  the  law  "  and  "  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some 
measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12) ;  and  Daniel 
refers  to  ''■the  books"  (Dan.  ix.  2,  D''"l£Dnj  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings 
as  already  collected  into  a  whole.  Even  atter  the 
captivity  the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  aU  Jewish 
history  up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt 
in  gi-eat  obscuritv.  Faint  traditions  alone  remain 
to  interpiet  results  which  are  found  realized  when 
the  darkness  is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief 
assigned  to  Ezra  and  "  the  great  synagogue "  the 
task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures 
as  part  of  their  work  in  organising  the  Jewish 
Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief 
(l^au.  Be  Synag.  magna,  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  Isr.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
them,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  eveiy  way  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
later  embellishments  of  the  tradition,  which  repre- 
sent Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books 
[2  ESDRAS],  or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of 
his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  his  labours,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Xor  can  it  be 
supposed  tha-t  the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so 
that  the  account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a 
collection  of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The 
work  of  Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or 
final.  .The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final 
shape  under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  "  ga- 
thered together  the  [wiitings]  concerning  the  kings 
and  prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and 
letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings, "  while  "  found- 
ing a  library "  {KaTajSaWSfieuos  PLl3\io6r]Krfv 
eTniTuuriyaye  to.  irepl  twv  ^acriXeccy  koI  ■Kpo(pT]Tcov 
Kal  Ta  Tov  AavlS  koI  eTTitrToAas  ^affiXiuv  ir^pX 
o.va.Q-r]jxaTCi}v;  2  Mace.  I.  c).  The  various  classes 
of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succession  ;  and  this 
view  harmonises  with  what  must  have  been  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  the 
Ketuin.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical 
detemiination  of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  then-  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of  the 
law"  (to  $ifi\ia  rod  vS/xov,  1  Mace.  i.  56)  and 
burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book  of  the 
covenant"  {^LJiXiov  5ia67]Kris)  was  a  capital  crime 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §4,  ri(bavlCe'ro  flwov  ^I'jSAoy 
evpeQdn)  Upa  Kal  vojxos  .  .  .).  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  this  proscription  of  "  the  law  " 
led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writmgs  of  the  prophets, 
and  without  discussing  the  accuracy  of  this  belief, 


together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
In  2  K.  xxii.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is 
made  only  of  the  Law. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  general  effect  of  such  a  per- 
secution would  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  more  closely  to  the  books  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  original  foundation  of  their  faith. 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of  the  great  trial. 
After  the  Maccabaean  persecution  the  history  of  the 
foimation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of 
its  contents.'^  The  Bible  appeal's  fi-om  that  time 
as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natm-al  that  the  several 
parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  nor 
regarded  universally  and  in  every  respect  with 
equal  reverence  "*  (comp.  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd.  Vortr. 
d.  Jud.  pp.  1-4,  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  foa-med  gi-adually  during  a  lengthened 
intei-val,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (a.C.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift^  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false, 
both  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
"  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch "  (De  Wette,  EM.  §8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  IF.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  ilesh  "  is  described  a>  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "  many  writings "  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apo- 
crypha includes  several  fragTnents  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f . ;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ;  Hengstenberg,  Bei- 
trdge,  i. ;  Havemick,  Einl.  i. ;  Oehler,  art.  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.). 

(P)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The 
first  notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct 
and  definite  parts  occm's  in  the  prologue  to  the 
(jreek  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sii'ach  (Eccle- 
siasticus).  The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [EcCLE- 
siASTious ;  Jesus  son  op  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we 
admit  the  later  date  (c.  B.C.  131),  it  falls  in  with 
what  has  been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Antiochian 
persecution.  After  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  books "  are  mentioned  as 
integral  sections  of  a  completed  whole  (6  u6,uos, 
Kal  at  ■Kpo(prjTiiai,  Ka\  ra  Xonra  tuv  ^i^Kicov),  and 
the  j)hiuse  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
leason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifi- 
cation is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
(iospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  eV  r^  vSfxijj  Muvaews 
Kal  Trpo(p7]Tats  Kal  ■ipa\fio7s  ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 


■^  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Maeo.  in 
2  Mace.  11.  14,  OMTavTOJi  Se  koI  'lovSaq  to.  SiaTreTrrw- 
KOTO.  OiO.  Toi'  TToAefioi/  Tov  ycyoi'dTa  17^^11'  einaTjvriyayi 
TTai'Ta,  Kal  lo-Tt  Trap'  rnxtv,  appears  from  the  connexion 
to  refer  in  particular  to  his  cure  with  reg-ard  to  the 
vcKtitution  of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
wore  "lost"  (StaTren-TUKOTa).  It  is  of  importance  to 
notice  that  the  work  was  a  restoration,  and  not  a 
new  collection. 

■l  Yet  tlic  distinction  between  tlic  three  degrees  of 
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Therapeutae  are  .said  to  find  their  true  food  in 
"laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns 
and  (to  &\\a)  the  other  [books  ?]  by  which 
knowledge  and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected " 
(Philo,  de  vita  cont.  3).     [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  aiTangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  rehgious  develop- 
ment thi-ough  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  wilfulness  to  the  accornpHsh- 
ment  of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  anti- 
types of  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa 
carry  the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its 
working  in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  present  themselves  by  a  neces- 
sary law  in  the  later  stages  of  civilization  (comp. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  p.  253). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Josephus, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumerates 
twenty  books  "  which  are  justly  believed  to  be 
di\'ine "  (to.  SiKalws  fleia  TreTnffTfv/j.eya) :  five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  {i.e.  Esther,  according 
to  Joseph  us),'  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  eniuaeration,  for 
in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to 
exclude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes, from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primaiily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  (ra  /car'  avrohs 
TTpaxOivra  aw4ypu\f/av),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Keh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  is  silent  as 
to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig.  ap.  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  he  adds,  has  also 
been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records  have  not 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit,  "  because 
the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets  was  not 
preseiwed  in  their  case"  (5ia  rh  ixt)  yevfaOai 
T7;v  To)j'  ■Kpo(pr]Twv  aKpiprj  SiaSoX'^j').  "  But  what 
faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures  (ypdfiixaffiv)  is 
seen  in  om'  conduct.  They  have  suffered  no  addition, 
diminution,  or  change.  From  our  infancy  we  learn 
to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  God  (0eoD  toyfiara); 
we  obseiTe  them,  and  if  need  be  we  gladly  die  for 
them  "  (c.  A'pion.  i.  8  ;  comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received   only    the    books   of  Moses    (TertulL  I>e 


inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbanel  (Keil, 
Einl.  §158,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is 
unknown  to  the  early  rabbins.  « 

'  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vi.  6  ;   ap.  Keil,  I.  e.). 

'  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  tlie  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  O.  T.  canun 
was  itself  finally  closed. 
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praescr.  haerct.  45;  Hieron.  in  Matth.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181 ;  Origen,  c.  Ceh.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority  ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [Sadducees].^  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §35  ;  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hehr.  et 
Talin.  ii.  616  ;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  Fl.  Jo- 
sephi  de  Lihris  V.  T.  1777  ;  G.  Gadenapfel,  Dis- 
sert. Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agi'ee  with 
his  express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Eccles.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materitds 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,Dan.,  sii.  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
Ste/lung  d.  Apokr.  u.  s.  w.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  ff.) ;''  but  they  do  not  contain  one  autho- 
ritative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  EccL,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof.' 

Several  of  the  early  fathers  describe  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  vv-ith  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  A.D.)  in  a  joiu-ney  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament"'  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in 
the  following  form  :  the  books  are,  5  Moses  .  .  . 
Jos.,  Jud.,  Kuth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.  Ps.,  Prov.  (2aA.o- 
fxaivos  TVapoifiiai  %  Kol  2o4)ia),  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job, 
Is.,  Jer.  xii.  Proph.,  Dan.,  Ez.,  Esdr,  The  ar- 
rangement is  peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  are  wanting.  The  tonner  is  without 
doubt  included  in  the  general  title  "  Esdras,"  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  §52  ;  comp. 
Routh,  Eel.  Sacr.  i.,  136)  that  Esther  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  collection  of  records  of  the 
history  after  the  exile.''     The  testimony  of  OriGEN 

?  In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §6,  Josephus  simply  sajs  that 
the  Saddueees  rejected  the  precepts  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  laws  of  Moses  (a?rep  ouk  avayiypa-mai 
iv  Toi;  Mu)0(re'u)5  v6fxoi<f),  but  derived  only  from  tra- 
dition (t(x  ck  ffapoSocreus,  opposed  to  Tct  yeypa/jLiJ.eva.'). 
The  statement  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
other  tcritiiiffs  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Sajiap.itans  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law 
(Keil,  i:i7il.  §218). 

^  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitzsch,  are  James  i.  19  H  Sirac.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
6,  7  II  Wisd.  ill.  3-7  ;  Heb.  xi.  34,  35  |1  2  Mace.  vi. 
18— vii.  42  ;  Heb.  i.  3  \\  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &e.  ;  Rom.  i. 
20-32  II  Wisd.  xiii.-xv.  ;  Rom.  ix.  21  l|  Wisd.  xv.  7  ; 
Eph.  vi.  13-17  II  Wisd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  these  passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
Apostolic  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal 
books,  they  indicate  with  equal  clearness  that  their 
silence  with  regard  to  them  cannot  have  been  purely 
accidental.     An  earlier  criticism  of  the  alleged  coin- 
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labours  under  a  similar  difficulty.  According  to 
the  present  Greek  text  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25 ; 
Fn  Ps.  i.  Philnc.  3),  in  enumerating  the  22  books 
"  which  the  Hebreius  hand  down  as  included  in  the 
Testament  (^ivSiaOifKovs),"  he  omits  the  book  of 
the  12  minor  prophetS;  and  adds  "  the  letter  "  to 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  ('lepe/iiay 
avv  Qprjvois  Koi  rfj  iTnffToXrj  iv  kv'i).  The  num- 
ber is  thus  imperfect,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Ru- 
tinus  has  rightly  preseiwcd  the  book  of  the  xii 
prophets  in  the  catalogue,  placing  it  after  Cant, 
and  before  the  greater  prophets,  a  strange  position 
which  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  an  arbitraiy 
insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15)'.  The  addi- 
tion of"  the  Letter"  to  Jer.  is  inexplicable  except 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  error  springing 
naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.,  in 
which  the  books  are  united,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  that  this  late  apociyphal  fi'agment 
[Baruch,  Book  of]  ever  foi-med  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  clear 
and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coincidence  of 
the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  number 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5  double  letters 
with  the  5  "  double  books"  (Sam.,  K.,  Chr.,  Ez., 
Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagiogi-apha,  in  e.\act  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing  Daniel  in  the 
last  class ;  and  adding  that  whatever  is  without  the 
number  of  these  must  be  placed  among  the  Apo- 
crypha. ("  Hie  prologus  Script,  quasi  galeatum 
principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Haebraeo  verti- 
mus  in  Latinum,  convenire  potest,  ut  scire  valea- 
mus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  esse 
ponendum,"  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal.)  The  statement 
of  the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkalilc 
that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  "  But  who 
wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses  wrote  his 
own  book,  ?  the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Ba- 
laam and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and 
the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel 
wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  [of  which  however 
some  wore  composed]  by  tlie  ten  venei'able  elders, 
Adam,  the  first  man,  Jlelchizedek,  Abraham,  Mo- 
ses, Haman,  Jeduthuu,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons 
of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his 
fi-ieuds  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books  contained  in 
the  Memorial  word  laMSCHaK,  i.e.  Isaiah,  Pro- 
verbs,  Canticles,    Ecclesiastes.     The   men   of  the 


cidences  is  given  in  Cosin's  Canon  of  Scripture, 
§§35  S. 

i  Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  -which  arc 
not  found  in  the  canonical  books.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  of]  (Jude,  17).  Others  have  been 
found  in  Luke  xi.  49-51  ;  John  vii.  38;  James  iv. 
5,  6  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9 ;  but  these  are  more  or  less 
questionable. 

^  Hody  [De  Bibl.  text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  singular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise 
omits  Esther.  "  Simt  etiam  ex  antiquis  Hebraeis  qui 
Esther  admittant,  atque  ut  numcrus  idem  (22)  ser- 
vetur,  cum /wr/ic/ftHscopularunt."  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Script.,  Gregor.  Kaz.,  Amphi- 
lochius,  JVicephnri/s  Callistus,  &c. 

'  Origen  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  from  the 
canon  (ef""  ^^  tovtimv  eo-tI  to  MaKK.),  although  written 
in  Hebrew.  Bertholdt's  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
incorrect  (Einl.  §31),  although  Keil  {de  AiMt.  Can. 
Lihh.  Mace.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 
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E;reat  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaXDaG,  i.  e. 
Ezekiel,  the  1 2  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther. 
Lzra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the 
o-enealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own 
times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the 
books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  close?  Kehemiah  the 
son  of  Hachalijah"  (Baba  Bathra  f.  14  b.  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kaiuni,  I.  c). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  A.D. 
oOO),  tr-om  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  eiu'liest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Hreat  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preser\'ed.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  early  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdras  ;  see  above]  are  a  natural  connrp- 
tion  of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accoi-dance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Pro- 
phets (Josh.,  Jud.,  and  Ruth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1,  2  K., 
Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Beg.).  The 
last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to  eleven 
by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Kuth  and 
Lamentation  ("the  2-i  Books"  nyniXI  DnK'J?), 
and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that  the  Yod  was 
thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  name 
(Hody,  De  Bibl.  text.  p.  644 ;  Eichhorn,  Einl. 
§6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  an-angement  of  the  later  books 
offers  great  variations  (Llody,  I.e.,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agrea  in  reckoning 
all  separately  e.xx-ept  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah'"  (Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Hiiver- 
nick,  //.  cc. ;  Zunz,  Gottcsd.  Vortrdije  d.  Jiideri). 

So  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own  ;° 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
scribe the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.     The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
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to  their  habits ;  and  the  fact  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  meiely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  dirierent  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,    necessarily    weakened    that   traditional 
feeling   of  their   real  connexion  which  existed  in 
Palestine.     Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1   Mace,  Ecclus.,    Baruch,    &c.),   and  new   ones 
were  written  (2  Mace.  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha in  common  esteem.     But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  prophetic 
writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value.     So  far 
as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine. 
In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the  contrary 
this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications  of  the 
fact  are  not  wanting.     The  translator  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (6  vSjxos  Kal 
01  wpocpTirai  Kal  to  &\\a  /3ij8A.ia)  in  speaking  of 
his  grandfather's  biblical  studies  in  Palestine,  and  of 
his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhom,  Einl.  §22),  and 
he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the  Bible  been 
different  in  the  two  places.    The  evidence  of  Philo, 
if  less  direct,    is  still  more  conclusive.     His  lan- 
guage shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apo- 
ci-yphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not  make  a  single 
quotation    from   them    (Hornemann,    Observ.    ad 
illustr.  doctr.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philone,  pp.  28, 
29,  ap.  Eichhorn,  Einl.  §2B),  though  they  offered 
much  that  was  favourable  to  his  views.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes  all 
the  books  of  "  the  Prophets,"  and  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiographa,   and    several   of 
them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.),  with  clear 
assertions  of  their   "pi-ophetic"   or  inspired  cha- 
racter.     Of  the   remaining    Hagiographa    (Neh.. 
Ruth,  Lam.,   1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
I.  c).     A  further    trace    of  the    identity   of  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdras],  where 
"  24  open  books  "  are  specially  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated 
to  Ezra  by  inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

Erom  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of  the 
Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine,  and 


■"  Notwithstanding  the  imanimous  judprment  of 
later  writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
doubts  among  the  first  .lowish  doctors  as  to  some 
books.  Thus  in  the  Misbna  (,Tad.  3,  5)  a  discussion 
is  recorded  as  to  Cant,  and  Ecclcs.  whether  tncy 
"  soil  the  hands ;"  and  a  difference  as  to  the  latter 
book  existed  between  the  great  schools  of  Ilillel  and 
Shammai.  The  same  doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  re- 
peated in  another  form  in  the  Talmud  (Sabb.  f.  30,  2j, 
where  it  is  said  that  the  hook  would  have  been  con- 
cealed (till)  but  for  the  quotations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eccles.  s.  f.  : 
"  Aiunt  Ilebraei  cum  inter  cactera  scripta  Salomonis 
quae  antiquata  sunt  ncc  in  mcmoria  duraverunt,  et 
hie  liber  oblitterandus  vidcrctur,  co  quod  vanas  Dei 
asstreret  creaturas ex  hoc  uno  eapitulo  (xii.) 


meruisse  auctoritatem "     Parallel  passages  are 

quoted  in  the  notes  on  the 'passage,  and  by  Blcck, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853,  pp.  322  ff.  The  doubts  as  to 
Esther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  series  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Hottinger  [TIics. 
I'hilol.  1059),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth (On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  App.  C). 
Compare  also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd. 
Vortr.  d.  Jud.  pp.  126  ff. 

°  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  of  Eleazcr  and  Hillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  c(|ualiy  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
of  Scripture,  §§23,  25. 
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aihnittel,  thoii^^h  with  a  less  definite  appreliension  I 
of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  Ijy  the  Helleniziiig 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  tliat  this  Canon  was 
recoijuized,  as  far  as  can  be  detennined,  by  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  connexion  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  f.,  and  their  common 
use  in  Egypt  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  The  History  of  the  Christian  C'-tnon  of  the 
Old  Testament. — The  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits  the  natural 
issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it 
had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion 
as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gi-adually  lost  in 
common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  between 
tlie  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  gi-ew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  public  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  obliterated  in  popular  regard  the  character- 
istic marks  of  their  origin  and  value,  which  could 
onlv  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But  the  custom 
of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judg- 
ment. It  might  seem  as  if  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise  forethought  from 
a  work  for  which  they  were  unfitted  ;  for  by  ac- 
quirements and  constitution  they  were  little  capable 
of  solving  a  problem  whicli  must  at  last  depend  on 
historical  data.  And  this  remark  must  be  applied 
to  the  details  of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents 
of  the  Canon.  Theii'  habit  must  be  distinguished 
from  their  judgment.  The  want  of  critical  tact 
which  allowed  them  to  use  the  most  obviously 
pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras,  Enoch)  as  genuine 
productions  of  their  supposed  authors,  or  as  "  divine 
Scripture,"  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  casual 
and  isolated  testimonies  to  single  books.  In  such 
cases  the  fonii  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  attestation 
requires  to  be  examined,  ;md  after  this  the  com- 
bined witness  of  difi'erent  Churches  can  alone  suffice 
to  stnmp  a  book  with  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  confusion  which  was  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  ina'eased  when 
the  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a  version  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled 
down  to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less  inti- 
mate. The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in 
the  second  century  to  seek  in  "  the  East"  an  "  ac- 
curate'' account  of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," gradually  lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation 
and  literature  were  further  withdrawn  from  the 
circle  of  Christian  knowledge.  The  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion converted  use  popularly  into  belief,  and  the 
investigations  of  Jerome  were  unable  to  counteract 
the  feeling  which  had  gained  strength  silently, 
without  any  distinct  and  authoritative  sanction. 
Yet  one  important,  though  obscure,  protest  was 
made  against  the  growing  eiTor.  Tlie  Nazai'enes, 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  "  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
IS  the  Jews"  (Epiph.  Haer .  xsAx.  1 ) .  They  had 
"  the  whole  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ha- 
giogi-apha  so  called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and 
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the  Kings,  and  Chronicles  and  Estlicr,  and  all  the 
otlier  books  in  Hebrew"  (ICpiph.  I.  c.  Trap'  avrois 
yap  Tra?  6  vi/j.o?  khI  oi  irpocprirai  Kal  ra.  ■ypa<p(:7a 
\eyoueva,  (p-q^l  5e  to  ffrixvp'i]i  koj.  at  BainAeTai 
Kal  Xlapa.XiiT/iixeva,  Kal  Ai(Tdr]p  Kal  raWa  irdfTa 
'ZPpa'iKais  avayivuxTK^Tai).  And  in  connexion 
with  this  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Justin 
Martyr,  who  dr-^w  his  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Palestine,  makes  no  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
writings  in  any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sougiit  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  I.)  of  the  chief  extant  Cata- 
logues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent ;  and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  distinc- 
tive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin  ;  and  the  foraier,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  fi-om  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  (the  Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan. 
Damasc).  The  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
omission  of  the  book  of  Esther  {Melito  \_Athan.'] 
Si/n,  S.  Script.,  Greg.  Naz.,  Amphiloch.,  Leont., 
Niceph.,  Callist.).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  "the  Letter"  (Origen,  Atha- 
nas.,  Gyr.  Hieros.  \_Concil.  Laod.'],  Hil.  Pictav.). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esther], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connexion  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Baruch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  La- 
mentations and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enume- 
rated by  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both 
books.  During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew 
C'anon  is  the  only*  one  which  is  distinctly  recog- 
nised, and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority 
of  those  fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled 
to  the  gi-eatest  weight.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
as  lias  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of 
the  early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  cur- 
rent versions,  and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as 
Scripture,  when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II.) 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  tliis  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  compa- 
ratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  opposed 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors  from 
whom  they  are  quoted.  The  real  divergence  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be 
traced  to  AuGUSTiNE,  whose  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant  ma- 
terials lor  controversy.  By  education  and  cha- 
racter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavourable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except   in    language.     In   s 
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No.  ].— CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  expressly 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture :  f  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  ?  that  it  is  mentioned  ■with 
dniiht.     A  blank  mai'ks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 


I.  CoxciLiAR  Catalogues  : 
[Laodicene]    . .  A.C.  363 

Carthaginian  . .     . .   397  (?) 

Apostolic  Canons  .  . 

I!.  Private  Catalogues  : 
(a)  Greek  UTiters. 


Melito     . . 

. .   A.C.  c.  160 

Origen    . . 

. .   c.  183-253 

Athanasius 

296-373 

Cyril  of  Jmis.  315-386 
Synopsis  S.  Script. 
[Nicephori]  Sticliometria 
Gregory  of  Naz.  300-391 
Amphilochius  . .  c.  380 
Epiphanius  . .  c.  303-403 
Lcontius  . .  . .  c.  590 
Joannes  Damasc.  .  .  1750 
Kicephorus  Callist.  c.  133( 
Cod.  Gv.  Saec.  X.  . . 

(6)  Latin  tvriters. 

Hilarius  Pictav.  A.C.  jc.  370 


Hieronymus 

.      329-420 

Ruffinus     . . 

c.  380 

Augustinns 

.     355-430 

[Damasus] 

rinnocentius]    . 

CassiodoTOs 

.      . .  t570 

Isidonis  Hispal. 

. .  t''^'' 

Saoram. Gallic.  ' 

ante 

annos  1000" 

Cone.  Laod.  Can.  lix.' 

Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  Can. 

xxxix  (Alii  xlvii.).- 
Can.  Apost.  Ixsvi.  (Alii 

Ixxxv.).^ 


Ap.  Euseb.    H.  E.   iv. 

26. 
Ap.  Euseb.    H.  E.   \\. 

25.-' 
Ep.  Fest.   i.    767,   Ed. 

Ben.^ 
Catech.  iv.  35. 

Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  d. 

Kan.  127  ff." 
Crecbier,  a.  «.  0.  117  fl.'' 

Cann.  xii.  31,  Ed.  Ear. 

1840.8 
Ampbiloch.  Ed.  Comltef. 

p.  132.9 
Dc   Mensuris,    p.   162, 

Ed.  Petav.w 
De  Sectis,  Act.  ii.  (Ga\- 

landi,  xii.  625  f.)" 
De  fide  orthod.  iv.  17.'- 

Hody,  p.  648.13 

Jlontfaucon,  Bibl.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  193  f. 


Prol.  in  Ps.  15.''' 

Prol.  Galeat.  ix.  pp.  547 

ff.,  Ed.  Migne.'5 
Expos.  Synib.  37  f."* 

De  doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8.'" 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  188. 

Ep.  adExsup.  (Gallandi, 

viii.  56  f.). 
Delnstit.Div.litt.  xiv.'^ 

De  Orig.  vi.  1." 

Hody,  p.  654. 
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famous  passage  {de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (,13))  he 
enumerates  the  hooks  which  are  contained  in  "  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  inchides  among 
them  the  ^pociyphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  authority 
ofthe  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
Maccabaean  history  as  not  "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temponim  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
quae  Canonicae  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  llachabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judaei,  sed  ecclesiapro  Cauonicis  habet  .  .  .  de  Civ. 
sviii.  36).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
books  ofthe  Maccabees  as  "  received  (recepta)  by  the 
Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read  with  so- 
briety "  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).   But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
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in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  "  Ec- 
clesiastical "  and  j)roj)orly  "  Canonical "  books.  In 
the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers  the  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  remarking  that 
"  the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the  Law,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets  to  which  the  Lord  gives  His  wit- 
ness "  (Aug.  I.  c.\  And  the  original  catalogue  is 
equally  qualified  by  an  introduction  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  authority  of  books  which  are 
received  by  all  and  by  some  of  the  Churches;  and, 
again,  between  those  which  are  received  by  churches 
of  great  or  of  small  weight  (de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii. 
8  (12)  )  so  that  the  list  which  immediately  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  this  rule.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  Augustine's  special  regard  for  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  he 
appeals  to  the  Jews,  "the  librarians  ofthe  Chris- 
tians," as  possessing  "all  the  writings  in  which 
Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (In  Ps.  sL,  Ps.  Ivi.), 
and  to  "  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets," 
which  were  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Jews 
(c.  Gaud.  I.  c),  as  including  "  all  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  "  (de  unit.  Eccles. 
16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place  (de  Civ.  xv. 
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'  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Canon, 
as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  decisive,  in  spite 
of  the  defence  of  Bickell  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  lil.  611  ff.),  as  the 
present  writer  has  sliown  at  length  in  another  place 
(Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  iv.  498  ff.).  The  Canon  recurs  in 
the  Capitular.  Aquisgran.  c.  xx.,  with  the  omission  of 
Baruch  and  Lamentations. 

-  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Hipp.  Can.  xxxvi. 
The  Greek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  the  books  of 
Maccabees ;  and  the  history  of  the  Council  Itself  is  very 
obscure.    Comp.  Cosin.  $82. 

3  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  published  text  of  the  ConcUiar  Canons 
needs  a  thorough  revision.  Ecclesiasticus  is  thus  men- 
tioned ;  i^ojBiv  &e  Trpo(TL<TTOp(Ccr6u>  vfxiv  iJ.av6avei.v  vfi.O}V 
Tous  veov^  Tfiv  (TOil>iav  Tov  no\vixa9ov^  Setpd;^.  Comp. 
Constit.  Apost.  ii.  57. 

The  Canons  of  Laodicea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  iu  the  tjuini-Sextine  Council, 
Ca  .  2. 

*  'Iepe/xia5  trvi' ©piji'ois  KoL  eTTtcTToAiJ  ei'  ivC.  Origen 
expressly  says  mat  this  catalogue  is  w?'  'E  ^  p  a  t  o  t  wa- 
pojifioao-t,  and  begins  with  the  words  :  eio-i  5e  at  eixotri 
6uo  .^I'^Aot  Ka6'  "E/Spaious  a'iSe.  He  quotes  several  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be  seen  below ; 
and  in  his  Letter  to  Afric:inus  defends  the  interpolated 
Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T.  books,  on  the 
groimd  of  their  public  use  {Ep.  ad  Afrit:.  ^  3,  ff.).  The 
whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
places  in  the  clearest  light  tlie  influence  which  the  LXX. 
exercised  on  common  opinion. 

^  Athanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the  words  : 
TOLVTa  TrqyaL  Toy  (Toirripiov  .  •  ,  ev  T0UT0t5  fxoi/ots  tottjs 
evo-e^eta?   BiSaaKoAeiov   euayycXi^erat.      /X7j6et9    T0UT0t5 

eTTt^aAAeTW  jiXTjSt  TOUTojt'  atfyaipeiaQw  ri krrriv  Kai 

€T€pa  ^i/3A.ta  toutoji/  e^ojBei',  ov  fcaroi't^o/xera  fxkr  rervTrw- 
fji€i'a.  6e  Trapo.  Ttou  naTepoiV  avayii'uiaKea'Oai  rots  aprt 
TTpoo-epxofie'i'oi;  Kat  j3ouAo/i€Voi5  KaTijxeicrSai  to;'  r^s 
evtre^eta^  \6yov, 

<•  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  iduntical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
second  enumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  144),  three  books 
of  the  Maccatxes  and  Susanna  are  enumerated  among  the 

'  The  Apocryphal  books  are  headed :   <cal  ocrat  avTL- 
AeyofTai  TJj?  naXaiaq  avTai  etcriv.     Susanna  (i.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 
^8  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words:  7r(£<7as  ex^i-i. 
et  Tt?  6e  Touroji'  e/crb*;  ovk  ev  yvyjtTLOi?. 

3  The  verses  occtir  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianziis,  liut  are  generally  referred  to  Araphilochius. 
Of  Esther  he  says  :  tovtois  nporreyKplvova-i.  tt)>/  'Eo-07)p 
Tire?.  He  concludes :  oCto?  aii;<ru6e'(jTaTos  Kcfu)!/  av  e.ir) 
riiv  9€0iwevaTuji'  ypaxhuti'. 

'"  Epiphanius  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.:  ;^pij(7tnot 
flei'  eicrl  Kai  a)0eAl;u.ol,  aAA'  eh  apidixov  pT]Twv  ovk  ava- 
^ipovTai,  Sib  oxiSe  .  .  .  ii>  ry  r^s  6ia6))KT|s  ki^uitw  [avcTe- 


6ri<Tav}.  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens.  p.  180. 
In  another  place  (adv.  haer.  Ixxvi.  p.  941),  he  speaks  of 
the  teaching  contained  in  "the  xxii.  books"  of  the  Old 
Test.,  in  the  New  Test.,  and  then  ev  Tais  2o<#>iais,  2oAo- 
/lOjl/TOS  Te  (irjjilt  Kat  vlov  Stpa;^  /cat  Tracat?  aTrAw?  0etat9 
7pa<^ai?.  In  ^  third  catalogue  (adv.  haer.  v.  p.  19)  he 
adds  the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (which  he  else- 
where specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the  Hebrew, 
de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.  as 
iv  aix(f>LKeKT(f)  (among  the  Jews),  x(opt5  aAAiof  tlvujv 
pifiKiiMV  evan'oKpvtfiuiv.     Comp.  adv.  haer.  xxix.  p.  122. 

"  Leont.  I.  c.  TavTo.  icrri.  Tot  Kavovi.^6iJ.ei'a  fiipKia  ev 
ttJ  e/CKAijcrta  /cat  TroAata  /cat  vea,  uiv  7a.  TraAata  TTcti'Ta 
Se'xoi'Tat  ot  'E/3paiot. 

'2  Joan.  Damasc.  I.  c.  i^  croi^ta  toO  SoAo/joji'tos  Kat  79 
2o(/)ta  TOU  'l7j(T0v  ....  erapeTOt  jLtef  /cat  /caAat  aAA'  ovk 
apiOfj-OVVTaiy  oiffie  e/cetvTO  ef  Trj  /ct/StoroI. 

'3  Oulbus  noimuUi  adjiciun't  Esthei-,  .Judith,  et  Tobit. 
g/CTO?  6e  TOUTtof  tt;?  ypat^r}^  airav  voQoi'  (Hody,  I.  c.). 

ii  Hilar.  I.  c.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additis  Tobia 
et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundimi  numerum  graeainim 
litterarum  connumerare  .... 

'5  Hieron.  I.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igitur 
Sapieidia,  quae  vulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesujilii 
^irach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Fastor  non  sunt  in  ca- 
none.  Macchabaetyrum  primtim  librnm  Hebraicum  rcperi 
sccundus  Graecus  est ... .  Cf.  Prol.  in  Libros  Saloni.  ad 
Chrimi.  et  Heliod.  Fertur  et  Xlai-apeTO?,  Jesufdii  SirOih 
liber,  et  alius  i//tu6e7riypa0o?,  qui  Sapientin  .^alomonis 

inscribitur Sicut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit,  et  Maccha- 

baeorum  libros  legit  quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicos 
non  recipit,  sic  et  haec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  aedifica- 
tionem  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dog- 
matum  confinnandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  Tlieretn., 
Tobit,  Judith,  Jonam;  Ep.  ad  Faulinum,  liii.  Hence  at 
the  close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by 
Martianay  on  the  place,  adds :  Hucusque  completum  est 
Vet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  canonicae  Scripturae  .  .  .  quas 

transtulit  Hieronymus  .  .  .  .  de   Hebraica  veritate 

caeterae  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  canonicae,  sed 

dicuntur  ecclesiasticae,  istae  sunt,  id  est giving  the 

list  contained  in  Frol.  Galat. 

ic  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinns  says:  Sciendum  t;mien  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  ecclesiaslici 
a  mujoribus  appellati  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia.qnae  dicitiir 
Sol/)7iio)iis,  et  alia  .'^apientia  quae  dicitur _/i!ii  .sirach  .... 
ejusdcm   vero  orrtinis  libellus  est  Tobiae  et  Judith  et 

MachaJiaeorum   libri Quae   omnia  legi  quidem  in 

ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem 
ex  his  fidei  contirmandam.  Cacteras  vero  Scripturas 
a/)oc;-i/p/«'«nominarunt,  (luas  in  ecclesiis  legi  uoluerunt. 

"  See  below. 

'8  Cassiodorus  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of  high 
.respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.    Comp'  Cosin,  ij  89. 

'9  IsidoiTis,  like  Cassiodorus,  gives  the  catalogue  of 
Jerome,  iis  well  as  that  of  Augustine.   Comp.  Cosin,  ^  loi 
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CANON 

23,  4),  "  were  preseiTed  in  the  temple  of  the  He- 
brew people  by  the  care  of  the  succe-ssive  priests." 
But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  frequently  uses 
passages  from  the  apoci-yphal  books  as  co-ordinate 
with  Scripture,  and  practically  disregards  the  rules 
of  distinction  between  the  rarious  classes  of  Sacred 
writings  which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  He 
stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age  of  inde- 
pendent learning,  and  follows  at  one  time  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescriptions  of 
habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and  more 
poweifal. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.C.  397  ?),  though  with  a  resen'ation 
(Can.  47,  De  confirmando  isto  Canone  transmarina 
ecclesia  consulatur),  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
Damasus,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Znr  Gesch. 
d,  Kan.  151  ff.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later 
writers.  But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession 
of  the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury Primasius  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §92  ?), 
m  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  {Moral,  xix.  21,  p. 
G22),  in  the  8th  Bede  {In  Apoc.  iv.  ?),  in  the  9th 
Alcutn  (op.  Hody,  634  ;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flav.  {In  Levit.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  r2th  Peter  OF  Clugni  {Ep.  c. 
I'etr.  Hody,  I.  c),  HuGO  DE  S.  Victore  {de 
Script.  6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  656  ; 
Cosin,  §130),  in  the  13th  HuGO  Cardinalis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Liranus 
(Hody,  p.  657  ;  Cosin,  §146),  WicLiF  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657  ;  Cosin,  §147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §150),  and 
Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  Ximenes  {Ed.  Compl.  ■  Pref.),  Sixtcs 
Senensis  {Biblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan 
(Hody,  p.  662  ;  Cosin,  §173),  repeat  with  approval 
■  the  decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon;  Reuss,  Die  Gesch. 
d.Heiligen  Schriften  N.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of  that  as- 
sembly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the 
growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous." 
The  decree  of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session 
(April  8th,  1546),  at  which  about  53  represen- 
tiitives  were  present,  pronounced  the  enlarged 
Canon,  including  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be  de- 
serving in  all  its  parts  of  "equal  veneration" 
(pari  pietatis  affectu),  and  added  a  list  of  books 
"  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt"  (ne-  cui  du- 
bitatio  suboriri  possit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  imlike  in  its  form  to  any  catalogue  before 
published,  was  closed  by  a  solemn  anathema  against 
all  who  should  "  not  receive  the  entire  books  with 
all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  canonical "  (Si  quis 
autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  par- 
tibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt 
et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro 

■>  The  history  of  the  Catalogue  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin,  §§159 
f.),  and  it  was  ijrohably  limited  to  the  determination 
of  books  for  Ecclesinstical  use  (Reuss,  §325). 
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sacris  et  canouicis  non  susceperit  ....  anathema 
esto.  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  iv.).  This  decree  was  not, 
however,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi,  1 39  ff.  ed. 
1655,  though  Pallavacino  denies  this);  and  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  tenns  in  which  it  is  expressed,  later 
Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escaping 
from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  cla-sses  of 
Sacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the 
subsidiary  clauses.  Du  Pin  {Dissert,  prelim,  i.  1), 
Lamy  {App.  Bibl.  ii.  5),  and  .lahn  {Einl.  ind.  A.  T., 
i.  141  ff'.  ap.  Reuss,  a.  a.  0.  §337),  endeavoured  to 
establish  two  classes  of  proto-Canonical,  and  deutero- 
Canonical  books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic, 
and  to  the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But 
such  a  classification,  however  true  it  maybe,  is  ob- 
viously at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tridentine 
decision,  and  has  found  comparatively  little  favour 
among  Romish  writers  (comp.  [HerbstJ  Welte, 
Einl.  ii.  ff.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  chui'ches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judg- 
ment was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the 
diti'erent  confessions.  The  Lutheran  foiTnularies 
contain  no  definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the 
note  which  Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Apociypha  (ed.  1534),  is 
an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of 
the  Communion:  "  Apocrypha,  that  is  Books  which 
are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  {nicht  gleich  ge- 
halten)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was 
further  expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  se- 
parate books  in  which  Luther  freely  criticized  their 
individual  worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Es- 
dras,  as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earliei 
period  Carlstadt  (1520)  pubhshed  a  critical  essay, 
De  canonicis  scripturis  libellns  (reprinted  in  Cred- 
ner, Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  fi".),  in  which  he 
followed  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  C^anonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Ju- 
dith, Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace,  as  Hagiogi-apha,  though 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  re- 
jected the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  consi- 
derable parts  of  Daniel  as  "utterly  apocryphal" 
{plane  apocryphi ;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the 
"Canonical"  and  "Apocryphal,"  or  "Ecclesias- 
tical "  books.  The  Galilean  confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art. 
3),  adds  {Art.  4)  "  that  the  other  ecclesiastical 
books  are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  could  be  established  out  of  them "  {quo  [sc. 
Spiritu  Sancto']  suggerente  docemur,  illos  [sc. 
libros  Canonicos^  ah  aliis  libris  ecclesiasticis  discer- 
nere,  qui,  id  sint  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmodi, 
ut  ex  iis  const itui  possit  aliquis  fidei  articulus). 
The  Belgic  Confession  (1561  ?)  contaias  a  simikr 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and 
allows  their  public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies 
to  them  all  independent  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  {Art.  6).  The  later  Helvetic  Confession 
(1562,  BuUinger)  notices  the  distinction  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  without  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  on  the  question  (Niemeyer, 
Zibr.  Symb.  Eccles.  Eef.  p.  468).  The  West- 
minster Confession  {Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal 
books  on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and 
concedes  to  them  no  other  authority  in  the  ("hurcli. 
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The  English  Cliurch  (Art.  G)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  ot"  St.  Jerome,  and  (^oacedes  to  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and 
The  prayer  of  Manassas  p)  a  use  "  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the 
establishment  of  doctrine;  and  a  similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hardwick,  /.  c, 
341  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  (Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
*'  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546) 
might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The 
example  of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.  The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyril 
Lucar,  who  was  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  chm-ches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authoritj'-  as  those  whose 
canonicity  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Moii.  Fid. 
Eccles.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  rh  Kvpos  ■Kupa  rod  iravayiov 
irvevfiaros  ovk  exoiKTii/  ws  to.  Kvpiais  Kal  avaucpi- 
lioKws  KavovLKo,  ^i^Kia).  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  Iblloweil  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kimmel,  ii.  pp. 
105  f.),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books  ( airo^XrjTovs  ovx  vyovfiiOu)  in  consider- 
ation of  their  ethical  value  ;  and  the  detailed  decision 
of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Or- 
thodox Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  "Orthodox 
Confession  "  simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to 
the  Church  (Kinlmel,  p.  159,  fj  iKKXriala  e^et  tV 
ii^ovcriav  .  .  .  va  SoKiiJ.a.Q]  tus  ypacpds  ;  comp.  p. 
12:1).  On  the  other  hand  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
held  in  1072,  "  against  the  Calvinists,"  which  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  led  by  Romish  in- 
fluence (yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  Isxxviii.),  jsronounced 
that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  "  ignorantly  or 
maliciously  called  apocryphal,"  are  "  canonical  and 
Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  authority  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn, 
Dosith.  Confess,  pp.  467  f.).  The  Constautinopo- 
iitan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodicene,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  ap- 
pears to  distinguish  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
wholly  to  be  rejected  CSffa  fieuroi  twv  t^s  TraA.aias 
8ia6Y)/cr)j  ^i^Xlaiv  rfj  wapiO/xria^i  tS}v  aytoypd- 
(fioov  ov  avix-K^piKafi^dveraL  .  .  .  ovk  air6^\7}Ta 
rvyxdvovai  Si6\ov).  The  authorised  Russian  Ca- 
techism (The  Doctrine  of  the  Russinn  Church,  &.C., 
by  Rev.  W.  Blackmore,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff.) 
distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the 
judgment  of  Athanasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  as  a  pieparatory  study  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  there  ciui  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of 
Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides 
with  this  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


P  The  Latin  copy  of  1.562  includes  only  2,  3  Esd., 
Wisd..  Eeclus.,  Tobit,  Jiub,  1,  2  Mace.  "(Hardwick, 
Hist,  'if  Art.  p.  275). 
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The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon  ;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at 
an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
(Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  1.71).  Yet  this  change  was  only 
made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c.  a.d. 
370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were  yet 
wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  ('auon,  though  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocrypha  (Larduer,  Credibilitij, 
&c.,  iv.  pp.  427  f. ;  see  Leugerke,  Daniel,  cxii.). 
The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  his 
short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  ii. 
282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  &  2  Sam., 
Ps.,  1  &  2  K.,  Prov.,  Eeclus.,  EccL,  Cant.,  Wisd., 
Ruth,  Hist.  Siis.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  .Jer.,  Lam., 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  St. 
Paul,  omitting  1  &  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit, 
1  &  2  Mace.,  Judith,  (Baruch  ?),  Apocalypse,  Epist. 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  I.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent.,  Jos.,  Jud.,  Job,  1  &  2  Sam.,  David  (i.e. 
Ps.),  1  &2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Barnch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant.,  Ruth,  Esth., 
Judith,  Eeclus.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 
14  Epist.  ■  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  &  2 
Chr.,  Ez.,  Neh.,  EccL,  Tobit,  1  &  2  Mace,  Apoc. 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  4  noL). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient.. 
iii.  5  ft'.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Elcclesias- 
ticornm)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Eeclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and 
Barnch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  "  the  traditions 
of  the  Elders"  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  Aesop  which  weiepopulnrlv 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit."  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  at  once 
to  the  Diatessarou  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of 
"  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest 
on  no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  fiom 
other  sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6  not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origm 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  Otli 
century,  has  presen-ed  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Pei'sian,  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  "  the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public 
masters,"  .as  a  branch  of  common  education  (Junil. 
J)e  part.  leg.  Praef.).  He  divides  the  books  of  the 
Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect,"  and 
those  of  "  mean "  authority.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  the 
exception  of  1  &  2  Chr.,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Ecolesiasticus.  The  second 
class  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2). 
Judith,  Esther,  and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added 
by    "very    many"    {plurimi)    to   the   Canonioil 
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books.  The  remaiiiina;  books  are  piouoiuioed  tn  be 
of  no  authority,  and  of  tliese  Canticles  and  VViidum 
are  said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  {quidatu)  to  the 
Canon.  The  classitication  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  ;  comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ;  Gallandi ,  Biolioth. 
.xii.  79  fl'.  The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the 
Canon,  App.  A.,  pp.  42  tf.,  is  very  imperfect). 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  ain  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority  ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
e;isy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed  (Dillmanu,  Ueber  d.  Aeth.  Kan.,  in 
Ewald's  Jahrbuch,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  ah'eady  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  nbticed.  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Hist.  ant.  et  vindic.  Can.  S.  Vet.  ct  Nov.  Test., 
Lips.  1775.  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch  einer  Bcleucht- 
ung  .  .  .  d.  Bill.  Kanons,  Halle,  1792  ;  Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T.  illustrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  {De  bihlior.  text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Canon,  London,  1849,  is  rather  au  apology 
than  a  history. 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
pi'esents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of 
the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are  obscure 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose : 
both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an  inward 
instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority  :  •  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a 
partial  and  questionable  authority :  both  gained 
deHniteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  i-atifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocrypha. 

The  histoiy  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
exteniis  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  A.D.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The 
second  is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  L>iocletian 
(a.d.  303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scriptui'e  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
features  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Can/m  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.D. — The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and 
perhaps  imconscious  intimations  of  the  position 
which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission 
of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and 
not  of  writing :  of  foimding  a  present  church  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  "  word  " 
is  essentially  one  of  "  hearing,"  "  received,"  and 
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"  handed  down,"  a  "  message,"  a  "proclamation." 
Wiitten  instruction  was  in  e;ich  particular  case  only 
occasional  and  frngmeutaiy ;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  i  ecords  thus 
formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  thj  O.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing  upon 
the  verge  of  "  the  coming  age"  {alwv),  seemed  to 
preclude  the  necessity  antl  even  the  use  of  a  "  New 
Testament."  Yet  even  thus,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  indiaite  that  the  Apostles  regarded  their  written 
remains  as  likely  to  pieserve  a  perfect  exhibition  of 
the  sum  of  Christian  truth,  coordinate  with  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  they  claim  for  their  writings  a 
public  use  (1  Thess.  v.  27  ;  Col.  iv.  16  ;  Kev.  xxii. 
18),  and  an'authoritative  power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  tf . ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  6  ;  Rev.  xxii.  19)  ;  and,  at  the  tim.e  when 
2  Peter  was  written,  which  on  any  supposition  is  an 
extremely  early  writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  placed  in  significant  connexion  with  "  the 
other  Scriptures  "  **  (ras  Aonras  ypacpds,  not  ras 
&\\as  ypa(pds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking.  An 
age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ;  but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  have 
been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  sin- 
gularly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few 
Letters  and  "  Apologies."  As  yet  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  jVpostolic  Fathers  (c. 
70-120  A.D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  the 
need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made  evident  by 
the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
is  chiefly  important  as  proving  the  general  currency 
of  such  outlines  of  history  and  types  of  doctrine  as 
are  preserved  in  our  Canon.  They  show  in  this 
way  that  the  Canonical  books  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must 
therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier  teaching 
on  which  that  was  based.  In  three  places,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a  more 
distinct  reference,  Clement  (Ep.  47),  Ignatius  {od 
Eph.  12),  and  Polycai-p  {Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic 
Epistles  written  to  those  whom  they  were  them- 
selves addressing.  The  casual  coincidences  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  with  the  huiguage 
of  the  Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of  Jnde,  2  Peter,  and 
2,  3  John^  with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and 
1,2  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable, 
all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known,  and  used 
by  them  ;  but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  the 
for-mulas  which  preface  citations  from  the  0.  T. 

"J  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photius  i  Sco-ttotov  Trder;  re  kox  9au^j.aTa  koX  SiSdynara  ....  SieVofe 
{Bihlioth.  254)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the  i  re  koX  (rvvSLrjpOpuJcre  .... 

Canon  refers  only  to  the  Gospels  :  roi-s  toijlov;  ot  avd-  |      '  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  X.  T.  are 
ypa4)ov     Si.a<l>6pois     yKiocro-aLs    ra    a-un-ama    tou  .  italicized  throughout,  for  convenience  of  reference. 
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(f)  •ypa(p))  \iyfi,  yeypairrai,  &c.),*  nor  is  the 
famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  {ad  Philad.  5,  irpocrcpvyuv 
T(fi  f:vayy^\l(fii>s  crapKl'Iriffov  KalToisairo(n6\ois 
&>s  TTpfcrPvTepLCi}  iKK\T]<Tias)  sufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  dis- 
tinct from  tlie  sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The 
coincidences  with  the  Gospels  on  the  other  hand 
both  iu  fact  and  substance  aie  numerous  and  inter- 
esting, but  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  Such  a 
use  would  have  been  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  a  his- 
torical tradition.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ 
were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed 
records ;  and  even  where  memory  was  less  active, 
long  habit  interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of 
new  Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth 
and  paramount  authority  of  the  0.  T.  was  too 
powerful  even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or 
to  admit  of  the  immediate  addition  of  supple- 
mentary books.  But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original 
inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
alreatly  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  ; 
and  by  a  remarkable  agreement  Clement  {ad  Cor. 
i.  7,  47),  Polycai-p  (ad  Phil,  iii.),  Ignatius  (ad 
Bom.  iv.),  and  Barnabas  (c.  i.)  draw  a  clear  line 
between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  from 
whom  they  were  not  separated  by  any  lengthened 
intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for  a  definite 
standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more  pressing, 
so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose  writings  it 
was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  apprehended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  a.d.),  which  may  be 
fitly  temied  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  can-ies  the 
history  of  the  fonnation  of  the  Canon  one  step 
further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained 
in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety 
of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were 
definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  nan'a- 
tives  in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had 
remained, as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create  but  recog- 
nised them.  Without  doubt  and  without  con- 
tr(i\'(>rsy,  they  occvipied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retiiined  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narra- 
tives remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were 
either  interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books 
(The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  &c.),  or 
independent  traditions  (The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  &c.),  and  exercised  more  or  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified  by  univei-sal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr 
yf  c.  246  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  references, 
if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  excluded 

"  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
tha  Latin  versions  of  Polycarp  [ad  Phil.  c.  xii.  "  ut 
his  Soripturis  dictum  est,"  Ps.  iv.  4  ;  P^ph.  iv.  26), 
and  Bainabas  {c.  iv.  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  Matt.  xx. 
IG),  cannot  be  urf>ed  against  the  uniform  practice 
which  i?  observed  in  tlie  original  texts.  Some  of  the 
most  rcnuirUablc  Evangelic  citations  arc  prefaced  by 
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express  citations  from  Christian  books,  shows  that 
they  were  detived  certainly  in  the  main,  probably 
exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that 
each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognised  by  him  (Dial.  c. 
Tri/ph.  §10.'i,  p.  o.'il,  D.  if  yap  to7s  a.T?oixur)iJ.o- 
veufxaffiv  h  <p'r]ix\  virh  r  wv  an  0  (Tt  6  \w  u  {^lat- 
thew,  John)  avTov  Kul  r  civ  fKeivois  ir  apa- 
K0\ov6r\(T<i.VTO3V  (Mark,  Luke)  (xwrfTaxdai 
.  .  .  .  Comp.  Dial.  c.  49  with  Matt.  xvii.  13; 
Dial.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17  ;  Dial.  c.  105 
with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of  Justin  to 
St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i.  6 1 ;  Dial.  63, 
123,  56,  &c. ;  Otto,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift,  u.s.w. 
1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  34  fl.) ;  and  of  the 
other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apoca- 
lypse only  by  name  (Dial.  c.  81),  and  offers  some 
coincidences  of  language  with  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  e%idence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (6  ■Kpefffivrepds 
e\ey().  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fragments 
of  his  '  Enarrations '  preserved  by  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  our 
present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the 
former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original  (ripiJ.-f]yevffe)  ;  and  probably  also 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Frag.  xi.  Routh  ;  comp. 
Iren.  v.  s.  f.),  the  former  Epistles  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter  (Euseb.  If.  E.  iii.  24),  and  the  Apocalypse 
(Frag,  viii.).* 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  genei-al  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writers 
which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gos})els  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  (^ PLiri^acn<i  /xfyaAr]  [Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Haer.  vi.  16 ;  9  ;  13)  ;  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Haer.  li.  3). 
In  other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later 
there  are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Hebrews  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  pp. 
313  ff.)  ;  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn.  xix. 
20  St.  Mark;  Horn.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Basi- 
hdes  (c.  125  A.D.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  0.  T.  (Basil,  ap.  Hipp. 
adv.  Haer.  pp.  238  yeypairrai ;  240  rj  ypa(l>'fi,  &c.). 
A  Gnostic,  Heracleon,  wa.s  the  first  known  com- 
mentator on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the 
history  of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  furnishes  the 
first  distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself*  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  con- 
troversy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.     The  standard 


[Kvpios]  eliTcv  not  Keyei,  which  seems  to  show  that 
they  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  a 
written  narrative  (Clem.  Ep.  13,  46). 

'  A  fragment  of  Papias'  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
cahjpse  is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  publislicd  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoc,  p.  360,  which  is  not  noticed 
by  Routh. 
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of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Marcion  (c.  140  A.D.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gospel  ("The  Gospel  of  Christ") 
which  was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and 
an  "  Apostle  "  or  Apostolicou,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion's  judgment  —  excluding  the  pastoral 
Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc. 
v.;  Epiph.  aiiu.  iiTae/-.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of 
this  Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  oilers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  early 
regarded  as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded 
the  books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse ;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
lirst  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  caimot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  MURATORIAN 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Peshito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.D.  It 
commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third, 
St.  John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text ; 
and  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jiide  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 
{superscripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  name  of  John  " 
superscriptae)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[Epistles]  (M.S.  Catholica,  i.e.  Ecclesia  ?)."  "  We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and 
Peter  only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will 
not  have  read  in  the  Church."  "  Thus  the  cata- 
logue omits  of  the  books  received  at  present  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
2  Peter,  while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of 
the  Revelation  of  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito 
forms  a  remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue. 
It  includes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent 
literature  (Ebed  Jesu  f  1318  A.D.  ap.  Assem. 
Bihl.  Or.  iii.  pp.  3  ff.).  Up  to  this  point,  there- 
fore, 2  Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which 
is  not  recognised  as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative 
writing ;    and   in   this   result   the   evidence    from 
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°  "We  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here  ;  comp. 
Hist,  of  y.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242  flf.,  and  the  references 
there  given. 


casual  quotations  coincides  exactly  with  the  enu- 
meration in  the  two  expi-ess  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  from 
170  A.D.  to  303  A.D. — The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  tlie  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  plac'intellectually  as  well  as  morally  ; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  Roman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  foiin  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with 
the  0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  Irenaeus,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of 
God  and  His  Spirit "  {Adv.  Haer.  ii.  28,  2).  "  There 
could  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer"  {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  8  sq.). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  "  the 
Apostle"  {6  air6ffTO\os,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §14; 
sometimes  air6(TroXoi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "  the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "  as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord"  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  [Strom,  vi.  1 1 , 
§88)  as  "  ratified  by  the  authority  of  ono  Almighty 
power"  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §2).  Tertullian  notices 
pai'ticularly  the  introduction  of  the  word  Testament 
for  the  earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
dispensation  and  the  record  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  1),  and 
appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  as  made  up  of  tlie 
"  Gospels  "  and  "  Apostles"  (adv.  Prax,  1.5).  This 
comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  thii-teen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of  these  books  was  ever 
afterwards  rejected  or  questioned  till  modern  times. "" 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  un- 
decided. The  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the 
last  section,  severally  received  some  books  which 
were  not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error 
lay  in  defect ;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or 
unapostohc  books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a 
popular  use,  before  they  finally  passed  into  obli\ion. 
Both  these  phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in 
time  and  range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
internal  character  of  the  books  in  question.  The 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings 
belongs  to  special  introductions  ;  but  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  III.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bears  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed"  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  universally  received,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period  ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?)  and 
Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Afiica  and  Rome.     The 


•  The  Manichees  offer  no  real   exception   to  the 
truth  of  this   remark.      Comp.  Beausobre,  Hist,  de 

Manich.,  i.  ff.  297  f. 
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I'jiistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the  other 
liund,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep.  of  St. 
I'eter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
<  'luion  is  much  more  copious  during  this  peiiod 
timn  dwing  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and  not  of 
inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary  prac- 
ti(;e,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and  not 
iiy  criticism.  Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  perpe- 
tuated by  a  living  tradition;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavourable  to  the  peiinanent  solution 
ot'  difficulties,  it  gives  ti-esh  force  to  the  claims  of 
the  acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Origen, 
(JrPRiAN,  Methodius  \  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
I'or  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
(if  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
cloai"  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  litei'ature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  A.d. 
:''t')3-397. — The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Instit.  v.  2  ;  de  mort.persec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so 
^reat  and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of 
■li;stroying  the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of 
the  records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan 
of  the  empei-or  was  in  part  successful.  Some 
\vere  found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  sur- 
iL'uder  of  the  Sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the 
(juestion  of  the  readmission  of  these  "  traitors  "  (tra- 
ditores),  as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created 
I  schism  in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  main- 
t.iiued  the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be 
regarded  as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
•Janon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
(ommon  with  the  Catholics  the  same  "  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Testaments"  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57  ;  Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integiity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  wliich  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
'vvhich  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pre- 
sent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.d.  397),''  and  fi-om  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rufinus,  Philastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained^  (Isid.  Hisp.  Froem.  §§85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Sp-ian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
("anon  of  the  Peshito.     Chrysostom  (t4:07  A.D.), 
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y  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks  the 
floubt  which  had  existed,  as  to  the  Hebrews  :  Epistolae 
I'auli  Apostoli  xiii  ;  ejusdem  ad  Hebraeos  una.  In  the 
Council  of  Hippo  {Can.  36)  the  phrase  is  simply  "  xiv 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  as 
to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
letter.     Comp.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Bard.,  129,  §3. 

'  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
lownwards   very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 


Theodore  of  Moi'SUestia  (f429  a.d.),  and 
TiiEODORET,  who  represent  tlie  Church  of  Antioch, 
furnish  no  endence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  Apocalijpse. 
JUNILIUS,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching 
at  Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2,  3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the  Apjo- 
calypse.  And  though  Ephrem  Syrus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse  {0pp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw 
some  discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from 
them,  which  occur-  in  those  writings  which  are  only 
presei-ved  in  a  Greek  translation. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gre- 
gory of  JvAZiANZus  (tc  389  A.D.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious  "  (v6Qov)  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority  "  (oj  ■jrA.eious),  in  thatof  Amphilo- 
CHIUS  (c.  380  A.D.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which  even  if  it 
has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  belongs  to 
the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is  commonly 
connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the  same  omis- 
sion of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (1386  A.D.);  though  Epiphanius,  who 
was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contemporary,  con- 
firms the  Western  Canon,  while  he  notices  the 
doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Apocidypse  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  there  down  to  a  late  period, 
though  in  other  respects  the  ConstantinopoUtan 
Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nicephorus,  Pho- 
Tius,   Oecumenius,   Theophylact,   t  c.    1077 

A.D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(f373  A.D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Eusebius 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies {H.  E.  iii.  25).  "His  testimony  is  by  no 
means  ft-ee  tr-om  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  ob- 
viously consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  be 
used  to  fix  the  intei-pretation  of  the  fonner  and 
more  cursory  notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknow- 
ledged books  (dfio\oyovfi€va)  he  places  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.e.  fourteen, 
H.  E.  iii.  3),  1  John,   1  Peter,  and  {ei  ye  (pave'tT]) 


Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
in  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
text  in  Cod.  Barl.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2833  (sec.  xi.),  in 
which  it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  severa. 
respects  from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Dcr 
Laodicenerbrief,  Leips.  1843,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek 
title  in  G  (not  F),  irpos  A.aov&a.K-qua<;  apxerai,  is  appa- 
rently only  a  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  from  tLe 
form  of  the  name  {//.  Laudicenses). 
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No.  IV.— THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Ouly  "  disputed  "  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognized  as  authoritative. 
The  svmbols  are  used  as  before. 


is   .  „ 


I.  CoNciLiAR  Catalogues  : 

[Laodicea] 

Carthage       

Apostolic  (Concil.  Quinisext.) 

II.  Oriental  Catalogues  : 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Peshito  Version    . . 

Junilius        

Joann.  Damasc 

Ebed  Jesu 

(6)  Palestine. 

Eusebius       

Cyril  of  Jerus 

Epiphauius 

(c)  Alexandria. 

Origen 

Athanasius 

{d)  Asia  Minor. 

Gregor.  Naz 

Amphilochius       

(e)  Constantinople. 

Chrysostom  

Leontius       

Nicephorus 

11.  Occidental  Catalogues  : 

(a)  Africa. 

Cod.  Clarom 

Augustine 

(b)  Italy. 

Can.  Murat 

Philastrins 

Jerome         

Rufinus         

Innocent       

[Gelasius] 

Cassiodonis  (  Vet.  Trans.')  . . 

(c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Sev 

Cod.  BaroG.  206 


() 


* 

*  * 

*  * 
* 

*  * 

+      * 


() 


L.  c.  supr.^ 
L.  c.  fivpr. 
L.  c.  siipr.^- 


L.  c.  siqyr. 
h.  c.  siipr.^ 
L.  c.  supr. 

H.  E.  iii.  25.* 

L.  c.  supr.^ 

Ado.  haer.  Ixxxi.  5. 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 

L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr  7 

Synopsis  S.  Script,  torn, 

vi.  p.  318  A.8 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr.^ 


Tisclidf.  Cod.  Clarom. 

pp.  468,  sq. 
L.  c.  supr. 

Hist.  N.  T.  Canon,  pp. 

558  ff. 
Haer.  88  (AU.  60).'« 
Ad  Paul.  Ep.  53,  §8  (i. 

p.  548,  Ed.  Migne). 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  snpr. 
L.  c.  supr. 
De  inst.  div.Litt.  14." 

Be  Ord.  Lihr.  S.  Script. 

init.^^ 
Hody,  p.  649. 


•  The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 
plaineil  by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a  list 
of  books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use:  otra  Sel  /3i/3Aia 
ai'aytvMa-Kea-Sai.,  compared  with  the  fonner  canun  ■  oti 
ov  Sei  t6iajTiKOU5  i/(aA|aou9  \eye<T9aL  er  ijj  eKKKrfaic^,  k  t.A. 
Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

''  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (StaTa-yal  . .  .  iv  6ktu>  ^i^Ai'ots)  for  esoteric  use. 
When  tlic  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quinisextine 
<"'ouncil  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  corruptions;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  tlie 
I'lpistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  index  before  the  general  summary  of  books;  wliiili 
again  is  loUovved  by  Ihc  .titles  of  the  Apocryphal  Tsalnis 
of  Solomon. 


3  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  according 
to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

••  The  other  chief  passages  in  Eusebius  are,  IT.  E.  iii.  3, 
24  ;  ii.  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is  ara/ce(|)a- 
\aiMcraa-9ai  Ta;  Sri\oj6eiaa<;  1-^5  (caii-iys  !ii.a.6rJKri<;  ypatjtas. 

5  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  ra  &e  AoiTra  Trarra 
e$(o  Kec<r6io  iv  Scvrepw'  (cal  ocra  fx-ev  h'  eKKA>)(Ti'a  fji) 
ai^ayLvuiUKeTaij  ravTa  jur^Se  Kara,  (ravrov  avayLvuiaKe 
Ka9ui<;  riKOvcrat;  .... 

•^  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (comp.  above), 
;ii7)5ei9  to)!toi?  eTrijSaAAeTco,  (ji»)5e  TOUTiof  6.^aipei<T6ui  Tt. 

'  Amphiloch.  /..  c.  : — 

Twi<;  Sk  </)acrt  Trjf  Trpbs  'E/3paiow9  vodov, 
OVK  efi  Ae'yoi'Tes'  yvri<TCa  yap  rj  x^Pi^- 

tleV   Tl   KOLTTOV  ;    KaSoAlKWl"    eTTiorToAui' 

Tii'es  fiec  eTTTa  (l>a<Tiv,  ol  Sk  rpti?  ^oior 
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in  case  its  autheyiticitij  is  ailmitted  (such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning),  the  Apocalypse.  Tlie  second  class 
of  disputed  books  (apTi\€y6iJ.eva)  he  subdivides 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were 
generally  known  and  recognised  (yvccpt/xa  to7s 
•7roAAo7s),  including  the  Epistles  of  Jaines,  Jade, 
2  Peter,  2,  3  John  ;  and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  spurious  {v6Qa),  that  is  which  were 
either  unauthentic  or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle), 
and  according  to  some  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  These  two  great  classes  contain  all  the 
books  which  had  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
were  in  common  distinguished  from  a  third  class 
oi  heretical  forgeries  {e.g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas, 
Peter,  Mathias,  &c.). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  pai'ti- 
cularly  desen'iiig  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  favour, 
of  the  apostolic  authoi-ity  of  2  Feter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  wintings  of  the  first  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender ;  but  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"generally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
tbllow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nicene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  wi-iters  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  266,  which  includes  the  most  impoi-tant  Cata- 
logues of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
supply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  gi-eat 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
all  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en- 
forced the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hehrev-s,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  letl  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {Praef.  ad  Antilegoni.).  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standai'd  for  the  canonicity  of  the  f^crip- 
tures  in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 
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of  .St.  .John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Pomans' 
Galatians,  Ejthosians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St- 
Peter,  in  the  lii-st  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel  of 
Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews, 
St.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  re- 
maining Antilegomena  with  varyuig  degrees  of  dis- 
respect, though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2,  3  Jolin  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kaifmn  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  pp.  295  tl'.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  internal 
evidence  were  vai'iously  extended  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Melancthon,  Centur.  Magdeb.,  Flacius, 
Gerhard  :  comp.  Keuss,  §334) ;  and  especially 
with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Romish  Church 
by  Chemxitz  {Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73).  But 
while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers  was  to 
place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of  autho- 

1  ity,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in  any 
of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit  the 
"  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testimients,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegom.ena  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  "  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to  their 
authors"  {Be  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreii'S,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity    {Praef.  ad  Hebr. ;  ad 

2  Petr.)  ;  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1.552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethiui  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church  "  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition 
is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the 
O.  T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  then  it  is  said 
summarily,  without  a  detailed  catalogiie,  "  all  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical 
(pro  Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  re- 
mains between  the  "  Canonical  "  books,  and  such 


notes  on  table  no.  IV. — continued. 


fjLLav  &k  IleTpou  Tqv  r    'Iwdin'ov  y^iav  .   .   . 

Tifes  fief  eyKpi'i'ovtrir,  oi  ttAciovs  Se  yt 
I'oflo;'  \iyov(Jiv.     Outo5  ai/zeuSeVTaro? 
Kafwf  6.V  eL>j  ruiv  6eOTTvev<rTOiV  ypa<f)o}i'  .   .   . 

s  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  which  agrees  ^^  ith  that  of 
the  Ppshito,  is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evidence  oi 
the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  works.  The  quotation 
from  2  Peter,  which  is  found  in  Hum.  in  Joann.  34  (33), 
lom.  viii.  p.  230  (ed.  Par.  1,  stands  alone.  Suidas'  asser- 
tion (s.  V.  itaavvyji)  that  he  received  "  the  Apocalypse  and 
Utree  Epistks  of  St.  John"  is  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

9  Nicophorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  is  placi'd  also  among  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  122). 

'"  This  catalogue,  which  excludes  the  KpistU  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Ap<Kalypse  (statutuni  est  nihil  aliud  Icgi 
in  ccclesia  deljerc  catholica  nisi  .  .  .  .  ct  Paul!  trcdeciiu 


epistolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  followed  by  a  section 
in  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "other  [heretics]  who 
assert  that  the  Kpistle  tii  the  Hebreics  is  not  Paul's " 
(Haer.  89).  And  in  another  place  {Uaa-.  60)  he  reckons 
it  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  different  statements  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  compilation. 

"  This  catalogue  is  described  .as  "secundum  antiquani 
translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the  Catholic  epistles 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe  that  it  includes 
only  three  epistles.  Epistolae  Petri  ad  gentes,  Jacofri, 
.Johannis  ad  Parthos.  The  insertion  of  Judae  after 
gentes,  seems  to  have  been  a  typographical  error,  for  the 
present  writer  has  not  found  the  reading  in  any  one  of 
four  MSS.  which  he  has  examim  d. 

'2  In  another  place  (Dc  cedes.  Offic.  i.  12)  Isidore  men- 
tions without  condemning  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  2,  3  John,  2  I'eter,  hut 
not  as  to  Juile. 
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"  Canonical  books  as  have  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Church;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of"  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  Bihlioth.  <S'.  i.  1  ; 
Caietan,  Praef.  adEpp.  ad  Hehr.,  Jac,  2,  3  John, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agreed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon;  for  all  the  other  pro- 
testant  confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Conf.  Belg.  4 ;  Conf.  Gall.  3  ; 
Conf.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
ceded by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Articles 
take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge)  of  the 
doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena ;  and  the  chief  con- 
troversialists of  the  Reformation  accepted  the  full 
Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Disp.  on 
Scripture,  cxiv.  p.  105  ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  8  ;  Jewel,  Befetice  of  Apol.  ii.  9,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  Roman  an.l  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  were  less  marked ;  and  the  two  conflict- 
ing Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  tenns, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  po- 
pular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  {Ct/r.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  p. 
42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i.  p.  467).  The  confession 
of  Metrophanks  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  ;  and  compares  their  number — thirty-three — 
with  the  years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even 
the  number  of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of 
a  divine  mystery."  {Metroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105, 
VA.  Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  pi'esent,  as  was 
already  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
(Leo  Allatius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bihl.  Grace,  v.  App.  p. 
38),  the  Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
Church  as  equal  in  Canonical  authoiity  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  remaining  books  {Catechism,  I.  c. 
supr.). 

The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general  course 
which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural. 
Semlor  {Untersmh.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  later  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  fonnation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  boola 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  tht  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (E.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  gi'owth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregai'ded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T- 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,   the 
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gi-eat  work  of  Lardner  {Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works  i. — vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  fur- 
nishes ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the 
earlier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of 
later  inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  ori- 
ginal passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the 
Canon  {Quellensammluw],  u.  s.  w.,  Ziirich,  1844) 
is  useful  and  fairly  complete,  but  frequently  inac- 
curate. The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  fol- 
lowers often  contain  very  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  books  in  relation  to 
later  teaching,  however  perverse  their  conclusions 
may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch  has  vin- 
dicated, perhaps  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in 
the  main  rightly,  the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  (  Versuch  zur  Her- 
stellung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlangen,  1845;  and  Erwieder- 
ung,  u.  s.  w.,  Erlang.,  1846).  The  section  of  Reuss 
on  the  subject  (J)ie  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften 
N.  T.,  2te  Aufl.  Braunschw.  1853),  and  the  ai'ticle 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyklop.  s.  v.)  contain  va- 
luable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     [B.  F.  W.] 

CANOPY  ((CftivctfTreTov  ;  conopeum;  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofernes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
"  pillai-s"  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  include 
a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  although 
its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury  and 
display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness.  VaiTO 
(-ff.  B.  ii.  10.  8)  uses  qicae  in  conopeis  jacent  ot 
languid  women  very  much  as  avaTvav6iJi.eyos  .... 
eV  r^  icaiyonreicf  (1.  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illusti^a- 
tion,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Conopeum.)  It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofernes  ? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp. 
2  Sara.  XX.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  for 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace ;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillai's  without  much  difiiculty.    [H.  H.] 

CANTICLES  (Dn''B^n  T'K',  Song  of  Songs, 

i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs  ;  ^fffxa  aafiaTooy  ; 
Canticum  Canticoriim),  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  Tuio 
SOMG  OF  Solomon.  No  book  of  the  0.  T.  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been 
more  frequently  selected  for  separate  translation 
than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view  : — I.  Au- 
thor and  date  ;  II.  Form;  III.  Meaning;  IV.  Ca- 
nonic it  y. 

I.  Author  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon  ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of 
the  Talmudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Jloses 
Kimchi ;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition.     Among  Eng- 
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lish   scliolars    Keunicott,    among  German   Eichorn  |  On  tlio  wliole  then  it  seems  unuecessaiy  to  depart 
and  KosenmuUer,  regard  tlie  poem  as  belonging  to    Horn  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebievv  title. 

■  ■^--      ■  Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 

great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Rabbi- 
nical and  some  Christian  writers,  iu  determining  at 


the  afft  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (^Kcnnicott,  Dins,  i 
pp.  20-22 ;  Eichorn,  Isagogen  in  V.  T.  P.  iii 
§  ()47,  p.  .531,  ff.  ed.  sec 


Rosenm.  Animadv.  on 
Lowth.    Praelect.,    Schol.   in    V.  T.).     Keiinicott 
based  his  opinion  upon  the  uniform    insertion  of 
the  *,  in  all   the  copies,    in   the   name   of  Da\-id 
(IMl).     The   name,    however,   occurs   only   once 
(iv.  4)  :  and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  soli- 
tary uistance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed 
error  in  transcription.     At  any  rate  the  insertion 
of  the  *  would  not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far-  down 
as  the  time  of  Ezia  ;   since  we  find  the  same  pecu- 
liarity  in    Hos.    iii.    5,   and   Am.    vi.    5    (Gesen. 
Lex.   s.  ■».).     The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  Kosenmiiller,  and  especially 
by  Eichorn.     But  Gesenius  {Heh.  Gr.  §2)  assigns 
the    book  to    the    golden  age    of   Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  traces  "  the   few  solitary  Chaldaisms " 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to   the 
«hands    of  Chaldee   copyists.     Gesenius   has  more- 
over suggested   an   important  distinction  between 
Chaldaisms,  and  dialectic  variations  indigenous  to 
N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  and 
Canticles  w$re  composed.     The  application  of  this 
principle  is  suflicient  to  eliminate  most  of  the  Chal- 
daisms alleged  by  Eichom   {e.  g.  ^^  for  "Iti'^)  ; 
while  the  occm-renee  of  similar  forms  in  Phoenician 
affords  an  indication  of  other  intrusive  forces  beside 
the   Aramean   acting   upon  the  Biblical    Hebrew. 
Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was 
written  in  N.   Palestine,  and  consequently  tinged 
with  a  local  colouring,  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
which  places  it  among  the  "  one  thousand  and  five" 
songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32).     Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19 
with  2  Chr.  viii.  6,  where  the  buildings  of  Lebanon 
are  decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jemsalem, 
and  are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the 
"house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"   (1  K.  vii.  2), 
which   was  probably  in  Jerusalem.     By  a  further 
comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson  {Bibl. 
Hes.  iii.  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  momitain  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9).     In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  scenery,  and  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
Atistically  this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  general  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.     In  our 
own  language   such    compositions   are  not   unfre- 
quently  accommodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  some- 
times to  provincial  dialects.     If,  moreover,  it  should 
be  urged  that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms ; 
it  may  be  replied  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  Aramean  literature  of  his  own  time, 
and  that  he  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enrichment  (Gesen.  Ifcb.  Gr.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  himd  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity, 
'["he  mor'al  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rous self-accusation  ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 


what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  St/n.  Pref.  ad  Cant.).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience  : 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a  spi- 
ritually-minded man  could  have  composed  such  a 
poem  ;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  written 
while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of  God. 
Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the  com- 
position was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itselt 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  HI.  below. 

II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  title.     The  rendering  of  Dn''K'n  "fK', 

mentioned  by  Simonis  {^Lex.  Heh.),  "  series  carmi- 
num"  (comp.  ffeipa,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can 
scarcely  compete  with  Gesen.  "  Song  of  Songs, 
i,  e.    the   most   beautiful   of   songs"    (comp.    Ps. 

xlv.  1,  ri'T'l.''.  "1"'^,  "  a  delightful  song,"  Gesen.; 

"  carmen jucundum,"  Rosenm.;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
Idy.  viii.  irpo(X<pt\is  fieKos).  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  being  a  modern  discovery.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  Lat.  "  Cantica  canticorum," 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of 
Israel,  uttered  iu  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the 
Lord."  Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  considered  it  a 
drama  in  five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  trans- 
lations published  in  England  is  entitled  "  The  Can- 
ticles, or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre," 
1549;  and  in  1596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in 
8  eclogues,  by  J.  M.  [Jervase  Markham]  ;  the 
number  of  eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Idylls  into  which  the 
book  was  afterwards  divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to 
the  18th  cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regai-ded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  vvn(piKhv  SpSjUa  re 
Kal  ^(Tfia.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pastoral 
Eclogue,"  or  a  "  Dramatic  poem  ;"  according  to 
Lowth,  "anepithalamii\m,  or  oapiarvs  nuptialis  of 
a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  while 
differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  making 
it  continuous,  "  carmen  amatorium  "  (Mich.).  A 
inodified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossuet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or  scenes  of  a  pas- 
toral drama,  corresponding  with  the  7  days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.). 
Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  Williams, 
and  Lowth  ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
(Fraqm.  Calmet),  who  proposes  one  of  6  days;  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  ante- 
nuptial, as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire 
nuptial  theoiy  has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Bossuet, 
and  involves   iu  its  destruction   the  remaining  six 
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{Not.  ad  Lou'tk.  Pracl.  xxxi.).  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Lowth  does  not  compromise  himself  to 
the  perfectly  dramatic  character  of  the  poem.  He 
makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kiud,  i.  e. 
dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and  therefore  not  more  dra- 
matic than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of 
Horace.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover a  plot ;  and  evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more 
by  the  term  "  pastoral "  than  by  the  term  "  drama." 
Moreover,  it  seems  cleai',  that  if  the  only  dramatic 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  scenery,  and  allusions,  renders  the 
term  drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idi/U. 
Bossuet,  however,  claima  it  as  a  regular  drama  with 
all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model.  Now  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  Canticles 
make  up  a  drama,  or  a  series  of  idylls,  as  which 
of  these  two  Greek  names  the  more  nearly  ex- 
presses its  form.  And  if  with  Lowth  we  recog- 
nize a  chorus  completely  sympathetic  and  assistant, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  calling  the 
poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
allegorical  school  which  ai'e  based  upon  the  dra- 
matic idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so  in- 
fi-equent,  or  so  indefinite ;  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident, 
that  the  strongly  mai'ked  idyllic  scenery  could  not 
fail  to  outweigh  the  scai'cely  perceptible  elements 
of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the  Idyllic 
theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio,  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  a  similar  foi-m  among  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  "Cassides"  (Sir  W.  Jones, 
Poes.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by  Good, 
became  for  a  time  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the 
allegorical  school.  After  Markham's  translation, 
however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius,  we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as 
getting  rid  of  that  dramatic  vmity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators;  e.  gf. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  late 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  HaiTard 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Meier,  &c.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  the 
want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth  ;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  drama,  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
stnicture. 

liy  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen- 
mnller  may  be  considereii  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  haa  been  divided  with  reference 
to  its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external 
fonn  ((?.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  xviii.  30,  36  ;  Cant,  i  v.  11  with 
Theocr.  xx.  26,  27;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 
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xxiii.  23-26 ;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Sijn. ; 
Lowth,  Prael. ;  Gray's  Key^.  In  the  essential 
matters  of  form  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  re- 
semblance does  not  exist. 

III.  Alenning. — The  schools  of  intei-pretation 
may  be  divided  into  three : — the  mystical,  or 
typical ;  the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1 .  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
offshoot  of  the  allegorical,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  maniage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  maniage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Harmer's  variation)  was  the  favourite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appeai'ance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentaiy  upon  the  Cant. 
Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  application,  is 
condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.d.  420).  It  reappears 
in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and  was  received 
by  Grotius.  As  invohing  a  literal  basis,  it  was 
vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius,  Durham,  and 
Calovius ;  but  approved  of,  and  systematized  by 
Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowi;h,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams.  The 
arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root  in 
Gemiany:  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an 
Israehtish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the 
general  theory  fi-om  the  neglect  which  was  inevit- 
able after  the  reactionaiy  movement  of  the  19th 
centmy  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical. — Notwithstiinding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  pi'inciple  of 
intei-pretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8)j  Jesus 
Sirach  (xlvii.  14-17)  ;  Wisd.  (viii.  2)  ;  and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apion.  i.  §  8)  ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with 
any  certainty  fai-thei  back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  Introd.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the  beloved 
is  taken  to  be  God,  the  loved  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  general  relation  is  ex- 
panded into  more  particular-  detail  by  the  Targum. 
or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song  of 
songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
fi'om  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In  order  to 
make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  inter- 
changing of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
gum was  still  further  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews ;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into 
their  liturgical  services  ;  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to 
the  p;ist  and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It 
would  be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as 
that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained 
an  expression  in  the  intei-pretation  of  the  Canticles. 
Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn 
Caspe  (1200-12.50),  which  considers  the  book  a-s 
representing  the  union  between  the  active  intellect 
(intellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  ol 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786)  ;  which,  without  actually  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  in   abeyance,   and   meanwhile  to 
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devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present 
the  most  le<arned  Rabbis,  t'oUowing  Lowesohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Hexheimer,  1848  ;  Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  inter- 
pretation, imported  hj  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  tiU  the  revival  of 
lettei-s  ;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  b(5en 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.),  and 
was  stigmatised  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2nd  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists. 
In  the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was 
reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by  Pufiendorf  (1776), 
and  the  reactionary  allegorists;  the  majority  of 
whom,  however,  with  Kosenm.  return  to  the 
system  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are: — (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more 
fuliy  wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1340),  Bright- 
man  (1600),  and  Cocceius  ( 1603-1699).  According 
to  De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  ii-om  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  fin.  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the  Cant,  into 
a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church ;  his  detail  is  highly  elaborate,  e.  g. 
in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to  Peter 
Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Robert  Trench 
(1290).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the  allegorical 
meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius,  and  Corn,  a  Lapide  the  Bride  is  the 
Virgin  ALary.  (cf.)  Pufiendorf  refers  the  spiritual 
sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  death 
and  burial. 

3.  The  Literal  interpretation  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of 
Theodore  JNIopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers, 
in  opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by 
many  regarded  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation 
appears  from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  tliis  opinion 
only  to  condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  prolific  genius  of  mediaeval  allegory,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  (vid.  supr.)  ; 
and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (Bodl.  Oppenh.  Coll. 
No.  625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him 
referred  conjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  13th  cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  cele- 
brating the  humble  love  of  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess. The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded 
by  CasteUio  (1544)  ;  who  called  the  Cant.  "  Col- 
loquium Salomonis  cum  amica  qu&dam  Sula- 
mitha,"  and  rejected  it  from  the  Canon.  Following 
out  this  idea,  Whiston  (1723)  recognised  the  book 
as  a  composition  of  Solomon  ;  but  denounced  it  as 
foolish,  lascivious,  and  idolatrous.  Meanwhile  the 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 
literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and   spiritual  interpre- 
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tation  ;  and,  after  its  dramatical  development  by 
Bossuet,  lung  continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme 
of  the  mystical  school.  In  1803  it  was  recon- 
structed by  (iood,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.  The  purely  literal  theory,  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  allegorical  intei-preta- 
tion,  and  on  the  other  to  Castellio  and  Whiston, 
owes  its  origin  to  Germany.  Michaelis  (1770) 
regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of  wedded  love, 
innocent,  and  happy.  But,  while  justifying  its 
admission  into  the  Canon,  he  is  betiayed  into  a 
levity  of  remark  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  book  is  inspired  (Not.  ud 
Lowth.  Prael.).  From  this  time  the  scholarship 
of  GeiTnany  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
literalists.  The  literal  basis  became  thoroughly 
dissociated  from  the  mystical  superstructvu'e  ;  and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  elucidate  the 
true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most  generally 
received  interpretation  of  the  modem  literahsts  is 
that  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Jacobi 
(1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ainmon,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  &c. ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Jleier  of 
Tiibiugen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg, in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon :  the  object  of  his  seductive 
endeavours  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  sm- 
rounded  by  the  glories  of  the  court,  and  the  fasci- 
nations of  unwonted  splendour,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily 
separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  \\\\.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1).  • 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7)  :  scene — a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  (' '  daughters  of  Jera- 
salem  ")  ;  who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5) :  the  shepherdess  explains 
to  the  court-ladies  the  craelty  of  her  brothers, 
which  had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself 
and  her  beloved. 

Sect.  3  (iii.  6 — v.  1) :  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  be- 
trothed into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her. 
Some  of  her  court  companions  are  favourably  im- 
pressed by  her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2 — viii.  4)  :  the  shepherdess  tells 
her  dream,  and  still  farther  engages  the  sympathies 
of  her  companions.  The  king's  flatteries  and  pro- 
mises are  unavailing. 

Sect.  5  (viii.  5-14) :  the  conflict  is  over  ;  virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory :  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home  ;  \-isiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (\\n.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  onre 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the 
allegorical  intei-pi-etation  have  been  finally  driven 
from  the  field. '  Even  in  Gennany  a  strong  band 
of  reactionary  Allegorists    have    maintained   their 
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ground,  including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser, 
Kcsenmiiller,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the 
whole,  their  tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase  ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in 
Rosenmiiller.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  Literalists 
has  been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837,  38) ;  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  religions  design. 
It  should  be  observed  that  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views  of  Jacobi 
and  liis  followers ;  who  conceive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in  no  way 
unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The 
internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegorists  are 
substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by  Calo- 
vius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation.    The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8  ;  v.  7  ;  vii.  1,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  So- 
lomon addressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12): 
{d.)  particulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  decent  love  (v.  2) :  (e.)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  man-iage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will  readily 
be  obsen-ed  that  these  arguments  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  {Not.  ad  Lowth.)  at  a  very 
low  rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
such  authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbelot, 
&c.  (see  Rosenm.  Animad.).  Rosenmiiller  gives  a 
song  of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish 
commentator,  which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning. 
For  other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  Lane's 
Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections 
taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  {Neio 
Transl.).  It  would  seem  that  there  is  one  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in  question. 
In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed  ; 
and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being:  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  tlie  kind. 
But  the  most  impoiiant  consideration  adduced  by 
the  literalists  is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the 
production  of  a  ditlerent  count)-y,  and  separated 
from  the  songs  of  the  Sufis  and  the  Hindoo  mys- 
tics by  an  interval  of  nearly  2000  years.  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs 
out  of  a  religion  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Pantheism  of  I'ersia  and  Imiia.  In  short, 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  two  cases  are 
utterly  dissimilar.  But  the  literalists  are  not 
content  with  destroying  this  analogy  ;  they  proceed 
farther  to  maintain  that  allegories  do  not  geneially 
occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without  some  intima- 
tion of  their  secondary  meaning,  which  intimation 
in  the  case  of  the  Cant,  is  not  forthcoming.  They 
argue  from  the  total  silence  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that  it  is 
uninspired  ;  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bcai- 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  sense 
which  would  have  rendered  it  a  perfect  treasury 
of  reference  for  Paul,  when  unfolding  the  spiritual 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor. 
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xi.  2  ;  Rom.  vii.  4  ;  Eph.  v.  23-32).  Again,  it  is 
urged,  that  if  this  poem  be  allegorically  spiritual, 
then  its  spiritualism  is  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which 
assigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philosophy  of  Solomon, 
as  given  in  EccL,  is  a  philosophy  of  inditlerence, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all 
sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of 
Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence  on  his 
life ;  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Cant,  when  a  young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy  ?  If  the  poem  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  the  last  fact  recorded  of  him  that  "  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord,  his  God  ?"  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  maintained  that  no  otlier 
writer  would  have  selected  Solomon  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Messiah.  The  excessively  amative  character 
of  some  passages  is  designated  as  almost  blas- 
phemous when  siipposed  to  be  addressed  by  Christ 
to  His  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8) :  and  the  fact  that 
the  dramatis  personae  are  three,  is  regarded  as  de- 
cidedly subversive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle 
gorists  is  the  matrimon'al  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxsiv.  15,  16  ; 
Num.  XV.  39  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27  ;  Jer.  iii.  1-1 1  ;  Ez. 
xvi.,  sxiii.,  &c.).  It  is  fiilly  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
(0.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "  to  go  whoring  after  otlier 
gods  "  describes  a  literal  fact ;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  afl'ectiou 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Ganonicity .■ — It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
teUio  and  Whiston  ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodot.  It  is  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue 
of  Melito  ;  and  in  shoit  we  have  the  same  evidence 
for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  ad- 
duced for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  O.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference 
is  advised  io'Lovith,  Praclect.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  Rosenmiiller,  O.xon.  1821  ;  Harmer's  Out- 
lines, &c.,  London,  2nd  ed.  1775  ;  Transl.  with 
notes  bv  Mason  Good,  Loud.  1803  ;  Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837  and  1838;  Ncio  Transl.  of  Prov.  Feci, 
and  Cant,  by  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846  ;  Com- 
mentary on  Song,  &c.,  by  Prof.  BuiTowes,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853 ;  Das  Gereitete  Hohelied,  by  J.  T. 
Jacobi,  1771  :  Salomon's  Lieder  der  Liehe,  &c.,  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  works,  Stuttgai't,  and  Tiibingen, 
1852  ;  Das  Hohelied  Salerno's,  &c.,  by  Ewald,  ( ud- 
tingen,  1826  ;  Das  I/ohe  Lied  Salomonis  ausgclcgt 
von  W.  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1853 ;  Das  Hohe 
Lied,  &c.,  by  Ernst  Meier,  Tiibingen,  1854;  The 
Song  of  Songs,  &c.,  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Lond., 
1857  ;  the  last  mentioned  is  specially  recommended 
to  the  English  reader).  [T.  E.  B.] 

CAPEE'NAUM  (Rec.  T.  KaTrepvaoi/x  ;  Lachm. 

with  B.  Kacpapvaovfj.,  as  if  01113  "1S3,  "  village  of 

Nachum  ;"  Syriac  Nitr.^Cl^J    521.^0,  Pescb. 

20Q.AAJ     >2l£)  ;     Capharnawii),    a    name    with 
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which  all  are  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
II  ts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is 
iii>  mention  of  Capernaum  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apo- 
'  1  vpha,  but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
IS  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Cuphar 
ill  the  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of 
l:ite  foundation.     [Caphar.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  e.xact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
I  lulilee  (tV  TrapaQaXaaffiav,  Matt.  iv.  13;  comp. 
John  vi.  -4-),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be 
trusted  (Cureton's  Nitriau  lice.  John  vi.  17),  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Capeinaum." 
;  This  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberiiis,  at  the  otlier 
oxtremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  vi.  1,  "the 
sia  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.")  It  was  in  the  "  land 
of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with 
.John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from 
the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  fi-om  other  souices 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine.  [Gen- 
MCSARETH.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was 
lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (Johnii.  12  ; 
Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  apply 
to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even  if  cm'  Lord's 
expression  "exalted  unto  heaven"  {v\f/aid7j(rTj,  Matt, 
xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height  of  position  in 
the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
always  called  a  "  city  "  (jrSXis,  Matt.  ix.  1 ;  Mark 
i.  33) ;  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord 
frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59  ;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke 
iv.  33,  38) — a  synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  appears 
to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place  ^  (Luke  vii. 
1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the  gar- 
rison there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where  the 
dues  were  gathercil  both  by  stationary  (Matt.  ix. 
9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea" 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Hitter,  Jordan,  271)  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene 
of  so  many  miracles  and  "gracious  words."  At 
Nazareth  He  was  "  brought  up,"  but  Capernaum 
was  emphatically  His  "  own  city ;"  it  was  when 
He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1;  such  is  the  force  of  iy 
oiK^ — A.  V.  "  in  the  house  ").  Here  he  chose  the 
Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andiew  belonged  to  Ca- 
jiernaum  (Maik  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
town  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"walking"  thei-e,  before  "great  multitudes"  had 
learned  to  "gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17,  comp. 
28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miiacle 
on  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5 ;  Luke  vii. 

*  The  fact  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
certainly  seems  some  argument  against  the  prosperity 
of  the  town. 
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1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark 
i.  3u;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  paialytic  (Matt.  ix.  1; 
Mark  ii.  1  ;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted 
with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  33  ;  Luke  iv.  33). 
The  son  of  the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though 
lesident  at  Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At 
(Japernaum  occuired  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mark 
ix.  33 ;  Matt,  xviii.  1  ;  comp.  xvii.  24) ;  and  in 
the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  dis- 
course of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelie\'ing  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventuies  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  ri-\al  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacied  topography.  Fortunately  no- 
thing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  1.  Khan  Minyeh,  a  mound  of  ruins  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound 
is  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  plain  (now  El  Gliuweir). 
It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps  only 
with  no  visible  ruins.  These  aie  south  of  the 
ruined  khan  ;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  fig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name — Ain  et  Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
figtree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  iish. 

2.  Three  miles  noith  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the 
other  claimant.  Tell  Hum, — ruins  i"  of  v.-alls  and 
fomidations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  Rather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  403,  4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnome,  which  Dr.  R.  would 
identify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on 
the  testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arcul- 
fus  to  Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets 
— often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty— in  reference  to  Khan  Minyeh.  Tlie  fountain 
Capharnaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(5.  /.  iii.  10,  §8)  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth and  as  abounding  with  fish.  Dr.  R.  believes  to 
be  i\\e  Ain  et  Tin.  But  the  "Round  Fountain" 
certainly  answers  better  to  .losephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  Ain  et  Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later 
traveller  (Bonar,  437-41).  Still  this  makes  nothing 
for  Tell  Hum. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum  date  fiom 
about  1675.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
lie  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — Caphar  having 
given  place  to  Tell.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose- 
phus on  his  side  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Ritter,  Jordan,  335-343,   who  supports 

''  Vast  ruins  ....  no  ordinary  city  ....  site  of  a 
a-rcat  town  (Bonar,  414,  5). 
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Tell  Hum).  Khan  Miii;/eh,  FJ-Tuhighi'h,  nml 
Tell  Hum,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  irresistible : — that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Choiazin,  or 
which  Bethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  subject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  best  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
ch.  X.  [(}.] 

CA'PHAR  ("IQ3,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 

cover,"  Ges.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  collection 
of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Ir).  Mr.  Stanley 
jiroposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet "  {S.  and  P.  App. 
{>fi5),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from  those  of 
rhavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other  similar  words. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times: 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  18 
(in  the  last  the  pointing  being  diflerent,  Coplier, 
"IDS) ;  but  in  neither  is  theVe  anything  to  enable 

us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the  word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephaii- 
Ammonai,  Ciiephirah,  Caphar-salama.  But 
the  number  of  places  compomided  therewith  men- 
tioned in  the  Talraiids  shows  that  the  name  became 
a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent  use 
(see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and  iii.) 
To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  fonning  a 
part  of  the  name  of  Capernaum,  i.  e.  Caphar- 
nahum.  [^0 

CA'PHAR-SAL'AMA  {Xa<pap<Ta\atxd.\  Alex. 
Xap(papiTapaij.d  ;  Capharsalama),  a  place  {^Kiiijxri, 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §4)  at  which  a  battle  was  fought 
between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (1  Mac.  vii. 
.31).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  "  city  of  David,"  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kefr-selwdni 
Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  on  the  Samaritan 
boundary  {Gesch.  iv.  3B8,  note),  but  no  certain 
traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found.         [G.] 

CAPHEN'ATHA  {Xacpevaei;  Caphetetha), 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  .Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus (1  Mac.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Caphnioth  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
able coiTespondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Beth  phage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place.  [G.] 

CAPHI'RA  {Kacpflpas;    Enocadies),   1   Esd. 

V.  19.       [ClIEPHUlAH.] 

CAPH'TOR  (-linp3  ;    KaT7ra5o/ci'a ;    Cappa- 

docia) :  CAPH'TORIM  (DnhQ3  ;  Tacpeopielp., 

Xa(pdopielfi.,  Ka(pdopitiiJ.  ;  C<tphtoriin,  Cappa- 
doces),  a  country  thrice  mentioned  as  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Caphto- 
rini  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Miz- 
raite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i. 
12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it  was 
peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in 
Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the 
south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by  the  migra- 
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tion  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer.  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"linSlD  ^N,  and  has  therefore  been  supposed  to  be 
an  island.  ^X,  however,  has  a  wider  signification ; 
commonly  it  is  any  maritime  land,  whether  coast 
or  island,  as  in  the  expression  D''1Jin  **t<  (Gen.  x. 

5),  by  which  the  northern  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
the  Jleditenanean  seem  to  be  intended,  the  former, 
in  part  at  least,  being  certainly  included.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Kile  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sea  (D^)  by  Nahum  in  the  description  of  Xo,  or 

Thebes  (iii.  8).  [No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ez.  x.xv.  10),  and 
that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 
The  writer  {Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed., 
Egypt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This  name, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Hcr,  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Tnschr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic 

KeqT,  KeuTo,  KenTCD,  Ke^Trtw, 

Gr.  KStttos,  Arab.  t-,tV,  Kuft.     The  similarity  of 

name  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us, 
but  the  correspondence  of  KiyvivTos,  as  if  A?a 
yvTTTos,  to  linSID  ''X,  unless  'N  refer  to  the  Phi- 
listine coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos:  it  must 
rather  be  compaied  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probably 
in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the 
Ptolemies,  lor  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in 
Gen.  and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  names  next  before  them  being  of 
Egyptian,  and  the  earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples 
[Egypt].  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  other 
identifications  that  have  been  proposed.  The  chief 
are  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the 
last  alone,  from  the  evident  connexion  of  the  Phi- 
listines with  Crete,  would  have  any  probability  m 
the  absence  of  more  definite  evidence.  There  would, 
however,  be  great  ditficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  e;uliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe 
removed  from  an  island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caplitor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  mid  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim — "the  Casluhim,  whence  came  lorth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim," — where  the 
Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  jmd 
Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Heie 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for  the 
other  passiiges  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  mid  their 
form  does  not  ailmit  of  this  explanation.  Tlie 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines'*  were  already  established 

*  The  conquest  of  tlie  Avim  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  "  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines"  in  Josh.  (xiii.  3).  The 
expression  therefore  in  Deut.  ii.  215,  "  And  tho  Avim 
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ill  Palestine  iu  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  o2,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  t«!iids  to  the  s;ime  conclusion,  but  tiikes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.    It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  coo-, 
nate  to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  ditierent  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at-  j 
tained  that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  thepeiiod  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.     We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  liameses 
III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  ]j.c.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.    The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok'-karu 
and  Shayrattuia  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.     There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  eailier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  {Enc.  Brit.  Egypt,  462).    All  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.     This  evidence  points  therefore  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a  very  remote  time.     Their  origin  is  not  alone 
spoken  of -in  the  record  of  the  migi-ation  of  the  Phi- 
listines, but  in  the  tradition  of  the  Phoenicians  that 
they  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  [Arabia],  and 
we  must  look  for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole 
race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all 
ancient  authorities   lead   us   mainly  to   place   the 
Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.     [Cusn.]     The  dif- 
ference of  the   Philistines  from  the  Egyptians  in 
dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.       From  the  Bible    we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were   likewise 
different  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  there- 
fore consider  our  previous  supposition  as'  to   the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  positively  true  in  their  particular  case. 
It  is_ probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after 
the  first  airival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil"  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.  "  [Are] 
ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D''*J^>p)  unto  me, 
[0]  children  of  Israel  ?  hath  the  Lord  said.     Have 
not  I  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egyj,t, 
and  the  Philistines  fiom  CajAtor,  and  Aiam1"iom' 
Kir?"  (Am.  ix.  7).    The  mention  of  the  Ethio])ians 
IS  worthy  of  note  :  here  they  are  perhajis  s]joken  of 
as  a  degraded  people.     The  intention  apj)c;irs  to  be 
to  show  that  Israel  was  not  the  onlv  nation  which 
had  been  providentially  lei  from  one   countrv    to 
another  where  it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition 
would  seem  to  imply  oppression  preceding  the  mi- 
gration.    It  may  be  remarked  that  Waneiiio  speaks 
of  a  revolt  and  return  to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans 
probably  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  from  whose  name 
Libya,  &c.,  ceilainly  came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
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who  dwelt  in  villages  (DnVHa,  wrongly  made  a 
prop,  name  in  the  A.  \.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where  the 
fem.  pi.  nhVn  has  become,  through  the  previous 


king  of  the  third  dyn.-isty,  Kecherophes  or  Neche- 
rochis,  in  the  e;u-liest  age  of  Egyptian  history,  B.C. 
cir.  2(J00  (Cory,  Anc.  Era.j.  2iid  ed.  pp.  100 
lOl-)-  [K.  S.  P.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (Ko5nra5o/c/a).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Jlinor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  lesidents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (I  Pet, 
i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian  rand 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  tiist  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Jlinor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3  §4).  The  Pomaii 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  aflbrd  increased  faci- 
lities for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  should  be  observed  that  Caj>padocia 
was  easily  approached  from  thediiection  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus 
from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  con- 
nected, at  least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good 
roads  with  the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates.' 

The   range   of  Mount   Taurus    and   the   upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned, 
in  general  terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappa- 
docia   on   the   south   and   east.      Its   geographical 
limits  on  the  west  and  north  were  variable.     In 
early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.     The  region  of  Cappadocia,  ^^CT^'ed 
in  this  extent,  constituted  two  satiapies  under  the 
Persians,    and    afterwards    two   independent    mo- 
narchies.    One  was  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the 
other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurus.     Here  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  two  Roman  pro-vinces  of  Pontus 
and, Cappadocia.    [Pontus.]     Several  of  the  mo- 
nai-chs  who  leigned  in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathes.     One  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  XV.  22.     The  last  of  these  monaichs  was 
called  Archelaus   (see   Joseph.    Ant.  xvi.  4,  §6). 
He  was  treacherously  treated  by  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius,  who   1  educed   his  kingdom    to  a  province 
A.D.  17.     This  is  the  position  in  which  the  country 
stood  during  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 
Cappadocia  is  an  elevnted  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.    It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood ;   but  it  was  a  good  grain  countiy, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  foL-  grazing.     Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  Caesarea  (now 
Kaisariyeh),  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argaeus,    the   highest   mountain    in    Asia   Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Kyssa,  Nazianzus, 
Samosata   and  Tyana.     The   "native   Cappadocians 
seem    originally   to  have  belonged   to  the   Syrian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  (j)"})laces  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Dei  be  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may   possibly   obtain   from  tliis   circumstance 
some  light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv. 
11.   [LvCAOXiA.]     The  best  description  of  these 
paits  of  Asia  Blinor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's 
licsearchcs,  and  Texier's  Asie  Alineure.  [J.  S.  H.] 
CAPTAIN.     (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 

change  of  T  to  T,  'Aot;5w0),  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza), 
Caphtorim  who  came  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed 
them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a 
part  of  the  Avim  alone  perished. 
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Captain  answers  to  lb  in  tlie  Hebrew  amiy,  and 
XiAiapXo^  Xi>'^'>'mus)  in  the  Roman.  [Army.] 
The  "captain  of  the  guard"  {ffTpaTOTreSapxVs)  i" 
Axts  xxviii;  16;  is  also  spoken  of  under  Army  [p. 
114].  (2.)  pVp,  which  is  occasionally  rendered 
ca/)ton,- applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh.  x. 
24;  Judg.  xi.-6,  11  ;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xi.  18), 
sometimes  to.a  civil  command  (c.  g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
G ) :  its  )-adical  sense  is  dirision,  and  hence  decision 
without  refei-ence  to  the  means  employed :  the  term 
illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  DSb'.  (3.)  The 
"captain  of  the  temple"  {ffTparriyhsTov  iepov) 
mentioned  by  .St.  Luke  (xxii-  4  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connexion  with  the  priesis,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  th-j  guard  of  priests  and 
Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
Tlie  office  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date;  the  "  p: iests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXX.  18)  are  descril)ed  byJoseplius  (Ant.  x.  8. 
§.5)  as  Tovs  <pv\d(T(rovTas  rh  Uphv  riy^fiivas :  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  irpoffTaTris  rov 
hpov  ;  this  officer  is  styled  ffTpaTTiyds  by  .losephus 
(Ant.  XX.  G,  §2  ;  B.  J.,  vi,  5,  §3)  ;  and  in  the 
:\Iishna  (Middoth,  i.  §2)  Jinn  "IH  ti"'X,  "  the 
captain  of  the  moimtain  of  the  Temple  ;"  his  duty, 
as  described  in  tlie  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  tlie  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.) .  The  .  term  &pxvyos, 
rendered  "captain"  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  militaiy  office.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAPTIVITIES   OF   THE   JEWS.      The 

bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title  ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthnm, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  four 
successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardanapalus, 
according  to  Rawlinson  (Outline  of  Assyrian  His- 
tori/,  \i.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  D.C.  771  (or  762  Rawl.) 
upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  B.C.  740  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to  As- 
syria. Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  5) 
the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took  f^a- 
maria  B.C.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p. 
472),  the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King 
Sargon  (Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The 
cities  of  Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim : 
and  Halah,  Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan 
became  the  seats  of  tlie  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.C.  7!3  is  stated  (i'awl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stromata,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  .\ssyria  2110,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
reign,  B.C.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea,  be- 
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sieged  .Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  depoi-tetions  are  mentioned  in  2'  K.  xxiv.  14 
(including  10,000  persons)  and  x.xv.  11.  One  in 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  Iii.  28,  29,  includ- 
mg  4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two 
principal  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.C.  598,  when  Jehoiaehin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away ; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity  ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Je- 
remiah (xxv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.C.  606  (see  Connexion,  anno  606  ;  and  comp. 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Kosen- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  de- 
signated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to 
believe  with  St.  Augustine  (Enarratio  in  Ps. 
cxxvi.  1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "  all  time." 
The  captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.C.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiaehin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
Israelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  faithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they 
departed  not  (2  K.  x-vii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii. 
13)  among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on 
their  natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from 
their  native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king, 
they  probably  became  more  and  .  more  closely  assi- 
milated to  their  heathen  neighbours  in  Media.  And 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they 
were  joined  is.c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jeru- 
salem, very  few  families  probably  retained  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate 
and  follow  the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether 
they  were  many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  pro- 
bably lost,  a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took 
place,  Israel  cea.sing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13) ; 
and  Ezekiel  may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  pro- 
phecy (xxxvii.  15-19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
captives.     He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
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the  population  of  Babylon,  tor  he  sent  ljab3'l()niau 
colonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained- — the  more  easy  government  of  a  people 
separated  from  local  traditions  and  associations  (see 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xx.xvi.  16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlvii. 
21).  It  was  also  a  gi-eat  advantage  to  the  Assyrian 
king  to  remove  from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his 
empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously  well-aflected 
towards  Egypt.  The  captives  were  treated  not  as 
slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to 
hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  con- 
fidential office  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Neh.  i. 
11;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jeremiah 
(x.vix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8  ;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 
kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ez. 
XX.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud 
be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus 
early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd. 
V.  16),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  preserved 
their  geneiilogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.  Thi'y 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gathering, 
no  Temple  ;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.  But  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting  food, 
&c.  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with  them 
( Jer.  xxix.  1)  ;  and  possibly  the  practice  of  erecting 
synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begmi 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  poetical 
fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a  contem- 
porary, we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.  The  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Banich  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard's 
opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one  whose  eyes, 
like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic 
forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  Several  of  the  Psalms 
appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were 
either  partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  cap- 
tivity. Ewald  assigns  to  this  period  Ps.  xlii., 
xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xvii.,  xvi.,  xlix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii., 
Ixxxviii.,  xl.,  Ixix.,  cix.,  li.,  Ixxi.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx.,  cxxxi.  And 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have  the  woids  of  an 
Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Judaea  (2  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  the  departure  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  first  intense  feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in 
Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the  three  gi'eat  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most 
of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  captivity. 
The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  advising  and 
cheering  them,  followed  them  into  Assyria.  There, 
for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  guide ;  till 
suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar  (in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Layard, 
or,  according  to  others,  near  Carchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates) assured  them  that  the  glory  which  filled 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  with- 
drawn from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jeremiah 
warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
And  when  he  died,  after  passing  at  least  27  years 
(Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  survived  even 
beyond  the  Return  ;  and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  tiequent 
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familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the 
place  of  chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel, 
and  gave  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion 
and  obedience  to  His  laws. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  B.C.  .536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  fhe  nation  under  Shesh 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabel  B.C.  535,  Ezra  B.C.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  B.C.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  Ilist.  of  Jews,  ii.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  serv'ants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of 
those  who  returned.  Those  who  remained  (Esth. 
viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinc- 
tions, were  known  as  The  IMspersion  (John  vii. 
35 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  James  i.  1) :  and,  in  course  of 
time,  they  served  a  gi'eat  purpose  in  difi'using  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point 
for  the  commencement  of  the  efforts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  si.  5,  §2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esd.  siii.  45.  Kabbinical  traditions  and  fables, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert  the 
same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Jlor.  Hehr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Ap- 
pendix), with  many  marvellous  amplifications  (Ei- 
senmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jahn,  He- 
brew Commonwealth,  A  pp.  bk.  vi.).  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation  : 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  Affghan 
tribes :  rumours  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Bla<lj 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  afiinity  with  them :  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  recently 
with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  century  with 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  But  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  existence, 
it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  departing 
race  in  tour  directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke 
ii.  36;  Phil.  iii.  5,  &c.).  (2.)  Some  were  left  in 
Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21  ; 
John  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  mi.x- 
ing  with  the  Jews  formed  colonies  throughout  the 
East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integial  part  of  the 
Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7  ;  Buchanan's 
Christian  Researches,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the 
tenth  of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
"  Sound  the  gi-eat  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
up  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite '  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth."  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria, 
as  Prideaux  {amio  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the 
usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among'  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swiillowcd 
up  in  them.  Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
been  written  by  Calmet,  Commentairc  Littcnd,  vol. 
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iii.  and  vi.  ;  by  Witsius,  Aegnptinci ;  and  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neli.  ^^ii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a  gi-eat  spiritual  renovation,  m  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wTought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  for  the  person  of  Moses  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  religious  sen-ice  which  was 
performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  [W=  T.  B.] 

CARABA'SION  ('PajSatriW ;  Alex.  Kapa- 
^affioiv ;  Mariinoth),  a  con-upt  name  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  anything  corresponding  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

CAEBUNCLE  {rrV;>^  '•nX,  np-12  or 
np"13  ;   KpvaraWov,  (TfidpaySos  ;    lapides  sculp- 
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would  mean  "  the  foit  of  Chemosh,"  the  well-known 
deity  of  the  Moabites.  [G.  K.} 

CARE'AH(n'li5;  Kap^e;  Alex.Kap^^s;  Caree), 
father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  elsewhere  in  the 
A.  Y.  spelt  Kareah. 

CA'EIA  (Kapi'a),  the  southern  part  of  the  region 
which  in  the  X.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western pm-t  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  piobably 
less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1  ]\Iacc. 
XV.  23).  At  this  time  (B.C.  139)  it  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted  by 
the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  assigned 
by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the  context 
it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in  Cai  ia. 
The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably  Hali- 
camassus  («?>.),  Cnidus  (j6.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7),  and 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of  Caria 
were  the  islands  Patmos,  Cos,  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 


tos,  'smaragdiis,  carbunculus  (?)).  From  the  et)'m0' 
logy  of  np"l3  (Ex.  xxviii.  17),  root  P^3,  to  fiash, 
we  assume  that  a  stone  of  a  bright  coi-uscaut  colour 
is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  smaragd,  and  says 
it  is  a  sort  of  precious  corundum  of  strong  glass 
lustre,  a  beautiful  gi-een  colour  with  many  degi-ees 
of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  refractive.  Pliny 
enumerates  twelve  species  of  crfj.a.pay'bo^.  They  are 
not  rare  in  Egypt.  (Rosenm.  Alterth.  iv.  1,  34.  j 
See  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sacerdott.  p.  517,  sq.)  The 
foi-m  np"l3  occurs  in  Ez.  xx\iii.  13. 

In  Is.  iiV.  12,  mpX  \33X  (lit.  "  stones  of  a 
sparkling  gem  ")  are  translated  "  carbuncles,"  and  by 
the  LXX.  Aidovs  Kpva-rdWov.  rT^pX  comes  from 
the  root  mD,  to  liijld  a  fire.     Compare  the  Arab. 

^i3o>  to  force  fire  from  the  hearth.    Tlie  same  root 

inChald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  has  the  force  of  boring  ; 
a  meaning  which  may  be  traced  to  the  production 
of  fire  by  rapid  boring  into  wood.  [W.  D.] 

CAE'CAS  (D3"!3;  'ApKeo-at'os;  CAwrcAas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  "  chamberlains"  {i.  e.  eunuchs, 
D''p''"lD)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Kar- 
kaca  —  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

CAECHE'MISH  (K'''»3"!5  5  XapKa^i^s,  Xap- 
/U.61S  ;  Charcamis).  The  Scriptural  Carchemish  is 
not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  classical 
Circesium.  It  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Eu- 
chrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Ma- 
boa,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian  inscrijitions  show 
;t"to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  1100  to  B.C.  S5i>, 
a  chief  city  of  the  Hittitcs,  who  were  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  bordei-s  of  Damascus 
to  the  I'^uphratcs  at  Bir,  or  Bireh-jik.  It  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  thus  in  the 
contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  posses- 
sion was  of  primary  consequence  (comp.  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemish  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Blegiddo  (ab.  B.C.  6o8),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  battle  three  years  later, 
B.C.  605  (Jer.  xlvi.   2).     The  word  Caichemish 


CAR'ME-  (Xap^i  ;  Alex.  XapM'^  ;  Carec), 
1  Esd.  V.  25.     [Harim.] 

CAR'MEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  ?iC"l3n,  i.e.  "the  park,"  or  "the  well- 
wooded  place."  1.  {bKapfji-h\os;Cannel.  In  Kings, 
generally  "  Mount  C."  'SH  "IH  ;  opos  rh  Kapjx-i}- 
Kwv:  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain 
which  foi-ms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to 
.i.ccentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the 
one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the 
only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine,  forms 
its  southern  boundary,  runniiig  out  with  a  bold  bluff 
promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves  of  the 
Jilediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little 
more'  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  teraiinates  sud- 
denly by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its 
western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  Jenm  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part  the 
central  mass  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  To- 
wards the  fonner  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which 
the  central  ridge  descends,  are  gradual ;  but  on 
the  north  side  tlie  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in 
many  places  descending  almost  by  precipices  to  the 
Kishon,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
a  dbection  generally  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structui-e  of  Carmel  is  m  the  main  the 
Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent 
in  the  centre  of  Western  Palestine — a  soft  white 
limestone,  with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As 
usual  in  limestone  fonnations  it  abounds  in  caves 
("  more  than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  great 
length  and  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end 
are  found  chalk  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of 
fragments  of  chalk  and  flint  (Russegger,  in  RittiT, 
Pal.  712).  On  the  north-east  of  the  mount,  bcycmd 
the  Nahr  el  Muhatta,  plutonic  rocks  appeal',  break- 
ing througli  the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the 
beginning  of  the  basalt  fonnation  which  runs  through 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee (Ritter,  712,  3).  The  round  stones  known  by 
the  names  of  "  lapides  Judaici  "  and  "  Elijah's 
melons "   arc  the  bodies   known   to    geologists   as 
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'  geoJcs."  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flint  of  <a 
lightish  brown  colour;  the  interior  hollow,  and 
lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They 
are  of  the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large 
water  melons  of  the  east.  Formerly  they  were 
cjisily  obtained,  but  are  now  very  rarely  found 
(Seetzen,  ii.  1j1,4;  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains, 
i.  322,  451).  The  "olives"  are  commoner.  They 
aie  the  fossil  spines  of  a  kind  of  echinus  (cidaris 
glandifera)  frequent  in  these  strata,  and  in  size 
and  shape  are  exactly  like  the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii. 
4.5).  The  "apples"  are  probably  the  shells  of  the 
ciiJxiris  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  these 
"  fi-uits,"  and  the  position  of  the  "  field  "  oi  "  gar- 
den "  of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin, 
ii.  64,  5." 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge,  at 
theW.  end  about  600,''  and  the  E.  about  1600  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four  miles 
from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  the  English  en- 
gineers, is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  appearance 
Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its  name.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "  excellency "  of 
"  wood,"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and 
.Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Modern 
travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky  dells  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse" — its  "shrubberies  thicker 
than  any  others  in  central  Palestine"  (Stanley,  MS.) 
— its  "  impeneti'able  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other 
evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  game  and  wild  aaimals  "  (Porter,  Handb.), 
but  in  other  places  bright  with  "  hollyhocks, 
jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creepers  "  (^'an  de 
Velde).  "  There  is  not  a  flower,"  says  the  last- 
named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or 
on  the  plains  along  the  coast ,  that  I  do  not  find 
here  on  Cannel  .  .  .  still  the  flagrant,  lovely  moun- 
tain that  he  was  of  old  "  (i.  317,  8).  "  The  whole 
moimtain  side  was  dressed  with  blossoms  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  frag)-ant  herbs  "  (ilartineau,  539). 

Cannel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as 
far  south  as  Dor  (Tantura),  probably  to  give 
the  Asherites  a  share  of  the  rich  corn-growing 
plain  of  Sharon.  The  king  of  "  Jokneara  of  Cai'- 
mel"  was  one  of  the  Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell 
before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  These  are  the 
earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mount.  But  taking  into  account 
the  known  piopensity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  to  convert  "  high  places  "  into  sanctuaries 
— the  prominence  of  Carmel — the  fact  that  an  altar 
of  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Paal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30) — 
Elijah's  choice  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at 
lioly  places — and  the  custom,  which  appears  to 
have  been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new- 
moon  and  sabbath  (2  K.iv.  23)- — taking  these  into 
account,  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing 
that  from  very  early  times  it  was  considered  as  a 
sacred   spot.     In   later   times  we   know    that    its 

"  The  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzen, 
lieiscii,  1854,  ii.  134). 

''  Tlic  cuiiola  of  the  convent  is  560  ft.  above  the 
sea  (Admiralty  Chart,  1585).  For  the  o^eneral  form  of 
Uic  riflffo  sec  the  section  on  Van  dc  Velde's  new  map. 
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reputation  was  not  confined  to  Palestine.  Pytha- 
goras was  led  to  it  by  that  reputation  ;  such  is  the 
express  statement  of  his  biographer  lamblichus,  who 
himself  visited  the  mountain  ;  Vespasian  too  came 
thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  with 
that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the 
heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the  oracle  of  the  god, 
whose  name  Wcis  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain 
itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple — "  ara 
tantum  et  reverentia  "  {Diet,  of  Gedgr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Cannel 
most  familiar  to  the  modem  world  is  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  two  gi'eat  prophets 
of  Israel — Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery  zeal  of  the 
one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other  are  both 
inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with  this 
mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to 
allegifuice  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
foreign  and  false  god ;  here  at  his  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  "fifties"  of  the  royal 
guard  ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son  lie 
was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c.). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 
took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  presei'ved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  neighbouring  villages — the  names  of 
the  places — the  distance  from  Jezrecl — the  nature 
of  the  locality — the  presence  of  the  never-failing 
spring — all  are  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  identificivtion  has  been  made 
but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time — Lieut. 
Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor  Stanley  in 
1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  latter  traveller. 

"  The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy :  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved,  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  i-uin,  yet  the  spot  has  a 
name — El-Maharrakah — '  the  burning,'  or  '  the 
sacnfice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a  distance 
to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice ;  and,  though  it  is 
possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 
arose  from  an  earlier  tradition.  .  .  .  But  be  the 
tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular. 
The  summit  thus  marked  out  is  "the  extreme 
eastern  jioint  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last 
view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
gi-eat  plain  in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  may  well  have  stood  on  its 
sacred  '  high-place '  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which 
Jezebel  had  cast  down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide 
upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives 
and  round  a  well  ''  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial, 
and  which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general 
drought,  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for 
the  trenches  round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged 
on    one  side  the  king   and  people  with   the  850 

<:  Josephus  distinctly  says  that  the  water  -was  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbouring  well  :  airb  ttjs  kp^itjs 
{Ant.  viii.  13,  §5).  There  is  therefore  no  occasion 
for  the  "coincidence"  discovered  by  I'rof.  Blunt,  Vnd. 
Coincidences  (II.  xxii.). 
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prophets  of  B;ial  and  Astarte,  and  on  tlie  other  the 
solitary  and  commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain 
of  Esdraelon :  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's 
palace  and  Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible :  in 
the  nearer  foregroinid,  immediately  under  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  bed 
of  the  Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a 
knoll  is  pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the 
plain,  bearing  the  name  of  Tell  Kasis,'^  "  the  hill 
of  the  Priests,"  and  that  the  modern  name  of 
the  Kishon  is  Nahr  el  Mukatta,  "the  river  of 
slaughter."  ' '  The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From 
the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king 
went  np  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the 
sacriticial  feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the 
'  top  of  the  mountain,'  and  there  with  his  face  on 
the  earth  remained  wrapt  in  prayer,  while  his 
servant  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence 
there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the 
Mediterranean,  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the 
ridge.  .  .  .  Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and 
looked,  and  seven  times  there  was  nothing  ...  At 
last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud," 
and  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till 
tlie  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty 
winds,  which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming 
tempest"  {Sinai  &•  Palestine,  p.  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later 
incident  in  the  life  of  tlie  same  great  prophet 
took  ])lace  on  Carmel.  This  was  when  he  "caused 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven "  and  consume 
the  two  "  fifties  "  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah 
had  despatched  to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having 
stopped  his  messengers  to  Baalzebub  the  god 
of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  p.  529.] 
In  this  narrative  our  Version,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  conceals  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal by  imperfect  translation.     "A  hill"  (v.  9) 

should  be  "  the  mount"  Onil),  the  word  always 

used  for  Carmel,  and,  in  connexion  with  Elijah,  for 
Carmel  only,  with  the  exception  of  Sinai,  whioh  of 
course  cannot  be  intended  here.  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix.  2,  §1),  with  equal  force,  has  ewl  rrjs  Kopv<(irjs 

TOV  OpOVS. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  imder  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  st^itement  with 
regard  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the 
ti-adition  may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the 
a.-cent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel 
(2  K.  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time  ;  but  he  w;is 
again  there  at  the  Slmnammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new  moon  or 
sabbath"  (v.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv. 
27,  there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed 
above  in  reference  to  i.  9 ;  "  the  hill  "  should  be 
rendereil  "the  mount.") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity 
no  doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its 
prominence — "  Tabor  among  the  mount;iins ;  Car- 
mel by  the  sea" — wln'ch  a])poar  to  have  taken  liold 
of  the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 


■t  But  this  knoll  appears,  from  the  description  of  Van 
deVelde  (i.  3.30),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dec.  1858), 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too  far  off. 
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and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  vii.  5;  Is.  XXXV.2,  sxxvii.24;  Jer.xlvi. 
18, 1. 19  ;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3  ;  Mic.  vii.  14  ;  Nah.  i.  4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  the 
great  prophet ;  Mar  Elijas  is  the  common  designa- 
tion, Kiinnel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom, 
heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  convent, 
though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  BB.  Virginis  Mariae." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  (^S.  and  P. 
352)  that  it  is  not  any  connexion  with  Elijah  that 
gives  the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world, 
but  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite 
Friai-Sjthat  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its  name 
into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Latin  Church  to  have  oi'iginated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jerus.  quoted  in  Mislin,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  un- 
furling the  French  flag  on  vaiious  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lands, 
ii.  246.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Our  Lord  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napoleon 
it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs. 
At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles's  visit  (1817) 
only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

2.  (XepyUeA.  in  Josh. ;  t5  Kdpfn]\ov  in  Sam.  ; 
Ch'innel)  a  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us  as  the  residence 
of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native 
place  of  David's  favourite  wife,  "  Abigail  the  Cai'- 
melitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  This 
was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a 

"place"   (T",  i.  c.  literally  a  "hand;"  comp.  2 

Sam.  xviii.  18,  "Absalom's  place,"  where  the 
same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Amalek 
(1  Sam.  XV.  12).  And  this  CaiTnel,  and  not  the 
northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which 
king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10  ). 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  Koman  garrison  {Onoinasticon,  Carmelus). 
The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Sala- 
din  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kiir- 
mitl,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
CaiTnel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  llobinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  77- 
79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent.  Conspicuoub 
among  tlieni  is  a  Ciistle  of  great  strength,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large  bevelled 
masonry  clraractcristic  of  Jewish  buildings.  There 
is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's  occupation 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle  its  name  of 
Kasr  el-Birkch  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78).  [G.] 

CAR'MI  (^p-13  ;  Xapjxi ;  C'larmi).     1.  A  man 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Achan,  the  "  troubl'.'r 
of  Israel  "  (,Iosh.  vii.  1,  18;  1  Chr.  ii.  7),  accord- 
ing to  tlie  iirst  two  passages  the  son  of  Zabdi  or 
Zimri.  [Zahui.]  In  1  Cln-.  iv.  1  the  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Judah  ;"  but  the  same 

*  This  cloud  Is  treated  in  the  formuliiries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
(See  Mislin,  ii.  p.  45,  and  Bieriarium  Rom.  July  IG.) 
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person  is  probably  intended  ;  because  (1)  no  son  of 
Judali  of  tliat  name  is  elsewhere  mentioned  ;  and 
{'^^  because,  out  of  the  five  names  who  in  this  pas- 
sjige  are  said  to  be  "sons"  of  Judah.  none  but 
Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  relation  to  him.  Hezron 
is  the  2nd  generation,  Hur  the  4th,  and  Shobal 
the  Gth. 

2.  The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  the  Carmites  0P")3n)  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ; 
Ex.  vi.  14;   Num.  xxvi.  6;  1  Ohr.  v.  3).       [G.] 

CARNA'IJI  (Kapvaii';  Alex.  Kapveiu ;  Car- 
ivi'in),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east 
of  Jordan—"  the  land  of  Galaad  ;"  containing  a 
"temple"  {rh  re/jievos  iv  K).  It  was  besieged 
and  tivken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  'lO, 
43,  44).  Under  the  name  of  Cahsion  {rh  Kapuiov) 
the  same  occuirence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21, 
21),  the  temple  being  called  the  Atargatkion 
(rh  ^KrapjaT^Lov).  This  enables  us  to  identify  it 
with  Ashterotu-Karnaim.  [G.] 

CARNI'ON.  [Carnaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraet.J 
CAR'PUS  (Kapiros ;  on  the  accentuation,  see 
Winer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49),  a  Christian  at 
Troas,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a 
cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13) ;  on  which  of  his  journeys  it 
is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing  through  Asia 
Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the  last  time  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  According  to  Hippolytus, 
Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace,  called 
Berrlioea  in  the  St/nopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pro- 
phetamm,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Doro- 
theusofTyie.  [H.  A.] 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modern  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 
three.     1.  ^?D,  cle,  generally  translated  "stuff" 

or  "  vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  ffKiiios ;  and 
in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  This  word, 
rendered  "  amiage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 
"  David  left  his  '  baggage'  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  '  baggage  :'  "  also  Is.  x.  28—"  At  Michmash 
he  Iiath  left  his  '  baggage.'  " 

2.  n"n-13D,  Cebudah.  "  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
wiii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  preciousness,"  which  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the  newly 
acxiuircd  treasures  of  the  Daiiites  (LXX.  Alex,  lijw 
KTi\ffiv  r-i)v  ^vSo^ou). 

3.  The  word  rendered  "  cannages  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 
should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  Thes.  917  6;  Jesaia, 
ii.  101),  be  "  your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages"  is  the  rendering  of  iTzicrKivatrajXivoi., 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage  " 
(Jer.  praeparati). 

J.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7 — and  there  only — "ciuriage"  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart  ;  the  "  place 
of  the  caniage"  answering  to  "  trench  "  in  the  text. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  7l\l'0,  from  H^jy,  a  wagon, 

and  the  allusion  is  to  the  ciicle  of  wagons  which 
suiTounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thcs.  989). 

For  CiUiiages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart  ; 
("IIARIOT.  [<-!.] 
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CAR'SHENA  (XXhl) ;  LXX.  omits  ;  Char- 
scria),  one  of  the  seven  princes  (*'1_C)  of  Persia  and 
i\Iedia  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  the  first 
in  the  kingdom"  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  i.  14).  A 
similar  name,  Carshcn,  is  found  in  modern  Persian. 
For  other  derivations  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Persia,  see  Gesenii.s,  717. 

CART  (H^jy  ;  o/io|a ;  plaustrum ;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from  73i?,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 

by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Chariot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open'  or  covered  (Num. 
vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  persons 
(Gen.  xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  pro- 
duce (Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  wheel- 
carnages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agi-icultm-al  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modern  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were 
unknown  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  4'-  -?•  135;  Porter,  Dainnsais,  i.  339  ; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75,  84 ;  Niebuhr,  Voijage,  i.  123 ; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Engliskicoinaii  in 
Egypt,  2ud  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in 
Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418 ;  Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Threshing.  But  in  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  representations  are  found   of  carts 


Egypti 

with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  can-yiug  produce,  and  of  one  ased  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.     A 


biis-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives ;  and  others  represent  carts  c;ii>- 
tured  from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 
used  in  c<urying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  39H,  kin.  ^-  Bab.  134,  447,  583,  Mon. 
of  Bab.  \)i.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).     Four-wheeled  carriages 
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are  said  bv  Pliny  (N.  H.  vii.  56)  to  have  been  iu- 
s'cnted  by'tlie  Phrygians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
Ahridgm.  i.    384,   335;    ii.   39,   47).     The  carts 


used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Haokeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  fonner  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
diawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  rndia, 
pp.  34fi,  3.V2).  TH.  W.  P.] 


:^S^^^c. ;  r^r- 


CARVING.  ] .  ny^ipD,  cancel  work  in  relief, 
from  y?p,  carcc;  in  pi.  niy/pD,  carved fgnrcs. 
2.  ^t^^^,  from  t^'"l^,  carve  =  xapactrco.  3. 
npnb,  pM'ticiple  in  Pual  of  (PlpPI  not  used)  p\>T\^ 
cut,  delineate  :  engraved,  or  carted  {work),  1  K.  vi. 
35.  4.  n-"inS,  carved  work,  from  nnS,  open, 
applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36;  to  gems,  Ex.  xxviii. 
9,  36;  2  Chr.  ii.  6,  13;  to  stone,  Zech.  iii,  9; 
y\v(j>ii,  7\ujU(ua,  iyKoXairrSv  ;  cnelatura. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Kx.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33  ;  1  K.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornament- 
ation of  the  priestly  dresses  (ICx.  xxviii.  9-36  ;  Zech. 
iii.  9  •  2  Chr.  ii.  6,  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Huram 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  th" 
larger  architectural  works.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CASIPH'IA  (XJDDS  ;  eV  a.pyvpi(f  rov  TOTTOu; 
Chacpia),  a  place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 
Neither  the  Caspiae  Pylae  nor  the  city  Kaswin, 
with  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
identify  it,  are  situated  upon  this  route.  (Gesen. 
Tucs.  703.)    , 

CAS'LEU  iXao-eAeD;  Casleii),  1  Mac.  i.  54; 
iv.  .52,  59;  2  TVIac.  i.  9,  18;  x.  ,").  [Ciuslku  ; 
Months.] 


CASSIA 
CAS'LUHIM  (DTl^p?  ;  Xao-^covieiV  ;  Chas- 
luim),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  foith  from  the 
Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim,  as  is  else- 
where expressly  stated :  heie  therefore  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Caphtor].  The  only 
clue  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim 
is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  be- 
tween the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim,  whence  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Patiiros;  Caphtor].  The  LXX.  seem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  D''3D^n  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  31  (A.  V. 
"piinces"),  which  some,  though  not  the  LXX.  in 
that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  compai-e 
with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna. 
This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis 
[Hashmannim].  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv.  31)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Colchians, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony  (He- 
rod, ii.  104  ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this  story  and 
the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  T/tes.  s.  v.)  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable  one. 
(■esenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support  (  T/tcs.  I.  c.\. 
Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which  is  the  slight 
elevation  called  Mount  Casius  (Epp.  ad  Michaelis,  ]>. 
16  sq.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  {Dihcl- 
ircrk,  p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition — the  nature  of  the 
giound,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with 
shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the  neighbouring 
"  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  cannot  suppose 
i>\  ei-  to  have  supportea  much  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe.  [R.  S.  P.] 
CASTHON  {Xa(r<piiv;  Alex.  Xa(T<pd>e),  1 
Mace.  V.  36.     [Casphor.] 

CAS'PHOR  (Xa<T<p<iip  ;  Casphor),  one  of  the 
fortified  cities  in  the  "land  of  Galaad  "  (1  Mace. 
V.  26),  in  which  the  .Jews  took  refiige  from  the 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and 
which  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (v.  36).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is 
given  as  Casphon,  and  in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as 
Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (see  Ewald  iv.  359  note).    [G.] 

CAS'PIS  (Kao-TTii/;  Casphin),  a  strong  fortified 
city — whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — 
having  near  it  a  lake  (Aifivri)  two  stadia  in  breadth. 
It  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great 
slaughter  (2  Mace.  xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel 
history  of  the  1st  Book  of^  Maccabees  mentions 
a  city  named  Casphor  or  Casphon,  with  which 
Caspis  may  be  identical — but  the  narratives  ditler 
materially.  [G.] 

CASSIA  (n^ip,  niy^'ip  ;  Ipls  ;  Gen.  Iptuis, 
Kaffia  ;  casia,  stacfc).  Cassia  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx.  24,  among  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  of 
anointing  ;  and  in  Kz.  xxvii.  19,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  merchandize  in  the  markets  of  Tyre.  In  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  myrrh 
and  aloes  as  being  used  to  scent  garments  with. 

Cassia  is  the  rind  of  an  aromatic  plant  somewhat 
like  cinnamon,  but  not  of  so  fine  and  sweet  a  flavour. 
It  is  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  writers. 
(Theophrast.  Hist.  PI.  ix.  5 ;  Min.  xii.  19  ;  Dioscor. 
i.  12.)  Diuscorides  mentions  a  kind  of  cassia  called 
Kirrw,  a  Svriac  form  of  mp.      The  loot  of  rT^p 
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is  Tip,  to  cut  or  split.     The  name  was  given  to 

i-his  plant  because  of  the  splitting  of  its  stalks. 
(Schleusn.  Lex.  V.  T.  Kacria.)  The  shrub  is  said 
to  grow  in  India  and  Arabia.  It  is  not  the  Laurus 
cassia  of  Malabar  ;  for  this  is  only  a  wild  species  of 
the  Cinnamon  Ceylonicum.  myvp,  pi.  of  HV^Vp 
is  from  the  root  J?Vp,  to  abrade  the  bar/;,  and 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  plant  or  bark  as  rTHp  ; 

possibly  some  prepai'ation  of  it  in  a  form  suitable 
for  scenting  garments.  [W.  D.] 

CASTLE.       [FOIITIFICATIONS.] 

CASTOK  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(AtoffKovpoi,  Acts  sxviii.  1 1).  For  the  mythology 
of  these  two  heroes,  the  twin-sous  of  Jupiter  and 
T.eJa,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  and 
Mythol.  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (©eot 
(TcoTTjpes)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  sailors  the  fires  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
("  In  magna  tempestate  apparent  quasi  stellae  velo 
insidentes :  adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  existimant 
Pollucis  et  Castoris  numine,"  Senec.  Nat.  Quaes,  i. 
]  ;  comp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nexion with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  3.  2,  "  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sideia,"  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honoured  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (Schol.  Pind. 
Pifth.  V.  6).  In  CatuU.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
mention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
Ixviii.  65.  In  art  these  di\'Tnities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  fi'equently  as  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Rhegium,  a  city  of  Bvuttii,  at  which  St. 
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Silver  coin  of  Bmttii.  Obv. :  Heads  of  Custur  and  PoUwx  to  right. 
Klv.  :  Castor  and  Pollux  mounled,  advancing  to  riaht.  In  the 
exergue  BPETTIfiN. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  v.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  irapda-r^i-wv  ;  see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Insigne).  This  custom  was 
very  frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus 
says  (iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place 
the  figures  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels. 
Virgil  (Aen.  x.  209)  and  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  10,  2) 
supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the  practice ;  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena,  ad  I.  c.)  says 
that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  or- 
namenting each  side  of  the  prow.  [Ship.]  [J.  S.H.] 
CAT  (oiKovpos  ;  catta).  This  animd  is  men- 
tioned only  iu  Bar.  vi.  22,  as  among  those  which 
delilc  the  gods  of  the  heathen  with  impunitv.     The 


etymology  of  atXovpos  given  by  Phavoriniks,  iraph 
rh  atWeiv  TTjf  oiipav,  i.  c.  from  movinfi  the  tail. 
agrees  with  the  liabit  of  the  cat.  Martial  (xiii.  69) 
says— 

"  Pannonicas  nobis  nunquam  cledit  Umbria  cattas  ;" 
this  being  the  only  mention  of  catta  in  classical 
writers.  Bochart  fhinks  that  by  the  word  D'"'i* 
in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  Jer.  I.  39,  and  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14,  some  species  of  cats  are  meant ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  [VV.  1).] 

CATERPILLAE.     [Locust.] 

CATHU'A  {Kadovd ;  Canna),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in  Hebrew  text. 

CAVE  (myO  ;  <nvi}\aiov  ;  spelunca ;  in  A.  V. 
Is.  ii.  19,  hole;  Jer.  vii.  11,  den;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
literatim,  JlfeamA;  Ifaara,  Vulg.).  I.  The  chalky 
limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
fissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of 
shelter  aud  defence.  (Page,  Text-Book  of  Geology, 
p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Fhys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  72.)  This 
circumstance  has  also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of 
so  large  a  number  of  words  as  are  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some 
of  them  giving  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and 
their  neighbourhood.  Out  of  them,  besides  No.  I., 
may  be  selected  the  following  : — 

II.  "l-in  or  nin  (Oes.  p.  458),  «  kole;  usually 
rpwyKT],  and  caverna.     From  this  come  (a),  """ih 

dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount 
Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edomites, 
probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21  ;  Deut. 
ii.  12  ;  Job  xxx.  6  ;  Strab.  i.  42,  xvi.  775-776  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  410;  Robinson,  ii.  69,  157; 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  §§68-71.)    [Horites.]    (6)  pin, 

land  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18  ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  110,  286);  k.hpav7ris,  LXX.;  Auran,  Vulg. 
[Hauran.]  (c)  P"in"n''3,  liouse  of  caverns,  the 
two  towns  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5).  [Betii- 
HORON.]  (d)  D''3"in,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horo- 
nairn  (Is.  xv.  5).     [Horonaim.] 

III.  DMjn,  places   of  refuge    in    rocks  (Ges. 

445)  for  birds,  Cant.  ii.  14  ;  ffKeirr]  ;  foramina 
petrae,  Obad.  3  ;  oirul ;  scissurae  petrarum  ;  A.  V. 
clefts. 

IV.  mn^O  ;  Tpvfia\ia;  antrum;  A.  V.  den; 
a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  used, 
either  occasionally  or  pennanently,  as  habitations ; 
as  at  Anab,  near  Szalt,  Ixamoth-Gilead  (Buckingham, 
Travels  in  Syria,  62).  Tlie  shepherds  near  He- 
bron leave  their  villages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
iu  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om-keis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  j26rOT,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53);  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
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are: — 1.  That  iu  whicli  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  ((Jen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave  of 
Machpelah  (.xsiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah  (Josh. 
X.  16).  4.  Cave  of  AduUam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1). 
5.  Cave  of  Eugedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah's  cave 
(1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah's  cave  ia  Horeb  (xix.  9). 
8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of  our 
Lord  (John  xi.  38  ;  INIatt.  xxvii.  60).  Some  of 
these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  approximate, 
if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be  assigned. 
Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  mention  of  a 
cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on 
the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and  in  name 
with  the  caves  of  En-gedi  (Lynch,  Narrative, 
234  ;  Robinson,  i.  500  ;  Stanley,  296).  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  mosque 
at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79  ;  Stanley,  149  ;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  86).  The  cave  of  llak- 
kedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  whit'h  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  ]\Langles,  p.  93)  ;  for 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave 
was  close  to  the  town  of  Jlakkedah,  yet  the  situation 
of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrln  and  at 
.  Delr  Du'ibdii  iu  neither  case  agrees  with  that  of 
IMakkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles  fi'om 
Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  885;  Robinson,  ii.  23, 
53;  Stanley,  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  AduUam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agi-ees  as  little  with  that  of  the 
cave  believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's 
hiding-place,  viz.  in  the  Wady  Khureitun  at  the 
S.E.  of  Bethlehem,  which  iu  some  respects  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dcir  Duhhan,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Stiinley.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii. 
3,  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §3  ;  Reland,  549;  irby 
and  Mangles,  103  ;  Robinson,  i.  482  ;  St^mley,  259.") 
The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  conceded  the  pro- 
phets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  countr}',  in  which  abun- 
dant inst;mces  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 
"  cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22), 
are  also  obviously  indeteraiinate ;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  Mtisa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a  chapel, 
there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of  Serbal, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with  equal  proba- 
bility be  transferred.  (Stanley,  49  ;  Robinson,  i. 
103 ;  Burckhardt,  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion iu  0.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
I'hilistiues  in  "holes"  (ISam.  xiv.  11):  to  which  the 
name  of  the  scene  of  .Jonathan's  conflict,  Muklinids 
(Michmash),  sufficiently  aaswers.  (Stymie)'',  204; 
Rob.  i.  440  ;  Irby,  89.)  So  also  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  they  liad  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites 
in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound 
iu  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh.  (Judges  vi. 
2;  Stanley,  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  visited, 
the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe  retreat. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1837, 
when  Safet  was  destro}  ed  ;  and  to  tiiis  mode  of 
retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes  (Is.  ii. 
10,  19,  21  ;  Robinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley,  151). 
But  Adullam  is  not  the  oniv  cave,  nor  were  its 
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tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Josephus 
I  {Ant.  xiv.  15,  §5)  relates  the  manner  in  which,  by 
!  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  i'obbers,  or  rather 
'  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers  let  down  from 
above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from  which  they  dragged 
forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and  killed  or  thrust 
them  down  the  precipices  ;  or,  setting  fire  to  their 
:  stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suifociition.  These 
'  Ciives  are  said  to  ha\-e  been  in  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Sepphoris  ;  and  are  probably  the  same  as  those 
I  which  Josephus  himself,  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere 
he  calls  the  caves  of  Arbela  {B.  J.  i.  16,  ^2-4,  ii. 
20,  §6  ;  n^.  §37).  Bacchides,  the  general  ot' Deme- 
trius, in  his  expedition  against  Judaea,  encamped  at 
Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  (.4?*^.  xii.  11,  §1  ;  1  Mac. 
ix.  2).  Messaloth  is  probably  ni?DD,  steps,  or 
terraces  (comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.  957.)  The 
Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber- 
caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Medjdel 
(Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Maan,  or  Pigeon's 
Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are 
said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men.  (Reland,  358,  575  ;  Burckhardt,  Sijria,^'r,\  ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  91 ;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr. 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raiimer,  108:  comp. 
also  Hos.  X.  14.)     [Beth-Arbei,.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  Avho  lived  in  large  caverns,  presenting 
no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  extended 
below  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  These  banditti  annoyed 
much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were  put  down 
by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly  to  this  in 
his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and  desi^ribes  one  of 
the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000  men  (Strabo, 
xvi.  756  ;  Raumer,  68  ;  JoUifie,  Travels  m  Fal.  i. 
197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  foi-med 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  raves  of 
Jotapata  ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city ;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §1,  vi.  9,  §4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

Natui-al  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22  ;  Ez.  xxxii.  23  ;  Zech.  ix. 
11)  [Cistern;  Prison];  also  as  st;rlls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modern  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the  employ- 
ment of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids 
interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  f'lom  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the  demoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock 
caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jollitl'e, 
i.  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  arc  shown  in 
Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulclives 
of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  venerated 
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botli  l)y  C'liiistiMiis  and  IMulianimcJans  (Early  Tra- 
rrls,  p.  3tj ;  .Stanli!}',  148).  Anidiig  these  may- 
be nientioued  the  cave  of  JIachpelah,  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph,  and  of  liachel,  as 
those  for  which  every  probability  of  identity  in  site 
at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby  and  Jlangles,  1 34 ; 
Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275-287).  More  ques- 
tionable are  the  sites  of  the  tombsof  Elisha,  Obadiah, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Samaria ;  of  Habakliuk  at 
Jebdtha  (Gabatlia),  Micjih  near  Kcila,  and  of  Debo- 
i-ah,  Rebekah's  nui-se,  at  Bethel  (Stanley,  14.3, 
149  ;  Reland,  772,  698,  981 ;  Rob.  ii.  304).  The 
questions  so  much  debated  relating  to  the  tombs 
in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Betliauy  will  be  found 
ti-eated  under  those  heads.  But  wliatever  value  may 
belong  to  the  connexion  of  the  names  of  Judges, 
Kings,  or  Propliets,  with  the  very  remarkable  rock- 
tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepulchr;il  aiverns 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with  eaves, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families. 
(Sandys,  188;  Maundrell,  446  ;  Robinson,  i.  241, 
349,  364  ;  Bartlett,  TFatts  ahout  Jerusalem,  117.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout 
the  country,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  JIaundrell 
remarks,  the  taste  for  hemiit  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  hih  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  has  placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important 
events  in  caves  and  gi'ottoes  ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  the  birth 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the 
Agony,  of  ."-'t.  Peter's  denial,  the  composition  of  the 
Apostles' ,  Creed,  the  Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii. 
c.  1 ;  Mauudrell,  £.  T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes 
have  created  a  traditionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Caniiel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabit- 
ants. (1  K.  xviii.  19  ;  Irby  and  Jlangles,  60  ;  Re- 
land, -329  ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel ;  Am.  ix.  3;  Sit 
J.  Maundeville,  Travels,  31  ;  Sandys,  203;  Maun- 
drell, £".  T.  478;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  9;  Stanley, 
353  ;  Kitto,  Plajs.  Geogr.  30,  31  ;  Van  Egmont, 
TrciKcls,  ii.  5-7.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDAR  (T^N  ;  K^tpos  ;  cedrus  ;  from  tlX^ 
root  of  T-nx,  coiled  or  compressed,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  tenn  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

■  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  xxAii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qua- 
lities ascribed  to  cedar  wood  by  profane  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar,  of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria 
as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable.  The 
same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in  Cypras 
u  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  proportion- 
ately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was  proved, 
he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
temple  af  Diana  at  Ephesus  which  had  lasted  400 
yeai-s.  At  Utica  tlie  beams,  made  of  Numidian 
cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178  years ! 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
oil  of  cedar    and  also  of  juniper  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii. 
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5,  xvi.  40  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  9  ;  Josejjh.  Ant.  viii.  5,  2  ; 
Sandys,  Travels,  166,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ;   1  K.  v. 

6,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  2nd  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zei-ubbabel,  the  timber  employed 
was  cedar  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7  ;  1  Esdr.  iv. 
48,  V.  55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  {B.  J . 
v.  5,  §2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedai'  or  cypress. 
(Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  202  ;  Quaresmius,  Eluc. 
Terr.  Saiict.  vi.  12 ;  Per.  2  ;  Tobler,  Bethlehem, 
110,  112.) 

Now  iu  some  impoilant  respects  no  tree  but  tlie 
cedar  (pinus  cedrus),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
pinus  Deodara,^  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
gi'eat  numbers  are  found  from  jMount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  um- 
brageous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the  mo- 
dern specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  1.  in  the  fitness 
of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5) ;  2. 
still  more  in  the  very  general  agi-eement  as  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  timber  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of  deal. 
Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  his  article  on 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  (art.  Eres), 
two  only  ascribe  seiTiceable  qualities  to  the  cedar 
wood  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  specimens 
brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount  Le- 
banon. Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanicon, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of  Scrip- 
ture.is  meant  the  pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir,  and 
that  by  "  fir  "  is  intended  the  cypress.  Others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the  citrus  of  Pliny, 
Callitris  quadrivahis,  or  Thuja  articulata,  repre- 
sents the  cedar.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable  ;  the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
built  in  the  9th  century,  is  constructed  of  it,  which 
was  foiTnerly  supposed  from  the  Spanish  name  alerce 
to  have  been  made  of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain, 
p.  5,  and  note  ;  Fergusson,  Handb.  of  Arch.  i.  456). 
Besides  these  trees,  the  Cephalonian  piue,  the  com- 
mon yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  the  juniper  cedar,  cedrus 
baccifera,  or  oxycedrus,  each  of  them  possesses  quali- 
ties which  answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  a.scribed  to 
the  cedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word   •    |,  arz,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 

T"IN,  eres,  to  express  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also 

at  Aleppo  the  pinus  sylvestris,  which  is  abundant 
both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  similar 
argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulata 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
el-arz,  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the 
material  of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  l' Arabic, 
131,  &c.,   and    Questions,  sc.    169,  &c. ;    Pliuy, 


'  The  difference  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
the  Deodara  consists  chiefly  in  the  ooncs,  which  in 
the  latter  grow  in  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ;  the  leaves 
also  are  longer  and  more  distinctly  3-sidcd.  The 
wood  of  both  is  extremely  resinous. 
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H.  N.,  xiii.  11,  15;  Kitto,  Eres,  T/i>ij:i;  Hay, 
West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49  ;  Gesen.  148,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Celsius  ;  Winer,  s.  v.). 

It  may  be  observed,  1.  th;it  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  W'ood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  gi-ove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Cedars,"  gi-oves  and  gi-een  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Bucking- 
ham, Travels  among  Arabs,  p.  468 ;  Eng.  Cycl. 
s.  V.  Syria  ;  Robinson,  iii.  593  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  19  ;  Loudon,  Arboretum,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406,  2407  ; 
Celsius,  Hlerobotanicon,  i.  89 ;  Belon,  Obs.  de  Ar- 
boribus  coniferis,  ii.  pp.  162,  165,  166).  2.  That 
it  has  been  ah'eady  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
ceilainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degi'ee  the  pro- 
perty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Le- 
banon cedar.  But  3.  The  remains  of  wood  used  in 
the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to  be 
cedar,  a  supposition  coufinned  by  the  insci'iptions, 
which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported  cedar 
from  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by  micro- 
scopic examination  to  be  yew  (Layard,  N.  and  B. 
pp.  356,  357  ;  Loudon,  u.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  speaking  therefore  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  used 
m  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  under  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  pinus  cedrus,  the  cedrus  Deodara, 
the  yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
(piiiiis  sylvestris').  The  Sandarac  tree  {Thuja  arti- 
cidnta)  is  said  by  Van  Egmont  {Travels,  ii.  280) 
to  have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
poi-tation  of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  gi-eater  or  less  abundance. 
The  pinus  sylvestris  may  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rial of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  tlie  LXX.  render  "  masts  "  in  that 
passage  by  larovs  iAarivovs,  made  of  fir,  or  like  fir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar  wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  viz.  in  pmification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  temi  cedar  is  applied  by 
Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus,  a  Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  frait 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funerals  (Pliu.  H.  N.  xiii.  1, 
5;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558;  Hom.  Od.  v.  60).  The 
tree  is  common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in 
Arabia,  in  the  Wady  Mousjv,  where  the  greater 
cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the 
use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined 
while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather 
than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels,  464 ;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  430  ;  Russell,  Nubia,  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
alone  in  a  depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
near,  about  6400  feel  above  the  sea,  and  3000 
below  the  summit.  About  11  or  12  are  very 
large  and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more 
than  300  younger  and  smaller  ones.  The  older  trees 
have  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  )'ound,  but  most  of  the  otheiM  are  of  cone- 
like foini  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  biiuiches. 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  I'ococke 
counted  1 5,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
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operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  regarded 
with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhabitants  as 
living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and  the  Ma- 
ronite  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  at  an 
altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10  years  a 
chapel  has  been  erected  (Kobinson.  iii.  590,  591 ; 
Stanley,  -S'.  #  P.  p.  140).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CE'DEON,  1.  [t]  KiSpwv  ;  Alex.  Kedpu,  ; 
Gedor),  a  place  fortified  by  Cendebaeus  imder  the 
ordei's  of  king  Autiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from 
which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Mace. 
XV.  39,  41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia 
(Jabue),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a 
winter  -  ton-ent  or  wady  (xeifJ-d^povs),  on  the 
eastward  of  it,  which  the  anny  of  the  JIaccabees 
had  to  cross  befbi-e  Cendebaeus  could  be  attacked 
(xvi.  5).  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  in  the 
modern  place  Jyatra  or  KUtrah,  wliich  lies  on  the 
maritime  plain  below  the  river  B/ubin,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  7l^M-(Ekron).  Schwarz  (119) 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Kadrun — but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iv.  390,  note)  sug- 
gests Tcll-Turmus,  five  or  six  miles  fmther  south. 

2.  In  this  fomi  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the  brook   Kidi-on    (plip  ^HJ  =  "  the   black 

ton-ent")  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  LachmcUm,  witli  A  D, 
has  XEi/.uxppouj  rov  KiSpccv  ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with 
B  has  r&v  KeSpcov,  i.  c.  "  the  brook  of  the  cedars  " 
(so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23).  Other  MSS. 
have  the  name  even  so  far  coiTupted  as  rov  KeSpov, 
cedri,  and  tSov  S(vSptDV.  In  English  the  name  is 
often  eiToneously  read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchreae, 
Chuza,  &c.)  with  a  soft  C  ;  but  ix,  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  "  Cedar." 
[KiDRON.]  [G.] 

CEl'LAN  (KiXdv  ;  Ciaso),  sons  of  Ceilan  and 
Azetas,  accoi-diug  to  1  Esd.  v.  15,  returned  with 
Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There  are  no  names  cor- 
responding to  these  in  the  lists  of  Ezra,  or  Kehemiah; 

CEILING  (psp,  fi-om  |DD  ;  fKoi\o(rrde/x7](re, 
1  K.  vi.  9  ;  to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  965  ; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  Koi\o<rr.),  or  C|"'nK'  (Ez. 

xli.  16),  a  plank.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture 
(1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9;  Jer. 
xxii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii. 
3,  §2 — 9,  XV.  11,  §5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
fomied  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or  joints 
crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with  sunk  panels 
{<paTvci)ixara),  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns  (j8a6li;|i;- 
\ois  y\v(j)a7s),  sometimes  painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assj-rian 
models  were  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  architec- 
tural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman  perio(L 
[Architkcture.]  The  construction  and  designs 
of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important  build- 
ings can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
ii.  265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  S-ripture  {Nin.  and  Bab.  642 ;  Fer- 
gusson.  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  201).  ■  Ex- 
anii)!os,  however,  are  extant,  of  Egyptian  ceilings 
in  stucco  painted  with  devices,  of  a  date  mucli 
earliei-  than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.     Of  these 
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devices  the  principal  are  the  giiillochc,  the  chevniii, 
and  the  scroll.  Some  are  paiuted  iu  blue  with 
stars,  and  others  heM  representations  of  birds  and 
other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  290). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring 
colours  in  Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitru- 
vius  at  a  later  date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have 
been  introduced  t'lom  Hgypt,  whence  also  came  in 
all  probiibility  the  fciste  for  vei-milion  painting 
shown  in  Jehoialdm's  palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14 ;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i.  19).  See  also  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  196)  of  the  tent  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  ship  of  Philopator 
(ib.  206),  and  of  the  so  ciUled  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre,  Hasselquist,  165. 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  Shaw  describes 
the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary  as  of 
wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully  paiuted,  or  else 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilde'd  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intemiixed  "  (^Travels, 
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Panelled  ceiling  from  house  in  Cairo.     (  Lane,  Modem  Egypiiam.') 

p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of 
houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted,  and  in 
the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques  encom- 
passing panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed  verses 
and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also  a  tomb 
at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully  pa- 
nelled and  paiuted  {Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
232  ;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9  ;  also  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
remain,  and  restorations  of  them  may  be  seen  at 
the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  coloured  tiles  in  their  build- 


PanelletJ  ceiling  from  ho 


1  Cairo.    (Lane,  Mathrrt  t'gyptu 


Persia,  and  he  mentions  be.-uitiful  specimens  of  mo- 
siiic,  arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings  at 
Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and  at 
Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  machinery 
(Chaidin,  Voyage,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii.  387,  viii. 
40,  plate  39  ;  Olearius,  p.  241).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CELOSYRIA.      [COELESYRIA.] 

CEN'CHEEA  (accurately  CENCHKEAE, 
KiyKp^ai),  the  eiistern  harbour  of  Co:iiith  (i.  c.  its 
harbour  on  the  Sarouic  Gulfj  and  the  emporium  of 
its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediten-a- 
nean,  as  Lechaeum  (^Lutrdki)  on  the  Coiinthian 
Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  A  line 
of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to 
Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Cenchreae  was  of 
peculiar  militaiy  importance  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proach along  the  Isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Morea.     [Corinth.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionaiy 
jou\uey ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Komans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
organised  church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(Rom.  xvi.  1.  See  Phoebe).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  (Apost.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchreae  h-om  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikries  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tiued  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived' from  the 
millet  (KfyKpi),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
Travels,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a 
temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue 
of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.       [J.  S.  H.] 


mgs  (Athen.  v.  206  ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).    The  like 
taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  have  prevaibnl  in 


Colonial   Coin  of  Corinth.    On  the  obvirs:'  the 

Pius  ;  on  the  reveree-the  port  of  Cenchreae,  with  c.  l.  i.  c.,  that 

is,  CULONIA   LAVi  JVUA  CQKINTIlOS. 

CENDEBE'US  (accurately  CENDEBAEUS, 

Kev5e;8a?os),  a  generid  left  by  Antiochus  VII.  in 
command  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv. 
38  ir.)  after  the  defeiit  of  Tryphon  n.C.  138.  He 
fortified  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  gi-eat  loss  (1  Mace, 
-wi.  1-10).     [Antiochus  VII.]  [B.F.W.] 

CENSER  (nnno  and   rinppo;  in  LXX. 

mostly  irvpelov,  but  also  BviffKr)  and  Bv/j.iaTf}ptov ) ; 
thurihiduin .  The  formei'  of  the  Hebi  ew  words  (fi  om 
nnn,  to  seize  ur  lay  hold  of,  especially  of  fire) 
seems  used  geneially  for  any  instrument  to  seize  or 
hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as 
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llie  appenJagPs  of  the  brazca  altar  and  golden  can- 
dlestick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23,  in 
which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
iirapvffrph,  (Trapvrrip,  or  peihaps  vir60efxa.  It, 
however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning  which 
pioperly  belongs  to  the  second  word,  found  only  in 
the  later  books  {e.  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19  ;  Ez.  ^-iii.  11 ), 
(der.  nitOp,  incense),  that,  viz.  of  a  small  poi-table 
vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals  from 
the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  office  this  ex- 
clusively belonged,  who  bore  it  in  his  hand,  and 
with  whose  personal  share  in  the  most  solemn 
ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and  vivid  con- 
nexion (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9).  Thus 
"  Korah  and  his  company"  were  bidilen  to  take 
"  censers,"  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves'' 
(conip.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to 
take  "  tlic  censer"  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  High-priest,  to  stay 
the  plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  incense,  "censers"  aie  reckoned;  end  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  High-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "the"  not  "a 
censer  "  that  he  is  ordered  to  "  take  ")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "  incense  " 
was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  ci  nser,  "  before  the  Lord."  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "  censers  of 
pure  gold "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K. 
vii.  50 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev. 
viii.  3,  4,''  and  may  have  been  to  fcike  up  coals 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense 
while  burning  to  the  "  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar  of 
incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  oti'ered  morning  and 
evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was 
intending  "  to  biu'n  incense  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense," took  "  a  censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
16,  19).  The  Mishna  (Joma,  iv.  4)  mentions  a 
silver  censer  which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched 
from  some  chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept 
(ib.  V.  1,  and  Barthenora's  comment);  and  was 
used  to  gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were 
then  transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  finer 
standard  (Tamir,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout.  The 
word  OvfxidT-fipiov  lendereJ  "  censer"  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense." '^  [Altar.] 
(In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  will  be  found  ;  Sonneschmid  de 
Thyin.  Sand,  is  refeiTed  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.  Hauch- 
fass.)  [H.  H.] 

CENSUS  Op^ip,  or  H^ipQ,  numbering  cmn- 
bined  with  lustration,  from  "IpD,  survey  in  order 
to  purge,  Geseu.   1120;   LXX.,    apiO^Ss  ;   X.  T., 


»  Gesenius  s.  v.  nRnO  seems  to  prefer  the  general 
meaning  of  a  fire-shovel  in  this  passage ;  but,  from  Num. 
xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of  thing  as 
that  used  by  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function.  Nor,  as 
the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  concerted 
movement,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  the 
amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

''  The  word  for  censer  here  is  Ai^ai'iorb^,  from  the 
\'fiavo<;  of  Matt.  ii.  11  ;  in  Kcv.  v.  8,  <^idAa?  is  used 
appai-ently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 
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aTToypacpT)  ;  dlnuiiicratio,  dcscriptio).  I.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  oifering  of  ^  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  years  of 
age,  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A  pre- 
vious law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  beset  apart,  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to  be 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception  offered 
to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The  idea  of 
lustration  in  connexion  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diet,  of  Antiq. 
LuSTRUii),  and  among  Mohammedan  nations  at  the 
present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against  uumberino' 
their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field 
(Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  15  ;  Crichton,  Arabia, 
ii.  180 ;  see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  72,  73). 
The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3rd  or  4th  month  after  the 
Exodus  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Ecjypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  "was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose  (a.)  to  ascertain  the 
numbei  of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to 
50  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §4).  The  total  number 
on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  amounted 
at  this  time  also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii,  32), 
Josephus  says  603,650  ;  each  tribe  was  numbered, 
and  placed  under  a  special  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  (6.)  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemj> 
tiou  offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  firstborn 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly  the  num- 
bers were  taken  of  all  the  firstborn  male  persons  of 
the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  Le- 
vites, whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  males  of  the  rest  of 
Israel,  whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the 
sm-plus  of  273  a  money  payment  of  1365  shekels, 
or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Num.  iii.  39,  51).  If  the  numbers  in  our  present 
copies,  from  which  those  given  by  Josephus  do  not 
materially  differ,  be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  two  numberings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied 
to  different  purposes.  We  can  hardly  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  identity  of  numbers  even  within  the 
few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pic- 
torial Bible,  ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
system  of  appointing  head  men  in  eiich  tribe  as 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  cm-e  taken  in  preserving  the 
pedigrees  of  the  families  coiTesponds  with  the 
practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day 
(Crichton,  Ai-abia,  ii.  185,  186;  Niebuhr,  Dcscr. 
tie  r Arabic,   14 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88 ; 


"  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  3.  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
Xpuo-oOc;  as  also  in  Philo.  rfc  vil.  Mos.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  =  d-jcnaa-rripLoi'  flv/ma^iaro?, 
the  expression  for  the  same  thing  in  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx. 
1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an 
"  instrument  for  the  ewm'a/ia  (incense),"  and  thus, 
either  censer,  or  incense  altar.  See  also  1  Mace.  i. 
21,  22. 
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Jahn,  Hist.  Book  ii.  8,  11 ;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of . 
Persia,  xiv.  157,  159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years 
afterwards,  previous 'to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  i 
wheu  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites. 
amounted  to  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1870.  All  tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the 
following,  Reuben,  of  2770  ;  Simeon,  37,100  ;  Gad, 
5150 ;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali  8000  each.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  by  727  (Num.  xxvi.). 
The  great  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  plague 
consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  Zimri  (Calmet, 
0)1  JVum.  x-xv.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh  of 
20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Aslier,  11,900,  and 
Issachar,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this 
census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the 
previous  one  in  the  2nd  year,  excepting  Caleb  and 
Joshua  (Num.  xs^^.  63-65). 

4.  The  next  foiinal  numbering  of  the  whole 
pi'ople  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab, 
gave  orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring 
tiie  statutable  offering  of  A  a  shekel.  The  men  of 
Israel  above  20  years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of 
Judah  500,000,  total  1,300,000.  The  Ijook  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and 
of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000  ;  but  informs 
us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  xxvii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the 
numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9  ;  and  Calmet,  ad 
loc. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  1,  5,  xxTii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
13,  §1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo- 
mon, by  cavising  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  i-esident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,600, 
and  they  were  employed  in  forced  labour  on  his 
great  architectm'al  works  (Josh.  ix.  27  ;  1  K.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention 
is  made  of  the  numbers  of  aiTnies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  ga- 
thered with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as 
influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of 
the  poprJatiou  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Kehoboam  (B.C.  975-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (.losephus  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  includins; 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-191 
Jahn,  Hist,  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  could  bnng  mto  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus)"^  well  armed, 
imder  2600  officers  (2  Chr.  .tsvi.  11-15;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  10,  §3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
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other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  po- 
pulation. Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4  tribes  collected 
32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  6.  Jephthah  put 
to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  6).  The 
numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before  were  32,500 
(Num.  XKvi.  37).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25,000  were 
slain  at  the  battJa  of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter, 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities,  the  tribe 
was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers  in  the  wil- 
derness were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41  ;  Judg.  xx. 
35,  46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who  joined 
David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  e.  At 
the  time  when  .lehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  /.  The  numbers  canned 
captive  to  Babylon  B.C.  599  from  Judah,  are  said 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  Hi.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerabbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at 
42,360  (Ezr.  ii.  64)  ;  but  of  these  poriiaps  1 2,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  total 
(v.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  distui-bed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii. 
59,  X.  2,  8,  18,  44 ;  Lev.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  B.C.  458,  the  number 
was  1496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ezr.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pe- 
digrees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chi'onicles,  were 
either  composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled 
afterwards  from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and 
others  (1  Chr.  iv.  28,  32,  39,  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii. 
28,  ix.  2).  In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with 
notices  of  the  numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what 
periods  is  unceiiain.  Thus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  T\Ianasseh  are  set  down  at  44.760 
(v.  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin 
59,434  (vii.  7,  9, 11),  Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Be- 
sides there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and 
residents  at  Jerusalem  from  the  tribes  of  Benj^xmin, 
Ephraim,  and  JManasseh  (ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clear.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascei-tain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
vai'ious  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
2.  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David  s 
census,  is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
.xxiv.  1;  1  Chr.  .xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbere  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a  po- 
pulation of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least,  5,814,000,  of  whom  notless  than  2,000,000 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
in"- a  population  of  4,640  000.     Fifty  years  later, 
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Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
2  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had 
307,500  men  and  2600  officers.  Whether  the 
number  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat 
constitutes  the  difference  at  these  periods  must  re- 
main imcertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Pales- 
tine, including  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set 
down  as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles  ;  Judah 
and  Benjamin  at  3135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in,  1852  was  1,987,832, 
or  au  average  of  345|,  but  in  some  districts  500, 
to  the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  i-ather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile ;  while 
the  county  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1064  persons, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwick- 
shire 539  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  island  of  Barbadoes 
contaius  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  con- 
tained a  population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq. 
mile.  The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was 
115,864,  or  1182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last 
insfcinces,  therefore,  alone  supply  an  average  supe- 
rior to  that  ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
David,  while  the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  to  give  1480  to  the 
sq.  mile,  a  population  exceeded  only,  in  England, 
by  the  county  of  Middlesex  (6683),  and  approached 
by  that  of  Lancashire  (1064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  0.  T.  it 
must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on 
which  our  version  is  founded, give  with  trifling  varia- 
tions the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36  ;  Winer,  Zahlen ; 
Glasse,  Phil,  Sacr.  de  caussis  corruptionis,  i.  §23, 
voL  ii.  p.  189). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  including  Simeon,  are  found  123  "with 
their  villages,"  and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city, 
Ai,  situate  in  Benjamin,  which  like  many,  if  not 
all  the  others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  po- 
pulation, probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  12,000, 
whilst  of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than 
Ai  (Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21, 
28,  xix.  1-9).  If  these  "  cities  "  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  res-t,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 
tine, at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  .losephus,  in  his  accounts  (1.)  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2.)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  Ho  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  Inhabitants  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §2,  4  ;  comp. 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
A.D.  66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the 
numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded 
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on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with 
the  probable  number  of  persons  partaking,  gave 
2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000 
perished,  and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made 
captives.  Besides  these  many  deserted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  dismissed  by  them  {B.  J.  vi.  8, 
9,  3).  These  numbers,  on  any  supposition  of 
foreign  influx  (^bfi6(pvKov  a.W'  ovk  iirix<'>piov) 
imply  a  large  native  population ;  and  63  years 
later,  in  the  insm-rection  of  Barchochebas,  Dion 
Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain  in 
war,  besides  a  countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
famine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became 
almost  depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  time^,  a  fertility 
remaiked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  coiTectness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  6  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3  ;  St.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xx., 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Reland  c.  xxvi. ;  Shaw, 
Travels,  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  1,  336,  340,  and  275  ;  Hassel- 
quist.  Travels,  120,  127,  130  ;  Stanley,  .S".  4'  Pal. 
120,  374;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  33;  liaiimer,  Pa- 
laestina,  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp.  Gen.  xiii.  16, 
xxii.  17 ;  Num.  xxiii.  10 ;  IK.  iv.  20 ;  Acts  xii. 
20). 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  tlio 
"  taxing,"  says,  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
aTroypa.(piff6ai  -waffav  TTjr  olKovp.evi)v  avrrj  t]  airo- 
ypa(f>^  irpcirT)  eyeVero  r]y€jJ.ov€vovTos  ttjs  Suptas 
KvpT]vlov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturbance 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"  taxing"  (Lulie  ii.  1 ;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an  en- 
rolment of  persons  and  propert)'  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterflimilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father's  ;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children :  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  lustrum, 
or  .solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  bat 
not  always  immediately  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  Census, 
Lustrum;  Dionys.  iv.  15,  22;  Cic.  de  Leqg.  iii. 
3;  Dig.  50,  tit.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discre- 
tion (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56),  but  no  complete 
census  was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
carried  out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz., 
(1.)  B.C.  28;  (2.)  B.C.  8;  (3.)  A.d.  14;  and  a 
partial  one,  A.D.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial 
extent  of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances 
out  of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as 
an  exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  him- 
self kept  an  accurate  account  (breviarium),  like  a 
private  man  of  his  propertv  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35, 
Iv.  13 ;  Suet.  Aug.  27,  101  ;'Tac.  Ann.  i.  11 ;  Tab. 
Ancyr.  ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Ernesti). 
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A  special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  eommissiouers 
sent  for  tlie  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Am.  i.  31,  ii.  6  ;  Liv.  Ep.  134', 
136). 

The  difHculties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cyrenius.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CENTURION.     [Army.] 
CEPHAS.     [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  (Kripds;  Curiae),  1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[Keros.] 

CE'TAB  (KrjTcJ/3;  Cetha),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
There  is  no  name  coiTesponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHA'BRIS  ('A^pi'j;  Alex.  Xafipels ;  Vulg. 
omits),  the  son  of  Gothoniel  (6  tov  T.),  one  of  the 
three  "  rulers  "  {&pxovTes),  or  "  ancients"  (jirpeff- 
fiinepoi)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud. 
vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHA'DIAS.  "  They  of  Chadias  (of  XaSiatrai') 
and  Ammidoi,"  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  '2U,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are 
no  corresponding  names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHAFF  (tJ'^n,  fb,  ;nPI;  Chald.  -I-IJ?; 
Xfovs,  i.x'Jpov  ;  stipula,  pulvis,  favilld).  The 
Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  V.  do  not  seem 
to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning :  K'^'H  =  dry 
grasSjhsiY  ;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,  viz..  Is. 
T.  24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  tJ'KTI  is  not  used.  Pro- 
bably the  Sanscrit  kaksch  —  hay  is  the  same  word. 
(Bopp.  Gloss,  p.  41.) 

V'lD  or  Vb  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing  from 
the  grain — the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  caiTying 
away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinaiy  scriptural 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  of  their 
powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments  (Is.  rvii. 
13  ;  Hos.  xiii.  3  ;  Zeph.  ii.  2).  The  root  of  the 
word  is  WO,  to  pi-ess  out,  as  of  milk ;  whence 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

|3n  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  11,  &c., 
and  babble  in  Job  xxi.  18.  In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
jliri?  ti'p,  stubble  for  straw;  so  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 
for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  jnn,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 
Jiri  was  for  npiri,  from  root  nJ3,  to  build,  in 
reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefere  to  connect  it  with  ]''3,  wliich  pro- 
perly implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts,  and 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  p'^>ver  of  dis- 
cernment ;  so  that  pR  signifies  propei'ly  anytlung 

cut  into  srhall  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  "l-IJ?  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

ii.  35.      It  is   connected  with  the  Syr.  J?Q.^ 

and  Arab.  St<s.-,  i.e.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chafi' 
flying  into  and  mjuring  the  eye.  [W.  D.] 
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CHAIN.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office  ;  2.  for  ornament ;  ;!.  for  confining  prisoners. 
1.  The  gold  chain  (T*!"!)  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  V.  7,  named  ^^^JDH),  are  instances  of  the  first 

use.  In  Egypt  u  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  26);  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  2,  §27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan. 
I.  c. ;  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ez. 
xvi.  11,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
375),  and  probably  this  was  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The  necklace  (pj^j  con- 
sisted of  pearls,  corals,  &c.,  threaded  on  a  string ; 
the  beads  were  called  D''T-1"in,  from  tlH,  to  per- 
forate (Cant.  i.  10,  A.  V.  "chains,"  where  "of 
gold"  are  interpolated).  Besides  the  necklace,  other 
chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far 
as  the  waist,  or  evan  lower.  Some  were  adorned 
with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the 
moon,  named  D''J"*inK^  (fi-fjviffKoi,  LXX.  ;  lunulae, 
Vulg.;  round  tires  like  the  moon,  A.  V. ;  Is.  iii. 
18)  ;  a  similar  ornament,  the  Midi,  still  exists  in 
Egypt  (Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The 
Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with 
it  (Judg.  viii.  21,26)  ;  the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar 
ornament  (Wellsted,  i.  301).  To  other  chains  were 
suspended  various  trinkets — as  scent-bottles,  Tin 
Ci'SSn  {tablets  or  houses  of  the  souls,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii. 
20),  and  mirrors,  W'^vbi  (Is.  iii.  23).  '  Step- 
chains,  n'nyy  (tinkling  ornaments,  A.  V.),  were 
attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18). 
3.  The  means  adopteil  for  confining  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  wei-e  letters  similar  to  our  handcufi's 
D^riK'nj  (lit.  two  brasses,  as  though  made  in 
halves),  fastened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
attached  to  each  other  by  a  cliain  (Judg.  xvi.  2 1 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards — the  hand- 
cuff on  the  one  being  attached  to  that  on  the  other 
by  a  chain  (Acts  Xiu  6,  7,  xxi.  33;  Dirt,  of  Ant., 
art.  Catena).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHALCEDONY  (xaJ^xriSciv  ;  calcedonitis) 
occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  being  the  precious 
stone  with  which  the  third  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  garnished.  Accoi'ding  to  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxvii.  8,  §15),  chalcedony  is  a  gem  re- 
sembling the  Callais  or  turquoise,  which  some  have 
judged  to  be  a  kind  of  carbuncle  or  ruby.  Sal- 
masius  differs  fi-om  those  who  make  the  colour  of 
chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  tlie  airbuncle,^  and 
says  that  they  confound  rbv  Kapxv^'^f^ou  Xl6ov, 
which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  ttj  xo^«'J- 
doviij)  ;  but  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  stone  the  ancients  called  clialcedonius. 
Pio-nelius  on  Rev.  (xxi.  19)  says  that  this  stone  has 
tlie  colour  of  a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air, 
but  is  dark  m  a  house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers 
of  attraction.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
I  U  2 
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less  doubtM  than  its  meaning.  Some  derive  it 
from  xo\k({s,  from  a  belief  that  it  rings  like  brass 
when  struck.  Others  have  derived  it  from  XaX- 
KTjSti)/,  as  though  from  a  loaility  where  it  is  found  ; 
and  others  from  Kapxri^cov.  See  Braun.  dc  Vest. 
Hab.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  5'25.  [W.  D.] 

CHAL'OOL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 
CHALDE'A,  more  correctly  CHALDAE'A 
(Di"nty3  ;  7]  XaXSaia ;  Chaldaea)  is  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic  appellative  Casdim  (or  "  Chaldaeans  "), 
under  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  entire 
country  are  designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  doubtful.  Casdim  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  from  Chesed  ("IK'D),  the  son  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22)  ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city 
"  of  the  Casdim"  before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen. 
xi.  28),  the  name  of  Casdim  cannot  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  Chaldaea  has  been  connected  with  the  city 
Kalwadlia  (Chilmad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This 
is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate  in  searching  for  an 
etymology  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Kaldi  or 
Kaldai,  not  Casdim,  is  the  native  form. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of 
country  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris— at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  latter  stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is 
Elam  or  Susiaua ;  but  the  entire  tract  between 
the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  culti- 
vable by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be 
considered  as  comprised  within  the  Chaldaea  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king.  This  extraor- 
dinary flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man, 
extends,  in  a  direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
and  is  on  the  average  about  100  miles  in  width. 
A  line  drawn  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  may  be  considered  to  mark  its  north- 
ern limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself;  the  southern  the  PersianGulf ;  on  thewestits 
boundary  is  somewhat  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  exten- 
sion of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Chaldaean  empii'C  the  water  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  exfa-eme  limit  of  the 
alluvium,  a  canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge 
of  the  tertiary  fomiation  on  the  Arabian  side 
throughout  its  entire  extent,  running  at  an  average 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  General  character  of  the  country. — The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  a 
modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water- 
courses, which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  like  a  net- work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming 
population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less 
bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of 
waving  corn,  stood  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees 
and  pleasant  gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  tra- 
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veller  their  gi-ateful  and  highly-valued  shade. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads 
to  and  from  the  busj'  city.  The  land  was  rich  in 
corn  and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day !  Long  lines  of  mounds, 
it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main  arteries 
which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of 
moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller 
offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  '  A  drought  is  upon 
her  waters,'  says  the  prophet,  '  and  the}-  shall  be 
dried  up!'  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civili- 
sation— that  '  glory  of  kingdoms,' — '  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth,' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  lux- 
urious fields,  the  groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now 
meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  popu- 
lation of  former  times  is  vanished,  and  no  man 
dwells  there."  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  pp.  14-5.)  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of 
man.  "  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same 
writer  observes,  "  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as 
beautiful  aird  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of 
yore ;  a  little  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fertility 
and  population  which  it  originally  possessed."  The 
prosperity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Cai'efuUy 
and  properly  applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  desert  the  river  courses  to  accu- 
mulate in  lakes  and  marshes,  leaving  large  districts 
waterless,  and  others  most  scantily  supplied,  while 
they  overwhelm  tracts  formerly  under  cultivation, 
which  become  covered  with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and 
during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pestilential  miasma. 
This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil  is  said  to 
be  advancing  ;  and  the  whole  country  threatens  to 
become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions. — In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  ai'bitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldaea,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo- 
graphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely) 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§6  ;  Ptol.  V.  20).  Babylonia  above  this,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amor- 
dacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of 
the  central  tenltory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter 
is  applied  to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  where 
Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities. — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times 
for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  "Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,"  ai'e  the  first  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  x.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great  cities" 
which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town.  The 
most  important  of  those  which  have  been  identified 
areBorsippa  {Birs-Nimrud),  Sipparaor  Scpharvaim 
{3Iosaib),  Cutlia  {Ibrahim),  Calneh  (Ni[}'er), 
Erech  {Warka),  Ur  {Mtigheir),  Chilmad  (Aa^- 
warfAa),  Larancha  {Scnkereh),  Is  {Hit),  Duraba(yl/i- 
kerkuf)  :  but  besides  these  tliere  were  a  multitude  of 
others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not  been  determined, 
as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  ;  the  Teredon  of 
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Abvdcuus  (Kr.  8)  ;  Asbi,  Buhcai,  &c.,  towms  men- 
tioned iu  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  these  places — 
Ur  and  Borsippa — are  particularly  noticed  in  the 
Following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of  the  rest 
Erech,  Laraucha,  and  Calneh,  were  in  eai'ly  times 
of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha,  Sippai-a, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  epoch. 

5.  Canals. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  fciitures 
of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, its  network  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  earned  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris,  above  Babylon. 
These  were,  1.  The  original  "Royal  River,"  or 
Ar-Malcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphmtes  at 
Pensabor  or  Anbar,  and  tbllowed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Saklawyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerkuf,  and 
entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad  ;  2 .  the 
Nalir  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  off  at 
liidhwaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  Seleucia  ; 
and  3.  the  Nahr  Kutha,  which  stai'ting  from  the 
Euphrates  about  12  miles  above  Mosaib,  passed 
thrwigh  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  20  miles 
below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where 
the  ;illu\nal  plain  commences,  skirted  the  deposit  on 
the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek, 
about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  wlule  a 
second  main  artery  (the  Fallacopas  of  Aman) 
branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib, 
and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  south-west  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with 
the  precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldaean  marshes,  ^x. — 
Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  description — the  "  gi'eat  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a  reddish  sandstone  in  places 
40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
a  distance  of  40  miles  from  about  lat.  31°  53' 
long.  44°  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  35'.  Its 
gi'eatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  fi-om  which  it  is 
distant  (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and 
receives  from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  {he  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Saniava, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Shat-el- 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimmd  to  Eufa,  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldaean  marshes  (Strab.  svi. 
1,  §12;  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alex- 
ander was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
Hindiijeh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when 
that  is  effectually  closed. 

7.  Productions. — The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  countiy  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous gi'owth  of  barley,   sesame,    ochrys,   palms, 
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apples,  and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (i.  193)  that  gi'ain  commonly  retuiued 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Strabo  made  neai'ly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  {H.  N.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  ol  cultivation.  According  to  Strabo 
it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar, 
hone}"-,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with. a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  360  uses 
(Strab.  xvi.  1, 14).  Herodotus  says  (i.  193)  that  the 
whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms, 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiv.  3)  observes  that 
from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's  ai-my  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous 
forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms  are  almost 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  even 
there  do  not  grow  thickly  except  about  the  villages 
on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  little 
cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is  left  diy  and 
waste  from  the  v/ant  of  a  proper  system  of  iniga- 
tion ;  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  s;ime  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the  sea  has  come  up 
upon  Babylon  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof"  ( Jer.  li.  42)  ;  that  she  is  made  "  a  posses- 
sion for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water"  (Is.  xiv. 
23)  ;  and  also  that  "  a  drought  is  u]wn  her  waters, 
and  they  are  dried  up"  (Jer.  1.  38),  that  she  is 
"wholly  desolate" — "the  hindermost  of  the  na- 
tions, a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert "  {ib. 
12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldaea  and  Susiawn ; 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs.  sxi. — xxiv. ;  Raw- 
linson's  fferodottis,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix.  ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  XV.)  [G.  R.] 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAL'DEES  (DnfS ; 
XaASaToi ;  Chaldaei),  appear  in  Scripture,  until 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and 
which  is  itself  termed  Shinar  (lyJK')  ;  but  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still  found 
(v.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The 
Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and  as- 
tronomers ;  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a  peculiar  "  tongue "  and  "  learning 
(i.  4),  and  are  consialted  by  the  king  on  religious 
subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  profane 
writers.  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  a 
Chaldaean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian.  Or.  adv. 
Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider ;  while 
Hei-odotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later  writers 
almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a  sect  or 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard  either  as 
priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  harmonises 
with  it ;  namely,  that  the  Chaldaeans  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia,  viz.,  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ou 
Arabia  (Strab.  x^'i.  1,  §6  ;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By  help 
of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the  country, 
these  discrepancies  and  appai-ent  contradictions  are 
explicable. 

It  appears  that  the  Chaldaeans  CKaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  iu  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  gi-eat  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia. 
Their  special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  pov- 
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tion  of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
I'etained  the  name  of  Chaldaea.  Here  was  Ur  "of 
the  Chnldees,"  the  modern  Mughcir,  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Shat-el-Hie.  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
■  "  three  bands  of  Chaldaeans "  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Sabaeans,  in  the 
■affliction  of  Job  (Job  i.  15-17).  In  process  of  time, 
as  the  Kaldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  gradually 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it 
had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  mhabit- 
ants  of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the 
name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  wliich 
preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of  prolepsis. 
The  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is 
probable)  really  Chaldaean,  and  this  gi-eatly  helped 
to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had 
thus  come  by  this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both 
ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a 
particular  race  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  the 
remotest  times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominant. 
We  have  still  to  trace  its  transference  from  an  ethnic 
to  a  mere  class  sense — from  the  name  of  a  people  to 
that  of  a  priest  caste  or  sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains 
of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Galla  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.  Now  it 
appears  by  the  inscriptions  that  while  both  in  Assy- 
ria and  in  later  Babylonia,  the  Semitic  type  of 
speech  prevailed  for  civil  purjioses,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  leai'ned  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  "  learning"  and  the  "  tongue"  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldaean 
learning,  in  the  old  Chaldaean  or  Cushite  language. 
Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  temied 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"master  of  the  Chaldaeans  "  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them ;  iuid  so 
we  find  Seleucus,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldaean  by 
>Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldaeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chaldaeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  tlie  language  of  science  had  be- 
come its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cians, or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one 
or  other  of  those  occupations  inclmed  them  ;  and 
in  the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  gi'eat  impoi  tence. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §6)  between  the  learned  Chaldaeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  KalU,  which 
continued  to  preilominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi.  26)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
phai-vaira.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would  ap)iear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  tonctlior.  They  piobably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astiology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances   in  astronomical  science,   to  which 
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their  serene  sky,  transpai'ent  atmosphere,  and  re- 
gular horizon  specially  invited  them.  The  obser- 
vations, covering  a  space  of  1903  years,  which 
Callisth'enes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  {Sim- 
plic.  ad  Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  p.  123),  indicate  at  once 
the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge  in  the  country, 
and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by 
the  learned  class.  In  later  times  they  seem  cer- 
tainly to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers 
{Q\c.de  Div.  i.  1 ;  Aul.  Gell.  i.  9;  Juv.  vi.  552,  x. 
94,  &c.)  ;  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled 
against  the  Chaldaeans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (see  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6).  [G.  R.] 

CHALDEES.     [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK  STONES  ("ir\Jnt< ;  lapides  ci- 
neris)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xxvii.  9,  and  signifies 
literally  stones  of  lime.  13  is  from  an  unused 
root,  T"]!,  to  boil  xip,  in  reference  to  the  heating  of 
lime  when  slaked.  [W.  D.] 

CHAMELEON  (Hb  ;  x'^l^°-^^^'^^  >  chamae- 
leon),  probably  a  species  of  large  lizard,  called  113 

on  account  of  its  gi'eat  strength.  (In  Lev.  xi.  30, 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  creeping  things  that  are 
unclean.)  It  is  said  to  destroy  serpents,  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  o(pi6viKos,  by  the  Arabians 
guaril.  The  true  chameleon  was  probably  the 
n  Wpn  of  Lev.  xi   30.     [Mole.]  [W.  D.] 

CHAMOIS  (10T  ;  KafXTiXovapdaXis  ;  camelo- 
pardalus),  a  species  of  deer  or  antelope,  called  10T 
from  its  habit  of  leaping,  from  root  "IDT,  to  leap 

(Ges.  Thes.  420).  Bochart  (Hier.  ii.  273'-279)  has 
shown  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is 
an  eiTor.  Luther  has  not  been  more  happy  in  trans- 
lating it  alcen,  elk,  which  only  inhabits  northern 
countries.  There  are  several  species  of  antelope  in 
Western  Asia.  The  IDT  is  classed  among  beasts 
that  may  be  eaten  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  [W.  D.] 

CHA'NAAN  (Xai'aoj'),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (comp.  Charran  for  Haran, 
,&c.)  Jud.  v.  3,  9,  10  ;  Bar.  iii.  22  ;  Sus.  56  ; 
1  Mace.  ix.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

Chanaanite  for  Canaanite,  Jud.  v.  16. 

CHANNUNE'US  (Xavowaios  \  Chananamis), 
1  Esd.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Merari,  if  to  any- 
thing, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

CHAPiTEE.  1.  nnnb,  in  pi.  nhrjb,  from 

'^r\'2,to  surrouTid;  eTiBefia;  capitellum.  2.  nSV, 
from  nSV,  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912-914);  at  k€- 
(paXal ;  capita.  The  upper  member  of  a  pillar — 
the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in  the  slightly 
diflerent  form  of  "  capital ;"  also  possibly  a  roll 
moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work  of  art, 
as  in  the  case  (1)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called  especially 
Jachin  and  Boaz  ;  and  (2)  of  tlie  lavers  belonging 
to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17;  1  K.  vii.  27,  31, 
38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  former, 
see  Tabernacle,  Temple,  Boaz,  and  of  the 
latter,  Laver.  3.  The  word  E/'N"I,  i-osh  =  head, 
is  also  ociasionally  rendered  "  Chapiter,"  as  iu  the 
desci-iptiou  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxvi.  38,  xxxviii. 
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17,  19,  28  ;  but  in  the  account  of  the  temple  it  is 
translated  "  top,"  as  1  K.  vii.  16,  &<;.    [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (XapaaBaXdv  ;  Ahx. 
Xapa  adaXdp  ;  Canncllam  ct  Careth),  1  Esd.  v. 
:;i;.  The  names  "Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer,"  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar." 

CHAR'ACA  (eis  rhv  Xapo/ca  (?  Xdpai,y, 
Characa),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Jlac.  xii.  17, 
and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"  Tubieni,"  or  of  "Tobie"  [Tob],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (comp.  1  Mac.  v.  9,  13);  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin  ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  m  which  direction  C'harax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  clue.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identities 
it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name  now  known  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  recals  Chanxx  is  Kernk,  the 
ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  XapaKfJ-ai^a, 
and  Moi^ovxdpa^  (see  the  quotations  in  Kcland, 
705).  The  Syriac  Peschito  has  \Sl9^,  Carca, 
which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  \nii.  10).       [G.] 

CHAE'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (^"5 
Ct^'in,  "  ravine  of  craftsmen  ;"  'A7ea55aip ;  Alex. 
V-r\apa(ri[(x,  '6ri  reKTOves  ^(xav;  vallis  artificuni), 
a  place  mentioned  twice ; — 1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  passage  it  is  rendered  "  valley  of 
craftsmen."  Its  mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod 
(Lydda),  Neballat,  &c.  fixes  its  position  as  in  the 
swelling  ground  at  the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
e;ist  of  Jafia.  The  Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwavz, 
p.  1S5)  repoi-ts  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist 
of  Lod  and  Ouo,  which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab 
tlie  son  of  Seraiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son 
of  Zenuah  will  be  best  examined  under  the  name 
Joab.  [G.] 

CHAR'CHAMIS  {XapKa^Lis  ;  Alex.  Xa\- 
Xci/ivs  ;    Ckarcamis),   1  Esd.  i.   25.       [Carciie- 

MISII.] 

CHARCHE'MISH  (Ji^-pSI^  ;  LXX.  omits  ; 
Cktrcamis),  2  Chr.  xxx\'.  20.   [Carchemish.] 

CHAR'CUS  (Bapxovi  ;  Barcus),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
Corrupted  from  Barkos,  the  corresponding  name 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — pos- 
sibly by  a  change  of  3  into  3.  But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.  In  the  edition  of  1611 
it  is  "  Chareus." 

CHA'REA  {Xapia;  Carec),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
[Harsha.] 

CHARGER  (1.  myp,  from  a  root  signifying 
hollowne?s  ;  rpv^Xiov,  KOTv\ri  ;  acetahulum. 
2.  ?t21JX  ;  vj/uKT7)p  ;  phiala  ;  only  found  Ezr.  i.  9), 

a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood,  also 
for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil  (Num. 
vii.  79  ;  Ges.  Thes.  22).  The  "chargers"  mentioned 
in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to 
have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz.  (Hussey, 
Anc.  Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  The  daughter'   of  Herodias  brousiht  the  head 
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of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  charger,  e-rrl  irivaKi  (Matt, 
xiv.  8);  probably  a  trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn. 
Od.  i.  141. 

SatTpb?  8e  KpeLoii^  TTtVaKa?  iTap^OTjK€V  aetpa? 
Trai'TOl'ojl'. 

Comp.  Luke  i.  63.  TTtvaKiSiov,  a  writin2;-tablet. 
[Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHARIOT.  1.  n3n,  from  n3"1,  to  ride ;  apfia ; 
currus :  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2  Sam. 
viiL  4,  X.  18).  2.  3-1D"l.  a  chariot  or  horse  (Ps. 
civ.  3).  3.  33"lD,  m.  from  same  root  as  (1)  a 
chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  iii.  1()). 
4.  n33"10,  f.  5.  nbiV,  from  bjy,  roll  {Ps.  xlvi. 
10,  6vpi6s ;  scutum).  6.  p''"lDN,  Cant.  iii.  9  ; 
<f  1/06401/ ;  fercuhon.  (Between  1-4  no  difl'ereuce  of 
si'mification.)  A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former. 
Of  the  latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable 
instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  sviii.  44,  and  as 
regards  other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29 ;  2  K, 
V.  9  ;  Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scriptm-e  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xh-i.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honour  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  point  of  \'iew  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the 
military  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by 
the  nimiber  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The 
Caiiaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
ai-med  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v.  ;  Josh.  xvii.  18  ; 
Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900  cha- 
riots (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's  time 
had  30,000,  a  mmiber  which  seems  excessive  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  5  ;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xi. 
6,  §1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  kingof  Zobah 
1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  \iii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  (bent.  xvii.  16  ;  1  Sam.  viii.  11, 
12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4), 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohiljition  from  seeing  the  necessity 
of  placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances, ona  footing  of  military  equahtyorsuperiority 
towards  other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and 
maintained  a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25) 
bv  taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chai  iot  was  600  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
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the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the  sup 
plies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been  still 
mainl/  diawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  Si;  2  K. 


An  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  bow-cases 


plete  furniture.    (W'ilk 


u.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3 ; 
Jer.  li.  21  ;  Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of   Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23  ;   Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 
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(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15),  Persia  (Is,  xxii- 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have  had 
300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  IMac.  xiii.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of 
a  chariot  except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  m  the  case 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  emiuch  of 
Queen  C;mdace,  who  is  described  as  sitting 
in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii.  28,  29, 
38). 

Jewisli  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated 
from  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  im- 
ported from  Egypt.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Egyptian  chariots  is  taken  from  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson.  They  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  not  earlier  than  the  18th  dynasty 
(B.C.  153.0).  The  war  chariot,  from  which 
the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
diti'er,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  consisted,  as  appears  both'  from 
Egyptian  paintings  and  reliefs,  as  well  as 
from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at  Flo- 
rence, of  a  nearly  semicircular  wooden 
frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  pos- 
teriorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels, 
and  supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  at- 
tached to  the  frame  by  leathern  thongs  and 
one  wooden  upright  in  front.  The  floor  of 
the  car  was  made  of  rope  network,  intended 
to  give  a  more  springy  footing  to  the  occu- 
pants. The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  leather 
and  metal  binding.  Attached  to  the  oft'  or 
right-hand  side,  and  crossing  each  other 
diagonally  were  the  bow-case,  and  inclining 
'.)  backwards,  the  quiver  and  spear-case.  If 
two  persons  were  in  the  chariot  a  second 
bow-case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  wliich  there  were 
2,  had  6  spokes:  those  of  peace  chariots  had  some- 
times 4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linch-pin  secuied 
by  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  difl'erent  colours,  wwe  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which,  were  attached  to  the 


saddle,  together  with  head  furnitiuo  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing-rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  m  front  of  the  saddle, 
aci  the  driving-reins  passed  througli  other  rings 


on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal, 
ending  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  orna- 
ment is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the 
off-side,   and  in  discharging   his  arrow    hung   his 
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whip  fiom  the  vvrist.  In  some  instances  the  Iving 
is  represented  alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins 
ftistened  round  his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with 
his  hands  at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2  persons, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the 
third  was  employed  to  cai-ry  the  state  umbrella 
(2  K.  ix.  20,  24  ;  1  K.  sxii.  34;  Acts  v-iii.  38).  A 
second  chariot  usually  accompanied  the  king  to 
battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxv.  34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egj'ptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot  attended  by 
servants  on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  per- 
sonages and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  carried 
by  a  bearer,  or  fixed  upright  in  the  chariot.  Some- 
times mules  were  driven  instead  of  horses,  and  in 
travelling  sometimes  oxen,  but  for  travelling  piu- 
poses  the  sides  of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been 
closed.  One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  TeTpdKVK\os  &iJ.a.^a  (Herod,  ii.  63), 
was  used  for  religious  purposes.  [Cart.]  The 
processes  of  manufacture  of  chariots  and  harness  are 
fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculptures,  in  which 
also  are  represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbour- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  368, 
386  ;  ii.  p.  75,  76,  2nd  Ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and  harness  did 
not  difter  essentially  fi-om  the  Egyptian.  Two  or 
three  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the  driver  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
whilst  a  3rd  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield  to 
protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  aiTOW.  The 
car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes ;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  3rd  person  in  state-pro- 
cessions caiTied  the  royal  umbrella.  A  3rd  horse, 
like  the  Greek  irapi]opos,  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 
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Assyrian  chariot. 

In  later  times  the  3rd  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes :  and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  re- 
moved from  its  foiTner  side  position,  was  made 
square  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  ^•a- 
Inable  woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356  ;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  341,  587,  603,  618;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
2;id  series,  pi.  24 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  20). 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  gi-eat 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian  ;  but  the  procession  re- 
presented at  the  ibrmer  place  contains  a  chariot  or 
car  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculp- 
tures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or 


Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used 
a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or 
more,  consisting  of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  ca- 
pable of  hokhng  5  or  6  persons,  of  whom  the 
driver  sat  on  a  low  stool,  witli  his  legs  hanging  oif 
each  side  of  the  pole.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  1, 
and   2,  §22;    Is:  xxii.  6;  Ez.  xxiii.  24;   Niebuhr, 

Voyage,  ii.  105;  Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257.  PL 
lix. ;    Layard,   Nin.   4"  -Bab.    447  -449  ;    Olearius, 

Travels,  p.  302.) 


Chariots  armed  with  scythes  (apfnaTo,  SpsTravi]- 
(popa,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  §10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "  chariots  of  iron  "  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic.  rvii.  53  ;  Appian.  Syr-.  32).  Xenophon  men- 
tions a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
{Cyivp.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  parts  of  wheeled-caniages  mentioned 
in  A.  V.  are,  1.  the  Wheels,  Wlp'\ii,&^ovis,rotae  ; 

also  0^3  ?5  ;  "rpoxoi,  rotae.  2.  Spokes,  W'Wrj, 
radii.  3.  Naves,  WHl ;  modioli.  4.  Felloes, 
C'pyn ;  vS>Toi ;  apsides.  5.  Axles,  niT* ;  X^^P^^  '■> 
axes.     To  put  the  horses  to  the  carriage,-  "1DN  ; 

A  ^  -   T     ' 

C^v^at ;  jungere ;  and  once  (Mic.  i.  13),  Dn"i 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  wlio  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  17;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  XV.  ii.  p.  255  ;  Winer,  Wagen).   [H.  W.  P.] 

CHAR'MIS(Xap^i?;  Alex.  XaXfiels;  Charmi), 
son  of  Jlelchiel,  one  of  the  three  "  ancients  "  (irpea- 
${iTepoi),  or  "rulers"  (&pxovTes)  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHAR'RAN  (Xappdv  ;  Charan),  Acts  vii.  2,  4. 
[Haran.] 

CHASE.     [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  {Xaffe^d  ;  Caseba'),  a  name  among 
the  hst  of  the  "  Servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esd. 
V.  31),  which  has  nothing  coiTesponding  to  it  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  that  succeeding  it — Gazera. 

CHE'BAR  (133  ;  Xol3dp  ;  Chobar),  a  river  in 
the  "  laud  of  the  Chaldaeans "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the 
banks  of  which  some  of  the  Jews  were  located  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  where  Ezekiel  saw 
his  earlier  visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c.).  It 
is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Habor 
("I'l^ri),  or  river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  poiiion 
of  the  Israelites  were  removed   by  the  Assyrians 
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(2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  rest^ 
iug  wholly  upon  the  similarity  of  name  ;  which 
after  all  is  not  very  close.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
suppose  the  two  streams  distinct,  more  especially  if 
we  regard  the  Habor  as  the  ancient  'A^op^as  (mo- 
•dem  Khabour),  which  fell  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Cii-cesium  ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of 
Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  far  northwards.  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have  been  given 
to  any  great  stream  (comp.  133,  great).  Perhaps 
the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny  (//. 
N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  {Phaleg,  i. 
8)  and  Cellarius  {Geograph.  c.  22),  that  the  Che- 
bar of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal  Canal 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — the  greatest  of  all  the  cuttings 
in  Mesopotamia — may  be  regarded  as  best  deserving 
acceptance.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  the 
Jewish  captives  to  have  been  employed  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  channel.  That  Chaldaea,  not  upper 
Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching, 
is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which  places  his  tomb 
at  Keffil  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  p.  35).         [G.  K.] 

CHE'BEL  ^in),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and^ 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chehel  is  a  "  rope  "  or  "  cord ;"  and  in  this 
sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as  Josh.  ii. 
15,  "  cord  ;"  1  K.  xxx.  31,  "  ropes  ;"  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
"  tacklings ;"  Am.  vii.  17,  "line")  and  metapho- 
rically (as  Eccl.  xii.  G ;  Is.  v.  18 ;  Hos.  xi.  4). 
From  this  it  has  passed — with  a  curious  corre- 
spondence to  our  own  modes  of  speech — to  denote  a 
body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61).-  In 
1  Sam.  X.  5,  10,  our  word  "  string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — "  a  string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii.  10  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  4  ;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of  a 
measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a 
"portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  lines  *  are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places  "  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its 
topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a  "  tract "  or 
"  district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region 
ofArgob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this, 
and  by  no  other  term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  1  K. 
iv.  13).  It  has  been  already  shown  how  exactly 
applicable  it  is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
[Ar(K)B.]  But  in  addition  to  the  observations  there 
inade,  the  reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  latest  tivaveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who 
abimdantly  confii'ms  the  statjements  of  his  prede- 
cessors as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary 
of  the  district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambridge 
Essays,  1858.)  No  clue  is  afforded  us  to  the  .-eason 
of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ;  but 
a  comparison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Manasseh— a  part  of  the  gi'cat 
tribe  of  Joseph— with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that 
tribe,  and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early 
and  characteristic  fragment.  Josh.  xvii.  5, 14  (A.  V. 
"portion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 

»  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own  idiom- 
atic expression — "  hard  lines  "■ — will  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  correspondences  between  Chebel  as  applied  to 
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and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "  rocky 
shoi'e "  of  Argob  may  be  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "  coast")  for  the 
"coastline"  of  the  MediteiTanean  along  Philistia. 
In  connexion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chehel  in  the  older  versions 
are  (rxoiVKr/iia,  ireplfifTpoi',  Trepixcopor  ;  regio, 
funiculus.  [<-'.] 

CHEDORLA'OMER  (npyblia  ;  XodoKKo- 
yofji.6p;  Chodorlahomor'),  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Ailmah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  iuid  reduced  them  to  j 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold  m 
over  them  ;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled  ;  in  the  I 

next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  maiched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them  ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  Lot. 
Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue, 
which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  healing  ol 
the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 

be  "  handful  of  sheaves,  fi'om  ^  -tXT'  handful  and 
"I'd]},  sheaf ;"  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The  name 
of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  dis- 
covered in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kudur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposetl  to  be  idaitical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "  Ravager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  '  Chedor- 
laomer '  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  '  Kudur- 
mapula.'  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea;  Merodach-bal-adan 
becomes  Mardocempal,  &c.  Kudur-mapula  might 
therefore  become  known  as  Kudur  simply.  The 
epithet    'el  Ahmar,'    j.,j~»i)^,  which  means    the 

Red,  may  afterwai'ds  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  coiTupted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kedar-el- Ahmar,  or  '  Kedar  the  Red,' 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scriptm-e  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form., 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mapula."  "  Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chaldaean  Elamites 
who  founded  the  gi-eat  Chaldaean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,  while 
Ann-aphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
mid  Ellasar,  wlio  fouglit  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led 
a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old 
population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors  who 


measurement,  and  our  own  words  "  rod,"  and  "  chain," 
and  also  "  cord,"  as  applied  in  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nies, to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &c.,  are  obvious 
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had  submitteil  to  his  power  when  he  invaded  Chal- 
dae:i"  (liawliiison's  Herod.,  i.  436,  446).  [S.  L.] 
CHEESE  is  mentioned  oniy  three  tim-es  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  diflerent  name 
in  the  Hebrew:  (1.)  ^^^i,  from  jnj,  to  curdle 
(Job  X.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 
way  of  illustration :  (2.)  y^iU,  fi'om  yiT],  to  cut 
(rpv(pa\iSes  rov  ydXaKros,  LXX. ;  formellae  casei, 
Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xvii.  18)  ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  give 
|31-1!l  •  Hesychius  explains  rpytpaXiSes  as  Tfi-fifiaTa 
rov  aTToKov  rvpov:  (3.)  "Ip2  niSti^,  from  riQtJ', 

to  scnqx  {'S.afpu'd  ^oSiv,  LXX.;  checRe  of  kine,  A.  V, 
2  Sam.  .xvii.  29  :  the  Vulgate,  following  Theodo- 
tiou's  rendering,  yaXadriva.  fMocrxapta,  gives pingues 
vitulos,  guided  by  the  position  of  the  words  after 
"  sheep  "  :  the  Targum  and  other  Jewish  autliorities, 
however,  identify  the  substance  with  those  men- 
tioned above).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  fai"  these 
tenns  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese  ;  for 
they  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation. 
It  may  be  obsei-ved  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 
day  common  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter 
being  decidedly  preferred  ;  but  there  is  a  substance, 
closely  coiTesponding  to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
xvii. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and 
is  then  ground :  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 
(Burckhardt,  JSfotes  on  the  Bcdouhis,  i.  60).  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
ancients  seem  generally  to  have  used  either  butter 
or  cheese,  but  not  both :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in 
reality  but  one  expression  for  the  two,  for  ^ovtv- 
pov  =  povs,  Tvpos,  "  cheese  of  kine :"  the  Romans 
used  cheese  exclusively,  while  all  nomad  tribes 
preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper,  and  coagulated  milk,  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  Pliny,  xi.  96.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHE'LAL  ('?'?3  ;  XaX^A. ;  ChalaT),  Ezr.  x.  30. 

GHELd'AS  (XeA/ci'as,  i.  e.  n*ip^n,  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  HiLKiAH  ;  Helcias),  the  father 
of  Susanna  {Hist,  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63.).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susann.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with  the 
priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHEL'LIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).    [Chel- 

LUS.] 

CHEL'LUH  (»n-1^3,  Keri,  ini'?3  ;  XeAKi'a  ; 
Chcliaii),  Ezr.  x.  35. 

CHEL'LUS  {XeKXovs;  Alex.  XeAouy;  Vulg. 
omits),  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  {i.  e.  on 
the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent 
his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention  with 
"  Kades  "  there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Reland 
{Pal.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chalutza, 
nV-vPI,  a  place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa,  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geo- 
graphers. With  this  agrees  the  subsequent  mention 
of  the  "  land  of  the  Chellians"  (ttjs  XeWaloiv,  terra 
Cellon),  "  by  the  wilderness,''  to  the  south  of  whom 
were  the  children  of  Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).     [G.] 

CHE'LOD  (XeXeovK  ;  Alex.  XeXeovd  ;  Vulg. 
omits).  "Many  nations  of  the  sous  of  Chelod" 
were  among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Na- 
buchodonosor to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i. 
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6).  The  word  is  apparently  corrupt.  Simouis 
suggests  Xd\<i}v,  perh.  Ctesiphon.  Ewald  con- 
jectuies  it  to  be  a  nickname  for  the  Syrians,  "  sons 
of  the  moles"    \?n  {Gcsch.  iv.  .543). 

CHE'LUB  (n-l'?3).  1.  A  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  the  fother  of  Mechir.  (In  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  given  as  Caleb,  Xa\40,  the  father  of 
Ascha  ;  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was 
Achsah ;  Vulg.  Cakb.) 

2.  (8  XeA.oi5j3,  Cfieluh).  Ezri  the  son  of  Che- 
lub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who  "  did  the  work  of 
the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground,"  one  of  David's 
officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHEL'UBAI  Cn^^a  ;  '6  Xa\eP;  Calubi),  the 
son  of  Hezi-on,  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah. 
The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii.  18  and  42,  it 
would  appear  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name 
Caleb.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  in  this 
passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a  brother  of 
Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that 
the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  "  south  of 
Judah,"  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15  ;  1  Sam  xxv.  3,  xxx. 

14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is  U^D^XC? 

Sulci;  probably  a  transcriber's  error  for  U  "^^^t.^, 

Cclubi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  [G.] 

CHE'MOSH  (C^i03  ;  Xafids ;    Chamos),  the 

national  deity  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer. 
xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears 
as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites  :  he  must  not,  however, 
be  identified  with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and 
Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jem- 
salem  (1  K.  .xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  discordant  conjectures. 
Jerome  (^Gomm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds  ;  others,  as  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds  ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.    [W.  L.  B.] 

CHENA'ANAH  (HiWS  ;  Xq.fav<i ;  Chana- 
nah  ;  according  to  Gesen.  fem.  of  Canaan.  1. 
Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head 
of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of 
the  fiimily  of  the  Belaites.     [Bela.] 

2.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet  who  made  him  honis  of  ii'on,  and  en- 
couraged Ahab  to  go  up  against  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  10,  23).  He  may  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  i-^-  C.  H.J 

CHEN'ANI  (M:3  ;  Xcci^evi ;  Alex.  Xavavl  ; 
et  Chanani),  one  of  the  Lerites  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh. 
ix.  4  only).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani  (^32) 
preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  "  sons  " — "  sons  of 
Chenani."  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  adhering  to  tlie 
Masoretic  pointing,  insert  "  and." 
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CHENANI'AH  (•in'JiB;  Xco^ei/fa,  Xwvtvias ; 
Chonenias),  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  car- 
ried the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xsvi.  29). 
In  1  Chr.  XV.  27,  his  name  is  wiitten  rf^JB. 

CHETHAR-HAAM'MO"NAI  (^3ioyn  -)23, 
"  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites  ;"  Kapa(pa  Koi  Kecpipd 
Kol  Uovi;  Alex.  Kacprjpanfjiiv ;  Villa  Emona),  a 
place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  2-i).  Ko  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  presen'ed  the 
memoiy  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  the 
long  ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  [G.] 

OHEPHI'EAH  (nn''Q3ri,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  books, — "  the  hamlet ;" 
X€96ipd,  Ki(pipd. ;  Caphira,  Caphara),  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and 
named  afterwards  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin, 
with  Ramah,  Beeroth,  and  ilizpeh  (xviii.  26).  The 
men  of  Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25  ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan 
Version,  at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hal  (Ai)  by 
Cephrah,  n"IQD  ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah, 
smce  both  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in 
Josh.  ix.  (comp.  3  %vith  17),  and  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Neheraiah  already  quoted.  A.nd  indeed 
Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  discovered  it  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Kefir,  in  the  mountain- 
country  on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about 
2  miles  west  of  Yah  (Ajalou)  (Rob.  iii.  146). 
[Caphira.]  [G.] 

CHE'RAN  (p3  ;  Xappa;/ ;  Ckaran),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is  Dishan), 
the  Horite  "  duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 
No  name  corresponding  with  this  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 

CHE'REAS  {Xaipias  ;  Chaereas),  a  brother  of 
Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  against 
Judas  Mace.  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  held  Gazara 
(Jazar,  1  Wacc.  v.  8),  where  he  was  slain  on  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jews  (2  JIacc.  x. 
32,  37.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

The 


CHER'ETHIMS  (D'-nnS),  Ez.  xxv.  16 
plural  fomi  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Che- 
KETHITES ;  which  see.  The  Hebrew  word  occm-s 
again  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In 
these  passages  the  LXX.  render  Crefams,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  Palacstini  and  Philistines  (KpTjres ; 
Alex. /cpiras  aL^oivos;  Palaestini,  Pliilisthini). 

CHERETHirES    AND    PELETHITES 

Cn'pSni  "'HIB  ;  X€p€0l  Koi  ^fXedi  ;  Sctf/xaro- 
(pvKuKes,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4  ;  Ccrethi  et  Phe- 
lethi),  the  life-guards  of  King  Da^id  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
xv.  18,  XX.  7,  23;  I  K.  i.  38,  44  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 
These  titles  ai-e  commonly  said  to  signify  "  execu- 
tioners and  comiers "  i&jyapoi)  from  7113,  to  slay, 
and  n^Q,  to  run.  It  is  plain  that  these  royal 
guards  were  employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4), 
and  as  couriers  (1  K.  x-iv.  27).  Similarly  Potiphar 
was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh,  and  also  cliief 
of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  as  was  Arioch, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  14).  In  the  latter 
part  of  David's  reign  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
•23,  xxiii.  23).     But  it  has  been  conjectmed  that 
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the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards.  They  are 
comiected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam. 
XV.  18)  ;  and  the  Cherethites  are  mentioned  as  a 
nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparently 
on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines, 
of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only  another 
form.  [H.  W.  B.] 

CHE'RITH,  THE  BROOK  (nn3  '?m  ; 
XeifJ-appovs  XoppdQ  ;  torrens  Caritii),  the  ton-ent- 
bed  or  vmdij — to  use  the  modern  Arabic  word 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Nachal — 
in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
were  driven  to  say  by  their  use  of  the  word 
"brook")  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the 
eai'ly  part  of  the  three  yeai's'  drought  (1  K.  xvii. 
3,  5).  No  further  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §2)  it  is 
spoken  of  merely  as  x^^l^°-Ppovs  ris. 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfoi-tunately  give 
no  clue  to  it  :  —  "  get  thee  hence  (i.  e.  apparently 
from  the  spot  where  the  inter-\-iew  with  iUiab  had 
taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  Samaria), 
and  tm-n  thy  face  eastward  (rUDlpJ,  and  hide  thee 
in  the  ton-ent  Crith,  which  is  facing  CjlQ  7^)  the 

Jordan."  The  expression  "  facing  the  Jordan,"  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river  and  not 
into  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sefi.  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent, 
and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  "  eastward,"  but 
towards  the  south — eh  to,  irpos  v6rov  fxip-r).  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  ( Onomasticon, 
Chorath)  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where 
also  Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wady 
Alias,  opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  el- 
Yahis  (Jabesh),.  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  DX'>7X  nXHii-'iOS;  Asher).  The  only 
tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Mariniis 
Sanutus  in  1321  ;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod'.s 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
Ain  Fiisail  which  falls  fiom  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghor,  south  of  Kara  Surtaheh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Viin  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is 
concealed  under  high  cliffs  and  under  the  shade  of 
a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 
in  the  Wady  Kelt  (t^^jjj)'  behind  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike, — not 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Besh  to  Lini,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Crith  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt, — that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topogiaphical  gi'ounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  Chrith.') 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  whiih 
Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
name  may  possibly  he  discovered  there.  [G.] 

CHER'UB  (n-ns  ;  Xepoifi;  XapoiP;  Cherub), 
npparently  a  place  in  Babylonia  fi'om  which  some 
jjcrsons  of  doubtful  extraction  retm-ned  to  Judaea 
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with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  this  name,  with  the 
next,  AdJan,  seems  to  he  conupted  to  Charaath- 

ALAR. 

CHER'UB,  CHEE'UBIM  (nna,  plur. 
D^l-l"13,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  D''2")3  ; 
XfpoyjS,  xe/'0"'3i».  The  symbolical  figure  so 
calli',1  wivs  a  composite  creature-form,  which  finds  a 


parallel  in  the  religious  insignia  of  Assyiia,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  e.  g.  the  sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and 
lions  of  Nineveh,  &c.,  a  general  prevalence  which 


Fig.  2.  An  Egyptii 


■ed  animal.     (Wilkinson.) 


prevents  the  necessity  of  our  regai'ding  it  as  a  mere 
adoption  fi-om  the  Elgyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms 
(comp.  the  Chimaera  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of 
north-eastera  fables)  every  imaginative  people  has 
sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of 
nature  which  transcend  that  of  man.  In  the 
various  legends  of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion 
constantly  appear  as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil 
power ;  and  some  of  the  Persian  sculptures  appa- 
rently represent  e\nl  genii  under  similar  quasi- 
cherubic  forms.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit 
the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18, 
&c.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark ;  a 
])air  of  colossal  size"  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's 
Temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  ex- 
tended wings.  Ezekiel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  four, ''  and 
similarly  the  apocalyptic  {i£a  (Rev.  iv.  6)  ai-e  four. 
So  at  the  front  or  east  ot  Eden  were  posted  "  the 
cherubim,"  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recognised 
number.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is  "  heard 
from  above  them,"  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save 
to  awe  and  repel.  A  "man  clothed  in  linen"  is 
introduced  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
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them  and  the  pi-ophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office 
one  of  the  Seraphim  personally  officiates ;  and  these 
latter  also  "  cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim 
are  placed  beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovah, 
whose  moving  throne  they  appear-  to  draw  ((jen.  iii. 
24;  Ez.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7  ;  Is.  vi.  2,  o,  6). 
The  expression,  however,  "  the  chariot  (n33"10)  of 
the  cherubim"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18)  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  che- 
rubim is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
canied  on  staves,  and  the  words  "  chariot "  and 
"  cherubim "  are  in  apposition.  So  a  sedan  might 
be  called  a  "  carriage,"  and  nS'HKS  is  used  for  the 

body  of  a  litter.  Pee,  however,  Doijen,  Be  cherub. 
Sanct.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolising 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
as;ain  (Ez.  x.  4,  18;  comp.  ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  representeil  regarding  something  gi-eater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.  They  thus  became  sub- 
ordinate, like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  divine 
heraldry, — the  mark,  carved  or  wrought,  every- 
where on  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Ex.  xxv. 
20  ;   1  K.  \i.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  "  of  the  mercy-seat,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  de  leg.  Heh.  ritual,  iii.  diss,  v.)  and 
others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  it, 
viz.  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and  then 
joined  on.  This  seems  doubtful,  but  trom  the  word 
ntJ'i?t3,  the  solidity  of  th.<;  metal  may  perhaps  be 
inferred.  They  are  called  )(jipovffiii.  So|^s  (Heb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ; 


*  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowing  ones. 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shiloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppose  that 


FiR.  3.  Assyrian  Gryphon.     (Layard,  ii.  459.) 

but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  per- 
petual presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like 
the  ark  itselfj  and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Theii 
wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings [see  Aek  of  Covenant]  ;  still,  the  presence  of 
the  two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and 
appropriate. 

'■  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  .Tews,  like  seven,  and  foi-ty  (Bahr, 
Be  Si/mboL). 
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"  towards  oacli  other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat." 
Jt  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise  directions 
as  to  their  position,  attitude  and  material,  nothing 
save  that  they  were  winged,  is  said  concerning  their 
shape. 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  \\ingt-U  bull,     (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.,  276.) 

Was  this  shape  ah'eady  famihai',  or  kept  de- 
signedly mysterious  ?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  &c.,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekiel,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.  But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possiblv  have  said 
(Ant.  viii.  3,  §/.)  ras  Se  x^po^/^ely  ovSels  oiroTai 
Tives  7]ffav  eliTe7v  oils'  f'tKaffai  Siivarai.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as 
"  living  creatures  "  (Di*!!,  C^a),  under  mere  animal 

foiTns.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  e.^pression,  "  the  face  of  a  cherub,"  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  reference 


'  The  "  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
are  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  clierubic  Insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

<•  Schoctgen,  JIoi:  IL/br.  ait  Apoc.  iv.  3,  quotes 
Pirke,  Rab.  EUezer,  "  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throui)  sunt 
quatuor  animalia  quorum  unum  quodque  quatuor 
fades  et  tot  alas  habet.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab 
oriente  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  hominis, 
quando  Deus  loquitur  a  meridie,  tune  id  fit  inter  duos 
cherubinos  facie  leonis,"  &o. 

'  Biihr,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  313-4  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or 
leonine  type  as  its  basis  ;  the  imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attriliulr,  and  the 
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to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of  those 
creatures  with  the  cherubim — (v.  20)  "  I  knew 
that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  the  word  "  cherub  "  meant  not  only  the 
composite  creature-form,  of  which  the  man,  lion, 
o.\,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further,  some 
peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel,  being  a 
priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the  face  of  a 
CHERUB,"  KaT  e|oxV;  hut  which  was  kept 
secret  fi'om  all  others;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  of  Covenant],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
populai'  device."  What  this  peculiar  cherubic  fonn 
was  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  was 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be  something  of  the 
bovine  type  (though  in  Ps.  cvi.  20  the  notion 
appears  to  be  marked  as  degraded)  :  so  Spencer  {Je 
leg.  Hebr.  rit.  iii.  diss.  5.  4.  2)  thinks  that  the  o.x 
was  the  forma  praecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Ex.  XXV.  18  ;  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  p.  87,  ed.  1G90. 
Hence  the  "  golden  calf."  The  symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
eaiiier  Scriptm-es,  and  he  ceilainly  means  that  each 
composite  creatm'e-form  had  four  faces  so  as  to 
look  four  ways  at  once,  was  four-sided''  and  four- 
winged,  so  as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in 
every  direction  without  turning,  whereas  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  probably  single-faced,'"  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds  also  the 
imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a  mechanical  to  the 
previous  animal  forms.  This  might  typify  inani- 
mate nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  com'se,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional 
symbol  of  being  "  full  of  eyes "  is  one  of  obvious 
meaning. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as 
symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  c.  g.  omnipotence  ;uid 
omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actual  beings 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded.^  Philo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  in  one  place  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging 
energies  of  God  ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stai's  ; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They  are 
symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is  a 
s3mibol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions  aie 
attributed  to  each.  When  such  spiibolical  foi-ms 
have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is  to  litendise 
them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings.  The  (ttia  of 
Rev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the  cherubim  and  to 


highest  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks 
the  human  form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  3-10). 
(Ciimp.  Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Ileb.  ix.  5.) 
Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connexion  of  cherubic 
with  other  mrthological  forms  may  be  found  in 
Creuzer,  Sijmhol.  i.  441,  540. 

'  In  Ez.  xxviii.  14,  16,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seems 
a  mistake  in  the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 

riK'JDO,  which  means  "  stretched  out "  (Vulg.  chernb 

extcntus),  from  nJJ*C  Aram,  to  extend,  with  some 

word  from  HtJ'D,  to  anoint.    The  notion  is  borrowed 

no  doubt  from  the  "  extended "  attitude  of  the  che- 
rubim of  the  sanctuai-y,  "  covering  "  the  ark,  &c., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  law. 
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the  sfivnphim  of  propliecy,  combining  the  symbols  of  I  monuments    of    Egypt,    Assyria,    Babylonia, 
botli.     Thev  are  not  stern  and  unsympathising  like  i  Peisia.     The   first  two    figures   are  winged 


Babylonia,  and 
crea- 
tlie  former,  but  invite  the  seer  to  "  come  and  see;"  I  tures  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  next 
nor  like  the  latter  do  they  cover  their  face  (Is.  |  thi-ee  ai'e  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  5 
vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of  deity,  or 
use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act 
as  the  choregi  of  the  heavenly  host. 
And  here,  too,  symbolism  ever  sliding 
into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 
construed,  e.  g.  as  the  fom-  evangelists, 
foiir  archangels,  &c. 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the 

word  ms  have  been  proposed.  The 
two  best  worth  noticing,  and  between 
which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  ai-e, 
(1)  the  Syi-iac  «.^0;_0,  great,  strong 

(Gesen.  s.  v.  ;  comp.  Philo  de  pro- 
fmis,  p.  405).  The  fact  that  all  the 
symbols  embody  vaiious  foiTns  of 
strength,  the  lion  among  wild,  and  the 
ox  among  tame  beasts,  the  eagle  among 
birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 
nature,  is  in  favour  of  this ;  (2)  the 

Syriac  tSi_0,  to  plough,  i.e.  to  cut 
into;  hence  Arab.  .  ,  t^^,  sculpsit ; 
doubt  occure  whether  in  the  active  or  passive  sense, 
"  that  which  ploughs"  =  the  ox  (comp.  "Ip3,  "  ox," 
from  same  word  in  Arab.  "  to 
plough  "),  which  brings  us 
to  the  forma  praecipua  of 
Spencer;  or,  that  which 
is  can-ed  =  an  image.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  miD  is  rabbinical  for 
"  image  "  geuerically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,andPagniQus, 
Lexx.  s.  I'.),  perhaps  as  the 
only  image  known  to  the 
law,  all  others  being  deemed 
forbidden,  but  possibly  also 
as  containing  the  true  germ 
of  meaning.^  Besides  these 
two  wisdom  or  intelligence 
has  been  given  by  high  au- 
thority as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  name  (Jerome  on  Is. 
vi.  2);  so  Philo  de  Vit. 
Mos.  688— &s  S'  cLv  "EA.- 
\7]V€S  finoiev  iTrlyviuO'is 
Kol  eTTKTTTJjUT}  TToWr]  ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240 
— i84\(t  Se  rh  ovofxa  TWV 
Xipovffljx  driXovv  atffQy)cnv 
TToWrjv. 

Though  the  exact  fomi  of  the  cherubim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 


(Layard,  ii.  348.) 


and  here  a  |  represents  the  griffin  of  Northern  fable,  as  we 
see  from  the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in 
Scythian  tombs,  but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists. 
In   the   sacre<i   boats   or   arks   of  the   Egyptians, 


F!g.  e.  A  G 


to  the  composite  religious  figures  fomid  upon  the 


s  The  griffin  of  Northern  fal)le  watoliing  tlie  gold 
in  the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
his  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
"  watchful  dragon  "  of  the  Hesperides  seems  perhaps 
a  fabulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the 
"  serpent"  (^Spaxuiv)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon 
in  myth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  cherubim." 
The  dragon  and  the  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the 
legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  is  a  very  near  rcsLuu- 


there  are  sometimes  found  two  figures  with  ex- 
tended wings,  which  remind  us  of  the  description 
of  the  cherubim    "covering  the  merc3--seat  with 


blance  too  between  the  names  ypvir-  (with  s  afforma- 
tive)  and  3-1"l3  I  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  ypv-rr- 
and  the  Greek  forms  yAOTrw,  ykvcpui,  ypa^iia,  y\d(j>vpo^ 
(cf.  Germ,  graben),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between 
3!|"13    and   the  Syriac  and  Arab,  words  signifying 

aravit,  sculpsit,  &c.,  as  above.  "We  h.ave  another  form 
of  the  same  root  probably  in  icu'p^is,  the  block  or 
tablet  on  which  the  laws  were  eut/raved. 
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their    faces    [looking]    one    to  |  This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 


[H.  H.] 


Fig.  7-  A  sacred  E| 


perhaps 


and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only.  It  is  in- 
structive to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  connexion 
whatever  between  this  word  and  that  for  the  "  ark  " 
of  Noah,  and  for  the  "  ark  "  in  which  Moses  was 
hid  among  the  Hags  (both  H^ri,  Tebah).     The  two 

exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "  coffin"  in  which 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Kgypt  (Gen. 
1.  26  ;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  by  yXdiaffo- 
Kofiov — comp.  John  xii.  6 — in  Hebrew  letters  :  the 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  very  singular)  ; 
and  (6)  the  "  chest  "  in  which  Jehoiada  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).  Of 
.  the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 
near  representation.  2.  D''TJil,  "  chests,"  from  T35 
to  hoard  (Ez.  xxvii.  24  only):  A.V.  "  chests."  [G.] 


CHE'SALON  (p'pDB  ;  yiacrXdiv ;  Gheslon),  a 

place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah,  apparently 
situated  on  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  "side")  of  Mount 
Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  name  does  not,  how- 
ever, rciippeai'  in  the  list  of  towns  of  Judah  later 
in  the  same  chapter.  Mount  Jearim,  the  "  Mount 
of  Forests,"  has  not  necessaiily  any  connexion  with 
Kiijath  Jearim,  though  the  two  were  evidently, 
fi'om  their  proximity  in  this  statement  of  the 
boundary,  not  far  apart.  Chesalon  was  the  next 
landmark  to  Bethshemesh,  an<l  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  obsei-ved 
a  modem  village  named  Kesla,  about  six  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  Ain-shems,  on  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30  note;  iii.  154).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  mention  a 
Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situation,  the 
former  placing  it  in  Benjamin  "■  the  latter  in  Judah : 
both  agi'ee  that  it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jei-usalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley,  like  Che- 
sulloth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation  on  the 
"  loins  "  of  the  mountain.  [G.] 

CHE'SED  (n^3  ;  XaCaS  ;  Cased),  foui-th  son 
of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22).     [Chaidea,  p.  292.] 

CHE'SIL    ('?"'p3  ;    Boi0^\ ;    Alex.    Xaa-eip ; 

Cesil),  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
named  with  Honnah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30). 
The  name  does  not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of 
towns  given  out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name 
Bethtjl  occurs  in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the 
one  were  identical  with,  or  a  coiTuption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  30,  Bethuel  : — by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given 
above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a 
Bethel  among  the  cities  of  the  extreme  snuth.  In 
this  case  we  can  only  conclude  that  7''DD  was  an 
early  variation  of  ?iri3.  [G.] 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms :  1.  p"lN  or  pX 
fiom  mX,  to  gather ;   ki$cot6s  ;  gazophijlacium. 


"■  I'ossibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Beit  Iksa, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Ncbi  Samwil,  and  therefore 
in  Benjamin. 


Egyptian  chest  or  box  from  Tlicbes.    (Wilki 


CHESTNUT-TEEE  (jionj? ;  TTXA-ravos ;  pla- 
tanus),  a  tree  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of 
those  from  which  Jacob  took  rods  and  pilled  thern 
to  set  before  the  flocks;  and  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  as  one 
of  the  trees  to  which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its 
strength  and  beauty  is  likened.  These  are  the  only 
two  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  au- 
thority for  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  doubtful ; 
and  plane-tree  (Platanus  orientalis  of  Linnaeus) 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  tnith,  for  the  plane 
is  of  common  growth  in  Palestine.  (See  Cels. 
Hierob.  i.  .513.)  Moreover  the  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  D"iy,  "  to  he  naked,"  and  with 

Arab,  ^j^,  "?o  strip  off  hark" ■ — the  shedding  of 

its  bark  yearly  being  characteristic  of  the  plane-tree. 
(See  Hiller  in  Hicrophyt.  i.  402.)  [W.  D.] 

CHESUL'LOTH   (with   the   definite   article, 

ni?p3n  ;  XaaaAdoB  ;   Casaloth),  one  of  the  towns 

of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  loins,"  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  fi-om  its  situa- 
tion on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Jo.sh.  six.  18. 
See  the  quotation  fiom  Jarchi  in  Iveil's  Joshua, 
338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it  appears  to 
be  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem  (Solam),  and, 
therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be  the  Iksal 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  332)  or  the  place  noted 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  Accha,seluth,  'Axe- 
(r4\ajO,  in  the  Onomasticon.  [G.l 

CHE'ZIB  (nn^  ;  Sam.  Cod.  n2T3  ;  Sam.  Vers. 
n^nD  ;  Xaa^i ;  Vulg.  translating,  quo  natoparere 
ultra  cessavit,  and  comp.  a  similar  translation  by 
Aquila,  in  Jer.  Qf«.  Hehr.),  a  name  which  occurs  but 


CHIDON 

onr.n  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib  when 
the  Canaanitess  Bathshua  bore  his  third  son  Shelah. 
The  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narrative 
are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  sjiecification  of  the  position  of 
Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modern,  who  identifv  it  with 
ACHZIB  (3*pK).  It  is  also  probably  identical 
with  Chozeba.  [G.] 

CHI'DON  (p>3  ;    LXX.   Vat.   omits  ;    Alex. 

XeiSiiy ;  Chidon),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is 
given  as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a 
"javelin;"  Nachon,  "  prepai'ed  "  or  "firm."  Whe- 
ther there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see 
Ges.  Thes.  683;  Simonis,  Ono7n.  339-40).  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  has  XeiSdv.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Heb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "spear")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.     [G.] 

CHILDREN  (n^J3;  reKva,  -jraiUa;  liheri, 
filii.  From  the  root  nj3,  to  build,  are  derived  both 
(21,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  &c.,  and  713,  daughter,  as 
in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  n2,  .'on,  occurs  in 
0.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such  words  as 
Barnabas,  but  which  in  plur.    pjB,  Ezr.  vi.  16, 

resembles  more  the  Hebr.  Cognate  words  are  the 
Arabic  Beni,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Benat,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  21.5,  236;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, Pr.  p.  8).  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male  sex 
is  highly  -^alued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while 
the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  pu- 
nishments (Her.  i.  136  ;  Strab.  xv.  733  ;  Gen.  xvi. 
2,  xxix.  31,  XXX.  1,  14;  Deut.  vii.  14  ;  1  Sam.  i. 
6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18 ;  2  K. 
iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  V.  11;  Ps.  exxvii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Dru- 
sms,  Prov.  Ben-Sirae,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr.  viii.  1887  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  208,  240;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw. 
in  Eg.  iii.  163  ;  Niebuhr,  JDescr.  de  I'Ar.  67 ; 
Chardin,  Voi/.  vii.  446;  Paissell,  Nabia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  425; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab 
mothers  sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or 
sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7; 
Burckhardt,  I.  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  nte  of  cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and 
H  name  given,  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some 
special  meaning.  Among  Mohammedans,  circumci- 
sion is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or 
even  the  14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xtcx. 
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0,  24;  Lev.  xii.  S  ;  Is.  vii.  14,  \nii.  3,  Luke  i.  59, 
ii.  21,  and  Lightfyot,  ad  loc. ;  ^pentcr,  de  L egg. 
Hebr.  v.  p.  62;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  824;  Her.  ii.  36, 
104  ;  Burckhardt,  ibid.  i.  96  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
87  ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  158;  Nie- 
buhr, Descr.  p.  70).  [Cikcumcision.]  After 
the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  racthor  was  con- 
sidered unclean  fo/  7-f-33  days;  if  the  child  were 
a  female,  for  double  that  period  14-t-66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering 
of  purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and 
a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case 
of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  the  other  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8 ; 
Luke  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nursing  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  years  (Is. 
xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27;  eomp.  Livingstone, 
Travels,  c.  vi.  p.  126  ;  but  Burckhardt  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan  law  en- 
joins mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  2  full  years 
if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  p.  83 ;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishio.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  161).  Nurses  were  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv. 
59,'  xx.tv.  8  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2  ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years  :  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  12  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
i.  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years, 
boys  probably  till  their  5th  year,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1  ;  Herod,  i.  136  ; 
Strab.  XV.  733;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  24).  After- 
wards the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.     Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or 

governors  (C'JDK,  Trai^ayaiyoV)  who  were  some- 
times eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12;  2  K.  x.  1,  5;  Is. 
xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.ii.  7;  Joseph.  Vit.lQ; 
Lane,  M.  E.  i.  83).  Daughters  usually  remained 
in  the  women's  apartments  till  maiTiage,  or,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  were  employed  in  household 
work  (Lev.  xxi.  9  ;  Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23  ;  Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9  ;  2  Mace, 
iii.  19).  The  example,  however,  and  authority  of 
the  mother  were  carefully  upheld  to  children  of 
both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20; 
1  K.  ii.  19). 

The  firstborn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  voA%  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  iioni  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  (1   Sam.  i.  24,  28).     [Edc- 

CATTON.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  gieat,  as  was  also  the  re- 
verence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  tq  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dien  were  hable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-paymeni  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age.  How 
this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  CoRBAN.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut. 
xxiv.  16 ;  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1  ;  Is.  1.  1 ; 
Neh.  V.  5  ;  Job  xxiv.  9  ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxii. 
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3  ;  Dnisius,  Qmest.  Hebr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Cr.  Sncr. 
viii,  1547  ;  Col.  iii.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  9; 
comp.  Virg.  Aen.  \\.  609  ;  and  Servius,  ad  loc.  ; 
Aristoph.  Ean.  146  ;  Plato,  Phaeclo ,  144 ;  cZe 
Legrf.  ix.). 

The  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  earliei-  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Mairaon.  de  Pros. 
G.  v.;  Grotius  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3; 
1  Ch.  V.  1,  2  ;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  wei'e  forbidden  to  man-y  out  of  their 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity.  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
I/cbr.  on  John  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xi.  45  ;  John  xvi.  16.) 
["See  Sects,  Schools,  and  Scuools  of  Pro- 
phets.] [H.  W.  P.] 

CHIL'EAB.  [Abigail;  Daniel.] 
CHILI'ON  (|V^3  ;  XeXaidv ;  Alex.  XeKfciu  ; 
Chelion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  Ephrathite  (?  Ephraimite)  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah." 

CHIL'MAD  (10^3  ;  Xap/xdv  ;  Chclmad),  a 
place  or  country  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only 
name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a 
town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the  Mascas  and 
the  Babylonian  frontier  (Xeu.  Anah.  i.  5,  §10),  As 
however  no  other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  of  sulficient  import- 
ance to  rank  with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  (Com- 
ment, on  Ez.  I.  c.)  proposes  to  alter  the  pimctua- 

tion  to  TfST'B  with  the  sense  "  Asshur  was  as  thy 
pupil  in  commerce."  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIM'HAM  (DnpS— but  see  below;  Xa/xad/j.; 

Alex.  Xavadv  ;  Jos.  'Ax't-fJ-avos  ;  Chamaam),  a  fol- 
lower, and  probably  a  son  (Josh.  Ant.  vii.  ll,  §4  ; 
and  comp.  1  K.  ii.  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
who  returned  from  beyond  Jordan  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40).  Da-\-id  appears  to 
have  bestowed  on  him  a  possession  at  Beth- 
lehem, on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  Khun 
(nnjl)  was  standing,  well-known  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that  of  a 
Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Chimhan,  jrlOS  ;  and  in  the  Chclih  of  Jer. 
xli.  17,  Chemoham,'  Drii»3.  [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH  (accurately  Cinnareth, 
n")33  ;    Ksi/epe'0  ;    Alex.  Xevip6Q  ;    Cenereth^,   a 

fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (.Tosh.  xix.  35 
only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers, 
and  no  I'emains  by  travellers.  Whether  it  gave  its 
name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  lake,  which  was 
possibly  adjacent,  is  quite  uncertain.  By  S.  Je- 
rome Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  fi'om  some  tradition 
then  existing :  the  only  con'oboration  which  we  can 
find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hammath 
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as  near  it,  which  was  possil)ly  the  Hummam  or 
Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the  laiie  a  little  south 
of  Tiberias.  This  is  denied  by  Reland  (161),  on 
the  ground  that  Capernaum  is  said  by  St.  Matt. 
(iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very  borders  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun  was  to 
the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Matthew's  expres- 
sion will  hardly  bear  this  strict  interpretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its 
name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district — "  all  Cinne- 
roth"  (1  K.  XV.  20).  [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OF  (finpS  n^  v 
BdXaffffa  XfU€p(6 ;  mare  Cenereth,  Num.  xxxiv. 
11  ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua — as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  i.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  as  having  the  Aiabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
&c.  (Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the 
two  former  of  tliese  passages  the  word  "  sea  "  is 
omitted  ;  in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  jilural  form — 
•'Chimieroth"  (ace.  Cinnaroth  ni"l])3  ;  and  01133, 

Ciunroth).  The  word  is.  by  some  derived  from 
Ciimoor  (^Kivvvpa,  cithara,  a  "  harp " ),  as  if  in 
allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of  the  lake.  But  this,  to 
say  the  least,  is  doubtful.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaauite  name 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Isiaelite  conquest,  and, 
like  otlier  names,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their 
language.  The  subsequent  name  "  Gennesar  "  was 
derived  fi  om  "  Cinnereth  "  by  a  change  of  letters 
of  a  kind  fiequent  enough  in  the  East.      [Genne- 

SARETH.]  [G.] 

CHI'OS  (Xios).  The  position  of  this  island  in 
reference  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts 
could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas 
to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx.  xxi.).  Having  come  from 
Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived 
the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  1 5),  the  next 
day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (ib.)  :  and 
the  following  day  at  Miletus  {ib.):  thence  he  went 
by  Cos  and  i;hodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  [Mitylene, 
Samos.]  Witli  this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  account  of  Herod's  voyage  to  join  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  told  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2)  that  after  passing  by  Rhodes  and 
C!os,  he  was  detained  some  time  by  north  winds  at 
Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene,  when  the  winds 
became  more  flivourable.  It  appears  that  during 
this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  libeial  sums 
towards  the  restoration  of  some  public  works 
which  had  sufi'ered  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  This 
island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  association 
with  the  Jews :  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  by 
the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modern  name  ot 
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Soio,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
iu  tlie  (Jreek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  'fourne- 
f'ort.  and  ChancUer.  [J.  S.  11. ] 

CHISLEU.     [Months.] 

CHIS'LON   (|i'?p3  ;     XaaKcii' ;     Chaselon), 

father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, chosen  to  assist  in  the  di\'ision  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Xum.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHIS'LOTH-TA'BOR  ("ihri  nSp3,  "  loins 

of  Tabor  ;"  XacreXaidaiO ;  Alex.  XacraXaiO  fioSdip  ; 

Ceseleth  thabor),  a  place  to  the  border  (?-11il)  of 

which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  (.Josh.  xix. 
12).  It  may  be  the  village  Tksdl  which  is  now 
standmg  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
jMount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a  village  Xalotli 
as  iu  the  great  plain,  i.  e.  of  Esdraelon,  and  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee  B.  J.  iii.  .'5,  §1  ; 
and  see  Vita,  §44),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  it 
this  was  identical  with  Chislotli-Tabor  or  with 
Chesulloth.  [G.] 

CHITTIM,  KIT'TIM  (□''ri3,  D''»ri3  ;  Kr)- 

rioi,  KiTioi,  KTjTieiyu,  XfTTie'iju. ;  Cetthiin,  Cetliini), 
a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  7  ;  A.  V.  KiTTiji),  closely  related  to  the 
Dodauim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may  conclude 
fiom  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before  it)  to 
the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scripture  :  Balaam  predicts  that 
a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24,  WTQ  1*0;^  venient  in 
trieribus  de  Italia,  Vulg.)  :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it 
appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  :  in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  "  isles  of  Chittim"  (""N,  i.  e.  maritime 

districts)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to  the  east 
of  Palestine :  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the  cedar 
or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for 
the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  6,  QntJ'KTlB 

A.  V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,"  but  rather 
[ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.  a.  inclosed  in 
cedar)  :  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "  ships  of  Chittim  " 
{koI  ri^ovffL  'PaifiaToi ;  Trieres  et  Romani)  advance 
to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north :  at  a 
later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  described 
as  coming  e/c  ttis  yr\s  XerTielfj.  (1  IMacc.  i.  1  ; 
A.  V.  Chettiim),  and  Perseus  as  KittJcov  ^acri- 
\evs  yl  Mace.  viii.  5.;  A.  V.  Citims).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chittim, 
adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal  town, 
Citium  (X46inos  Se  X^Oi/xa  rrjv  vrjaoy  ^ffx^v 
Kuvrpos  avT-q  vvv  KaXiZraL,  Ant.  i.  6,§1).  Citium 
was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and  the  name, 
as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  exactly  accords 
with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  726).  From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  mitil  about 
B.C.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §2).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the 
Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements  on 
its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean   Sea.     The  name 
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*  Hengstenbcri?  (Hist,  of  Sal.)  explains  tliis  ex- 
pression as  =  fr^m  the  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  c.  from  that 
island  as  a  rendezvous. 


Chittim,  which  in  the  iiist  instance  had  applied  to 
Phoenicians  only  (for  0^03  =  D^fin,  Ilittites,  a 
branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to  the 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeiled  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occu- 
pation of  them  (qltt'  aurfjs,  s<:.  Kvirpov,  vrjffoi  re 
iraffai,  koI  tu  TrAcio)  tcov  trapa  QaKaacrav,  XeOl/j. 
v-rrh  'E^paloov  oi/o^aferoi,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6, 
§1).  Thus  in  Mace,  Chittim  evidently  =  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied 
to  that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  MaKeria,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  KerioL,  the  land  of  the  Cetii.  The  use  of 
the  term  was  extended  yet  farther  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
jvboN  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  X'''?"iaX  (Apu- 
lia) in  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  The  "ships  of  Chittim  "  iu 
Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Blacedonian,  which 
Popillius  Laenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiochus ;  but  the  assumption,  on 
which  this  inteipretation  rests,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  naiTative  (Liv.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does 
there  appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term 
to  Italy,  as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated 
as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be 
regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  of  Cypius,  but  to  the  i-ace  which  suc- 
ceeded them ;  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely 
dispersed  over  the  Mediterraneim  coasts,  and  weie 
settled  in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete 
(Her.  i.  171)  and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae 
Insulae,  perhaps  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Ca- 
rians. From  these  islands  they  were  displaced  by 
the  Dorians  and  louians  (Herod.  I.  c),  and  emi- 
grated to  the  main  land,  where  they  occupied  the 
district  named  after  them.  The  Carians  were  con- 
nected with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  Pelasgic  family  though  quite  distinct 
from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,  Voikertnfel,  p. 
95  ff.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIUN  (l-Va).     [Remphan.] 

CHLO'E  {X\6ri),a.  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor. 
i.  11,  some  of  whose  household  had  informed  St. 
Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divisions  iu  the 
Corinthian  chuich.  She  is  supposed  by  Theophy- 
lact  and  others  to  have  been  an  inhaliitant  of  Corinth  ; 
by  Estius,  some  Christian  woman  known  to  the 
Corinthians  elsewhere  ;  by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an 
Ephesian,  having  fi-iends  at  Corinth.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  [H.  A.] 

CHO'BA  (XcojSa ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Palestine.     It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  (XojySai),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv. 
4,  5  ;  in  the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  XaiPd.  The 
name  suggests  Hobah  (rQIH,  which  is  the  reading 

of  the  Syriac),  especially  in  connexion  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  gi-eat. 

CHOEA'SHAN  (Jt^'riiS  ;  BTjpo-aySee';  Alex. 
Bcvpaffdv  ;  in  lacu  Asan),  one  of  the  j)laces  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,''  and  to 
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his  friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  | 
taken  from  the  Amalekitcs  (1  .Sam.  xxx.  30). 
The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of 
Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may,  therefore,  be  iden- 
tical with  AsnAN  of  Simeon.  This  is,  however, 
quite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. [G.] 

CHORA'ZIN  {XopaC'iv,  XopaCeiu,  Xopofoiv  ; 
Corozain),  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was 
known  to  St.  Jerome,  who  describes  it  {Comm.  in 
Esai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles 
from  Capernaum.  St.  Willibald  (about  A.D.  750) 
visited  the  various  places  along  the  lake  in  the 
following  order — Tiberias,  Magdalum,  Capeniaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazln.  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is 
that  Khan  Mimjeli  being  Capernaum,  Et-Tahighah 
is  Bethsaida,  and  Tell  Hum  Chorazin,  but  the 
question  is  enveloped  in  great  .obscurity.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  also  very  uncertain.  Origen 
writes  the  name  as  X'^P*  ^''''  '•  '^-  ^^^  district  of 
Zin ;  but  this  apjiears  to  be  only  conjecture,  and 
has  no  support  from  MSS.  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talnuid  (see  Keland,  722)  as 
famous  for  wheat,  which  is  still  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  this  neighbourhood.  [G.] 

CHOZE'BA  (N3T3  ;  XcoCi?;8c{ ;  viri  mendacii). 

The  "  men  of  Chozeba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22) 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah.  The  name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  like  Ciiezib  (and  especially  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest 
that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely, 
elsewhere  called  AcHZiii,  at  which  place  Shelah  was 
born.  (The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth 
notice.)  [G.] 

CHRIST.     [Ji:sus.] 

CffliONICLES,  First  and  Second  Books  of 
(\\\  Heb.  D'DTl  n^T  ;  verba  dierum,  as  Jerome 

translates  it,  and  scnnones  dierum,  as  Hilar.  I'ictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  ratlier  acta  dierum ;  journals,  or 
diaries,  i.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences), 
the  name  originall}'^  given  to  the  record  made  by 
the  appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  aie 
called  Tlapa\inrofjL€vct}V  ■wpwTov  and  Sevrepov, 
which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as 
meaning  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books 
of  Kings.  The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  name  in  Latin  characters,  Dabre  jam- 
mim,  or  hajamim,  and  Paralipomenon.  Jerome 
tells  ns  (nd  Domnion.  et  Rogfitian.^  that  in  his  time 
they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  lli'lucw  MSS., 
but  had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
using  the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of 
their  length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus 
further  explains  the  name  Paralipomenon,  and 
eulogizes  the  book.  "  Paialipomenon  liber,  id  est 
lustrum.  Vet.  epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut 
absque  illo  si  quis  scientiam  scripturarum  si-bi  vo- 
luerit  arrogare,  seipsum  irrideat.  Per  singula 
quippe  nomina  juucturasque  verborum,  et  praeter- 
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missae  in  Regum  libris  tanguntur  historiae,  et  in- 
numerabiles  explicantur  Evangelii  quaestiones." 
The  name  Chronica,  or  C'hronicorum  liber,  which 
is  given  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  from 
whence  we  derive  our  English  name  of  "  Chro- 
nicles," seems  to  be  taken  from  Jerome's  saying  in 
his prulogus  Galeatus,  "  Dibre  hajamim,  i.e.  verba 
dierum :  quod  signiticantius  Chronicon  totius  di- 
vinae  historiae  possumus  appellare."  It  was  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  him  by  his  having  translated 
the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Latin.  Later  Latin 
writers  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephemeri- 
du7n  libri.  The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  commentators,  is  that  these  books  were 
for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra ; "  and  the  one 
genealogy,  that  of  Zerubbabel,  which  comes  down  to 
a  later  time,''  is  no  objection  to  this  statement,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  strange  notion  broached  by 
the  old  commentators,  and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
Davidson  (in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  "  Chro- 
nicles''), that  the  knovsfledge  of  these  generations 
was  communicated  to  Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  book 
of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally  remark- 
ably with  the  tradition  concerning  its  authorship. 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement  however,  the  au- 
thenticity of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics,'^ 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  tlie  attack  was  giounded  not 
upon  any  real  marks  of  spm-iousness  in  the  books 
themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the  critics 
in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose  -evidence 
was  fatal  to  their  fiivourite  theory  as  to  the  post^ 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  booljs  of  Moses.  If  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine 
service  as  airanged  by  David,  and  restored  by  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  Levitical  law  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  Hence  the  successful  vindication  of 
the  authenticity  of  Clironicles  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  many  of  the  very  gravest  theological 
questions.  As  regards  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  continuation,  forming  one 
work,  it  becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider 
it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly 
contemporary  with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  captivity  and  the  return 
must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that  genea- 
logical distribution  of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a 
vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Accordingly 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which  both  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings,  had  done  befoie 
them.  Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  former  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vices at  Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  order  of  their  courses:  and  this  resi- 
dence was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  payment 
of  the  appointed  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offer- 
ings.    Immediately  these   ceased    the  pnests  and 


*  As  far  as  2  Chr.  xxi.  2,  says  the  Sava  Bathra,  as 
explained  by  R.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  Wolf, 
II ih.  Hchr.  vol.  it.  p.  82. 

''  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel's  genealopy  in 


ccpted,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Chr.  iii.  22-24. 

Kcil  says  that  Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggest- 


1  V\\v.\\\.,s,ccGeneal.  o/ o»;io>-rf,  by  Lord  A.  Hervcy,     ing  fhat  they  were  compiled  after   Judas  Maccabeus 
p.  97,  sqq.     But  even  if  this  explanation  is  not  ac-    (p   <J). 
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LeA'ites  weie  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  vil- 
lages to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services 
were  neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of 
the  Levitical  genealogies  weie  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such 
and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as 
priests,  and  so  on  ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by 
families  ;  and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  fiist- 
traits,  &c.,  was  dependent  upon  the  diHerent  fami- 
lies of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  piessing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  commiuiity  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  thei'e  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  ariange- 
ment  and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  sen'ices  a  person  in  Ezra's  sitivation  could 
confer.  But  fuither,  not  only  had  Zenibbabel  (Hlzr. 
iii.  V.  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  ISehemiah 
(Ezr.  ii.  viii. ;  Neh.  vii.  viii.)  laboured  most  earn- 
estly in  the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restoie 
the  temple  and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to 
the  condition  it  had  been  in  mider  the  kings  of 
Judah ;  but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  polic}', 
and  from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets, Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much 
at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and 
spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inheritors  of 
(lod's  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  captivity 
had  only  tempoiarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favour  to  their  nation.  Now  no- 
thing could  more  eHectually  aid  these  pious  and 
patriotic  designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a 
compendious  history  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
which  should  embrace  a  full  account  of  its  pros- 
perity, should  trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  over- 
throw, but  should  cany  the  thread  through  the 
period  of  the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were 
unbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  be  especially  important 
which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  best  kings  as  en- 
gaged in  building  or  restoring  the  temple,  in  re- 
forming all  coiruptions  in  religion,  and  zealously 
regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  God.  As 
regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest 
"  advei'saries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would 
natm'ally  engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  consideiationa  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  scope  of  that  historical  woik  which  consists  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezia. 
For  after  having  in  the  first  eight  chapters  given 
the  genciilogical  divisions  and  settlements  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  compiler  marks  distinctly  his 
own  age  and  his  own  purpose,  by  informing  us  in 
ch.  ix.  1  of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in  the  following 
verses,  of  the  partial  I'estoration  of  them  at  the 
return  fiom  Babylon  (2-24:)  ;  and  that  this  list 
refeis  to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Baby- 
lon is  clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its 
reinsertion,  Neh.  xi.  3-22,'i  with  additional  matter 
evidently  extracted  trom  the  public  archives,  and 
relating  to  times  subsequent  to  the  leturn  from 
Babylon,  extending  to  Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehe- 
miah's  narrative  is  again  resumed  in  continuance 
with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having  thus  shown  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  returned  families,  each  in  their 
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<*  Compare  also  1  Chr.  ix.  19,   with   Ezr.  ii.  42, 
Neh.  vii.  45. 


own  inheritance  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to  the  other  part  of 
his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continuous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  fiom  David  to  his  own 
times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's  lifi; 
(ch.  X.),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix.  35-44),  ex- 
tracted from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest 
by  counting  the  13  or  14  geneiations,  from  Jo- 
nathan to  the  sous  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  14  fiom  David  to  Hezekiah  in- 
clusive. This  part  of  the  plan  extends  fi  om  1  Chr. 
ix.  3.")  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra:  1  Chr. 
xv.-xvii.  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-xv.  xxiv.  xxvi. 
x.\ix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler, 
and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work 
of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of 
these  books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron. 
to  that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  x.xix. 
7)  as  most  explain  D_^jiD~inN,  as  well  as  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  nanative  in  the  lifetime  of  Ezra,  are 
among  other  valid  arguments  by  which  the  author- 
ship, or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2  Chr.  and 
Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards  the  ma- 
terials used  by  him,  and  the  sotwces  of  his  infor- 
mation, they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  fiom  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  difleient 
times.  This  appears  fiom  the  very  ditierent  ages 
at  which  dillierent  genealogies  teiminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  ol 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived  in 
David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash,  it 
ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah [AzAKiAH,  No.  13].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  captivity ;  that  in  50-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon  ;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David  ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  infoi-mation  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  fiom  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  mid  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  ]\Ioab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  sqq.;  2  Chr.  .xxxvi.  20 
sqq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemian. 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  uito  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  many  dirtereut    writers,    which    uere 
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extant   at    the    time    the  compilation  was  made. 
For  the  full  account  of  the  reigu  of  David,  he  made 
copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,    and    Gad   the  seer   (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).    For  the  leign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from 
"  the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "  the  visicms  of  Iddo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).    Another  work  of  Iddo  called 
"  the  story  (or  interpretation,  Midrash,  J^IID)  of 
the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts, 
and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Abijah  (xiii.  22)  ; 
while  yet  another  bookof  Iddo  concerning  genealogies, 
with  the  book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained 
the  acts  of  king   Rehoboam   (xii.    15).     For  later 
times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  " 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii. 
32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers," 
or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19)  ;  and  for  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32).     In  other  cases  where 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  book  as  containing  fur- 
ther infoimation,   it   is   probable    that   the  whole 
account  of  such  reigu  is  transcribed.     Besides  the 
above  named  works,  there  was  also  the  public  na- 
tional record  called  DVDjn  ''']3'=]  "ISD,  mentioned 
in  Neh.  xii.  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present 
books  took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genea- 
logies and  other  matters  in  them  were  probably  de- 
rived, and  which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.  These 
"  Chronicles  of  David,"  T)l  T]'pJ3^  D^O*n  n2"7, 
are  probably  the  same  as  the  T'lT  ''"13 "1,  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
From   this  time  the   afl'airs  of  each    king's    reign 
wei-e  regulaily  recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first 
Tth^  niT  ISD,  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon" (1  K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as 
before  of  David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms 
by  the  general  name  of  D'^D'H  "T  "D,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recuiring  for-mula, — "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  (n2T)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c.,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah"  or  "of  Israel" 
(1  K.  xiv.  28,  XV.  7,  &c.)?     And  this  continues 
to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears  by  2  K. 
xxiv.  5  ;   2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.     And  it  was  doubtless 
from  this  common  soui'ce  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identied  with  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  were  derived.    All  these  several  works 
have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters  in 
them  have  been   providentially  pi"eserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  V.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compa- 
rison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv. 
xxir.,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah, 
and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
writer  of  the  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, and  survived  till  the  commencement  at  least 
of  the  Persian  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives 
no  details  of  tlie  reigns  of  Jehoiachin,  or  Zedekiah, 
or  the  events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple ;  but,  only  dwelling  on  the  moi-al 
lessons  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
passes  on  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from  captivity. 
Moreover,  lie  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been   a   subject   of  Nebuchadnezzar,    calling   him 
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simply  "King  Nebuchadnezzar;"  and  by  the  re- 
jjeated  use  of  the  expression  "  brought  him,  or  these, 
to  Babylon,"  rather  encourages  the  idea  tliat  the 
writer  was  there  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
Ezra  strongly  confinns  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
pious details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  going  un  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up  (n?yn,  as  opposed 
to  N''3n).     But  with  this  clue  we  may  advance  a 

little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at  Babylon, 
a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals  must  be, 
an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Persian  dy- 
nastv,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  assign 
this  narrative  ?  Surely  the  answer  will  be  Daniel. 
Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vessels  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who  so  likely 
to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan.  ix.  2) ; 
who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  aird  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8) ;  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of 
Cyrus's  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezea],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  closing  portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  coiTCsponding  portion  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  per- 
haps brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  cany  on  the  Jewish  history  from 
the  point  where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As 
regards  the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles  it  is  in  paits 
veVy  coiTupt,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  MSS.  which  were  paitly  ellaced 
by  age  or  injury.  Jerome  (Pracf.  ad  Paral.) 
speaks  of  the  Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  con- 
fused  in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why 
he  made  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  Hoav- 
ev'er,  in  several  of  the  ditierences  between  the  text 
of  Chronicles  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
books,"-  the  Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest 
reading,  as  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K. 
iv.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8  ;  xxi.  12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  3,  8,  &c.  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  C,  &c. 
As  regards  the  language  of  these  books,  as  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it 
has  a  marked  Chaldee  colouring,  and  Gesenius  says 
of  them,  that  "  as  literary  woi-ks,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  {Introd.  to  Heb. 
Gramm.).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  theuse  of 
certain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  t^*^^^I^, 
\^\  P|iD,  &c.,  or  of  words  in  a  different  sense,  a;; 
"lOX  njy  &.C.,  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
Tin  fur"nn,  n'tl  for  n'l,  &c..  and  the  intei-- 
change  of  N  and  H  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Ge- 
senius and  others.    For  farther  infonmation  see  C.  F. 


"  For  a  careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Clu-.  x;. 
with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see  Dr.  Kennicott's  disser 
tation. 
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Keil,  Apoloyct.  Versuch  it.  d.  Diichcr  d.  Chronik  ; 
C.  F.  Movers,  Kritisohe  Uiitersuchungen  it.  d.  Bihl. 
Chronik ;  Wolf's  Biblioth.  llehr. ;  Kitto's  Bihl. 
Cyclop.  Chronicles,  and  other  works  cited  by 
tlie  abovenamed  writers.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CHEONOLOGY.  1.  Intkoductiox.— The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present  state 
of  biblical  chronology.  By  this  term  we  under- 
stand the  technical  and  historical  chronology  of  the 
Jews  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nicid  division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the 
historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  fi-om  Babylon, 
the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  following  that 
event  being  separately  treated  in  other  articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
clearer  by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  subject.  Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was 
hoped  for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy. Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough 
to  fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence 
arose  great  unsouminess  and  variety  of  results,  which 
ultimately  produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
latter  e.xtreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be 
expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme  judg- 
ments. The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
draw  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  com- 
plete system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its 
historical  portions  it  deals  with  special  and  de- 
tached periods.  The  chronological  infoiination  is, 
therefore,  not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  foi-ming  a  kind  of  con- 
nexion between  these  difl'erent  portions,  it  has  a 
more  continuous  character  than  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chro- 
nologicid  in  its  character,  and  thus  the  technical 
part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
would  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness 
and  occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was, 
doubtless,  originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by 
designed  alteration  and  by  the  caielessness  of  copy- 
ists. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications 
of  alterations  by  design,  and  the  character  of  the 
data  in  which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of 
data  have  been  shown  to  have  suffered  through 
the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of 
numbers  has  only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealo- 
gical lists  of  Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, is  sucli  as  to  indicate  separate  alteration  by 
design  of  two  out  of  the  three  records.  The  object 
of  these  alterations  must  have  been  either  to  shorten 
or  to  lengthen  the  chronology.  With  the  same 
purpose  alterations  may  have  been  made  in  the 
prominent  detached  large  numbers  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  even  in  the  smaller  numbers,  when 
forming  part  of  a  series,  or,  in  either  case,  in  the 
accompanying  words  determining  the  historical  place 
of  these  numbers.  Hence  there  is  gieat  value  in 
independent  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
incidental  evidence  m  the  Old.  Of  the  foi-mer 
class  are  St.  Paul's  mentions  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  promise  to  Abraham 
until  the  Exo  lus,  especiidly  considered  in  connexion 
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with  his  speaking  of  the  duration  of  Saul's  reign, 
as  to  \vhich  the  Hebiew  Scriptures  are  silent.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as  Jephthah's 
ot  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had  held  the 
country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days,  and  the 
indications  of  time  afforded  by  the  growth  of  a 
tribe  or  family,  aiid  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  alteia- 
tion,  of  which  the  presence  of  the  Second  Cainan  in 
two  lists  aflTords  the  only  positive  instances,  but  by 
the  abundant  indications  they  show  of  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists.  Their  ver}^  nature  also  renders 
them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  trust  since  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken  without  being 
technically  imperfect.  Even  were  this  not  the  case, 
it  must  be  proved  before  they  can  be  made  the 
gi'ounds  of  chronological  calculation,  that  the  length 
of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  manhood  were  always 
what  they  now  are,  and  even  then  the  lesult  could 
only  be  approximative,  and  when  the  steps  were 
few,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry  therefore  demands 
the  greatest  caution  and  judgment. 

2.  Technical  Chronology.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficulties. 
The  biblical  information  is  almost  wholly  inferential, 
although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
aie  of  a  very  positive  uatm'e,  not  always  absolutely 
but  in  their  historical  application.  For  instance, 
although  the  particular  nature  of  each  year  of  the 
common  kind — foi-  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
years — cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general  or  average 
character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a  great 
approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may  use 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commentators,  who, 
in  such  matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed. 
They  lived  near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the 
Jewish  observances  connected  with  the  calendar 
were  strictly  kept  in  the  country  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they 
had  any  motive  for  misrepresentation.  We  can, 
however,  make  no  good  use  of  our  materials  if 
we  do  not  ascertain  what  character  to  expect  in 
Hebrew  technical  chronology.  Theie  is  no  reason 
to  look  for  any  great  change,  either  in  the  way  of 
advance  or  decline,  although  it  seems  probable  that 
the  patriarchal  division  of  time  was  somewhat  ruder 
than  that  established  in  connexion  with  the  Law, 
and  that,  after  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  science.  In  our  endeavom-  to  ascertain  how 
much  scientific  knowledge  the  patriarchs  and  Is- 
raelites are  likely  to  have  had,  we  must  not  expect 
either  the  accuracy  of  modern  science  or  the  in- 
accuracy of  modern  ignorance.  As  to  scientific 
knowledge  connected  with  chronology,  particularly 
that  of  astronomy,  the  cases  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees  will  assist  us  to  foi-m  a  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  Hebrews.  These  last,  how- 
ever, we  must  remember,  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tage of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the  same  induce- 
ments of  national  religions  connected  with  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  from 
somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohammad — that  is, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this  respect  ex- 
tends— to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best  parallel. 
We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a  mathematical 
people  or  one  given  to  chronological  computation 
depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have  regulated  their 
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calendars  by  observation  alone.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  their  observations  would,  from  their 
constant  recurrence,  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  and  gradually  given  place  to  compu- 
tations ;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now  more  accu- 
rate than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of  any  series  of 
the  kind.  The  same  characteristics  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  scientific  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  had  attained,  either  by  discovery  or  by 
the  instruction  of  foreigners,  even  in  individual 
cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of  mathematics  oi-  accu- 
racy of  chronological  computation  at  any  period  of 
their  history.  In  these  particulars  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  always  far  below  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  not  inattentive  observers  of  the  heavens 
in  the  allusions  to  stars  and  constellations  as  well- 
known  objects.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  wherever  obser^'ation  could  take 
the  place  of  computation  it  would  be  employed, 
and  that  its  accuracy  would  not  be  of  more  than 
a  moderate  degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon 
were  to  be  observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be 
known  within  two  days  when  it  might  be  first 
seen,  and  one  of  the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the 
place  would  ascend  to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it. 
This  would  be  done  throughout  a  period  of  cen- 
turies without  any  close  average  for  computation 
being  obtained,  since  the  observations  would  not  be 
kept  on  record.  So  also  of  the  risings  of  stars 
and  of  the  times  of  the  equinoxes.  These  probable 
conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  observation  anil 
its  degi'ee  of  accuracy  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
examining  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
howev'er,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we 
find  that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  conse- 
quence technicatlij  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 
A  modem  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  have 
been  diHerent.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  followed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Pro- 
bably these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being 
I  obvious  and  not  liable  to  cause  en'or.  In  Ezra's 
genealogy  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omis- 
sion, which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  Theie 
are  also  examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of 
a  remote  ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealo- 
gical form,  as  the  following:  "  Shebuel  the  son 
of  Gershon  [Gershom],  the  son  of  Moses"  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  24),  where  a  contemporary  of  David  is 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  Gershom  the  son  of 
Moses,  as  the  latter  is  to  Moses  himself.  That 
these  are  not  exceptional  instances  is  evident  from 
the  occurrence  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
liistorical  narratives.     Thus  Jehu  is  called   "  the 
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son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  xix.  16;  2  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  7),  as  well  as  "  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  ix.  2,  14).  In  the  same 
manner  Laban  is  called  "  the  son  of  Nahor  "  (Gen. 
xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp.  xxii.  20-23). 
We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew 
genealogical  lists  to  compute  intervals  of  time 
except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent  to  be 
immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we  have 
still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the  average 
length  of  each  generation.  (Historical  Chronologtj.) 
Ideler  remarks  that  Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckons 
by  generations.  (Ilandbii.ch,  i.  ^.  b06.)  Certainly 
in  the  Pentateuch  generations  are  connected  with 
chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in  a  senes  being 
indicated,  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
who  reckons  by  generations,  assuming  an  average 
of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142).  There  is  no  use 
of  a  generation  as  a  division  of  time,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, unless,  with  some,  we  suppose  that  "11*1  in 
Gen.  XV.  1(3  is  so  used:  those,  however,  who  hold 
this  opinion  make  it  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years, 
since  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  13:  most 
probablv,  however,  the  meaning  is  that  some  of  the 
fourth  generation  should  come  forth  from  Egypt. 
[Genealogv  ;  Generation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebiews  had  any  such  division 
smaller  than  an  hour : — 

Hour. — The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30  A.  V.  19,  33, 
V.  5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite 
period  of  time  clearly  intended  by  i^]}^  NDJ/tJ' 
KnyK^  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200.  (See  Lepsius, 
Chronologic  tier  Aeg.  i.  p.  130.)  It  is  thercfoie  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  moveable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modern, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.     [Hours.] 

Hag. — For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  ~\p'2  3"iy, 

"evening-morning,"  LXX.  vvx^VH-^pov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  ").  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  term, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights  and 
days."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distinguished 
from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or  else 
both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid  vague- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days  and  three 
nights"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  A.V.  i.  17;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  40). 
The  civil  day  was  divided  into  night  and  natural 
day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and  light  (Gen.  i.  5). 
It  commenced  with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the 
special  term  given  above.      The  night,  bv,  and 

therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have 
begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however,  while  admitting 
that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  nations  known 
to  us  which  followed  a  lunar  reckoning,  objects  to 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
He  argues  in  favour  of  the  beginnmg  of  deep  night. 
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reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in  the  ordaining  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said  "  in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  month  at 
even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate 
{lit.  rest)  your  Sabbath  "—(Lev.  xxiii.  32),  where, 
if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been 
said  that  they  should  commence  the  observance  on 
the  evening  of  the  lUth  day,  or  merely  on  the  tOth 
day,  supposing  the  word  evening,  3iy,  to  mean  the 
later  part  of  our  afternoon.  He  cites,  as  probably 
supporting  this  view,  the  expression  D^3"iyn  |^3, 
"  between  the  two  evenings "  used  of  the  time 
of  oflering  the  passover  and  the  daily  evening- 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  ix.  3,  xxviii.  4)  ;  for  the 
Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews  Ibllow,  took  it  to  be 
the  time  between  the  9th  and  1 1th  hours  of  the  day, 
or  our  3  and  5  P.  M.,  although  the  Samaiitans  and 
Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time  between  sunset 
and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
phrase  ti-'JOCi-'n  J<i33,  "when  the  sun  is  setting," 
used  in  a  parallel  passage  (Dent.  xvi.  6)  (see  Hand- 
bach,  i.  pp.  4S2-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  be  not  unre;isonably  held  to 
support  the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began 
at  sunset.  The  term  "between  the  two  evenings" 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated 
a  long  period :  a  special  short  period,  though 
scarcely  a  point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to 
correspond  to  it.  This  is  a  natui'al  division  between 
the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the 
evening  when  his  light  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
the  two  evenings  into  which  the  natural  evening 
would  be  cut  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
day  if  it  began  at  sunset.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  command  that  the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day 
as  that  of  atonement  should  commence  a  little  before 
the  true  beginning  of  the  civil  day  that  due  prepara- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea, 
where  the  duration  of  twilight  is  very  shoit  at  all 
times,  the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset. 
The  natural  day,  DV,  probably  was  held  to  com- 
mence at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included 
in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the 
old  as  well  as  the  later  tlfvision ;  some,  however, 
made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four 
natural  periods,  smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are 
mentioned.  These  are  3")y,  evening,  and  IpS 
morning,  of  which  there  is  fi'equent  mention,  and 
the  less  usual  D"'"inV,  "  the  two  lights,"  as  though 
"double  light,"  noon,  and  n^vH  niVH  or  — *Vn 

"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  being,  however,  much  longer 
than  noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided 
into  watches  (ni'ipji'K).  In  the  0.  T.  but  two 
are  expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watcli  of  the  night." 
The  middle  watch  (H^b'-rin  mbL"Xn)  occurs  in 
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»  In  Lam.  il.  19,    fliiptf'X  K'N")  of  course  refers 

to,  without  absolutely  designating,  the  first  watch. 

•>  Ideler  corrects  Gesenius  {Sandwort,  s.  v.  ri3C' 

for  affirming  that  the  usual  meaning,  "sabbath,"  is 
^;ltisfactory  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15.  In  the  TJies.  (.s.  r.), 
Rodigcr,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Gesenius,  admits 


Judg.  vii.  li),  wheio  the  connexion  of  watches  with 
military  afiairs  is  evident — •"  And  Gideon  and  the 
himdred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch ;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 
watchmen  D''")PL"n  ;"  and  the  morning- watch 
(Ipan  nnbL''{<)    is   mentioned    in   Ex.   xiv.    24 

and  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  the 
latter,  in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  relieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbiiis  hold 
that  there  were  four  watches  {Jfandbuch,  i.  p.  486). 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probably  adopted  from  the  Romans  as 
a  modification,  of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur 
together  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  6x1/4,  the  late  watch; 
fiecrovvKTLOV,  midnight ;  aKeKTpotpuivia,  the  cock- 
crowing  ;  and  TTpm,  the  early  watch.  [L)AV, 
Night,  Watches  of  Night.] 

Week  (V'l^K^,  a  hebdomad). — The  Hebrevt'  week 

was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the  Sabbath  ; 
theretoie  it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercalation. 
But  there  was  no  such  intercalation  since  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name  is  used  fin' 
week,"^  and  weeks  are  coimted  on  without  any  addi- 
tional day  or  days.  The  mention  together  of  ."''abbaths 
and  new  moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two 
observances  were  similar,  the  one  closing  the  week, 
the  other  commencing  the  month.  The  week, 
whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
month,  was  of  common  use  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,"^  dividing  their 
month  of  30  days  into  decads  as  did  the  Athenians. 
The  Hebrew  week  therefore  cannot  have  been 
adopted  from  Egypt ;  probably  both  it  and  the 
Sabbath  were  used  and  observed  by  the  patriarchs. 
[Week;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (m_''_,  t^in,  O'-n^  ^nh).— The  months 

by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  account  of 
the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days  each,  pro- 
bably forming  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the  1st,  2nd, 
7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  13, 
vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  3).  Ideler  contests  this,'  arguing 
that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  1 50  days 
(and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  moun- 
tains), it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  Ark 
could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second 
date  must  be  more  than  150  days  later  than  the 
first  {Ilandbnch,  i.  pp.  69,  70,  478,  479).  This 
argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "  high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those — "  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood.  [Flood.]  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  coiTespondence 
of  the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and 
the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fact  strangely 
ignored  by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both 
testaments,  are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the 
months  fiom  the  sivini;  of  the  Law  tmtil  the  time 


that  the  signification  is  perhaps  "week."  Ideler's 
argument  seems  however  unanswerable  {Haiidbueh, 
i.  p.  481,  note  1). 

=  The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  19),  in  itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negative 
evidence  of  the  nuinuments.  (See  Lepsivis,  Chrono- 
logie  (lev  Acg.  i.  pp.  131-133.) 
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of  the  Second  Temple,  wheu  we  have  ceitaiu  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  were  always  luuiu-,  appears 
from  the  command  to  keep  new-moons,  and  tiom 
the  unlikelihood  of  a  ch;uige  in  the  calendar. 
These  lunar  months  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  Their 
average  length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or 
a  little  (44')  above  29^  days,  and  therefore  they 
would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days, 
but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months  might 
occur  of  28  and  31  aiys,  if,  as  is  highly  probable, 
the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  determined 
by  observation :  that  obsen-ation  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  alfiniied  in  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  when,  however,  a  month 
was  not  allowed  to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than 
30  days  in  length.  The  first  day  of  the  month 
is  called  C^'IH,  "new  moon;"  LXX.  veofirivia, 
from    the  root   K'TPI  :   "  it  was  new  "  (as  to  the 

piimary  sense  of  which,  see  ^Ioxth),  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  fiist  day  of  a  month  this  word  was  some- 
times used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for  the 
whole  expression,  "  in  such  a  month  on  the  first 

day,"  as  n;Tn  nV2 '''^''W'l  ^'"l'^?-     "  <^ii 

the  third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day,"  badly 
rendered  by  the  LXX."  Tov  5e  ur)vhs  rov  rpirov 
.  .  .  rij  7]fj.epa  TavTTj  (^Ex.  x'lx.  1):  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  sometimes 
qualified  as  D''^''  K'TH.     The  new-moon  was  kept 

as  a  sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Huth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  I'est 
being  called  according  to  their  order.  The  month 
with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  called 

3*3Nri  tJ>nn  (LXX.  ;u^^  tSi/  veuv),  "  the  month 

of  ears  of  corn,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  is  the  month 
in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or  ripe,  and 
on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears,  n''3X,  were  to 

be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  comp.  .txiii.  10,  11,  14). 
This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how  monstrous  is 
the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Epiphi. 
In  1  K.  three  other  names  of  months  occur,  Zif,  IT 

or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanim,  D''Jn''Ji,  the  seventh, 
and  Bui,  ?-13,  the  eighth.  These  names  appear,  like 
that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found  in  any 
book  prior  to  the  captivity,  but  in  the  books  written 
after  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use 
appears.  This  is  evidently  of  Babylonian  oiigin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  affirm.     [Months.] 

Tear  (HJK'). — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 

of  the  dates  in  the  naixative  of  the  Flood,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year 
of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  however 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the 
former  length.  The  time  times  and  ;ui  half  of  Dim. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to  the 
42  months  and  1260  davs  of  Rev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6) 
for  360  X3i  =  1260;  and  30x42  =  1260.  We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  such 
a  year  w;is  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it  is 
almost  cert;un  tbit  the  vear  of  Noah  was  of  this 
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length. — The  chaiacteristics  of  the  year  institufe.l 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  wc 
cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tio- 
pical,  since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunai-, 
each  commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  ap- 
pear therefore  that  there  must  have  been  som  • 
mode  of  adjustment.  To  asceiiain  what  this  was,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as 
fii-st-fi-uits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xsi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Kuth 
ii.  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering 
was  of  barley  {^Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  find  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Pa- 
lestine. According  to  the  observation  of  travelleis 
the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest 
therefore  commences  about  half  a  month  afler  the 
vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at 
about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into 
lunar  months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
new  moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much 
before,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as 
to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon 
was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  barley-crops  in  the  wanner  districts  of  the 
country  {Handbuch,  i.  p.  490).  There  is  however 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  dete;- 
mining  their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  he- 
liacal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Ceiiainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  intercala- 
tion can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fiuits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offeiings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole 
month  to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num. 
ix.  9-13),  of  which  pennission  we  find  Hezekiah 
to  have  availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed, 
because  the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified 
and  the  people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3, 
15).  The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the 
year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  t^econd 
Temple  (as  Ideler  admits)  these  two  beginnings  ob- 
tained, the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning 
being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has 
been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  merely  a  change  of  commencement,  and 
not  the  introduction  of  a  new  year ;  and  also  that 
fi'om  this  time  there  were  the  tv/o  beginnings.  The 
fonner  opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical, 
and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  lattei', 
for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence. 
The  strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  althouuh 
stnuigcly  unnoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  cir- 
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cumstanco   thnt  the  sabbatical   and  jubilee    years 
coinmeiice  I  iu  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on 
ita  first  day.     That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in 
tliis  month  is  distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  pro- 
clamation was  on  the  10th  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10)  ;   and  as 
this  year  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the 
latter  must  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
As  however  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  began    on   the   first   day  of  the 
month,   the  Day   of  Atonement    standing   in   the 
'same  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  yeai's  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labours  of  the  Held,  since  each  year 
so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  ot 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering 
of  fruit.    This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunction  as 
to  both  i^abbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless  we  suppose, 
and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable,  that  the  in- 
junction follows  the  order  of  theseasousof  agi-iculture, 
but  that  the  observance  did  not.     It  might  seem, 
at  tiist  sight,  that  the  seventh  month  was  chosen, 
as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  character  ;  but  this 
does  not  explain  the  fact  that  .-'abbatical  and  Jubilee 
years  were  natural  years,  nor  would  the  seventh  of 
twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every  seventh  year. 
We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  for  the  purposes  of  agiiculture  the  year  was 
held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
months  were  still   reckoned  from  the  sacred  com- 
mencement in    Abib.     There  ai-e   two  expiessions 
used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  celebiation  of 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  loth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,   one  of  which  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other 
is  m  accordance  with  it.     The  first  of  these  speaks 
of  this  feast  as  H^^^n  riXV2,  "in  the  going  out" 
or  end"  of  the   year"   (Ex.  xxiii.  16),    and  the 
second,  as  H^D'H  nS-lpn,  "  [at]  the  change  of  the 
year"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  expression,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one  fully  consistent 
with  the    idea  of  the  turning-point  of  a  natural 
year.     By  the  term  PIQIpn  the  Rabbins  denote  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into 
which  their  year  is  divided  {Handbuch,  i.  pp.  b'M, 
551).     Evidence  corroborative  of  our  conclusion  is 
also  aflbrded  by  the  similar  distinctive  character  of 
the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  their  observances.     The  one  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  fiom  the 
15th  to  the  21st  inclusive;  the  other,  by  that  of 
Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd.     There  is 
besides  this  some  evidence  in  the  special  sanctirica- 
tion,  above  that  of  the  ordinary  new  moon,  of  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  iu  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.    On  these  grounds  we  hold  that 
there  were  two  begimiings  to  the  year  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus.     [Year.] 

Seasons. — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  Y''p,  "  summer," 
and  •"jiri;  '■  wiriter,"  winch  are  used  for  th(!  whole 
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year  in  the  expression  fQn)  |*^p  (Ps.  Ix.xiv.  17  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  and  ])erhaps  Gen.  viii.  22).  The  former 
of  these  properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits, 
and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits  ;  the  one  re- 
ferring to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other  to  the 
late  one.  Their  true  significations  are  therefore 
rather  summer  -ind  autumn  than  summer  and 
winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
came  to  signify  the  two  giand  divisions  of  the 
year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
seasons,  and  from  the  mention  of  "  the  winter 
'  the  summer  house," 
The  latter  evidence  is 


house,"   P|^nn"n''3,   and 
YIP^J^  n''2  (Am.  iii.  15). 

the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  tinie  in  Palestine 
when  a  palace  or  house  of  diderent  construction 
would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer  pavilion,  and 
in  the  only  passage  besides  that  refen-ed  to  in  which 
the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read  that  Jehoi- 
akim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  month :" 
that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter :  "  and  [there  was  a 
fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him  "  ( Jer.  xxxvi. 
22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  ^~\r\,  when  used 
without  leference  to  the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4, 
has  its  original  signification.  The  phrase  Dfll  "Ip^ 
"  cold  and  heat,"  in  Gen.  -vnii.  22,  is  still  more 
general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more  than 
the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to 
cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  iZancftwe/i,  i.  p.  494.)  There  ^ 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary  use. 
These  are  yiT,  "  seed-time,"  and  T'^p,  "  harvest." 
Ideler  (loc.  cit.)  makes  these  equal  to  the  foregoing 
seasons  when  similarly  used  together  ;  but  he  has 
not  proved  this,  and  "the  passage  he  quotes  (Gen. 
I.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  atiord  any  evidence  of  the 
kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are  proved 
to  be  strictly  correspondent.     [Seasons.] 

Festivals  and  holy  days. — Besides  the  sabtaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  IIDS,  was  properly  only  the 
time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
that  is,  the  evening,  n*3")yn  |''3,  "  between  the 
two  evenins-s  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  5) — a  phrase  previously 
considered— of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following, — the  Feast  of  Uuleavene<l  Bread, 
nV':»Gn  in  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  dav  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days  until 
the  21st  inclusive.  The. 15th  and  21st  days  of  the 
month  were  sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.  [Pass- 
over.] The  Feast  of  Weeks,  VSvyC'  ^n,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  coiuited 
from  the  day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the 
1st  month.  Hence  its  name  means  the  feast  ot 
seven  we-ks,  as  indeed  it  is  called  iu  Tob.  {ayla 
kirra  e^SoixdSccv,  ii.  1).  As  the  ears  cf  barley  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered  on  the  16th 
day  of  the  1st  mouth,  so  on  this  day  thanksgivnig 
v.-iis  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  harvest,  and 
first-fraits  of  wheat  ofiered  as  well  as  of  fruits : 
hence  the  names  T'Vpn  JPI,  Feast  of  H;u-vest,  and 
Dm33n  UV,  Day  of  First-fruits.— The  Fc;ist  of 
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Trumpets,  ny-llf)  DV  (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet),  also  called  nV-lin  |n3T  f\n2^,  "  a 
gieat  sabbath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,"  was  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  mouth, 
the  civil  commencement  of  the  year.  The  Day  of 
Atonement,  D'^'ISBH  DT",  was  the  10th  day  of  the 

7th  month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylouish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  otl'ering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencemeut  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year ; 
and  the  time  of  its  celebi'ation  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 

niag. — The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  mBDH  JH,  was 

kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  1 5th  to  the  22nd 
days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  last, 
which  were  sabbaths. .  Its  name  was  taken  ti-om  the 
people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the 
Exodus.     It  was  otherwise  called  P|''pXn  JH,  "  the 

feast  of  gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted 
as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gather- 
ing of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage.  The  small  number 
and  simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew  festivals 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
also  obsei-vable  that  they  are  not  ot  an  astronomical 
character ;  and  that  when  they  are  connected  with 
natui-e,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the  jieople 
to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  things,  leaves  not  Him- 
Belf  without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy  days 
were  added.  Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 
are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  "  Lots,"  commemorating 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Haman's  plot, 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing 
and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Macx;a- 
baeus,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversaries  of  great 
national  misfortunes  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  These  last  were  doubtless  in- 
stituted during  that  period  (comp.  Zech.  vii.  1-5). 
[Festivals,  &c.] 

Sabbatical  ami  Jubilee  Years. — The  sabbatical 
year,  ntSp^T!  T\2p,  "  the  fallow  year  "  or  pos- 
sibly "  year  of  remission,"  or  nt2Dt^  alone,  also 

called  a  "  sabbath,"  and  a  "  gi-eat  sabbath,"  was  an 
institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath, — a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the 
day  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference 
to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical 
necessity  with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  veiy  suitable  time 
for  the  recunence  of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricul- 
tural grounds.  Besides  the  rest  from  the  labours 
of  the  field  and  vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year 
to  be  remission,  temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts 
and  obligations  among  the  people.  The  sabbatical 
year  must  have  commenced  at  the  civil  beginning 
of  the  year,  with  the  7th  mouth,  as  we  have  already 
shown.  Although  doubtless  held  to  commenc>e  with 
the  1st  of  the  mouth,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  Tiiis  was  prophesied  by 
Moses,  who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  :is 
an  enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  .S4,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as 
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an  enjoying  sabbath  ;  but  this  may  be  on  account 
of  the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty- 
nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imme- 
diately following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  72i'n  Dj^,  "  the  year  of  the  trumpet," 
or  ?2'V  alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 

sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself, 
because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  wei-e  to  be  remitted,  and  lands  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv.  8-11)  that  this 
vear  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  ahvays  identical  with  a  sab- 
batical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  further  question 
as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may 
use  the  teiTn,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  dniation 
of  50,  but  others  of  49  years.  The  latter  opinion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the 
jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven 
years  after.  That  such  was  the  case  is  rendered 
most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the  weekly  sabbath, 
and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  B.C.  ;  although  it  must  be  noted  that, 
according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee  period  was  of 
50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing  a  new  period, 
and  that  the  same  writer  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and  no  jubilee  years, 
were  observed.  (Ideler,  Handbuch,  i.  pp.  503,  504.) 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all 
conclusive,  although  Ideler  {I.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so  ; 
for  the  expression  raSra  ■iriVTi]KovTa  yueV  ^ariv 
eTT]  TO.  iravra  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was 
not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical  period  instead 
of  standing  between  two  such  periods.  It  is  im- 
portimt  to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbatical  year 
ought  to  have  been  kept ;  whether  the  sabbatic;d 
and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  continuous; 
what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sabbatical  or 
jubilee  years  having  been  kept ;  and  what  indi- 
cations there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years  of 
either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  the 
first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Cauaiui  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,  bk.  iii.  cap.  9 :  and  infr. 
Historical  Chronology.)  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later  ;  but  the  narra- 
tive will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is  clear 
that  any  sabliatical  and  jubilee  years  kept  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of  the  fir.st 
Temple,  Avould  have  been  reckoned  from  the  first  one, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept  after  the  leturn 
would  be  romited  in  the  same  manner:  from  tiie 
nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed 
that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second  case,  would  be 
from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country  after  its  re- 
occupation.  The  recorded  sabbatical  years  do  not 
enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  country.  The  recorded  dates  of 
sxbbati<!al  years  would  make  that  next  after  the 
return  to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  cun-ent  in 
B.C.  527,  which  would  mak"  the  first  year  of  the 
period  B.C.  534-3,  which  would  not  improbably  be 
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the  first  year  of  cultivation  :  but  iu  the  case  of  so 
short  a  period  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  much  weight.  3.  There  is  no  positive  record  of 
any  jubilee  year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The 
dates  of  three  sabbatical  years  have  however  been 
preserved.  These  were  cuiTent  B.C.  1(33,  135,  and 
37,  and  therefore  commenced  in  each  case  about 
three  months  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  these 
Julian  years.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §5;  xiii.  8,  §1  ; 
xiv.  16,  §2 ;  XV.  1,  §2  ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §4;  and  1  Mace. 
vi.  49,  53.)  4.  There  are  some  chronological  in- 
dications in  the  0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed,  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  pro- 
pliccy  of  those  in  the  book  "  in  the  thirtieth  year," 
kc,  "  which  [was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoi- 
achiu's  captivity"  (i.  2);  thus  apparently  dating 
in  the  former  case  from  a  better  known  era  than 
that  of  Jehoiachiu's  captivity,  which  he  employs 
in  later  places,  without  however  in  general  again 
describing  it.  This  date  of  the  30th  year  has  been 
variously  explained :  some,  with  Usher,  suppose 
that  the  era  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when  the 
book  of  the  Law  was  found,  and  a  great  passover 
celebrated.  (See  Havernick,  Coinmentar  iiher  Ezech. 
pp.  12,  13.)  This  year  of  Josiah  woidd  certainly 
be  the  first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  reformation-era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon 
the  iMaccabee.  \_Eras.']  Others  suppose  that  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  prophet's  life  is  meant ;  but 
this  seems  very  unlikely.  Others  again,  including 
Scaliger  {De  Emendatione  Temporum,  pp.  79,  218, 
ed.  1583)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Scliol.  ad  loc),  hold 
that  the  date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar.  There  is  no  lecord  of  an  era  of 
Nabopolassar  ;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  years  ; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favour 
of  Josiah's  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  years  ; 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  lii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to 
be  390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
B.C.  721,  goes  back  to  B.C.  1111  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible 
jubilee  dates,  for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and 
B.C.  623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  years  of  ten 
jubilee  periods ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  of  such  a  gi'eat  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
capti\'ity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  tliat  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
(^Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebi'ations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.  Such  a  service  was  the  gi-eat 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  year  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a  public  reading,  apparently  in 
the  first  mouth,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  .Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  solemn 
passover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
])assover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
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of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  xxiii.  22) ;  and,  in 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  f'lom  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet; 
neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  passover 
as  Josiah  kept"  (2  Chi-,  xxxv.  18).  The  mention 
of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  iu  his  time  the  earlier 
supposed  date  fa'ls.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have 
been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solo- 
mon's reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentioned 
as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any  others 
whatever  ;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea 
of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  result  would 
place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
B.C.,  a  time  for  which  we  believe  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  {Historiccd  Chronoluiji/). 
[Sabbatical  Year  ;  Jubilee.] 

Eras. — There  are  indications  of  several  historical 
eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but 
our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generallv 
unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of 
these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  em- 
ployed by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special 
or  individual  manner  from  their  referring  to  events 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refeis  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  .\xxiii. 
38  (^Handbuch,  i.  p.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the 
Exodus-year— not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  {Regnal  years,  &c.) — is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted ;  but  during  the  interval  of 
which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foimdatiou  of  Solomon's  temple  is  conjec- 
tured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii.  1), 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  yrs.  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified  ; 
so  that  his  reading—"  Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem 
Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herrn  erbaute" — leaves  out 
half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  incoiTect 
{Handh.  I.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the 
building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  yrs.  (1  K.  vi.  37. 
38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii.  1), 
making  up  the  interval  of  20  yrs. 

3.  the  ei-a  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  discussetl, 
concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  {Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
Years'). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachiu's  captivity  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the 
5th  year  (i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17). 
The  prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity"  (i.  2),  and  "the  twelfth  year  of  our 
captivity"  (xxxih.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expres- 
sions may  explain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The 
same  era  is  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as 
such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv. 
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27;  Jer.  Hi.  31).  We  have  no  pi-oof  that  it  was 
used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  refeiTcd. 
Its  1st  year  was  current  li.C.  590,  commencing  in 
the  spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  (^His- 
torical Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to 
be  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  recljoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  tlie 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  ol  Maccabees. 

8.  Tlie  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 
-stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  and  agreements  ( 1  Mace.  xiii.  41).  The 
yrs.  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon 
[Money  ;  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
G),  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  5),  or 
that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  akeady  issued 
{Enc.  Brit.,  8th  ed..  Numismatics,  pp.  379,  380). 

Regnal  Years.- — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  I'eigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  1st  month  of  the  3rd 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
yrs.,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13  or 
14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  event,  or  in  the.  year  of  his  death,  after 
it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The  same 
principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras  or 
important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of 
reigns  or  intervals  would  not  be  aflected  by  it. 

III.  Historical  Chkosology. — The  historical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than 
the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is 
indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although  there 
is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
the  piesent  state  of  the  numbers  makes  absolute 
certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  ditler  as  to  a  particular 
number  we  cannot  in  general  positively  determine 
that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has  been 
preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present  forms 
has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  lavour.  In 
addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  seveial  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When  therefoie 
we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers 
with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence, 
we  aie  frequently  prevented  from  putting  a  con- 
clusive test  by  the  deficiencies  in  the  first  series, 
'i'ho  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is  a 
mattej-  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence,  it  manitestly  precludes 
our  aiTiving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  i^w  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great 
ditlorences  apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved, 
as  those  of  the  primaeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew, 
LXX.  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some 
liave  laid  great  stress'  upon  tlje  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  number  40,  alleging   that  it  and   70   are 
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vague  teims  equivalent  to  "many,"  so  that  "  40 
yrs."  or  "70  yrs."  would  mean  no  more  than 
"many  yrs."  Prima  facie  this  idea  would  seem 
reasonable,  but  on  a  further  examination  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  details  of  some  periods  of  40  yrs.  are 
given,  and  show  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite 
where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so. 
Thus  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided 
into  three  periods :  1 .  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
.■jending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  yr.  1  -j-  a:  (2  ?)  months,  Num.  ix.  1, 
X.  11  ;  comp.  ver.  29,  showng  it  was  this  year, 
and  xiii.  20  proving  that  the  search  ended  some- 
what after  midsummer)  :  2.  the  time  of  search  40 
days  (Num.  xiii.  25)  :  3.  the  time  of  the  wan- 
dering until  the  brook  Zered  was  crossed  38  yrs. 
(Deut.  ii.  14)  :  making  altogether  almost  39j  yrs. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  the  date  yr.  40  m.  11 
d.  1  of  the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of 
Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  v^hich  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So 
again  David's  reign  of  40  yrs.  is  divided  into 
7  yrs-.  6  m.  in  Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11, 
7  yrs.,  omitting  the  months,  and  33).  This  there- 
fore cannot  be  an  indefinite  number  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul's  40  yrs.  and 
preceding  Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns  again 
could  not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history.  The  occuiTcnce 
of  some  round  numbers  therefore  does  not  waiTant 
our  supposing  the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.  In 
discussing  the  technical  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
Rabbinical  commentators :  in  this  part  we  place  no 
reliance  upon  them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  con- 
nected with  religious  observances  they  could  scarcely 
be  far  wrong,  in  historical  chronology  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  right,  having  a  very  small 
knowledge  of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing 
their  later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time 
astronomically  fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
parture from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the 
idea  of  their  having  held  any  additional  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foieign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
atibrded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from  con- 
temporary monuments. 

Biblical  data. — It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depar- 
ture from  Haran. — All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  inteival  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3 
ad  fin.),  and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram 
(xi.  10-26),  and  in  certain  p;issages  in  the  same 
book  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4). 
The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the 
Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding 
nothing  essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the 
age  of  Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing 
in  parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  by 
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Adam 
Seth  .  .     .  . 
Enos . .    .  . 
Caiiwn     .  . 
]Mahalaleel 
Javed 
Knoch 
Jli.'tliusclah 

I.anicch   .  . 

Noali 
Shcm 


Arphaxad 

Cainan 

Salah       

Eber 

I'elcg       

Rou 

8('VUK       

Nahor      

Terah       

Abi-am  loaves  Ilaran 


Age  of  each  when  the 
next  was  born. 


Sept.      Heb.      Sam. 


230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
187 
167 
188 
502 
100 


2264 
2244 


135 

130 

130 

134 

130 

132 

130 

79 

179 

70 

75 


1145 
1245 


130 

105 

90 

70 

05 

I 
G5 


Years  of  each  after  the 
next  was  born. 


Sept. 


700 
707 
715 
740 
730 
800 
200 
(782) 
802 
565 
448 
500 


806 
807 
815 
840 
830 


300 


782 
595 


653 
600 


Total  length  of  tlio 
life  of  each. 


Sept.      Heb.       Sam. 


930 
9l2 
905 
910 
895 
962 
365 
969 

753 
950 
600 


847 
720 
653 


This  was  "  two  years  after  the  Flood." 


400 
330 
330 
270 
209 
207 
200 
129 

(135) 


403 

303 

(535) 
(460) 

(438) 

403 

303 

(460) 

(433) 

430 

(404) 

(464) 

109 

(339) 

(239) 

107 

(339) 

(239) 

100 

(330) 

(230) 

119 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

(135) 

(75) 

205 

1 

438 

433 
404 
239 
239 

230 
148 

145 


computation  from  others,  and  making  some  altera- 
tions consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of  the 
system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in  which  it 
shows  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  three 
versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  LXX. 

The  number  of  genei'ations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  in 
excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  the  ''  Se- 
cond Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in  the  pre- 
sent text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1  Chr.  and 
in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  the  eai'lier  Christian  writers  appear  how- 
ever to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  either  that  he  was  first  introduced  by 
a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence  into  the  LXX., 
or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  codd.  of  the 
LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  LXX. 
[Caiman.]  Before  considering  the  variations  of 
the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that  "  as  two 
of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  corrupted,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  be 
preserved  in  its  genuine  state"  (^Genesis  of  the 
Earth,  ^c,  p.  92) — a  check  upon  our  confidence 
that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologers  in  general. 
The  variations  are  the  result  of  design  not  accident, 
as  is  e^^dent  from  the  years  before  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their  sums  in 
almost  all  cases  in  the  antedilu^'ian  generations,  the 
exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently  the  result  of 
necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  date 
of  the  Klood  (comp.  Clinton,  Eisti  Hellen.  i,  p. 
285).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  First  century  of  the  Christian 


era,  if  not  higher ,"1  and  the  Heb.  to  the  Fourth  cen- 
tury :  if  the  Sam .  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can 
assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known 
as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  on  their  evidence,  that  the 
variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wi'ote :  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in 
his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction,  though 
preponderating  in  favour  of  the  LXX.  numbers. 
A  compai-ison  of  the  Usts  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  first  two  forms, 
and  that  the  third  version  of  them  originated  from 
these  two.  This  supposed  later  vei'sion  of  the  lists 
woidd  seem  to  be  the  Sara.,  which  certainly  is  less 
internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  the  ori- 
ginal correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other  two. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shoi-tened 
the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
tlie  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of 
the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  apostolic  age  there  were  hot  discussions  respect- 
ing genealogies  (Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  great  importance  was  attached  to 
them,  perhaps  also  that  the  ditlierences  or  some  dif- 
ference then  existed.  The  different  proportions  of  the 
o-enerations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 


d  The  earliest  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
numbers  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euseb. 
Praep.  ix.  21,  p.  422)  giving  the  same  as  the  com- 
putation of  Demetrius  ;  but  we  cannot  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  a  single  fragmentary  text. 
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been  asserted  to  aftbnl  an  ar^ment  in  favour  of  the 
former.  At  a  later  period,  howevei-,  when  we  find 
instances  of  longevity  recorded  in  all  versions,  the 
time  of  maniage  is  not  different  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  although  there  ai'e  some  long 
generations.  A  stronger  argument  for  the  LXX., 
if  the  unity  of  the  human  race  be  admitted,  is 
found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms :  this  supposition  would,  however,  require 
that  the  patriaichal  generations  should  be  either 
exceptional  or  represent  periods :  for  the  former 
of  these  hypotheses  we  shall  see  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  similar  case  of  certain  generations, 
just  alluded  to,  fi'om  Abraham  downwards.  With 
respect  to  probability  of  accuracy  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  text,  the  Heb.  cei'tainly  has  the  advantage. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Rabbins 
have  been  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  in  making 
alterations:  the  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
signs  of  a  carelessness  that  would  almost  permit 
change,  and  we  have  the  probable  interpolation  of 
the  Second  Cainan.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from  the  other 
two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a 
general  agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the 
postdiluvian  would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit 
the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obviously  most  likelj^  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  having  been  deducted  from 
the  earlier  generations,  the  operation  was  not  earned 
on  with  the  later.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated 
sums  in  the  postdiluvian  generations  in  the  Sam. 
generally  agi'ee  with  the  computed  sums  of  the 
Heb.  and  not  with  those  of  the  LXX.,  which  would 
be  explained  by  the  theory  of  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  these  two  to  the  other,  although  it  would  not  give 
us  reason  for  supposing  either  form  to  be  the  earlier. 
It  is  an  ancient  conjecture  that  the  term  year  was  of 
old  applied  to  periods  short  of  true  yeai's.  There  is 
some  plausibilit)^  in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but 
the  account  of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  only  passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its 
support  is  that  in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as 
if  the  term  of  man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of 
wickedness  before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the 
lives  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but 
this  from  the  context  seems  rather  to  mean  a 
period  of  probation  before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi. 
3).  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  gene- 
rations and  nunibeis  may  not  be  independent,  the 
original  generations  in  Gen.  having  been  as  those  in 
1  Chr.  simply  names,  and  the  numbers  having  been 
added,  perhaps  on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews 
(comp.  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  (fc,  pp.  92-94).  If 
we  suppose  that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out 
then  the  character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  ne- 
cessity absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen 
the  numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical, 
an  idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 
LXX.  confimied  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.  Tlie 
history  and  civilization  of  Egvpt  and  Assyria  with 
Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the  first 
case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the  Heb. 
date  of  the  Flood.    Moreover  the  concurrent  evidence 
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of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile  civilization 
to  the  Noachian  i-aces.  The  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  does  not  therefore  affect  this  ai-gument 
(Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  up  to 
the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  connect,  foi-  an  acci- 
dental agi-eement  can  scarcel_y  be  admitted.  If 
correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them  original, 
that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion was  made  ?  This  appears  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  correctness,  since  the  translators 
were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainte/l  with 
exteiTial  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either  actually 
or  approximativelv  true,  even  if  the;/  extenvtUji 
existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after 
the  Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
luge also.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascei-tain  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  ver- 
sions, and  to  state  the  intervals  thus  obtained.  In 
the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methu- 
selah is  187  or  167  yrs. :  the  former  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  number,  since  the  latter 
would  make  this  pat)-iarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
rations be  correct,  to  survive  the  Flood  14  years. 
In  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must, 
as  previously  shown,  reject  the  Second  Cainan  from 
the  prejionderance  of  evidence  against  his  genuine- 
ness. |_Caixan.]  Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's 
generation  in  the  LXX.  v/e  must  prefer  79,  as  more 
consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also 
found  in  the  Sam.  An  imjiortant  correction  of  the 
next  generation  has  been  suggested  in  all  the  lists. 
According  to  them  it  would  appear  that  Terah 
was  70  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth.  "  Terah  lived 
seventy  yeare,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran"  (Gen.  xi.  26).  It  is  afterwards  said  that 
Terah  went  fiom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  20.')  yrs.  (145  Sam.)  (x\. 
31,  32),  and  the  departure  of  Abram  from  Haran  to 
Canaan  is  then  narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age 
being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  7.t  yrs.  (xii. 
1-5).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was 
130  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75=130) 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Shem  in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  ■vii.  13, 
ix.  18,  X.  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third 
son  of  Noah  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and 
arrangement  of  chap.).  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
rious objection  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  It 
seems  scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been 
born  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  130  years,  he 
should  have  asked  in  wonder  "Shall  [a  child]  be 
born  unto  him  tliat  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and 
shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  yeais  old,  bear?"  (Gen. 
xvii.  17.)  Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of 
Terah's  age  at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  docs  not 
agree  with  the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  's 
adopted  that  at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the 
naiTative.  We  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  ch;mged  by  a  copyist,  and  take 
the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam. — It  has  been  generally 
siij)posed  that  the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days 
of  I'eleg,  on  account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x. 
as  to  him  :  [of  the  two  sons  of  Eber]  "  the  name 
of  one  [was]  Peleg  (372,  division),  for  in  his 
days  was  the  earth  divided"  (nj^DJ,  25).  It  can- 
not be  positively  affirmed  that  th-e  "Dispersion" 
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spoken  of  in  Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  phy- 
sical catastrophe  might  be  intended,  althougli  the 
former  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  inference.  The 
event,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  happened  at 
Peleg's  birth,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 
at  a  later  time  in  his  life,  for  the  easterns  have 
always  given  names  to  children  at  birth,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  his  sons. — 
We  should  therefore  consider  the  following  as  the 
best  forms  of  the  numbers  according  to  the  three 
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Creation  ------  — 

Flood  (occuping  chief  part 

of  this  year)    -  —  -  - 

Birth  of  Peleg 

Departure  of  Abram  from 

Haran      —  -  -  _  _  - 


I  ""1 

}  1017  } 

i  I  266  ) 


B.  Second  Period,  fiom  Abram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Exodus. — The  length'  of  this 
period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  fi'om 
the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(Gal.  iii.  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to  be  that 
recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The  same  number  of 
years  is  given  in  Ex.,  where  the  Heb.  reads — 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it 
came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xii.  40,  41).  Here 
the  LXX.  and  Sam.  add  after  "  in  Egypt "  the 
words  "  and  in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  former  also  add  after  "  the  children  of 
Israel"  the  words  "and  their  fathers."  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  regard  both  these  additions  as 
glosses;  if  they  aie  excluded,  the  passage  appears 
to  make  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430 
years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely  cei-tain  conclu- 
sion. The  "sojourning"  might  well  include  the 
period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that 
patriarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country  "  (Heb.  xi.  9), 
for  it  is  not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the 
childi-en  of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt."  As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement  it  might  refer  either  to  Abra- 
ham's entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A 
third  passage,  occun-ing  in  the  same  essential  form  in 
both  Testaments, and  therefore  especially  satisfactory 
as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light  upon  the  ex- 
planation we  have  offered  of  this  last,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon  analogical 
principles.  It  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham  I 
of  the  future  history  of  his  children  : — "  Know  of ' 
a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
[that  is]  not  their's,  and  shall  serve  them  ;  and  i 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  and  ' 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  j 
judge :  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  i 
great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp.  Acts  | 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held  ! 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of  | 
the  histoiical  character  of  the  nan-ative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gi-ammar,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
after  the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the 


whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing  tliat  this 
was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  theiefore, 
the  period  defined  (15,  IG).  The  meaning  of  the 
"fourth  generation"  here  mentioned  has  been  pre- 
viously considered.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  held 
that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that  from  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus  was  430  years 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  other  statements  of 
the  same  kind.  In  order  to  anive  at  as  certain  a 
conclusion  as  may  be  attainable  we  must  examine 
the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details  of  this  interval. 
First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  foi-m  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  as  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  patri- 
archs of  this  age.  The  biblical  nanative  plainly 
ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than  what  is  held 
to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and  we  must  there- 
fore carefully  consider  the  e%'idence  upon  which 
the  general  coiTectness  of  the  numbers  rests,  and 
any  independent  evidence  as  to  the  length  of  life 
at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  regard- 
ing longevity  may  be  sepaiated  into  two  classes, 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists  and  those  inter- 
woven with  the  relation  of  events.  To  the  fonmer 
class  virtually  belong  all  the  statements  relating 
to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham, 
to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to  that  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of  the  one 
we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  original 
form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the  other 
rests  upon  a  veiy  different  kind  of  evidence.  The 
statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  ai-e  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical 
narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  gi'eat  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confimied  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remaikable  answer,  in 
wliich  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xhdi.  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agi-eement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Jloses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St.  Stephen's 
authoiity,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to  the 
end  of  his  120  years  (Deut.  xxsiv.  7),  is  perhaps 
indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  similar  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferentially,  in 
that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  could  be 
cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the  common 
explanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  vs.  10),  combined  witli 
its  ascription  to  Moses  {title).  The  title  cannot, 
analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure  guide,  but 
the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  support  it. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  gene- 
ral shortness  of  man's  life  fonns  the  subject  of  this 
psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as  the  re- 
sult of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described  as 
imder  his  wi  ath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  happier 
condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  appliaible  to  the 
shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that  none  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  Exodus 
should  enter  the  Land  of  Piomise.  With  these  the 
ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  thieescore  years  and 
ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  therefore,  we  ascribe 
the  psalm  to  Moses  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his  time  indepen- 
dently of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  wan- 
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dering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bearing  on 
longevity  stand  upon  a  very  dilierent  basis.  It  must 
be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous  modern 
instances  of  gi'eat  longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jack- 
son, and  the  old  Coimtess  of  Desmond,  have  utterly 
broken  down  on  examination,  and  that  the  registers 
of  this  country  ;j;-ore  no  greater  extreme  than  about 
110  years.  Wc  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  some  independent  contemporary  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  matter.  There  is  an  Egyptian 
hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  bearing 
a  moral  discourse  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest 
son  ofAssa(B.C.  cir.  1910-1860),  the  fifth  king 
of  the  Fifteenth  Dyna.sty,  which  was  of  Shepherds 
[Egypt].  At  the  conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus 
speaks  of  himself: — "  1  have  become  an  elder  on 
the  earth  (or  in  the  land) ;  I  have  traversed  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by  the  gift  of  the 
king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders,  fulfilling  my 
duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of  favour  (or 
blessing)." — Facsimile  d'un  Papyrus  E'gypiien, 
par  E.  Piisse  d' Avenues,  pi.  six..  Hues  7,  8).  The 
natural  inferences  from  this  passage  are  that  Ptah- 
hotp  wrote  in  tlie  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  that  his  father  was 
still  reigning  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  had  atfciined 
the  age  of  about  130  years,  or  more.  The  analogy 
of  all  other  documents  of  the  kind  known  to  us  does 
not  permit  a  different  conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp 
was  the  son  of  Assa  is  probable  from  inscriptions  in 
tombs  at  Memphis ;  that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son 
is  expressly  stated  by  himself  (i^acs///i«'fc,  &c.,  pi.  v., 
lines  6,  7).  Yet  he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that 
sovereign  as  dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho 
to  the  Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indi- 
cative of  a  gi-eater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  114,  13G).  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  that  110  years  may  be  a  vague 
term,  meaning  "  a  very  long  Ufe  ;"  it  seems  to  be 
so  used  in  papyri  of  a  later  time  (B.C.  cir.  1200). 
We  rarely  thus  employ  the  term  centenaiian,  more 
commonly  employing  sexagenarian  and  octogenarian, 
and  this  term  is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater 
longevity  than  ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
110  years  of  Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still 
suppose  him  to  have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
reduce  the  numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than 
ten  years  respectively.  This  Egyptian  document 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of 
so  realistic  and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its 
historical  bearings  that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of 
no  dispute.  Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the 
inferences  we  have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  such  instances  of  longevity 
were  exceptional,  and  perhaps  more  usual  among 
the  foreign  settlws  in  Egypt  than  the  natives, 
and  we  have  no  ground  for  considering  that  the 
length  of  generations  was  then  generally  difiei-ent 
from  what  it  now  is.  For  these  reasons  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the 
longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants, 
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and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period 
umler  consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  re- 
quiring this  admission.  The  narrative  affords  the 
following  data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 
1.  that  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's 
entering  Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran  7.5  yr?. 

at  Isaac's  birth  .  1(10 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth    . .  fiO 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt  .  130 

21C  or  21.5  yrs.-: 

2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt        .  .     .  .     cir.  45 

Residue  of  his  life       92 

Oppression  after   the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Ex.  i.  6,  7,  seqq.). 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year      39 

Residue  of  his  life       71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since  it 
appeal's  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before  the 
oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The 
sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different  from 
430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  ai'e  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Clii".  (vii.  23,  25,  26, 
27)  if  a  succession,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
opinion  that  dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  en- 
tering into  Egypt.  The  historical  evidence  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  fiom  the  few  souls  who  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  bundled  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the 
Exodus.  At  the  former  date  the  tbllowing  are  enu- 
merated— "besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
gTandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four 
gi-eat-gi'andsons,  making,  with  the  patriaixh  himself, 
seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  generation 
to  which  children  would  be  born  about  this  date 
may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  paii's,'' 
since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most  probably 
married  a  cousin.  This  computation  takes  no  ac- 
count of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly  practised 
at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first  geneiatioh 
must,  except  there  were  at  the  time  other  female 
grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one  mentioned 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  foreign  wives,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  con- 
stantly done  afterwards,  though  probably  in  a  less 
degree.  We  cannot  therefoie  found  om-  calculation 
solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  poly- 
gamy  and   foreign    maniages.      These   admissions 


■=  Bunsen  reckons  Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  interval  from 
the  numbers  215  {Egi/pfs  I'lace,  i.  p.  180).  This  is 
inaccurate,  since  if  75  =  1,  then  100  =  2G,  and  the 
interval  is  216. 

"*  Bunsen  ridicules  Dr.  Baumgarteu  of  Kiel  for  sup- 


posing a  residue  of  56  pairs  from  70  souls.  "  This 
remainder  of  56  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very 
much  in  mind  of  Falstaff's  mode  of  reckoning " 
{Egypt's  Flacc,  i.  p.  178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen. 
xlvi.  he  would  not  have  made  this  extraordinary 
mistake,  and  allowed  only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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being  made,  and  tlie  especial  blessing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  ot"  about  215 
years  does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
430  yeai's  as  the  length  of  the  interval  fiom  Abram's 
leaving  Haran  to  the  Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  fiom  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  Init  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th 
(LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2Dd  m. 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  vrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480-43  =  )  437  or 
(440  -  43  =  )  397  yi-s.  These  results  we  have  first 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These  are 
as  follows : — A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses, 
40  yrs.  B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7-{-x  yrs.  C. 
Intei-val  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servi- 
tude X  yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  fi-om  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20-|-x  yrs.  F.  Saul's  reign,  40  yrs. 
G.  David's  reign,  40  yrs.  H.  Solomon's  reign  to 
Foundation  of  'Temple,  3  yrs.  Sum,  3  x-fSSO  yrs. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  approximatively  the  length 
of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the 
Exodus  was  20  or  20-f-x  p-s.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  at  his  death,  110  :  therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110-  20-f  40  =)  50  yrs.  Alter 
Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived 
him,  then  a  period  of  disobedience  and  idolatiy,  a 
servitude  of  8  }ts.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs. 
until  Othniel's  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua's 
goveniment  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year 
of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rale, 
when  he  was  85  yi's.  old,  and  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua's  death.  Caleb  caimot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his 
portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who  held 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  haiing  feared  the  Anakini  who  dwelt 
there,  a  rewai'd  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
and  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv. 
24  ;  Deut.  i.  36  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6  ad  fin.,  xv.  13-19  ; 
Judg.  i.  9-15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set 
out  to  conquer  his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  ap- 
portionment, then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about 
13  yrs.,  and  he  would  have  been  a  little  older  than 
Caleb.  The  intei-val  between  Joshua's  death  and 
the  First  Seixitude  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Oth- 
niel. He  was  already  a  wan-ior  when  Caleb  con- 
quered his  lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  fiom  the 
Mesopotamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to 
have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110 
yi-s.  at  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the 
inten'al  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs..  and  the 
subsequent  interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yi-s.  These  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  exact ;  but  they  can  hai'dly  be  flu-  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samnefs 
judgeship  after  the  20  p-s.  from  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victoiy  at  Mizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
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XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
fomier  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  v/ould  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
( 1 0  ? -1- 2  0  +  20  ?+ 38  ?)  at  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to 
the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(5804-58  =  )  638  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in  St. 
Paul's  addi-ess  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where,  after 
speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yi-s.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds  :  "  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave 
[unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yeai-s,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  after- 
ward they  desired  a  kmg"  (Acts  xiii.  19,  20,  21). 
This  inten-al  of  450  yrs.  may  be  vaiiously  ex- 
plained, as  commencing  with  Othniel's  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  I^li's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earliei-  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Senitude,  8  yrs.  more,  430  yrs., 
or  with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these 
numbers  by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be 
held  to  end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  i-aise 
the  numbers  given  respectively  by  about  40  yrs. 
However  explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports 
the  authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  conect  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthah's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sen-itude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as 
300  yi's.  (Judg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  for  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  346  and 
364  yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an- 
other agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since 
the  meaning  might  be  either  three  centmies,  as  a 
vague  sum,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far-  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favour 
of  the  longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period 
of  480  or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genea- 
logies has  been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  different 
conclusion.  These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would, 
if  of  continuous  generations,  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  inten-al  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years, 
some  being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with 
each  other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  yrs."^  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the  rest. 
We  have  already  shown  (^Technical  Chronology) 
what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using  the 

=  Both  Bunsen  {EgypVs  Place,  i.  pp.  176,  7)  and 
Le'psius  [Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  p.  369)  suppose  the  genea- 
logy of  Shaul  the  son  of  Uzziah  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
22-24,  comp.  33-38)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  ot 
Israel,  an  almost  unaccountable  mistake. 
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Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  prefer 
to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to  take 
as  the  most  satisflictory  the  interval  of  about  6'Mi 
yrs.  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  So- 
lomon's Temple  to  its  Destruction. — We  have  now 
reached  a  period  in  wliich  the  differences  of  chronolo- 
gers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  centuries  but 
by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and  towards 
the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most 
important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  generally  stated 
more  than  once,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by 
which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested.  The  principal 
ot  these  tests  are  the  statements  of  kings'  ages  at 
their  accessions,  the  double  dating  of  the  accessions 
of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  converse,  and  the  double  reckoning  by  the 
years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is  the  second, 
which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  prevents  our  making  any 
very  serious  error  iu  computing  its  length.  The  men- 
tions of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  contemporary 
with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are  also  of  importance,  and 
are  likely  to  be  more  so,  when,  as  we  may  expect, 
the  chronological  places  of  all  these  contemporaries 
are  moi'e  nearly  determined.  All  records  therefore 
tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are  of  great  value 
from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chronology.  At 
present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the  Biblical  evi- 
dence is  carefully  collected  and  compared  it  will 
be  found  that  some  small  and  great  inconsistencies 
necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  numbers.  The 
amount  of  the  fonner  class  has  however  been  much 
exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  inconsistencies 
depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning regnal  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  and  not  from  the  day  of  tlie  king's  accession. 
The  greater  difficulties  and  some  of  the  smaller 
cannot  be  resolved  without  the  supposition  that 
numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists.  In  these 
cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an  emenda- 
tion. We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  an 
interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more  violent  hypo- 
thesis, considering  the  facts  of  the  history,  than 
the  conjectural  change  of  a  number.  Two  interreg- 
nums have  however  been  supposed,  one  of  11  yrs. 
between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  and  the  other, 
of  9  yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshca.  The  former 
supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  words  of  the  pro]ihet  Hosea  (x.  3,  7, 
and  perhaps  15),  which  however  may  as  well  imply 
a  lax  government,  and  the  gi-eat  power  of  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy, 
and  we  must  remember  the  improbability  o*"  a  pow- 
erful sovereign  not  having  been  at  once  succeeded 
by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been  content 


f  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  3rd  year  of 
Jehoiakim  is  given  instead  of  the  4th,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Baby- 
lonian year  commenced  earlier  than  tlie  Hebrew,  so 
that  Nebuchadnezzar's  1st  would  commence  in  Jehoi- 
akim's  3rd,  and  be  current  in  his  4th.  In  other 
books  of  the  Bible  tlie  years  of  Babylonian  kings  seem 
to  be  generally  Hebrew  cuirent  years.  Two  other  ditli- 
cultics  may  bo  noticed.  The  18th  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  .Tcr.  lii.  2!)  seems  to  be  for  the  19th.    The 
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to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king.  It  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a  king's  mur- 
derer sliould  have  been  able  to  take  his  place  after 
an  interval  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  both  cases  to 
suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the  two 
kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  ai'e  conjec- 
tured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  interreg- 
nums, we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that 
tlie  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this  period  there 
given  B.C.  588  must  be  corrected  to  586.  The 
received  chronology  as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed 
be  held  to  be  beyond  question  in  the  time  before 
Josiah's  accession  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple,  but  we  cannot  at  present  attain  any 
better  positive  result  than  that  we  have  accepted. 
The  whole  period  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of 
about  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undivided  kingdom 
120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388 
yrs.,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255 
yrs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  numbers  can 
be  more  than  a  very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all. 
(For  a  fuller  treatment  of  tlie  chronology  of  the 
kings,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  of,  and  Judah, 
Kingdom  of.) 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  Return  fi'om  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. —  The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubtless  at 
Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  So  great  a 
migration  must  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem  too  long 
an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplishment  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two  numljers,  held 
by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be  considered.  One 
is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the  tyranny 
of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally 
was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xsv.),  and  the 
other,  the  70  yrs.  captivity  (xxnx.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The  commencement  of  the  former 
period  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (.ler.  xxv.  1),  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and 
the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv.  29),'  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26).  Ptolemy's 
Canon  counts  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  that  of  Cyrus  66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near 
to  the  round  sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the 
yrs.  be  of  360  days  ( Year)  represent  at  the  utmost 
no  more  than  about  69  tropical  yrs.  The  famous  70 
years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period 
as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of 
the  captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in 
Zech.,  which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of 
desolation  (i.  12),  and  during  which  fiists  connected 
with  the  last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  ai'e 
not  irreconcileable  with  this  explanation :  a  famous 


difftculty  of  the  37th  year  of  .Tohoiachin's  captivity, 
12m.  25d.  (Jer.),  or  27  (2  K.),  falling  according  to 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach  (Jer.  lii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained, 
as  Dr.  Ilincks  suggests,  either  by  supposing  the  Heb., 
"  in  the  year  when  he  was  king,"  to  mean  that  he 
reigned  but  one  year  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  canon, 
or  that  Evil-Mcrodach  is  not  the  Iluarodamus  of  the 
canon  {Joiirn.  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
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past  period  inight  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems 
speak  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  These  two  pas- 
sages are,  it  must  be  noticed,  of  ditterent  dates, 
the  fii'st  of  the  2nd  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the 
second  of  the-  4th  year.— This  period  we  consider 
to  be  of  48+a;  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the 
time  of  the  reign  ot  Cyrus  before  the  return  to 
.Jerusalem,  probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three 
years. 

Principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Itabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible :  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Bai-on  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  .supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustwortliy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all, 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible. 
Another  failing  ot  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency 
to  accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather  I 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short  i 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  iJabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  intervals,  as  even  egregiously 
to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the  Persian 
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rule.  The  German  scliool  is  here  an  exception, 
for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme 
and  required  a  far  gi-eater  time  than  any  derivable 
from  tlie  Biblical  numbers  for  the  eailier  ages,  while 
taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  so 
has  put  two  portions  of  its  ■  chronology  in  violent 
contrast.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even 
.Tosephus :  their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they 
accepted  the  numbei-s  best  known  to  them  without 
any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ouiselves  to  the  moderns. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  ado[jt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Eoundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has 
had  a  multitude  of  illu.strious  supporters  owing  to 
its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recognised 
system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  considered  as 
its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the  Heb.  in 
the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes  the  480  yrs. 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Kabbiniad  Chi-onology  has  lately  come 
into  much  notice  from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly 
by  the  German  school.  It  accepts  the  biblical  num- 
bers, but  makes  the  most  arbitrary  conections.  For 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has  been  virtually  accepted 
by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey.  The 
system  of  Bunsen  we  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
stitute a  fourth  class  of  itself.  For.  the  time 
before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  biblical  chiono- 
logical  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  on  pliilological  considerations.  The  follow-- 
ing  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  according  to 
five  writers. 


Creation 

Flood        

Abram  leaves  Haran     

lOxddus 

Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Destruction  of         ,,  .... 


B.C. 

5411 
3155 
2078 
1G48 
1027 
586 


B.C. 

5426 
3170 
2023 
1593 
1014 
586 


B.C. 

4004 
2348 
1921 
1491 
1012 
588 


B.C. 

3983 
2327 
19G1 
1531 
1012 
589 


B.C. 

(Adam)  cir.  20,000 
(Noah)    cir.  10,000 

1320 

1004 

586 


The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's  birth 
130  instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accepts  the  Second 
Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second 
case ;  Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
foi-mer  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter 
does  not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the  Noachian  period 
abput  ten  millenia  before  our  era  and  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  race  another  ten  thousand  years,  or  verv 
little  more"  {Outlines,  vol.  ii.  p.  12).  These  coii- 
clusions  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  biblical  account  of 
the  times  before  Abraham.  We  caimot  here  discuss 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  seem  to  be  founded : 
it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  those  grounds  may 
be  considered  to  be  wholly  philological.  The  writer 
does  indeed  speak  of  "facts  and^traditions:"  his 
facts,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the 
results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and  tradition  is, 
from  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chVonoIogv.  How  far 
language  can  be  taken  as  a  guide  is'^a  verv  hard 


question.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  Bunsen's  theory.  'For  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  yrs.  ;  the  rest, 
except  Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to 
their  explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this 
intei-val ;  but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We 
have  already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in 
adopting  Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of 
time,  both  generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  ot 
the  kings,  fi'om  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  ot 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius  :  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  yrs.  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  ti-om  55  to  45  yrs.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical ;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  e.xist ;  it 
is  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
other. 

Probable  determination  of  dates  and  intervals. — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  biblical  data,  it  only  re- 
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mains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfoctory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  establish  on  independent 
evidence,  either  exactly  or  appro ximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
afforded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
— The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13  ;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  this  yeiu'  is  current  in  the  proleptic 
Julian  year,  B.C.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
year. 

2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Xecho. — 
The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22nd 
year  before  that  in  which  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the 
spring  of  B.C.  608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Kecho's 
1st  yeai"  is  proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
most  probably  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  B.C. 
609-8,  but  possibly  B.C.  610-9.  The  expedition  in 
opposing  which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably 
dated  earlier  than  Necho's  2nd  year,  B.C.  609-8 
or  608-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  than  B.C.  586 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's 
reign.  We  have  thus  B.C.  608-7  for  the  last  year 
of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
former  date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  by 
the  chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirhakah. — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Senna- 
cherib shoiily  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved 
from  the  Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  yearof  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in 
B.C.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according 
to  the  received  chronology  is  B.C.  713,  and,  if  we 
coiTect  it  two  yrs.  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
711.  If  (Rawlinson's  Jlcrod.. yo\.  i.  p.  479,n.  1)  we 
hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah's  14th 
year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  B.C.  695.  There  is,  tliere- 
fore,  a  prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6  yrs. 
Bunsen  {Bihelioerk,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitatingly  re- 
duces the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs. 
Lepsius  {Konigsbuch,  p.  104)  more  critically  takes 
the  35  yrs.  of  the  LXX.  as  the  true  duration. 
Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would  seem  best 
to  make  ]\Ianasseh's  computation  of  his  reign  com- 
mence with  his  father's  illness  in  preference  to 
taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the  ve^y  short 
one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  however,  we 
think,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  sum  of  55.  In 
the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  it 
was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2  K .  x\-iii.  9, 
10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2nd  year,  whence 
we  must  suppose  either  that  he  completed  the  enter- 
prise of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the  captui«  is  not 
expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptm-es,  or  that  he  took 
the  credit  of  iui  event  which  happened  just  before 
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his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  1st  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Jlardocempadus : 
therefore  it  was  current  B.C.  721  or  720,  and  the 
2nd  year,  720  or  719.  This  -would  place  Heze- 
kiah's accession  B.C.  726,  725,  or  724,  the  3rd 
being  the  very  date  the  Hebrew  numbers '  give. 
Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah immediately  after  his  sickness,  and  therefore 
in  about  his  15th  year  B.C.  710.  According  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mai'docempadus  reigned  721-710, 
and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized  the  regal  power  for 
6  months  before  Elibus,  the  Behbus  of  the  Canon, 
and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 
a  second  reign.  Here  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  earlier  dates  of  Hezekiah. 
Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a  manner  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  knot,  but  not  on 
this  account  to  be  rashly  cut.  An  examination  of 
the  facts  of  the  histoiy  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tir 
hakah,  he  observes,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pha- 
raoh or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but  king  of 
Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings 
of  Egypt  and  a  contemporary  king  of  J'^thiopia 
in  alliance  with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at 
the  time,  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus  and  others  with  that  of  Manetho's 
lists,  would  lead  to  the  same  or  a  similar  con- 
clusion, which  appears  to  be  remarkably  confimied 
by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  We  hold,  therefore, 
as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's disastrous  expelition,  Tirhakah  was  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings 
of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascertain  what  evi- 
dence there  is  for  the  date  of  this  expedition. 
First  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike  operations 
of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  been 
conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  those  of 
two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib's  3rd  year,  which,  by  a  com- 
parison of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  B.C.  700,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  expe- 
dition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no  record 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  cala- 
mitous end,  couTd  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
biblical  account  would,  however,  be  most  I'easou- 
ably  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two 
expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  s;mie 
war,  a  war  but  temporarily  intenupted  by  Heze- 
kiah's submission.  Since  the  first  expedition  fell 
in  B.C.  700,  we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign 
of  Tiihakah  in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than 
11  yrs.  at  the  utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt, 
a  supposition  which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  dislocating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
lower  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  how- 
ever, necessitate  a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the 
place  of  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first 
expedition.  (See  especially  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  "  On 
the  Rectifications  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chrono- 
logy, which  the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render 
necessary,"  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
Oct.  1858  ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  478-480). 
The    synclironisms    of   Hoshea    and    Shalmaneser. 
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Pekah  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pul,  '  tliat  the  cuiTent  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Hoses, 
have  not  yet  been  approximatively  determined  on  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to 
double  evidence.  i  'iiid  that  the  14tli  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 

4.  Synchronism  of  Rehohoam  and  Shishak. —  |  full-moon  of  the  P:issover  of  the  Uxodus,  corre- 
The  biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as  '  sponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague 
follows:  Piehoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
throne   about    249    yis.    before    the   accession   of  i  lias  been  ascertained  by  computation  that  a  fidl  moon 


Hezekiah,  and  therefore  B.C.  cir.  973.  The  inva- 
sion of  Shishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this 
computation,  9t>9.  Shishak  was  ab-eady  on  the 
throne  when  Jeroboam  iied  to  him  from  Solomon. 
This  event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo, 
kc,  when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  woikmen 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  26-40,  see  esp. 
ver.  29).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of 
the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the 
building  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that 
was  constructed  about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's 
house,  the  completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  23rd 
year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38,  vii.  1 ;  2  Ckr.  viii.  1). 
This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  24th  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter 
remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended 
building  his  own  house,  and  the  temple,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and 
Jlillo  was  built  after  the  removal  of  the  queen 
(ix.  24)  ;  therefore,  as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in 
this  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches, 
and  was  met  "  at  that  time  "  (xi.  29)  by  Ahijah, 
and  in  consequence  had  to  flee  from  the  country, 
the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most  probable  date. 
Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his  expedition  against 
Kehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of 
stone  in  the  22nd  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak, 
for  constractions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes, 
where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest  of 
Judah  (ChampoUion,  Lettres,  pp.  19u,  191).  On 
these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shishak 
B.C.  cir.  99(Jk  The  evidence  of  Manetho's  lists, 
compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this 
event  within  a  few  yeai-s  of  this  date,  for  they  do 
not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.C. 
lUOO,  an  approach  to  coiTectness  which  at  tliis 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exodus. — Arguments  founded  on  independent 
evidence  aftbrd  the  best  means  of  deciding  which  is 
the  most  probable  computation  from  Bibli<:al  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  cdendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the 
writer  to  the  following  result: — The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year-  was  with  the  new- 
moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
yeai'  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year 
as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or 
exactly  coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oj)pression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  bv  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  reli 
gion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebrations 
of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  yeai'.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a  yeai' 
virt  nail  y  tropical  necessaiy,  of  the  kind  either  restored 
or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most  probable 


fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thursday, 
April  21st,  in  the  year  B.C.  1652.S     A  full  moon 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at 
a  shorter  inten'al  than  23  yrs.  before  or  after  this 
date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new  moon, 
vague  yeai',  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  recm- 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  (^Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed. 
Eijifpt,  p.  458).    The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  4  yrs. 
earlier  than  Hales's, and  the  intei'val  fiom  it  to  that 
of  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  B.C.  cir. 
1010,  would  be  about  642  yrs.  or  4  yi-s.  in  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  Bible.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inferences  from  the  celebration  of  gi-eat 
passovers  also    led   us   to   about   the   same  time. 
In    later   aiticles  we   shall    show   the   manner   in 
which  the  histoiy  of  Egypt  agi-ees  with  this  con- 
clusion.    [Egypt  ;  Exodus,  the.]     Setting  aside 
Usher's  preference  for  the  480  yrs.,  as  resting  upon 
evidence  far  less  strong   than  the  longer  compu- 
tation,  we   must    mention    the    principal    reasons 
urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  in  support  of  the 
Rabbinical  date.     The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies, 
upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  unsafe.     Several  points  of  historical  evidence 
are,  however,  brought  tbrwai'd  by  these  wi'iters  as 
leading  to  or  confimiing  this  date.     Of  these  the 
most  important  is   the   supposed   account   of  the 
Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
placing  the  event  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Piabbinical  date.     This  narrative,  however,  is,   on 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has  presen-ed  it  to 
us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to 
Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  anti- 
quity, and  of  an  unlmown  writer,  and  not  part  of  the 
Egyptian  annals.     An  indication  of   date  has  also 
been  supposed  in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one 
of  the   treasure-cities   built   for   Pharaoh   by   the 
Israelities  during  the  oppression,  was  Raamses  (Ex. 
i.   11),  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Rameses 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so 
called.    [Rameses.]    This  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  certain  well-known  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to 
which  by  this  scheme  the  Exodus  would  be  referred. 
If  the  story  given  by  Manetho  be  founded  on  a  tme 
tradition   the    gieat   oppressor   would   have    been 
Rameses   II.,    second   king   of  the   19th    dynasty, 
whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to  the  14th  and 
13th  centuries  B.C.      It  is  further  uiged  that  the 
Erst  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
I\Ianetho's   lists  is   the  giandfiither  of  this   king, 
Rameses  I.,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  18th 
dynasty,    and   reigned    at    the   utmost   about   60 
yrs.   before  his  grandson.     It   must,   however,  be 
observed,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  taking  the 
lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the 
reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case  both  Jlanetho's  state- 
ment must  be  of  course  set  aside,  as  placing  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this  king's  son,  and  the  order 
of  the  Biblical  naiTative  must  be  transposed  that 

B  Tl.is  was  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Roya. 
Observatory,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal.— iZorne  Aeg.  p.  217. 
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the  building  of  Raamses  should  not  fall  before  the 
accession  of  Rameses  I.  The  argument  that  there 
was  no  king  Rameses  before  Rameses  I.  is  obviously 
weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  especially  as  the  names 
of  very  many  kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of 
the  period  to  which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are 
wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force  when  we 
find  that  a  son  of  Aahmes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17th  and 
16th  centuries  B.C.  bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  which 
name  from  its  meaning  (son  of  Eia  or  the  sun,  the 
god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of 
Egypt)  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  un- 
common one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have 
been  named  from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt 
pi'esents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the 
theory  together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  diffi- 
culties so  great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be 
removed  by  abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  that  nai'rative  :  if  so,  it  is  obviously 
futile  to  found  an  argument  upon  a  minute  point, 
the  occuiTence  of  a  single  name.  The  historical 
difficulties  on  the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the 
Exodus  are  not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen 
to  antedate  Moses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  com- 
press Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  yrs.  in  the  wilderness 
{Bibelwerk,  pp.  ccxxviii,  ix),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the 
longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have 
been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine 
by  the  Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of 
the  policies  and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews, 
will  be  discussed  in  later  ai'ticles.  [Egypt  ; 
Exodus,  the.]  We  therefore  take  B.C.  1652  as 
the  most  satisfactoiy  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eij. 
i.  pp.  77-81 ;  Bunsen,  Bihelwerk,  i.  pp.  ccxi-ccxiii, 
ccxxiii.  seqq. ;  Lepsius,  Chronologic  der  Aegijpter, 
1.  pp.  314,  seqq.) 

6.  Date  of  t lie  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.  ISefore 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anythino- 
beyond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion. — Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
B.C.  cir.  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758.''  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
.so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Date  of  the  Flood. — The  Flood,   as    ending 


^  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  75  years  old  when 
ho  left  Haran  (Gen.  xli.  4),  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 
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about  401  yrs.  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be 
placed  B.C.  cir.  3099  or  3159.  The  year  preceding, 
or  the  402nd,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
Koachian  colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  previously  taken  their  departure  from 
the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of  Egypt, 
derived  fi  om  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  is  held  by 
some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first  king- 
dom a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consistent 
with  this  scheme  of  approximative  biblical  dates. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  cany  back  this  event  earlier  than 
the  later  part  of  the  28th  century  B.C.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so 
remote  a  time ;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  the  fragments  of  their  history  pre- 
served by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  short 
interval  preferred  by  Usher.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence  points 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  28th 
century  B.C.  as  tlie  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chi'onology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same 
antiquity. 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam. — The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  would  place  the  ci-eation  of  Adam  2262 
yrs.  before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  B.C.  cir.  5361 
or  5421.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpvffoXieos),  "the  precious 
stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation  of 
the  New  Jerasalem  in  St.  John's  vision.  Accordmg 
to  Schleusner,  a  gem  of  golden  hue,  or  ratlier  of 
yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white.  (See  Plin. 
xxvii.  9  ;  Isidor.  Origg  xvi.  14.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  species  of  topaz.  [W.  D.] 

CHRYSOPRASUS  ixpvffdirpaffos ;  chn/so- 
pi'asiis'),  an  Indian  translucent  gem,  so  called  as 
resembling  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leek  (irpdffov), 
with  golden  spots  (xpufff^s) — a  species  of  beryl, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  healing  power  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  word  occurs  only  once 
(in  Rev.  xxi.  20),  where  it  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  with  which  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  were  garnished.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  Pliny 
[H.  N.  xxxvii.  c.  9,),  pardalios,  fiom  its  resembling 
the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  ii. 
c.  9,  p.  509).  [W.  D.] 

CHUB  (2-13  ;  Ai'/Suey ;  Chuh),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  XXX.  5).  "  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 
and  all  the  mingled  people  (21^),  and  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall 


his  75th  year.  (Comp.  the  case  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  11, 
13.)  AU  the  dates,  therefore,  before  b.c.  2082, 
might  have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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by  the    sword    with    them"  (i.  e.    no    doubt  the 
Egyptians :   see  ver.  4).     The  first  three  of  these 
names  or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  un- 
less, but  this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  in- 
tended by  the  third  (see,  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii. 
5  ;  Is.  Ixvi.  19  ;   Jer.  xlvi.  9) ;  the  fomth  is  of  a 
people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  ;  and  the  sixth  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had 
iied  into  Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
cially the  last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified 
as  "holy"),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish   for 
the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that 
country  (Jer.  xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xliv.  12,13,  14,  27, 
28).    This  fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country 
or  people  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of 
northern  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the 
south.     Some  have  proposed  to  recognise  Chub  in 
the  names  of  various  African  places— Ko/St?,  a  port 
ou  the  Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §10),  Xw^dr  or 
Xa>;8a0  in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §9),  and  Kujiiov  or 
Kco^iov  in  the  iMareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  .5) — 
conjectures  which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing 
the  existence  of  similar  names   where  we  might 
expect  this  to  have  had  its  place.    Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word. 
It  has  been  therefore  proposed    to    read    3-1J    for 
Nubia,    as   the  Arab.   vers,  has  "  the  people  the 
Noobeh,"   whence  it  might  be  supposed    that   at 
least  one  copy  of  the  LXX.  had  v  as  the  first  letter : 
one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  313D  (Cod.  409,  ap. 
de  Rossi).     The  Arab.  vers,  is,  however,  of  very 
slight  weight,   and  although  31^3  might  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian  fonn  or  pronunciation  of  313,  as 
Winer  observes  (s.  v.),  yet  we  have  no  authority 
of  this  kind  for  applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the 
Nubae,  the  countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo's 
time  to  our  own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
included  in  Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush :  the  Nubae, 
however,  may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been 
settled  in  any  part  of  the  tenitory  which  has  taken 
from  them  its  name.     Far  better,  on  the  score  of 
probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  pro- 
poses,  31^   {Begriff  der  Kritik,    p.   129).      The 
Lubim,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  of  Gen.  x. 
13;   1  Chr.  i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving  with 
Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.   2, 
3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi.  8,  comp.  xiv.  9), 
who  was  most  probably  also    a  king   of  Egypt, 
and   certainly   the   leader   of  an    Egyptian    army 
[Cosh  ;    Zerah].      Nahum   speaks   of  them   as 
helpers  of  Thebes,  together  with  Put  (Phut),  while 
Cush  and  Egypt  were  her  strength  (iii.  8,  9);  and 
Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  sub- 
mitting to  or  courting  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  (xi. 
43).    the  Lubim  might  therefore  well  occur  among 
the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt.     There 
is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  instance 
of  the  supposed  form  31?,  the  noun  being  always 
given  in  the  plural — LUBIM.     In   the  absence  of 
better  evidence  we  prefer  the  reading  of  the  pie- 
sent  Heb.  text,  against  which  little  can  be  urged 
liut  that  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  although 
we  shoulit  rather  expect  a  well-known   name   in 
such  a  passage.  [Ii.  S.  P.] 

CHUN  (|-13  ;  c/c  "r&v  ^KKiKTwv  iT6\ewv  ; 
Joseph.  Max'"""  !  Chiin.  The  words  of  the 
LXX.  look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a  word 
very  like  which — 1-n3 — they  frequently  render 
by  iK\eKT6s),  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.     [Berothaii.] 
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CHUSH'AN  -  RISHATHA'TM  (jK'IS 

D^nyC'"!  ;    Xovaapffadalfx  ;    Chusan  Jlasathaim). 

the  king  of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  during 
eight  years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Khahour,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia 
always  attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  eai'ly  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  Assyria ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  Nairi,  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  petty  tribes  and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
Assyrian  armies.  No  centralised  monarchy  is  found, 
but  as  none  of  the  Assyrian  historical  inscriptions 
date  earlier  than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  a  very  different  condition 
of  things  may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak 
and  divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it 
was  easy  for  a  brave  and  skilful  chief  to  build  up 
rapidly  a  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble 
away  almost  as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is 
an  instance.  Chushan-Rishathaim's  yoke  was  broken 
f)om  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  by  Othuiel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii. 
10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as 
an  aggi-essive  power.  The  i  ise  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the 
bordering  nations  to  insignificance.  [G.  R.] 

CHU'SI  (Xois  ;  Alex.  Xovfffi ;  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18,  as  near  Ekie- 
bel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  central  Palestine,  but  all  the  names  appear 
to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are  not  recognisable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  CHUZAS),  Xov{as,  the 
iirirpoTTos,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (Antipas), 

whose  wife  Johanna  {'laidvva,  niini''),  having  been 

healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by  an  evil 
spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to  that  body 
of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his  journeyings 
(Luke  viii.  3) ;  and,  together  with  Mary  Magdalen  and 
Mary  the  mother  [?]  of  James,  having  come  early 
to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  bring  spices  and  ointments  to  complete  the 
burial,  brought  word  to  the  apostles  that  the  Lord 
was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  [H.  A.] 

CIC'CAR  ("133)-   [Jordan  ;  Topographical 

Terms.] 

CILICIA  (KiXiKia),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Paraphylia  in 
the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate  it 
from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  from  Syria,  and 
Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia:  these  barriers  can 
be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes  ;^ 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Portae 
Ciliciae  near  the  soui-ces  of  the  Cydnus  ;  towards 
the  S.  however  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portae  Syriae  in  the 
direction  of  Antioth."  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E.;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  in- 


"  Hence  the  close  connexion  whioli  existed  between 
Syria  anil  Cilicia,  as  indicated  in  Acts  xv.  23,  41  ; 
Gal.  i.  21. 
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accessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars 
formed  at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of 
the  province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
tuirus,  and  was  denominated  Trachaea,  roiujh,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in 
the  E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious 
climate :  hence  it  became  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Gi-eeks  after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated 
into  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy. 
The  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  In  the  Apostolic  age 
they  were  still  there  in  considerable  numbers 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Cilician  mercenaries,  probably  from 
Trachaea,  served  in  the  body-guard  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Arit.  xiii.  IH,  §5 ;  B.  J.  i.  4, 
§3).  Josephus  identified  Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish 
of  Gen.  X.  4 ;  ®ap<Ths  Se  ©apcrers,  ovtws  yap 
e/caAeiTO  rh  iraXaibv  7]  KiXtKia  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  position  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was-  also  the 
native  country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it  was  visited  by 
him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he  probably  founded 
the  church  there  ;  and  again  in  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Syria, 
and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CINNAMON  (;D3i?,  jIDSi?  ;  Kwdixuiixov  ; 
cinnamomum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Laurus  cinnamo'inum,  called  Ko- 
runda-gauhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
XXX.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare— in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed — 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandize  of 
the  great  Babylon.  "  It  was  imported  into  Judaea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.VV.  part  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  with  the  prevalent  southern  winds.  The 
stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree  are  sui- 
rounded  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being  whitish 
or  giey,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless;  but 
the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two  closely 
connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  that 
mu(;li-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  is  impoited 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks,  eight  or  ten 
of  which  rolled  one  into  the  other  foim  sometimes 
a  quiU.  It  is  this  inner  rind  which  is  called  in 
Ex.  XXX.  23,  DC^'^"]D3p,"  spicy  cinnamon"  (Kalisch 

ad  foe).  From  the  coarser  pieces  oil  of  cinnamon 
is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil  is  also  got  by 
boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  ti-ee.  This  last  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  incense,  and  difiuses  a  most 
delightful  scent  when  burning. 

lierodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivvdfji.wixov  a  Phoenician,  i.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are:  opviBas  5e  Xfyovffi  fieyd\as 
(poptiiv  ravTU  to,  Kaptpea,  ra  Tifiels  dnh  ^ov'lkuiv 
IxadSures  KLVva.ixwiJ.ov  Ka\4ofjiev. 

The  meaning  of  the  Ileb.  loot  D3p  is  doubtful. 


The  Arab. 


r" 


to  smell  offensively  like  rancid 


nut-oil.  Gesenius  suggests  that  the  word  miglit 
have  had  the  notion  ot  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, like  njp,  J-tp,  pp,  and  so  be  identical  with 
T]^V>,   canna,  calamus,   which  the  cinnamon-rind 

V  T 

resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the  market, 
and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later  Latin  can- 
nella,  in  Italian  canella,  and  in  French  candle. 
Gesenius  {Thes.  1223)  corrects  his  former  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Man.)  from  njp,  as  being 
contrary  to  grammatical  analogy.  [W.  D.] 

CIN'NEROTH,  ALL  (nhsn  "pS  ;  naaav  r^v^ 

Xevvepid  ;  universam  Ceneroth),  a  district  named 
with  the  "land  of  Naphtali"  and  other  northern 
places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king 
of  Damascus,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  ( 1  K.  xv. 
20).  It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
city  or  lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of 
the  A.  V.  spelt  Chinneeoth)  ;  and  was  possibly 
the  small  enclosed  district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth."  The  expression  "  All  Cin- 
neroth  "  is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "  All 
Bithron," — probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not  a 
town.  [C] 

CIRA'M A .  The  people  of  Cirama  (ek  Kipa/j-as ; 
Gnnnas)  and  Gabdes  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v.  20).     [Ramah.] 

CIECinMCISION  (H^-ID ;  ir^piTOfx-f, ;  circum- 
cisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured  to 
him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
(Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  Jewish  nationality.  Every  male  child 
was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death ;  a  penalty  which,  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  demanded  of 
the  father,  when  the  Lord  "sought  to  kill  him" 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  (Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
born  or  purchased,  were  circimicised  (Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13)  ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cir- 
cumcised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  ])assovor  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
( Jud.  xiv.  10.  See  also  Esth.  viii.  17,  where  for  Heb.. 
D''Tn^nO,  "became  Jews,"  the  LXX.  have  irepie- 

refMOVTO  Kal  'lovSaiCov).  The  operation,  which 
was  perfoimed  with  a  sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ;  Josh.  V.  2  [Knife]  ),  was  a  painful  one,  at 
least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25;  Josh.  v.  8). 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  name  a  child 
when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i.  59). 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
fa(;t,  that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circum- 
cision in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during 
their  journeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5). 
The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  fnatter  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  iu  its  forty  yeai-s'  wan- 
dering, was  regarded  as  under  a  temporary  rejec- 
tion by  God,  and  was  theiefore  prohibited  from 
using  the  sign  of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  follows   in  the   passage 
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in  Joshua  (v.  6),  and  with  the  words  (v.  9)  "  This 
tiny  have  1  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
tVoin  ori"  you."  The  "  reproach  of  Egypt"  was  the 
threatened  taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  God 
liad  brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them 
(Ex.  xxxii.  12 ;  Num.  xiv.  13-16  ;  Deut.  ix.  28), 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and 
wanderers  in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger 
of  falling  upon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  pas- 
sage are  given  and  discussed  in  Keil's  Commentary 
on  Joshua,  in  Clark's  Theol.  Lihr.  129,  &c.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  besides 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extnxneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modern  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
article  Circumcision).  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish  ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "the  circimicision "  (^  ireptTOfi-f))  and 
the  uncircumcision  {tj  aKpo^vcrria)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  tor  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine 
institution,  of  the  religious  privileges  which  were 
attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the 
Canaanites',  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  Hanior  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
To  the  Philistines  the  epithet  "uncircumcised"  is 
constantly  applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  &c.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From 
the  great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son 
to  be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25)  it  would  seem  that  the 
]\Iidianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Ketm-ah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practise  the  rite. 
The  expression  "  lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "  lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  jiot  necessarily  affirm  anything  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those 
nations.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one 
large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the  circumcision 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year, 
because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was 
circumcised  at  that  age  (^Ant.  i.  12,  §2  ;  see  Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 
cumcised.    In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  25)  the 

expression  (n?"iy21  >1D"73,  v.  24)  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  "all  them  which  ai-e  circumcised 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by  Michaelis 
and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  circumcised 
ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  describe  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be  assigned  to 
the  particular  expression  (Rosenmuller  agrees  with 
the  A.  V.  ;   Maurer  suggests  "circumcised  in  fbre- 
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skin  "),  the  next  verse  makes  a  plain  distinction 
between    two   classes,    of  which   all   the   Gentiles 

(■D''')]in"73),  including  surely   the  Egyptians  and 

others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  other ;  the  former  being  imcircumcised 
both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though  possess- 
ing the  outward  rite  yet  destitute  of  the  coiTe- 
sponding  state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  visited 
as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difficulty  that  then 
aiises,  viz.,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called  uncir- 
cumcised, whereas  Hei'odotus  and  others  state  that 
they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by  sup- 
posing those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the  jn'iests 
and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so  that  the 
nation  generally  might  still  be  spoken  of  as  uncir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  36,  37,  104  ;  aud  Wesseling 
and  Bjihr  in  loc).  The  testimony  of  Herodotus 
must  be  received  with  cAution,  especially  as  he  asserts 
(ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed  to 
having  received  circumcision  fiom  the  Egyptians. 
If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion,  though  it  has 
been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de  Leij.  Heb)-.,  i. 
5.  §iv.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  xvii. ;  John 
vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes  are  intended,  we 
have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus,  who  writes,  "  It 
is  evident  that  no  other  of  the  Syrians  that  live  in 
Palestine  besides  us  alone  aie  circumcised "  {Ant. 
viii.  10,  §3.  See  Whiston's  note  there).  Of  the 
other  nations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  were  descended  from  Lot,  who  had 
left  Abraham  before  he  received  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ;  aud  the  Edomites  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  circumcised  until  they  were  compelled  to  be  so 
by  Ilyrcanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1).  The  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  by  Michaehs  {Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  3Ioscs,  iv.  3,  clxsxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natmal  condition  by  a  surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Be  Medica,  vii. 
j  25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  {yvfiva- 
!  (t'iov)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
i  known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themselves  uncircumcised  "  (1 
Mace.  i.  15,  iiroirjffav  kavro7s  aKpo^vffrias  ;  fcce- 
runt  sibi  praeputia ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §5,  1,  r)]v 
Ttev  alSoiwv  Trepiro/iiV  eviKaKvimiv,  k.t.K.). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  pi'actice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised "  (ytt);  iinaTTdcrdot),  1  Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judaeis  praeputium,  &c.,  in 
Schottgen's  Ilor.  Ilebr,  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  intro- 
duction, assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of 
absolute  hostility,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the 
rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession  of  any  religious 
or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  v. 
2).  But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its 
imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
m.eans  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with 
more  effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi. 
3).  The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  cir- 
cumcision  as  a  national    custom.      In  accordance 
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with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed 
efficacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "the  concision" 
or  "  amputation "  (tt/j'  KaraTOfiTtv) ;  while  the 
claim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical 
idea  is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T., 
where  uncircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears 
(,Ter.  vi.  10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xx^n.  41)  are  spoken 
of,   i.  e.,  either  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it 

were  with  a  foreskin  (Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  /^^V), 

or  rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6 ; 
Jer.  iv.  4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of 
purity  (see  Is.  Iii.  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is 
called  uncircumcised,  or  in  other  words  unclean 
(Lev.  xix.  23).  In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spi- 
ritual idea  of  puritv  and  holiness  is  fully  developed 
"^CoL  ii.  11,  13;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29).        [T.  T.  P.] 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Ki's  ;  Lachm.  with  A  B  C  D,  Keis  ; 
Cis),  Acts  xiii.  21.     [Kisii,  1.] 

CI'SAI  (Kio-ai'os ;  Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.    [Kish,  2.] 

CISTERN  ("113,  from  1X2,  dig  or  bore,  Gesen. 

176  ;  usually  KcIkkos  ;  cistcrna  or  lacus),  a  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  external 
spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in.  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  335  ;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Hai'- 
mer,  i.  148  ;  Robinson,  i.  430  ;  Kitto,  Fhys.  Geogr. 
of  H.  L.  302,  303).   Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  |''V  Ain;  but 
from  the  well  "1X3  Beer,  only  in  the  fact  that  Beer 
is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place  ordinarily 
containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while  113,  Bor, 
is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that  may  be  left 
dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  512,  514).  [AiN.] 
The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  reservoirs,  in 
Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebr.  Berecah,  are  usually  called 
in  A.  V.  "  pool,"  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name  cis- 
tern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  thi'oughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
aflbrds  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  lields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themseU'es 
and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing 
traveller.  ]\Iany  of  these  are  obviously  autiipie, 
and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.  On 
the  long  forgotten  way  fi-om  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"  broken  cistenis  "  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intei'vals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighbourhood 
(xvi.  p.  7lJ0),  depenils  mainly  for  this  upon  its 
cisterns,  of  which  almost  every  private  house  pos- 
sesses one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  R.  re- 
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sided.  (1.)  15  ft.  X«Xl2deep.  (2.)8x4xl5. 
(3.)  10X10X15.  (4.)  30X30X20.  The  cis- 
terns have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top, 
sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (Eccl. 
xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Rob.,  i.  324,  5).  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  4,  §4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of 
Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression  r))v 
kvkAcmi  xcipaf  cxcj/  Xvirpav  Koi  &vv5pov,  has  in 
all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  out- 
side the  city  in  anticipation  of  tlie  attack  of 
Sennacherib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progi'ess 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  B.C.  134,  was  at  first  retarded 
by  want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  atiterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8  §2 ; 
Clinton,  iii.  p.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to 
divine  interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which 
the  aimy  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suffering 
from  want  of  it  (i?.  /.  v.  9,  §4).  The  crusaders 
also  during  the  siege  a.d.  1099,  were  harassed  by 
extreme  want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were 
fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  pp.  46,  49,  ed. 
Wat.).  The  defence  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed, owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§2),  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cis- 
terns and  reservoirs,  by  wliich  that  fortress  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  (i?.  ,J . 
iv.  4,  §4,  iv.  6,  §2,  vii.  8,  §3).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  ver}'  little  water  is  foimd  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they 
collect  in  their  houses  {Early  Trav.,  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pii- 
vate  houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein  near 
Aleppo  {Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Neariy  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12x9x8.  They 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  neai-  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  tilled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone " 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently 
ancient  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a 
"pit,"  lis  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "dungeon" 
in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli.  14).  Je- 
remiah was  thrown  into  a  miry  though  empty 
cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  cords  used 
to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  To  this  prison 
tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near  the  gate  called 
Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  140  ;  Maundrell,  Earlg 
Trav.  448).  Vitru  vius  (viii.  7)  describes  the  method 
in  use  ni  liis  day  for  constructing  water  tanks,  but 
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the  native  rock  of  Palestine  usually  superseded  the 
necessity  of  more  art  in  this  work  than  is  sufficient 
to  excavate  a  basin  of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water  con- 
tained in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars,  extend- 
ing under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  134).    [POOL  ;  Well.]     [H.  W.  P.] 

CITHERN  (  =  cithara,  KiQapa,  1  Mace.  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employeil  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tme  on  their  return  thither  after  the  Babyloni;m 
captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  Cittern, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dia- 
matists  as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or  Ci- 
thaia  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  ot  the 
leai'ned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  resembled 
in  form  the  Greek  delta  A,  others  represent  it  as  a 
half-moon,  and  others  again  like  the  modern  guitar. 
In  many  eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden-plate  or  dish,  with 
a  hole  beneath  and  a  piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  a  dnmi.  Two 
sticks,  joined  after  the  manner  of 
a  fan,  pass  through  the  skin  at 
the  end,  and  where  the  two  sticks 
stand  apart,  they  ai-e  connected 
by  a  transversal  piece  of  wood. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of 
a  leather  thong  f;ustened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks 
of  the  triangle.  In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  tlie 
Psalms,  representations  are  given  of  the  several 
musical  instraments  met  with  in  the  sacred  Books, 
and  Koothir  or  Kothros  is  described  by  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  "1133 

3311?,  7213,  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "harp," 
"  psaltery,"  "  organ."  In  Chaldee,  Cithara  is  trans- 
lated DilJli^,  the  Keri  for  Dnri''ip  (Dan.  iii.  5). 
In  the  A.  V.,  Dlinp  is  rendered  "  harp,"  and  the 
same  word  is  employed  instead  of  Cithern  (1  Blacc. 
iv.  54)  in  Piobert  Barker's  edition  of  the  English 
Bible,  London,  1615.  Gesenius  considers  Cithara 
as  the  same  with  hai-p ;  but  Luther  translates  ki- 
edfiais  by  7)ut  Pfeifen,  "  with  pipes."  (See  Biour 
to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms,  2nd  Pref. ;  Niebuhr,  Tra- 
vels; Fiirst's  Concordance.     Gesenius  on  the  word 
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CITIES  (1.  nny,  plm-.  of  both  -|y,  Ar,  and 
also  T]],  Ir,  from  "l-iy,  to  keep  tcatch—Ges.  1004, 
5 ;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  Dn^i?,  for  the  sake 


of  a   play   with   the   same   word,   plur.    of  ')'']} 

a  young  ass;  ■!r6Keis  ;  civitates,  or  urbes.     2.  iT'lp 

Kirjath;  once  in  dual,  D^JT'lp,  Kirjathaim  (Num. 

xxxii.    37),   from   mp,   approach   as   an  enemy, 

prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before  the  conquest, 
as  Kirjath-Arba,  probably  the  most  ancient  name 
for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as  a  general 
name  for  town  (Ges.  1236;  Stanley,  S.  #  P. 
App.  §80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Ar,  or  Ir,  and  Kirjath,  viz.  as  places 
of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from 
the  unwalled  \'illage  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is 
more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of 
the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  actually  ex- 
isting in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Kechabites, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  ihe  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Rechabite^,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  v.  7;  Jer.  xxxv.  9,11;  Fraser,  Persia, 
366,  380;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  147- 
156;  Buixkhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157; 
Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  335  ;  Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  96,  181,  188  ;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Per- 
sepolis,  c.  ii.  note  A ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272  ; 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  141).     [Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile " 
(113,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  laud  of  Shinar, 
and  Asshur,  a  branch  fiom  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  "  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  thein  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  1. 
that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  was 
prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicat- 
ing a  migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or  Assyi-ia; 
2.  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  name  denoting  the  "settlers"  in  the 
Assyrian  plain;  and  3.  that  the  names  Rehoboth, 
Calah,  &c.,  when  first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites 
of  buildings  afterwai-ds  erected.  He  supposes  that 
Nineveh  was  built  about  1250  B.C.,  and  Calah 
about  a  century  later,  while  Babylon  appeal's  to 
have  existed  in  the  15th  century  B.C.  If  this  be 
coiTect,  we  must  infer  that  the  places  then  attacked, 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  were  cities  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inasmuch  as 
when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  teiTa.  The  name 
Kirjathaim,  "double-city"  (Ges.  1236),  indicates 
an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings  existing 
in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aborigimd 
Emims  and  Rephaims.  (See  also  the  name  Avith, 
"rains,"  Ges.  1000;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi.  35; 
Is.  xxiii.  13  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  308  ;  Layard, 
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Nin.  ^  Bah.  532;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  309,  ii. 
196;  Kawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist.  4,  5.) 
But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  whatever 
dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were  in 
fact  rebuilt  at  those  epoclis,  and  not  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
mav  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or 
Calah ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria 
prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came 
from  "  Ur,"  the  "city"  of  the  Chaldaans  (Ges. 
55  ;  Rawlinson,  4). 

The  earhest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22) ;  but  it  is 
ceitain  that  fi-om  very  early  times  cities  existed  on 
the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The 
last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must 
from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population ;  Hebron  is  said- 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  S\Tian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  lor  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  409  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  6,  §4 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  i.  94,96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14, 15  ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  151  ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307  ;  Diet,  of  Geog.  art.  Tunis).  The  name,  ho'<>f- 
ever,  of  Hebron,  Kiijath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the 
city,  01-  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province 
of  Southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2  ;  Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  "  tower  of  Edar,"   near   Bethlehem,  or  "  of 

flocks"  "l^y  b'niJD    indicates   a   position   fortified 

against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Whether  "  the 
city  of  Shalem "  be  a  site  or  an  existing  town  can- 
not be  determined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
plain  fi-om  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.  20,  26  ;  Robinson,  ii.  287).  On  the  whole 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  "  in 
the  land"  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had 
already  built  cities  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  had  been  largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  "  treasure  cities"  of  Pithom  (Abbasieh) 
and  Raamses  (Ex.  i.  11 ;  Herod,  ii.  158  ;  Winer, 
Geseuius,  s.vv.;  Piobinson,  i.  54,  55);  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
in  number  of "  fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bashan, 
were  60  "  gi'eat  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars," 
besides  unwalled  villages ;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42 ; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ;  Josh.  xi.  xui. ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  311,  457  ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 
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On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "royal"  cities 
are  emunerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "  cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.)  ;  in  Benjamin  26 ;  to  Simeon  17  ;  Za- 
bulun  12  ;  Issachar  16  ;  Asher  22  ;  Naphtali  19  ; 
Dan  17  (Josh.  r\'iii.  xix.).  But  from  some  of  these 
the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  period, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captm'ed  till  the  time 
of  Da\'id  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dweUing  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jei-usalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embelfishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt 
Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and 
Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10  ; 

1  K.  ix.  15-18  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon  also 
is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building  of  Per- 
sepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  390  ;  Mandelslo,  i. 
p.  4;  Kuran,  c.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xii.  25 ; 
Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10),  of 
Baasha  at  Rama,  iuteiTupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  17, 
22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuilding 
of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  the  works 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  later 
still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to 
their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads: — 1.  cities;  2. 
towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defence  ; 
3.  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  "  fenced  cities,"  i.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv. 
29  ;  Deut.  ix.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  15,  vi.  20 ;  1  Sam.  xxni. 
7  ;  1  K.  iv.  13  ;  2  K.  vi.  26,  vii.  3,  xviii.  8, 13  ;  Acts 
ix.  25)  ;■  and  that  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  city-wall  of 
the  captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders, 
as  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
was  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22 ; 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii.; 

1  Mac.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  §15). 
But  arormd  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  imdefended  suburbs  (''K^'UD,  irepia-irdpia,  sub- 

icrbana,  1  Chr.  vi.  57,  et  seqq.  ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5; 
Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  ex- 
tended. The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while 
the  population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  (1  Mac. 
xi.  61).  The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security 
in  peaceable  times,  combined  with  populousness,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is 
illusti-ated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4  ;  1  K.  iv. 
25 ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state ;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25  ; 

2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3;  1  Mac.  x.  39;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
liis  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agi-ees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10, 
100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphin- 
stone,  India,  c.  ii.  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
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13  wore  specially  reserved  tor  tlie  fiunily  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Ju<lah  mul  4  in  Benjamin,  and  ti  as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusiilem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  captivity  in  a  council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests : 
.losephus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  offi- 
cers, vinripeTat  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17; 
Ruth  iv.  '2  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14).  Under  the 
kings  a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  ;  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29  ;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  captivity 
Ezra  mode  similar  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §3;  Vit.  12,  13, 
27,  34,  57,  61,  68,  74).     [Sanhedrim.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupieil 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.  172,  239  ;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96;  Eothen,  240).  The  vast 
extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in 
part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70 ;  Quint.  Curt.  v. 
i.  26  ;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Vorter,  Damascus,  i.  153;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  4;  Olearius, 
Trav.  294,  309 ;  Burckhardt,  7'rav.  in  Arabia,  i. 
188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  330;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt,,  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  byNahum — ni3n"l,from  QITI,  broad, 

•)r\arf7ai  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  places 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2)  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
irKaruaL  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
receive  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  1 5)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  piazze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerasalem  with  white  stone 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §2,  3,  xx.  9,  §7).  The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog- 
nizable (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.'  86 ;  Robinson,  iii. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  cany  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  sv.  19,  §6) ;  we  cannot  detennine  whe- 
ther the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazflrs,  but  we  read 
of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a 
place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the  clothes  market, 
at  Jerusalem  (i?.  /.  v.  8,  §1). 

The  open  spaces  (TrXare7ai)  near  the  gates  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts 
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by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by 
citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Kuth  iv,  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6  ;  Neh.  viii.  13 ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Jer.  xvii.  19  ; 
Matt.  \'i.  5  ;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  XX.  2  ;  Am.  v.  lU). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  within 
the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20  ;  1  K.  xxii.  27  ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  2  ;  Neh.  iii.  25  ;  Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii.  35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
XX.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30  ;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell.  Early  Trav.  457  ;  Robinson,  i.  347,  8). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  I'ilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  outside 
the  citv  (Num.  xix.  11,  16  ;  Matt.  viii.  28  ;  Luke 
vii.  12;  John  xix.  41  ;  Heb.  xiii.  12).     [H.  W.  P.] 
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a7p,  contracted,  Gesen.  1216  ;  Trt^Aeix  twv  (p 

SevTT]piaiv,  (pvyaSevr^pia,  <pvyade7a ;  oppida  in 
fugitivorum  auxilia, praesidia,  separata;  urbes  fu- 
gitivorum).  Six  Levitical  cities  specially  chosen  for 
refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until  released 
from  banishment  bv  the  death  of  the  high-priest 
(Num.  XXXV.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Avenger  of.]  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali,  Kedes, 
about  twenty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Tyre,  twelve 
S.S.W.  from  Banias  (1  Chr.  vi.  76 ;  Robinson, 
ii.  439 ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  89).  2. 
Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Nahxdus  (Josh. 
xxi.  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson, 
ii.  287,  288).  3.  Hebron,  in  Judah,  el-KlmlU. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboara  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
55,  xxix.  27  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii. 
89).  4.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan — Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  qf  Moab,  said  in  tlie 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bosor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut.  iv. 
43  ;  Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mac.  v.  26;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland,  662).  5.  Ramotii- 
GiLEAD,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  es-Szalt  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi. 
38  ;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  p.  966).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gau- 
lonitis,  Jaulan  (Deut.  iv.  43;  .Tosh.  xxi.  27; 
1  Chr.  y\.  71;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland, 
p.  815;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  251,  254;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Reland,  iii.  p.  662). 
Maimonides  savs  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv.). 
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Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law  are 
stated  under  Bi,00D,  Revenger  of.  To  them  may 
be  added  the  following.  If  the  homicide  committed 
a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was  to  flee  to  an- 
other city  ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to  wander  from 
city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah came  three  more  cities  would  be  added  ;  a< 
misintei-pretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut.  six.  8,  9 
(Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chor.  clii.  208).  The  altar  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  city  itself, 
possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under  similar 
restrictions ;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regai'ds  the 
former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain  by 
Joab  ;  accorded,  as'  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei,  but 
forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  33,  36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical 
cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about 
583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 
other  pui-poses.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are 
ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 5) .  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  "  tields  of  the 
suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the 
city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the  "  fields  and  villages 
of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12,  Patrick.),  or  that 
the  additional  2000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to 
the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities 
had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Calmet  supposes 
the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  parallel,  and 
the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an  ex- 
planation, however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  On  Numbers,  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Pioman  to\vns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tibeiius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  c.  xx.  iii.  35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  po& 
sessed  by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  ix.  pt.  1,  vol.  iii.  302, 
llthed.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CIT'IMS  (KiTte'oi,  Alex.  KiTiaroi;  Cetei), 
1  Mace.  viii.  5.     [Chittim.] 

CITIZENSHIP  {TzoXiWia ;  civitas).  The  use 
of  this  tenn  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  usages  of  the  lioman  empire ;  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of 
religious,  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions, the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 

admitted.      [CONGEEGATIOX ;    STRANGERS.]      The 

privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperors ;  it  was  originally  acquired  in 
v<-trious  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28 ;  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  17),  by  mi'itary 
services  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  22  ;  Suet.  Aug.  47),  by 
favour  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §1,  2),  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  obtained  the  fi-eedom  of  the  city 
on  that  ground ;  certain  it  is  that  gi-eat  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  wei-e  Roman  citizens,  were  scatteied 
over  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  {A/it.  xiv.  10,  §13,  14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impri- 
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soned  without  a  foi-md  tri.^il  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
66)  ;  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acts 
xxii.  25  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infiiugement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment. A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from 
such  treatment  before  a  Roman  magistrate  ;  he  was 
still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi. 
24;  Seld.  de  Si/n.  ii.  15,  §11).  Another  privilege 
attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from  a  pro- 
vincial tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CITEON.     [Apple  Tree.] 

CLAUDA  {K\avS-n,  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  ]\Iela  and  Pliny,  KXavSos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KXavBia  in  the  Stadiasmns  Maris  Magni :  it  is 
still  called  Clauda-nesa,  or  Gaudoncsi,  by  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into  Gozzo). 
This  small  island,  unimpoitant  in  itself  and  in  its 
history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  importance 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of 
Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair  Ha- 
vens], and  nearly  due  S.  of  Piioenice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §1  ;  Stadiasm.  p.  496 ;  Ed.  Gail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (kut'  avrris,  v.  14), 
and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven 
into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that 
she  was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (v.  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confiiTnatory  of,  the  arguments  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of 
the  case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Euroclydon  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gale  came  from  the  N.E., 
or  rather  E.N.E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there 
would  be  smooth  water,  advantage  of  which  was 
taken  for  the  pui-pose  of  getting  the  boat  on  board, 
and  making  preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale. 
[Ship.]  (Smith,  Voi/.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  92,  98,  253.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

CLAU'DIA  (KKc^vSla),  a  Christian  female 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia 
was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacit.  Agricol.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tibeiius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  (See 
Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connexion  with  king  Cogidubuus,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  I\Iartial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
cneruleis  Britnnnis  cdita.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Bvfina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well 
be  called  Rufina ;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia 
was  tried  as  superstitionis  extemae  rea  in  the  year 
57,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32 :  so  that  there  are  many 
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circumstances  concuiTeut,  tending  to  give  veiisimi- 
iitude  to  the  conjectui e.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  "  On  Pudens  and  Claudia;" — an  aiticle 
in  the  Quarteily  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
"  Tiie  Romans  at  Colchester  ;" — and  an  Excuisus  in 
Altbid's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  prolegg.  p.  104, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  woiks  first  men- 
tioned are  erahodieJ  in  a  summa]y  form.    [H.  A.] 

CLAU  DIUS  (K\av5ios  ;  in  full,  Tiberias 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Geimanicus),  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus, 
was  born  in  Lyons  Aug.  1,  B.C.  9  or  10,  and 
lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his 
being  called  to'the  throne,  January  24,  a.d.  41. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  supieme  power  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First 
(.Jos.  Ant.  xix.  2,  §1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Claud.  10); 
and  when  on  the  thione  he  proved  himself  not 
ungrateful  to  him  :  for  he  enlarged  the  ten-itory  of 
.\grippa  by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some 
districts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §6  ; 
l>ion  Cassius,  Ix.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
Ills  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  temple 
at  Jeiusiilem  (Joseph.  Aiit.  xx.  1 ,  §3).  In  Claudius's 
leign  there  were  seveial  femines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vourable haiTests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11 ;  Easeb.  Chron. 
Armcn.  I.  2fi9,  271 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13),  Jind  one 
such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28-30) 
under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §6,  and  5,  §2),  which 
perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was  induced 
by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel  them 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25  ;  Judaeos  impul- 
sore  Chrezto  assid'ie  tumultwintcs  Borne  expulit ; 
d.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  probable  that  Suetonius  here 
refers  to  some  open  dissension  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  when  it,  and  the  consequent  edict, 
took  place,  is  very  uncertain.  Orosius  {Hist.  vii. 
6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year  of  Claudius,  a.d.  49  or 
50  ;  referring  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Pearson  {Annal.  Paul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  12th  year  more  probable  (a.d.  52  or 
53).  As  Auger  remarks  (de  ratione  temporum  in 
Act  is  App.  p.  117),  the  edict  of  expulsion  would 
hardly  be  published  as  long  as  Herod  Agrippa  was 
at  Rome,  i.  e.  before  the  year  49.  Claudius,  after 
a  weak  and  foolish  reign  (non  principem  se,  sed  ini- 
nistrum  egit,  Sueton.  29),  wa.<;  poisoned  by  his  fourth 
wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii. 
6i),  7  ;  Suet.  Claud.  44,  5  ;  Joseph.  Ayit.  xx.  8,  §1  ; 
n.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  October  13,  A.D.  54.      [H.  A.] 

CLAU'DIUS  LYS  IAS.  [Lysias.] 
CLAY  (Cp  ;  TTTjAos  ;  humus  or  lutuni),  a  sedi- 
mentary earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  fiom  the 
disintegration  of  felspar  and  similar  minerals,  and 
always  containing  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
fiequently  in  0.  T.  (e.  g.  Is.  Ivii.  20  ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
<> ;  Ps.  xviii.  42\  and  in  N.  T.  {tv7)\6s,  John  ix.  6), 
a  mixtuie  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply 
material  for  potteiy,  a  manufacture  which  we  know 
was,  as  it  stiD  is,  can-ied  on  in  the  country  (Jer. 
xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so 
small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  determining 
and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  pro- 
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bably  more  loam  than  clay  (Birch,  Hist,  nf  Pottery, 
i.  55,  152).  [PoTTEiiY.]  The  word  most  com- 
monly used  for  "  potter's  clay"  is  ~\'dr\  (Ex.  i. 
14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxi.x.  16;  Jer.  xvi'ii.  4,  &c.\ 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to 
exist  laigely  at  the  souice  of  tlie  Jordan,  and  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  Tne  gieat  seat  of  the  pottery  of  the 
present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the 
vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.     [Bricks.] 

.Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyiia  and  F^gypt  are  most 
commonly  found  stamped  either  with  "a  die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  we;e  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  aie  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Loi  d's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  eaithen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeiemiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyuujik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  lire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eqypt.  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layaid,  N.  (f-  B.  153,  158,  608;  Herod,  ii. 
38;  Harmer,  Ohs.  iv.  376.  [Bricks;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CLEM'EXT  (K\T)^»;y,  Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow- 
labouier  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi  (for 
so  the  text  implies).  It  was  generally  believed  in 
the  ancient  church,  that  this  Clement  was  identical 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  afterwards  became 
so  celebrated.  Whether  this  was  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  practice  of  supposing  N.  T.  characters 
to  be  identical  with  persons  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  same  names,  was  too  frequent,  and 
the  name  Clemens  too  common,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  on  the  question.  The  identity  is  as- 
serted in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p. 
262,  ed.  Lommatzsch ;  and  Jerome,  Scriptor. 
Keel.  p.  176,  a.  Chrysostom  does  not  mention 
it.  [H.  A.] 

CLE'OPAS  (KAeoTras),  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the 
resuiTCction,  when  Jesus  Himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  Alphaeus  in  John  xix.  25.  [Alphakus.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fatheis  and  church 
histoiians.  But  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  11)  writes 
the  name  of  Alphaeus,  Joseph's  brother,  Clopas, 
not  Cleopas.  And  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or 
Alphaeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is 
a  Greek  name,  probably  contracted  from  K\e6- 
irarpos,  as  'Avtittos  from  ' AvTiiraTpos.  Again, 
as  we  find  the  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  con- 
stantly with  the  family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
was  dead  before  that  time.  On  the  whole  then,  it 
seems  safer  to  doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with 
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Glopas.     Of  the  further   history    of  Cleopas,  no-, 
thing  is  known.  {_^-  A- J 

CLEOPAT'RA  (KXeoiraTpa),  the  name  of 
numerous  E<;yptian  princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  111.,  who  married  Ptolemy  V. 
Epipliaaes,  B.C.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [PxoL.  Philometor.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas  B.C.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace.  xi.  12  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §7).  During  the  captivity  of  Deme- 
trius in  Parthia  [Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married 
his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  pro- 
bably privy  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius 'on  his 
return  to  Syria  B.C.  125  (App.  Sijr.  68:  yet  see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She 
afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by 
Demetrius  (App.  Syr.  69);  and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII., 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  gratify  the  ambitious 
designs  which  she  formed  when  she  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix.  2).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CLE'OPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alphaeus.] 
[Dress.] 

The  word  D''N''b>3,  so  rendered 
vapours,"  the 
less  dense  fonn  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  raiu  ;  Arab. 


CLOTHING. 
CLOUD  (JiV). 
in  a  few  places,  properly  means 


fUiJ  and  fiLj-  The  word  2y,  sometimes  ren- 
dered "  cloud,"  means  merely  "  darkness,"  and  is 
applied  also  to  "  a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised,  by 
clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended, 
and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain"  becomes  a  pro- 
verb for  the  man  of  promise  without  performance 
(Prov.  xvi.  15  ;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5 ;  Jude  12  ;  comp. 
Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a  figui-e  of 
transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of 
whatever  intercepts  divine  favour  or  human  sup- 
plication (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  foi-ms,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised 
maciiinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  4  ;  Rev.  i.  7,  and 
passim),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and 
invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a  mysteriou.?  or 
supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the 
Divine  presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity 
vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18)  is  attri- 
buted to  this  glory-cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11;  Exod.  xl. 
35.  xx.xiii.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  cloud,  at  anv  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
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on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43  ;  1  K.  viii. 
11  ;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shekinah.  For  the  cuiious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbis  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or  not, 
whether  the  actual  "  light  "  createil  on  the  "  firet  ^ 
day"  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom,  Bux- 
torfs  history  of  the  Ark,  chap,  xi.-xiv.  (  [Tijolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF  QiV[}  l-lfSJ?)-  This 
was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud, 
betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host, 
or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences,  as  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  :m 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  became  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have  rested 
at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  Gdl  is 
said  to  have  "come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num. 
xii.  5;  so  Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  preceded  the 
host,  apparently  i-esting  on  the  ark  which  led  the 
way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ;  Num.  ix.  15-23, 
X.  34).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle 
became  fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §7),  de- 
scriptive of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  men- 
tions a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quarters 
as  the  signal  for  marching  ;  observabatur  ignis  noctii, 
fumus  interdiu.  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §9).  Caravans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke ;  the  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  [H.  H.] 

CNI'DUS  (KviSos)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbour  which  was 
passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before 
running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of 
great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme  S.W.  of 
Ihe  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caria],  on  a  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Cn'o,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Phodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cope  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
form  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on 
the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles 
were  noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  Cni- 
dus  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great 
magnificence.  Few  ancient  cities  have  received 
such  ample  illustration  from  tiavels  and  engrav- 
ings. We  may  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karamania, 
Hamilton's  Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Mincure, 
also  Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  Draw- 
ings in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty 
Charts,  Nos.  1533,  1604.  [J.  S.  H.] 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Heb.  words.  1.  The  first  and 
most  frequently  used  is  Gacheleth,  TwT\}_  (&v0pa^, 
a.p0paKla  ;  pruna,  carbo),  alive  ember,  burning  fuel, 
as  distinguished  from  DnS  (Prov.  x.xvi.  21).  It  i.s 
written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2,  C'N  vn5,  and  in 

Ez.  i.  13,  nny3  L"5^  •'^na. 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9, 13,  "  coals  of  fire"  are  put  meta- 
phorically for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God 
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(Ps.  xviii.  8,12,  ir!,c.Nl. 

10).  Prrriopu 

In  Pi-ov.  XXV.  22  we 
have  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, "  Thou  slialt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,"  which  has 
been  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically 
expressed  the  bui-ning 
shame  and  confusion 
which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  re- 
quited by  good.  In  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  "  coals  "  =  burn- 
ing brands  of  wood  (not 
"juniper,"  but  broom), 
to  which  the  false  tongue 
is  compared  (James  iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  % 

quenching    of    the    live 
coal  is  used  to  indicate 
the   threatened  destruc- 
tion of  the  single  remain-  vun  < 
ing  branch  of  the  family 

of  the  widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab  ;  just  as 
Lucian  {Tim.  §3)  uses  the  word  (wirvpov  in  the 
same  connexion. 

The  root  of  TVT]^  is  bvii,  which  is  possibly  the 

same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab.       _.'S»,  to  light  a 

^  ^- 

fire,  with  the  change  of  ?  into  D. 

2.  Pecham,  DilS  (ecrxapa,  &v6pai,  ;  carbo, 
pruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  liijhted,  as  conti'asted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added ;  but  in 
Is.  .xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted, 
having  reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  work.    It  is 

derived  from  DPIQ  ;  Arab.  ^^•'>  to  be  very  black. 

■'         r 

The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Eezeph,  or  Eizpah,  ^"i^,  HQV"!  (^''^paj;  c«^ 
cuius  in  Is.  vi.  6  ;  but  in  1  K.  xk.  6,  D''QV1  DiJ?, 
is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iyKpv(pias  oXvpirris,  and 
by  the  Vulg.  prmix  subcinericius).  In  the  naiTative 
of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  whicn  the  cake  was  baked,  viz. 
on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.    Comp. 

ff  o  - 
the  Arab,  ^_if}>  ,,  a  hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid. 

nS^^,  in  Is.  vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  a  live 
coal,"  but  properly  means  "  a  hot  stone."  The 
root  is  C]V1,  to  lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  f|tJ''|1,  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "  burning 
diseases."  The  foi-mer  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.xxxii.  24.  According  to 
the  Piabbinical  writers,  f]CJ''1  =  f]V"l,  pruna. 

5.  Shechor. — InLam.iv.  8,  QIXPl  "liriD'O  'ntJ'n 

T  t;  T  ;      ■      '  -    T 

is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than  blackness." 
Iinti'  is  found  but  this  once,  and  signifies  to  be  black, 
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f  Cnidus  nnd  Clmit  of  the  ailjoining  coiL't. 

from  root  ~\T\^.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  aff^iXi], 
the  Vulg.  by  carbones.  In  other  fonns  the  word  is 
frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a  usual  name  for  the  Nile. 
[Shihor.]  [W.  D.] 

COAT.     [Dress.] 

COCK  (aKfKTbip  ;  (jalhis),  the  well-taiown  do- 
mestic bird  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter, 
but  indirectly  in  the  word  a,\eKTopo<p(i)via  in 
Mark  xiii.  35.  The  time  indicated  seems  to  have 
been  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  "13  5  H  ni<''"lp,  and  to  the  Latins  as 

(jallicinium.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  by 
dAe/cTojp  in  the  N.  T.  is  meant  the  sounding  of  the 
Pioman  trumpets  to  mark  tlie  watches  of  the  night, 
for  the  reason  that  cocks  were  not  permitted  to  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the 
place  :  but  this  fact  is  doubtful,  and  the  explanation 
is  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  [W.  D.] 

COCKATRICE.  See  ^jiyQV'  ""^^er  Adder. 
In  Is.  xiv.  29,  the  foim  of  the  word  is  J^S^. 

COCKLE  (^t^'N2  ;    Pdros;    spina),  a  weed, 

named  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Q^dvia  of  Matt.  xiii.  30.  Celsius  {ffierobot. 
ii.  199)  would  identify  it  with  the  Aconite,  but 
Oesenius  questions  this  (Jesnia,  i.  230,  ii.  364). 
The  root  of  the  word  is  t^X3,  to  stink.     [W.  D.] 

COELESYR'IA  (Koi'A.r)  Svpi'a  ;  Coelesyria), 
"  the  hollow  Sp-ia,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  (koiXio) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat.  33=  20'  to  34°  40',  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  observes  upon  this,  in 
the  lines — 

"Hi/  Kot'ATjr  Iveirovo'tv  ejrwio'/ior,  ovveK  ap  avrrjv 

MeVoTji'  Koi  xOaiJ-aXriv  opetov  Svo  Trptore?  exovtrtv. 

Pcrug.  899-900. 

A  modern  traveller  says,  more  particularlv — 
"  We  finally   looked  down   on  the  vast  green  and 
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red  valley — gi-eeii  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
fiom  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant — which  divides 
tlie  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  the 
former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 
to  the  noiih,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars ;  the 
latter,  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hei-mon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one 
at  the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
exactl'i  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps — the  '  hol- 
low'  between  the  two  mountain  langes  of  Syria. 
A  screen  through  which  the  Leontes  (Litany) 
breaks  out  closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible  "  (Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  407). 
The  plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near 
which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams 
of  the  Orontes  (N((hr-el-Asy)  and  the  Litany, 
which  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
enclosed  between  the  mountain-ranges. 

The  tenn  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  iu  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  .Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §21  ;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §3  ;  Jos.  Ant^i.  11,  §5).  Ptolemy  (v.  1.5)  and 
.Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §2)  even  place  Scythopolis 
in  Coele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the  west  side  of 
Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its  extent  south- 
wards to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  1.5;  Joseph,  i.  11).  Ptolemy 
distinctly  includes  in  it  the. Damascus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (^Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appeal'  to  con-espond  with  the 
Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Coelesj/ria),  that  "  Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Coele-Syria.  Coele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  ''  Syria  of  Damascus  " 
(pti'JSTOIJ^),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 

that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  reference 
to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  coimtiy,  which 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably  that  in 
Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Aven  "  (pXTiypS,  Bikath-Aven)  are  threatened, 

in  conjunction  with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  is 
exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-.'^yria  (Stanley's  Pa- 
lestine, Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression  Bihath- 
Aven,  "  the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  well  applied 
to  the  tract  immediately  aiound  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Baalbek.  [Aven.]  In  the  Apocryphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a  some- 
what vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent  for  Syria 
(1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67  ; 
i  Mace.  X.  69  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11). 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as 
Celosvpja.  [<J.  R.] 

COFFER  (TnX,  probably  from  TJ"),  to  be 
moved ;  64fia ;  capsella),  a  moveable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of  the 
above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of  some 
.special  significance.  [H.  W.  P.] 


COLOSSE 

COFFIN.     [BuKiAi..] 

CO'LA  (XcoAa,  Alex.  KwXd),  a  place  named 
with  Choliai  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  position  or  re;il 
name  of  whicli  has  not  been  ascertained.  Simonis 
(Onoin.  N.  T.  170)  suggests  Abel-mec/io/((A. 

COLHO'ZEH  (n_Tn-'?3  ;  XoAeCe  ;  Cholhoza), 
a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

CO'LIUS  (KdiCos,  Alex.  KdiXios;  Colnis),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kelaiaii.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earrings.  The 
expression  ""SS  (as  the  collar')  in  Job  xxx.  18,  is 
better  read  as  IDS  (comp.  Job  x.xxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  "it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  close  fit  of  the  cethoneth.  The 
"iQ,  litendly  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  garment, 

refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  appl  ied  to  any  other  robe  than 
the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Ex.  xxxix.  23  ;  Ps.  cxjftiii.  2). 
The  authority  of  the  LXX.  {Siairfp  rh  irepicTTo- 
jujov),  of  the  Vulg.  (quasi  capitio),  and  of  Gesenius 
(I'hcsaur.  p.  1088),  must  however  be  cited  in 
liivour  of  the  ordinary  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion.  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  "  Jus 
Italicum"  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and 
I  accordingly  we  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonia  " 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064  ;  Kasche, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  "Jus  Italicum," 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  arts.  Colonia  and  Latinitas. 

COLOS'SE  (moreproperiyCOLOS'SAE,  Ko-  , 
Xoffffai,  Col.  i.  2;  but  the  preponderance  of.  MS. 
authority  is  in  fevour  of  KoXacrffai,  C'olassae,  a 
forai  used  by  the  Byzantine  writeis,  and  which  per- 
haps represents  the  pro\nncial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  clas- 
sical writers  we  find  KoXocrtrai.  See  EUicott,  ad 
foe).  A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicaea  were  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  §6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city 
of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576) 
describes  it  as  only  a  irSKifffia,  not  a  tto'Ais  ;  yet 
elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mer- 
cantile importance;  and  Pliny,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "celeberiima 
oppida  "  of  its  district.  Colossae  was  situated  close 
to  the  great  road  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  bo  to  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or 
confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on  his  third  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  He  might 
also  easily  have  visited  Colossae  during  the  pro- 
longed stay  at  Ephesus,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  how- 
ever, agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii.  1 ,  proves  that 
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St.  Paul  had  never  been  there,  when  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Theodoret's  argupjent  that  he  must 
have  visited  Colossae  on  the  journey  just  referred 
to,  because  he  is  said  to  have  gone  through  tlie 
whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be  proved  fallacious 
fiom  geographical  considerations:  Colossae,  though 
ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod.  /.  c,  Xen.  I.  c), 
wiis  at  this  period  politically  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (see  Kev.  I.  c).  That  the  Apostle  hoped  to 
visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his  l.oman 
imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (compaiX' 
I'hil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwelleis  in  Colossae.  .^o  also  were  Archip- 
pus  and  Kpaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12,  it 
has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church 
(see  Alford's  Prolcijotaena  to  G.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p. 
ob).  [Epaphras.]  The  worship  of  angels  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  re- 
appeai-s  in  Christian  times  in  conne.xion  with  one 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the  place.  A 
church  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael  was 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence 
of  a  legend  connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  52),  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This  kind  of  supersti- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his 
time ;  also  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  who 
says  that  Colossae  and  Chonae  were  the  same.  The 
neighbourhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundell  {Seven  Churches,  p.  158;  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  p.  160)  ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  appears  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  modern  village  of  Chonas  (Researches  in  A.  M. 
i.  p.  508).  [J.  S.  H.] 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  apparently 
in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  more 
severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  ?,[),  ii.  27), 
and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the  death  of 
Burrus  in  a.d.  62  i^Clinton,  Fasti  Rom.  i.  44),  and 
the  decHne  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Colossae,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (ch.  vi.  21),  to 
inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhoit- 
ation  and  comtbit.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived fiom  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12  ;  Philem.  23)  and 
fVom  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colossae,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merelv,  as  in 
the  aise  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippians,  to  exhort  and 
to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  to  set 
forth  the  gi-eat  features  of  the  church  of  the  chosen 
in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed  to  warn  the 
Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and 
semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was  coiTupting  the 
simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tending 
to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of  Christ.  "^ 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 
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After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1-2)  the  Apostle 
returns  th;uiks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  .spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progiess  which  the  Gospel  hud  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son — His  Son,  the  imvje  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
fiist-bom  before  every  crcatuie,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  earthly  and  heiivenly,  the  Head  of  the  church. 
He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by  whom  all 
things  have  bi-en  reconciled  to  the  eteinal  Father 
(ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the  Apostle 
reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases : 
they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as 
to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  betbie  God,  if 
only  they  continued  firm  in  the  faith,  and  were  not 
moved  fiom  the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the 
source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24).  Of  this  Gospel 
the  Apostle  declares  himself  the  minister ;  the 
mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for  which  he  toiled 
and  for  which  he  suffered  (ch.  i.  24-20).  And  his 
sufferings  were  not  only  for  the  church  at  large, 
but  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had  not  })er- 
sonally  visited, — even  that  they  might  come  to  the 
full  knoidedge  of  Christ,  mid  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries :  they  wei  e  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii.  1-7).  Especially 
weie  they  to  be  careful  that  no  philosophy  was  to 
lead  them  fiom  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  head  of  all  spiritual 
powers,  and  who  had  quickened  them,  forgiven 
them,  and  in  His  dejith  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii.  8-15).  Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in 
the  matter  of  mere  ceremonial  obseivances,  or 
beguiled  into  creatme-worship.  Christ  was  the 
head  of  the  body  ;  if  they  weie  truly  united  to  Him, 
to  what  need  we;e  bodily  austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23  i. 
They  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above — spiritual 
things,  not  carnal  ordinances,  for  their  lite  was 
hidden  vnth  Christ  (ch.  iii.  1-4):  they  were  to 
mortify  their  members  and  the  evil  principles  in 
which  they  once  walked ;  the  old  _man  was  to  be 
put  otf,  and  the  new  man  put  on,  in  which  all  are 
one  in  Christ  (ch.  iii.  5-12).  Furtheimoie,  they 
were  to  give  heed  to  .special  duties ;  they  were  to 
be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  Christ.  In  the 
consciousness  of  His  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (ch.  iii. 
13-17).  Wives  and  husbands,  children  and  paient.s, 
were  all  to  peiform  their  duties;  seiyants  weie  to 
be  faithful,  masteis  to  be  just  (ch.  iii.  l8-iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  flu  tlier  special 
pi'ccepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his 
Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  (iospel, 
they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready 
to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  questioned 
them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  and  Onesimus  would  tell  them  all  the  state 
of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9):  Aiistarchus  and  otlieis 
sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14).  With 
an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with  that 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Laodicoa  (ch.  iv. 
16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (oh.  iv.  17), 
and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short,  but  striking 
epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  fienniiiencss  and  authenticity, 
it  is  sntistiicforv  to  be  abl"  to  sav  with  distinctness 
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that  there  ai'e  no  gi'ounJs  for  doubt.  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trupho,  p.  311  b;  Theophil. 
ad  Antol.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Col.  1686  ;  Irenaeus,  Haer. 
iii.  14, 1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strain,  i.  p.  325,  iv.  p.  588, 
al.,  el.  Potter  ;  Teitull.  de  Praescr.  ch.  7 ;  de  liesurr. 
ch.  23;  Oiigen,  contra  Ceis.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and 
the  internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance 
of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  participial  anaoolutha, — unusually  strong 
and  well  defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  Mayei'hoft'  {der  Brief  an  die  Kol.  Berl. 
1838)  and  Baur  {der  Apostel  Paulas,  p.  417)  have 
deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a 
production  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics, 
however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
completely  answered,  by  Jleyer  {Comment,  p.  7) ; 
and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical 
attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
mere  theosophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarlcable 
that  the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the 
nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality 
that  appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have 
made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered 
attack  on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  e.  between  Pentecost  A.D.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  A.D.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (^Einleit.  z.  Ephes. 
p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities  ;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprison- 
ment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  11,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degi-ee  ot 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
tacts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Home 
(Actsxxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonise  ad- 
mii'ably  with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  repi'esents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions ;  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Einleit.  z.  C'oloss.  p.  12, 
13  ;  Wieseler,  Ckronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration ;  («)  that  these  eiToneous 
teacheis  wei'e  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  fonns  of  Occidental  philosophy  ;  ( 6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices ;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterw?,rds 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  («) 
has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  (piXoffotpia  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arljitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philosophy  ; 
(6)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  uatm-e  of  the  church  of  Co- 
lossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality — speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 
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more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18). 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  perverted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written;  (2) 
by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  citi-es  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhort- 
ation. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  moi'e  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  394,  sq. ;  Alford,  Pro- 
legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33,  sq. ;  and  the  introduction 
to  the  excellent  Commentary  of  JMeyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Expos. 
Ep.  Pauli  ad  Col.,  ed.  3  ;  Suicer,  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad 
Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1699,  may  be  specified;  and 
of  modem  commentaries,  those  of  Biihr  (Bas.  1833), 
.Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  Huther  (Hamb.  1 841 ,  a 
very  good  exegetical  comtnenisa-j),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1847),  Meyer  (Gott.  1848);  and  in  our  own  country 
those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857), 
and  Ellicott  (Lond.  1858).  [C.  J.  E.] 

COLOURS.  The  t^rms  relative  to  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  ari-anged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  de- 
scription of  natm-al  objects,  the  second  those  aiii- 
ficial  mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the  hues  of 
nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the  artist : 
but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  ai-ts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colours  was  very  re- 
stricted. Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  colours 
known  to  them  were  applied :  so  exclusively  indeed 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  applica- 
tion of  colour,  that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  trans- 
I'erred  without  any  addition  to  the  material  to  which 
it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not  however  by  any 
means  insensible  to  the  influence  of  colour :  they 
attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various  tints,  accoi'ding 
to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes  and  vestments : 
and  the  subject  exercises  an  impoi-tant  influence  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colouis 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed  ;  it  was  apparently  regmxled  as 
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a  shade  of  green,  tor  tlie  same  term  greenish 
(pip")'')  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (nnV)  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 

(Lev.  xiii.  30-32 )  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  gannents  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is 
frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refe- 
rence is  seldom  to  colour.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
raanan  (pyi)  and  yarak  (p"1*)  ;  the  first  of  these 

applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  flourishing ;  hence 
it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image  of 
prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Ps.  xxxvii.  3.5,  lii.  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos. 
xiv.  8) ;  it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the 
expression  "  green  tree  "  is  used  in  connexion  with 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branches, 
which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshipjjers  (Deut. 
xii.  2  ;  2  K.  x^a.  4)  ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  is  fresh,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly 
plucked  bouglis  (Cant.  i.  16).  The  other  term, 
yarak,  has  the  radical  signification  of  putting  forth 
leaves,  sprouting  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  632) ;  it  is 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  productions  of  tlie  earth 
lit  for  food  (Cen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  Ex.  x.  15  ;  Num. 
xxii.  4  ;  Is.  xv.  6  ;  cf.  x^tupf^s,  Kev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4), 
and  again  for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi. 
10;  1  K.  xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xv.  17; 
Is.  xxxvii.  27 ;  contrast  the  restricted  application 
of  our  greens) ;  when  applied  to  grass,  it  means 
specifically  the  young,  fresh  grass  (i^ti'l,  Ps.  xxxvii. 

2),  which  springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8). 
Elsewhere  it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of 
mildewed  corn  (Deut.  xxviii.  22  ;"  1  K.  viii.  37  ; 
2  Chr.  vi.  28;  Am.  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and 
lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire  absence  of  colour 
produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx.  6  ;  compare  x^<^P^Sy 
II.  X.  376)  ;  hence  x'^'^P^^  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes 
,the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other  passages 
"  green  "  is  en-oneously  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  white 
(Gen.  xxx.  37;  Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14, 
xxiii.  14),  moist  (Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  sappy  (Job  viii. 
16),  and  unripe  (Cant.  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey 
the  impression  of  proper  colour. 

The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red;  and  even  tliis  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colours, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to 
explain  such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Comm.  in  loc).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the 
emerald  represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  and 
the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  images  may  be  simply  that  of  pure, 
brilliant,  transparent  light.  The  emerald,  for 
instance,  was  chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  lor  its 
glittering,  scintillating  qualities  (alyX-fjeis,  Orpheus 
de  lap.  p.  608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its 
name  (a-f^dpaySos,  from  nap/xaipeiu).  The  jasper  is 
characterised  by  St.  John  himself  (Rev.  xxi,  11)  as 
being  ciystal-clear  {KpvaTaWiCwv),  and  not  as 
having  a  certain  hue.  The  sardine  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  amber  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  or  the 
burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x.  6,  or  again  the  fine 
brass,  "  as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15, 
each  conveying  the  impression  of  the«colom-  of  fire 
in  a  state    of  pure    incandescence.     Similarlv   tlie 
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beryl,  or  rather  the  chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis) 
may  be  selected  by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  accovuit  of  its 
transparency.  An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue 
answers  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxiv. 
10;  cf.  Ez.  i.  26,  x.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the 
pellucidity  (HJr  7,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10) 

or  polish  of  the  stone  (compare  Lam.  iv.  7)  forms 
an  important,  if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  com- 
parison. The  highest  development  of  colour  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence 
the  predominance  given  to  white  a^  its  repre- 
sentative (compare  the  connexion  between  Xeu/cris 
and  lux).  This  feeling  appears  both  in  the  more 
numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other  colour — 
in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
the  shades  from  a  pcile,  dull  tint  (nn3,  blackish. 
Lev.  xiii.  21  ff.)  up  to  the  most  biilliant  splendour 
("int,  Ez.  viii.  2 ;  Dan.  xii.  3) — and  in  the  com- 
pai'isons  by  which  they  sought  to  heighten  their 
ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  robes  aie  described  as  like  "  the  sun  " 
and  "the  light"  (Matt.  xvii.  2),  "shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),  "glistening" 
(Luke  ix.  29).  Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a 
similar  \Yay ;  the  sun  five  times  ;  wool  four  times  ; 
milk  once.  In  some  instances  the  point  of  the 
comparison  is  not  so  obvious,  e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii. 
14  "  tliey  stand  as  a  garment"  in  reference  to  the 
white  colour  of  the  Hebrew  di'ess,  and  in  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage 
suggested  an  image  of  the  brilHant  effect  of  the 
white  holyday  costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  pi  eminent  place,  not 
only  as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  i-epresenting  the 
complexion  of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various 
shades  of  it,  including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor) — the  reddish  tint  of  early 
dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is 
likened  (Cant.  vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue 
produced  by  a  flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the 
darkness  of  blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As 
before,  we  have  various  heightening  images,  such  as 
the  tents  of  Kcdar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven 
(Cant.  i.  5,  iv.  1,  v.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vi. 
12).  Tied  was  also  a  colour  of  which  tlie  Hebrews 
had  a  vivid  conception ;  this  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  countries  and  peoples  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  as  attested  l3y  the  name 
Edom,  and  by  the  words  adamah  (eai-th),  and 
ad  im  (man),  so  termed  either  as  being  formed  out 
of  the  red  earth,  or  as  being  red  in  com])arison  with 
the  fair  colour  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  black  of 
the  Aethiopians.  Red  was  regarded  as  an  element 
of  personal  beauty:  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant, 
ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  7-ed  one  for  which  Syria 
was  famed  (Plin.  xxi.  11)  ;  Cant.  iv.  3,  vi.  7, 
where  the  complexion  is  compared  to  the  red  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate ;  and  Lam.  iv.  7,  where  the 
hue  of  the  skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.V.  "  rubies") 
contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  garments  before 
noticed.  The  three  colours,  white,  black  and  red 
were  sometimes  inteimixed  in  animals,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  terms,  "IFIV,  "dappled"  (A.  V.  "  white"), 
probably  white  and  red  (Judg.  v.  10);  IDJ? 
"  ringstraked."  either  with  white  bands  on  the 
legs,  or  white-footed  ;  l'p3,  "speckled,"  and  N7t3, 
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"  spotted,"   white   and    black ;    and   lastly    ^^^ 

"  piebald"  (A.  V.  "  grisled"),  the  spots  being  larger 
than  in  the  two  former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi. 
lOj ;  the  latter  teiin  is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi. 
3,  6)  with  a  symbolical  meaning :  Hengstenberg 
(Christol.  in  loc.)  considers  the  colour  itself  to  be 
unmea7iing,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
term  strong  (A.  V.  "  bay  ")  by  way  of  explanation  ; 
Hitzig  (^Comm.  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms 
applied  to  these  three  colours. 

1.  White.     The  most  common  term  is  \'2?, 

which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8)  ;  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 
nV,  dazzling  white  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  V.  10)  ;  l-IPI,  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Is.  sxix.  22,  ^1^)  ;  3''£i',  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  teiTns  arises  from  the  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  colour,  as  K'^  and  V-11.     These 

words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign 
origin,  but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with 
roots  in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white 
oolom-  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  pp.  190,  1384).  The  terais 
were  without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also  prominent, 
particularly  in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6).  CJ't^  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6  ;  Cant.  v.  15) ;  and  a  cognate  word, 
\f\^,  to  the  lily  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  "lin  (/Suircroy,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 
15),  and  D3")3  (reopTroo-os  ;  A.  V.  "gi-een,"  Esth. 
i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence :  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5  ;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8)  ;  and, 
lastly,  of  victoiy  (Zech.  y\.  3  ;  Rev.  y\.  2).  In  the 
Revelations  the  terai  X€vk6s  is  applied  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordswoi-th's 
Apoc   p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  "iht^,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Ley.  xiii.  31  ;  Cant.  v.  11)  ;  the  complexion  (Cant, 
i.  v.),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 
xxx.  30)  ;  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6)  :  Q-IPI,  lit.  scorched 
{<pai6s;  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied 
to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced 
by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  :  T\\),  lit.  to  he  dirty, 
applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  son-ow  or  dis- 
ease (Job  xxx.  30) ;  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21, 
xiv.  2  ;  compare  sordidae  vestes)  ;  a  clouded  sky  (1  K. 
xviii.  45)  ;  night  (Mic.  iii.  6  ;  Jer.  iv.  28  ;  Joel  ii.  10, 
iii.  15) ;  a  turbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedron), 
particularly  when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job 
vi.  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is 
symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6  ;  Rev.  vi.  5). 

3.  Red.  DIN  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22)  ; 
a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  Ixiii.  2)  ;  a  heifer 
(Num.  xix.  2)  ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv. 
30)  ;  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2)  ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii. 
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31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25;  Cant.  v.  10; 

Lam.  iv.  7).    DHOIN  is  a  slight  degi-ee  of  red,  red- 

dish,  and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv. 

37).      p^K',  )S.i.  fox-coloured,  bay,  is  applied  to  a 

horse  (A.  V.  "  speckled  ;"  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species 
of  vine  bearing  a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8)  :  the 
translation  "  bay  "  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incoiTect. 
The  corresponding  temi  in  Greek  is  irvp^Ss,  lit.  red 
as  fire.  This  colour  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi.  2  ;  Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  colours.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  28) ;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  however  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at 
that  period  acquainted  with  the  art :  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  refeiTed  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians  ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16  ;  Plin.  ix.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  //.  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colours  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colours  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
A71C.  Egjipt.  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  was 
applied  to  the  law  material,  previous  to  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  3  ; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "  blue  "  of  the 
A.  v.),  and  crim.son  {scarlet,  A.  V.) :  vemiilion 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (}Cil"lN  ;   CLaldaic  fomi,  N^I^N', 

Dan.  V.  7,  16;  Tropcpvpa ;  purpura).  This  colour 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  tnmcnlus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  ]\Iedi- 
teiTanean  Sea  (hence  called  iropcpvpa  BaXacrcria, 
1  Mace.  iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii. 
835),  Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elishaii.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncei-tain :  it  has  been  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 
rdyamnn,  "  tinged  with  red  ;"  and  again  with 
anjhamdnn,  "  costly  "  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 
V.  7).  Gesenius,  however  ( Thesaur.  p.  1263), 
considers  it  highly  improbable  that  a  colour  so 
peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  j\Iediterranean  should 
be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic 
origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  DJ"I,  to  heap 

up  or  overlay  with  colour.  The  colouring  matter 
was  contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish  ;  and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  pro- 
portionately high  :  sometimes,  however,  the  whole 
fish  was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difficult  to 
state  with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know, 
applied  with  gi-eat  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colours 
extracted  irom  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  bril- 
liant colours  >  thus,  in  John  xix.  2,  l/xdrtoy  irop- 
(pvpovv  —  x^a/uus  KOKKivq,  in  Matt,  xxrii.  28  (ct, 
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riin   ix   62).     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
v,n-nnrens.     The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
iu  a  similaily  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5.  where  it 
either  =  black    (compare  v.    11),   or,   still  better, 
Mnim,  with  oil.     Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  dehned  by  the 
distinction  between  the  pin-ple  proper,  and  the  other 
purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  produced 
from  another  species  of  shell-fish.     The  Litter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  foi-mer  had 
■a  licrht  reddish  tinge.    Robes  of  a  purple  colour  were 
worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  20),  and  by  the  highest 
orticers,  civil  and  religious;  thus  Mordecai  (Lsth. 
viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V."  scarlet,"  Dan.  v.  7'/''' "-9)' 
and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace, 
iv   38),  were  invested  with  purple  m  token  ot  the 
offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen.  Anah.  i.  .5,  §8)  :  so  also 
Jonathan,  as  high-priest  (1  Mace.  x.  20,  64,  xi.  58). 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
(Jer.  X.  9  ;   Ez.  xxvii.  7  ;  Luke  xvi.  19  ;   Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  16).      A  similar  value  was  attached^  to 
pm-ple  robes  both  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  225  ; 
Herod,  ix.  22  ;  Strab.  xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans 
(Virg.  Georg.  ii.  495  ;    Hor.  Ep.  12,  21  ;    Suet. 
Ones.  43  ;  Mro,  32).      Of  the  use  of  this  and  the 
other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (n'psn  ;  vaKtveos,  vaKivdivos,  oKo- 
■,r6p<pvpos,  Num'.  iv.'  7  ;  hyacinthus,  hyacinthmus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  sheli-hsh 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.,  in  Deut.  xxxin. 
19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  Helix  lanthma. 
The'  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
'Thesaur.  p.   1502),  from   a  root  signifying   to 
'inshell;  but    according   to  Hitzig  {Comment,   m 
Ez.  xxiii.  6),   from  b"?!,  in  the  sense  of  didled, 
blunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  pro- 
per purple.      The  tint  is  best    explained  by  the 
statements  of  Josephus  {A7it.  iii.  7,  §7)  and  Philo 
that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it 
represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern  climate, 
but  the  deep  dark  ^hue  of  the  eastern^  sky  {a4pos 
5«  avfifioXov   vaKivdos,  fxiXas  yap  ovtos  (pitxei, 
Phil.  Opp.  i.  536).    The  term  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
is  applied  by  classiail  writers  to  a  colour  approach- 
ing to  black  (Hom.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158  ;  Theoc. 
Id.  10,  28)  :  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed, being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern 
hyacinth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  colour  {ferrugineus, 
Viro-.  Georg.  iv.  183  ;  caelestis  luminis  hyacinthus, 
Colum.  ix.  4,  4).     The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 
the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as  violet;  the  ordi- 
nary tei-m  bhw  is  incorrect :  the  Lutheran  transla- 
tion is  still  more  incon-ect  in  giving  it  gelbe  Seide 
(yellow  silkl,  and  occasionally  simply  Seide  (Ez. 
xxiii.  6).    This  colour  was  used  in  the  same  way  as 
purple.     Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6 ;   Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x.  9),  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint :  the  riband  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to  be  of  this 
colour  (Sum.  xv.  38)  :  it  was  used  in  the  tapestries 
of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).    The  effect  of  the  colour 
is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where  such  robes 
are  termed  b\h'212  ''C^n"?,  robes  of  perfection,!,  e. 
o-oro-eous  robes.    We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  LXX.  treats  the  tema  CrnFl  (A.  V.  "  b*lger  ") 
as  indicative  of  colour,  and  has  translated  it  uo/ciV- 
Oii'os,  ianfhinus  (Ex.  xxv.  .5). 
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3.  ScAiu-ET  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
The   terms   by  which  this  colour  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  vary  ;   sometimes  "•3K'  simply  is  used,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30  ;  sometimes  '':t^•  nVpin,  as 
in  Ex.  xxv.  4  ;  and  sometimes  nj?^in  simply,  as 
in  Is.  i.  18.     The  word  '?''??"}3  (A.  V.  "  crimson  ;" 
2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.      The  first  of  these   tenns  (derived  from 
n3ti^,  to  shiiie)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour ; 
thV second,  nyVin,  the  tmrm,  or  gnib,  whence  the 
dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
colour  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
vermilion  is  derived  from  vermiculus.     The  LXX. 
generally  renders  it  kSkkivov,  occasionally  with  the 
addition  of  such  teiTos  as  KiKKoia^iivov  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  ^lavivriffixivov  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  :  the  Vulgat* 
has  it  generally  coccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
tinctus   (Ex.  xxviii.  8),   apparently  following  the 
eiToneous  intei-pretation  of  Aquila  and  .Symmachus, 
who  render  it  ^l^a(pos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
as  though  from  H^t^,  to  repeat.     The  process  of 
double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).    The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.     The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson)  :  the  Linnaean 
name  is  Coccits  Ilicis.     It  frequents  the  boughs  of  • 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  gi'oups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  x\-i.  12.  The  dye  is  procured  from 
the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark  ama- 
ranth colour,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  1 1 4) .     The 
general  character  of  the  colour  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  tei-m  }'-'HDn  (Is.  Lxiii.  1),  lit.  sharp,  and 
hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  XP^M«  °i^)' 
and  in  the  Greek  Xafi-n-pd  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKlvri  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).     The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.     The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).     Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §7  ;  cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
Scariet   threads    were    selected   as    distingiushing 
marks   from    their   brilliancy   (Gen.   xxxviii.    28; 
Josh.  ii.  18,  21)  ;  and  hence  the  colour  is  expressive 
of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  i.  18).     Scaidet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;    Lam.   iv.   5;  Rev. 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  12,  16) ;  it  was  also  the  appropriate 
hue  of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Kah.  ii.  3  ;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  wora 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3  ;  Matt, 
xx^ai.  28).  ,  ,     ,, 

The  three  colours  above  described,  pui-ple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  cui-tains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  x-xvi.  1,  31, 
36),  and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as 
also' ill  the  iiigli  priest's  ephod,  girdle  and  breast- 
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plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  15).  The  three  first,  to 
the  exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pome- 
granates about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe 
(Ex.  xxviii.  33).  The  loops  of  the  cuitains  (Ex. 
xxvi.  4),  the  lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate, 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre 
were  exclusively  of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,31,  37). 
Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sacred  utensils  were  either 
blue  (Num.  iv.  6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13). 
Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  connexion  with  the 
rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and 
of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to  tlie  cedar 
wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxviii.  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches 
of  the  priests  were  white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).  The 
application  of  these  colours  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
<lern  times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them  :  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  state- 
ments of  Philo  and  Jose]>hus  on  this  subject :  the 
words  of  the  latter  are  as  follow :  7]  (ivcrcros  t^v 
■vTjy  a.Tzo(T7)ixaiv^LV  ioLKi,  5ia  rh  e|  oiitjjs  avilff- 
dai  rh  XivoV  i]  re  7rop<pvpa  Tqv  QaXaaffav,  rqi 
Trecpoifixdo-i-  tov  k6x^ov  tw  alfji.ari'  rhv  3e  a^pa, 
/SouAcTai  STjAoOf  6  vcLKivOos'  koX  6  (j)o7vt^  5'  av 
i[y\  TeKfx.'fiptou  TOV  trvpos,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7.  The 
subject  has  been  tbllowed  up  with  a  great  variety 
of  interpretations,  more  or  less  probable.  Without 
entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colours 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view ;  their 
beauty  and  costliness  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  selection. 

4.  Vermilion  ("iK^tJ' ;  fiiXros  ;  sinopis).  This 
was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ez.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(VVisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term 
fii\TOs  is  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and 
ruhrica,  red  ochre ;  the  Latin  sinopis  describes 
the  best  kind  of  ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope. 
Vermilion  was  a  favourite  colour  among  the  As- 
syrians (Ez.  xxiii.  14),  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
sculptm-es  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  (Lavard,  ii. 
303).  [W.  L.  B.] 

COMMERCE  (1.  nnhp,  Gesen.  p.  946;  e> 
TTopia  ;  negotiatio  ;  from  ^HD,  a  merchant,  from 
^^D,  travel,  E?.  xxvii.  15;  A.  V.,  merchandize, 
traffic:  2.  n^D"),  Gesen.  p.  1289;  Ez.  xxvi.  12, 
TO  virdpxovra-^  negotiationes  ;  in  xxviii.  5, 16, 18, 
ifXTTopia,  negotiatio,  from  ?3"),  traiel). 

Erom  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on  to 
supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  cle;»r  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
to  some  extent  even  the  jjastoral  nomade  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53);  and  fur- 
ther, that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state, 
and  silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxiii. 
16,  xxxviii.  18  ;  Job  xiii.  1 1),  to  whom  those  metals 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  imported  from 
other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc.  Wci/hts,  c.  xii.  3   )>. 
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193;  Kitto,  Fhijs.  Hist,  of  Fal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  ti'ading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chieflv  of 
the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  468,  ii. 
371,  372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden 
with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  aird 
the  accoinrt  shows  that  slaves  tbnned  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  merchandize  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Job  vi.  19).  Erom  Egypt  it  is  iikelv 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was 
always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii. 
11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the  pre- 
cious stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egvpt 
(Ex.  XXV.  3,  7;  Wilkinson,  Aiic.  Eg.  ii.  235,  237). 
Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  pui'ple  in  which  the 
Egyptian  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  dyed  was 
brought  by  land  from  Phoenicia,  it  is  certain  that 
coloured  cloths  had  long  beerr  made  and  dyed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5 ;  Heeren,  Asiat.  Nat.  i, 
352  ;  Herod,  i.  1).  The  pasture-ground  of  Shechem 
appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14,  25  ; 
Saalschiitz,  JTebr.  Arch.  15,  I.  159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver'  ornaments  were  com- 
mon among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races ;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  Josh.  vii.  21  ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings 
were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13- 
16;  Lev.  xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea 
and  the  Phoenician  tenitory  appeal'  to  have  engageil 
to  some  extent  in  maritime  ariiiirs  (Gen.  xlix.  13  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18  ;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  was  more  in  favour  of  agricultuie  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17;  Lev. 
xxv.;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  how- 
ever, organized  an  extensive  trade  with  for-eign 
countries,  but  chiefly,  at  lea.st  so  far  as  the  mo:e 
distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  import  cha- 
racter. He  imported  linen  yarn,  horses,  and  cha- 
riots from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Sj'i-ian  and  Canaanite  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported 
by  sea  from  India  and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  con- 
junction with  the  Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  N<it.  i. 
334;  1  K.  X.  22-29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by 
Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brought  by 
sea  to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  woi'kmen  in  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  K.  V.  6,  9 ;   2  Chr.  ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  ports  on  the  At'lim'tic  gulf  of  the  Ited  Sea, 
which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom, 
and  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood, 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.     Some 
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of  these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  K.  ix. 
26,  X.  11,  22;  2  Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iii.  114; 
Livingstone,  Travels,  p.  637,  662). 

But  tlie  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra ;  the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan 
station  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49)  [Tai;shish, 
Ophir].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  Acts  xii. 
20;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §2;  Vit.  13),  whilst 
Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish  and  othar  merchan- 
dize to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  as  well  as  timber  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in 
Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr. 
iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1), 
and  line  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic 
manufacture  weie  sold  to  the  merchants  (Pro v. 
xsxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  trea- 
sure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute  must  have  impoverished  tlie  country 
from  time  to  time  (rmder  Kehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26  ; 
Asa,  XV.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15-16;  Jeho- 
ahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin, 
sxiv.  13),  but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed  in  the  country,  and 
much  foreign  merchandize  have  been  imported  ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem 
appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  tiade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos.  xii.  7;  Ez. 
xxvi.  2 ;  Jouah  i.  3  ;   Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mac. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and 
made  a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  x\.  9,  §6; 
Acts  xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt 
for  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius ;  afterwards 
by  Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (otrab.  xvi.  p. 
759;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §10,  iii.  9,  §1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  Avere,  then  as  now, 
chiefiy  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came  from 
the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16 ;   Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  in- 
trude into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which 
victims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech. 
xiv.  21  ;  Matt.  xxi.  12  ;   John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  creat  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xix.    35,    36;     Deut.    xxv.    13-16).      Kidnapping 

I        slaves  is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex. 
xsi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).     Trade  in  swine  was  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  Mischn. 
de  damn.  c.  7,  vol.  iv.  60;  Lightfoot,  //.  //.  on 
Matth.  viii.  33  ;  Winer,  Handel;  Saalschiitz,  Arch. 
Hebr.  c.  15,  16).  (H.  W.  P.) 

CONANI'AH  (-in^^Jia  ;  XoovtvlM  ;  Alex. 
X.aix^vlas  ;  Chonenias),  one  of  the  chiefs  ('"It^')  of 
the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  x.xxt.  9). 
The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 

CONONIAH. 

CONCUBINE.  ti'j|?''S  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 
word  nt^'N,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  ren- 
dered "  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among 
the  early  Jews  cannot  be  refeiTed  to  the  standaid  of 
our  own  age  and  country  ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honourable  than 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desiie  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  childien  would 
become  a  most  impoitant  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  ban-en.  Such  was  the 
true  source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
lost  the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through 
the  process,  analogous  to  ado])tion,  by  which  the 
ofl'spring  was  regarded  as  tliat  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  Wo  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  tlie  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  libeUus  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some 
particulai's  of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential ;  yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
not  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  GemM-a.  [Hierosol.  Chetuhoth,  v.)  to  that  etfect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  foi-mal  divorce  is  of  later  origin— not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  fi-equent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives— and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.,  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
diflerence  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  fiimily  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  foimer 
(in    which    case  they  might  piobably  succeed   to 
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landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  jirovided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  conculjine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father, 
i.  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  Rabbins  regard  as  a 
lawful  connexion  (Maimon.  Halach-Malakim,  iv.), 
at  least  for  a  private  person  ;  (2),  a  gentile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war;  (3),  a  foreign  slave  bought, 
or  (4)  a  Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The 
rights  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  Deut.  xxi.  10),  but  (3)  was  unre- 
cognised, and  (4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women 
also  might  become  concubines.  So  Gideon's  con- 
cubine seems  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and 
influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  jirobably  the 
state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the 
impovenshment  of  families  might  often  induce  this 
condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems 
to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows : — -A  man  who  bought 
a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself  might  not 
treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  "out" 
{}.  c.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2"),  but  might,  if  she  dis- 
pleased him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on  redemp- 
tion, i.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of  what  he 
paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a  concubine 
for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married  another 
woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights  were 
secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  became 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a 
man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
"  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt    attached   to  the  "  handmaid's   son " 

(n73N"|3)  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxvi.  16. 
The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and  con- 
siderate to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis 
with  distorting  comments. 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  condition 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21  ;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
loyal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  ^bner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  Uxore 
Ilcbraea  and  de  Jure  Natur.  et  Oent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Successionibus,  cap.  iii.,  may 
with  some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily 
to  rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  the  trea- 
tises Sotali,  Kidushi.m,  and  Chetnlioth  in  the 
Gemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhedrin  in 
the  Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portions  of  all 
these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  Uxore 
Hebraen.  [H.  H.] 

CONDUIT  (nbyn  ;  v^paywyos  :  aqimeductus ; 

a  trench  or  watercourse,  fiom  H^y,  to  ascend,  Ge- 

sen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Scripture 
01  by  .lospphus  of  any  connexion  between  the  pools 
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of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supplj  of  \\  ater 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a 
work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for 
irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers, 
ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  458  ;  Hasselquist, 
Trav.  146  ;  Lighttoot,  Descr.  Tempi,  c.  xxiii.  vol. 
i.  612;  Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to  the  work  of 
bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  distance, 
Josephus  says  of  SOO  or  400  stadia  {B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which 
would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  windings 
{Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2;  Williams,  Hohj  Citij,  ii.  501). 
His  application  of  the  money  in  tliis  manner  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether  his  work 
was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's  original 
aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  ancient  work  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  various  sieges  since 
Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though  much  in- 
jured, and  not  sei-viceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists :  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two  miles 
S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is 
carried  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
surface  of  the  giound,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a  chamiel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerus;ilem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point 
above  the  pool  called  Birket-es-Sultdii,  then  returns 
S.E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valley  and  under 
the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along  the  east 
side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It  was  re- 
paired by  Sultan  Jlohammad  Ibn-Kalatin  of  Egy{)t 
about  A.D.  1300  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  498; 
Kaumer,  Pal.  p.  280;  Robinson,  i.  265-267,  347, 
476,  iii.  247). 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  "  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon," 
and  brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Birket-es-Mamilla  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately-discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
kiah's  watercourse  (Rob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327;  (jes. 
pp.  616,  1395).  Jlr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  far  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  watercourse 
to  have  brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the 
temple,  whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which 
recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the  account 
of  the  inteiTiew  between  the  emissaries  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  "  by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  K.  xviii.  17), 
whose  site  seems  to  be  indiaited  by  the  "fuller's 
monument "  mentioned  by  .losephus  as  at  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the  once  well- 
known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians 
(Joseph.  /;.  J.  V.  4,  §2,  7,  §3,  and  12,  §2). 
[(iiiH)N  ;   Jekusalem.]  fll.  W.  l\] 
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CONEY  (|Sty'  ;  Saa-virovs,  x^'POYpt^AAios, 
V.  I.  Ka')ai6v\  Chocrofinjllns,  hcrinuccu.'i,  lepus- 
culus) ;  a  gi-egarious  animal  of  the  class  Pacliyder- 
mata,  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  eri'o- 
neously  identified  with  the  Kabbit  or  Coney.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Hyrax  Syriacus.     The  jSti'  is 

mentioned  four  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  .\iv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  I's.  civ.  18  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
"  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."     The  Hyrax    satisfies 
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exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages ; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  niminating 
animals  is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also 
erroneously  placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the 
same  class,  because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles 
that  of  the  ruminating  animals.  Its  colour  is  grey 
or  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly;  it  is 
like  the  alpine  marmot,  scai'cely  of  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  having  long  hair,  a  veiy  short  tail, 
and  round  ears.  It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  found  also  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Pales- 
tine (_Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28  sq.).     The 

Arabs  call  the  |Dti'   ^    ,  wahr ;  but  among  the 

southern  Arabs  we  find  the  term      Jj,  thofan  — 

shaplian  (Fresnel  in  Asiatic  Journ.  June,  1838, 
p.  514).  The  Amharic  name  is  aschkoko,  under 
which  name  the  Hyrax  is  described  by  Bruce,  who 
also  gi\'es  a  figure  of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 

the  Arabs  also  called  it  Vj^  ww^      -ij    ^Jki?  sheep 

of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Hyrax  is  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in 
the  sides  of  the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to 
Beldt.  He  says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  winter  at  midday ;  in 
summer  only  towards  evening.  The  derivation 
of  jSK'  fiom  the  unused  root,  \^\  to  hide,  chiefly 
in  the  earth,  is  obvious.  [\V'.  D.] 

CONGEEGATION  (Hny,  br\\)^  from  hr\p^, 

to  call  =  convocation  ;  (Tvvaydyri ;  iKK\7}ffia,  in 
Deut. xviii.lG,xxiii.  1 ;  congregatio,ecclesia,coetus). 
This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  col- 
lective capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy 
community,  held  together  by  religious  rather  than 
political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  bioad 
sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19); 
but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  appropn'ate  to 
the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population  (Num.  xv. 
15)  ;  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman 


Cicitas  or  the  Greek  TroAireia.  Every  circumcised 
Hebrew  (mTK  ;    avT6xOa>v  ;    indigena  ;    A.    \^ 

"  home-born,  bom  in  the  land,"  the  tenn  specially 
descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  opposition  to  the  non- 
Israehte,  Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Lev.  xvi.  29  ;  Num.  ix.  14) 
was  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  paii 
in  its  proceedings,  probably  trom  the  time  that  he 
bore  arms.  It  is  imjiortant,  however,  to  observe 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  honse  ;  for  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  familij  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes. 
Strangers  (D''"1il)  settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised, 
were  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1  ff.) 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  aie 
spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in  its 
more  extended  application  (Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Num.  ix. 
14,  XV.  15)  ;  it  appears  doubtful  however  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its 
corporate  capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they 
were  not  strictly  speaking  members  of  any  house ; 
their  position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  irp6- 
levoL  at  Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an 
important  position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the 
coniitia  or  national  parliament,  invested  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  In  this  capacity  it 
acted  through  a  system  of  patriarchal  representa- 
tion, each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented 
by  its  head  or  father.  These  delegates  were  named  . 
nTyri  '•^PT  (jpio-^vTepoi  -,  senlorcs ;  "  elders  ") ; 
''K^CJ'3  {&pXovTes  ;  principes  ;  "  princes"")  ;  and 
sometimes  ''K''"lp  {eir'iKXrjToi  ;  qui  vocabantur, 
Num.  rvi.  2;  A.  V.  "renowned,"  "famous"). 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being  inconve- 
niently large  for  ordinary  business,  a  further  selec- 
tion was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a 
species  of  standing  committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Oc- 
casionally indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning  being  by  the 
sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually 
called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (lyitD,  lit. 

place  of  meeting)  (Num.  x.  3);  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  sei* 
vices  (Ex.  xii.  47  ;  Num.  xxv.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  15),  or 
to  receive  new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  Lev. 
viii.  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of 
owe  trumpet  (Num.  x.  4),  at  the  command  of  the 
supreme  governor  or  the  high  priest ;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions 
of  public  interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv. 
1);  they  acted  as  a  couit  of  judicature  in  capital 
offences  (Num.  xv.  32,  xxxv.  12),  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev. 
xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35)  ;  they  joined  in  certain  of 
the  sacrifices  (Lev.  iv.  14,  15)  ;  and  they  exercisetl 
the  usual  rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring 
war,  making  peace  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh, 
ix.  15).  The  people  were  strictly  bound  by  the 
acts  of  their  representatives,  even  in  cases  where 
they  disajiproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  After 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  delegates  were  summoned  by 
messengers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6)  to  such  places  as  might 
be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mizpeh  (Judg.  x. 
17,  xi.  11,  XX.   1;    1  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.   17;    1  Ma(c. 
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iii.  46) ;  they  came  attended  each  with  his  band  of 
retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was  very 
considei-able  (Judg.  xx.  2  ft'.).  On  one  occasion  we 
hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judicial 
purposes  (Judg.  xx.)  ;  on  other  occasions  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29)  ;  on 
others  for  the  election  of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam. 
X.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19),  Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24), 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history 
the  congi'egation  was  represented  by  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and  the  term  crvvaydiyr),  which  in  the  LXX.  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  congi-egation  itself  (for 
the  place  of  meeting  "lyiD  tTI'S  is  invariably  ren- 
dered 7)  (TKYivrj  Tov  fiapTvplov,  tahernaculum  tcs- 
tiinonii,  the  word  lyiC  being  considered  =  nny)^ 

was  transferred  to  the  places  of  worship  establislied 
by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fami- 
lies were  collected.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

CONI'AH.     [Jecoxiah.] 

CONONI'AH  (-in^JJia  ;    Xa-vcwas  ;    Alex. 

X<iJXivias ;  Chonenias) ,  a  Levite,  ruler  (T'JJ)  of 

the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).     [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECRATION.     [Priest.] 

CONVOCATION  (N"1pp,  from  X"1i5,  vocare  ; 

comp.  Num.  x.  2  ;  Is.  i.  13).  This  temi  is  applied 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  congregation,  in  which  political 
and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled.  Hence 
it   is   connected   with  K'Tp,  holy,  and  is   applied 

only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  festivals 
of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  2  fF. ;  Num. 
xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxLx.  1  fi'.).  With  one  exception  (Is. 
i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  The 
LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  =  k\71t6s,  eTriKKr]- 
ros  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is 
coiTect  in  its  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  .the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  canied  to  any  perfection.  The  ditfi- 
£ulty  of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follow: — On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7  ;  Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed 
and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (n?V),  or  boil- 
ing (?Ei'2):  in   the  former  case  the  animal  was 

preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fiie  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another  me- 
thod, in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug  in 
the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burckhardt, 
A'otes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240);  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
&;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was  the 
more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case  of 
sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 
so  that   ?C3  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 
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roasting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  oft" 
(hence  the  priest's  joint.  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk "  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  oflering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  I.  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ez. 
xxiv.  1 0)  ;  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface 
was  from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the 
meat  would  turn  out  loathsome  (6)  ;  salt  or 
spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  it  (10) ;  and  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p^?0  ; 

fcoyiiJs,  LXX. ;  jus,  Vulg.)  were  served  up  sepa- 
rately (Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  as  a 
sauce  for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burck- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was 
so  highly  spiced  that  its  flavour  could  hardly  be 
distinguished ;    such  dishes  were  called   D"'l3yp)0 

(Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  culinary  operations  of  the  He- 
brews and  Egyptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
pp.  374  ff.).  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and 
served  up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  (Ix^vos  otttov  fiepos  ;  piscis 
assi ;  Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6);  professional 
cooks  (DTISO)  were  afterwards  employed  (1  Sam. 
viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The  utensils  required  were — 
DnO  (;cuTpdiro56$  ;  chytropodes^  a.  cooking  range, 
having  places  for  two  or  more  pots,  probably  of 
earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  11*3  (Xe'/Sijs,  lebes), 
a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14) ;  J?!'?  {Kpedypa ; 
fuscinula),  a  large  fork  or  flesh-hook  ;  Tip  (Xe'ySrjs  ; 

olla),  a  wide  open,  metal  vessel,  resembling  a  fish- 
kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8), 
or  to  eat  fi-om  (Ex.  xvi.  3) ;  "inS,  l-H,  nn^p, 
pots  probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how 
dift'ering   from   each  other  does  not  appear;   and, 

lastly,  nn^^',  or  JT'm'pV,  dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi. 
13 ;  Prov.  xix.  24,  A.  V.  "  bosom  ").    [W.  L.  B.] 

CO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  eh  riiv  KHu ;  Lachm.  with 
ABC,  KS>),  Acts  xxi.  1.     [Cos.] 

COPPER  (n;:'n;.  This  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
always  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Brass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of«  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  pui-poses  ;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  (ix4\as  S'  ovk  effice  ffiSvpos,  Hes.  0pp.  et 
Dies.  149  ;  Lu(  r.  v.  1285,  sq.).    In  India,  however, 
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its  manufacture  has  been  practised  fiom  a  very 
ancieut  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple,  and 
possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Napier,  Ano.  Workers  in  Metal,  137). 
There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tubalcain 
(Gen.  iv.  22),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
in  that  place  ?T"12  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument ;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
21),  pillars  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavei-s,  the  great  one 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez. 
x.\ii.  18  ;  Deut.  iv.  20,  Ike),  and  appear  to  have 
worked  their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9  ;  Is.  11.  1). 
We  read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8  ;  Job  xxxvii.  18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible 
of  brilliant  polish  (2  Chr.  iv.  16)  ;  and  even  of 
copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5,  0,  38  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  The  expression  "  bow 
of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be 
rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since  the  term  for  steel 
is  m^S  or  jiS^'tp  "PPSI  {northern  iron).  They 
could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  hai'der  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient. 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
tised in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "  copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as  gold"  (cf.  1  Esd.  viii.  57; 
CKeurj  -x^aXKOv  (Tt'iK^ovtos,  Siacpopa,  eiriOv- 
/jLTIToi,  iv  XP^'^'-V  !  aeris  fulgentis  ;  "  vases  of 
Corinthian  brass,"  Syr.  ;  "  ex  orichalco,"  Jun.), 
perhaps  similar  to  those  of  "  bright  brass  "  in  1  K. 
vii.  45 ;  Dan.  x.  6.  They  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Aiistot.  de  Mirab. 
Auscidt.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal, 
one  natural  (Sei-v.  ad  Aen.  xii.  87),  which  Pliny 
(-ff.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in 
his  time,  but  which  Chardin  alludes  to  as  found  in 
Sumatra  under  the  name  Calmbac  (Rosenm.  I.  c.) : 
the  other  artificial  (identified  by  some  with 
^XfKrpov,  whence  the  mistaken  spelling  auri- 
chalcum),  which  Bochart  {Hieroz.  vi.  ch.  16,  p.  871, 

sq.)   considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  T'tDti'n,  a  word 

compounded  (he  says)  of  D'HIi  (copper),  and  Chald. 

N^^P   (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2)  ;  ijKeKrpov, 

LXX.  ;     electram,     Vulg.     (aWSruTrov    xpvcriov, 
Hc'sych.  ;  to   which  Suid.  adds,   ixiixiyjxivov  vaXai 


Kol  \t9icj}).  On  this  .substance  see  Pausan.  v.  12  ; 
I'lin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  (iesenius  considers  the 
Xaf^KoAifiauov  of  Kev.  i.  15  to  be  xoAk^s  Mirapos 
=  ?Dti'n;    he    ditiers    from   Bochart,  and  argues 

that  it  means  merely  "  smooth  or  polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Probably  these 
were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14  xa^f^i's  is  rendered  "  copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391); 
Xa^Kehs,  Tras  Tex^'''"'?^)  '^'"-^  o  apyvpoKdiros  Koi  6 
Xpva6xoos  (Hesych.). 

"  Copper"  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"  filthiness  ")  ;  e'le'xeas  "rhv  x"'^'^^"  """"t  LXX.  ; 
eftusum  est  aes  tuum,  Vulg.  ;  and  in  N.  T.  (xaA- 
Kovs,  TOVTO  iirl  xp^CoS  Koi  Tov  apyvpov  tKeyov, 
Hesych.).  [F.  W.  F.] 


CORAL  (niJDK"!  ;  fitTewpa,  'Paij.66 ;  excelsa, 

sericuni).  The  word  occurs  twice  in  A.  V.,  viz. 
Job  xxviii.  18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  it  is  e.x- 
pbined  by  the  Rabbins  to  signify  red  coral.  This 
meaning  accords  well  enough  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (root  DX"I,  to  he  high),  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  growth  of  coral  to  that  of  a  tree. 
Roediger  prefers  to  understand  hlack  coral,  assum- 
ing that  D''J''3S  is  red  coral  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1113).  . 

He  also  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Sanscrit 
ramye  ■=.  pleasant,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  for  peai'l, 
ratna  =  pleasant.  Coral  was  in  higher  esteem 
formerly  as  a  precious  substance  than  now,  pro- 
bably because  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a  fine 
state  were  not  so  efficacious  as  those  now  practised. 
The  coral  brought  by  the  merchants  of  Sp'ia  to 
Tyre  must  have  come  from  the  Indian  seas, 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Damascus  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxii.  2).  [W.  D.] 

CORBAN  (jnii^  ;   SSpoj/ ;  ohlatio ;  in  N.  T. 

Kop^av  expl.  by  Supov,  and  in  Vulg.  donum :  used 
only  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in  Ez.  xx.  28, 
xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort,  bloody  or 
bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative; 
2.  negative.  By  the  former,  persons,  animals, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  but  with 
certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money 
payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted  them- 
selves, or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents  from 
the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in  themselves,  as 
wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  period 
(Lev.  xxvii. ;  Numb.  xxx. ;  Judg.  xiii.  7  ;  Jer. 
xxxY.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4.  §4;  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Upon  these  rules  the 
traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man 
might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from 
usi'ng  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  o'-  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
foi-m  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: — 
"  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
bv  law,"  i.  e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carrv  tlie  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 
them  n'nV  handles.    A  person  might  thus  exempt 
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himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance  fi-om 
some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  paients  in 
distress ;  and  iu  short  from  any  inconvenient 
obligation  under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  tins  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5  ;  Mark 
vii.  11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasuiy  iu  which  oti'erings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kop^avas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  corbaij- 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  lefused  assistance 
to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had  already 
contributed  to  the  pooi-  fund,  from  which  they 
alleged  their  parents  might  be  lelieved  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  Surenhus. 
cle  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2  ;  Cappellus,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6 ; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl,  v.  §392,  394).  [Alms  ;  Vows  ; 
Offerings.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

COR'BE  (Xop^e;  Choraha),  1  Esdr.  v.  12. 
This  name  apparently  answers  to  Zaccai  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CORD  (^nn,  -ini,  in"??,  nbj?).    of  the 

various  pui-poses  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  temi  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  appUed,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  (1.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in   which   sense  "iri^D  is  more 

particularly  used  (e.g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40; 
Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favourite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"  Are  not  their  teut-cords  (A.  V.  "  excellency," 
torn  away?";  Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
biuding  animals,  as  a  hsJter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27  ; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord  "  ("Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  free  from  authoiity.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough 
(Job  xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more 
particularly  mj?  (Judg.  xv.  13  ;  Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix. 

4  ;  Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sion "  hands  of  love  "  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  madeof  catgut ;  such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (QTO  D^"in*,    A.  V.  "green 

withs  ;"  but  more  propsrly  uevpal  vypal,  fresh  or 
moist  bow-stringsj.  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
lings"  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).  (7.)  For  mea- 
suring giound,  the  full  expression  being  PTlQ  /DH 

(2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1) :  hence  to  "  cast  a  cord,"  —  to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xiy.  9  ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  g.  the  line,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebel.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring  [Fish- 
ing, Fowling,  Hunting].  (9.)  For  attaching 
articles  of  dress;  as  the  ivreathen  chains  (H^JJ), 

whic^h  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high- 
prie.its  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
(10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6).  (1 1.)  For 
attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line  and  plummet  are 
emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K,  xxi.  13;  Is. 
xxviii.  17)  ;  hence  to  destroy  by  line  and  plummet 
(Is.  xxxiv.  11  ;    Lam.   ii.  8;   Am.  vii.  7)   has   been 
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understood  as  =  regular,  systematic  destruction  (on 
normam  et  libellani,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  125):  it 
may  howevei-  be  I'eferred  to  the  cai-pentei-'s  level, 
which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Cornrn.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.)  For  drawing 
water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh. 
ii.  15  ;  Jer.  sxxviii.  6,  13).  To  place  a  rope  on  the 
head  (1  K.  xx.  31)  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head- 
dress was  a  sign  of  abject  submission.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  cord  was  made  ^-aried  according  to 
the  strength  required  ;  the  strongest  rope  was  pro- 
bably made  of  strips  of  camel  hide  as  still  used  by 
the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhai'dt's 
Notes,  i.  46) ;  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips 
together  into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  pur- 
poses (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  145).  'ITie  finer 
soils  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fibre  of 
the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii.  210)  ; 
and  probably  reeds  and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as 
implied  in  the  origin  of  the  word  axoiviov  (Phn. 
xix.  9),  which  is  generally  used  by' the  LXX.  as 
=  73n,  and  more  particularly  in  the  word  ]iDiX 
(Job  xU.  2)  which  primarily  means  a  reed  ;  in  the 
Talmud  {Erubhin,  fol.  58)  buh-ushes,  osier,  and 
flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials  of  which  rope 
was  made;  in  the  Mishna  {Sotah.  i.  §6)  the  ?3n 
^"l^tj  is  explained  as  funis  vimineus  seu  salignus. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  term  ffxoivia  is  applied  to  the  whiji 
which  om-  Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the 
ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  under- 
stands it  in  the  foiTner  passage  of  the  rushes  on 
which  the  cattle  were  littered  ;  but  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering cords  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  tei-m  elsewhere.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COR'E  (Kope,  N.  T.  6  K. ;  Core),  Ecclus.  xlv. 
18;  Jude  11.     [Korah,  1.] 

CORIANDER   (Ijl  ;    Kopiov ;     coriandriLm). 

The  plant  called  Coriandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk ;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  gi'eyish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.  The  Cai- 
thaginians  called  it  •yoi'S  =  IU  (Dioscorid.  iii.  64). 

The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  striated  appeai-ance  of  the  seed-vessels 
may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  TT -I,  to  cut 

(Ges.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
31;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the  manna  is 
likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and  in  the 
former  passage  as  to  colour  also.  [W.  D.] 

CORINTH  {K6piveos).  This  city  is  alike 
remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geographical  position, 
its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  its 
close  connexion  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  every 
naiTow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Pind.  Nem.  vi.  44) 
and  "  the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus,"  (Xen.  Ages.  2). 
No  in\'ading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by  land 
except  by  this  way,  and,  without  forcing  some  of  tlie 
defences  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea  to  tlie 
other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great  Persian 
war  and  the  recent  straggles  of  the  Turks  with  the 
modern  (ireeks,  or  with  the  Venetians.  But, 
besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distinguished  by 
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niuitlier  conspicuous  physical  feature — viz.  the 
Acrocorinthus,  a  vast  citade)  of  rock,  which  rises 
:ihruptly  to  tlie  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  aiid  the  summit  of  which  is  so  extensive 
that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town.  The  view 
from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  it 
I'mbraces  those  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of  Parnassus  con- 
spicuous above  the  rest.  To  the  east  is  the  Saronic 
gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the  hills  round  Athens, 
the  Acropolis  itself  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  45  miles.  Immediately  below  the  Acro- 
corinthus, to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on 
a  table-land  descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain, 
which  lies  between  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  on  the 
Saronic,  and  Lechaeum,  the  harbour  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf. 

The"  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbours,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  progress 
to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  (Horn.  II.  ii.  670 ;  Find.  01. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth  ;  and  her  colonies  to  the 
westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flourishing 
sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest  pas- 
sages of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with  Mace- 
donia and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous  place. 
After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338)  the  Mace- 
donian kings  placed  a  gan-ison  in  the  Acroconnthus. 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (B.C.  197)  it  was 
occupied  by  a  1  toman  gaiTison.  Corinth,  however, 
was  constituted  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Here  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated  ;  and 
the  consequence  was  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.  A  period  of  a  hundred 
years  intervened,  during  which  the  place  was 
almost  utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retiied  to  Delos.  The  piesidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyou. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map;  fill  Julius 
Caesar  refounded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Colonia  Julia  Corinthis.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it 
acquired  a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropohs  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia.  We  frnd  Gallio, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a  senatorial 
piovince)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  contmued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occuired 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
thiough  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens ;  shortly  after  his  an-ival  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  came  from  ^Macedonia  and  rejoined  him ;  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  ritton  (probably  a.d.  t>2  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Pilscilla, — and  shortly 
after  his  departure  Apollos  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 
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Clorinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  in.uiufacturing enterprise. 
Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial  ; 
so  were  the  ■\'ice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabifcmts. 
The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  attended  with 
shameful  licentiousness.  All  these  points  are  in- 
directly illustrated  by  passages  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written  (probably 
a.d.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the  second  from 
Macedonia,  ■  shortly  before  the  second  visit  to 
Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx.3)  to  have 
lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit  (probably 
A.D.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned,  compared 
with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  tliat  St.  Paul  was 
much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  presented 
(see  below,  p.  355,  6)  ;  and  it  is  almost  cei-tain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to  Corinth, 
of  wliich  no  accoimt  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  iu  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Corintii.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
both  epistles  that  the  Judiusing  element  was  very 
strong  at  Corinth.  Paiiy-spirit  also  v.'as  extremely 
prevalent,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 
being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factions 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Coi  inth 
were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17),  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom.  xvi. 
23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  23  ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal 
see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  "  a  very 
mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used 
in  Turkish  times  to  be  iu  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the 
old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however, 
is  often  coiTupted  into  Gortho. 

Pausanias,iu  describing  the  antiquities  ofCorirth 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Gieek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
heap  of  brick-work  whicli  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple, — the  "  old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  ou  the  rise,  the  prosperity 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  tliree]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  l(i76 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  fuilher  injury  has  very 
leceutly  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  iu  Greece.  The  fountain  of 
Peirene,  "  full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus, as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  andPausanias 
to  be  the  source.     The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
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were  in  part  erected  by  the  ^'^enetians,  who  held 

Corinth  for  twcnty-tive  years  in  the  17th  century. 
This  city  and  its  neighljourhood  liave  been  de- 
cribed  by  many  travellers,  but  we  mast  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392  (London, 
184G),  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  ii.  p.  514  (Gotha, 
1851-1852);  Chivk,  Peloponnesus,  \,p.  A2-61  (Lon- 
don, 1858).  There  are  four  German  monographs 
on  the  subject,  Wilckens,  Eerum  Corinthiacarum 
specimen  ad  illustrationem  utriusque  Epistolae 
Paulinae,  Bremen,  1747  ;  Walch,  Antiquitates 
Corinthiacae,  Jena,  1761  ;  Wagner,  Eerum  Co- 
rinthiacantm  specimen,  Dannstadt,  1824 ;  Barth, 
Corinthiorum  Commercii  et  Mercaturae  Historiae 
particula,  Berlin,  1844. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in 
1  Cor.  and  otlier  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
nowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
Schoenus  (now  Kalamdki)  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
The  wall  of  the  inclosure  can  still  be  traced.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  determined  by  the  foiTn  of  a 
natural  platfoim  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  followed  this  ravine 
and  abutted  at  the  east  upon  the  inclosure  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  thus  served  a  military  as  well  as 
a  religious  purpose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtful,  and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest 
remain,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him 
within  the  inclosure:  but  to  the  south  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium,  wheie  the  foot-races  were 
run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24) :  to  the  east  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) :  and  abundant  on  the 
shore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  {invKai.)  which 
gave  the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in 
the  games.  An  inscription  found  here  in  1676 
(now  removed  to  Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illus- 
tration of  the  interest  taken  in  these  games  in 
Roman  times  (Boeckh,  No.  1104).  The  French 
map  of  the  Morea  does  not  include  the  Isthmus ; 
so  that,  till  recently,  Col.  Leake's  sketch  (repro- 
duced by  Curtius)  has  been  the  only  trustworthy 
representation  of  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
But  the  ground  has  been  more  minutely  examined 
by  Mr.  Clark,  who  gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  sanctuary  are 
the  traces  of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  dis- 
continued by  Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Corinth.  [J.  S.  H.] 


nth  (Auk-  tiilent").     Obv.,  Mc;id  i,f  Mil 
-111.     Hev.,  I'fgasus,  Ui  rl-lit ;  bi'lov,  (f. 

COEINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  towaid 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesns 
(Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  31  ;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vers.),  which  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  tenninated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.D,  57  or  58.      Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
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passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  loc),  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  common 
subsciiption)  Ste])hanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi.  17), 
are  especially  commended  to  the  honourable  regard 
of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  part}'',  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Judaeo-Gentile 
(Acts  xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  ap))ears  to 
have  been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  inform.ntion  the 
Apostle  had  received  from  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11),  of  the  divisions  that  were 
existing  among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a 
nature  as  to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to 
desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after 
his  journey  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22)  ;  2ndly, 
by  the  infoiTnation  he  had  received  of  a  grievous 
case  of  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  stxite 
of  the  Corinthian  converts,  not  only  in  regard  of 
general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.)  and  church  discipline 
(ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doc- 
trine (ch.  XV.);  3rdly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  church 
of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian 
practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of 
Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  16),  con- 
cluding with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of 
litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8),  and 
again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian  life, 
fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi.  9-20).  The 
last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answers 
to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii.  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch. 
vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transition 
to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waved  his 
Apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  Apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  converts 
for  their  behaviour  in  the  assemblies  of  the  chuich, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-16),  and  also  their 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow  full  and 
minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
(ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  pane- 
gyric of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about 
which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear'  to  have  arisen 
in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch.  xv.).     The 
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epistle  closes  with  some  directions  concerning  the 
contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended  movemen-ts 
(oil.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them  of  Timothy 
and  others  (ch.  .xvi.  lU-18),  groetinss  fium  the 
churches  (ch.  xvi.  19,  20),  and  an  autograph  saluta- 
tion and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24), 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticitij 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  ch.  47, 
49  ;  Polycarp,  ad  FhU.  ch.  1 1  ;  Ignat.  ad  Epii.  ch. 
2  ;  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iii.  11.  9,  iv.  27.  3  ;  Athenag. 
de  I'esiirr.  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Faedag. 
i.  3;5 ;  TertuU.  de  Praescr.  ch.  33)  aie  extremely 
distinct,  and  the  character  of  the  composition  such, 
that  if  any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must 
be  prepa.ed  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  thai  bear- 
tlie  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Bei  tholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
Credibility,  ii.  36,  sq.  8vo,  and  Davidson,  Intro- 
duction, ii.  253,  sq. 

Two  special  points  deserve  sepai'ate  consideration  : 
1 .    The  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  wilting.     On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say, 
more   ingenuity  displayed    than   sound   and   sober 
criticism.     The  tew  facts    supplied  to  us  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows: — The  Corinthian  church 
was  planted  by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
in  his  second  missionary  journey,  after  his  depaiture 
from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.).     He  abode  in  the 
city  a  year  and  a  half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  fii'st  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and   Fiiscilla   (ch.  xviii.  3),  and 
afterwards,  apparently  to  mark  emphatically  tlie 
factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.     A  short  time  after 
the  Apostle  had  lett  the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of 
Alexandiia,  ApoUos,  after  having  received,  when  at 
Ephesus,  more  exact  instiuction  in  the  Gospel  fiom 
Aquila  and  Piiscilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
where  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
St.  Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  pi  caching, 
in  a  manner  marked  by  unusual    eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  (comp.  ch.  ii.  1,  4).     There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  substance  of 
the  teaching  was  in  any  respect  different  from  that 
of  St.  Paul;  for  see  ch.  i.  18,  xvi.  12.     This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  Apollos,   owing  to  the 
sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked  the  church 
of  Coiinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  giadual  division  into  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(comp.  ch.  iv.  6).     These  divisions,  however,  were 
to   be  multiplied  ;    for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably   with    letters   of  commendation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  tlie  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear 
to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personally,   in  every  way  seeking   to  depress  his 
claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  to  exalt  those   of  the   Twelve,   and    perhaps 
especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).     To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterized  bv 
a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may 
perhaps  add  a  fourth  that,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
followers  of  Christ"  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at  first  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to 
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particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were  diiven  by 
antagonism  into  positions  etpially  sectarian  and 
inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At  this  mo- 
mentous period,  before  j)arties  had  become  con- 
solidated, and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from  com- 
munion with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes ;  and 
in  the  outset  of  the' epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  piotest  against  this  four- 
fold rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  tpiiit  of 
division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  His  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
infoi  niation,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Davidson,  Conybeaie  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referied  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Schenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kniewel,  Eccl.  Cor.  Dissensioncs  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Partheiungen  in  die  Gcmcinde  z.  Kor. 
(Altona,  1841),  Rabiger,  Ent.  Untcrsuclt.  (Bresl. 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  wamed 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  histoiy 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most  of 
these  discussions. 

2.  The  number  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  chuich.  This  will  probably  lemain 
a  subject  of  contioversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objections  that  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  been  lost  to 
the  church  of  Chiist ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  expiess 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well  known 
words,  (ypa\pa  vfuv  (v  ttJ  iniffroKrj,  /x^  crvvava- 
n'lyvvadai  Tr6pyois  (ch.  v.  9).  do  ceitainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Coiinth — not  from  linguistic,  but  from 
simple  exegetical  considerations:  for  it  does  seem 
imimssible  either  to  refer  the  definite  jutj  avvavaixiyv. 
K.  T.  A.  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver.  2  or  ver.  6,  or 
to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to  the  command 
which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for  the  first  time. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  a  former 
command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  but  interpreted 
by  them  so  literally  as  heie  to  lequire  further  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  commentatois  are  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
nor  must  we  oveilook  the  objection  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by  any  writers  of 
antiquity.  Against  this  last  objection  it  may  per- 
haps be  urged  that  the  letter  might  have  been  so 
short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with  specific  di- 
rections to  this  particular  church,  as  never  to  have 
gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our  present  epistles, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  (see  1  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise  on  this  subject  (in 
opposition,  however,  to  the  view  here  taken),  and 
the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys  to  Corinth,  has 
been  written  by  Miiller,  de  Tribus  Pauli  Itin.,  ^-c. 
(Basil,  1831). 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenimi,  are  worthless  productions  that  deserve 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhap^s  affording  some  slight  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
tianslation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Ann.  Gnmh- 
mar,  p.  143-161. 

2  A  2 
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The  eJitions  of  these  epistles  have  been  some-  I 
what  numerous.  Among  the  best  are  those  of 
Bilh-oth  (Leipz.  1833),  Riickert  (Leipz.  1836), 
Olshauseu  (Kbnigsb.  184u),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Osiander  (Stuttg.  1847),  Meyer  (1845),  an.l 
in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lend.  1848),  Alford 
(Lond.  185&),and  Stanley  (Lond.  1858).  [C.J.  E.] 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently  to 
the  first,  in  the  same  year,— and  thus,  if  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  8).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  '2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus 
(ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later 
MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as 
'  the  exact  place  whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his 
associates  ( Luke  ?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  tirst  epistle.  It 
hiis  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had 
been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by 
way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his 
destination  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10) ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly 
have  been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18  (see 
Riickei-t,  Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it 
has  been  replied,  appai'ently  convincingly,  that  as 
Timothy  is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any 
notice  of  his  own  mission  in  the  thiid  person  would 
have  seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed 
as  a  fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an 
associate  with  the  Apostle  in  wiiting  to  the  church 
he  had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  tirst  epi>tle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6,  sq.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  asceitain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1830, 
p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Xeander  (Pjianz. 
u.  Lett.  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  beai'er  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11,  sq. ;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einlelt.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2,  sq., 
vi.  0-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  atl'ectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 
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These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  favourable;  the  better  pait 
of  the  church  were  returning  bacic  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13, 14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  bat  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
shai-pened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  lO),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts: — 1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices 
of  his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts 
(ch.  i.-vii.)  ;  2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections 
(ch.  viii.,  ix.)  ;  3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
aiticle,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  fi-equent.  Xow  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3,  sq.)  ;  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15,  sq.);  now 
he  alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3,  sq.)  ;  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12,  sq.),  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity 
(ch.  iii.  1,  sq.),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  his  own  labours  (ch.  iv.  1,  sq.),  his  own 
hopes  (ch.  V.  1,  sq.),  and  his  own  suil'erings  (ch.  vi. 

I,  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  specilic  declarations 
of  his  love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi. 

II,  sq.),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1,  sq.),  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress (ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9),  and 
passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission 
of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and  to 
reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1,  sq.). 
In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
severity  and  reproof;  he  gravely  wains  those  who 
presume  to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authority 
(ch.  X.  1,  sq.);  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  Apo- 
stolical dignity  (ch.  xi.  5,  sq.)  ;  he  illustrates  his 
forbearance  (ver.  8,  sq.)  ;  he  makes  honest  boast  of 
his  labours  (ver.  23,  sq.) ;  he  declares  the  revela- 
tions vouchsafed  to  him  (ch.  xii.  1,  sq.)  ;  he  again 
retm-ns  to  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  con- 
verts (ver.  12,  sq.),  and  concludes  with  grave  and 
reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii.  1,  sq.),  brief  gi-eetings, 
and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  suppoiteil  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenaeus,  Haer. 
iii.  7.  1,  iv.  28.  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Besurr.  p.  61, 
ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  lOl ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  ch.  13),  and  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on 
this  point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  heie  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  mo- 
dern pseudo-criticism  ha.s  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not 
such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see 
Meyer,  Einlcit.  p.  7).  , 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.    If  with  Grotius 
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and  othfis  we  ;u=suine  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  j^itov 
belongs  to  Itoimojs  ex^^.  '"""^'  "'^^  ^^  i\di'iv  irpbs 
ujuusj'we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1  the  JeHnite  words 
Tp'iTov  rovTo  epxofJ-ai,  which  seem  toUilly  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this — that  the  Apostle 
had  visited  them  twice  before,  and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  going  a  second  time.  The  ordinary  subteifuge 
that  e'pxo^O'i'  's  here  equivalent  to  eroifiois  ix^ 
iXdilv  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic  [Erp.],  and  the 
Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically  indefensible,  and 
would  never  have  been  thought  of  if  the  naiTative 
of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to  require  it.  We  must 
assume  then  that  the  Apostle  made  a  visit  to 
Coiinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not  moved  to  record, 
and  which,  from  its  probably  short  duration,  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  naiTative  that  is  more 
a  general  history  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  its 
chfef  teachers,  than  a  chronicle  of  annalistic  detail. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  Oecumenius  and 
Theophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  Jliiller  {de  Tribns 
Pauli  Itin.  Basil,  1831),  Anger  {Rat.  Temp.  p.  70, 
sq.),  Wieseler  {Chronol.  p.  239),  and  the  majority 
of  modern  critics.  It  has  fornied  a  further  subject 
of  question  whether,  on  this  supposition,  the  visit 
to  Corinth  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  return 
there  from  a  somewhat  lengthened  excursion  during 
the  18 -month  stay  at  that  city  (Anger),  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  3-year 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  latter  has  most  sup- 
porters, and  seems  certainly  most  natural;  see 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  I.  c,  and  Meyer,  Einlcit.  p.  fl. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  No  portion  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  deserves  more  careful  study,  as 
placing  before  us  the  striking  power  of  Christian 
rhetoric,  which  distinguished  its  great  and  inspired 
author.  [C  J.  E.] 

GORMOKANT,  the  representative  in  A.  V. 
of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words,  DNi^  and  T|7K'.  For 
the  former  see  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  U,  where 
the  marginal  reading  is  "  pelican,"  and  the  Vulg. 
has  onocrotalm,  and'this  no  doubt  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering [Pelican].  "^^  (KaTapaKr-ns,  mmjulus) 
is  found  in  the  catalogues  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev. 
si.  17  ;  Deut.  xiv.  17  ;  and  is  probably  correctly 
ti-anslated  cormorant.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  1p\^,  to  throw,  to  cast  down,  suits  the  plunging 

habits  of  the  cormorant  in  catching  its  prey ;  and 
no  doubt  there  is  reference  to  the  same  characteristic 
in  the  Greek  name  KarapaKTris.  The  scieutitic 
name  of  the  cormorant  is  Felicanvs  hassanuSylAnw. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Colymbidae  of  the  order 
.Yatatores.  [W.  D.] 

COEN  (P'^*).  The  most  common  kinds  were 
wheat,  nt2n;  barley,  mvb ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex.  ix. 
.32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "  rie  ;"  Ez.  iv.  9,  "  fitches  ") 
nJDDS  (or  in  plur.  form  D''pE!3)  ;  and  millet,  jni : 
oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers.     The 
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doubtful  word  miK',  rendered  "  principal,"  as  an 
epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxviii.  2.5, 
is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any  sjwcies  of  grain 
(see  Gesen.  sub  vac).  Corn  crops  are  still  reck- 
oned at  twentyfold  what  wjs  sown,  and  were 
anciently  much  more.  "  Seven  ears  on  one  stalk  " 
(Gen.  xli.  22)  is  nc  unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt 
at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the 
bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies"  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field  together 
with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so  decorating 
the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Whe:it  (see  2  Sam. 
iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  pur- 
poses— the  "  midst  of  the  house  "  meaning  the 
part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
"  oTound  corn "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From 
Solomon's  tiirre  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  i.  e.  as  agricul- 
ture became  developed  under  a  settled  government, 
Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her 
grains  were  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neigh- 
bour Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17;  comp.  Amos  viii.  5). 
"  Plenty  of  com "  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  13).  The  "store- 
houses" mentioned  2  Chr.  xx.xii.  28  as  built  by 
Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of  the 
havock  made  by  the  Assyrian  armies  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  29),  without  such  protection  the  country  in  its 
exhausted  state  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  \\\>'^\,  "  mildew,"  and 
pD'^tJ',  "  blasting  "  (see  1  K.  viii.  37),  as  well  as 
of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  '  Ex.  xxii.  6  ; 
Judg.  XV.  5) ;  see  further  under  Agriculture. 
Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found  in 
Saalschutz,  Archdol.  der  Ilebr.  [H.  H.] 

COENE'LIUS  {Kopv'!)Xios),  a  Roman  centuiion 
of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Caesarea  (Acts 
X.  i.  &c.),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds, 
who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel  to 
send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  wo]ds 
wheieby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Jlean- 
time  the  apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  amving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  to 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pre- 
sent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Apostle,  w'hether  they  were  to  be  baptised  as  Gentiles 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptised, 
and  thus  CorneUus  became  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile worid  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Jerome  (Adv.  Jovin.  1. 
p.  301),  he  built  a  Christian  Church  at  Caesarea; 
but  later  tradition  makes  him  Bishop  of  Scamandios 
(-ria  ?),  and  ascribes  to  him  the  woiking  of  a  gi-eat 
miracle  {Menolog.  Graec.  I.  p.  129).         [H.  A.] 


*  This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it 
grows.  An  ear  is  Ht'BK'  ;  standing  corn  is  HOp  ;  the 
word  for  grain  in  its  final  state  as  fit  for  food  is  121 
apparently  from  the  same  word,  ")21,  pure :   comp. 


the  Arab.   ^,  vhcnt,  and   ^ ,,   pwe,  i.  e.   as  sifted. 

J":  J'- 


"IlK'  (from  "lie*,  to  break)  means  "grist."  "Parched 
corii,"  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  needing  cookery, 
is  I'pp,  and  X'"?i^  ;  comp.  the  Arab.  ^,  to  fry. 
"Pounded  wheat,"    nVSn,   2  Sam.  xVii.  19,   Prov. 
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CORNER.  The  HNQ,  or  "  corner,"  i.  e.  of  the 
field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly- 
reaped.  It  foi-med  a  ri^ht  of  the  poor  to  can-y  off 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were 
entitled.  •  Similarly  Ihe  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gleaning],  and  the  taking  a  slieaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xx"iv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilisation  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job  xxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practical 
force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  "poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  undei-stand  by  the  temi.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  corners,"  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "  stranger  "  was  a  recognised  dependent ; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  being  his  expressive  description, 
as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood,  the 
domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  further  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  definite  and 
ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we,  iu  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely  detailed 
as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  general  traces 
of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
country  which  results  from  it — such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii.  .30,xxi.  11), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men 
out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every  one  that  was  in 
distress,  in  debt,  and  evei-y  one  that  was  discon- 
tented" came  vmto  him  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  sxv.  13). 
Further,  the  position  of  the  Levites,  who  had  them- 
selves a  similar  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
but  no  possession  in  its  soil,  would  secure  their 
influence  as  expounders,  teachers,  and  in  part 
administrators  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  such  a  claim. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their  constant 
complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  the  poor"  (Is. 
X.  2  ;  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such 
laws  had  lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later, 
under  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one- 
sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be 
left  for  the  legal  "corner;"  but  provided  also 
(which  seems  hai-dly  consistent)  that  two  fields 
should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only 
where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  propor- 
tion being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation  subsequently 
separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This  "corner" 
was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-tree.  Certain  fruit 
trees,  e.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines  and  olives, 
wei-e  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  corner. 
Jlaimonides  indeed  lays  down  the  principle  (^Con- 
stitntiones  dc  donis  paiiperum,  cap.  ii.  1)  that 
whatever  crop  or  gi-owth  is  fit  lor  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and   carried  into  store, 

*  The  two  latter  passages,  speaking  of  "  taking 
burdens  of  wheat  from  the  poor,"  and  of  "  selling  the 
refuse  (?SD)  of  the  wheat,"  i.  e.  perhaps  the  glean- 
ing, sccin  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  tlie 
harvest  laws. 
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is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land  in 
Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obligation. 
As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have  been 
sanctioned  as  follows: — Whatever  field  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Temple  and  its  services,  was  held 
exempt  fi-om  the  claim  of  the  poor,  an  owner 
might  thus  conseciate  it  while  the  crop  was  on 
it,  and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to 
his  own  use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the 
right  to  the  "  coi-ner."  This  reminds  us  of  the 
"  Corban  "  (Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  under  AGPacuLTURE. 

The  treatise  Peak,  in  the  Jlishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
II.  iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Jlai- 
monides.  [H.  H.] 

CORNER-STONE  (n3S  |at<  ;  xidos  yw- 
vtaios,  or  aKpoyoivialos ;  lapis  angularis :  also 
n3Q  EJ'KI,  Fs.  cxviu.  22  ;  Kf(pa\^  yavlas  ;  caput 
angidi),  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great  importance 
in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  building.  Some 
of  the  corner-stones  in  the  ancient  work  of  the 
temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7^ 
feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Corner-stones  are 
usually  laid  sideways  and  endways  alternately,  so 
that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below  the  side- 
face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the  corners  are  some- 
times formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  Nin. 
ii.  2,54).  The  expression  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge, 
"  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building,  but  as  in  any 
part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  great 
importance,  the  phrase  "  corner-stone "  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the 
princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus  applied 
both  to  our  Lord,  who,  having  been  once  rejected, 
was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the  highest 
honoui-  (Is.  xxviii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet.  fi. 
6,  7  ;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20 ; 
Hai-mer,  06s.  ii.  356).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CORNET   {Shophar,   "lait^ ;    <rd\-myi,;    huc- 

cina),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois,  (sometimes  of  an 
ox)  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 
for  announcing  the  731%  "  Jubile"  (Lev.  xn%  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Rosh  Hash- 
shanah,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer. 
iv.  5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the 
sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5). 
'^QiJ^'  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  trumpet,'* 

but  "  cornet "  (the  more  coiTect  translation)  is  used 
in  2  Chr.  xv.  14 ;  Ps.  xcviii.  6  ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  and 
1  Chr.  XV.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two 
last  instances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also 
have  prefen-ed  "  trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  different  English  names  in  the  same 
passage  for  two  things  so  neai-ly  resembling  each 
other  in  meaning  as  IS'ltJ',  buccina,  and  Chatzdt- 

r 

zerah,  Dl^iVn,  tuba.     "  Cornet"  is  also  employed 

in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,   for  the  Chaldee  noun 

\1]?,  Keren  (literally  a  horn). 

Oriental  scholars  for    the    most   pai-t    consider 

Shophar  and  Kcre7i  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
j  instrument;  but  some  bibli(;al  critics  regai-d  Sho- 
I  phar  and  Chatzotzerafi.  as  belonging  to  the  species 
I  of  Keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn.     (Joel  I5rilL 
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in  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psahns.) 
Jahn  distinguishes  Keren,  "  the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  Chatzotzerah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
an  instrumeut  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  the  mouth  of  a  short  bill"  {Archaeolorj. 
xcv.  4,  5) ;  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  Keren  is  the  crooljed  horn,  and  Shophar  the 
long  and  straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (P|D3  nn>*'lVn),  which 
!Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
wei-e  to  be  used  for  the  following  pui-poses  :  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  command 
through  Jloses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only  ; 
and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by 
laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  a  later 
period  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "  whilst  the 
trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests  within  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be  used 
by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
sacred  edifice."  (Conrad  Iken's  Antiquitates  He- 
braicae,  par.  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instra- 
nientis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"  silver  tnimpets"  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  V.  12)  ;  and,  independently  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced, 
they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

Yohel,  ?3V,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 
Jubile"    (711*11  n^'J',  comp.  Lev.  xsv.   13,  15, 

with  xx-v.  28,  30),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubile,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if 
not  in  its  shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Shophar. 
Gesenius  pronounces  Yohel  to  be  "  an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  y^iiYMW  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 
like  nynn"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x.  5) ;  and  Dr.Munk 

is  of  opinion  that  "  le  mot  YOBEL  n'est  qu'une 
epithfete "  (^Palestine,  456  a,  note).  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  divest  Yobel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  inst<\nces : 
"  When  the  trumpet  (^IVTl)  soundeth  long,  they 

shall  come  up  to  the  mount"  (Ex.  xix.  13)  ;  "  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 
blast  with  the  ram's  horn"  (7li*n  pp2  Josh.  vi. 
5)  ;  "  And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of 
i-ams'  hoi-ns"  {Xl'h'lV  nhait^'  Josh.  vi.  6). 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  ("IQICi'  nVpri)  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Jloses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  "  a  day 
of  blowing  ti-umpets"  (nj?-1"iri  DV  Num.  xxix.  1), 
or  "  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets  "  (pilT 
ny-nn  Lev.  sxiil.  24) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
festival,  which  they  now  call  •'  the  day  of  me- 
morial "  (|i"l3-Tn  DV),  and  also  "  New  Year" 
^nj^'n  i^'SI).     "  Some  commentators,"  says  Ro- 
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sonmiiller,  "  have  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac.  (Oen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  "  the  Binding  of 
Is!\i\c"  (pnV)  mpV).      But  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to 
thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the 
year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the 
priests  in  all  the  cities  of  the  laud,  not  in  Jerusalem 
only  (where  two  silver  tnmipets  were  added,  whilst 
the  Levites  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a  suit- 
able means  for  that  object"  ( Rosenmiiller,  Das 
alte  und  neve  Morgcnland,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on 
Lev.  xxiii.  24).  . 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  llishna  "  New 
Year;"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  obsei-ved 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Jloses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year  ;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"  the  day  of  sounding  the  cornet"  is  held.  Ptabbi- 
nical  tradition  represents  this  festival  as  tlie  anni' 
versary  ot  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state-  • 
ment  receives  no  support  whatever  i'rom  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Jloses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  AiiiB  (the  Jloon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year : — "  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning (JJ'K"I)  of  months  ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (I^Nn) 
month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  xii.  2).  (Munk, 
Palestine,  184  h.). 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Cornet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institvition,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the 
Cornet  ("13'lSJ')  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agi'eeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 
of  "  the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Cornet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  "  the  day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Cornet"  by  the  conjunctive  particle  "^X. 

"  Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  day  of  Atonement"  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  Here 
t|N  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "  of  the  day  of 
Sounding  the  Cornet"  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  s;uue  particle 
connects  the  "  festival  of  Tabernacles "  with  the 
obsei'vance  of  the  ceremonial  of  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Hadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  &c.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34- 
40),  The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  (m^'J?)  in  the 
verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the  festival 
"  Eighth  day  of  Solemn  Assembly  "  (mVJ?  ^J''»C^') 
(Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of  the  festive  cycle 
of  Tishri  (see  Religious  Discourses  of  Kev.  Pro- 
fessor Jlarks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291-2). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"  blowing  the  tnuupets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
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atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  deno- 
mination of  "  the  Great  Hosanali"  (nil")  ^JVE^'^^^. 

The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in  modern 
times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  altliough  they  produce 
a  solemn  effect.     Gesenius  derives  the  name  "IQIC 

from  -|QE^'  =   Arab.  ji*«.  "  to  be  bright,  clear  " 

(compare  HnS^,  Ps.  x\'\.  6).  [D.  W.  M.] 

COS  (Kcos,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko).  This 
small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the  edict 
which  resulted  fi'om  the  communications  of  Simon 
JIaccabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  Jo- 
sephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Julius  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  {ibid. 
10,  §  1 5).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favours 
on  the  island  (Joseph  B.  J.  i.  21,  §11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Bockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrai'ch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  Missionaiy  Journey,  passed  the  niglit  here, 
after  sailing  from  JIiletus.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  impoi-tant  places,  and  to 
Cnidcs,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Archipelago  from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of 
considerable  consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  light  woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines, — also  for 
a  temple  of  Aesculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  phy- 
sicians was  attached,  and  which  was  virtually,  from 
its  votive  models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology. The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon 
Cos  the  privilege  of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61). 
The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name)  was  on  the 
N.E.  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium:  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  Acts  (l.  c).  There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by 
Kiister  (De  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i., 
second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will  be 
found  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196- 
213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  321-333  ;  but  the  best 
description  is  in  Ross,  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halicar- 
nassus,  u.  s.  w.  (Halle,  1852)  with  which  his 
Reisen  axif  den  Griech.  Inseln  should  be  compared, 
vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  vol.  iii.  (1845),  pp. 
126-139.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Tetradrachm  of  Cos  (Phoenician?  talent}.  Obv.,  Ilc.id  of  young 
Hercules  to  ri;^ht.  Rev.,  ,,^J?^,,  crab  anil  bow  m  case,  all 
within  dotted  s^ 


COTTON 

fifth  before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  of 
Christ.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

COTTON  (D2"13  ;   Kcipiraffos,  to,  Kapiracnva, 

Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carhasini  coloris, 
as  if  a  colour,"  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "  gi-een"), 
were  intended).  There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 
JJ'tJ',  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  V-IB,  Butz,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  &c.,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  Shesh  and  Butz  are  said 
by  Gesen.  (s.  v.")  to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally 
mere  whiteness  ;  a  sense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the 

word  n3  (perhaps  Arab,  ahyad,  ^Xo^  "white"), 

used  sometimes  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together 
with  Shesh  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ez.  xxvil.  7,  16, 
SJ'K',  Shesh  is  mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from 
Egypt,  and  Butz  as  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in 
turn  coupled  with  JJDjnN  {purpura^,  in  the  sense  of 

"  purple  and  fine  linen,"  i.  e.  the  most  showy  and 
costly  apparel  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth. 
viii.  15).  Thedress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any 
rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of 
linen  (Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  is  said  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  A.  E. 
iii.  117).  The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
priestly  attire,  in  wliich  we  cannot  suppose  any 
carelessness  to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew 
happened  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  pro- 
bably would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about 
the  heterogenea  of  Deut.  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that 
and  linen  together.  Tliere  is,  however,  no  word 
for  the  cotton  plant  (like  Hfl^S  for  flax)  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric. 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 
fi-om  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  "cotton''  under  Xivov.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  o66vq,  oQoviov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.  The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  ai-ticle 
DQ~13  (said  to  occur  with  slight  vaiiation  in  Sansk. 
and  other  Oriental  languages'')  is  rendered  "  gi-een  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i,  6,  but  Grecised  in  the  LXX. 
by  Kapwacrlvois.  From  the  same  word,  with  which 
either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  intercoursemight 
familiarise  them,  the  Latins  borrowed  ca>-basiis, 
completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the  golden  and 


■'  MoSXIfiN, 


CD'S  AM  {Kaiadfj.;  (TV^^an,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  0.  T.  or  X.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtful    etvmology),    son    of  Elmodam,  and 


»  So  ~)-in,  "  white"  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  Is  prohably  not 
a  colour,   but   a   stuff,    possibly  silk  :    comp.  Arab. 

wj  .J5!..  luirecr,  "silk:"     The  1**1D,  "sheets,"  marg. 
Jr.J-='  '   •  ■• 

"shirts,"  of  A.V.  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13,  and  "fine  linen," 

Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the   same  word  as 

(jiv&iiiv,  Mark  xiv.  51. 

''  Km-jmsa  or  kurpasum  is  the  S;iusk.     Kiipas  in 

Hintlce   means    the    cotton    rose   or  pod  with    seed, 

which  in  the  Bengalee  is  kapasce,  and  in  the  Bombay 

dialect,  kapons. 


COUCH 

silver  period  of  Latinity,  for  sails,  awninprs,  &c. 
Varro  Ijnew  of  tree-wool  on  the  authority  of  Ctesius 
contemporarv  with  Herodotus.  The  (Jreeks,  through 
the  commercial  consequences  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, must  have  known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis "  indeed  (about  B.C.  540) 
sent  as  a  present  from  Ksypt  a  corslet  KeKOffurnxivov 
XputraJ  KoX  iploicTi  airh  ^vKov  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which 
Plinv  says  was  still  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple 
in  Rhodes,  and  that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had 
provoked  the  ex-periments  of  the  curious.  Cotton 
was  manufactured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt, 
but  extant  monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  flax,  in  that  countiy  (Wilkinson, 
ib.  p.  116-139,  and  plate  Ko.  356)  ;  indeed  had  it 
been  a  general  product  we  could  scarcely  have 
missed  tinding  some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental 
details  of  ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but, 
especially,  when  Pliny  (a.d.  115)  asserts  that 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  con- 
firmed by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a 
curiosity  and  as  an  experiment,  some  plantations 
existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  we  find 
the  cottoa-tree  (gossypi'im  arhoreum,  less  usual 
than,  and  distinct  fi-om,  the  cotton  plant,  goss. 
herbac.)  is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as  the  only 
reranrkahlc  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia  ;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appeai-s  to  have  known 
cotton"*  from  time  immemorial  to  giow  it  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favourable  to  that 
product.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest 
records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for  di'ess  ;  of  which, 
including  the  starching  of  it,  some  curious  traces 
are  found  as  early  as  800  B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Mann  ;  also  (it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
Wilson)  in  the  Rig  Veda,  105,  v.  8.  For  these 
and  some  other  curious  antiquities  of  the  subject, 
see  Royle's  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in 
India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  tiU  they  came  in  contact  with 
Persia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of 
language  and  the  probabilities  of  fact  ofler  a  strong 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  with  linen  under  the 
tenns  Shcsh  or  Butz.  The  gi-eater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superiority 
over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.  T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
eommonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  od6via  and 
ivrdcpia  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  Yates's  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  [H.  H.] 

COUCH.    [Bed.] 


COVENANT 
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=  SoBurckhardt  [Traxi.N'ub.  App.  iii.  p.  515,  note) 
mentions  "  a  species  of  cuirass  made  of  quUted  cotton  " 
as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Nile, 
o    J 

d  Arab.  Coton,      .UV,  means:  1.  any  annual ;  2.  | 

anything  between  two  leaves ;  3.  the  well-known 
"  cotton  "  plant.  This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  g-eneral  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name 
"  cotton "  is  orig-inally  Arabic  ;  though  it  may  bo 
true  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in  India; 


COUNCIL.  1.  {(Twitpiov)  the  great  council 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [San- 
hedrim.] 2.  (o-uj/e'Spio,  Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii. 
9)  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine.  The 
constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful  point ;  ac- 
cording to  Talm'idical  writers  the  number  of  judges 
was  twenty-thiee  in  places  where  there  was  a  popu- 
lation of  120,  and  three  where  the  population  fell 
below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sanhcdr.  1,  §6).  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  gives  a  different  account :  he  states 
that  the  court,  as  constituted  by  Moses  (Deut. 
x\-i.  18  ;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14),  consisted  of  seven 
judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Levites  as  assessors ; 
accordingly  in  the  refona  which  he  earned  out  in 
Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offences  (B.  J.,  ii.  20,  §5).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as  correct ;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  these  courts  were  not  always 
in  existence ;  they  may  have  been  instituted  by 
himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Jlosaic 
model ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  probable  by 
his  further  institution  of  a  council  of  Seventy, 
which  seiwed  as  a  court  for  capital  offences,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  Sanhediim  at  Jerusalem 
(  Vit.  §14 ;  B.  J.,  ii.  20,  5).  The  existence  of  loail 
courts,  however  constituted,  is  clearly  implied  in 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps 
the  jti.dgment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3. 
crvn^ovXtov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind  of  jury  or  privy 
council,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors 
(consiliarii.  Suet.  Tib.  33,  55),  who  assisted  Roman 
governors  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
public  matters.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COURT,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
variably used  for  the  former  is  Chatzer,  "l^fH,  from 
a  root,  "l^n,  to  surround  (Ges.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  sxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33  ;  Lev.  vi.  1 6  : 
Num.  iii.  26,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  "courts"  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8,  xxiii.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  5  ; 
Ps.  scii.  13,  &c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  how- 
ever, a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently,  for 
the  same  places — Ajzdrah,  Tr\VJ,i  f'oni  a  root  of 
similar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V. 
"settle"),  but  perhaps  with  a  different  force. 
Chatzer  also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh. 
iii.  25  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.),  of  a  private  house  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4  ;  Esth.  i. 
5,  &c.).  In  Amos  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Beth  =3.  "  house,"  our  translators,  anxious 
to  use  a  term  applicable  specially  to  a  king's  re- 
sidence, have  put  "  court."  [House  ;  Taber- 
nacle ;  Temple.] 

The  word  Chatzer  is  very  often  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  ia 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazi:r  ;  Vil- 
lage.] [G.] 

COU'THA  {KovBi;  Phusn),  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

COVENANT  (nn3 ;  5(a0T)K7j ;  once,  Wisd.  i. 

16,  (TvudrtKri ;  in  O.  T.  focdns,  pactum — often  inter- 
changeably. Gen.  ix.  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv.  ;  in  Apocr. 
testamentuin,  but  sacramentum,  2  Esd.  ii.  7  ;  spon- 
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siones,  Wisd.  i.  16  ;  in  N.  T.  testamentum  \_absque  |  viii,  8  ;  and  5ia9-fiKri,  ix.  16,  17,  with  ver.20,  and 
foederc,  Rom.  i.  31  ;  Gr.  aavveirovs]).  The  Ex.  xxiv.  8).  If  this  sense  of  5ia9^K7j  be  retained, 
Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  root  we  may  either  render  eVl  viKpois,  "  over,  or  in  the 
m3    i.q.   rr\X  "be  cut,"  and  taken  to  mean    case  of,  dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  Siaee^ez/os,  "  flie 

'mediating   sacrifice       (Scholehelds    Iluits  for  an 
improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebraid 


primarih'  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the  custom 
of  cutting;  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing 
between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant  (Gen.  xv. ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).     Hence  the  expression  "to  cut 
a  covenant "  (ri''"}2  013,  Gen.  xv.  18,  or  simply 
mS,  with  n'»"l3  understood,  1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  fre- 
quent occuiTence.     (Comp.  '6pKia  re/xveiv,  Tf/xveLV 
(TirovSas,  icere,ferire,  percutere  foedus.)    Professor 
Lee  suggests  {ITeb.  Lex.  s.  v.  n''")3)  that  the  proper 
sioTiification  of  the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or 
banquet,  from  the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root 
mil  sometimes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals 
to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.     This  view  is  supported  by  Gen,  xxxi. 
46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban   eat  together  on  the 
heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying 
the  covenant  between  them.     It  affords  also  a  satis- 
feictory  explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 
salt"  {rhlD  T]'^']2,  Siae-l]K7i  aXhs,  Num.  xviii.  19, 
2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastera  idea  of  eating  salt 
together  is  remembered.      If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  fin^  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten 
or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion 
of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
figurative,  denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13,  Mark  ix.  49),  the  sacredness, 
or,  from  the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  per- 
petuity, of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  SiaHitV  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Authorised  Version,  whence  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their  cx)mmon 
English  names.     This  translation  is  perhaps  dae  to 
the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted  testamentum  as 
the  equivalent  for   5ia0^(C7j  in  the  Apocr.,  uses  it 
always  as  such  in  the   N.  T.  (see  above).     There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  conveying  a  new  idea.     The 
LXX.  having  rendered  JinB  (which  never  means 
will  or  testament,  but  always  covenant  or  agree- 
ment) by  SiaBrjK-q  consistently  throughout  the  O.  T., 
the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting  that  word,  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  intend  to  convey  to  their 
readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with  the  Greek  0.  T., 
the  same  idea.     Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  called  a  "  covenant" 
(rfl?)  in  the  0.  T.   is  refeiTed  to  in  the  N.  T. 
{e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14:  Heb.  vii.,  ix.;  Rev.  xi.  19); 
wliile  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and  thing  in 
the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  represented  by 
"  covenant,"  and  sometimes  by  "  testament"  (Heb. 
vii.  22,  viii.  8-13,  ix.  15).    In  the  confessedly  diffi- 
cult passage,  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  the  word  SiaOriKV  has 
been  thought  by  many  commentators  absolutely  to 
require  the  meaning  of  tvill  or  testament.     On  the 
other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  just  been  said  as  t«  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs 
twice  in  tlie  context,  where  its  meaning  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  HHS,  and 
in  the  unquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (cf.  5ia0^Kr) 
icaivT},  Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in 


and  others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  1 6  to  the 

0.  T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  m.an  and  God, 
in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
bv  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  (b  Sia6efj.evos,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28), 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  a^-ee- 
ment  between   two    parties,  the   word   is  used — 

1 .  Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent   covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  wav  of  accommodation.     Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff'.,  where 
eTvayyeXia  and  Ziadi]Kt}  are  used  almost   as   sy- 
nonyms) or  act  of  mere  favour  (Ps.  Ixxxix.   28, 
where  "1011  stands  in  parallelism  with  0^3)  on 
God's  paii;.'   Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after 
the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  recuiTence  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  day  and  night,  should    not   cease,   is   called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;   Jer.  xxxiii.  20).      Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  him  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  he  imposes  on  man.     Thus 
the  covenant  with  Abraham    was   conditioned  by 
circumcision  (Acts  vii.  8),   the  omission  of  which 
was  declai-ed  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant (Gen.  xvii.)  ;  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honour  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 
13  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Neh.  xiii.  29  ;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5)  ; 
the  covenant  of  Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten 
commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28  ;  Lev.  xrvi.  15  ), 
wliich  are  therefore  called  "Jehovah's  covenant" 
(Deut.  iv.  13),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  books  of  Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  canonical  i-'criptures    (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14). 
This  last-mentioned  covenant,  which  was  renewed 
at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix.  ; 
Josh.   xxiv. ;   2  Chr.  xr.  xxiii.   xxix.  xxxiv. ;  Ezr. 
X. ;  Neh.  ix.  x.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  covenants 
between  God  and  man.     They  are  distinguished  as 
old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi. 31-34 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  1 6), 
with  reference  to  the  oi-der,  not  of  their  institution 
but  of  their  actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17);  and 
also  as  being  the  instraments  respectively  of  bondage 
and  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  24).    The  latter  of  these  cove- 
nants appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a 
twofold  aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the 
First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver. 
16  and  ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  EUicott, 
&c.),  and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  faitli  in 
Christ,  between  God  and  man.    (See  Bp.  Hopkins's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsius  on  the 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  subject.)     Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  lumian 
custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31  ;   Ps.  Ixxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful 
(Deut.  x,\ix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  .sign 
(niN),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xvii.),  orthe  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17). 

2.  Properly,  of  a  covenant  betu-cen  m^m  and  man, 
i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either  between 


cow 

tribes  or  nations  (1  Sum.  xi.  1  ;  Josh.  ix.  (J,  15"), 
or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  conditions, 
and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence  the  expression 
"  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  "  (n'ln^  ^^3,  1  Sam.  xx. 
8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an  oath  was  swom 
(Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a  breach  of  cove- 
nant was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous  sin  (Ez.  xvii. 
l'2-20).  A  sign  (HIN)  or  witness  (IJ))  of  the 
covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a  gift 
(Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called 
"  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii.  17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14), 
Tlie  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8)  ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii.  18), 
or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18).  The  phrases 
rT""!!  "hv^^  nni  ''tJ'*3K,  "  lords  or  men  of  one's 
covenant,"  are  employed  to  denote  confederacy  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  Ob.  7).  [T.  T.  P.] 

COW.  The  Heb.  words  ^pl,  rhiV,  and  "lltr 
have  been  treated  of  under  Bl'LI,.  The  A.  V.  ren- 
ders by  "cow,"  both  1p3,  in  Ez.  iv.  15,  and  ■^it^' 
in  Lev.  xxii.  28  ;  Num.  xriii.  17,  where  the  feminine 
gender  is  required  by  the  sense.  In  Job  xxi.  10  and 
Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "  cow"  as  the  rendering  of 
n"l3,  the  fem.  form  of  12,  "a  bullock."   [VV.  D.] 

COZ  (VIp ;  Kcoe  ;  Cos),  a  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

COZ'BI  C'2T3  ;  Xaa-pi ;  Jos.  XocrPia  ;  Cozbi), 

a  Midianite  woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

CRANE  (DID,  or  D'D).    The  word  occurs  only 

twice  in  A.  V.  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
where  the  proper  rendering  seems  to  be  swallow. 
The  former  passage  implies  that  the  bird  called 
DID  had  a  plaintive  voice,  the  latter  that  it  was  of 
migratory  habits.  The  northern  Italians  call  the 
swallow  zisilla  and  use  the  verb  zisillare  =  TLTvl3i- 
(eiv,  ^pievpi(eiu.     [Swallow.]  [W.  D.] 

CRA'TES  (KpaTTjj  ;  Vulg.  translates  praelatus 
est),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (6  iirt  raiv  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  "castle"  (t^s  aKpoiro- 
\eciis)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace.  iv.  29). 

CREDITOR.     [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  (Kp-I]a-Kr)s,  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an 
assistant  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  According  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which  pei  haps  is  only  a  con- 
jecture built  on  the  "  Crescens  to  Galatia  "  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (Sophronius)  makes  him 
preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see  Theodoret  on  2  Tim. 
/.  c),  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne.    [H.  A.] 

CRETE  (Kpi^Tij;  Creta),  the  modem  Candia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Saljione 
.  (Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  E.,  and  Cape  Criumetopon 
beyond  Phoenice  or  Phoenix  {ib.  12)  on  the  W. 
The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the  narrowest 
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part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  475)  being 
near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys,  and 
in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  lOG).  Crete  has  a  conspi- 
cuous position  in  the  mytliology  and  earliest  historv 
of  Greece,  bu*^  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (B.C.  67)  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cvrexe].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  tm'bulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  residents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintfince 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
of  1  Sam.  XXX.  14 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  16  ; 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigi'ants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
KprJTes  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  Kpr)T7;.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
aiTive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence  ; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  23)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  Simon  JIaccabaeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Piome. 
[Gortyna.]  See  1  Mace.  x.  67.  At  a  later  period 
Josephus  says  {Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1,  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §1) 
that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's  supposed  son, 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his  way 
to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Cai. 
§36)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula  that 
all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus  the 
special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  gi"eat  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

Ko  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelisation  of  Crete  ;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  his 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titus,  and  Titi's,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  to  reach  Phoe- 
nice  foi  the  pui-pose  of  wintering  there  (v.  12)  ; 
but  a  sudden  gale  from  the  N.E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  {Kar  avrrjs), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drove  the 
ship  to  the"  little  island  of  Clauda  (vv.  13-16), 
whence  she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may 
have  afforded  opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel at  Lasaea  or  elsewhere. 
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The  next  point  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  e\'ident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  inteiTal  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  couise  of 
the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from  f'pi- 
menides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet  (Oetos  avrip,  Plat. 
Lcgg.  i.  642),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vices  of  his 
countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colom-s.  The 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abundantly 
confii-med  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10)  in 
Jlem-sius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honoured  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him  :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete, 
i.  pp.  6,  175  (London,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Kreta 
(Gottingen,  1829),  and  to  some  papers  translated 
from  the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Miiseum  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (London,  1856).  [J,  S.  H.] 

CEIMSON.     [Colours.] 

CRISTUS  (KpiVTTos  ;  found  also  in  the  Tal- 
mudists  under  the  forms  5^SD''"lp  and  ''SDHp), 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  family  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition,  he  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegina  (Const.  Apost.  vii. 
46).  [H.  A.] 

CROSS  {(TTCLvpos,  (Tk6\ot^).  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  ffravpos  is  derived  from  'Icrr-qiJii,  and 
properly,  like  (Tk6\o-\\i,  means  merely  a  stake  (Hom. 
Od.  xiv.  11;  11.  x:dv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  ffravpoi  to  be  6p6a  koI  a7rai|ii^^eVa  ^vAa, 
and  Hesych.  oi  KaraireirrtySTes  cTKoXoires,  x<^ptiK:6S. 
The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both  jxdiis 
and  crux;  e.  g.  CTavpcji  irpocrSelv  in  Dion.  Cass, 
("xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ud 
palum  deligare.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a  mere 
stake  {in  tres  sustolli  cruces,  xxviii.  29),  just  as 
vice  versa  the  Fathers  use  ffK6\o^,  and  even  stipes 
(de  stipite  pendens)  of  a  cross  proper.  (In  con- 
sequence of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling 
(Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as 
a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avaffKoXoTL^eiv  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  avacrravpovv ;  alii  per  obscoena  sti- 
pitem  egenmt,  alii  brachia  patibido  explicuenmt. 
Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  xx. ;  and  Ep.  xiv.).  Other 
words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  jxtti- 
bulura  and  furca,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  {Di(].  48,  tit.  13; 
Plant.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.  47  ;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv. 
355,  patibulo  emincns  afjligebatur  seems  clearly 
to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  ..bolition  of  this 
mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus  sub- 
stituted fared  figendos  for  crucifigendos,  wherever 
the  word  occun-ed.  More  generally  the  cross  is 
called  arbor  infelix  (Liv.  i.  26;  Sen.  ^p.  101), 
or  lignum  infelix  (Cic.  per  Rab.  3)  ;  and  in  Greek 
IvXov  (Dent.  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers  in  controvei-sy 
used   to  quote  the   words   b  Kvoios    iPaai\ev(r€v 
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(airh  Tov  ^v\ov),  from  Ps.  xiv.  10,  or  Ps. 
xcvi.,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross  ;  but  these  woids 
are  adulterina  et  Christiana  detotione  addita  ; 
though  Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectui-es  that 
they  read  y]}  for  FlN  (Schleusner's  Thes.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite 
than  Y^},  "  wood"  (Gen.  xl.  19,  &c.),  and  so  they 
called  the    transverse   beams    3"lV1  'T]^,  "  warp 

and  woof"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like 
t,v\ov  SiSv/xov,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio, 
and  is  often  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most 
painful  (as  summum  jus,  summa  crux,  Colum. 
i.  7  ;  quaerere  in  malo  ci-ucem,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii. 
3,  11),  and  as  a  nickname  for  villains  {Quid  ais, 
cruxf  Plaut.  Fen.  ii.  5,  17).  Piarer  terms  are 
^Kpiov  (Euseb.  viii.  8),  ffdvis  (?),  and  Gabalus 
(VaiTo  ap.  Non.  ii.  373 ;    Macrinus  ap.  Capitol. 

Macr.  11).  This  last  word  is  derived  from  735^ 
"  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  mur- 
derer's punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy"  (Gibbon,  ii.  153  ;  Nomen  ipsum  criicis 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civiwn  Romanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  ocnlis,  auribus,  Cic.  pro  Rab. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  V.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree  of  cursing 
and  shame "  "  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was  en- 
givaved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings  "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards — 
"  In  quibus  effigies  erucis  aut  gemmata  refulget, 
Aut  longls  solido  ex  auro  praefertur  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Si/mm.  ii.  464,  sq.) 
were  called  by  the  name  Labarum,  and  may  be 
seen    engraved    in    Baronius  , 

{A7m.   Eccl.   A.D.   312,  Xo.  ^-T^ 

S6),   or   represented   on    the 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labarum  is  described  in  Eu- 
seb. (  V.  Constant,  i.  25),  and, 
besides    the    pendent    cross, 
supported      the 
celebrated     em- 
broidered mono- 
gi-am  of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
Transversa  X  littera,  S'nn- 
mo  capite  circumflexo,   Cae- 
cil.),  which  was  also  inscribed 
on  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  legions : — 
"  Christus    purpureum  gem- 
manti  toctus  in  auro 
Signabat  labarum  ;  clypeo- 

rum  insignia  Christus 
Scripscrat,  ardcbat  summis 
crux  addita  cristis." 

(Prudent.  I.  e.) 
Nay,  the  trvfi^oXov  (rcarripiov 
was  even  more  prominently 
honoured ;  for  Jerome  says,  Regiim  purpuras  et 
ardcntes  diadematum  gemmas  patihidi  Sulvatoris 
pictura  condecorat  {Ep.  ad  Loetam.). 
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CROSS 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lips,  cfc  Grace,  i. ;  (lodwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron) : — 

Crux. 
I   
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I 

I.  Simplex. 


Compacta. 

I 


2.  Decussata. 
Andreana,  or 
Burguudian. 


3.  Commissa. 
and  ansata. 


4.  Immissa, 
or  capitata. 


1 .  The  crnx  simplex,  or  mere  stalie  "  of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
thi'ough  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  driven  longitudinally,  5io  fidxecos  Koi  viiirov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  (Tk6\oi^),  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  Ep.  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
a.va.aKiv^v\^v(ns,  or  infixio.  The  affixio  consisted 
mei'i'l  V  of  t>iin(j  the  criminal  to  the  stake  {ad  palum 
)leligare,  Liv.  xxvi.  Vi),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  anus :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  Cupido  crucifixiis.  Trees  were 
naturally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  TertuUian  too  tells  as  {Apol.  viii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberiuis  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obnmbratricibtts  scelerum,  votivis  cru- 
cibus  explianit  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  Proditores  et 
transfugas  arboribus  siispen/Junt).  How  far  the 
expression  "  accursed  tree  "  is  applicable  under  this 
head  is  examined  under  the  word  Crucifixion. 

2.  The  crux  decussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  according 
to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ;  and  Hip- 
poly  tus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  ad 
arborem  olivae.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  X  littera  et  in 
fignrd  crucem,  et  in  nwnero  decern  demonstrat, 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mali;.  {Dial.  c. 
Trijph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expression,  ixia^ev 
avrhv  iv  rif  ■wavri,  with  reference  to  the  cvoss. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sous,  x^pinv  ivTiWayfievais 
(cf.  Tert.  de  Baptismo,  viii.)  ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus) ;  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed  in  forma  coronae,  sacerdotes  autem 
"•D  P03,  i.  e.  ad  formam  X  Graecorum  (Schoett- 
gen's  Hor.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  /.)  ;  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  &c.). 

3.  The  crux  comraissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian,  in  his  amusing 
AiKT)  (paivrievToov,  jocosely  derives  ffTavpus  from 
ToO  (airb  r6vTov  .  .  koI  rcf  TexvyijuaTi  rcf  irovrip^ 
TTjv  irour)pa.i'  iTraivvfiiav  (TvviK6iiv),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  {Jud.  Vocal.  12). "  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  "  the  mystical  Tau " 
{Garden  of  Cyrus;  nostra  autem  T species  crucis, 
Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  22  ;  Jer.  in  Ezech.  ix.,  &c.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling  ;  thus 
the  300  cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  S.  PauUin.  Ep.  ii.)  ;  and 
even  Abraham's  318  servants  (!)  ;  since  318  is  re- 
piesented  by  tit;,   they   deduced   rhv  /xev  ''It^ctovu 


ff  To?s  Sv(Ti  ypdfifiacnv  Kal  (v  kvi  rhu  <TTavp6v 
(Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  ;  Anibros. 
Frol.  iii  I.  i.  de  Fide. ;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  on  the 
Creed,  in  whose  notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "  in  ^, 
the  sculpture '  from  Khorsabad  and  the  f^ 
ivories  trom  Nimrod.  M.  Lajard  {Observa- 
tions sur  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle  ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  "  (Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  213,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
"  the  key  of  the  Nile"  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl.  Bri- 
ton.),'^ the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  correctly 
(as  by  Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  w,as 
the  old  explanation  {epfiyivevOelcrav  crrifiavai  toutijj' 
ypa<p^v  Zcor]  eTrepxcfi^vrj,  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  15;  so  too  Kulfiuus  (ii.  29),  who  says  it. was 
one  of  the  "  lepari/cal  vel  sacerdotales  litterae  "). 
"  The  Egyptians  thereby  expressed  the  powers  and 
motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  diffusion 
thereof  upon  the  celestial  and  elemental  natm-e" 
(Sir  T.  Browne,  Gard.  of  Cyrus).  This  too  was 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  the  Christian  con- 
verts in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when  they  re- 
marked it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according  to 
the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians.. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  differed 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  S6pv 
v\(/ri\ov  (or  stipes)  above  the  Kfpas  iyKapcriov,  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head, 
and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is 
repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of 
Constantine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagi- 
nation has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  sjinbols  for 
this  sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Moses  during  the  battle  of  Kephidim  (Ex. 
xvii.  12),  saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit, 
'Iva  iroffiar)  rvirov  crravpov  koI  tov  fji.eWovTos 
irdffxeiv  (Bamab.  Ep.  12  ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  89  ;  habitus  crucis,  Tert.  ado.  Marc.  iii. 
18).  Firmic.  Maternus  {de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from 
the  Talmudists?)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his 
rod,  ut  facilius  impetraret  quod  rnagnopere  postu- 
laret,  crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virga.  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii. 
3-5 ;  Is.  ix.  6,  &c.  Other  supposed  types  are 
Jacob's  ladder  (Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci.  ;  Domiwis 
innixus  sc-dae  Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur, 
August.  Serm.  de  Temp.  Ixxix.)  ;  the  paschal  lamb, 
pierced  by  tiansverse  spits  (crxwarifci/ue^'ov  ofiolais 
Tifi  (TXTjjuaTi  TOV  crravpov  OTTTarai,  Just.  M.  Dud. 
c.  Tryph.  xl.) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or 
ceremony  of  their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  wjorld  after  the  form 
of  a  cross  "  ( Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  9  ;  Schoettgen, 
I.  c).  A  truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation 
(niQ''p%  Chald.)  of  the  fieiT  serpent  (Num.  xxi. 
8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  sq.  In  Matt. 
V.  18,  tftiTa  %v  ^  ixia  Kfpaia  is  also  made  to  repre- 
sent a  cross  (I  iaTL  rb  opBhv  ^vKov  koI  Kepaia  rh 
TrXdyiou,  Theophyl.  in  loc,  &c.).  To  the  four 
aKpa  of  the  cross   they  also  applied  the  v^os  Koi 
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PdOos  Koi  TrAaros  Kol  firiKos  of  I'.pli.  iii.  18  (as 
Greg.  Nyss.  and-  Awj;.  Up.  120)  ;  aud  another  of 
their  fancies  was  that  there  was  a  mystical  signi- 
ficance in  this  S6pv  rerpdirXivpov  (Noun.  In  Joh. 
xix.  18),  because  it  pointed  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  {Qimtuor  iiide  plagas  quadrati  colligit 
ofbis,  Sedul.  iii.).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign 
was  found  to  be  indispensable  (KaTavoricrare  iravra 
iv  Tcp  KSafiif)  el  &vev  rov  (rx^lJi-aros  tovtov  5toi- 
Kurai,  Just.  M.  Apol.  i.  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance  ; 
as  the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  &c.,  the 
human  face,  the  antennae  of  a  ship  in  lull  sail,  &c. 
Aves  quando  volant  ad  aethera  signwn  crucis 
assumunt.  Homo  natans,  vel  orans,  forma  crucis 
visitur  (Jar.  in  Marc.  xi.).  Signa  ipsa  et 
cantahra  et  vexilla  quid  aliud  quam  inauratae 
cruces  sunti  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  xnx.').  Similar  ana- 
logies are  repeated  iu  Firm.  Maten.  de  Errore,  xxi.  ; 
Tert.  ado.  Nat.  i.  12  ;  Apol.  16  ;  dc  Coron.  Mil.  iii., 
and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom  the 
cross  was  "  foolishness,"  were  considered  sufficient 
proof  that  signo  crucis  aut  ratio  naturalis  nititur 
aut  vestra  religio  formatur  (Min.  Fel.,  &c.).  The 
types  adduced  from  Scripture  were  valuable  to 
silence  the  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  in 
consequence  of  Dent.  xxi.  22  {iniKaTapaTos  6 
(Travpoifievos),  the  cross  was  an  especial  "  stum- 
bliug-bloclv"  (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  ix.).  Many  such 
fancies  (e.  g.  the  hamilessness  of  cruciform  flowers, 
the  southern  cross,  &c.)  are  collected  in  '  Communi- 
cations with  the  Unseen  World.' 

Besides  the  four  &Kpa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (izriyixa),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  (et/)'  &  eiroxowTai  ol  ffravpov/xevoi,  Just. 
M.  Tryph.  xci.,  who  {more  sao)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  sedilis  excessus,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12  ;  m6j  requiescit  qui  clavis  affigitur, 
Iren.  adv.  Haeres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
Z6pv  rerpawXevpov  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluiled  to  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  101)  : — 

"  Vita  (lum  supei-est  bene  est ; 
Hanc  mihi  vel  acuta 
Si  sedeam  cruce,  sustino." 

Ruhkopf  (ad  loc.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  avaffKivSvKevcns  as 
Lipsius  thinlis  (de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  vTroirSSiof  or  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  tlie  earliest  authority, 
and  has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion. 
ii.  7.  28). 

An  inscription,  tit'dus  or  elogium  ((Tviypacj)'!], 
Luke  xxiii.  ;  airia,  Matt,  xxvii.  ;  rj  iinypacp^  rrjs 
alrias,  Mark  ;  ti'tAo?,  John  xix. ;  Qiiirausnin  puenne 
indicnvit,  vSuet.  Cid.  '.VI  ;  -Kivai,,  Euscb.  ;  ypo.fxixara 
rr]v  alriav  Trjy  Qavarwff^ws  Si}\ovuTa,  Dion  Cass. 

liv.  3  ;  irrvxiov  eiriypafxixa  eX"''?  Hesych.  ni?)  was 
generally  placed  above  the  person's  head,  and  briefly 
expressed  his  guilt,  as  o'iir6s  iffriv  "Kr-raXos  6 
Xpicrrlavos  (Euseb.  v.  1),  Lnpie  kcutus  parmu- 
larins  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and  generally  was  carried 
before  the  criminal  (praecedente  titulo.  Suet.).  It 
was  covered  with  wliite  gypsum,  and  tiie  letters 
were  blaclc  ;    hence    Sozomen    calls    it    \4vKwjxa 
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(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  1),  and  Niccphorus  a  Aet/K^  (rdvis 
(H.  Eccl.  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetus  [Tit.  Saiict. 
Crucis,  i.  6)  says  it  was  white  with  red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shivei- 
of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  been 
formed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  (de  Cruce,  iii. 
13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong  enough, 
and  common  in  Judea.  Few  will  attach  any  con- 
sequence to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics  appear 
to  be  of  oak.     The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pes  cvucis  est  cedriis,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressus, 
Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  laetatur  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  aud  i  ea- 
diest  materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such  mar- 
vellous numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Alexander 
Jatmaeus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.xm.  14, 
§2)  ;  and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10,  §l(i)  ;  and  Hadrian 
500  a-day  ;  and  Titus  so  many  that  X'^f «  '''^  ^'^*" 
AeiTreTo  ro7s  ffravpols  Koi  aravpol  to7s  (Tujxaaiv 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  28,  where  Reland  rightly 
notices  the  strange  i-etribution,  "  so  that  they  who 
had  nothing  but  '  crucify '  in  their  mouth,  were 
therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  bodies,"  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vidg.  Err.  v.  21).  In  Sicily,  Augustus 
crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favour  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  dcligare  ;  the 
description  in  Ausonius,  Cupido  Crucif. ;  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2)  ;  the  mention  \)y 
Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartum  e  cruce  among 
magical  implements  ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
ad  loc.  and  Tert.  Tunc  Fetrus  ah  altcro  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur).  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  Trpo(n]\ov(r0at,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  dc  Vit.  Beatd,  xix.  ;  Artemidor. 
Oneirocr.,  in  several  passages  ;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  60  ; 
Plaut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  ct  passim).  That  our 
Lord  was  nailed,  accordmg  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  &c. ;  Zech.  xii.  10  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16  : 
Eoderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  &c. ; 
&pv^av,  LXX.  ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavour 
to  maintain  that  here  ''"1N3,  "  like  a  lion,"  is  the 
true  reading.  Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl.  Sanct.  viii.  5, 
p.  640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
both  methods  were  used  at  once :  thus  in  Lucan 
(vi.  547,  sq.)  we  have  mention  both  of  nodox 
nocentes  and  of  insertum  manihus  chalgbem ; 
and  Hilary  (de  Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  colli- 
gantum  funium  vinculo  et  adactorum  clavorum 
vulnera.  We  may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  1, 
cf.  Manil.  de  Androm.  v.)  of  Prometheus,  Aeschylus, 
besides  the  nails,  speaks  of  a  ij.a(rxa-><t(rT^p  (Prom. 
79).  When  either  method  was  used  alone,  the 
tying  was  considered  more  painful  (as  we  find  in 
the  Martyrologies),  since  it  was  a  diutinus  cru- 
ciiitns. 

It  is  doubtful  wliether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  3lost.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (oyUOTrAo/ce'ej)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  {&^uyi  yofi^cf),  and  Greg. 
Xaz.  (De  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a  ^v\ov  Tpiff- 
7)Xov ;  liencc  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  nails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  eacli 
extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  I.  c).  In  the  "inven- 
tion"  of  the  cross,   Socrates   (H.  E.  i.  17)  only 
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mentions  the  linnd-nails  ;  ;uul  that  only  two  were 
fon.ul  is  ar-ued  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Krcuzujung)  fixim 
the  ra  a\v',  ret  Se  (instead  ofrovs  ix.\v)  inlheodor. 
J I  E   i    17.     Komish  winters,  however,  generaUy 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Glor.  .Mart,  vi  )  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cypr.  de  Passione  (clavis  .  .  .  pedes 
terehrantihm),    who    also    mentions    three    more 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.     Cyprian  is  a  very  good 
authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  ot 
executions.     There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  {de  clavis  doininicis,  Antw.  IbYO). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the  ca- 
lumny against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudeiisis  (ii.  contra  Albig.) : 
Albigensis   primi   pinxerunt    imaginem    crucifi.xi 
WW  claw  simul  utrumque  pedem  configente,  et  vir- 
ginem  Mariam  Monoculam  {!) ;  utrumque  m  den- 
sionem :    sed  postea  prior  figura  retcnta  est,  et 
irrepsit   in    vulgurem    famam.    (Quoted  by   Jer. 
Taylor,  I.  c.)     On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  //.  E.  i.  17.    Constantine  fastened  one 
as  a  (bvXaKT'hpiou  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and  one 
(Zonaras  says  some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue  whicli 
he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constantinople, 
and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with  lighted 
torches  (Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and  notes). 
The  clavus  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves  (Lips. 
ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  "  invention  ot  the 
cross,"  A.D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  so  that  Tilleraont  {Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain ; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically 
absurd  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law 
among  the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt. 
Othonis  Lex.  Rab.  ser.  Svpplicia),  it  would 
require  far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh 
the  silence  of  Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  maintain 
the  belief,  and  invent  the  story  of  its  miracu- 
lous multiplication,  because  the  sale  of  the  relics 
was  extremely  profitable.  The  story  itself  is 
too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this  day 
the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are 
shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of 
t?ta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  oip- 
ture  of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  IL,  and  its  rescue 
by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case  un- 
broken, and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  fragment 
to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  66.  Those 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridiculous 
imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
{Ann.  Ecc.  A.D.  326,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  {Problem,  de  Crucis  Bominicae  Incen- 
tione,  Helmst.  1724) ;  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahou  before  tlie 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
Church  {frontem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,  Tert. 
de  Cor.  Mil.  iii.).  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century 
that  any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it 
(Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  21,  22  ;  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c.  ; 
Mosheim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship 
{latria)  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylor's 
Diss,  from  Popcrg,  i.  ii.  7,  12  ;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  ill  our  C!liurch,  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  G'l.   Some 


suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Hz.  ix.  4 
(Poll,  Sijnops.  ad  loc. ;  Gesen.  s.  v.,  IR  ;  signum 
spec,  cruciforme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  p.  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsius  de  C'ruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  Salmasius  {de  Cruce,  Epp.  3) ; 
Kippiugius  {de  Cruce  et  Cruciari is,  Brem.  1671)  ; 
1  Bosius  {de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosa,  Ant- 
werp, 1617) ;  Gretser  {de  Cruce  Christi) ;  and 
Bartholinus  {Hypomnemata  de  Cruce)  ;  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  ( On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article 
itself.     [CrucifixiOxX.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  (niDJ)).      This  ornament,  which  is 
both   ancient   and  universal,   probably   originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled   by  the   wind.     Such   fillets   are   still 
common,  aud  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures 
of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  which 
by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.    The  use 
of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  suggested  by 
the   natural  custom   of  encircling  the  head  with 
flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.     ("  Let  us 
crown   ourselves   with    rosebuds,"    Wisd.    ii.    8  ; 
3  Mace.  vii.   16  ;   Jud.  xv.   13,  and  the  classical 
wiiters,  prtsstm ;  Winer  s.v.  Krdnze).     The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  aT€<pavos  Xapirccu,  Prov.  iv.  9 
=(Tre(pavos  rwv  irvevfj.aTiKoijv  x°-P'-'^l^°-''''^^'  ^^^' 
Cyr.)     According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown  ;  Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  &c.,  ascribe  its  earliest 
use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a  crown  of 
gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the  laurel  after 
his  conquest  of  India.     Leo  Aegyptius  attributes 
tlie  invention  to  Isis,  whose   wreath  was   cereal. 
These   and   other   legends   are   collected    by   Ter- 
tullian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.    Saturnius    (praestantissimus    is   hdo   ma- 
teria commentator).     Another  tradition  says  that 
Nimrod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape 
of   which    was   suggested   to    him    by    a    cloud 
(Eutychius  Alexandr.  Aim.  i.  p.  63).     Tertulhan 
in  his  tract  Ee  Cor.   Militis  (c.   vii    sq.)  argues 
against  them  as    unnatural    and   idolatrous.      He 
is^  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  are  constantly  mentioned.      He 
says     Quis  .  .  .  episcopus    invenitur    coronatusj 
(chap.  9).     But  both  the  ordinary  priests  and  the 
high-priest    wore     them.      The     common    mitre 
(ny33p,    KiSapis,    Ex.   xxviii.   37,   xxix.   6,  &c. 
raUa,  Jos.  (Trp6<piov  '6  ot  jepers  (popodfft,  Hesych.) 
was  a  ttTXos  &Ka,uos,  fonning  a  sort  of  linen  taenia  or 
crown  {are^duv),  Jos.  Mt.  iii.  7.     The  nQ3y!? 
{pva,Tluv  Tidpa)  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of 
a  reo-al  crown,  l':z.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splen- 
did 1.Ex.  xxviii.  36;    Lev.  viii.  9  ;  "an  ornament 
of  honour,  a  costly  work,  the  desire  ot  the  eyes, 
Ecclus.  xlv.  12;  "the  hob/  crown,"  Lev.  vm.  9, 
so  called  from  the  Tetrac^rammaton  inscribed  on  it, 
Sopranes  de  re   Vest.   Jnd.,   p.  441).     It   had   a 
second    fillet    of    blue    lace;    (e$    vaKivdov    ircirot- 
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KiX/xevos,  the  colour  being  chosen  as  a  type  of 
heaven),  and  ovei-  it  a  golden  diadem  ("IT^j  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  "  on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  voffKvafxos  "  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6). 
The  gold  band  (f  V'  LXX.  ireraXov,  Orig.  iKaa- 
T^pLov,  Das  Sti/Yiblat,  Luther)  was  tied  behind  with 
blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being 
two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in  bas- 
relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
(Comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5  ;  Braunius  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii. 
22  ;  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Templi,  ix.  1  ;  Re- 
land.  Antiq.  ii.  10 ;  Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
85;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §7;  Philo,  de  Vit. 
Mosis,  iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is 
describing  a  later  crown  given  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Jaddua.  (Jennings'  Jew.  Ant.  p.  158.) 
The  use  of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious 
services  was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  be- 
longed at  first  "  rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the 
regalia."  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  lohen  sacrificing.  "  A 
striped  head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "  a  short  wig,  on 
which  a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp, 
the  symbol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt  in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  .  . 
frequently  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.,  and  arranged 
in  bands  of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and 
the  ornaments  were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and 
the  illustrations  in  Jahn,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  Part 
i.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4  and  8). 


by  As: 
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There  are  several  words  in  vScripture  for  a  crown 
besides  those  mentioned  ;  as  "IXS,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms.  Is.  Ixi.  10,  fiiTpa,  LXX. ;  Bar.  v. 
2  ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17  (rpixoof^a),  and  of  women.  Is. 
iii.  20  (ifj.ir\6Kiov?);  n'lT'Qy,  a  head-dress  of 
great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5)  ;  rT"!?,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  ;  (<rT4<pavos)  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9 :  such  wreaths 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  ^''^'i 
a  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14  ;  Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  SiirXoh,  Qfpiffrpov).  The  words 
")TJ,  ^^^,  and  N73"13,  are  spoken  of  under 
Diadem.  The  general  word  is  mtOy,  and  we 
must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
Clowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
jnobably  the  crown,  which  with  its  ])recious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "  was  worth  ")  a  talei.t,.  taken 
l)y  David  from  tlic  king  of  Amnion  at  Kabl)nh,  and 
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used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  his  head.  The  royal 
crown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king 
(Schickard.  Jus  Beg.  vi.  19,  p.  421).  Idolatrous 
nations  also  "  made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their 
gods  "  (Ep.  Jer.  9). 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them,  min  "ins,  the  crown  of  the  Law,  "IHS 
ilJiniD,  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  ni3?D,  tlie 
royal  crown,  better  than  all  which  is  310  Dt^'  "IflD, 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov.  Apparat.  Critic. 
p.  60;  Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Corona). 

^Te<pavos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crovv'n  ;  but  (TTifjitxa  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Grace,  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
"  many  crowns "  worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent  "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilk.,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
351  sq. ;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320)  ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  two  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power : 
the  first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  1159  ;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIII. , 
in  1303  ;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  13(32. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to 
victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
5,  &c.).  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
laurel-WT'eath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering 
the  Python  (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  7,  15).  "  Crown  " 
is  often  used  figuratively  ni  the  Bible  (Prov. 
xii.  4,  xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  Phil.  iv.  1,  &c.). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars, 
tables,  &c.  (Ex.  xxv.  25,  &c.  ;  Dent.  xxii.  8,  ttoc^- 
(Tiis  crre<pdi'riv  r^  ddfiari  ffov.  Projectura  co- 
ronarum,  Vitr.  ii.  8  ;  Angusti  muri  corona,  Q. 
Curt.  ix.  4,  30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  had  a  coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (rhv  (rrecpa- 
vov  %v  o^eiXere,  1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V. 
"  Crown-tax,"  v.  Suid.  s.  v.  aTi<pavLKbv  TeAetr/xa). 
[Diadem.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  librix.)  and  Meursius  (de  Corona,  Hafniae. 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (ffTi<pavos  e|  aKav- 
OSiv,  Jlatt.  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crownetl 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Rhaninus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem^  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (■jrAe- 
^avTis)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  t'l  aKavOris.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ;  perhaps 
cappares  spinosae  (Reland's  Palcstin.  ii.  523). 
Hasselquist  (Travels,  p.  260)  Bays  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
alili'  for  thcii-  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
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which  inllict  painful  wounds ;  and  its  fiexibh', 
I'liant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited 
ill  the  fnvin  of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur- 
pose (h'osenmiiller,  Botnni/  of  ScrijH.  p.  202,  Eng. 
od.).  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  fate,  see 
Gibbon,  ii.  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  Milman.    [F.  W.  F.] 

CRUCIFIXION  {(Travpovv,  avaaravpovv, 
iTKoXoTci^fLV,  Trpo(Tr)Xovv  (and,  less  properly, 
afao-KicSuXtueij/j  ;  cruci  or  patUmlo  afficere,  suf- 
ji'jere,  or  Am^lj  figcre  (Tert.  de  Pat.  iii.),  cruciare 
(Auson.)  ad palum  alligare,  crucem  alicui  statuere, 
in  cracem  agere,  tollere,  &c. :  the  sufferer  was  called 
cruciarius).  The  variety  of  the  phrases  shews  the 
extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case 
of  luarus,  Thuc.  i.  30  ;  Gen.  xl.  19),  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  &c.,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7;  Sil.  Ifcil.  ii.  344).  The  Persians  (Polycrates,&c. 
Ilerod.  iii.  125,  iv.  43  ;  Esth.  vii.  10,  crravpaidiiTiii 
eV  avrS,  LXX.  v.  14),  the  Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic. 
II.  1),  Scythiaus  (id.  ii.  44),  Indians  (id.  ii.  18), 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Krcuzigung),  Germans  (possibly  Tac. 
Germ.  12),  and  very  frequent  from  the  earliest 
times  (;reste  suspciidito,  Liv.  i.  26)  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it, 
not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius 
Superbus  {pro  Bab.  4) ;  Aurel.  Victor  calls  it 
Vetus  veterriiimmque  {an  teterr.  ?)  patihulor-im 
supplicmm.  Both  Kpefx^v  and  suspendere  (Ov. 
Ibis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifixion ;  thus  in 
speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000  Tyrians, 
avfKpffj.acrey  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  Cnicibtts 
affixas,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monograph  by  Bormitius.  It  is 
asseited  to  have  been  so  by  Bai  cuius  {Annal.  i. 
xxxiv.),  Sigonius  {de  Rpp.  Hehr.  vi.  8),  &c., 
who  are  refuted  by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc. 
xvi. ;  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Grit.  p.  591).  The  He- 
brew words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  T07\  (some- 
times with  the  addition  of  |*yn  ?y  ;  hence  the 
.lews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  ''\7T\,  and  Christians 
^wTS  ^Tliy,  "  worshippers  of  the  ciaicifi«d  ")  and 
yp^  both  of  which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered 
"  to  hang"  (2  Fam.  xviii.  10  ;  Deut.  xxi.  22  ;  Xum. 
XXV.  4  ;  Job  xxvi.  7)  ;  for  which  (TravpSw  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  ni.  10),  and  crucifixertmt 
in  the  Vulg.  (2  Fam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Jlaimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by 
its  hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  cruci- 
fixion), took  place  after  death  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt.  xxra.  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Bab.  s.  v. 
Supplicia  ;  Reland,  Ant.  ii.  6  ;  SirT.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Errors,  v.  21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a 
single  upright  pole  has  been  called  crucifixion. 
This  custom  of  cracifixion  after  death  (which  seems 
to  be  implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no 
means  rare ;  men  were  first  killed  in  mercy 
(Suet.  Caes. ;  Herod,  iii.  125 ;  Plut.  Cleom. 
38).  According  to  a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
15,  §24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post 
mortem  disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of 
suicide.  It  seems  on  the  whole  that  tl^e  Rabbis 
are  con-ect  in  asserting  that  this  exposure  is  in- 
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tended  in  Scripture,  since  the  Mosaic  capital  pu- 
nishments were  four  (viz.  the  sword,  Ex.  xxi., 
strangling,  fire.  Lev.  xx.,  and  stoning,  Deut.  xxi.). 
Philo  indeed  says  {De  leg.  spec.)  that  Sloses 
adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  punishment, 
because  it  was  the  wo7-st  he  could  discover ;  but 
the  passage  in  Deid.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove  his 
assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  borrowed 
it  from  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §2  ;  de  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12,  §6  ;  Vit.  75,  &c.),  although  there 
may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it  beiore 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
fonn  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"  cross "  precedes  "  burning "  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  Cruc.  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  crudelis- 
simum  teterrimumque  srippliciwn  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66),  extrema  poena  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin.  x.), 
summum  svppliciiim  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi.,  &c.)  ; 
and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  hoiTor 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the 
Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  in- 
fliction, since  it  was  .especially  a  servile  supplicinrn 
(Tac.  H.  iv.  11  ;  Juv.  vi.  218  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8, 
&c. ;  Plaut.  passim),  so  that  even  a  freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it  (Cic.  pjro  Bab.  5) ;  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals, 
thieves,  &c.  (Jos.  Atit.  xvii.  10,  §10;  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  11,  §]  ;  Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii. ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Lex.  23).  Indeed  exemption  from  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  Roman  citizen  by  the  jus 
civitatis.  {Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,3).  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned to  it  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  happened  to  the  early 
Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the  Sanhedr  m  had  pre- 
viously condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
chai'ge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were 
crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Floras  (Jos.  Bell. 
Jiid.  ii.  14,  §9)  and  ^'arus,  who  crucified  2000  at 
once  {Aiit.  xvii.  10,  §10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Cross. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other 
insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro- 
perly commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  cri- 
minal had  been  stripped ;  hence  in  the  common 
form  of  sentence  we  find  "  summove,  lictor,  de- 
spolia,  verbera,"  &c.  (Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there 
are  a  host  of  authorities,  Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt. 
vii.  11 ;  Luc.  de  Piscat.  2 ;  Jer.  Comment,  ad 
Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c.  It  was  inflicted  not  with 
the  compaiatively  mild  virgae,  but  the  more  ter- 
rible flagellum  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25), 
which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxt.  3). 
Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails, 
pieces  of  bone,  &c.  to  heighten  tlie  pain  (the 
/xdcrri^  aarpayaKcor^  mentioned  by  Athenaeus, 
&c.  ;  flagrum  pecuinis  ossibus  catcnntmn,  A-pnl.), 
wliich  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died 
under  it  ( Jlp.  de  Pocnis,  1.  viii.).  The  scourging 
geneially  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one  to 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  b)''  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c.,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  at'ter  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7  ;"jos.  Bell.  Jvd.  v.  28, 
ii.  14,  §9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture 
2  B 
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(Acts  xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  hefure  the 
sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity 
from  further  punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22  ;  Jolin 
xix.  1)  ;  and  if  this  view  be  conect,  the  (ppa- 
yfWciicras  in  Matt,  xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as 
so  gi-eat  an  anguish  could  hardly  have  been  en- 
dured twice  (see  Poli  Si/nopsis,  ad  he).  How 
severe  it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy  (Ps.  xsxv. 
15  ;  Is.  1.  6).  Vossius  considers  that  it  was  partly 
legal,  partly  tentative  {Harm.  Pass.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Plut.  de  Us  qui  sero,  &c.  9  ; 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61  ;  John  xix.  17,  Pati- 
bnlmn  fcrnt  per  urhem,  dcinde  affigatar  cruet, 
Plaut.  Carbonar.).  Hence  the  term  Farcifer, — 
crossbearer.  This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  cany- 
ing  the  wood  in  Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews 
notice  the  parallel ;  and  to  this  the  fathers  fanta-s- 
tically  applied  the  expression  in  Is.  is.  6,  "  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder."  They  were 
sometimes  scourged  and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut. 
Hostel,  i.  1,  52).  "  In  some  old  figures  we  see 
our  Lord  described  with  a  table  appendent  to  the 
fringe  of  his  ganneut,  set  full  of  nails  and  pointed 
iron "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2. 
Haerehas  ligno  quod  tuteras.  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50) . 
[Simon  of  Cyrexe.] 

The  place  of  execution  was. outside  the  city 
("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66  ;  "  extra  portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  ii.-4,  6  ;  1  K.  xsn.  13  ;  Acts  vii. 
58  ;  Heb.  xiii.  12  ;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Decl.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  tlie  Campus  ]SIaii:ius 
(Cic.  pro  Eabirio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
pui-pose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes  be 
a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.) ;  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  /lill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  tSttos  [Calvary].  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35  ;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  6) ;  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him  ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  that  "  naked "  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then 
di-iven  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
condemned  were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth 
(in  pictures  of  the  cracifixion  the  cross  is  gene- 
rally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  wa-s  lifted 
upon  it  (aijere,  excurrere,  tollere,  ascendere  in 
criicem ;  Prudent,  irepl  <rre<l>.  I'laut.  Mostel. 
'Cracisahis.'  Id.  Bacch.  2,3,  128.  aviiyov,  isyov, 
^juv  els  &KpovTe\os,  Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  gi-ound,  and  then  lifted  with  it, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost 
prophecy  quotel  by  Barnabas  (Ep.  12),  Srav 
^vKov  K\i6y  Koi  ava(TTrj  (Pearson  on  Creed,  Acts 
iv.).  The  fnnner  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii.  10,  &c.)  of  the  cross 
being  erected  beforehand,  in  terrorera.  Before  the 
nailing  or  binding  took  place  (for  which  see 
CiiOSS),  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kindness 
to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the 
sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually  of  oivos  ifffivp- 
fJ-tarfjievos  or  \e\i^avaifx.evos,  as  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xx\'ii.),  because 
myrrh  was  sopoiific.  Our  Lord  refused  it  that  his 
senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  xv. 
2:!.  JIaimon.  S'tnlwd.  xiii.)  St.  I\Iatt.  calls  it  o^os 
fiera  xo\rjs  (I^DD),  an  expression  used  in  reference 
to  Ps-  Lxix.   21,  but  not  strictly  accurate.     This 
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mercifully  intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  spongeful  of  vinegar  {or  posca,  the  common 
drink  of  Koman  soldiers,  Spart.  Hadr. ;  Plaut.  Mil. 
Gl.  iii.  2,  23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and 
offered  to  our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous 
pity  (Matt,  xx-sni.  48;  Luke'xxiii.  36);  this  He 
tasted  to  allay  the  agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves" 
or  "  malefactors "  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Jos.  Bell.  Jiid.  ii.  6,  &c.),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12)  ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  b)' 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
cjntmion  (KoucrrajSia,  Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  miles  qui 
cruces  assurabat,  Petr.  Sat.  iii.  6 ;  Plut.  Vit. 
Cleom.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
the  surreption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which 
sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days, 
and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gi-adual  benumbing 
and  starvation  (Euseb.  viii.  8 ;  Sen.  Prov.  3). 
But  for  this  guard,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done 
in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  only 
one  survived  out  of  three  to  which  the  same 
Oepairela  iirifieXetrTiiTr]  was  applied  ( Vit.  75). 
Among  the  Con-^-uIsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  .would  be  repeatedly  cnicified,  and 
even  remain  on  the  cross  three  hours  ;  we  are  told 
of  one  who  underwent  it  23  times  (Encycl.  Metr. 
s.  V.  Cross)  ;  the  pain  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  nailing,  and  not  more  than  a  basonful  of 
blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  believe  from  the 
Martyi'ologies  that  Victoriuus  (crucified  head- 
downwards)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of  tlie  legs  (Plaut. 
Poe7i.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  was 
a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as  obsei-ved  by 
Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's 
death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonies 
(which  appears  from  his  inability  to  bear  his  own 
cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish  (Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  vi.  3  ;  Be  pass.  Messiae),  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
"  giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  miracle  (Heb.  v.  7?), 
or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prevento  carnificis  officio,  spi- 
ritum  sponte  dimisit  {adv.  Demetr.)  Still  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  note- 
worthy, since  had  oirr  Lord  been  in  a  swoon  the 
piercing  of  his  pericaidium  (proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lymph  and  blood)  would  have  ensured  death. 
(See  Eschenbach  Opusc.  Med.  de  8'ervatore  nan  ap- 
parcntcr  scd  vere  mortuo,  and  Gniner  de  morte 
Christi  non  synoptica,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch. 
Bibl.)  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (JIark  xv.  44)  ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Sar- 
mentitii  imd  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apolog.  50),  or  letting 
loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Ncr.  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Ttisc.  Q.  i".  43 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin. 
6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48  ;  Juv.  xiv.  77).  Sepulture 
was  generally  tlierefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
be  granted  as  a  special  favour  or  on  grand  occasions 
(Ulp.  1.  ix.  De  off.  Pascons.).  But  in  consequence 
of  Dent.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exceyition 
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was  made  in  favour  oi'  tho  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58  ; 
rf.  Josoph.  Bell.  ./ltd.  iv.  5,  §2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
iixion,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
iliath,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
w  hich  we  shall  very  briotly  abridge  from  the  trea- 
t  im;  of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jiiliu's  Arch.  Bibl.). 
I  hese  are,  1.  The  unnatm-al  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
I  lom  the  lea-st  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
ill  rough  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are 
lull  of  nerves  and  tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance 
from  the  heart),  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish. 
.!.  The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacera- 
f  ions  brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
■j:angrene,  and  eveiy  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
ni'  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
I II lire  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
iiried  back  into  the  veins  :  hence  too  much  blood 
,  I  lids  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
^  stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  yra- 
dually  increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constantiue  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
de  Crucc,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter.  "  An 
edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book"  (ii.  1.54,  note). 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commenfciry 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  types,  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Testirn.  ii. 
20.  On  the  resuiTection  of  the  saints,  see  Lightfoot 
ad  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by  Geba- 
verius — Dissert,  de  Sesur.  sanctorum  cwrfChristo). 
On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  Schoettgen, 
Ilor.  Hehr.  ct  Talmud,  vi.  3,  8.  [Darknioss  ; 
Cross.]  Tlie  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  the 
sirticle,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in  part 
from  Lipsius  ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Crucc,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition, 
with  notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the 
points  in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed 
from  the  ordinary  Jewish  customs  see  Othonis 
Lex.  liahhinicum,  s.  v.  Supplicia;  Bynaeus  de 
Morte  J.  Christi ;  Vossius,  Harm.  Passionis ; 
Carpzov,  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  591,  sq.  &c.  [F.W.F.] 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa- 
rently without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappachath,  firiQ^  (from  PIDV ,  a  root  with 
the  idea  of  'width  ;  comp.  ampidla,  from  amplus). 
Some  clue  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is  perhaps 
afibrited  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of  water  at 
the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedition  after 
David  (1  Sam.  x.xvi.  11,  12,  16),  and  also  of  Elijah 
(IK.  xix.  0).  In  a  sirnUai-  ease  in  the  present  day 
this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of  blue  porous  clay 
— the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — about  9  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  neck  of  about  .3  inches  long,  a  small 
handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle  a 
straight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 
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stiaw,  througli  which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  will  be 
fiuuiliar  to  many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  lilo.  A 
similar  globular  vessel  probably  contained  the  oil 
of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  IG). 
For  the  "  box  "  or  "  horn  "  in  which  the  consecrated 
oil  was  carried  on  special  occasions  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 
second  term,  Bakhook,  p-1!2p3,  probal)ly  like  the 

Greek  bombulos,  jSj/iySuXos,  an  onomatopoietic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice — a  "  cruse  of  honey,"  1  K. 
xiv.  3;  and  an  "earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Appai'ently  very  different  from  both  these  is 
the  other  tenii,  Tzellachah,  nn?V  (found  also  in 
the  forms  H^nl'V  and  Dn^V),  from  a  root  H^V), 
signifying  to  sprinkle  ;  or  perhaps  from  ??V,  to 
ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal.  This  was 
probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  com- 
mon in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20,  "cruse;" 
x.xi.  13,  "  dish  ;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  pans  ;"  also 
Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the  figure  is  ob- 
scured by  the  choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."      [G.] 

CRYSTAL  (rTiS-ISr,  rT]ip  ;  SaXos,  KpixrraK- 
Kos ;  vitrum,  cristallas').  The  word  TT'ID-'IST  is 
translated  "  crystal"  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  some 
precious  substance  is  meant.  It  comes  from  the 
root  "nDT)  to  he  pure,  and  probably  signifies  glass  of 

the  purest  and  most  pr(!cious  kind.  It  occurs  only 
in  this  passage.     [Glass.] 

nip  is  rendered  "  crystal"  in  Ez.  i.  22,  but  in 
other  passages  of  the  0.  T.  "  ice  and  frost."  It  is 
derived  from  mp,  to  make  smooth,  to  make  bald. 

The  word  Kpv(TraK\os,vn.  Rev.  iv.  fi,  xxii.  1,  means 
ice  (Hesych.  KpvffTaWos  rh  ireTnjybs  vSaip  virh  Kpv- 
ovs).  But  it  also  has  a  second  meaning,  and  sig- 
nifies a  mineral  substance  clear  and  transparent 
like  ice,  and  is  so  used  by  St.  John.  [W.  D.] 

CUBIT.    [Measures.] 

CUCKOO;  A.  V.  Cuckow  {^nV \  xdpos; 
larus),  a  bird  found  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  in 
Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15.  Referring  it  to  the 
root  FinEJ'  to  make  thin,  Gesenius  considers  that  the 
sea-gull  is  meant,  because  of  the  smallness  of  its 
body  in  comparison  with  its  apparent  size  and 
spread  of  wing.  Bochart  suggests  the  bird  called 
by  the  Greeks  KeV(/)os.  This  is  a  light  sea-bird  of 
the  petrel  kind,  the  character  of  which  agi-ees  with 
the  etymology  of  9\n€\  '  (Suidas :  K€V(pos  eI5os 
opveov  d^vrdrov  [6  Xeyofxepos  Xdpos]  ecrri  Si 
Kov(j)ov  Kol  i-KiirXeov  toTs  Kvfxaffiv.)  KeV^os 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Graeco-Venetian  version  in 
Lev.  [W.  D.] 

CUCUMBERS  are  named  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
and  once  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  iv  ffiKv-npaTCf.  is 
translated  "  in  a  garden  of  cncumhcrs."  In 
Num.  xi.  5  cucumbers  are  mentioned  among  the 
vegetable  products  of  Egypt,  which  the  mixed 
multitude  regi-etted,  when  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  D^KK'p  {ffiKvoi  or  (rt'/ct'es,, 
cucumcrcs),  which   is   the  plural  form   of  N^'p. 

The  Talmudists  have  Hlt^p,  and  the   Phoenicians 
2  B  2 
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had  the  word  Kov(riiJ.e(ao  (Diosc.  iv.  152),  which  ^  Voijmje,  ii.  106  ;  Chanlin,  Voyages,  viii.  p.  268 


is  firobably  "IVO  Xw'p  "  cucumber  of  Egypt" 
=  ff'iKvs  aypios.  The  same  name  for  cucumber 
exists  in  all  the  cognate  languages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  cucumbers  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  see 
Forskal,  Flora  Aegypt.  p.  169;  Celsii,  Hierohot. 
ii.  249.  The  root  of  the  word  is  XK'p,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  notion  of  hardness  and 
heaviness. 

From   the   same  root  comes    ntJpD,    "    / 
garden  of  cucumbers,  which  occurs  in  Is.  4,  \~^ 
1.  8.     The  LXX.  render  H'.J'ipO  by  criKvi)-  \C 

parov,  and  the  Vulg.  by  cucumerarium. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  the  cucumis  chate 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  abundant  in  Egypt, 
where  it  grows  and  ripens  rapidly.    [W.  D.]  '*'" 

CTJMJMIN  (|i33 ;   KVfiivov ;  cyminurn),  one  of 

the  cultivated  plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  2.5,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed,  but 
with  a  rod ;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  as  one  of 
the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid 
tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like 
fennel  {Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The  seeds  have 
a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a  sauce 
(Plin.  xix.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  [W.  D.] 

CUP.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup"  in  the 
A.  V.  are,  1.  D13  ;  ttottjpiov  ;  calix :  2.  mCJ'p 
only  in    jjlural ;    cnrov'S^la  ;    crateres :    3.   y3J  • 

K6v5v  ;  scyphus :  see  also  further  words  Basin 
and  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  boiTowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  bi-anch  of  workmanship 
(n.  xxiii.  743;  Od.iv.  615, 
618).  Egyptian  cups  were  of 
various  shapes,  either  having 
handles  or  without  them.  In 
Solomon's  time  all  his  drink- 
ing vessels  were  of  gold,  none 
ofsilver(l  K.X.21).  Babylon 
is  compared  to  a  golden  cup 
(Jer.  Ii.  7). 

Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  seen 
figm-ed  in  Layard  {Nin.  ii.  303, 
304;  Nin.  and  Dab.  18G,  190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Phoeni- 
cian workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  wor'ks  themselves.  The 
cups  and  other  vessels  brought 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  thus  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Perse- 
polis  many  figures  are  repre- 
sented bearing  cups  or  va.ses 
which  may  faii'ly  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
describe<l  in  the  book  of  Esther  ''Fsth.  i.  7  ;  Niebuhr, 


PI.  Iviii.).  The  gi'eat  laver ,  or  "sea,"  was  made 
with  a  lim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup  {Cos),  "  with 
flowers  of  lilies"  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  fomi  which  the 
Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (Jahn,  Arch.  §144^. 
The  common  fonn  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  drawing: — 


yrian  cup  with  handle. 
(I.iiyard,  ii.  303.) 


.Assyrian  drinking-cu] 
(Liiyard,  ii.  304.) 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,  30  ;  xi.  446,  465  ;  Birch,  Anc.  Pott.,  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  TToriipia,  weie  often  no 
doubt  foi-med  on  Greek  and  Pioman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (liev.  xvii.  4).  Diet  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera^  [H.  W.  P.] 

CUP-BEAEER  (H^W  ;  olvoxSos  ;  pin- 
cenia),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyiian,  as  well  as  Jewish  rnonarchs. 
The  chief  cupbearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent 
by  Sennacherib  to  Ilezekiah,  appears  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court 
(2  K.  xviii.  17;  Ges.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems 
probable,  from  his  association  with  Rab-saris,  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (D"'"!D"1']),  and  from  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch 
(Ges.  p."973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  establish- 
ment of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cupbearer 
fJoseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  w;is  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxei-xes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia 
(Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cupbearers  are  mentioned 
amono-  the  attendants  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 
comp.  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  324,  326).       [H.  W.  P.] 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three : 

1.  Yereeoth,  T\Ty.  ;  tlie  ten  "  curtains"  of  fine 
linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and  also 
the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-1 3  ;  xx.xvi.  8-17).  The 
charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershonites 
(Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Taber- 
nacle— its  transitoriness  and  sliglitness  ;  and  is  so 
employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  2  Sam. 
^^i.  2  (where  "  cm-tains"  should  be  "the  cuiiain"), 
and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few  later  instances  the 
word  beai-s  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of 
a  tent ;  as  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where 
"habitations"  should  be  "tabernacles,"  niiSK'O, 
poetic  word  for  "  tents  ")  ;  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  j'hore 
"  tabeinacle "  and  "  tent "  are  both  one  word,  TTIN 
=  tent);  Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "  stretcli,"  p3,  is  the 
word  usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
speciallv  of  nomadic  ])eople,  Jer.  xlix.  29;  Hnb.  iii. 
7  ;  Can't,  i.  5  (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueeii  are  still  composed). 


CUSII 
2.  Masac,  "ipD  ;  the  "  hanging"  for  the  door- 
way of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  7,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5  ;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25  : 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  taber- 
nacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain"  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"  is  shared  equally  between 
Mmac  and  a  very  different  word — Kelai,  '^)P\>. 
Tlie  idea  m  the  root  of  Masac  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  ("JSD  ;  Ges.  951).  If  this  be  so, 
the  Masac  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — a  thing  na- 
tural and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East  (see 
one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis, 
]!.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  tabemacle  will  be  best  examined 
under  Tabernacle. 

Besides  "cuitain"  and  "hanging,"  Masac  is 
rendered  "  coveiing  "  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21  ;  Num.  iv.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  ;  Ps.  cv.  39 ; 
Is.  x.xii.  8. 

3.  Dok,  pi.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once  (Is. 
xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaphor  of  a 
tent.  [G.] 

GUSH  (t^'•'l^  ;  Xovffl ;  Aethiopis,  and  Chusi), 
a  Benjamite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii. 
'fhere  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of 
sreat  antiquity  {Eicald,  Psalmen,  9).  Cush  was 
probably  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  David  for  the 
pui-pose  of  "rewarding  evil  to  him  who  was  at 
peace  with  him" — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we 
mav  (rather  from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

CUSH  (t/'-ia  ;  yiovs  ;  Chus  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10)  ;  Aldioiria,  AlOloires,  Aethw 
opid;  CusiiiTE  "it^'-ia,  hieio^,  Aethiops  ;  pi. 
D^E'-13,  D''*J)'3  ;  fem.  JT'C'-IB),  the  name  of  a  son 

of  Ham,  apparently  the  eldest,  and  of  a  tenitory  or 
territories  occupied  by  his  descendants.  1.  lu  the 
genealogy  of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an 
individual,  for  it  is  said  "Cush  begat  Nimrod" 
(Gen.  X.  8;  1  Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older 
than  his  time  he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country 
allotted  to  him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cush 
are  enum„erated: — his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah 
or  Sabta,  Kaamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha  ;  his 
gi-andsons,  the  sons  of  Kaamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan  ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  iufonnation 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Ni- 
neveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  pre- 
ference are,  (1.)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "  he  went 
toi  th  [into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  ac- 
count given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom  :  and  (2.)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy 
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passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.     We  may  thus  distin- 
guish a  primaeval  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.     The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Pai-adise :   it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to   the  northward   of  Assyria.     It   is 
possible  that  Cush  is   in  this  case  a  name  of  a 
])eriod  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  more  p.obable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  w;is  named  from 
this  older  country.     Most  ancient  nations  thus  con- 
nected  their    own    lands    with    I'aiadise,  or  with 
primaeval  seats.     In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  N.le;  the  Aiabs  have  told  of  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise   of  Shedddd  the  son  of  'A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts  ;  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in 
Greece ;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ;  all  canying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territoiies 
where  they  established  themselves.     The  Cushan 
mentioned  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Cush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaim  is  heie  in- 
tended [Cushan].     In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  teimed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  teiritory  probably  perfectly  cone- 
sponds  to    the  African   Cush   of  the  Bible.     The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  ot  the  Gieeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.      The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  traced  fiom  Meroe  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.     We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  bnt  .Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Arabia,  Raamah,  &c.],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.     Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to   the    Euphrates   and   Tigris.     Philological   and 
ethnological    data    lead    to   the   same   conclusion ._ 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Se- 
mitic primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by   scholars  Cushite  and  .Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods  ;  the  one  of  Nigi'itians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later 
one,  of  Cushites,  "  fi-om  Ethiopia  properly  so  allied, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India"   {Genesis  of  the  Earth,  ^x.,  pp.  214,  5). 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia  ;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,"  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  con- 
nexion   in   very    early    times    between    Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  'the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a 
deified   hero,    being  the   same  as    that  by  which 
Meroij  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Kaw- 
linson's    Herod,  i.   pp.   442,  3).     History  affords 
m;my  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,   Arabia, 
and  Ethiopia.     Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethio- 
pian ")  who  was  defeated  by  .-\sa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 


2.  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  in  all  I  phonetic  characters 


»  Ideographic  writinsr  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
ranian nations  ;  at  least  such  alone  have  kept  to  it, 
partlv  or  wholly,  in  spite  of  their  after  knowledge  of 
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aimy :  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22nd)  bears 
Dailies  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have  had 
a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk,  Shi- 
shak,  Sheshak  ;  Namuret,  Nimrod ;  Tekrut,  Teklut, 
Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mizraites  illus- 
trates that  of  the  Cushites  [Capiitoji]  :  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  after  their  aiTival  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
west ;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements  along 
the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore 
of  the  Feisian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  northward  to 
Nineveh  ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along  the 
south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  part 
of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands.  These 
must  have  been  sea-faring  peoples,  not  wholly  un- 
like the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be 
always  traced  where  very  massive  architectural  re- 
mains are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly 
Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the  native 
leligion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship, 
and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship.  These 
indications  do  not  tail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites 
or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
.[Ethiopia.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSH'AN(|K'-13;   Aldioires  ;  Adhiopia,  Eah. 

iii.  7),  possibly  the  same  as  Cushan-rishathaim 
(A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii. 
8,  10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
phet seems  to  favour  this  supposition.  First  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  Divine  favour 
(ver.  2)  ;  ho  then  speaks  of  tlie  wonders  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  "  God  came  fiom  Teman,  and 
the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  "  ;  and  he  adds, 
"I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction:  [and]  the 
tent-curtains  of  the  land  of  Midiau  did  tremble,"  as 
though  referring  to  the  fear  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  at  the  manifestations  of  God's  favour  for 
His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim,  the  first  recorded 
oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  may  have  been 
already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into 
Palestine.  The  Midianites,  certainly  allied  with  the 
Muabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites  aird 
plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.)  ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  Balaam  was  sent  for  from 
Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps  the  Aram-naharaim  of  the 
oppressor.  Habakkuk  afterwards  alludes  to  the 
crossmg  of  Jordan  or  the  lied  Sea,  or  both  Cver. 
8-10,  15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  (12,  13,  14).  There  is  far  less  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic 
Cush.      [ChDSIIAN  RlSIIAlHAIM.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSH'I  ('•tJ'ia  ;  Xovcri ;  Chusi),  a  name  occur- 
ring more  than  once  in  the  O.  T.  1.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the  court  of  king 
J(!hoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).  2.  Father  of  Zepha- 
niah  the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  3.  (With  the 
article,  '•K'-ISH,  i.e.  "the  Cushite,"  "the  Ethio- 
pian;"' 6Xov(Ti;  C/t»si)  a  man  apparently  attached 
to  Joab's  person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being 
I'ecognised  by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings 
to  David,  luilikc  Ahimaaz  who  was  well  aware  of 
fhe  effect  vhcy  were  sure  to  jiroilucc.  That  Cuslii 
ivas  a  tiireigner — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name 
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— is  also  slightly  conoboi'ated  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  ground  in  the  Jordan  valley — "  the  way  of  the 
'  Ciccar '"  —  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was 
enabled  to  outrun- him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23, 
31,  32).  Ewald,  however,  conjectures  that  a  mode 
of  running  is  heie  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz, 
and  by  which  he  was  recognised  a  long  distance  off 
by  the  watchman. 

CUTH'AH  or  CUTH  (nri13,  n-13 ;  Xoved, 
Xovd  ;  Joseph.  XovOos  ;  Cutha),  one  of  the 'coun- 
tries wiience  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30)  ;  these,  intermixing 
with  tlie  renmant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  (oi  Kara  t7]v  'E^paiwi' 
yXHTTav  XovBcuoi,  Kara  Se  r^v  'EWriViov  Sojua- 
peiVai,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided ;  Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of'  the 
Cuthaeans  in  the  inteiior  of  Peisia  and  Media 
(Atit.  ix.  14,  §3,  X.  9,  §7).  Two  localities  liave  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus'  account.  For  the  one 
we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geographers, 
who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Kutha, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which  one 
of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7)  was 
named ;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins  of 
Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Volkertafel,  p. 
252)  ;  the  caual  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  conesponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Stiab.  si.  524, 
xvi.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued  until 
Alexander's  expedition ;  and  it  therefore  appears 
doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have  gained 
sutlicient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the  removal 
of  any  considerable  nujnber ;  their  habits  would 
have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if  prac- 
ticable. The  comiexion  between  the  Samaiitans  and 
the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §6,  xii.  5,  §5),  and 
between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthaeans  as  expressed 
in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee  Paraplu'ast  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who  substitutes  D''''3niD 
for  jITV,  and  in  the  Targum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where 
a  similar  change  is  made,  is  without  doubt  to  be 
refeiTed  to  the  traditional  belief  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Her.  i.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPIiE. 

[Excommunication.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH]  (1.  riDX', 
s.  /■.  U-p,  s.  III.,  both  from  D'lK'  (Buxtorf),  "ILD^ 
(Gesen.'  p.  1395),  cut:  2.  nhii,  ^om  "Tj^'  ^>»"'<^ 
(Gesen.  p.  264)  ;  ivTOfiiSes  ;  incisurae :  3.  VpVp, 
s.,  from  yip,  engrave  (Gesen.  p.  12Q8)  ;  ypafi/xara 
(TTiKTo, ;  stigmata).  The  prohibition  (Lev.  xix.  2S) 
against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the  fiosh  for  the  dead 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ])a;alli'l  pas- 
Sciges  (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  sliav- 
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iiig  the  head  with  the  same  view  is  equally  for- 
bidden. But  it  appears  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that 
hOine  outward  mani testation  of  j^iief  in  this  way 
was  not  wholly  forl)iiit!en,  or  was  at  ie;ist  tolerated. 
'I'he  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be 
nought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the  super- 
stitious or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  A  notion  apparently  existed  that 
self-inflicted  baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitia- 
tory etlicacy  in  respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
jierhaps  as  representing,  in  a  modified  degree,  the 
solemnity  of  human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus 
(iv.  71)  describes  tlie  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of 
a  deceased  king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than 
six  human  victims,  besides  otierings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
olfered  up  (//.  xxiii.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  (//.  xxiii.  141;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
67,  with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  605  ;  Eurip.  Ale.  425 ; 
Seneca,  Hippol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  {De  Cun- 
sol.  ad  Apollon.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Reiske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  {Solon. 
1"2-21,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  efiect ;  "  mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto  "  (Z'e  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.  "  Ye  shall 
not  make  cuttings  for' (propter)  the  dead  tJ'QJ? 

(Lev.  xix.  28  ;  Ges.  731  ;  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hehr.  ii. 
xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "  after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foieheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis ;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  anns  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian, 
Asinus,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ;  de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  658,  681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  prac- 
tices in  the  worship  of  Bellona  ai-e  mentioned  by 
Lucan  (Phars.  i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  Aelius 
Lampridius  {Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertulhau  (Apol. 
9),  and  Lactantius  (Biv.  Instlt.  i.  c.  21,  29, 
Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means  used  for 
allaying  a  storm,  uses  the  words  ivroixa  iroievvTfS, 
which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  pro- 
bably ofteiing  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191, 
ii.  119,  with  Schweighaeuser's  note  ;  see  also  Vug. 
Aen.  ii.  116  ;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians 
whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  amonsj  the 
Syrimis,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become 
neighbours  (Selden,  de  Dils  Syrk,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 
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Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  i.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modem  Persians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
seyn,  at  which  a  man  is  j)araded  in  the  chai'acter  of 
the  saint,  with  points  of  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express  grief 
by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  aims,  and 
breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  Gosjlyens  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahniinical 
friars,  endeavour  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the 
native  negi'o  African  tribes  also  the  practice  ap- 
pears to  prevail  of  offering  human  sacrifices  at  the 
death  of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Voyages,  vi.  482,  ix>  58, 
490  ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  237  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  59  ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63  ;  Pern,  i.  86  ; 
Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i.  116;  Strab.  xv. 
711,  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  .54;  Living- 
stone, Travels,  p.  318,  588  ;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  no. 
cxxxi.  179;   Muratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing 
marks  {ariyixaTo),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or 
adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20,  xvii.  o), 
XapaT'/ia  ettI  ttis  xeipjis  t?)S  5e|(as  koL  iirl  tHov 
fj.eTtiiraiv,  and,  though  in  a  contrary  direction,  by 
Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  5) 
and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says,  (Tri^ovrai  iravrss, 
01  fjLfv  is  Kapirohs,  ol  Se  is  avx^vas,  Kol  awh  rovSe, 
atravTfs  'AaavptuL  (riyfj.aTO(popiov(n  (de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  p.  684).  A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
was  current  among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakim 
bore  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were 
discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  dc  Leg.  Hcbr. 
ii.  XX.  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes 
the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  ((riS^pqi  ireirv- 
picfievcf),  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  819  ;  Spencer,  416). 
The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit 
of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  members  of  Brahminical  sects  in  India  aie 
distinguished  by  marks  on  the  forehead,  often  er- 
roneously supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of 
caste  (Niebuhr,  Dcscr.  de  I'Ar.  58  ;  Voyages,  i.  242  ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206,  445  ;  Olearius,  Travels, 
299  ;  Elphinstone,  India,  i.  195).        [H.  W.  P.j 

CY'AMON  (Kvafiav;  Chelirwn),  a  place  named 
only  in  Judith  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (avKdiv, 
A.  V.  "  valley  ")  over  against  {avivavri)  Esdrelom. 
If  by  "  Esdrelom"  we  rway  underst-,and  Jezreel,  this 
description  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modem 
village  Tell  Kaiinnn,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Carmel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  overlooking  the 
Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Rob.  id.  1 14 ;  A'an  dn 
Velde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known  to  Eusebius 
(Kafi/jLoivd)  ai)d  Jerome  (i'iinaria),a.nd  is  mentioned 
by  them  in  the  Onomasticon.  They  identify  it 
with  Camox,  the  burial-place  of  Jair  the  (iileadite. 
Robinson  suggests  its  identity  with  JOKNKAii.   [G.] 

CYMBAL,  CYMBALS  (Wb'^b'^orn'nb'iJ^), 
a   percussive   musical   instrument,   from   ??^',   to 
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tinkle  (coinp.  his  two  ears  shall  tingle,  n37''^*n 
1  Sam.iii.  11,  and  a  fish-spear,  ?V?V,  Job  xli.  7) ; 
possibly  so  called  from  its  tinkling  sound.  The 
three  instruments  which  appeo'-  to  have  been  most 
in  common  use  amongst  the  Hebrews  weie  Nebel, 
?33,  Cinnoor,  -)i])3,  and  Tzikel,  .^^^V.  Two 
kinds  of  C3'mbals  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5, 
yOK*  h'h'i,  "loud  cymbals,"  cijmhala  henc- 
sonantia,  or  castagnettes,  and  ny-1"ir)  ''^V^V 
"^  high-sounding  cymbals,"  cymbala  jubilattonis. 
The  former  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  bi-ass 
or  of  some  other  hand  metal ;  two  plates  were  at- 
tached to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were 
smote  together  to  produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter 
consisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand, 
and  struck  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the 
renowned  conductors  of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
employed  the  "  loud  cymbals"  possibly  to  beat  time, 
and  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to 
take  part  in  the  sacred  chant.  Lewis  says— but 
he  does  not  support  his  statement  by  any  authority 
— that  "  there  was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be 
in  choir  at  once."  The  use  of  cymbals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
or  to  sacred  occasions :  they  were  employed  tor 
militiiry  purposes,  as  also  by  the  Hebrew  "women 
as  a  musical  accompaniment  to  their  national  dances. 
The  "  loud  cymbals"  are  the  same  with  D"'J^^-'!iO 
A.  V.  "  cymbals,"  performed  on  by  the  band  wliich 
accompanied  David  when  he  brought  up  the  ai'k  of 
God  from  Kirjath-Joarim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  11  y  a  chez  les  Oi  ientaux," 
says  Munk,  "  deux  especes :  Tune  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts  et  qui  sont 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes;  Tautre  est 
composee  de  deux  demi-sph6res"'cieuses  en  metal." 
Lampe  has  wiitten  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  and 
military  bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian 
piatti,  are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
saucers,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held 
by  the  performer  in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  "  high-sounding  cymbals  "  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  o-rand 
character.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
who  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  instru- 
ment of  pure  percussion)  ;  and  whilst  he  holds  one 
cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against  the 
other  \yhich  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  is  only  struck  on  one  side  and  with  one  stick. 
In  piactice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are  struck 
simult;uieoubly,  and  an  ell'ect  of  percussion  is  thus 
produced  which  powerfidly  marks  the  time. 

The  noun  metzillotli,  ni?Vp,  found  in  Zech.  xiv. 
20,  is  regarded  by  some  ci  itics  as  expressive  of  certain 
musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the  Israelites 
on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A.  V.  venders 
Ihc  woid  " bells,"  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from 
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77V.  The  most  generally  received  ojiinion,  how- 
ever, is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces  or  plates  ot 
brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria  at- 
tached to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (Se'e  Men- 
delssohn's Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms  ;  Kimchi,  Com- 
ment, in  foe;  Lewis,  Origities  Hebraeae,  Lond. 
1724,  176-7;  Forkel,  Geschichte  d.  Musik ;  Jahn, 
Archaeology,  American  ed.,  cap.  v.  §96,  2 ;  Munk, 
Palestine,  456;  Esendier,  Diction,  of  Music,  i 
11--)  [D.  W.  M.] 

CYPEESS  (nnri ;  LXX.  omits  ;  ilex).  Celsius 
{Hierob.  ii.  269,  70)  defends  the  i-endering  of  the 
Vulg.  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  flj^,  to  be  hard  (as  in  Latin  we  get 
robur,  an  oak)  equally  well  suits  the  cypress. 
Van  de  Velde  describes  the  cypresses  of  Lebanon, 
and  there  is  gi-eat  probability  that  the  tree  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is 
identical  with  the  Kvirdpia-iros  of  Eccles.  xxiv.  13, 
1.10.  The  evergi-een  cypress  {cup.  sempervirens  of 
Linnaeus)  is  a  large  coniferous  tree  very  common  in 
Palestine.  Its  wood  is  fi-agrant,  very  compact  and 
heavy.  It  hardly  ever  rots,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  making  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
Pococke  has  obsen'ed  that  fhe  cypress  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summits  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  at  a  considerable  altitude  its  form  is 
modified,  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  oak.     [Cedar.] 

[W.  D.] 

CY'PRUS  {KWpos).  This  island  was  in  early 
times  in  close  commercial  connexion  with  Phoenicia ; 
and  theie  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
[Chittim.]  Josephus  makes  this  identification 
m  the  most  express  terms  {XeOifia  .  .  .  Kvirpos 
auTTj  vvv  Ka\e7rai;  Ant.  i.  B,  §1;  so  Epiphan. 
Haer.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have  settled 
in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as 
is  distinctly  imphed  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  The  first 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.  In 
Acts  xi.  19,  20  it  appears  prominently  in  connexion 
with  the  earliest  spieading  of  Christianity,  fiist  as 
receiving  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as 
furnishing  disciples  who  preached  the  gospel  to 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when  Paul  was  sent 
with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his  first  missionaiv 
journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene  of  their  laboui's 
(Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated  and  took  difierent  routes,  the  latter  went 
to  his  native  island,  taking  with  him  his  relative 
Mark,  who  had  also  been  there  on  the  previous 
occasion  (Acts  xv.  39).  Another  Christian  of 
Cyprus,  lAlnason,  called  "  an  old  disciple,"  and  there- 
fore probably  an  early  convert,  is  mentioned  7\cts 
xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island  are  purely 
geographical.  On  St.  Paid's  return  from  the  third 
missionary  journey,  they  "sighted"  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  voyage  from 
Patara  to  Tyre  (ib.  3).  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  to  Kome,  they  sailed  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be  under 
the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii.  4),  and  also  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  curi-ent, 
which  sets  noi'therly  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
and  westerly  with  considerable  force  along  Cilicia. 
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All  the  notices  of  Cypius  coutained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
lleursius  (Meursii  'Opcra,  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the 
Wediten-anean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the 
east,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly 
visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  island. 
Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Papiios], 
and  its'^political  history  has  almost  always  been 
associated  with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a 
rich  and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers 
were  famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  mefcils, 
especially  copper.  This  circmnstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  th^f  island  and  Judaea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  26-_'8) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows  : — After 
being  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod. 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire 
(ib.  iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  .against  Greece 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again 
became  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of 
Issus,  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  ofl' 
Sal  AMIS  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (B.C.  306)  the 
victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, — but 
the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherishetl 
possessions.  It  became  a  Roman  province  (B.C. 
58)    under  circumstances   discreditable   to    Rome. 
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Copper  Coin  of  Cypnis,  under  Etnp.  Clamlius. 
Ohr.  [GL]AV1)1VS  .  CAESA[R].   H.-adol  limp,  to  left.  Rev. 
Eni  KoMINIoY  n[POKA]OY  ANSYHA  KYHPIO/N. 


At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was 
separately  governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was 
made  an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 
From  this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiy.  p.  68.3)  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  as  by  Baronius,  that 
St.  Luke  used  the  word  avdviraros  (proconsul), 
because  the  island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia, 
by  others,  as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the 
evangelist  employs  the  word  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  But,  in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor 
afterwards  made  this  island  a  senatorial  province ; 
so  that  St.  Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
correct.  Further  confiniflation  is  supplied  by  coins 
and  inscriptions,  which  mention  other  proconsuls 
of  Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Sergius 
Paulus.  The  governor  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Paphos  on  the  west  of  the  island.  Under  the 
Roman  empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of 
Paphos  and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  tlie  Feut. 
Tal)le.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Cypnis  was  a  ten-ible  insur- 


rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which 
led  to  a  massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
and  then  of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Jlilman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  9th  century 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Sar.-icens.  In  the 
12  th  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cnisaders,  under 
our  king  Richard  I.  Jlaterials  for  the  description  of 
Cyprus  are  suppLsd  by  Pococke  and  ^'on  Hammer. 
But  see  especially  Engel's  Kijpros,  Berlin,  1843,  and 
Ross's  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halikarnassos,  Rhodos,  u. 
der  Insel  Cypern,  Halle,  1852.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvpiwri),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities) 
Pentapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the 
modern  Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from  the 
ten-itory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Egypt  on  the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land 
descending  by  tenaces  to  the  sea ;  and  it  wa.s  cele- 
brated for  its  climate  and  fertility.  It  is  ob-  ■ 
servable  that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii.  10, 
"  the  parts  of  Libya  about  (koto)  Cyrene,"  exactly 
coiTesponds  with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
(Ai/3u7j  Tf  ■jrepl  Kvpijvriv,  liii.  12),  mid  also  with 
the  language  of  Josephus  (tj  irphs  Kvp-qv-qv  Ai^urj ; 
Ant.  xvi.  6,  §1).     [Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, — that,  though 
on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city;  that  the 
Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  connected  with 
Crete,  fi-om  which  it  is  separated  by  no  gi-eat  space 
of  sea.  The  Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of 
Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C.  631  ; 
and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  commerce, 
but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became 
a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  period  that 
we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with  great  privi- 
leges. Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  introduced  them, 
because  he  thought  they  would  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4)  :  they 
became  a  prominent  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2) ;  and  they  afterwards 
received  much  consideration  from  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6,  §5).  See  1  Mace.  xy.  23.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  {Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the  Jewish 
war  they  rose  against  the  Rornan  power.  Another 
insunection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to  gi-eat 
disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay  which 
was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  75  that  the  territory  of  Cyrene 
(having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans  as  a 
legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon),  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Crete  (B.C.  07)  tlie  two  were  united  in  one 
province,  and  together  frequently  called  Cret;i- 
Cyrene.  Under  Constantine  they  were  again 
separated.     [Crete.] 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (^ confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  oirb  tov 
wphs  Al^vtiu  Kara^ad/xov  fJ-^XP^  '''''"'  ^P'<"'' 
AldiOTfias,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  X.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  Clu-istianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Slatt.  xxvii.  32 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  26)  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cpenaica  were  in  Jentsalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the   synagogues  in  .Jerusalem  (ib.  vi.  9). 
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Christian  converts  from  Cyrenft  were  among  those 
who  contributed  actively  to  the  fonnation  of  the 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  20),  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  labour- 
ing at  Autioch  when  Baraabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
on  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (ib. 
xiii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Murk  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia  Cella,  Viaygio 
da  Tripoli,  kc.  Genon,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyage  daiis 
la  Marnvtriqiie,  la  Cyre'naique,  &c.  Paris,  1827- 
1829;  Trige,  lies  Cyrenenses.  Hafti.  1848; 
Beechey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  &c.  London,  1828 ;  Baith,  Wanderungen 
durch  das  Punische  u.  Kyrendische  Kiistenland, 
Berlin,  1849 ;  Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North 
Africa,  London,  18.36.  '  [J.  S.  H.] 


IVtradniclini  (Attiu  Uilunt)  of  Cyrene. 

Obv.  Sucred  silphium  plant.     Kev.  KYPA.     Head  of  bearded 

Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  ri^ht. 

CYRE'NIUS  (Kvpiivios,  Luke  ii.  2),  the  literal 
Knglish  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
QuiiiiNiTS  (not  Quirinius ;  see  Meyer,  in  loo. ; 
Suetflu.  Tiber.  49  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  48).  The 
full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He  was 
consul  A.u.c.  742,  li.c.  12,  and  made  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in  a.d.  6 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §5).  He  was  sent  to  make 
an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there,  and  in  Judaea,  a  census  or 
a.TToypa<pi]  (Joseph.  I.  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §1).  But 
this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identified 
with  one  \yhich  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Satuniinus  was  governor 
of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable  difficulty, 
which  has  been  variously  solved,  either  by  sup- 
posing some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke  (a 
supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by  any  ex- 
ternal critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some  unusual 
sense  to  his  words,  avrr)  ri  airoypa(l>T!]  Trpdrrj 
iy4v€T0  T)ye)xovivovTOS  ttjs  'S.vplas  KvprjVLOv. 
JTany  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  g.  Peri- 
zonius,  Usher,  Petavius,  StoiT,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  was  go- 
vernor of  Syria,"  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evano;elists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  aud  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
tne  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
lei'tiY  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quirinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  di.s- 
tiii'jiiislicd  L,'rammarian,  in  his  Conunentatio  de 
i^i/iifi  /i'diii'iiioruni proriiici't  a  Caesare  Augiisfo  ad 
T.  Wspasianum,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  ihat 
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Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.     This  he 
supports  by  the  following  considerations : — 

In  9  B.C.  Sentius  Satuniinus  succeeded  M.  Titius 
in  the  province  of  Svria,  and  governed  it  tliree 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §2),  who,  as  it  appeal's,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  B.C.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Geiinany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
in  A.D.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors  of 
Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Suljiicius  Quirinus, 
in  A.D.  6.  Now  from  the  maxim  acted  on  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  Cass.  Iii.  23),  that  none  should  hold 
an  imperial  province'for  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  years.  Varus  cannot  have  been  govemui 
of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  B.C.  6  to 
A.D.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  governors? 
One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusius  Saturninus, 
whose  name  occm's  as  "  legatus  Syriae  "  on  a  coin 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  4  or  5.  But  his  proconsulate  will 
not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  or  two  governors 
must  be  supplied  between  Varus,  ending  4  B.C., 
and  Volusius,  4  or  5  A.D. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  irpoiTT]  iyiv^TO  vye- 
fxovfvovTos  rrjs  ^ivpias  Kvpriviov.  Could  Qui- 
rinus have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From 
Jan.  to  Aug.  B.C.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after 
that  he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  {mox 
expugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Hornonadensiwm  castellis 
insignia  triumphi  adeptus,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48'. 
Now  Zumpt  apphes  the  exhaustive  process  to  the 
provinces  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  fiom 
the  inquiry  Asia, — Pontus  aud  Bithynia — and  (ia- 
latia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as 
he  shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion. 
Cass.  liv.  4)  fi-om  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards, 
who  was  charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  ot 
Syria,  attempted  repetere  provinciam  amis  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a 
fort  in  Cilicia  {ib.  ii.  78-80) — attached  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the 
accounts  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xij.  5.3)  of  the 
Clitae,  a  seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  aspera,  who  on 
two  occasions  were  rei)ressed  by  troops  sent  by  the 
governors  of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  ot 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
what  timei  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  datus  rector  C.  Caesari  Armeniam  ob- 
tinenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his 
well-known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in 
A.D.  6;  for  Caius  Caesar  died  in  A.D.  4.  Zumpt, 
bv  arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but 
very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his 
first  governorship  at  from  B.C.  4  to  B.C.  1 ,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  difli- 
culty.  But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lati- 
tude allowed  by  the  words  irpdmr)  iyevero,  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  refeiTed  to  more  than 
once  (Ann.  iii.  48),  we  learn  that  in  A.D.  21, 
Tiberius  asked  of  the  Senate  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popidai-  for  other 
reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  beamse  of  his  "  sor- 
dida  et  p  •acpotens  senectvs." 
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For  the  controversy  resperting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt's  discovery,  sec 
\Viner,  ut  supra:  (ireswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii.  ;  Browne's  Ordo  Saeclorum,  Appendix  ii.  40  (!'. ; 
and  Wieselur,  Chronologisclie  Synopse  der  vier  Evan- 
gelicn,  109  ft'.  [H.  A.] 

CY'RUS  {pyi,  or  J^hi^,  i.e.  Coresh;  Vivpos  ; 

probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pers.  hohr, 
the  sun ;  Sans,  sura :  so  Pfut.  Artax.  c.  1  ;  cf. 
Gesen.  27ics.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  x.xxvi.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod,  i. 
107  ;  Xen.  Ci/rop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Maudane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  kuig  of  JleJia,  and 
Cambyses  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
raenidae."  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  Astyages,  it. 
is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant  gi-andson,  but 
the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he  charged  with 
the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i.  109  ff'.), 
and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of 
Agradates  (Strab.  sv.  729).  His  real  parentage 
was  discovered  by  the  imperious  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod,  i.  114),  and 
when  he  gi-ew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and 
genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.     The 
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tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time  alienated 
a  large  faction  of  the  Jledes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a 
revolt  which  ended  in  tlie  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
Jledian  king  n.C.  559,  near  Pasargadae(j/M/'j//i-^«/;, 
Strab.  XV.  730).  After  consolidating  the  empire 
which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered  on  tliat  caieer 
of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
east.  Ju  B.C.  54o  (?)  he  defeated  Croesus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize  of  his  success. 
While  his  general  Harpagus  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  reduction  of  Asia  IMinor,  Cyrus  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonians.  Babylon  fell 
before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of 
Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (B.C.  538).  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  for  greater 
designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns 
in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctes. 
Pers.  cc.  5  ff.).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the  Mas- 
sagetae,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214 ;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.C.  529  (Clinton,  F.  IT.  vol.  ii.  301  ff.). 
His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (Arr.  Exp. 
Al.  vi.  29),  the  scene  of  his  tirst  decisive  victory 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  351). 


It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyras  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  tiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
tused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empiie  which  he 
left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  Oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion  ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 


»  In  an  inscription  lie  is  described  as  "  Son  of 
Cambyses,  the  powerful  king"  (Col.  Rawlinson,  on 
Herod,  i.  107). 

■»  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Manchcs- 


Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  mai'ks  an  e])ocli 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  European  life;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of  Grecian 
art  and  philosojihy,  and  the  foundation  of  the  ilonian 
constitution  synchronize  with  the  triumph  of  the  Ariau 
race  in  the  east  (cf.  Niebuhr,  Gcsch.  Ass.  p,  232). 
But  while  the  position  which  Cyi'us  occupied 
with  regard  to  thp  nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
signilicant,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
full  of  a  more  peculiar  interest.'' 


ter  that  the  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  the  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germany 
(Pressel,  s.  v.  Ct/nis  in  Herzog-'s  EiuykJop.).  It  ia 
impossible  that  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiali  can  be 
merely  a  satrajj  of  Xerxes. 
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Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a 
generous  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognised 
in  him  "a  shepherd  _"  of  the  Lord,  an  "anointed" 
king  (Is.  xlv.  1 ;  IT'^D,  Messiah  ;  t^  xP'""'''?  M""! 
Cliristo  meo) ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the  pro- 
phecy with  their  religious  issue  ;  and  if  that  appear 
to  be  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represents  the 
i-estoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israelites 
to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  victories 
(Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
permanent  efforts  which  Persia  has  wrought  upon 
the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the  Jewish 
people  than  through  any  other  channel.  The  laws, 
the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins  of  the 
material  grandeur  of  Persia  have  passed  away  ;  and 
still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  effects  which 
they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect  also 
the  pai'allel,  which  has  been  already  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  east,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the 
west.  The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  independence. 
Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signalised 
by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church ;  the  secopd  by 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found  its  outward 
embodiment  in  "  the  great  Synagogue  ;"  the  other 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonaeans. 

The  eilict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3;  Ezr.  i.  1-4,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  V.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  Judaism;  and  the  great  changes  hy  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1 .  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  caftivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  faint  image  of 
that  ]\Iessianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatiy  in  Judah ;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  form  in  which  the  law 
might  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  ti-eedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  captivity  wliich  was  tlie  punishment 
of  idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognised  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  preparation 
was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  bo 
realised  by  the  mass.  Prayer — public  and  private 
— assumed  a  new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptures  were  collt'ctcd. 
The  "  law  was  fenced "  by  an  oral  tradition. 
Synagogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed. 
Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not 
supersede  them  in  jiopular  regard 
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be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily 
national.  The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
nations,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed  ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispensa- 
tion were  already  made  when  the  "  Dispersion" 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(comp.  Niebuhr's  Gesch.  Assurs  unci  Babels,  224  ff. ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  GO  ff';  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenthmis,  i.  13  ft'.).  [Dispersion 
OF  THE  Jews.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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DAB'AREH  (nni"n  ;  Ae^^a;  Alex.  Ae^f.a0: 

Dahereth'),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This  name  is  incorrectly 
spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should  be  Dabekath  ; 
which  see. 

DAB'BASHETH  {T\^!2r\ ;  Baiddpa^a;  Alex. 

Aa^atrdai ;  Debbaset/i),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

DAB'ERATH  (with  the  art.  in  Josh.  rT13'^n  ; 

Aa^ipdoO  ;  Alex.  Aa^pa.6  ;  in  Chron.  by  double 
copying,  rrfv  Ae^epl  koI  Tr]v  Aafiwp  ;  Ikibereth), 
a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  IS) 
named  as  next  to  Chisloth-Tabor.  In  the  list  of 
Levitical  cities  however  in  1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in 
Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name  in  the  original  is 
the  same,  though  in  thejV.  V.  "  Dabareh  "),  it  is 
stilted  as  belonging  to  Issachar.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Dabaritta  {AaPap'iTTCov  Kd/xr])  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  [B.  J.  ii.  21,  §3).  Under  Ihe  name  of 
Bebarieh  it  still  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Taboi 
(ii.  350).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde 
(ii.  374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  His  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
14).     But  this  event  probably  took  place  far  away. 

[G.] 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24 ; 
comp.  37,42). 

DACO'BI  (AoKOv^S;  Alex.  AaKOV^i;  Accuba), 
1  Esd.  V.  28,     [Akkub.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDE'US  (1  Esd.  viii. 
45,  46),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Creet 
AoSSalos,  or  AoASalos,  which  is  itself  a  corruption 
of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  arising  out  of  the  preceding 
word  hv.     [Iddo.]  [B.  V.  W.] 

DA'GON  (Jin,   Adyccv,  a  diminutive  of  3"^, 

a  fish,  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment:  cf.  Gesen. 
'Thes.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4;  Sanclion.  p.  28  ;  Movers, /"/ioeMfo.i.  144)  cor- 
relative of  Ataigatis  [Atargatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdnd  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccabaoan  wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  4,  xi.  4 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagon 
likewise  ajipear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  (near 


4.   Above  all,  tlie  bond  by  which  "the  ])eojW?  Jamnia),  and  Beth-I);igon  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41) 
of  (iod"  was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to    and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).    [Betii-DagON.]    Dagon 
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was   ropreswitod  with  thf  larc  ;mri  hands  of  a  man 
and  the  t;iil  of  a  iish  (1  Sam.  v.  5). 

In  the  Babylonian 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  ('XI  5a- 
Ktuv)  is  applied  to  a 
fish-like  being  who 
"  rose  from  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Be- 
rosus,  in  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assurs,  p.  477) 
as  one  of  the  gi'eat 
benefactoi's  of  men." 
Nielnihr  appears  to 
identify  this  being  with 
the  Phoenician  god,  but 
Rawlinson  {Herodotus,  i.  523  fl'.)  regards  them  as 
wholly  distinct.  It  may  have  been  from  a  confusion 
with  the  Babylonian  deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon 
has  been  compared  with  Zei/s  apSrpios,  the  author 
of  agriculture  (Philo  B}'!}!.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  1. 
10  ;  Sanchon.  p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected 
with  J!n,  corn  (Si'tojj',  Philo). 
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Fish-goil.     From  Nimroud.     (Lay;ird.) 

The  fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fiiiit- 
fiilness,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 


Fish-god  on  ■ 


in  British  Museum.    (Layard.) 


seafaring  tribes  in  tlic  rfpresLMit;iti(in  of  tlicir  gods. 
Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known, 
objects  of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  72  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  812).     [B.  F.  W.] 

DAI'SAN  (AaKrav  ;  Alex.  AeacLV  ;  Desanon), 
1  Esd.  V.  31.  [Rezin;  by  the  commonly  repeated 
change  of  R,  T,  to  D,  T.] 

DALAI'AH  {r\'b'^  ;  £>.aKaaia  ;  Dalaia).  The 
si.xth  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANU'THA  (Aa\ixavov0d).  In  ]\Iatt. 
XV.  39  it  is  saiil  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  wo  read  that 
He  "  came  into  the  regions  {els  to  fteprj)  of  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
fialilee  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close  upon 
the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain  of 
Geunesaret.  [Magdala.]  Immediately  south  of  it 
a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea.  Beyond 
this,  aboi;t  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  narrow  glen 
breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth  are 
some  cultivated  fields  and  gaidens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
suiTounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  ' Am-el-Barideh, 
"  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.     [.J.  L.  P.] 

DALMA'TIA  (AaAftoTia),a  mountainous  dis- 
trict on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus 
in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  lloman  pro- 
vince of  lllyricum  subsequently  to  Tiberius'  expe- 
dition, A.D.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10) :  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for  the 
boundaries  of  lllyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not  well 
defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time  St. 
Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DALTHON  (liS^'1;  AiK<l>d,v,  some  MSS. 
Kol  aSi\(j>dov ;  Ddplton),  the  second  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haman  ;  killed  by  the  Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'AEIS  (Ad.fj.apts),  an  Athenian  woman 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching 
(Acts  xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  {de  Sacerdotio,  iv. 
7),  and  otheis  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  together' 
with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and  Hemsterhiiis 
think  the  name  should  be  Ad/xaXis,  which  is  fi-e- 
quently  found  as  a  woman's  name ;  but  the  per- 
mutation of  A.  and  p  was  not  uncommon  both  in 
pronunciation  and  writing.  We  ha\  e  Kpi^avos 
and  K\i^avos,  diriK6s.os  and  AeoKi^poj,  ^ovkoXos 
and  alyiKopevs,  from  the  obsolete  K6pcii  or  kSXw, 
euro,  Golo  (Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652).  [H.  A.]' 

DAMAS'CUS  (pb'tS'l;  Aa/xao-KSs;  Damas- 
cus) is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  one  of  the  most  importiint,  of  the  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of 
extreme  fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the  gieat  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This 
fertile  plain,  which  is  ne;u-ly  circular,  and  about 
30  miles  in  diameter,  is  due  to  the  liver  Barada, 
which  is  probably  the  "Abana  "  of  Scripture.  This 
stream,  rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  running 
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for  some  time  among  the  mountains,  til!  suddenly 
it  bursts  through  a  nanow  cleft  upon  the  ojjeu 
countiy  east  of  the  liills,  and  diffuses  fertility  far  and 
wide.  [ Adaxa  .]  "  From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tam-range,"  says  a  modern  traveller,  "  you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in 
its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  with  the  visible 
explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  gieat  and  en- 
during chaiTTi,  that  which  it  must  have  had  when 
it  was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in  Syria,  and 
which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The 
river  is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks, 
rushing  through  the  cleft;  it  bui'sts  forth,  and  as'if 
in  a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a 
circle  of  30  miles,  the  -  .same  verdure  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  . 
Far  and  wide  in  front  e.xtends  the  level  plain,  its 
horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  suiTounding  hills  bare,  all 
bai'e  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots 
waving  above,  com  and  gi'ass  below;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its 
white  anns  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom 
them,  the  city  of  Dama-scus.  On  the  right  towers 
the  snowy  height  of  Hemaon,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene.  Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  moun- 
tains— so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  living 
and  the  dead"  (Stanley,  S.  arid  P.,  p.  410).  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  "  walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  peal's,  and  a]>ples "  (Addison's  Dam. 
and  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  .scene.  Besides  the  main  stream 
of  the  Barada,  which  runs  directly  through  the 
town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and  foun- 
tains ,  a  number  of  bi  anches  are  given  off  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  which  iiTigate  the  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  turning  what  would  othei'wise  be  a 
desert  into  a  garden.  The  vaiious  streams  leunite, 
but  gi'eatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  town  ;  and  the  Barada  flows  on  towards 
the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15  miles, 
when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into  two 
small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the  veroe 
of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wadij 
Helbon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Atraj  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  HeiTnon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honour  of  representing  the  "  Pharpar  "  of 
•Scripture.     [Piiahi'AR.] 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6)  Damascus 
was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  gi-andson 
of  Shom.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nexion with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native  of 
the  place  (Gen.  xv.  2).  We  may  gather  from  the 
name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the  Ara- 
'maans,  that  it  w.-us  a  Semitic  settlement.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native  winter, 
Nic*laus,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at  Da- 
mascus, after  leaving  Cliarran  and  before  entering 
the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was  king  of 
the  place.  "  Abraham's  name  was,"  he  says,  "  even 
in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
mascenes, and  a  village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt, 
which  was  called  after  him  "  {Fr.  80).  This  last 
circumstance  would  seem  however  to  conflict  with 
the  notion-  of  Abraham  having  been  king,  since  in 
that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capital.  No- 
tliing  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time  of 
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David,  when  "the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  with  wliom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5). 
On  this  occasion  David  "  slew  of  the  Syrians 
22,000  men  ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  victory 
became  completely  master  of  the  whole  tenitorV; 
which  he  ganisoned  with  Israelites.  "  David  put 
gan-isons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts" 
(2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Nicolaiis  of  Damascus  said  that 
the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this  time,  was 
Hadad  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  dominion,  not  only 
over  Damascus,  but  over  "all  Syria  except  Phoe- 
nicia" {Fr.  31).  He  noticed  his  attack  upon 
David;  and  related  that  many  battles  were  fought 
between  them,  the  last,  wherein  he  sufTeied  defeat, 
being  "  upon  the  Euphrates."  According  to  this 
writer  Hadad  the  firet  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who 
took  the  same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten 
generations.  But  this  is  iiTeconcileable  with  Scrip- 
ture. It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a 
cei-tain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Hadad- 
ezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  w^hen  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Da- 
mascus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K. 
xi.  23-5).  He  was  "  an  adversary  to  Isiael  all  the 
days  of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  he  abhoned  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria."  Afterwards  the  family  of 
Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the  throne,  and  a 
Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Hadad  III.  of  Kicolaiis, 
a  gi'andson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  \vith  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  19;  2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
He  made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Israelite  teni- 
tory  in  the  reign  of  that  king ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Omii  he  not  only  captured  a  number  of  Israelite 
cities  which  he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but 
even  seems  to  have  exercised  a  species  of  lordship 
over  Samai-ia  itself,  in  which  he  acquired  the  right 
of  "  making  himself  streets  "  (1  K.  xx.  34  ;  comp. 
Nic.  D.  Fr.  31,  ad  Jin.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Ben-idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came 
.at  the  head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against 
Ahab,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful ;  and  was  followed  by  wars, 
in  which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on 
the  side  of  the  Israelites ;  and  at  last  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  father  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  obsen-ed.  At  any  rate  thiee 
yeai-s  afterwards  war  broke  out  afresh,  through 
the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
(1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab 
at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enablal  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their 
b.-uids  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  .Jehoram  ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time 
a  second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  fi-ustrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6-7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneifoim  inscriptions  show 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  gieat  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  piince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Hamathites,  was 
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unable  to  otl'er  any  eH'ectual  opposition  to  the 
Assyrian  anns.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  se- 
veral engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  lost  as 
many  as  'JO,OUO  men.  It  may  have  been  these 
circumstances  which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  seivant 
of  Bcnhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
wliich  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought 
that  the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
removal  of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  sufleral  so 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
tiist  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  K.C. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  his  other 
wai's  he 'was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack 
on  Ramoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28-9)  ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32-3)  ;  besieged  and  took 
fiath  (ib.  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened 
Jerusalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18)  ;  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Beiihadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him,  he  "  oppressed 
Israel,"  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  owTi  dominion  (2  K.  xiii.  25)  ;  but  at  last  a  de- 
liverer appealed  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
•lehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
farther  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (ab.  B.C.  836)  is  said  to  have  "  reco- 
vered Damascus "  (ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though  this 
may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at  lea-st 
implies  that  he  obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it. 
The  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  followed  by  a 
long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable. 
When  they  reappear  nearly  a  century  later  (ab. 
B.C.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah 
(2  K.  XV.  37).  We  may  suspect  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  miion  now  established  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile,  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at 
the  time  wei'e  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  en- 
croachment in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions 
the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19;  1  Chr.  v.  2G), 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  sv.  29 ;  1  Chr.  v.  26) ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
Assyrian  monaVch  of  the  period  made  war  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  duiing  a  pause  in 
the  struggle  that  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  as 
king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6  ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  ca- 
pable of  effectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that 
country.  In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed, 
and  only  brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil 
against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  fjuai'd.  Je- 
rusalem successfully  maintained  itself  against  the 
combined  attack;  but  Elath,  which  had  been  for- 
merly built  by  Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory 
regarded  as  Syrian  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been 
taken  and  retained  by  Rezin  (ib'.  xvi.  6) — Ahaz  was 
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inluced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tiglatb- 
I'ileser,  to  ask  aid  fiom  him,  and  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  jwsition  of  an  Assyrian  feuibitory  (ib. 
xvi.  7-8'.  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  im- 
portant result,  that  Rezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself 
destroyed — the  inhabitants  being  cai'ried  captive 
into  Assyria  (ibid,  verse  9  ;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and 
Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  fiom  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  piophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  "  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  Benhadad "  (Am.  i.  4j ;  so  Jeiemiah, 
writing  about  B.C.  iJOO,  declares  '•Damascus  is 
inaxed  feehle  and  turneth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her ;  anguish  and  soiTows  have  taken 
her.  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city  of 
praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy !"  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5.)  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §19)  ;  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  Ej:p.  Al. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Pannenio  (ibid.)  ;  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks  ;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  lo  it  by 
the  Seleucidae.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  (jl/os. 
Choren.  i.  14  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§3  ;  and  App.  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who  like  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §9).  A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  H.  N. 
X.  16),  after  which  it  became  a  ])art  of  the  province 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl.  Synecd.  p. 
717).  It  gi-ew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  ^Mahometan  Arabs 
in  A.D.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  tlie  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  ■  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria 
follow  the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  -rather 
than  the  direct  one  through  Coele-Spia,  while  the 
trade  of  Tyre  with  AssjTia  and  the  East  geneially, 
passed  naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to 
Palmyi-a  and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of 
Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the 
mnllitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  mtikiny,  for  the  rmd- 
titiide  of  all  riches  ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Da- 
mascus took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  iof  the 
Anti-Libanus  rans^e,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have 
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been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Helhon,  a  village  still 
famous  for  tlio  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  ]'2  miles 
from  Damascus  to  the  north-west  (Geograph.Jour. 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Da- 
mascus has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  im- 
portant than  its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants 
must  have  prolited  largely  by  the  caravans  which 
continually  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to 
distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  earlv 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  its 
own.  According  to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in 
Amos  iii.  12,  which  we  translate  "  in  Damascus 
on  a  couch"  (EJ'^y  p^!0*13'1),  means  really  "on 
the  damask  couch,"  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Syrian  city  had  become  famous  for  a  textile 
fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our 
own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has 
impressed  itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech 
of  the  world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes 
before  the  Mahometan  era.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  probably  rather  a  consuming  than  a  pi-o- 
ducing  people,  as  the  })assage  in  Ezekiel  clearly 
indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  "  long  wide  thorough- 
fiire  " — leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha — is  "  called  by  the 
guides  '  Straight'  "  (Acts  ix.  11)  ;  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars"  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "Straight" 
(Pococke,  ii.  1 19).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees," 
and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  wheieas  St. 
Paul  must  have  approached  from  the  south  or  west. 
Again  it  appeal's  to  be  certain  that  "four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  time's" 
(Stanley,  p.  412)  as  the  place  where  the  "great 
light  sliddenly  shined  from  heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3)  ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul 
was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
33)  is  also  shown ;  and,  as  this  locality  is  free 
from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we  think 
that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faithless  or 
so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value  here. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
EHslia;  but  those  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Maund.ell's 
Journeij  to  Damascus ;  Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra ;  Pococke's  Travels ;  and  especially  I'or- 
ter's  Five^  Years  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 


"  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  a  slip:lit  difference  be- 
tween the  two  derivations  ;  the  verb  bcinff  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  foniirr  {Thes.  330). 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  unecrtainty  whieli 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Ahei,,  Bknjamix,  and  others). 

'■  The  frequent  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbid  ab- 
solute iKliance  on  these  numbers  ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  Flioiiln  not  bo  ovorlookod  tliat  the  census  in  Niun. 
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the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  xxvi.)  [G.  R.] 

DAN.  1.  (I'l  ;  Aav  ;  Joseph.  Aac,  dedKoirov 
liv  Tives  iliroiev  KaTO.  rrjv  'EAA.  yXwrrau  ;  Daii). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Ra- 
chel's maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel — "  '  God  hath 
judged  me  ('•S^'l,  dananni)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,' 
therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,"  i.  e.  "  judge."  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the 
name  is  repeated — "  Dan  shall''  judge  (pT*,  yadin) 
his  people."  Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtali  ;  and 
as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with 
Rachel's  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  than  with  the 
other  members  of  the  fiimily.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  name  and 
that  of  Dinah,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose 
name  is  preseiTed. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"  Hushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  family ;  and  it  is  lemarkable 
— whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other 
causes — that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excejj- 
tion  of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the 
hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii.    31,   x.    25). 

The  names  of  the  "captain  "  (N''K'3)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  ot 
one  who  played  a  promiment  part  at  that  time, 
"  Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,"  associated  with  Bezaleel  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi.  '6,  &c.).  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
were  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  whicli 
increased  or  diminished  some  of  its  brethren  (conip. 
the  figures  given  in  Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  tlie  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
XXV.)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier 
census.^  The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It 
furnished  a  ''prince"  (^Nasi,''  as  before)  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  stand  on  Mount  Ebal,  still  in  company  with 
Xaphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other  related  tribes), 
at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Dent, 
xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till 
the  specification  of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him 
(Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  re- 
ceive his  portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  the 
record  of  Joshua — strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face 
of  the  numbers  just  quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the 


i.  is  of  fighting  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  "  children 
of  Reuben,"  &c.,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

■^  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  prince,"  "  rulor,"  "  captain,"  "  chief,"  and  "  gH- 
vcrnor." 
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twelve/'  lint  notwithstanding;  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  natuval  advantages.  On  the  north  and  east  it 
was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east 
and  sonth  it  joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded 
by  the  three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole 
confederacv.  Of  the  towns  enumcjrated  as  forming 
"  the  '  border  '  of  its  inheritance,"  the  most  easterly 
which  can  now  be  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Za- 
reah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or  Beth-shemesh ;  which 
see).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain, 
that  plain  which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  "the  Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of 
"  Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Ydfa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gath- 
rimmon  on  the  south — a  length  of  at  least  14  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  .Tosephus 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §'22,  and  3,  §1)  this  is  extended  to  Ash- 
dod  on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  great  ph'un.  But  this  rich  district,  the 
corn-Held  and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Pales- 
tine (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  258),  which  was  the  richest 
prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many  centuries  later," 
and  which  even  in  the  now  degenerate  state  of  the 
country  is  enormously  productive,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original 
possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "  forced  the 
childi'en  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley " 
(,Iudg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields 
of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  ciown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.  True,  the  help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely 
connected  witii  Dan  was  not  wanting  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  "the  hand  of  the  children  of  Joseph," 
i.  e.  Ephraim,  "  prevailed  against  the  Amorites " 
for  the  time.  But  the  same  thing  soon  occurred 
again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with  which  we  are  after- 
wards lavoured  into  the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
history  of  its  great  hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result. 
Although  Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  "  vine- 
yards of  Timnath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet 
it  is  from  Mahaneh-Dan — the  fortified  camp  of 
Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim — that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fastness,  the  residence  of  his  father,  that  he  "  goes 
up  "  again  after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at 
last  borne  to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xiii.  25,  -xvi.  4  ; 
comp.  xviii.  12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
"  ad  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  1). 
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They  perhajis  furnish  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against 
Sisera '  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like anil  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-quarters,  as 
just  quoted — Mahauoh-Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  host, 
of  Dan" — in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  re- 
iterated (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  their  600  warriors s  "appointed  with  wea- 
pons of  war," — and  the  lawless  freebooting  style 
of  their  behaviour  to  Micah.  Thei'e  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh 
and  interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii. 
— a  narrative  without  a  parallel  for  the  vivid  glance 
it  affords  into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — 
characteristic  of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein 
of  grim  sai'donic  humour,  but  undeformed  by  any 
unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii.  7, 
10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisui'e  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father"  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah's 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  ob- 
scure notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation ^  on  this  subject.  From  2  Chr.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omitted, 
but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from  this  time 
forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes  ; 
it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omitted  en- 
tirely, which  is  remarkable  when  the  great  fame  of 
Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are 
considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  per- 
haps allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which  had 
left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quaiiers  of  the 
nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city  notorious 
only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden  worship. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  ti-om  the  list  of  those  who 
were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  blessings"  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 


d  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is 
in  the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S. 
to  N.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after 
Naphtali  and  Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the 
northern  position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
Dan.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Judg.  i.  34,  and  1  Chr. 
xii.  35.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  explana- 
tion has  been  offered  of  this  apparent  anomaly. 

°  See  the  inscription  of  king  Esniunazar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  {S.  ^  F.  278,  258). 

'  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  com- 
merce [Dichter,  1.  130).  This  may  have  been  the 
taae  with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  ad- 


vanced above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  " 
of  Deborah's  song  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in 
allusion  to  Joppa. 

s  The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a, more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
tised in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Phi- 
listine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom 
they  had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-21,  and 
perhaps  also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  jaw-bone). 

^  For  "the  captivity  of  the  land,"  ]*"1X>  Ewald 
proposes  to  read  "  of  the  ark,"  p"lX  ;  that  is,  till  the 

time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  Ocsch.  ii.  pt.  2.  233. 

2  C 
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difficult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  fi-om 
them.  Herder's  intei-pretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  titly  close  this  notice. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blessing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ern outpost.  Herder's  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  '  Dan,'  the  judge,  '  shall 
judge  his  people  ;'  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no 
less  than  the  sons  of  Leah  ;  he  the  frontier  tribe  no 
less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honour  shall  be  '  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  '  Dan  shall  be  a  sei-peut 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
'  that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous 
sei-pent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  '  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards.' 
And  his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses 
shall  be  '  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have 
waited  !' '  In  the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  ap- 
pears, with  the  same  characteristics  though  under 
a  diti'erent  image ;  '  a  lion's  whelp '  in  the  far  north, 
:is  Judah  in  the  far  south :  '  he  shall  leap  from  Ba- 
shan ' — from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is 
couched  watching  for  his  prey." 

2.  (J'1 ;  Adv ;  Joseph,  rb  Aai'oc;  Dan.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression, 
"  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  parentage  of  Huram^ — his  mother 
"  of  the  daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  "  a  man  of 
Tyre"  (2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and 
secure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and 
practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  con- 
lorred  upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name  of 
their  own  tribe,  "  after  the  name  of  their  father 
who  was  born  unto  Israel "  (Judg.  xviii.  29  ; 
Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.     It  was  "  far  from  Zidon,"  and  "  in  the 

valley  (pOy,  Einek)  that  is  by  (*?)  Beth-rehob," 
but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Le\'i  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,''  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clue,  nor  to  the 
relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  the 
calt-worsliip  a*'terwards  instituted  there  by  Jeio- 
hoam  (1  K.  xii.  29,  30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  Ir 
A  mo?  (viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves 


'  Accordins;  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blcPsinR  on 
Dan  IS  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
"  Judjje "  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ejaculation  with 
which  it  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson 
when  brou<?ht  into  the  temple  at  Gaza.  (See  the 
T.irurum  Ps.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17  ;  and  the 
quotations  in  Kalisch's  Oenfsis  ad  loe.)  Modern  critics 
likewise  sec  an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the 
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a  foiTTiula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use 
among  the  worshippers;  but  the  passage  is  \eiy 
obscure. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan 
it  became  the  acknowledged  extiemity  of  the 
couutiy,  and  the  formula  "  from  Dan  eveu  to 
Beersheba "  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical 
books  (Judg.  XX.  1  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20  ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
10,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the 
later  records  the  form  is  reversed,  and  becomes 
"  from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan  "  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  XXX.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (IK.  xv.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a 
far  earliei-  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
These  are: — (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Orient;ils  —  apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the 
Bible — to  initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for 
worship  any  place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness  from  pre-historic  times.  (2.) 
The  conespondence  of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  origin  of 
Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enve- 
loped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (8.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  iu  the  very  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if 
well  known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its 
mention  iu  Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events 
related  iu  Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  ceuturias 
later  than  the  time  of  Abiaham.  But  the  subject 
is  very  dithcult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive 
at  more  than  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  sirggestioir  of  Dau-jaan;  another  is 
disposed  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  .S".  4'  P-  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  Ant.  i.  lO,  §1,  with  v.  3,  §1)  and  of 
Jerome  [Onomast.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Qnaest. 
Hehr.  in  Gcnesiin,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesi- 
tatingly identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near 
Paneas,  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is 
a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a 
name  which  was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later, 
just  as  Samson  has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blessing  of  Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  bras- 
sage oi'iginally  contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish  ; 
and  that  when  that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the 
new  name  was  inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  is 
Ewald's  (Gesch.  i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the 
most  feasible,  especially  wlien  we  consider  the  cha- 
racteristic, genuine  air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which 
fixes  the  origin  of  the  name  so  circumstantiallv. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  §1)  speaks  positively  of  the 
situation  of  Laish  as  "  not  far  from  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  ne;u-  (Kara.) 
the  gi-eat  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (compare 
also  Ant.  viii.  8,  §4) ;  and  this,  as  just  said,  he 
identifies  with  the  Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.   14  (Ant.  i. 


blessintr,  which  they  presume  on  that  accovnit  to  have 
been  written  after  tlie  days  of  the  Jiul;j:es  (Ewald, 
Grsch.  i.  92).  Jerome's  observations  (Qu.  in  Gen.)  on 
this  passa;;e  are  very  interesting. 

■^  Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  tlie 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  N,  was  chan!,'ed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  the  .4.  V. 
of  Juda:.  xviii.  :!(!.      r:\lAyASSEii,  5.] 
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10,  §1).     In  consoiianre  with  this  live  the  notioos 
of  .St.  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  "  Jordan "  , 
from    the   names   of  its   two   sources.     Dan,   the ! 
westernmost  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  ho  places 
at  four  miles  from    Paneas  on   the  road   to  Tyre. 
Jn  peifect  aiiTeement  with  this  is  the  position  of| 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a   mound  from   the  foot   of  which  I 
gushes  out  "one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,"  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan  (Kob.  iii.  j 
.H90-;5  ;  >tanlev,  394,  5).     The  Tell  itself,  rising  | 
from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep  tei  races,  has  its  j 
long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and  is  veiy  pro- 
bably the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dan.     The 
spring  is  called  el  Lcdddn,  possibly  a  corruption  of 
Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and  the  stream  fi-om  the  spring 
Nahr  ed  Dkan  (Wilson,  ii.  173),  while  the  name. 
Toll  el  Kadi,   "the    Judge's   mound,"    agrees   in 
signification  with    the  ancient   mane.'      Both  Dr. 
llobinson  and    Prof.  Stanley  give  the  exact  agree- 
ment   of  the  spot  with  the  requirements  of  the 
.story  in  Juilg.  xviii. — "a  good  land  and  a  large, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  tfhat  is  on  the 
earth"  (Rob.  396;   Stanley,  as  above).  [G.] 

DAN-JA'AN  (|y''"n  ;  ^avi^hv  Koi  OiiSdv  ; 
Alex.  Aaviapav  real  lovSdv  ;  Dan  silcestria),  a 
l)lace  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
jioints  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  0CCU1-.S  between  Gilead  and  Zidon — and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg. 
was  evidently  "ly"  p,  Dan-juar,  the  nearest  trans- 
lation of  which  is  "  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Geseuius,  and  agrees  with  the 
ciiai-acter  of  the  country  about  Tel  el-Kqdi.  Fiiist 
{ H iiidwdrterhnah,  303)  compares  Dau-jaau  with 
Ba;d-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.  Theuius  suggests  that  Jaau  w;is 
originally  Laish,  tlie  ?  ha\'ing  fallen  away,  and  jy 
having  been  substituted  for  ^  (Exe/j.  Hdbuch. 
on  Sam.  257)."  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  well  known  Dan  is  intended.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  anil  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted  northern 
limit  of  the  nation,  wa.s  too  important  a  place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the 
text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Danian 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en- 
Nakura,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to 
identify  with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  ^^elde.  Memoir, 
306),  but  this  requires  conlirmation.  [G.] 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  soitow 
universallv  express  themselves  in  movement!*  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  cast,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strengthen 
by  unison  the  more  pleasurable — those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  uni- 
versally   as   symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,    and   is 
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'  This  a.arecmcnt  in  meaning  of  the  modern  name 
tvith  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  drpentlence  can 
be  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  {S.  <$■  P.  394  note)  has 
shown  grounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The  modern 
names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient,  sencrally 
agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in  meaning. 

*  Not  a  had  specimen  of  the  wild .  and  gratuitous 
suggestions  which  sometimes  occur  even  in  these, 
generally,  careful  Manuals. 


often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
ing, as  in  Eccles.  iii.  4,  "a  time  to  mourn  and 
a  time  to  dance"  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11  ;  Watt.  xi. 
17).  In  the  earlier  ])eriod  it  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  IS, 
19  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  P|'n,  or  tam- 
bourine (A.  V.  "  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those 
impulsive  outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  can- 
not find  sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture 
singly. •'  Kor  is  there  any  more  strongly  popular 
element  traceable  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Jews  than  the  opportunity  so  given  to  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on 
momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the 
theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in 
those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred, 
and  most  capable  of  exciting  othei's.  The  dance  was 
regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the 
body,  and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things  : 
"  Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltai'etur,"  says  SeiTius  ad 
Virg.  Bucol.  V.  73,  "  haec  ratio  est,  quod  nulkim 
majores  nostri  partem  =  corporis  esse  volueruut, 
quae  non  sentiret  religionem."  A  similai'  sentiment 
is  conveyed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  10, — "  All  my  bones  shall 
sav.  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  tliee  ?"  So  the  "  tongue  " 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glory  "  (Ps. 
Ivii.  8)  'of  the  whole  frame  of  fiesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeiis 
to  Sociates  the  following  fragment — 

iv  TToAe/iici)- 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  tJ»  evyevis 
Koi  &vSpu}des  (Athen.  xiv.  627  ;  comp.  Arr.  Alex, 
iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  tlie  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private 
entertainments.  Many  representations  of  dances 
both  of  men  and  women  are  fomid  iu  the  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  "  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Mose^ 
proposed  to  Phai-aoh  to  hold,  wiis  really  a  dance 
Mil ;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  (Leg.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
{opxn<ns)  as  pait  of  gymnastics  ('/u/xj/affTireij) .  So 
far  was  the  feeling  oif' the  purest  period  of  antiquity 
from  attaching  the  notion  of  eli'eminacy  to  dancing, 
that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exercise  are 
mutually'  interwoven,  and  their  terms  almost  cor- 
respond "as  synonyms  (Hom.  II.  svi.  617;  comp. 
Creuzer,  Symh.  ii.  367,  iv.  474  ;  and  see  especially 
Lucian  de  Salt.,  passim).  Women,  however,  among 
the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  especial  means  of 
expressing  their  feelings  ;  and  when  their  husbands 
or  friends^'returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf  of  life  and 
home,  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have  some  shore 
in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the  dance  of 
triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  "  eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing"  of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded, 
as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play "  (prjV, 
includiflg  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure  ; 
the  one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the 


I"  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pHK' 
(Judg.  xvi.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  21  ; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29  ;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also 
includes  other  senses. 

<!  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  scntimpnt 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit"  (Cic.  pro  Jfiir.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  that 
drunkenness  was  common  than  that  danciag  wa.^  r;uo. 
2   ('   2 
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Amalekites,  the  other  the  looseness  of  conduct  into 
which  idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6 ; 
1  Oor.  X.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  16).  So  among  the 
I'edouins,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned 
(Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  295  ;  Stanley,  56,466),  and  are 
probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, save  in  such  moments  of  temptation,  seem  to 
have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But  more  espe- 
cially on  such  occasions  of  triumpli,  any  woman 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the 
moment  gave  her  a  public  character  among  her 
own   sex,    seems   to   have    felt    that    it   was   her 


Egyptian  dances.    (Wilkinson.) 

part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration  of  triumph, 
or  of  welcome ;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  so 
Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  84),  and  simi- 
larly there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  De- 
borah, as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp. 
Judg.  v.  1  with  Ex.  xv.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too, 
Judith  (xv.  12,  1.3)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance 
of  triumph  over  Holofenies.  There  was  no  such 
leader  of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  "  answei'cd " 
the  entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the 
latter  case  "  answered  one  another  as  they  played  " 


^  The  Pin  was  clearly  the  women's  instrument. 
See  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  Instruments 
to  men  in  1  Clir.  xv.  16-21,  and  xvi.  C,  42  ;  comp. 

also  the  niSQin  Ti^U^V  <>f  Vr.  Ixviii.  25. 

'  Some  commentators  have  been  at  pains  to  point 
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(1  Sam.  x:\'iii.  7),  that  "answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  »ud  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out  "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp. 
"  went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities  "  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  David, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "  goes 
out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of  war," 
whose  presence  seems  implied.  This  marks  the 
peculiarity  of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return 
of  the  Ai'k  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn  among 
strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-22) 
was  himself  choregus ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels 'J  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fact  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
I\Iichal,  keeping  aloof  fi-om  the  occasion,  and  "  look- 
ing through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with. the  examples  of  Miriam,  &c., 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ai-k,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
"  household  "  (ver.  20),  and  "  comes  out  to  meet" 
him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal 
was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before  "  the 
handmaids,"  i.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she 
should  have  led,  that  he  had  "  uncovered"  him- 
self ;  an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which 
the  dance  rendered  necessary^ — the  wearing  merely 
the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion  was  meant 
to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connexion  with  David's 
subjugation  of  various  enemies  and  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii.  23 — xiii.  8)  ;  he 
accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honour  of  God  who 
had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp. 
Miiller,  de  Davido  ant.  Arc.  IJgolini,  xxxii.).  From 
the  mention  of  "damsels,"  "  timbrels,"  and  "  dances" 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of 
i-eligious  worship,  it  may  pei'haps  be  inferred  that 
David's  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its  rites 
that  popular  mode  of  festive  celebration.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  survived  him,  for  as  Saal- 
schiitz  remarks  (Archaeol.  der  Hehr.  vol.  i.  p.  299), 
in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiiih 
and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occurs;  and  this, 
although  the  "  words,"  the  "  writing,"  and  the 
"  commandment  of  David"  on  such  subjects,  are 
distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  4,  15). 
It  is  possible  that  the  banishing  of  this  popular 
element,  which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  cei-tainly 
did  in  those  of  the  golden-calf,  Ex.  xxxii.  19),  made 
those  elibrts  take  a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people 
than  they  might  have  done ;  and  that  David's  more 
comprehensive  scheme  might  have  retained  some  ties 
of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand 
was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the  loose  moi'ality  which 
commonly  attended  festive  dances  at  heathen  shrines. 
Certaiidy  in  later  Judaism  the  dance  was  included 
among  some  religious  festivities,  e.g.  the  fea.st  of  Ta- 
bernacles (Mishna,  Succah,  v.  3, 4),  where,  however, 
the  perfoiTners  were  men.  This  was,  probably,  a  mere 
following  the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.     Also 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  but  the  dress 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  subject  of 
remark.  But  clearly  the  "  dancing  with  all  his 
might "  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignified  costume 
of  royalty  :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one 
implied  the  other.     Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  0,  25 
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in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the 
virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23)  were  cerfciiuly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from 
tills  last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  pro- 
bable, that  such  dances  were  perfonned  by  maidens 
apart  from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to 
the  reproach  of  Slichal.  What  the  fashion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question  ;  nor 
is'' it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would 
adapt  it  to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The 
word  33n  means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round  ; 
whence  in  Ps.  xlii.  4  we  find  JJin  jion,  meaning  a 
festive  crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring. 
So  P-in,  whence  n^inD,  means  to  turn.  In 
modem  Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the 
dance,  the  others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imita- 
tion of  her  artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A 
jiarallelism  of  movement  is  also  incident  to  it 
( Saalschutz,  ib.  p.  301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led 
iior  countrywomen.  The  same  writer  thinks  that 
in  Cant.  vi.  13,  the  words  U^^ni^T]  nVn»  (A.  V. 
"  company  of  two  armies")  imply  two  rows  of 
dancing  gii'ls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  singular 
number,  "  return,  return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1  ap- 
plies to  the  movements  of  the  individual  performer 
in  a  kind  of  contre-danse.  The  interpretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character 
(Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13 ;  Lam.  v.  15  ;  Mark  vi.  22  ,  Luke 
XV.  25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Hero- 
dias's  daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean 
Trench's  remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the 
dancers  were  of  course  not  the  guests  but  hired 
performers  is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness  ; 
although  the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  east  has  no 
doubt  been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the 
pastime,  as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of 
course,  always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi. 
11  ;  Jlatt.  xi.  17  ;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  their 
"dancing  dervishes"  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.g.  in  the 
Roman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  fiom  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  de  Saltat.  vet.  Ilebr., 
may  be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.)  ;  and,  for  the 
Greek  and  Itoman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  Sal- 
TATIO.  [H.  H.] 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term  Machol,  ?inD,  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history. 
Some  modern  lexicogi'aphers,  who  regard  Machol  as 
synonymous  with  Rakod,  lip"!  (Eccl.  iii.  4),  restrict 
its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amusement  of  dancing. 
But  according  to  many  scholars,  it  also  signifies  a 
musical  instrument  used  far  accompanying  the 
dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews  therefore  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Septuagint 
generally  renders  Machol  x°P^^t  "  dancing :"  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  gives  a  different  meaning,  as 
in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver.  12),  where  it  is 
translated  X'»P'»'  "Joy>"  ^^d  in  Jer.  xxxi.  4  and 
14,  where  it  is  rendered  'Swaywyf),  "  assembly." 
The  Semitic  versions  of  the  0.  T.  almost  invariably 
intei-pret  the  word  as  a  musical  instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  P^gyptian  piu-suers,  and  reach  the  Arabian 
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shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is  represented 
as  going  forth  striking  the  f|n,  and  followed  by  her 
sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  "  with  timbrels  and 
dances"  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be,  agieeably  to  the  Auth.  Vers., 
that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance,  and 
to  accompany  theii  dance  by  a  performance  on  tim- 
brels ;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  and  English  commentators.  Parkhurst 
and  Adam  Clark  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  Machol  is  "  some  fistular 
vvind-instniment  of  music,  with  holes,  as  a  flute, 

pipe,  or  fife,  from  ?n,  to  make  a  hole  or  opening ;" 
and  the  latter  says,  "  I  know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  Machol  and  Macludath  mean  dance  of  any 
kind  ;  they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe." 
The  Targuniists  very  fiequently  render  Machol  as 
a  musical  instrument.  In  Ex.  xv.  20,  Onkelos 
gives  for  Machalath  the  Aramaic  word  ]''II3n, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  employed  by  him  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  Cinnor  (A.  V.  "harp").*  The 
Arabic  version  has  for  Machol  in  most  places 
5  (J  ^  S    J  J 

Vk^Oi  pl-  SaJiisi  translated  by  Freytag,  in  his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either  one  or  two 
faces ;"  and  the  word  m?nJD31  (Jadg.  xi.  34,  A.  V. 

"  and  with  dances")  is  rendered  by  f[X£,  "  songs." 

Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and  others,  adopt  for  the  most 
part  the  Septuagint  rendering ;  but  Kosenmiiller, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ex.  xv.  20,  observes  that, 
on  comparing  the  passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6;  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational 
exegesis  to  their  contexts,  Machol  must  mean  in 
these  instances  some  musical  instrument,  probably 
of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music  ;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  (bund 
Machol,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  ren- 
dered in  the  sense  of  dancing.  Joel  Brill,  whose 
second  preface  (rT'JK'  HDTpn)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  ti-eatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
remarks :  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage,  '  Praise 
Him  with  the  Tof  and  the  Mnchul,'  that  JIachol 
must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars."  Jlen- 
delssohn  derives  Machol  fi'om  ?l7n,  "  hollow,"  on 
account  of  its  shape;  and  the  author  of  Shilte 
Hacjiiibhorim  denominates  it  D1"IDD''D,  which  he 
probably  intends  for  Kidapa. 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  genendly  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like 
a  ring :  it  had  many 
small  bells  attached  to 
its  border,  and  was 
played  at  weddings  and 
merry-makings  by  wo- 
men, who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of 
Shilte  Haijijibborim,  the 
Machol  had  tinkling 
metal  plates  fastened  on 
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wires,  at  intervals,  within  the  circle  that  formed  the 
instrument,  like  the  modern  tambourine ;  according 
to  others,  a  sim'lar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  jierformer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  metiil  bar, 
p;issing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the  other, 
the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  meny  sound. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  Alachalath  the 
same  with  Machol.  Gesenius,  however,  translate.^- 
the  latter  "dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  rendeis 
"  a  stringed  instrmnent,"  from  the  root  H?!!, 
Aethiopic  '*^l\P ,  "  to  sing."  [D.  W.  M.] 

DAN'IEL  (!:>mX  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  8,  Sec. ;  Ezr. 
viii.  2;  Neh.  x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1  ;  and  ?N3'1,  Ez. 
xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  .3),  the  name  of  three  (or  fom') 
pei-sons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  sou  of  David  {AafxviijK,  Alex. 
Aa\oLiia),  "bom  unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "of  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelitess"  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab 
(3N?3,  i.  e.  like  his  fatheiX?) ;  AaAovla).  For  the 
Jewish  explanation  of  the  oiigin  of  the  two  names 
see  Patrick  ;  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2.  The  fourth  of  "the  greater  prophets"  (cf. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  T:po<pi)T7]s).  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  parentage  or  family  of  Daniel.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or  noble  descent 
(Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph,  ^rti.  x.  10,  §l),and  to  have 
possessed  considerable  personal  endowments  (Dan. 
i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C.  604),"  and  trained  for  the 
king's  service  with  his  three  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his 
guardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve 
to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat  "  for  fear  of  de- 
rtlement  (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his  three 
years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had  an 
o)iportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i. 
17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's decree  against  the  JMagi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  was  made 
"  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
"  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon"  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dieam  of  Nebuchaiinezzai'  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbeJ  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  olHcial  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v. 
7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2  ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §7;  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius  [Darius] 
he  was  made  first  of  the  "  three  presidents  "  of  the 
empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9),  and  was  delivered  fiom 
the  lions'  den,  into  wliich  he  had  been  cast  for  his 
fiithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his  faith  (vi.  10-23  ;  cf. 
Bel  &  Dr.  29-42).  At  the  accession  of  Cp-us  he 
still  retained  his  prosperity  (vi.  28  ;  cf.  i.  21 ;  Bel 


"  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections, 
because  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  identified 
witli  the  first  qf  Nebuchadnezzar  (.Icr.  xxv.  1). 
Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Kcil,  Einl. 
§133,  2)  ;  but  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  siisfjests  the 
true  explanation.  The  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  (ii.  1)  falls  after  the  completion  of  the 
three  years'  training  of  Daniel  which  conunenced 
with  his  captivity  (i.  1,  5)  ;  and  this  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  expedition  mentioned  in  i.  1,  was 
undertaken   in   the  l;ist   year  of  the  reign  of  Nabu- 
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&  Dr.  2);  though  he  does  not  a|)pear  to  have  le- 
mained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21),  and  in  "the 
third  year  of  Cyrus"  (B.C.  534)  he  saw  his  hist 
recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4). 
(Vccording  to  the  Mahommedan  tradition  Daniel 
returned  to  Judaea,  held  the  government  of  Syria, 
and  finally  died  at  Susa  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  p. 
5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown,  and  is  visited 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteous- 
ness (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3) ;  and 
since  Daniel  was  still  yoimg  at  that  time  (c.  B.C. 
588-584),  some  have  thought  that  anotlier  prophet 
of  the  name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time 
(Bleek),  perhaps  durmg  the  capti^dty  of  Nineveh 
(Ewald,  Die  Fropheten,  ii.  560),  wjiose  fame 
was  transfeiTcd  to  his  later  namesake.  Hitzig 
imagines  (  Vorbemerk.  §3)  that  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a  mythical  personage,  whose 
prototype  is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that 
the  character  was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  Sup- 
positions are  favoured  by  no  internal  probability, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence.  The 
order  of  the  names  "  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job"  (Ez. 
xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  repre- 
sent the  first  and  last  historic  types  of  righteous- 
ness before  the  law  and  under  it,  combined  with  the 
ideal  type  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  271).  On  the  other 
hand  the  narrative  m  Dan.  i.  11,  implies  that 
Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished  for  purity 
and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus. 
45),  and  he  may  have  been  neaily  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  compa- 
rison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and 
Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  representatives  of 
the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Daniel, 
p.  32,  3).  In  this  respect  the  position  of  Daniel 
must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through  him. 
And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  renders 
the  course  of  tlie  exile  and  the  return  clearly  intel- 
ligible. By  station,  by  education,  and  by  cha- 
racter, he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfil  the  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident  in  a 
foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48;  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  le- 
markable  as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  great  Law- 
giver who  was  "  tiained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
of  Chaldaean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  preserve  whatever  \v;is  true  in  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  East,  .and  to  cast  his  revelations  into 

palassar,  while  as  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  jiro- 
perly  king.  But  some  further  difficulties  remain, 
which  appear,  however,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  iN'iebuhr  [Gescli.  Assures,  86  ff.).  The  date 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  is  not  that  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  of  tl'.e  warning  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  threats 
and  promises  in  ,Icr.  xxv.  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  a  previous  subjection  of  .Terusaleni  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  may  have  been  accomplished 
without  resistance  (cf.  Nicbuhr,  a.  a.  <).  ff.  368  ff.). 
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a  form  suited  to  their  special  character.  But  though 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen  prince  and  familiar 
with  Orientiil  learning,  l>aniel  was  from  the  first 
distinguished  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (J.  8-K!  ;  cf.  vi.  10,  11).  In  this  way  the 
thiril  outward  condition  for  his  work  was  satisfied, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  otJered  a  pattern  of 
holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dispersion  of 
after  times.  (Cf  Aubeiden,  Daniel,  24,  &c.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.    The 

full  form  (7N'''3'n)  is  probably  more  correct,  and  in 
this  the //o(/ appears  to  be  not  merely  formative,  but 
a  pionominal  suffix  (as  nivilX  ?SmV),  so  that 
the  sense  will  be  God  is  my  Jttdije  (C.  B.  Michaelis 
ap.  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  §1).  Others  interpret  the 
word  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the  use  of  a  ijod  for- 
mative is  justified  by  the  pai-allel  of  Melchizedek, 
&c.  (Hitzig,  §2).  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by 
the  Chaldaean  name,  Belteshazzar  (^VNtJ'PP^ 
i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel  ;  Theod.  LXX. ;  BaA.- 
raaap;  Vtdij.  Baltassar),  which  was  given  to 
Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  contains  a  clear 
reference  to  his  formei'  name.  Hitzig's  interpreta- 
tion ("  Palatscha5ara  =  ^rMa7i/-er  w?u/  Verzehrer") 
has  notiiing  to  recommend  it.  Such  chimges  have 
been  common  at  all  times  ;  and  for  the  simple 
assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare  Gen.  xli.  45 ; 
Ez.  i.  11,  V.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Da- 
niel are  collected  by  Fabricius  (^Cod.  Pseud.  V.  T. 
i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in  later 
times  seems  to  have  been  obscure!  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan.  ii.  p.  24:3,  ed. 
Petav. ;    Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  "  Ai-taxerxes."  [Ar- 
TAXERXES.]      (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  c.c.  445  (Neh.  s.  6).  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  (3)  ;  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel :  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  Thcodot.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  gi'eat 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later  apo- 
calypses were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  foimd  ex- 
pression after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sifjyllines, 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras],  cany 
out  with  varied  success  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, the  great  outlines  of  universal  liistory  which 
it  contains ;  and,  the  '•  lievelation  "  of  Daniel  re- 
ceived at  last  its  just  completion  in  the  Pievelation 
of  St.  John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have 
been  framed ;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doibt  that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  early  Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
s|->ecially  distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of 
the  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  rb  p-r)Q\v  dia  Aavii]K 
Tov  irpo(prtrov.  .  .  6  avayivcaffKoiv  voeirw.   .   .). 

1.  In  studying  tlu"  book  of  l/miiel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  impoitimce  to  recognise  its  apocalyptic  cha- 
racter. It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning,  the 
last  foi-m  of  prophecy  and  the  first  "  philosophy  of 
history."     The  nation  is   widened  into  the  world  : 
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the  restored  kingdom  of ' Judah  into  a  univereal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  l)aniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  comment-itor  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  Tlje  form,  the  style,  and 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  ai'e  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  i  new  peiiod  in  the  existence  of 
God's  peojile,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abmpt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer : 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  m  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  dinrie  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministiy  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present  to 
the  great  "  age  to  come ;"  the  otlier  looked  backward 
fi'om  "the  last  days"  to  the  trials  in  which  he  is 
still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  foiTn  and  the  essence, 
the  human  and  divine  were  inseparablj*  interwoven ; 
in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be  contemplated 
apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigour, — the  most  con- 
summate art,  and  the  most  striking  predictions. 
The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  fonii  of  divine 
teaching ;  and  the  pi-ophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  fomi 
the  coimecting  link  between  the  chai'acteristic  types 
of  revelation  ami  prophecy.  (Cf.  Liicke,  Versiich, 
i.  17  ff. ;  Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorbem.  §9;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  Jud.  Apok.,  1  fi'.)    [Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  trairsition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
veiTiacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i. — ii.  4  a)  is 
written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  occasion  of  the  "Sy- 
riac "  (n''D"IX,  ffvpiari,  sijriace,  i.  e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  language  changes  to 
Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close  of  the 
seventh  chapter  (ii.4  6 — vii.).  The  personal  intro- 
duction of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1) 
is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
continues  to  the  close  of  the  book  (viii. — xii.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  bears  the  closest  athnity  to 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk,  or  in  other  words  to 
those  jirophets  who  lived  nearest  to  the  assumed 
age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less  marked  by  peculiar- 
fbi-ms  and  corruptions  than  that  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier 
form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Dan.  87)  than  exists 
in  airy  other  Chaldaic  document,  but  as  the  T:u-- 
gums^the  next  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage— wexe  not  committed  to  writing  till  about 
the  Christian  era,  this  flrct  ainnot  be  insisted  on  as 
a  proof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  atiirmed,  on  purely 
linguistic  grounds,  that  the  book  w;is  no  late 
compilation,  though  he  (juestioned  the  authenticity 
of  some  part  of  it  (c.  iii. — vii. ;  cf.  Kcil,  Lchr.  d. 
Einl.  §135,  n.  4).  In  addition  to  these  two  grea! 
elements — ^Aramaic  and  Hebrew — the  book  of  l>a- 
niel  contains  traces  of  other  languages  w  hich  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  position  of  the  writer.  The  use 
of  Greek  technical  teitns  (cf.  §10)  marks  a  jvriod 
when  commerce  had  already  united  Pri^sia  and 
Greece:  and  the  occuneiice  of  peculiar  words  which 
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admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to  Ai'ian  and 
not  to  Semitic  roots  (Delitzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecies  are 
a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Maccabaean  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i. — vi.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii. — 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
ther suppoited  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  tails  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  c.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  c.  vii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  c.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Aubeilen,  pp.  36  ff.)  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii. — vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii. — xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  second  section 
is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  symmetry.  It 
opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendour, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  chai'acters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  (67jpia,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom  is 
foi'eshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth"  (Dan.  ii.  34-,  35) — a  rock 
and  not  a  metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite  pro- 
portions of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as  "  the 
Son  of  man,"  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  the 
true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30)  which 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  dominions 
("Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  inteiinediate  chapters 
(iii. — vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  con'espondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The  de- 
liverance of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  pertbiTO  an  idolatious  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
continuing  to  serve  his  (Jod  in  spite  of  the  edict  of 
Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  way  the  degi-a- 
dation,  the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belshazzar  (ch.  v. 
22-31).  Thean-angementof  the  last  .section  (viii. — 
xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers  traces 
of  a  similar  disposition.  The  description  of  the 
progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  c.  viii.  is  further 
developed  in  the  last  vision  (x. — xii.),    while  the 

''  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  tunes  were  divided 
as  to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abai-- 
banol  maintained  airainst  Maimonides  that  he  was 
endowed  witli  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric. 
Cod.  Fseudcp.  V.  T  i.  8»7,  n.). 

'  liichhorn  attributed  ch.  ii.-vi.,  vii. -xii.,   to   dif- 
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last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation  to 
the  first  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the  prayei' 
of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight  re- 
markable. It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
{Kethuvim,  ayioypacpa)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  befbi'e  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  De  Bihl. 
text.  p.  644,  5),  and  not  among  the  prophets.  This 
collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  functions  of 
the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  at 
what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  it  wai  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward  au- 
thority, but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the  books 
[Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been  well 
stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a  pro- 
phet ;  and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as 
distinct  from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  fiom  the  Apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (Auberlen,  34).'' 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §256  ;  Hitzig, 
§4).<=  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  its 
internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  historically  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  V.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2)  :  in  the  last 
five  he  appears  persojia?/;/  as  the  wiiter  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (e.  g.  Is.  vii.  3, 
XX.  2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepai-es  the  way 
for  the  change ;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  e^■ents  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness  ;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  moi'e  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  fiom  the  general  type  of  Apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  Apostolic  writers  de- 
rived fiom  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev.  passim  ;  cf. 
JIatt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament  in- 
cidentally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book»  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 
34),  its  predictions  (Matt,  x.xiv.  15),  and  its  doc- 
trine of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  2(5).  At  a  still  eai-lier 
time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  book  of  Baruch  [Baruch]  exhibits 
so  many  coincidences  with   Daniel,  that  by  some 


ferent  authors ;  and  Bertholdt  supposed  that  each 
section  was  the  work  of  a  distinct  writer,  thou.ffh  he 
admitted  that  eacli  successive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  recognizing 
in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  {Einl.). 
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the  two  books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same 
author  (cf.  Fritzsche,  ffandb.  zu  d.  Apok.  i.  173) ; 
and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  represents  Matta- 
thias  quoting  the  maivellous  deliveiances  recorded 
in  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  earlier  times 
(1  Mace.  ii.  59,  GO),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  A-ersion  of  the  book 
(I  Mace.  i.  54  =  Dan.  is.  27).  The  allusion  to 
the  guardian  angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Deut.  xxsii.  8  ;  LXX.).  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xvii.  17 J,  may  have  been  derived 
■from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain  as 
the  doctrine  probably  fomied  part  of  the  common 
belief.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §4)  the 
piophecies  of  Daniel  gamed  for  the  Jews  the  favour 
of  Alexander  [Alexander  the  Great]  ;  and 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
iiairative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  clear-  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modem  times.  Poi-phyry  alone  (t  c. 
305  A.D.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  {x6yoi 
Kara  'S.picrriavwv)  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  he  said, 
"  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antioclius  Epiphanes, 
and  false  afteiwards ;  therefore  tlie  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Dan.).  The  argu- 
ment of  Poi-phyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  ai-e  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attestal  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it ;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  pro- 
phetic worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  times  is  full  of 
interest.  In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i. — vii. 
(Spinoza,  Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity. 
Then  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the 
belief  that  ce.  iii. —  vi.  were  a  later  interpolation 
(J.  D.  Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six 
chapters  onlv  v;ere  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of 
Scripture  (Eichhorn,  1st  and  2nd  edits.)  ;  and  at 
last  the  whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (CoiTodi,  1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date 
more  exactly  from  170  B.C.  to  the  spring  of  164 
U.C.).  This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in 
Geitnany,  a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Liicke  ven- 
tures to  pronounce  it  "  a  certain  result  of  historical 
jriticism." 

9.  The  real  grounds  on  w^hich  most  modern 
cri  tics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  "  fiibu- 
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lousness  of  its  narratives  "  and  "  tlie  minuteness  of 
its  prophetic  histoiy."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "are  irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig, 
§5).  It  is  obvioiTs  that  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer such  a  statement  without  entering  into 
general  views  of  the  Providential  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation 
is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essen- 
tially as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  ai-e 
times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraor- 
dinary signs  should  an'est  the  attention  of  men  and 
fix  their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  workingaround  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a 
guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine, and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  detennine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a  particular  time ;  so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  lemark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  excep- 
tional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  sur- 
vived the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  at- 
tended the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  gloiies 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  oft',  and  a  more  special  revelation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  period  of 
silence  and  conflict.''  The  vejy  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some  signal 
exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first  exodus 
was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might  appear 
natm-al  that  the  second  should  be  also  (cf.  ]\Iic.  vii. 
15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  &c.).  National  miracles, 
so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the  theocracy : 
personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the  church.  To 
speak  of  an  "  aimless  and  lavish  display  of  wonders  " 
is  to  disregard  the  representative  significance  of  the 
different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A  new  era 
was  maugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews,  now 
that  they  ai'e  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to 
deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own  purposes.  The 
persecution  of  Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of 
Daniel ;  and  the  people  no  longer  sought  without 
that  which  at  length  they  had  found  within.  They 
had  withstood  the  assault  of  one  typical  enemy,  and 
now  they  were  prepai'ed  to  meet  all.  The  close  of 
special  predictions  coincided  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  national  faith.  [Antiochus  Epipii.] 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiogi-apha,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  ;  the  language  is  coiTupted  by  an 
intermixture  of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are  essen- 
tially unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching 
betrays  a  late  date. 


^  The  special  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
34)  and  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  Dan. 
si.  30)  ;    and  the  prediction  of  Balaam  offers  a  re- 


markable parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their 
particularity,  and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet 
occupied  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p. .273). 
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In  reply  to  these  lemtOi'lcs,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  (i reek  musical  instruments  fiii.  5,  7,  10, 
Din^iP  Kidapa,  Nn3D  (TafilSvKri,  rT^ySJOID  crvfi- 
(paiuia,  pin^DS  T^aXrijpiov),  for  these  words  only 
can  be  shown  to  be  derived  fiom  the  Greek  (De 
Wette,  Einl.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was  already 
considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcaeus  (c.  600- 
500  B.C.)  had  gained  distinction  "  at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians"  (Brandis,  in 
Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  i"ra(7.  33,  Bergk.).  Yet 
farther  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.  The  colossal  image  (D?V,  iii.  1,  not 
necessarily  a  human  figure  ;  the  teim  is  applied 
familiarly  to  the  cross:  Buxtf.  Lax.  Rabh.  s.  i).), 
tlie  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 
(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  19,  I'lil),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  befoie 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  flill  (iv.  33 ;  cf. 
Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  ai-e  not 
only  consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but 
in  many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence (cf.  Daniel  n.  and  Darius  the  Mede  for 
the  difliculties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine, 
again,  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Exile,  and  tbi-ms  a  last  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.), 
of  the  resiUTCction  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion 
(vi.  K),  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the  biusis  of 
later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  befoie  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  exceptional 
character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its 
composition  in  the  Maccabaean  period  than  to  con- 
nect the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appears  as  a  key  to 
the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities  of 
language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners 
and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our  know- 
ledge widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in  the 
same  dii-ection ;  and  a  sounder  s3rstem  of  interpreta- 
tion, combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  ot  the 
divine  go\-ernment  of  men  and  nations,  will  pio- 
bably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 
as  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation 
which  naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  students. 

1 1 .  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  authoi-ity 
of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship 
of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (^Bara 
Bnt/tra,  f.  146)  "  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  writtoi 
{i.  a.  drawn  np  in  their  present  form)  by  the  men 
of  the  gretit  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal  evi- 
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dence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of 
(i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11,  12  ;  the  title  in  ix.  23,  .xii.  is 
ditl'erent)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §136),  or  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  typical  position  wljich  he  occu- 
pied ( Auberleu,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authoiship 
of  a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subordi- 
nate work  of  arrangement  and  revision  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  07ie  book  in  two  languages,  though  thei-e  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat  in 
separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in  the 
vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes  of 
God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  inti  eduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,"  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  ori- 
ginal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii. — xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  X.  I. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  EsDRAS]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4), 
the  four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  fi'.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  howei  er,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  jwwers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  45).  This 
conflict,  indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  fore- 
shows in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and 
final  conflict  of  the  people  of  (iod  and  the  powers 
of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the  intei  prefer  must 
be  to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each 
event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he 
may  draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future. 
The  traditional  interpretation  of  "  the  four  empires  " 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 
though  it  still  finds  mmierous  advocates  (Hofmaiui, 
Auberlen,  Keil,Ilavernick,  Hengstenberg,  and  most 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  tiiumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
emjiire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  peiiod  has  been  un- 
naturally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought  which 
experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a  still  more  fatal 
objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it  destroys  the 


"  Tlie  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (c.  iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  traces  of  tlic  interweaving  of  a  com- 
nientary  witti  the  original  text. 
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great  idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of  histoi'y  which 
iie.s  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy.  Great  periods 
{amves)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  which  answer  to  another,  so  that  that 
divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first  fullilmeut  in 
one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more  comitlete 
fulfilment  in  the  conesponding  part  of  some  kter 
period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ  foimed 
the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second  coming  will 
form  the  close  of  the  pi-esent  one.  The  one  event 
is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  othe'v 
This  is  acknowledged  with  reg;u'd  to  the  other  pi'o- 
phecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not  applied  to  the 
revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear  then  first  to 
gain  their  full  significance  when  they  are  seen  to 
contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the  history  of 
the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  befoie  Christ's 
coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a  fulfilment 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of  the  other 
prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the  coming 
of  JMessiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At  the 
same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  de- 
veloped on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  lepro- 
duce  themselves  in  later  liistory.  According  to 
this  view  the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other 
than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Greeks,  who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power 
at  Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on 
one  stage  the  gieat  types  of  national  life.  The 
lioman  power  was  at  its  height  when  Chiist  came, 
but  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  had  just  been  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  feet 
of  the  image,"'  and  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
the  real  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  But  this 
first  fulfillment  of  the  vision  was  only  inchoative, 
and  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must  be 
sought  in  post-Chi'istian  history.  The  corresponding 
symbolism  of  Babylon  and  Rome  is  striking  at  first 
sight,  and  other  parallels  may  be  drawn.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  for  instance,  "  inferior  "  to  the 
Roman  (Dan.  ii.  39)  maybe  compared  with  that  of 
the  Medes.  The  Teutonic  races  with  their  divided 
empire  recal  the  image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern 
powers,  a  future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in 
tenible  energy  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  With- 
out insisting  on  such  details  as  these,  which  still 
require  careful  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
true  intei-pretation  of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
I'ecognition  of  the  principle  which  they  involve. 
In  this  way  the  book  remains  a  "  prophecy,"  while 
it  is  also  a  "revelation;"  and  its  most  special  pre- 
<lictions  acquire  an  abiding  significance.' 

IH.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
tlie  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the 
]iarallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would 
have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the  original 
text  with  the  pai-aphrase  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes.  At 
an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was  supplanted  in 
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'  Au  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt. 
xxiv.  15,  compared  with  1  Mace.  i.  54.  The  same  truth 
is  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  "  the  seventy 
sevens,"  as  springing:  out  of  the  "seventy"  (j'cars) 
of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good  remarks  in 
Browne's  Ordn  Hacclorum,  though  his  interpretation 
of  the   four   empires   as   signifying  the   Babylonian, 


the  Greek  Bibles  by  tluit  of  Theodotion,'?  and 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  tlie  version  of  Theodotiou 
was  generally  "  read  by  the  Churches"  (c.  R>iflin. 
ii.  .33  ;  Fraef.  in  Coiun,.  lllud  quoque  lectorcm 
admoneo,  Danielem  noii  juxta  LXX.  interpretcs  sed 
juxta  .  .  .  Theodotioneni  ecclcsias  Icgere  .  .  .)  This 
change,  for  which  .Jerome  was  unable  to  account 
(hoc  cur  accident  nescio,  Praef.  in  Vers.  Ddn.')., 
may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  were  urged  against  the  coriupt  I-XX.  text  in 
controversy  with  Jews  and  heathen.  The  LXX. 
version  was  ceitainly  very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  /.  c.)  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  pieferred  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodotiou  (Hieron.  in  Dm.  iv.  G),  was 
probably  efl'ectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution 
(cf.  Credner,  Beitr.  ii.  25(3  fi.)  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  theversion  of  Theodotiou  was  intcrpolntcd 
from  the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
recover  the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Ai'0CI:.vi'1IAL 
ADDITIOXS  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex 
Cliisianiis  {^Daniel  secundum  LXX.  .  .  .  Romac. 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotiou,  and  several  illustiative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845), 
and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of 
hiar  Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is 
contained  in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan 
(ed.  Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadijah 
Haggaou  (f  942),  Rashe  (fc  1105),  and  Aben 
Ezra  (t  c.  1KJ7),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel 
(fc.  1507)  has*  been  printed  separately  several 
times  {Amstelod.  1G47,  4to) ;  and  others  are 
quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  pp.  39,  40. 
Among  the  patristic  commentaries  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Mignej, 
who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Porphyry, 
Theodoret  (ii.  1053  ff.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem. 
Syrus  (Op.  Syr.  ii. ;  Romae,  1740).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hijtpo- 
lytus  (collectetl  in  Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857) 
and  Polychronius  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  i.) ;  and  Mai  has  published  (I.  c.)  a  catena 
on  Daniel,  containing  fragments  of  Apollinarius, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Eusebius,  and  many  others. 
The  chief  reformers,  Luther  {Aixslegumi  d.  Proph. 
Dan.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ.  vi.  Ed.  Walch), 
Oecolampadius  [In  Dan.  libri  duo,  Basil.  1530), 
Melancthon  (Comm.  in  Dan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1543), 
and  Calvin  {Praelect.  in  Dan.  Genevae,  1563,  &c. ; 
in  French,  1565  ;  in  English,  1852-3),  wrote  on 
Daniel ;  and  Rosenmiiller  enumerates  nearly  fifty 
other  special  commentators,  and  his  list  now  re- 
quires considerable  additions.  The  combination 
of  the  Revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I. 
Newton,   Ohseixations  upon   the  Prophecies,  &c., 


Grecian,  Roman,  and  some  future  empire  (pp.  675  ff.), 
seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force  of  his  argu- 
ment (after  Ben  Ezra  and  JIaitland)  lies  in  the  proof 
that  tlie  Konian  was  nut  the  fourth  empire. 

s  The  version  bears  in  tlic  tetraplar  text  the  singular 
title,  TO  E"ip  aypvnpo?  Aoi-njA..  ~\'']}  is  the  term  which 
Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "watchers"  (Dan.  It 
13,  17,  23).     Cf.  Daniel,  Hec.  LXX.  125  ff. 
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Loud.  1733;  M.  F.  Roos,  Aisl.  d.  Wc'si'ij. 
D:tH.  u.  s.  !('.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the  way  to  a 
truer  understanding  of  Daniel ;  but  the  edition  of 
Bei'tholdt  (^Daniel,  mis  dem  Hehr.-Aram.  neu 
iibcrsetzt  und  erklart,  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806-8), 
in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Bertholdt 
was  decideidly  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity  ;  and 
he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  von  Lengerke 
{D.  B.  Ban.  verd.  u.  ausgel.  Konigsb.  1835). 
Maurer  (^Comm.  Gramm.  Crit.  ii.  Lips.  1838)  and 
Hitzig  {Kiirzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Leipz.  1800), 
whose  commentary  is  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
s'ipercilious  criticism  which  his  school  has  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  side  the  commentary  of 
Havernick  (^Comm.  iib.  d.  B.  Dan.  Hamb.  1832) 
is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Auberlen  (/)er  I'lvph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Offcn- 
bnntng  Joh.  u.  s.iv.  2te  Aufl.  Basel,  1857,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by  A.  Saphir, 
1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
general  construction  and  relations  of  the  book.  Cf 
Hofmann,  Weissag.  n.  ErfiUlung,  i.  276  ff.  The 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  dis- 
cussed ill  most  of  the  later  commentaries ;  and 
specially  by  Hengstenberg  (^Dio  Authcntie  d.  Dan. 
....  enviesen.  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Havernick  {Neue  krit.  Unter- 
sncA.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  Encyklop. 
s.  V.  1854),  K'eil  {Lehrb.  d.  EM.  in  d.  A.  T. 
l''raiikf.  1853),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Loud.  18+6),  who  maintain  the  affirmative; 
and  by  Bleek  {Bed.  Theolog.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822), 
Bertholdt  (/i'm?e(Y.  Erlang.  1814),  Liicke  (  Fijr.s»cA 
einer  vollstdnd.  Einl.  u.  s.  w.  2te.  Aufl.  Bonn, 
1852),  Do  Wette  {Einleit.  7te.  Aufl.  Berl.  1852), 
who  denj'  its  authenticity.  Cf.  E wald,  X)/e  Prop/i. 
d.  Alt.  Bund.  ii.  559  if.  Among  English  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks — The 
four  prophetic  Empires,  &c.,  1844,  and  The  tioo 
later  Visions  of  Daniel,  &c.,  1840  ;  of  E.  B.  El- 
liott, Horae  Apocalijpticae,  1844 ;  of  S.  P.  Tre- 
gelles.  Remarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel, 
1852  ;  and  the  Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston, 
1850).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDITIONS 

TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
Estliei',  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not  found 
In  the  original  text.  The  most  important  of  these 
additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of  the 
three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of  Susannah,  and 
The  History  of  .  .  .  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into 
the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confessors 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance 
{Sonq  of  Three  Children,  3-22)  ;  and  in  answer  the 
angei  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which 
consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  "  the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  {Benedicite)  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  4th  century  (ff?/;/iiM.  Apol.  ii.  35  ; 
cf.  Concil.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like  several 
mmilar  fragments,  the  chief  parts  of  this  comj)osition 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the  titles  "  The 
prayer  of  Azarias"  and  "The  hymn  of  our  Fathers  ;" 
and  a  similar  arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalters. 


b.  The  two  other  .pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  foiining 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Snsnnna 
(or  The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lat.)  ; 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  Vulg. 
ed.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  s]iecial  heading  as  "part  of  the 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk"  (e'/c  Trpo(p7]Teias  'A/x^a- 
Kovfi  vlov  'irjffov  (K  rrjs  (j)v\7Js  Aev'i). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
texts — the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac  (Poly- 
chronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i.  p. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  ov  /ceTTai  iv  ro7s 
4/3pai'/co?s  fi  iv  to7s  cvpiaKots  fii^Kwis).  From 
the  LXX.  and  '\''ulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i.  ;  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  ; 
Tertull.  de  Padic.  17,  &c.),  but  rejected  by  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in 
particulai-  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  {Praef.  in  Dan.'),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
marks "  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna  "  {Comm. 
in  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shortly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it  "  {Cotnm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derix'ed  from  Aramaic  originals  (Wette, 
Einl.  ii.  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at  length), 
but  the  intricate  endence  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Alexan- 
drine writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  tians- 
lator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  tiaditions  which  were 
already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(cf.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apoh.  i.  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  an<l 
hymn  ;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  ;i 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliveinnce 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may  naturally  have 
formed  the  basis  of  different  legends.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet,  though  the 
narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibl.  text.  p.  583). 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements  in 
style  and  language,  which  ai'e  considerably  greater 
in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the  Song  incor- 
porated into  the  canonical  text.  Thus  while  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the  Di'agoii  con- 
tain large  additions  which  complete  and  embel- 
lish the  stoiT  (e.  q.  Hist.Sus.  vv.  15-18  ;  20,  21  ; 
24-27  ;  46-47,  49,  50  ;  Bel  c^  Dr.  vv.  1,  9-13  ; 
Eichh.  pp.  431  ft".),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX.  (cf.  De 
Magistris,  Daniel,  &c.,  pp.  234  ff. ;  Eichh.  Einl., 
in d.  Apok.  Schrift.  422  ll'.).  The  I'olyglott-Syriac, 
Arabic  and  Latin  versions  are  deri\ed  from  Theodo- 
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tion  :    nml    the    Ilexiiplar-Syiinc    from    the    LXX. 
(Kiciih.  4:30,  &c.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  various 
embellish  meuts  in  later  times,  which  throw  some 
liaiht  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  (cf.  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §§7,  8 ;  Boch- 
aii,  Hicroz.  iii.  3;  Eichhorn,  446,  &c.) ;  just 
as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced  into 
the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  facts,  illustrates  the  rationalising  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
De  Habacuci  vita  et  aetate,  1844).  It  is  thus 
useless  to  institute  any  inquiiy  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions ; 
for  though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  pui-pose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  fnSusmin. 
pp.  fi89  ft',  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DAN'NAH  (nj"!  ;  'Pewa  ;  Banna),  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  .ludah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from 
its  mention  with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south, 
or  south-west  of  Hebrou.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered.  [*'•] 

DAPH'NE  (Aa</)i/7j),  a  celebrated  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Autioeh  in  Syria  [An- 
Tiocii].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city, 
was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  between 
the  two  places  was  about  5  miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimately  together.  Just 
as  Antioch  was  frequently  called  'A.  iirl  Ad(pvri, 
and  r)  irphs  Ad(pvr}v,  so  conversely  we  find  Daphne 
entitled  A.  7/  irphs  'AuTLoxelav  (Joseph.  B.  J .  i. 
12,  §5).  The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural 
beauty,  with  perennial  fountains  and  abundant 
wood.  Seleucus  localised  here,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  and  his  family,  tlie  fables  of  Apollo  and 
the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph  Daphne.  Here  he 
erepted  a  magnificent  temple  and  colossal  statue  of 
the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  monarchs,  espe- 
cially Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  Among  otlier  honours,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  ilie  place  is  mentioned,  2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  171)  the 
aged  and  patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked 
Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refuge 
at  Daphne ;  whence  he  was  treacherously  brought 
out,  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by 
Andronicus,  who  was  governor  of  Antioch  during 
the  king's  absence  on  a  campaign.  Josephus  does 
not  give  this  account  of  the  death  of  Onias  {^Ant.  xii. 
5,  §1).  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  con- 
tinued to  be  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
vice.  "  Daphnioi  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gib- 
bon's 23rd  chapter).  The  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  tinie  of  Julian, 
when  Christianity  in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph 
over  Heathenism.  The  site  has  been  well  identi- 
fied by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at  Beit-el- 
Maa,  "the  House  of  the  Water,"  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch,  and  on 
higher  ground ;  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild 
fragrant  vegetation  are  in  hannony  with  all  that 
we  read  of  the  uatuial  characteristics  of  Apollo's 
sanctuary.  [J.  S.  H.] 
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AopoSe;   Syr.  Pesch.  ^  M>  ;  Arab,  cljo  S^  '■> 


DA'RA  (yn  ;    AapaS  ;    Ali-x.   Aapa  ;   Coinpl. 

zpaSe;   Syr.  Pesch.  ^  J1>  ;  A 

Dara),  1  Chr.  ii.  G.     [Dauda.] 

DAR'DA  (yn")T  ;  AapaKa  ;  Alex,  ruv  Sdpaa  ; 
Joseph.  AapSai/os  ;  Dovda),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one 
of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but 
who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31). 
Ethan  the  first  of  the  four  is  chilled  "  tlie  Ezra- 
chite  ;"  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  designation 
extends  to  the  others.  [Ethan.]  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6, 
however,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as 
"  sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  gi-eat  family  of  Phiuez  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  dift'erence  that 
Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity  of  these  per- 
sons with  those  ui  1  K.  iv.  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  Burring- 
ton,  i.  206-8)  ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Heljr.  Text,  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.     [Dara.] 

(2.)  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
[EzRAHiTE.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targiim  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  "  son  of  Zerach." 

(3.)  The  word  "  son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance, 
of  the  five  "sons  of  Judah"  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1,  the  first 
was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson, 
the  third  his  great-gi'andson,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is  gieat 
plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  Bene  Mahol " 
means  "  sons  of  the  choir  ;"  in  which  case  the  men 
in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  Ixxxviii. 
and  Ixxsix.    [Mahol.]  [G.] 

DAEIC  (|'103"!'^,  PSII^I,  only  in  pi. ;  Talm. 
ti3"l"'I  ;  XP^"'"''^  J  solidus,  drachma;  Ezr.  ii.  69  ; 
viii.'27  ;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72  ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  7),agold 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the 
Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight  appears 
from  its  similarity  to  tlie  Greek  appellation  of  the 
only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  mentions 
in  Ezr.  and  Neli.  show  that  the  coin  was  curient 
in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  Loiigi- 
manus.  At  these  'times  there  was  no  large  issue  of 
gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings,  who 
struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  0rari]p 
AapeiK6s,  or  Aap^inSs.  The  Darics  which  have 
been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pui'e  gold, 
of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  tlie  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelin,  or  bow  aud  dagger, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  in-egular  incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy,  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoe- 
nician talent.  They  must  have  been  the  common 
o-old  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest  that 
we  have  seen  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  or  Darius 
Hystaspis,  aud  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  not 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even  that  of  ArUi- 
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xevxes  Loiicrimaiius.  Tliere  are,  however^ gold  pieces 
of  about  tlie  same  weight,  but  of  an  older  style, 
found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier  I>ydian  king,  in  the 
former  case  "the  Kpoiffeloi  (crTaTTJpfs)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  tlierefbre  probable,  as  these  followed 
a  Persian  standard,  that  Darics  were  struck  under 
Cyrus  or  his  nearer  successors.  The  origin  of  this 
coin  is  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  sup- 
posed by  Uie  moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede, 
or  Darius  Hystaspis.  That  the  Greeks  derived  their 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from  this  proper 
name  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  difference  of  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter 
ti'V'l'l  renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dara 
(Ilandw.  s.  v.),  "  king ;"  but  (in  his  T/ies.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Heb.  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Darius.  In  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
Dara,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by 
these  coins  is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  an  abstraet  sense,  and  that  on  the 
same  principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called 
regal  coins  than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Ciin.  10)  ai'e  pi-obably  the  Persian  silver 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Dai-ics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same 
stiindard.  See  JloxEY  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Various.  [R.  >S.  P.] 


Uaric.    Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  iho  rig'i;,  lineclins,  biMriir^  iNra 
and  javelin.     Rev.:  Irregular  incuse  Bqtiarf. 

DARI'US  (t^'*''■^'^  ;  Darayawnsh,  Tarvjavans, 
in  Inscr.  ;  Aapeios,  LXX. ;  AapL-i)KrjS,  Strab.  xvi. 
\)'.  785  ;  Aapicuos,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  several  Idno-s 
of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  says  that 
the  name  is  equivalent  to  hpi^ii-qs  {e'lp-yo))  the 
restraincr  ;  and  this  is  probably  coiTcct  froin  the 
analogy  of  the  Persian  darnesh,  "  restraint :"  Sanscr. 
d/iari,"  ill  mly  holding  "(Geson.  T/ies.s.v.)  Hesy- 
chius  gives  a  double  derivation :  Aape7os  inrh 
TIepffuvo  (ppovi/xos  ;  vnh  5e  ^pvySiu  fKTwp.  Others 
have  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of  the 
modern  Version  Dara,  da7-ab,  "a  king;"  but  this 
sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it  is 
rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  holder,  restrainer, 
as  abo\-e)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  /.  c).  Three 
kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  (^HSn  "^,  Dan.  xi.  1 ; 
Chald.  riNlD"!,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(/SJP)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  si.\ty-two  years  old  (Dan. 
V.  ;51  (LXX.  'ApTa^e'p^Tjy);  ix.  1).  Only  one  year 
of  his  reign  is  nieiitinned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
that  w;ii;  of  great  imimitancc  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
Wets  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  liigliest  dignity 
(Dan.  vi.  1  fl'.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  after  his 
miraculous    deliverance,    Darius    issued    a    decree 

"  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  Aeschylus  eha- 
racterives  Oyaxares  (I.)  as  MiiSo?  .  .  .  o  Trpwrbs  riyeixuiv 
o-Tparow,  while  Sir  II.  liawliiison  (Kiilcs  an  ilic  Ilintoiy 
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enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  "  reverence  for 
the  God^ of  Daniel  "  (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.). 

The  extreme  obsciuity  of  the  IJabylonian  annals 
has  gwan  occasion  to  three  diliijrcnt  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Meile  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  which  identiKes 
him  with  Darius  Hystaspis  rests  on  no  plausible 
evidence,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (l.engerke, 
Dan.  219  fi'.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  {^Ant.  x.  11,  §4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Beitholdt;  \'on 
Lengerke;  Hiivernick ;  Hengstenberg  ;  Auberlen, 
Daniel  wkI  d.  Offeiibarung,  pp.  16  ff.)  is  moie 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  tliis  he  was 
{Cyaxares  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  As- 
tyages "  (Jos.  I,  c.  ^v  ' Affrvdyovs  vlhs,  eVepoi' 
5e  Trapa  to7s  'EAA.Tjtrij'  e/caAerro  ovo/jlo),  who 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  JMedia. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §2,  iv.  5,  §8,  viii.  5,  §19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  obj.?ction  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bah.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrus 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from 
an  inscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenharuny, 
p.  18),  is  either  a  false  reading  or  ceitainly  a 
false  translation  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bah. 
214,  n.  4);  and  tlie  passage  of  Aeschylus  {Pers. 
766  f.)  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned 
to  Cyaxares  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
expressly  states  that  "  Astyages '"  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus, 
and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue 
(Herod,  i.  73,  109,  127  ff.) ;  and  C3-rus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "  Astyages  "  in  tlie 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius  {Chron.  ad  01.  54  ;  Syncell. 
188;  cf.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identific;i- 
tion  (Winer,  Realwort.  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of 
"  Astyages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this 
appeal's  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  name  "  Astyages  "  was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal [Astyages],  and  Ahasuerus  {Achashvcrosh) 
represents  the  name  (^Huwak'hshatra')  Cyaxares, 
borne  by  the  father  of"  Ast_vages  "  (Tob.  xiv.  15). 
The  description  of  the  unnamed  king  in  Aeschylus  " 
(J.  c.)  as  one  whose  "  feelings  were  guided  by 
wisdom"  ((ppeyes  yap  avrov  dvfihv  cpaKO(TTp6(povv), 
is  applicable  to  tlie  Darius  of  Scripture  and  the 
Astyages  of  Herodotus.  And  as  far  as  the  name 
itself  is  concerned,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence 
of  an  older  king  Darius  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystasjiis  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Ecclcs.  598  AapeiKOi 
—  oiiK  diTrJ)  Aapelov  rod  s,€p^ov  iraTphs,  a\X'  a^' 
irepou  rivhs  TraKaiOTepov  /SufftAeois  uivofiaaQ-qcrav. 
cf.  Siiidas.  s.  v.  AapeiKSs).  If,  as  seems  most 
]irobalile,  Darius  (Astyages)  occupied  the  throne  or 
ISabylon  as  supreme  sovereign  with  Nerigalsa-'assar 
as  vassal-prince,  after  the  murder  of  E\'ilmerodach 
(Belsliazzar)  u.c.  559,  one  year  only  remains  for 
this  Median  supremacy  before  the  victory  of  Cyrus 


of  Bahylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Tfiiirrddishutrn 
(Cynxnrcs),  in  spile  ol' llie  liistciry  of  licroilotns. 
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i;.<;.  ').")8,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  notices  in 
h.miel  (Niehuhr,  /.  c),  and  the  apparent  incom- 
pletejiess  of  the  political  an-angemenis  which 
iiaiiiis  "purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  IT'K'y). 
I'or  the  short  duration  ot  his  supreme  poAver  may 
liave  caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dau.  vi. 
I  ii.) — a  work  congenial  to  his  character — to  fall 
into  abeyance,  so  that  it  was  not  earned  out  till 
the  time  of  his  namesake  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  sup- 
position at  least  as  piobable  as  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  the  two  monarchs  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

The  chronological  difliculties  which  have  been 
raised  (Uawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  p.  418)  against 
the  identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the 
assumption  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  538),  in 
which  case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at 
seven  years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the 
\iew  of  Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted 
above:  and  this  coincidence  se^'es  to  confirm  the 
-enerai  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  DAPacs  the  son  of  Hystaspe.s  (Vashtiispa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
ot'  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
jKipular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
nut  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Slagian  Smerdis  [Aii- 
TAXERXES],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  B.C. 
:>1\.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
1  he  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  con- 
t'lision  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of 
io.eign  conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  under  a  pretender  wlio  bore  the 
ioyal  name  of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebtihr,  Gesch. 
-hs.  u.  Bah.  94-),  which  was  at  length  put  down, 
lud  punished  with  great  severity  (c.  B.C.  516). 
After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned 
his  arms  against  Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  If.) 
and  India  (Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  ]\Iace- 
donia  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  tlie 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia-Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (li.C. 
513-505).  .Shortly  afterwards  became  into  colli- 
sion with  Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (B.C. 
490)  only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was 
now  inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted 
by  rebellion.  Domestic  quanels  (Herod,  vii.  2) 
followed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  B.C. 
485  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod. 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For 
the  usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies 
of  a  people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their 
deliverer  (Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year 
ot  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  as- 
sumed some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10) 
and  Zechariah  encouraged  then-  countrymen  to 
resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezr.  v.  1  tf.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  tlie  king's  know- 
ledge, he  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  by  a  new 
edict,  and  the  temple  was  finished  in  four  years 
(B.C.  516.  Ezr.  vi.  15),  though  it 'was  apparently 
used  before  th.at  time  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 
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3.  Darius  the  PEitsiA.v  (Xeh.  xii.  22, 
''p"lSn"'l)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  11.  No- 
thus  (Uchus),  king  of  Peisia  B.C.  424-3—405-4,  if 
the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Nehe- 
miah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexander],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomannus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  Archuol. 
ii.  1,  272  ft'.;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d.  EM.  §152,  7,  who 
defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[NEltEMIAH.]  [B.  F.  W."] 

DARKNESS  ('^K'n,  fern,  form  ."ISK'n,  and 
with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points  ;  ffK6ros), 
is  spoken  of  as  eucompajsing  the  actual  presence  of 
God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the  envelope, 
as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21 ;  IK.  viii. 
12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance  offered  an 
aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of  light  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  In  the  description  of  His  coming 
to  judgment,  darkness  oveispreading  nature  and 
blotting  the  sun,  &c.,  is  constantly  included  (Is. 
.xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxiv.  29; 
Mark  xiii.  24  ;  Luke  xxi.  25 ;   Rev.  vi.  12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been 
ascribed  by  various  neologistic  commentators  to 
non-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  ot 
its  intense  degi'ee,  lung  duration,  and  limited  area , 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  eVl  iraffav  t}}v  yriv  of  Matt. 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  daikness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia, 
with  an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of 
our  chrpnology  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Romani,  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchi'onises  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  tlie  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
eii'ect  collected  by  Whiston  (^Testimony  of  Phlegon 
vindiaated,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ac?  foe. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
iaKOTiffO-r]  o  TiXios  means  to  allege  that  fi\ct  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  Ccls.  p.  80 ;  but  the  argument,  unless 
on  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentione<l  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  iraffav  tV  yrivto  Judaea.  Dean  Alford 
{ad  loc),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
the  wilier  interpretation  of  all  the  eai-th's  surface 
on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  ^  That 
Phletron's  daikness,  perceived  so  intense  in  Tralles 
and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judaea  is  highly  probable ; 
and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar  phe«omeiia 
of  a  coincident  darkness  and"  earthquake,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  near  agi-eement  of  time,  gives  a 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former  speaks 
of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wieseler 
{Cliron. Sijnop.  388)  however,  and  De  Wette  (Comm. 
on  Matt.),  consider  the  year  of  Phlegoii's  eclipse  an 
impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from 
the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also  of  gi-eat  force ;  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  gi-eat  intensity  more  than  6 
minutes.    On  the  other  hand,  Seytiarth  (  Chronolog. 
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Sacr.  p.  58,  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewisli  calenAv, 
owing  to  their  following  the  sun,  had  become  so  far 
out  that  the  moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new, 
and  thus,  admitting  the  year  as  a  possible  epoch, 
revives  the  argament  for  the  eclipse  iis  the  cause. 
He  however  views  this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than 
as  a  full  account  of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree 
at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  138). 
The  pamphlet  of  Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two 
by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation  on  the  Eclipse  men- 
tioned by  Phlegon,  and  Defence  of  same,  Lond. 
1733  and  1734,  may  be  consulted  as  regards  the 
statement  of  Phlegon. 

Darkness  is  also,  as  iu  the  expression  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5 ;  iii.  19).  ^  [H.  H.] 

DAK'KON  (]ip">T ;  ^apKcov,  AopK(l>v  ;  Der- 
oon).  Children  of  Darkon  were  among  the  "  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56  ;  Neh.  vii.  58).  [Lozox.] 
DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr,  xxxi.  5  ordy. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DA'THAN  (irr^;  AaBdv;  Dathan),  a  Eeu- 
benite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  con- 
spiracy of  Korah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9  ; 
l)eut."xi.  6 ;  Ps.  cvi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.l 

DATH'E;MA  (Aideeixa  ;  Alex,  and  Josephus, 
Aa9e;tta  ;  other  il.SS.  Aafn^da ;  Dathema),  a  fort- 
ress {rh  ox^po^lJ-ai  Jos.  (ppovpiov)  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen 
(1  Mace.  V.  9).  Here  they  were  relieved  by  Judas 
and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched  fi-om  Bozora 
to  Dathema  (28,  9)  and  left  it  for  Slaspha  (:\Iizpeh) 
(35).  The  reading  of  the  Peschito,  Ramtha,  points 
to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
correct  identification.  Ewald  however  fiv.  359,  note) 
would  con-ect  this  to  Damtha,  which  he  compai-es 
with  Dhami,  a  place  reported  by  Bm-ckhardt.  [G.] 
DAUGHTER  (Bath,  713,  contr.  from  7133, 
lem.  of  }3  ;  evyarrip;  filia).  1.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scriptui-e  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 
same  way  and  like  extent  with  }3,  son  (Gen.  xxiv. 
48,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children  ;  Education  ; 
Women.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular  race 
are  adled  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xx^dii. 
6,  xxxvi.  2;  Num.  xxv.  1  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17  ;  Is.  iii. 
16  ;  Jer.  xlvl.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,4;  Luke  xxiii.  28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  ido- 
latrous worship  (1  Sara.  i.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phrase 
"  daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds  (Eccl. 
xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a 
tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  K6p-n 
(Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  x^ii.  8),  and  the  expression 
"  daughter  cf  90  yeai-s,"  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarali 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agi-eeably 
to  their  veiy  common  pereonification  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  Iii.  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  26,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi. 
11,  24,  -xlviii.  18,  Ii.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7  ;  Zech.  ix. 
9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxui.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
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hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  conelative 
"  mother  "  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  rvii.  1 1, 
16  ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  19). 
Ilazerim  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "villages"  lying  round,  and  dependent  on, 
a  "city"  (//•;  T^J?).  But  in  one  place  Bath  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Eki-on,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV.  45-7) — "  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  Hazerlm, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1  Chr.  xviii.  1 — Gath  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  .18 — Shocho, 
Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the  two 
terms  aie  employed  altei-nately,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  indiscriminately.    [Village.]     [H.  \V.  P.] 

DA'VID  (nn,  nMT;^  LXX.  Aam'5;  N.  T. 
AajSi'S,  AaueiSj,  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  composition, 
and  the  combined  result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  such  as  we  probably  possess  of  no 
historical  personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes  : — 

I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities: — 

1.  The"  Da^^dic  portion  of  the  Psalms,'' 
including  such  fi-agments  as  are  preserved  to 
us  from  other  sources,  viz.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27, 
iii.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7.  [Psalms.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "State-papers''  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biogi-aphies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  sxix.  29).  These  are  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  .pre- 
served in 

3.  The  nnn-ative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii.  10  ; 
with  the  supplementary  notices  contained  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

IT.  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaiis  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
History  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  and  Eupolemus  iu 
his  History  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (Eus.  Praep. 
Ev.  Ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Vabndus,  Codex  Apocryphus  V.  resf.  p.  906-1006. 
(1)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  (2)  Col- 
loquies with  God,  on  madness,  on  his  temptation,  and 
on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3)  A  chann  against 
fire.    Of  those  the  first  alone  deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  nan-ative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  \i.  8-vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  presen'ed  in  Jerome's 
Quaestiones  Hebraicae  in  Libros  Eegwn  et 
Paralipomenon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice  ed.). 


'  The  shorter  form  is  used  in  the  earlier  books ; 
indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  in  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Hos.,  Am.,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  and 
Zech.,  in  which  the  longer  form  is  found.    The  Arabic 

3  3^ 

form  of  the  name,  in  common  use,  is  .i»\.i,  Daood. 

•"  In  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connexion  with  the 
history,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  p.irtly  by  the 
internal  evidence,  as  verified  by  the  judgment  of 
Hebrew  Fcholurs. 
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3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Bas- 
iiasie,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c.  2  ;  Calmet's 
Dictionary  (David). 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chieriy  remark- 
able for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  xxi.  79-82, 
xxii.  15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  p.  228-242  ;  or  ampUtied  in  Weil's  Legends, 
En^r.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  sepai-ate  treatises  and  in  histories  of 
Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mono- 
graphs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  English, 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Life,  wi-itten  in 
the  liist  century ;   in  French,  De  Choisi's,  and  that 
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in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The  most  recent,  and  pro- 
bably the  best,  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald's 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  con-esponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biographies 
by  Samuel, Gad, and  Nathan: — I.  His  youth  before 
his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II.  flis  re- 
lations with  Saul.     III.  His  reign. 

I.  Tlie  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  im- 
portant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future  career. 

1.  UnUke  most  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  career. 
They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  forai  of  a  genealogy. 


or  Salmah 
CRiith  iv.  il, 
1  Chr.  ii.  U) 


Elimelech  ~  Naomi  (Ruth  i.  1) 


Boaz    =    Ruth    =    Mahlon 

I  (Ruth  iv.  10) 

Obcd  (Ruth  iv.  17) 

I 


Chilion     =     Orpah 


vii.  23)  Nahash  =  unknown  =  Jesse 
I  I 


Jonathan  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 


Zeniial 
(1  Chr. 
ii.  Hi) 

I 


Abialini  Joab     As;ihel 


=  Jether  =  Ira  ?  ? 

(iChr.      (Jeronae, 

ii.  17)       Qii.  Heh. 

on  1  Chr. 

xi.  40) 


Ehab 
Elihu 
(1  Chr. 


Abinadab     Shamniah      Nethaneel 


Shi; 
Shimeah 
(2  Sam. 
xxi.  21) 
I 


Raddai         Ozcm  (■ 

(Rael,        (Aeam,  is 

los.  ^»(.    Jos.  Ai:t.  give 

1)  imlc 


not 
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Rci,  E«ald  ) 


Zebadiah 
(I  Chr.  xxvii.  7). 


Amasa         .\bihail  :=  ReJioboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  19). 


Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21, 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) 

(Nathan  ?t 

Jar.  Qu.  Heb. 

on  1  Sam.  xvi.  12) 


Jonadab 
(2  Sam. 
xiii.  3) 


Joel?; 
(Jerome, 
Qlt.  Hcb. 
on  1  Clir. 
xi.  33) 


Elihu, 

Svr.  and 

Amb. 

1  Chr.  ii.  15). 


It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest 
son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  wth  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.\ii.  3). 
Tlu'ough  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost.  ( a)  His  connexion  with  Jloab  through 
his  great-grandmother  Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when 
he  escaped  to  Moab  and  entnasted  his  aged  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king(l  Sam.  xxii.  3),  audit  may  not 
have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a  wider 
view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been 
of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  probably  the 
design  ot'  the  e.\prcss  mention  of  Ruth  in  the  gene- 
alogy in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6)  His  birthplace.  Bethlehem.  His  recollec- 
tion of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to  Chim- 
ham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38 ;  Jer.  xli. 
17)  ;  and  it  is  this  connexion  of  David  with  Beth- 
lehem that  brought  the  place  again  in  later  times 
into  universal  tame,  wlien  Joseph  went  uji  to  Butli- 
lehem,  "  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David"  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c)  His  general  connexion  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger ;  and  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his 


"  The  later  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  in  adul- 
tery. This  is  pvohably  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps. 
Ii.  5  ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier 
rabbis  we  have  an  attempt  at  "  immaculate  conccp- 


reign  at  Hebron ;  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  at  ha'N'ing  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of 
him,  which  broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are 
not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse ;  and 
Abii-ail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  iS'ahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's 
mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concubine  <^  of  Nahash, 
and  then  married  by  Jesse  ?  This  would  agree 
with  the  difference  of  age  between  David  and  his 
sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the  same  as  the 
king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses  which  David 
received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  2),  and  then 
from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii.  27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name, 
which  first  appears  in  him,  o(  David,  the  beloved, 
the  darling.  But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason, 
he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him,  and  who  was  aftei-wards  made  by  him 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxTii.  18), 
treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  28),  as  the  eldest" brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  do ;  his  command  was  regai'ded  in  the  family 
as  law  (xx.  29);  and  the  father  looked  upon  the 
youngest  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all 
(.xvi.  11),  and  as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest 
(xvii.  17).  The  familiarity  ^-hich  ho  lost  with  his 
brothers,  he  gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three 
sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his 
sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their 

tion."  They  make  Nahash — "  the  serpent " — to  be 
another  name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except 
that  which  he  contracted  from  the  original  serpent ; 
and  thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb. 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.) 
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mothers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself,  and 
they  accordingly  were  to  him — especially  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah — throughout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brother's  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which 
David  sliai'ed  with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to 
liimself.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are 
both  connected  with  his  after  history,  and  both 
celebrated  for  the  gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David 
himself  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3). 
The  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who 
afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  David  himself 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  32).  It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition 
of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  {Qu.  Heb.  on 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than  Nathan 
the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's  family, 
makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
13-15.     But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6), 
with  the  elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xvi.  1 )  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet 
Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in 
his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil  '^  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  elders  of  the  little  town  were 
terrified  at  this  apparition,  but  were  reassured  by 
the  august  visitor,  and  invited  by  him  to  the  cere- 
mony of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The  heifer  was 
killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast. 
Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil, 
as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  atler 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height" 
and  "  his  countenance,"  seemed  the  natural  counter- 
part of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the 
prophet  came  to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  were  chosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.  "  Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children?  And  he 
said.  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold 
he  keepeth  the  sheep." 

Tliis  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  introduc- 
tion to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought  in. 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appeai'ance  at  once  in  our 
minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting 
with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul, 
and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He  had  red" 
or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  In 
later  life  he  wore  a  beard.'  His  bright  eyesS  are 
especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  he  was 
remarkable  (or  the  grace  of  his  figure  and  counte- 
nance ("  fair  of  eyes,"  "-comely,"  "goodly,"  xvi. 
12,   18,  xvii.  42),   well    made,   and    of  immense 


d  "  The  oil ;"  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §1. 

"  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.  Ruddy  =  red-haired  ; 
TTuppdKrjs,  LXX.  ;  riifus,  Vulg.  :  the  same  word  as 
for  Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  (probably  from 
this)  say  that  he  was  like  Esau.  Josephus  [Ant.  vi.  8, 
1)  makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  Cfai/flb?  ttjc  xpoav). 

'  1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

s  "  Fierce,  quick ;"  vopybs  ras  6i//ei's  (Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  8,  1). 

''  The  same  word  as  is  used  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  Jer. 
i.  U,  Hos.  iv.  12. 
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strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and  activitv 
made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild  ga- 
zelle, his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii.  33, 
34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted  in 
Eastern  comitries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  females, 
or  the  despised  of  the  fomily  (comp.  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Rachel,  and  m 
later  times,  of  Mahomet;  Sprenger,  p.  8).  The 
pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout  the 
sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
XXXV.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
carried  a  switch  or  wand  *>  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  fi'om  the  sheepfokls,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  yoimg,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  '  of  the  sudden  and  great  eleva- 
tion from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed 
on  his  after  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high"  (2  Sam.  xxin.  1) — "  I  have  exalted  one 
chosen  out  of  the  people  "  (Ps.  kxxix.  19) — "  I 
took  thee  from  the  sheepcote  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their 
master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to 
chase  away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the 
absolute  control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse 
into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was 
afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this 
gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised 
their  vocation  with  tabret,  psalteiy,  pipe,  and  harp 
(1  Sam.  X.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Naioth  ;  comp.  Ps. 
xxiii.  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his 
natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  18).'' 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23rd,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and 
fi'om  its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by 
Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  sug- 
gested by  this  time.  The  8fh,_  19th,  and  29th,' 
which  are  universally  recognised  as  Daviil's,  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  such 
may  more  naturally  be  referred  to  this  tranquil 
period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other.  The  imagery 
of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  &c. 
(Ps.  vii.  2,  XMi.  20,  21),  must  be  reminiscences  of 
this  time.     And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have 


'  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
his  mission  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others. 
Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  8,  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered 
it  into  his  ear. 

•'  The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  making'  haircloth  and  sackcloth— the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bkthlf.- 
HKM,  p.  202  a. 

'  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  un- 
derstanding the  language  oi  birds  {Koran,  xxi.  9, 
xxii.  1G1. 
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first  awiiiired  tlio  art  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
cliief  claims  to  mention  in  after  times — "  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "  the  inventor 
of  instruments  of  music"  {Am.  vi.  5)  ;  "  with  his 
whole  lieai  t  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made 
him"  (Ecclus.  xlvii.  8).™ 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the  lion 
and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was 
ab'eady  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  marti.d 
exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines  (xvi.  18), 
and  when  lie  suddenly  appeai'ed  in  the  camp,  his 
elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that  he  had  left 
the  sheep  in  his  ai'douv  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28). 
To  this  new  aspect  of  his  chai'acter  we  ai'e  next 
introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  re- 
conciling the  apparently  contradictoiy  accounts  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and'  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The 
first  states  that  Da^nd  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armour-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length,  Dis- 
sertation  on  Hebrew  Text,  418-432,  554-558),  re- 
jects the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvn.  12-31,  55-58,  as 
spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its  graphic 
touches  is  much  in  its  favom",  and  it  must  at  least 
be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David's  life. 
Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trsmsposes 
1  Sam.  .xvi.  14-23.  Another  explanation  supposes 
that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  this  only  solves 
half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not  the  intention 
ot  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
an  independent  statement  of  David's  first  appear- 
ance, modified  by  the  counter-statement  ali-eady 
noticed. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-damjiim,  in 
the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this 
or  similar  encomiters  "  the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines on  the  other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  "  the 
Terebinth"  runs  between  them."  A  Philistine  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  annour,  in- 
sults the  comparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  amongst 
whom  the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  anned  (xvii. 
38  ;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and 
ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers, 
fresh  fi-om  the  sheepfolds.     Just  as  he  comes  to  the 

"  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so 
David  is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  157,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his 
powers  as  a  psalmist :  "  He  could  imitate  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale." 

"  Variations  in  the  common  account  are  sug- 
gested by  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
it  is  stated  that  "  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by 
David,  but)  by  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David 
slew  is  usually  nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald 
(ii.  23,  611)  the  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
Goliath  (which  is  only  given  twice  to  David's  enemy, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict 
of  the  real  Goliath  with  Elh;inau,  whose  Bethlchemite 
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circle  of  waggons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  Ncftle- 
ments,  a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  bears  the  well  known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-ciy  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound  ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  tlie  baggage-master, 
and  darts  to  join  bis  brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal 
messengers  °)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.P  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — hears 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — goes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking 
of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke — he  is 
introduced  to  Saul — undertakes  the  combat.  His 
victory  over  the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  his  own  diminutive  stature, 
and  by  tlie  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was 
accomplished — not  the  annour  of  Saul,  which  he 
naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepheid's 
sling,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as 
he  went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and 
put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet.''  Two  trophies  long 
remained  of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword  of  the 
Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9)  ;  the  other, 
the  head,  which  he  bore  awny  himself,  and  which 
was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeru- 
salem. [Nob.]  Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its  contents 
of  a  much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
"  against  Goliath."  But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  pre- 
ser\-ed  in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and 
which,  though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  fi-om  the 
history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his  life : 
"  This  is  the  psalm  of  David's  own  writing  (?) 
(iSi6ypa(pos  els  AaviS),  and  outside  the  number, 
'  when  he  fought  the  single  combat  with  Goliath." 
"  I  was  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father's  house.  I  was  feeding  my 
lather's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  harp,  and  my 
fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to 
my  Lord?  He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth.  He  sent 
his  messenger  (angel  ?)  and  took  me  from  my 
father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of  His 
anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautiful  and  tall, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  them.  I 
went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me 
by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword  nnd  be- 
headed him,  and  took  away  the  reproach  from  the 
children  of  Israel."  "■ 

II.  delations  with  Saul. — We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over 
Goliath  had  been  a  turning  point  of  his  rareer. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally 

origin  has  led  to  the  tonl'usion.  Jerome  (Q«.  ITeh. 
ad  loc.)  makes  Elhanan  the  same  as  David.     2.  In 

1  Chr.  xi.  12,  Eleazar  (or  more  probably  Sharamnh, 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)  is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at 
Ephesdammim  against  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  ;  but  it 
may  also  indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with 
Eleazar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was 
made  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

»  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

P  As  in  1  Sam.  iv.  IG,  2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 

1  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  153. 

'  Ot  these  and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  [Bihchcerk, 
Prcf.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 
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to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  iuspireil  by  the  ro- 
mantic friendship  which  bound  tlie  two  youths 
toccether  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant 
songs*  of  the  Israelitish  women  announced  that 
the}'  felt  that  in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a 
deliverer  mightier  even  than  Saul.  And  in  those 
songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  David  thus  acquired, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy 
of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
"  prudent  in  matters."  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  said,  "  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
Israelites  of  the  middle  ages.  One  instance  of  it 
appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Saul's  servants,  "  Seemcth  it  to  you  a 
light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed  ?"  (xviii. 
23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous  for- 
bearance called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
)l  Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful  ex- 
ceptions) in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first 
example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his 
hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impi-essed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  adversity"  (2  Sam.  iv.  9  ;  1  K.  i.  29);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  shelter  against  purstiers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xsxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions : — ■ 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  annour-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a  thousand — the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe — (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Wichal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,' 
second  only<  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  .Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  Tliese 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  by 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back  the 


■  See  Fabricius,  Ood.  Apoc.  Y.  T.  906. 

'  1  Sam.  XX.  25,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
iii.  98. 

"  The  story  of  his  wooini?  Mcrab,  and  of  her  marriajro 
with  Adricl  (1  S;im.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  {Ant.  vi.  10,  §1).  There  is  the  same  obli- 
teration of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8. 

'  The  first  of  these  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  I, XX.  and  Joseph.  {Ant.  vi. 
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Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign."  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of 
minsti'el.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  king's  madness  twice  broke  out,"  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his,  friend  Jonathan — the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  !Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  b_v  night,'"  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  lix.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  \A.^  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17) — ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-.\xi.  15). — (a) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of 
Ramah,  to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the 
original  interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem. 
It  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
devote  himself  with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts 
to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and 
dangers  of  public  life  But  he  had  a  liigher  destiny 
still.  Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself 
had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx. 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character ;  and  David's 
danger  proportiouably  gi'eater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  pro- 
bably handed  down  thi-ough  Jonathan's  descendants 
when  they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavour  to  seize 
him  at  Ramah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his 
country,  and  take  refuge,  hke  Coriolanus,  or  The- 
mistocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15) 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretext 
of  a  secret  mission''  from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer 
from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves, 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.  "  There  is 
none  like  that :  give  it  me."  The  incident  was  of 
double  importance  in  David's  career.  First  it  esta- 
blished a  connexion  between  him  and  the  only 
survivor  fiom  the  massacre  in  which  David's  visit 
involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech.  Secondly,  fiom 
Ahiraelech's  surrender  of  the  consecrated  bread  to 
David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew  the  inference  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 


"  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  154. 

^  The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Benjamite 
archers  (I's.  xi.  2),.  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  the 
mountains  (xi.  1,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  probiibly 
to  the  neis-hbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Ent;cdi. 

y  The  statement  of  his  pretended  ndssion  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  he  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of  as 
his  companions  were  imaginary.    Tic  was  qiutc  alone. 
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the  N.  T.'  (Matt.  xii.  3;  JIark  ii.  2.5;  Luke  vi.  3, 
4).  It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title 
of  I's.  lii. 

His  stay  at  the  com-t  of  Achish  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  Goliath," 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Philistines  against  their  foiiner  conqueror ;  and  he 
only  escaped  by  feigning  madness,"  violent  ges- 
tures, playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a 
drum  or  cymbal,  letting  his  beard  glow,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  LXX.).  The 
5Gth  and  34th  psalms  are  both  refeiTed  by  their 
titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does 
not  appear  in  the  naitative)  that  he  had  been  seized 
as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achish, 
or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (sxii.  1- 
xxvi.  25.  (a)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khureitun  (see  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise, 
p.  244).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  ultimate  con- 
nexion with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Ch.  xi.  15,  20  ;  1  Sam. 
Kxvi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Besides  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Canaaiiites— of  whom 
the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).*' 

(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  aftenvards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  {B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §3)  Masada,  the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Matzed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  16), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  En-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  aged  parents  for  the  sake  of  gi'eater 
security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsman  of  jloab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahashof  Ammon,also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam. 
X.  2).  Here  another  companion  appears  for  the 
fii-st  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
fi-om  the  schools  of  Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,  his 
subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  b)  ]  and  whilst 
he  was  there,  occiu-red  the  chivalrous  exploit  ot  the 
three  heroes  just  mentioned  to  procure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous 
answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of 
Gedrosia  (1  Cb-.  xi.  16-19  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  ,  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite ''  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8).'  Another  was  a  detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai, 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  tlien  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
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'  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  in  loc). 

»  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocryphal 
colloquies  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  p.  1002). 

'^  Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18),  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Ilittitc. 


])arties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (also  unknown),  in 
which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joine<l  b)^  a  new  and  most  impor- 
tant ally — Abiathar,  the  last  sui-vivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest's  Ephod, 
and  henceforth  give  the  oracles,  whidi  David  had 
hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9,  xxii.  23). 
By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at 
Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 

(c?)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  bj 
the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  tlie  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go," 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
nan-ated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xsxi.  5-25).  But 
thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his 
movements  to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally 
hunts  him  like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites 
beating  the  bushes,  before  him,  luid  3000  men, 
stationed  to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  ou 
the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.), 
xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven 
to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer 
and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the 
first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  "  Clitf  of  Divisions,"  given 
to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed, 
whilst  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hiU  on  the  other 
side  (xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  a  panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion,  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goats "  (Engedi)  immediately 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The 
rocks  were  covered  with  the  pursuers.  Saul 
entered,  as  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  countries,  for 
a  natural  necessity.  The  followers  of  David,  seated 
in  the  dai'k  recesses  of  the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not 
seen,  suggest  to  him  the  chance  thus  thrown  in 
their  way.  David,  with  a  characteristic  mixture 
of  humour  and  generosity,  descends  and  silently  cuts 
oft  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  ii- 
the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and  behind  the 
person  so  occupied — and  then  ensued  the  pathetic 
scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22)''. 
The  third  (if  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  given)  was  in  the  wilderness  further  south. 
There  was  a  regular  camp,  formed  with  its  usual 
fortification  of  waggon  and  baggage.  Into  this 
enclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and  caiTied 
olf  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well  known  royal 
spear  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  transfixed 
him  to  the  wall  in  fomier  days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22). 
[Arms,  Chanith.']  The  same  scene  is  repeated  as 
at  Engedi— and  this  is  the  last  inteiview  between 
Saul  imd  Da\ad  (xxvi.  25).  He  had  already  pai-ted 
with  Jonathan  in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  aie  annexed  by  their  traditional 


=  Gild,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe 
{Qu.  Heh.  ill  he.),  appears  suddenlj-,  without  intro- 
duction, like  Elijah.  Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  Elijah, 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  come, 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Gadites  ? 

d  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156. 
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titles  Psalm  liv.  ("  When  the  Ziphiin  came  and 
said.  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us  ?  ")  ;  Ivii., 
("  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam)  ;  Ixiii.  "  When  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah "  (or  Idumaea, 
LXX.),  cxlii.  ("  A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave").  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace 
during  their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maou  occurred 
Dand's  adventure  with  Nabal,  instractive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  man'iage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,"-*  also  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Josh.  .\v.  56),  seems  to  have 
taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43, 
xxvii.  3;   2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish  ^  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1  ;  2 
Sam.  i.  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life  he 
at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  fiontier,  not  as  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
band — his  600  men  now  giown  into  an  organised  force, 
with  their  wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3- 
4).  After  the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish 
gave  him,  for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on  the 
frontier  of  Philistia  — and  it  was  long  remembered 
that  to  this  curious  aiTangement  the  kings  of  Judah 
owed  this  appanage  of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6). 
There  we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's 
life.  He  was  settled  there  for  a  year  s  ami  four 
months  (xxvii.  7),  and  his  increasing  importance  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  tliat  a  body  of  Benjamite 
archere  and  .slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  spe- 
cially named,  joined  him  from  the  veiy  tribe  of  his 
rival  (1  Chr.  xii.  1-7).  Possibly  dm-ing  this  stay  he 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  military 
I  organisation,  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the 
Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  poi'tions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles ;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  oft'  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  w;is  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from.  Abiathar.  It  happened 
tliat  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  witli  tlie  Philistines 
northward  to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some 
chiefs  of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he 
was  passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been  the  need 
for  them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination  carried 
them  off,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the 
plundereis  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook 
the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil.  These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David 
was   now  able  for  the  first  time  to   requite   the 
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friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  26-31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was 
the  law  which  tiaced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but 
now  again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division 
of  the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xx^'.  13).  Two 
days  after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  an'ived  from  the 
North  with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa. 
The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  "at  Hebron,  7^  yea.i's 
(2  .Sam.  ii.  11) ;   (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here 
David  was  first  formally  anointed  king — by  whom 
is  not  stated — but  the  expression  seems  to  hmit 
the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  any  inter-\'ention  of  Abiathar  (2 
.Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally 
confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five  years  of 
the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose 
seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David  would 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the  westei-n 
tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and  during 
the  two  years  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  a  series  of  skinnishes  took  place  between  tlis 
two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  successful  inroad 
into  the  tenitory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii. 
12),  and  the  surrender  of  Michal,  who  was  now 
separated  from  her  second  husband  to  return  to 
her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly  followed, 
though  without  David's  consent,  the  successive 
murders  of  Abner  and  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for 
him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  A 
solemn  league  was  mode  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great  host,  like 
the  host  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command 
of  it,  which  had  fonnerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
It  was  foi-med  by  contingents  from  every  tribe  of 
Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
weight  of  authority  above, the  others.  The  sons 
of  Issachar  had  "understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with  the 
adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast  the 
peculiar  pioducts  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Le\'itical  tribe,  fonnerly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary  fugi- 
tive Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by 
the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar,  the  High- 
priest,  tlie  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  war- 
like kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28;  xxvii.  5). 


"  .Joseph.  Atii.  vi.  13,  §8,  calls  it  Aheasar.  S  But  the  value  of  this  is  materially  damasked  by 

'  Accordinf?   to   the  Jewish   tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  \  the   variations    in    the   LXX.   to  "  4   months,"    and 

TTrh.  on  2  Sam.  viii.  10),  ho  was  the  son  of  the  former    Joseph.  Aiil.  vi.  l.T,  to  "  4  months  and  20  days." 

Achish;  his  mother's  name  Maacah. 
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The  only  jjsalin  directly  i-eferred  to  this  epoch 
is  the  27lh  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.  Tlph  rod 
XptffSrjvai — "  before  the  anointing"  i.  e.  at 
Hebron). 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cajikers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  iirst  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest  of 
his  career.  The  iirst  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four-,  and  including  Slichal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii.  2  ; 
iii.  2-5, 15).  The  second  was  the  increasing  power  of 
his  kinsmen  and  chief  otHcers,  which  the  king  strove 
to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right,  and  thus  of  all 
tlie  incidents  of  this  part  of  his  career  the  most 
plaintive  and  chai'acteristic  is  his  lamentation  over 
his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31-36). 

n.  Reign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v.  5, 
to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(1)  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  Lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
;irms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  gi'eat  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance  of 
the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  precipice, 
was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab  hence- 
forward became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr.  xi.  6). 
The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed  there — 
fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — 
and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name  of  the  "  city 
of  David  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  7  ;   2  Sam.  v.  9). 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  paiily  awestruck.  The  Philistines  *>  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),'  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied 
herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram ^  sent  cedaiwood  for 
the  buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11) 
especially  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2),  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had 
been  before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity 
which  it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient 
sanctaaiies  of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim  with  marked 
solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at' Obed-edom's  house,  after 
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•^  The  importance  of  the  victory  is  indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allusion  to  it  in  Isa.  xxviii.  2 1 . 

'  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
v.  17,  "  D;i\-id  went  down  into  the  hold,"  are  omitted. 

■'  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  JEi\  ix.  30)  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  a  letter  to  Vafres  king  of  Egypt  to  make  an 
alliance. 

'  1  Chr.  xvi.  1,  says  "  they  otlered  ;"  2  Sam.  vi. 
17,  "he  offered."  Both  say  "he  blessed."  The 
LXX.,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 


which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  st;ite  to 
.Jerusalem.  An  assemijly  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened, and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  I.evites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a  gTeat  scale  (1  Chr.  xv.  1(5-22  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5), 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  })resent(l  Chr.  xv.  11). 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv. 
22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  controlUng  adviser 
of  the  future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  ( 1  Chr. 
XV.  26  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressed 
in  the  white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  with- 
out his  loyal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instru- 
ments (1  Chr.  XV.  27  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in 
the  piophetic  schools  where  he  had  himself  been 
brought  up  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  as  still  in  the 
impressive  ceremonial  of  some  Eastern  Dervishes, 
and  of  Seville  cathedral  (probably  derived  from  the 
East),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the  religious 
solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself  with 
unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress.  In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  functions,  he  offered 
sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and  himself  gave  the 
benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,  8; 
1  Chr.  xvi.  2).i  The  scene  of  this  inauguration 
was  on  the  hill  which  fi-om  David's  habitation 
was  specially  known  as  the  "  City  of  David."  As 
if  to  mai'k  the  new  era  he  had  not  brought  the 
ancient  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but  had  erected 
a  new  tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1)  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning 
of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak  pre- 
sently, afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  arlc, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself 
was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  gi'eatest  day  of  David's 
life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendour — 
the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally 
entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  house- 
hold the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  [MiCHAL.]  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of 
the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ;   1  Chr.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  29tli  psalm  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.)  is 
said  to  be  on  the  "  Going  forth  of  the  tabernacle.""' 
The  30th  (by  its  title),  the  15th,  and  101st  by 
their  contents,  express  tlie  feelings  of  David  on  his 
occupation  of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  least  in 
part,  and  the  24th  ■>  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress — and  the  last 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  "instruments  of 
praise,"  for  "  all  his  might." 

""  As  "the  tabernacle"  was  never  moved  from 
Gibeon  in  David's  time,  "  the  ark  "  is  probably  meant. 
It  is  the  Psalm  which  describes  a  thunderstorm.  Is 
it  possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  6  ?  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in 
Pa.  Ixviii.  7,  33.     (See  ChamUer,  ii.  211.) 

°  In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  "  on  the  Sulbath- 
dav." 
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words  of  the  secoud  of  these  two  psalms  "  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  Lord  of  liosfs. 
"  Who  is  this  king  of  glory  ? "  "  The  Lord  of 
hosts,  He  Is  the  king  of  glory"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
comp.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,''  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his  bro- 
ther "  after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the  two 
mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and  xlvi. 
(Shc-miuith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists  of 
those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  132nd  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by 
its  authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The 
whole  progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced 
in  David's  vein. 

(2)  Fomidation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii. — The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jeiaisalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  ;uid  in  the  Iristory  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neigh bouiing  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  tenitoiy, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  IsraeLitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  gi'eat  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp  ;  and  he  also  founded  an  im- 
perial dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  boujids  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  XV.  18-21).  The  internal  organization 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  ibr  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  as  Ra- 
meses  or  Cyrus, — "  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name 
like  imto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
earth"  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  gi'eat  wars "  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  external 
relations  of  life,  and  the  gi'eat  incidents  of  war  and 
conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact  with 
the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history  swells 
into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  fi'om  its  contact 
with  the  course  of  the  outer  woild.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  teixitory,  the  amplification  of  power  and 
state,  leads  to  a  coiTesponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympathies  ; 
and  thus  (humanly  speaking),  the  magnificent  fore- 
bodings of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic 
writings  first  became  possible  through  the  court  and 
empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


"  EwaW,  iii.  1G4.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
the  68tli  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  54. 

P  In  the  title  of  the  LXX.  said  to  bo  David's 
"  when  the  hoase  was  built  after  the  captivity."  It 
is  possible  that  by  "  the  captivity  "  may  be  meant  the 
captivity  of  the  ark  in  Philistia,  as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30. 

1  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  Legends,  p.  155, 
and  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  229.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  29)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25 ;  1  K.  i.  6)  ;  but 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  fiom  a  union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (IK. 
XV.  2j.  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of 
Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21 ;  2  Chi-.  XX.  14),  with  the  exception  of  So- 
lomon, who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  chai'ge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David's  strong  pai'ental  alTection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable,  2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  33,  six.  4  ;  1  K.  i.  6. 

(6.)  The  mUitaiy  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows : 

(1.)  "  The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  onl}''  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge,  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  lecoguised 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chiet^ — in  the 
person  of  Abner ;  and  under  David,  this  post  was 
given  as  a  rewai'd  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem, 
to  his  nephew  JOAB  (1  Chi',  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34), 
who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month  ;  and  over  each  of  them  pre- 
sided an  officer,  selected  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
other  miUtaiy  bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  distinguished  from 
those  of  suiTOunding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a  force  of  infantry  without  cavalry.  The  only 
innovations  as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of 
a  very  limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) 
and  of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  a.sses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  r\iii,  9).  According  to 
a  Mussulman  tradition  {^Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armour.i  The  usual  weapons  were 
still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Arms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  Da%id  himself  had  pro- 
bably been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14  ; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  as-sumed  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigner,  as 
ha^^ng  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  Da\'id's  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath..  They 
are  usually  called  fioni  this  circumstance  "  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also '  a  body  espe- 
cially from  Gath  '  amongst  them,  of  whom  the  name 
of  one,  Ittai,  is  preser\'ed,  as  a  faithful  servant  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the  force 
was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 

a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Daoodce,'"  i.  c.  Uavidean. 

'  A  tradition  in  Jerome  [Qu.  Jleb.  on  1  Chr.  xviii. 
17)  speaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

'  But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Ewald,  iii.  177, 
note.) 
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(1.)  Wives  of  the  Wanderings. 

(1  Sam.  \xm.  3,  1  Chr.  iii.  1) 
Ahinoam  of  Jezreel    =    Abigtiil  of  Carmcl 


Amnon  or  Jehiel  ?  ? 

(Jer.  Qu.  Heb. 
on  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) 


Chileab  or  naniel 

(I  Chr.  iii.  I 
.las.  .int.  vii.  1,  4) 


N  B  — There  were,  besides,  10  concubines 
'^Sam.  V.  13,  XV.  Iti),  whose chilaren  (1  Chr. 
ii.  9)  are  not  named. 


Mnacah* 
of  Gesiiur 


(II.)  Wives  at   Hebron. 

(-2  Sam.  iii.  2-5  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1-4) 
=     llags-ith     =     Abilal     =     Eglah" 


Absalom  Tamar     Adonijah     Shephatiah 
I  . 


Miclial 
tSSam. 
iii.  18) 


died  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  27, 
xviii.  18) 


Tamar  =  Rghoboam 

Maacah) 

(2  Sam. 

xiv.  27, 
Jos.  Ajit, 

vii.  8,  5) 


(III.)  Wives  at  Jerusalem. 

(2  S:im.  v.  13-16  ;  1  Chr.  iii  5-8.  xiv.  4-7) 
I 


1 

Ibhar 
Ebear 
(.LXX,) 

EliJmay 
Elishama 
(1  Chr. 
iii.  6) 

Elipbek-t         Nog;ih 

(i  Chr.  iii.  3) 

Nepheg         Japhia 

1                          1 
Elishama      .    Eliada 
Becliada 
(1  Chr. 
xiv.  7) 

1                        1 
Elipheltit         Jerimoth 
(2  Chr.  xi.  18) 

Mahalath  =  Rehoi 

(2.)  Balhaheba 

0  Chr.  iii.  5) 

Hath.-hua. 

1 

"1 
lidiah 

■.°x,r25) 

1                                    1 

oned.ed                      Sham 

as  a  child                         .Shi 

2Sam.  xii.  1,1)             (1  Clir. 

m^s) 

Shuba 

Nathan                   .le 

So 
(2  Sair 

Mahalath  =  Re 

lOBOAM  =  Tamar  (or 
Maacali ) 
(1  K.  XV.  2) 

Abu.^m. 

outlived  DariJ,  and  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne  of  his  son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief 
priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ; 
1  K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  aiTny  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the  nucleus 
of  the  Russian  ai-my  is  the  Preobajinsky  regiment 
fbnned  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the  companions 
who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb  of  that 
name  in  JIoscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards 
bi'came  the  only  standing  army  in  David's  forces 
was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was 
still  presei-ved,  with  the  name  of  Gibhorim,  "  heroes  " 
or  "  mighty  men."  It  became  yet  further  subdi- 
vided '  into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
bands  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  com- 
manded by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who 
together  foi-med  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands 
by  3  officers,  who  together  formed  "  the  three,"  and 
the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  captain  of  the  mighty 
men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  1  Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This 
commander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David's 


'  Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2  Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

Eglah  alone  is  called  "  David's  wife "  in  the 
enumeration  2  Sam.  iii.  5.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
(Qu.  Heh.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  Michal ;  and 
{ib.  ad  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Ithream. 

'  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
substantially  the  same  Ust  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows  : 
Samae,  les.sibath,  Nathan,  Galamaan,  lehnar,  Thee- 
Eus,  Elphalat,  Naged,  Kaphek,  lanathan,  Leasarays, 
Baalimath,  EHphaath. 


nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20 ;  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9). 
"The  three"  were  Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or 
Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Shammah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).''  Of 
"  the  tliirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to  fame  else- 
where. Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2 
Sam.  ii.  18) ;  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one 
Goliath  (1  Chr.  xi.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  ;  Joel,  the 
brother  or  son  (LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  Chi-,  xi.  38)  ; 
Naharai,  the  armour-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  ;  Eliam,''  the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34)  ;  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr. 
xi.  40  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26)  ;  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  x.xiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agiicultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xx\n.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court,  or  council  of  the  king ;  the  councillors, 
Ahitophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's  ne- 
phew (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,33);  the  companion  or 
"friend"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.   19  ;   the  scribe,   Slieva,  or  Seraiah,  and 


y  Josephus  [Ant.  vii.  3,  §3)  gives  the  following  list, 
of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  concubines  : — 
Amnus,  Emnus,  Ehan,  Kathan,  Solomon,  lebar,  Elien, 
Phalna,  Ennaphen,  lenao,  Eliphale. 

'  See  Ewald,  iii.  178. 

«  The  LXX.  (of.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them  : 
1 .  Ishoseth  the  Canaanite ;  2.  Adino  the  Asonite  ; 
3.  Eleazar,  son  of  Dodo. 

i"  Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (See  Blunt, 
Coincidences,  II.  x.) 
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at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chr. 
xj^-ii.  32)  ;  Jehosliaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian,'^ 
2  Sam.  XX. -24;  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  suiTived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  sii. 
18,  iv.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22').  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  Prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  beai'ing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile ;  and  from 
his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jenisalem  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "  pro- 
phet," and  by  the  natme  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  ."3-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  new  genei-ation,"*  which  he  supports  in 
the  person  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.)  Two  high  priests 
also  appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3)  ;  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,'^  who  at- 
tended him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the  judges, 
(1  Clu-.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his 
son,  the  other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvl.  39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of 
the  Aaronic  family  (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four 
great  religious  functionaries  there  were  two  classes 
of  subordinates — pi'ophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthim  (1  Chr.  x.xv. 
1-31) — Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary, 
who  again  were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of 
the  gates  and  guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  i.-28)  which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul, 
Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himself  (1  Chi-,  xxvi. 
26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  re- 
presentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
hannonized  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centi'e.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  hun 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprimg  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fosteied.    And, 


<=  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Ilerocl.  vi.  100,  vii.  90, 
viii.  100). 

•i  2  Sam.  xii.  25,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
"  He  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan  ;" 
thus  making  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor.  (See 
Cliandler,  ii.  272.) 

'  Compare  Blunt,  II.  xv. 

'  6  lepeiis  Tw  -j/eVei  (Joseph.  A7lt.  vii.  12,  §4). 

B  By  the  reduction  of  Gath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 

•^  Tlie  punishment  on  the  Moabites  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  be  explained  at  length.  A  .Jewish  tradition 
(which  shows  that  tliere  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex- 
cessive) maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
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more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18)  ; 
and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  priest '  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  x\i.  6); 
David  himself  and  "  the  captains  of  the  host "  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  sons  ai-e  actually  called  "  priests"  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
avAapxat,  "  chief  rulers"),  as  well  as  Ira,  of 
JIauasseh  (2  Sam.,\x.  26,  translated  "  chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  hpevs).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  ■  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jewish 
mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen  his- 
torian Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  effect  of  the  reign 
of  David : — Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur  ;  semperque 
exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judaeos  fuit  ut  eosdem  reges 
et  sacerdotes  haherent ;  quorum  justitid  relijione 
pennixta,  incredihile  quantum  coalnere  (Justin, 
XXX vi.  2). 

{d.)  From  the  iutemal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  extenial  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  vaiious  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines'^  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  \m. 
1);  the  Moabites''  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20) ;  the 
Syrians  on  the  north-east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  ' 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Edomites''(2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ajimonites,' 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  em- 
pire (2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled  ■"  with  each  other.  The  hist 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Rabbah. 
The  ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city 
(2  Sara.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants — the  only  instance  as  far  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies — is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance— as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges. 
The  royal  crown,  or  "  crown  of  INIilcom, " 
was  placed  on  David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and 
according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always 
worn  by  him  aftei-wards.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it 
as  havincf  been  the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  croil 


Moabites  ha^dng  murdered  David's  parents,  when 
confided  to  them,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  (Chandler,  ii. 
163). 

•  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Arit.  vii.  5,  §2,  and  Eupolemus, 
in  Eus.  Pracp.  Ev.  ix.  30. 

''  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
daeans. 

'  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Kabbah. 
Chandler  (ii.  237,  238)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude. 
Ewald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

'"  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3-14,  X.  1— xi.  1,  xii.  26-31). 
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Milcom,  or  Moloch ;  and  that  Ittai  the  (Jittite 
(doing  what  no  Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  head,  and 
brought  it  to  David.  The  general  peace  which 
followed  was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  "  the 
Peaceful"  (Solomon),  given  to  the  son  born  to  him 
at  this  crisis." 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps.  ex., 
as  illustrating  both  the  sacerdotal  character  of  David, 
and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle.  To  the 
Edomite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents  must 
be  ascribed  Ps.  Ix.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  describing 
the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  Lxviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Kabbah." 
Ps.  xviii.P  (repeixted  in  '2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the  day  "  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well 
as  "out  of  the  h;ind  of  Saul"  (2  Siun.  xxii.  1  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  1).  That  "day"  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Sjrr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
oai-eer.  (Ps.  xxi.  .3,  "Thou  settest  a  crown  of  puie 
gold  upon  liis  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii.  3o-) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  needful 
only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those  points 
in  which  David's  individual  character  is  brought 
out. 

Three  gi'eat  calamities  maji  be  selected  as  marking 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's  other- 
wise prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  sxiv.  13, 
"  a  three"'  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence."  ■■ 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  fiimine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions^ with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fiiUen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  was 
then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own  ances- 
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"  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars 
remained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Arms, 
Shelef,  p.  112.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen 
biisins  and  pillars  (2  Sam.  viii.  8  ;  LXX.). 

"  See  Hengstenherg  on  Ps.  lxviii. 

f  The  imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  xviii.  7-14, 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  \i.  8.. 

1  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 

'  Ewald,  ili.  207. 

'  That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
appears  (1)  from  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to 
Saul's  act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8)  ;  (2)  from  the  allusions 
to  the  massacre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28  ;  (3)  from 
the  apparent  connexion  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

*  The  mention  of  Adricl  necessitates  the  reading  of 


tral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14) ;  and  it  was 
then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  pemianent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  family  to 
Mephiboshetli,  the  only  sui-viving  son  of  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  live  grand- 
sons— sons  of  Merab'  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

(6.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  giew  in  all  its  parts 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences,  into 
which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.  Under- 
neath the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story,  known  pro- 
bably at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  and  even  in 
later  times,"  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career — the 
double  crime  of  adulteiy  with  Bathsheba,  and  of  the 
virtiUal  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes"  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  the 
rebuke  of  Nathan  ;  the  sudden  revival  of  the  king's 
conscience  ;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child  ; 
the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder  brothers 
around  him  ;  his  retimi  of  hope  and  peace  ;  are  cha- 
racteristic of  David,  and  of  David  only.  And  if  we 
add  to  these  the  two  Psalms,  the  32nd  and  the  51st, 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal 
evidence,  the  2nd  by  its  title  ^  also  claim  to  belong 
to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  com- 
pensated to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  it. 

But,  though  the  "  free  spirit"  and  "  clean  heart" 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it ; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never  de- 
parted fi-om  his  hotrse"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamai- ;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life  was  aggra\'ated  by  the  impetuosity  of  Joab, 
now  perhaps  fi-om  his  complicity  in  David's  crime 
more  unmanageable '  than  ever.  The  rebellion  was 
fostered  appai'ently  by  the  gi-owing  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into 
the  whole  'nation  ;  and  if,  as  appeals  from"  2  Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  gi-andfather  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  suppoi-ter  was  one  whom  David 
had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  ger.eral 
course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  names  just  men- 
tioned.    But  two  or  three  of  its  scenes  relate  so 


Merab  for  Michal. 

"  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

»  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  Test.  p.  1000). 
The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxviii.  20-24), 
and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weil's  Legends, 
p.  158-160,  170). 

y  Ewald  places  it  after  the  captivity.  From  the  two 
last  verses  (li.  18,  19)  this  would  be  the  almost  cer- 
tain conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  that 
later  time? 

'  See  Blunt's  Coincidences,  II.  xi.  for  a  theory  per- 
haps too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some 
foundation. 

»  Blunt,  II.  X.  ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Ucb.  on  2  Sam. 
xi.  3. 
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touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David,  that  this  is  the 
place  for  dwelhng  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history. 

it  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse .; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were 
conspicuous.  They  started  from  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
€very  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
hj  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
<leep  and  lasting  alj'ection  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.)  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Phihstines  and  his  faithful  company  of 
600  •>  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the  true 
jiobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philistine 
chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's  lives 
in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sovereign. 
But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervour 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession 
made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  de- 
scendant of  David  centmies  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron  ;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  depar- 
ture, "  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice  " — 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the 
Tvad  of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  two  priests,  Zailok  and  Abiathar, 
bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill 
to  accompany  David  on  his  flight — Abiathar,  the 
elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as 
priest,  David  turned  them  back.  He  had  no  su- 
perstitious belief  in  the  ark  as  a  charm  ;  he  had  too 
much  reverence  for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal 
peril.  And  now  the  whole  crowd  turned  up  the 
mountain  pathwa)' ;  all  wailing,  all  with  their  heads 
muffled  as  they  went ;  the  king  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  his  unsandalled  feet.  At  the  top 
of  thf  mountain,  couseciated  by  an  altar  of  worship, 
they  were  met  by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend," 
as  he  was  otficially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly 
garment,  which  he  wore"  after  the  fashion  as  it 
would  seem  of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and 
his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam 
of  hope.  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come 
of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his 
designs  Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet 
Absalom  arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon 
when  David  passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and 
now,  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  and  the  new 
scene  opened  before  him,  two  new  characters  ap- 
peared, both  in  connexion  with  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  whose  territory  they  were  entering.  One 
was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Ba- 
hiiiim,  also  evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came 


*■  Ewald,  ill.  177,  note.  According  to  the  reading 
of  Gibhorim  for  Gittim. 

■=  2  Sam.  XV.  32.  Cutaneth  ;  r'ov  xiTwra  ;  A.  V. 
"  coat." 

d  lilunt,  II.  X. 

"  Comp.   2   Sam.    xv.    2S,    xix.    IS    (both   Chctib ; 
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forth  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious 
curses  broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the 
fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  the  murderer  ^  of  Uriah.  With 
chai'acteristic  replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to 
the  Jordan  valley  (2  Sam.  svi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii. 
22  ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii,  9,  §4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge" 
(^Abara')  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high 
priests,  and  by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the 
opposite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this 
seems  less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Ps. 
iv.  Ps.  csliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX. — "  When 
his  son  was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time. 
Also  by  long  popular  belief  the  trans- JordcUiic  exilq 
of  Ps.  xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the 
complaints  of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period  ^  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hauaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him ; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Barzillai  theGi- 
leadite  ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former  ties, 
Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Nahash, 
probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place  (xii.  30, 
x.  2j;  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the  former 
protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were  arrangetl 
imder  the  three  greattfnilitary  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host ; 
Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men  ;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taljen  the  place  of  Benaiah 
(had  he  wavei'ed  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  ap- 
pointed afterwards  ?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii.  25).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  '  field  '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boar 
in  the  Jordan  valley.  LXX.):"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place"  (2  Sam.  x\ai.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  leading 
to  the  deaths  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the  nar- 
rative resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  pai-ticular  of  its 
first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting  the 
event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  JIahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavouring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  tield. 
Tlie  first  who  amved  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the  first 
day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  entreated  by 
Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of  tidings  so 
mournful;  and  itwould  seem  that  when  he  came  to  the 
point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke  only  of  the  great 
confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the  army.     At  this 


the  Keri  has  Arahoth,  i.e.  the  "plains"  or  "de- 
serts"). 

'  If  Ewald's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13,  be 
correct,  it  was  3  months.  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
■Jerome,  Qu.  Hih.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  6. 

s  For  the  Mussuhnan  legend,  sec  Weil,  p.  161. 
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momput  the  otlier  messenger  burst  in — a  stranger, 
perliaps  an  Ethiopian*" — anj  abruptly  revealed  the 
fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-32).  [Cusiii.]  The 
pissionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed,  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  alFection  of  David's  cha- 
racter. He  wrapt  himself  up  in  his  sorrow  ;  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  he  could 
not  forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa, 
and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between 
himself  and  his  powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty, — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth' 
partially  reinstated,  Barzillai  rewarded  by  the  gifts 
long  remembered,  to  his  son  Ciiimham  (2  Sam.  xix. 
16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled. 
The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled  out  by 
the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now, 
after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old 
position.  And  David  again  reigned  in  undistm'bed 
peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22).  J 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reigii  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn- 
ing was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9  ;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24)  ;  an  attempt  not  imnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]. Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David " 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its 
cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xci. 
had  refei'ence  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  ceiiain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jehus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23)'' — possessed  a  threshing-floor ;  there  he  and  his 

'■  "  Cushl" — or  Hebrew  ha-Cushi,  with  the  article. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name. 

'  The  injustice  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divi- 
sion of  his  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions 
to  be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the  division  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qu.  Scb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  De  Successio7ie, 
c.  25,  pp.  67,  68.     (Chandler,  ii.  376.) 

i  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from 
the  power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  has  made  the 
story  of  "  Absalom  and  Ahithophel"  the  basis  of  his 
political  poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

^  In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  A.  V. — "  Araunah,  the  king."  [See 
Ae.vunah.] 

'  This  apparition  is  also  described  in  a  fragment 
of  the  heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  £v. 
ix.  30),  but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nathan 
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sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gathered  in 
from  the  harvest  ( 1  Chr.  xxi.  20),  At  this  spot 
an  awful  vision  appealed,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  tlie  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.'  The  scene  of  such 
an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked 
out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demmided,  and  Aiaunah 
willingly  granted,  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected 
on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  "  Moriah  "  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,"'  sanctified  bv  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognised  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but  slight 
interruption,  for  m.ore  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Kock"  (see 
Professor  Willis  in  Williams'  Holy  City,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  his  own  palace  iu  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their 
delay.  One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  form "  of 
worship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) ; 
the  other,  that  David's  wars°  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  "for  ever"  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9,  10).  Such 
a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty,  was 
Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the  stores  P  and 
the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (according  to  1  Chr. 
xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were  committed. 

A  foiTnidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign 
[see  Adonijah],  which  detached  from  his  person 
two  of  his  court,  who  from  personal  offence  or  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated 
from  him — Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan, 
Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei  "^  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices''  (]  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  ai'e,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infimiities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  wannth  of  his  exliausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 


against  building  the  temple.  "An  angel  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbad  him 
to  build  the  temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.   His  name  was  Dicinathan." 

"  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  a  fire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv. 

■»  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies (Fab.  Apoc.  v.  i.  p.  1004). 

"  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  hei'oes.   (See  Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  loc.) 

P  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Er.  ix.  30)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

1  Jerome  {Qu.  Hcb.  ad  lor.)  renders  Kei=  Ira,  not 
improbably.  Ewald's  conjecture  (iii.  266,  note)  is  that 
he  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

'  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.)  ix.  30)  adds,  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  high-priest  Eli.'' 
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young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connexion  witli  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served— a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler 
which  he  had  placed  before  him,  smd  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  com- 
bined with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and 
charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (IK. 
ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15, 
2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  ^  After  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
"the  sepulchres  of  David"  were  still  pointed  out 
"  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  'mighty  men,' " 
or 'the  guardhouse.'  (Neh.iii.  16.)  His  tomb,  which 
became  the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  29)  ;  and 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  3;  xiii.  8,  4;  xvi.  7,  1) 
states  that,  Solomon  having  buried  a  vast  treasure 
in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open 
by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It 
is  said  to  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian (Dio  Cassius,  Ixix.  14).  In  Jerome's  time  a 
tomb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  {Ejy. 
ad  Marcell.  1 7  (46),  but  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such 
from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the 
southern  hill  of  modem  Jerusalem  commonly  called 
Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called  "  C'oenaculum." 
For  the  description  of  it  see  Barclay's  City  of  the 
Great  Kinj,  p.  209.  For  the  traditions  concerning 
it  see  Williams'  Holy  City,  ii.  509-513.  The  so- 
called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  have  of  late  been 
claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvie  (where  if 
may  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  o1 
David's  sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outside 
the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  David,  which  was  emphatically  within 
the  walls  (see  Piobinson,  iii.  p.  252,  wAe). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  hei-e  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity  of 
its  elements,'  passion,  tenderness,  generosity,  fierce- 
ness— the  soldier,  tlie  shepherd,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king — the  ro- 
mantic fiieud,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  neai'est  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But 
David's  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the 
sacred  histoi-y,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the 
lofty  virtues  of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civi- 
lisation and  cultivation  of  the  later.     In  this  man- 


'  A  striking  legend  of  liis  deatli  is  preserved  in 
Weil's  Legends,  169,  170  ;  a  very  absurd  one,  in  Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  des  Jiiifs,  bk.  v.  ch.  2. 

*  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
in  "  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  un- 
fortunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
as  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
like  "  Peter  "  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
appropriated. 

*  For  some  just  icmarks  in  answer  to  Baylc  on  the 
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ner  he  becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the 
likeness  or  portrait  of  the  last  and  grandest  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarchv  is 
the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a 
sense  more  than  Hguiative,  he  is  the  type  and  pio- 
phecy  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called  the  son 
of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  wss 
truly  "  the  son  of  David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearlv 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  "The 
city  of  Dand,"  "  the  house  of  David,"  "  the  throne 
of  David,"  "  the  seed  of  David,"  "  the  oath  sworn 
unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pei-vade  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mai-k  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history." 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptm-es.  In  them  appear  qualities 
of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  David, — the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  onfy  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  in 
recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of 
natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character  in- 
cluded. The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like 
Bayle)'  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features 
and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And  it  has 
been  often  asked,  both  by  the  scolfersand  the  serious, 
how  the  man  after  God's  "  own  heart  could  have 
murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tor- 
tured the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  extract  fi-om 
one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of  sacred  chii- 
racters  expresses  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the 
religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter.  "  Who  is 
called  '  the  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  '  David, 
the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
blackest  crimes — there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And 
therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  '  Is  this 
yom-  man  according  to  God's  heart?  '  The  sneer, 
I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  w'hat  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if 
the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the 
often  baffled,  never  ended  stniggle  of  it  be  for- 
gotten ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history  as  written 
for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's  moral 
progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls 
wUl  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best. 


necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman's  Hist,  of 
the  Jews,  i.  247. 

'  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
made  of..  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  quoted  again  in  .^cts  xiii.  22), 
where  it  merely  indicates  a  man  wliom  God  will 
approve,  in  distinction  from  Saul  who  was  rejected. 
A  much  stronger  and  more  peculiar  commendation  of 
David  is  that  contained  in  1  K.  xv.  3-5,  and  implied 
in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-28. 


DAVID,  CITY  OF 

Struggle  often  baffled — sore  baffled — driven  as  iuto 
entire  wreck:  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever 
with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  pui'pose 
begun  anew"  (Carlvle's  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship, 
p.  72).  '  [A.  P.  S.] 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  {Y6m,  DV,  perhaps  from  Dn%  laivu,  to 
he  vHirm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  soils,"  Censor,  de  Die  Nat. 
23)  at  dill'erent  seasons  led  in  the  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revo- 
lution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  diflerent 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  suinise  (Isidor. 
Orig.  V.  30) ;  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79) ;  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
bet  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3  ;  Cell.  iii.  2). . 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day " 
(a  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted 
to  Alexander  the  Great  {Gem.  Jarnid.  6(3,  1  ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  15).  Some  (as  in  God- 
wyn's  Moses  and  Aaron)  argue  foolishly  from 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  expression  i-n-KpcoaKovcrri 
shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there  intended. 
Hence  the  expressions  "  evening-morning  "  =  day 
(Dan.  viii.  14;  LXX.  wx^VIJ-^pov ;  also  2  Cor. 
-xi.  25),'  the  Hindoo  ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on 
Gen.  i.  4),  and  vvxHf^^pov  (2  Cor.  si.  25). 
There  was  a  similar  custom  among  the  Athenians, 
Arabians,  and  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ,  xi., 
"  nee  dierum  nuraerum  ut  apud  nos,  sed  noctium 
computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere  diem  videtur  ")  and 
Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem 
dies  subsequatur  ").  This  mode  of  reckoning  was 
widely  spread  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Gains, 
i.  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the  Salic  law 
{inter  decern  nodes),  in  our  o\vn  teiins  "  fort- 
night,"  "  seven-nights "  (see  Orelli,  &c.  in  loc. 
Tac),  and  even  among  the  Siamese  ("  they  reckon 
by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and  New  Zealanders 
(Taylor's  Te-Ika-Maui,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this 
arose  fi-om  the  general  notion  "  that  the  first  day 
in  Eden  was  3(5  hours  long"  (Lightfoot's  Works, 
ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon.  123;  Aristoph. 
Ai\  (593 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  274).  Kalisch 
plausibly  relers  it  to  the  use  of  lunar  years  {Gen.  p. 
67).  Sometimes  however  they  reckoned  fi-om  sun- 
rise (rjfiipovvKTtou,  comp.  Ps.  i.  2  ;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute 
specifications  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day. 
Roughly  indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into 
"morning,  evening,  and  noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17); 
but  when  they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they 
pointed  to  six  imequal  parts^,  each  of  which  was 
again  subdivided.    These  are  held  to  have  been : — 

l.  Nesheph,  Pj^J  (from  fjCJ'J,  "  to  blow  ")  and 
Shachar,  111'^,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Pel  sia  they  divided  this  into,  {a)  the  time 
when  the  eastern,  and  {h)  when  the  westein  horizon 
was  illuminated,  like  the  Greek  Leucnt.hea — Matuta 
— and  Aurora  ;  or"  the  gray  dawn"  (Milton),  and 
the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaha- 
lami   as   a   proper    name   (1   Chr.  viii.   8).     The 
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writers  of  the  .lerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijeleth  hasha- 
char,  "  the  gazelle  of  the  morning "  [AlJELETH 
Shahar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  "  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9  ; 
a/X€pas  ^\4<papov.  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2  ;  John 
XX.  1 ;  Rev.  xxii.  16 ;  r]  iTn<pwffKovat],  Matt, 
xxviii.  1). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"  when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white"  {irpwi, 
ffKorias  ert  ov(rr}s,  John  xx.  1 ;  "  obscurum  adhuc 
coeptae  lucis,"  Tac.  H.  iv.  2).  At  this  time  they 
began  to  recite  the  phylaeteiies.  (3.)  Cum  lucescit 
oricns  {updpos  ^aOvs,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriente  sole 
{Xiav  TTpQi'L,  avarelXavTos  tov  T]\iov,  Mark  xvi.  2  ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Mai-c.  xvi.  2). 

n.  Boker,  "1153,  "sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their-  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus 
(Jennings'  Jewish  Ant.). 

III.  Chom  Hayom,  DVH  Oh,  "  heat  of  the 
day "  {ecas  5tf6epixdv6ri  7]  vixfpa,  LXX.),  about 
9  o'clock. 

IV.  Tzaharaim,  DHnV,  "the  two  noons" 
(Gen.  xliiL  16  ;  Deut.  xxTiii.  29). 

V.  Euach  hayom,  DITI  rf\~\,  "the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8)  ;  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Vog. 
iv.  8  ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  §29). 

VI.  Ereb,  HIJ?,  "  evening."  The  phrase  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings''  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
being  the  time  maiked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  I'harisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darlmess  (Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  liab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  be- 
ginning (SeiA-ij  ivpoiLa,  "  little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (5.  oi\iia,  or  real  sunset:  Jos.  B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §3  ;  Gesen.  s.  v. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §101  ; 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scruf.ulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  ot  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  i-ules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  began  {o\^'i.a,  Matt, 
■viii.  16  =  0T6  eSv  b  7\Kios,  Mark).  They  therefore 
called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and  the 
appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Shabb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Nehem.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  tlie 
sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven  ;  if  after  the  appearance 
ot'  two,  he  must  ofier  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  trans- 
gression ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must 
olfer  a  sin-ofl'ering:"  the  order  being  reversed  for 
works  done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  16;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.  Sahbathum). 

Before  the  captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
beginning  of  the  watches")  -apx^  vvKrhs  ;  the 
"  middle  watch  "  (which  prores  the  statement),  last- 
ing till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  =  u(aov  vvktwu  ; 
and   the  morning  watch,  lasting  rill  sunrise  {Ex. 
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xiv.  24")  =  d;u<|)i\!j«:7j  j/u|  (Horn.  //.  vii.  433).  These 
divisions  were  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical 
duties  in  the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however, 
say  (in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  "  a  watch  is 
the  third  part  of  the  night ")  that  they  always  had 
/owrnight-watches  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the 
fourth  was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  morning  (Bux- 
torf's  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
.347  ;  Keland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  divi.^ion  bonowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  iiomaus  (<pv\aKT],  rh  Tiraprov  jtte'pos  tyjs 
vvKTOS,  Suid.).  These  were,  1.  o>^e,  oipia,  or  oi^la 
S>pa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11; 
.Fohn  XX.  19) ;  2.  /xecrovvKTiou,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35)  ;  3.  aXeKTopocpoouia, 
till  3  in  the  morning  (ilark  xiii.  35,  air.  \ey. ; 
3  Mace.  V.  23)  ;  4.  Trpm,  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
irpai'ia  {oipa)  (John  xviii.  28  ;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6,  §5, 
xviii.  9,  §6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "hour"  is  first  found 

in  Dan.  iii.  6,  13,  v.  5  (Sha'ah,  \\V^,  also  "  a 
moment,"  iv.  19).  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  lo9).  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (a>po\6yiov,  ni?y?3,  Is.  xxxviii. 
8  ;  2  K.  XX.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the  first  (TKid- 
Oripou  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §101).  Possibly  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the  clepsydi-a  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  6).  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were 
devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Week.] 

The  word  "  day"  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii. 
5);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1)  ;  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i. 
1 1  ;  Job  xviii.  20  ;  comp.  tempus,  tempora  rei- 
puMicae,  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis')  ;  the  judgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  Thess.  v.  2);  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (John  \-iii.  56;  Rom.  xiii.  12);  and  in 
other  senses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  virh  avQponrivrjs  rj/jiipas  is  rendered 
"  by  man's  judgment."  Jerome,  ad  Algas.  Quaest. 
X.  considers  this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii. 
471).  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev. 
XXV.  3,  4;  Num.  xiv.  34  ;  Ez.  iv.  2-6,  &c.),  see  a 
treatise  in  Elliot's  Hor.  Apoc.  iii.  154,  sq.  The 
expression  ciriovcnov,  rendered  "daily"  in  Matt. 
\\.  11,  is  a  OTT.  Aey.,  and  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (eot^e  ireirXdcrBai 
inrb  rSiP  EvayyeXKrTwv,  Oiig.  Orat.  16).  The 
A'ulg.  has  snpersuhstantialem,  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  6  iiri  t^  oiiffia.  Kal  txvff- 
Tacrei  rj/xHv  avTapK7]s,  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
commentators  (cf.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Or.  Domin 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  s.  v.).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c., 
argi.iing  fi'om  the  rendering  "inO  in  the  Nazarenc 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  =  T57s  iiriov- 
ffT}s  7]ft.€pas,  or  els  avpiou  (Sixt.  Senensis  Bibl. 
Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined  at 
full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek  Test. 
ad  loc.  ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wetsten,  N.  T. 
I.  p.  461,  &c.     See  Chrosology.       [F.  W.  F.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  fixed  for 
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a  trial  (comp.  1  Coi-.  iv.  3,  •  where  avdpccniuri 
7IIJ.4pa — lit.  man's  day,  and  so  given  in  W^xlilie's 
translation — is  rendered  "  man's  judgment"  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Geiman  (eine 
sache  tagen  =  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court 
of  justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The 
word  "  daysman "  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Qiieene,  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 
(1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same 
age.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DEACON  {AiaKoi/os  ;  Diaconus).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
coiTelative  of  iTziffKoizos  [Bishop]  .  The  two  ai-e 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  foi-  the  ofScers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  one  afler  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
ChristLon  society. 

The  nan'ative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  refen'ed  to 
as  gi^'ing  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  office. 
The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  the  daily  mmistration  {Ziaiiovid),  call  on 
the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men  "  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "may 
appoint  over  this  business."  The  seven  are  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to  serve 
tables" — to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Neander, 
Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the 
ministry  (diaKovla)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the 
Apostles.  On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven 
were  the  first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office 
wore  derived  by  other  Churches  from  that  of 
Jerusalem.  At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  repro- 
duce the  Apostolic  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to 
a  limitation  of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the 
original  number  (Cone.  Keocaes.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are  spoken 
of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "the  seven"  (Acts  xxi. 
8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "  fiill  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom  "  are  higher  than  those 
required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of  preachers  and 
evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred  accordingly 
(Stanley,  Apostolic  Ages,  p.  62),  that  we  meet  in 
this  naiTative  with  the  record  of  a  special  institution 
to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and  that  the  seven 
were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term, 
but  romniissioneis  who  were  to  superintend  those 
that  did  the  work^f  deacons.  There  are  indications, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
Church  of  Jeioisalem  whom  we  may  compare  with 
the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  TTpear^vTfpoi  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6 ;  1  Pet. 
V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in  years,  so 
the  veoiTipoi  or  veapiaKoi  of  Acts  v.  6,  10  were 
probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  persons  occu- 
pying a  distinct  position  and  exercising  distinct 
functions  (cf.  l^Iosheim  de  Beh.  Christ,  p.  US'). 
The   identity  of  eiriV/coiroj  and  Trpfcr0vrepoi  ha.s 
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been  shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natural  to 
infer  from  this  that  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  SidKovoi.  and  vecirepot. 
The  parallelism  of  o  vewrepos  and  6  diaKouccu  iu 
Luke  xxii.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask — 

(1),  to  what  previous  organisation,  if  any,  the 
order  is  traceable  ? 

(2),  what  were  the  qualifications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
had  ite  elders  (D''3pT)  or  pastors  (|''p3")3),  so  also  it 
had  its  subordinate  officers  (D''3-Tn),  the  xm-qpirai 
of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give  the 
reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the 
riglit  times  (SYNAGOGUE  ;  and  see  Winer).  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of  their 
own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  arrangements  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  accordingly  the  i/eurepot  of  Acts  v.  do  what 
the  vTTTipiTai  of  the  synagogue  would  have  done 
under  lil\e  circumstances. 

n.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  "  given  to 
hospitality,"  nor  to  be  "  apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  mysteiy  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (/xt;  alffxpo- 
KepSe7s).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfoctorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  tlie  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  vewrepoi  in  the 
Cliurch  of  .Jerusalem  as  prepai'ing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  aftenvards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break  bread, 
baptising  new  converts,  distributing  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or 
his  representative  had  blessed.  In  the  Asiatic  and 
Greek  Churches,  in  which  the  surrender  of  property 
and  consequent  dependence  of  large  numbers  on  the 
common  treasury  had  never  been  can-ied  to  the 
same  extent,  this  work  would  be  one  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  it  was  when  "  the  Grecians  murmured 
ag.iinst  the  Hebrews,"  and  hence  probably  it  was 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  stands  out  as  a 
solitary  fact  with  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
later  organisation.  Whatever  alms  there  were  to 
be  distributed  would  naturally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  the  other  functions  continued  probably 
as  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
tlie  office  of  a   deacon    to   teach   publicly  in    the 
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Church.  The  possession  of  any  special  x'^P'"'/'"* 
would  lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office, 
but  the  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation 
through  which  a  man  had  to  pass  b(,'fore  he  could 
be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century.  Whatever 
countenance  it  may  receive  from  the  common 
patristic  intei-pretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  13  (cf. 
Estius  and  Hammond  ad  foe),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
fel^,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott  ad  loc.)  that  when 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  KoKhs  ^adfihs,  which  is 
gained  by  those  who  "do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,"  he  refers  to  the  honour  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which 
they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
mencement in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originally 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  pi'imus  inter  pares,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  being 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop  " 
(Const.  Apost.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nic.  c.  18  ;  Cone. 
Garth,  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  {Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  3  ; 
ad  Sinyrn.  c.  8).  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEACONESS  (AtaKoyos  ;  Diaconissa,  Tert.). 
The  word  iia.Kovos  is  found  in  Kom.  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny, 
Ep.  ad  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that 
title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex 
functions  which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12 
belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Real-Encycl. 
sub  vac.).  The  rules  given  a-s  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim  iii.  11,  Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like 
manner  been  referred  to  them  (Chrysost.  Theophyl. 
Hamm.  Wiesinger.  ad  loe.),  and  they  have  been 
identified  even  with  the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v. 
3-10  (Schaff,  Apost.  Kirche,  p.  3.56). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organisation  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  His 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32) 
would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  labours  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  6pri<TKe(a  of  Christians  consisted  in  "  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widow  "  would  make  this 
the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in 
the  cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grot,  on  Rom.,  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  tiiith  (Tit.  ii.  3,  4), 
possibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  later  organisation  implies  the  previous 
2  E 
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existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognised  -body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  tlie 
active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  maintained 
by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their  remaining 
days  in  "  prayers  night  and  day."  The  conditions 
of  V.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those  only  who 
had  been  previously  active  in  ministering  to  t}\e 
brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  deaconesses, 
were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For  the  fuller 
treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widows.  On  the 
existence  of  deaconesses  iu  the  Apostolic  age,  see 
Mosheim  de  Reh.  Christ,  p.  118;  Neander,  Pflanz. 
u.  Leit.  i.  p.  265 ;  Augusti.  Handb.  der  Christ. 
Archdol.  ii.  3.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  imtil 
the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mis- 
takes and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long 
prevalent  I'egarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not 
indeed  yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  0.  T.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  "  {Arahah)  ;  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Salt  Sea.]  [G.] 

DEARTH.     [Famine.] 

DE'BIR,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  ("in'1,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  'T'3'1 ;  Aafiip ; 
Alex.  Aa^eip  ;  Dabir),  a  town  iu  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrati\'e  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua 
took  after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
king  (x.  39,  xii.  13)  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  and  from  which  they  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name 
of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher,  "  city  of  book  "  (Josh. 
XV.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-sannah,  "  city  of 
palm "  (Josh.  .XV.  49).  The  records  of  its  con- 
quest vary,  though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh. 
XV.  17  and  Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  capture  by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of 
Achsah  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general 
history  of  tlie  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39.  In  the  last 
two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  Debirah  (mS'l).  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
given  with  their  "suburbs"  (l^'^i'O)  to  thej)riests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15;  1  Chi-,  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certeinty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wad;/  Nunhh; 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears 
a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir, — Dewir-han. 
(See  the  narrative  of  Itosen  in  the  Zeitsch.  D.  M.  G. 
1857,  p.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed  the 
whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  further 
examination:  in  the  meantime  it  is  ])erhaps  some 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that  a 
village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  Isa,  the  Arabic  name 
for  Joshua.  Schwarz  (86)  speaks  of  a  Wudij 
Dibir  in  this  direction.     Van  de  Yelde   (Memoir, 
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307)  finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  S.W.  of 
Hebron,  where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought 
down  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  (in'l  ;  eVi  rh  rtTpaprov  T7)s  (pdpayyos 
'Axiip ;  Dchera),  a  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  "  Valley  of  Achor  "  (Josh.  xv. 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thour-ed-Dabonr  "  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop 
to  refresh,  but  this  is  not  con-oborated  by  any 
other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
Hatherurah.  A  Wady  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby  Mi'is  ',  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (>133,  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26)  and  as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 
Reland  (734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  ("12*7P),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Aai^uiv, 
Alex.  Aa^elp  ;  IJabir).  Lying  in  the  glazing 
country  on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  ~)21,  Dabar,  the  same 
word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbur,  the  wilderness 
or  pasture  (see  Ges.  318).     [Desert.]  [G.] 

DE'BIR  (T'n'l ;  AoySiV;  Alex.Ao;36i>;  Dabir), 
King  of  Eglon,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings  hanged  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (AeySySoipd),  a  woman  of  Naphtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel,  the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 
The  same  name  as 

DEB'ORAH  (nnh"!;  Ae/3o'p^a,  A6)3/8ipo; 
Debbord).  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv. 
8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and  honourable  place 
in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  East  (2 
K.  xi.  2;  Hom.  Od.  i.  429:  Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
2;  "  Aeneia  nutrix ;"  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441), 
where  they  were  often  the  principal  members 
of  the  family  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bild. 
§166).  Deborali  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the 
house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  men- 
tioned by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under 
the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour 
Allon-Bachuth  (BaAayos  -KivQovs,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17, 18  ;  1  Sam.  .xxxi.  13  ;  2  K.  x.\i.  18,  &c.).  M.any 
have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob's  family ; 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had 
returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Rebekah,  and  was 
now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others 
say)  ;  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned  at 
Rebekah's  death,  and  that  she  was  dead  is  probable 
from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv.  27 ; 
and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first 
heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be 
an  additional  reiison  for  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  ex-pression  TJ^^^I, 
comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed"  (Gen.  xxxv.  9  ;  see  too 
Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  390). 

•  De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua,  as  "  Da- 
bor ;"  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  tlie  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate. 
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2.  A  propliptess  who  judged  Israel  (JuJg.  iv.  v.). 
Her  name,  rTQT,  means  "a  bee"  (or  (r<pii^,  "a 
wasp"),  just  as  MeAiccra  and  Melitilla  were  proper 
names.  This  name  may  imply  nothing  whatever, 
being  a  mere  appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  &c.,  from  natural  objects ; 
although  she  was  (as  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts 
it)  suis  mellea,  hostibus  aculeata.  Some,  how- 
ever, see  in  the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her 
prophetic  authority.  A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  sym- 
bol of  regal  power  (of.  Call.  Jov.  66,  and  Et.  Mag. 
s.  V.  ^<ra-i]v)  ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  teim  was 
applied  not  only  to  poets  {more  apis  Matinae, 
Hor.),  and  to  those  peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the 
Keoplatonists),  but  especially  to  the  priestesses  of 
Delphi  {xp-qcrfxhs  fie  \  i(r  (t as  AeKcpiSos,  Pind.  F. 
iv.  106),  Cybele,  and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Sytnlyolik. 
iii.  354,  &c.),  just  as  iacr^i'  was  to  the  priests 
(Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the 
name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a  vates 
or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  ("  such  tents  the 
patriarchs  loved,"  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Kamali  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  '*  is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  sjwt  as  that  called 
(Judg.  .\x.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the 
palm"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  14-6).  Von  Bohlen 
(p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  locality 
being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse" 
(Havernick's  Introd.  to  Pent.  p.  201  ;  Kalisch, 
iQ-en.  ad  loc).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as 
"the  oak  of  Tabor,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius 
would  read  ""12^  for  "I-12P1.  At  any  rate  it  was 
a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
fi'om  its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  489).  The  expression  niT'Q?  nti'X  is  much 
disputed ;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife 
of  Lapidoth,"  as  in  A.  V. ;  but  other  versions 
render  it  "  uxor  principis,"  or  "  Foemina  Lapidoth- 
ana"  ("  that  gi-eat  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson), 
or  mulier  splendorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  H'n^S?  =  lightnings.  But  the  most  prosaic 
notion  is  that  of  the  Pvabbis,  who  take  it  to  mean 
that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps,  from 

T'S  A  lapid,  a  lamp  !  The  fem.  termination  is  often 
found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chr. 
x.xiii.  9),  Koheleth,  &c.  Lapidoth  then  was  pro- 
bably her  husband,  and  not  Bai-ak,  as  some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which 
belongs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one 
gifteii  with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14, 
V.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "  a  mother 
in  Israel."  Her  sex  would  give  her  additional 
weight,  as  it  did  to  Veleda  aiid  Alaurinia  among 
the  Germans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  viii.).  Com- 
pare the  instances  of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noa- 
diali  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  Xeh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern 
tribes,  who  were  near  his   capital   and   under   her 
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jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Nephthali,  and  Ir.sachar : 
hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance, 
"  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  tell ; 
but  they  were  jomed  by  the  adjacent  central  tribes, 
Ephraim,  Mauasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  not  by 
those  of  the  ext  erne  west,  south,  and  east "  (Stan- 
ley, p.  339).  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  "  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  "  (Jos.  De  B. ./.  ii. 
20,  §6).  WTien  asked  to  accompany  him,  "  she  an- 
swered indignantly.  Thou,  oh  Barak,  deliverest  up 
meanly  the  authority  which  God  hath  given  thee 
into  the  hands  of  a  woman;  neither  do  I  reject  it" 
(Jos.  Ant.  V.  5,  §2).  The  LXX.  intei-polate  the 
words  oTt  ovK  ol5a  Tr}v  Tjfiipav  4v  y  evo5o7  6 
Kvpios  rhv  dyyeXov.  fj.eT'  i/xov  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  Barak's  request  (iv.  8,  cf.  14,  v.  23).  When  the 
small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so 
fiighteued  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  fight  the  enemy  that  very  day  "  (Jos.  /.  c).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fultilled  (Judg. 
iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among 
the  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the 
tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in 
the  northem  mountains.  "  And  the  Land  had  rest 
forty  years  "  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phe- 
nomena which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory, 
and  the  other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample 
authority  in  the  twofold  naiTation  in  prose  and 
poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  also  entered  on 
the  difficult  question  of  the  chronologv  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  489-494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess"  (nX^33)  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv. 
20  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  ai'e 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kalkar,  and 
Kenrick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  {die  Poet. 
Bilcher  des  Alt.  Bundes.  i.  125),  and  Gumpach 
{Alttestament.  Studien,  pp.  1-14U).    [F.  W.  F.l 

DEBTOR.     [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS  (A€/coiro\is,  "the  ten  cities"). 
This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, Matt.  iv.  25  ;  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31  ;  but 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (B.C.  65),  ten  cities  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  en- 
dowed with  peculiai'  privileges ;  the  country  around 
them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The  limits  of 
the  tenitory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ;  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighboming 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  in- 
definitely of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as 
to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Phny  (v. 
18)  admitting  that  "  non  omnes  eadem  (^servant," 
enumerates  them  as  follows:  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Ca- 
natha,  Damascus,  and  liaphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17) 
makes  Capitol ias  one  of  the  ten ;  and  an  old  Pal- 
myrene  inscription  quoted  by  Reland  {Pal.  p.  525) 
includes  Ahila,  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
bius  {Onom.  s.  v.  Ahila')  was  12  Roman  miles  east 
of  Gadara.  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  9,  §7)  calls  Scy- 
thopolis the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly 
excluding  Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the 
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cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Scythopohs,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {^Onom.  s.  v.  Decapolis) 
say  that  the  district  was  situated  ''  beyond  the 
Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara,"  that 
is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  20, 
that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at  Gadara  "  began 
to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great  things  Jesus  had 
done  to  him."  It  would  appeal-,  however,  from 
Matt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was 
a  general  appellation  for  a  large  district  extending 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  (v.  18)  says 
it  reached  ft-oni  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the 
west  to  Canatha  on  the  east — thus  making  it  no 
less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  between  and  ai-ound  these  cities  are  tetrarcMes, 
each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Ti-achonitis,  Paneas, 
Abila,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  .Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  His  foot- 
steps—is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  [J.  L.  P.] 
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DE'DAN  (\'1'n  ;  AuiSdu,  AaiSdfM,  AaSdv, 
AeSac;  Dedan,  Dadan).  1.  The  name  of  a  son 
of  Raamah,  son  of  Gush  (Gen.  .x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9, 
"the  sons  of  Piaamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan").  2.' 
That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  3,  and  "Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushim, 
and  Leummim."  Cf.  1  Chron.  i.  32).  The  usual 
opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is  that 
the  rirst  settled  among  the  sons  of  Gush,  wherever 
these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  ten-itoiy  of  Edom.  But 
Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the  name 
may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this  may  be  adopted 
a.s  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  ifltei-married  with  those  of 
the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  wiiter  places,  pre- 
sumptively, on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
[Arabia,  Cusii,  Raasiah,  &c.]  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba. 
It  rnay  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  amono- 
the  chief  traders  traversing  the  caravan- route  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, bearing  merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of 
Southern  Arabia ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  si'ch  a 
tribe  with  another  of  different  (and  Keturahite) 
descent  presents  no  impossibility.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the 
genealogies  above  referred  to)  are  contained  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  Tli'e  Edomite  settlers 
seem  to  be  refened  to  in  Jer.  xlix.  8,  where  Dedan 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom  ;  again 
in  XXV.  23,  with  Tema  and  Buz;  in  Ez.  xxv.  13, 
with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ;  and 
in  Isa.  xxi.  13  ("  The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In 
the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  0  ye  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim"),  with  Tema  and 
Kedar.     This  la-st  passage  is  by  some  understood  to 


refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  ;  and  although 
it^  may  only  signify  the  wandering  propensities 
of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the  Edomite  portion  of 
Dedan  may  have  been,  the  supposition  that  it 
means  merchant-caravans  is  strengthened  by  the 
remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  lamentation  for 
Tyi-e.  This  chapter  (xxvii.)  twice  mentions  De- 
dan; first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enumerating 
among  the  traffickers  with  the  merchant-city  many- 
Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The  children  of  Dedan 
were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (D^*N)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony."  Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the 
prophet  again  (in  ver.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and 
possibly  the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15 
may  be  presumed  to  allude  especially  to  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxriii.  13,  where  we  find  Dedan 
with  Sheba  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  ;  appa- 
rently, from  the  context,  the  Dedan  of  ch.  xxvii. 
15) ;  but  the  passage  commencing  in  v.  20  appears 
to  include  the  settlers  on  the  borders  of  Edom  («.  e. 
the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The  whole  of  the  passage 
is  as  follows  :  "  Dedan  [was]  thy  mercliant  "in 
precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these  [were  they]  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raama'h 
they  [were]  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  wth  chief  of  all  spices,  and"  with  all  precious 
stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
the  merchants  of  Sheha,  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad, 
[were]  thy  merchants."  (Ez.  xx™.  20-23.)  We 
have  here  a  Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably 
the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedai-, 
and  also  with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (Raamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with 
Asiatic  peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan 
moreover  is  a  merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-otf 
eastern  nations  who  came  with  "  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  gold,"  "  blue  clothes  and  broi- 
dered  work,"  and  "  chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely, 

1 .  That  Dedan  son  of  Raamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pei-sian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  ca- 
ravan-merchants between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 

2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  bv  inter- 
man-iage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  foi-med  a  "tribe  of 
the  same  name,  which  appeare  to  have  had  its  chief 
settlement  in  the  bordeis  of  Idumaea,  and  perhaps 
to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in 
Idumaea  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the 
works  of  Arab  geogi-aphers  and  historians.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some 
light  on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a  native  indi- 
cation of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
island  of  Dddan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The 
identification  must  be  t;iken  in  connexion  with  the 
writer's  recoveiy  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son 
of  Kaamah,  on  the  island  of  Awdl,xica.r  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gidf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  Raamah.  [E.  S.  P.] 
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[the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  Je- 
dicatiou  of  the  altai"  by  Moses,  Num.  vi-i.  10]  ;  & 
KaOapKTixhs  rod  vaov,  2  Mace.  x.  5 ;  Mishna,  n3pn, 

i.  e.  dedication;  Joseph.  (pccTa,  Ant.  xii.  7,  §7), 
the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging 
of  the  temple  and  tlie  rebuilding  of  tlie  altar  after 
Judas  Maccabaeus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians,  B.C. 
164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, John  X.  22.  Its  institution  is  recorded 
1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
Chisleu,  the  anniversai'y  of  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  167.^  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did 
not  require  attendance  at  Jerasalem.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion of  much  festivity.  The  writer  of  2  Mace,  tells 
us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  tlie  carrying 
of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing  (x.  6, 
7).  Josephus  states  that  the  festival  was  called 
"  Lights,"  and  that  he  supposes  the  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  their 
unexpected  liberty- — T7;r  iopTriv  ^yofxeu  KaXovvres 
avrijv  "^ajra,  e'/f  toG  irap'  eATriSos  olfxai  TavT7]v 
rifjuv  (pavrivai  r^v  i^ovffiav  (^Atit,  xii.  7,  §7). 
The  llishna  informs  us  that  no  fast  on  account  of 
any  public  adamity  could  be  commenced  during  this 
feast.  In  the  Gemai'a  a  story  is  related  that  when 
the  Jews  entered  the  temple,  after  diiving  out  the 
Syrians,  they  found  tliere  only  one  bottle  of  oil 
which  had  not  been  polluted,  and  that  this  was 
miraculously  increased,  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of 
the  sanctuai-y  for  eight  days.  Maimonides  ascribes 
to  this  the  custom  of  the  Jews  illuminating  each 
house  with  one  candle  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast,  tvv'o  on  the  second  day,  three  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Some  had  this  number  of  candles  for 
each  person  in  the  house.  Neither  the  books  of 
Macciibees,  the  Mishna,  nor  Josephus  mention  this 
custom,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  of  later  origin, 
probably  suggested  by  the  name  which  Josephus 
gives  to  the  festival.  In  the  temple  at  Jenisalem, 
the  "Hallel"  was  sung  every  day  of  the  feast. 

In  Ezra  (vi.  16)  the  word  113 J  H,  applied  to  the 
dedication  of  the  second  temple,  on  the  third  of 
Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  eyKaivia,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  hj  dedicatio.  But  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the  first 
Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1 
K.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  v.  3).    [Tabernacles,  Feast 

OF.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect.  v. ;  Horae 
Heb.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text ;  Mishna,  vol.  ii.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.  and  Hoiitin- 
gius'  note,  317  ;  Kuinoel  on  John  x.  22.     [S.  C] 

DEER.     [Fallow-Deer.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  of  (ni'pyon  n-'B'),  a 

title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 
inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  David, 
one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other 
tt'n  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhorn 
supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  {Einl.  in  das  A.  T.),  and  he  also  shares 
the  opinion  of  Herder  (Geiste  der  hebrdischer 
Poesie),  who  interprets  the  title,  "  Hymns  for  a 
journey."  "  The  headings  of  the  Psalms,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many  of  these 
titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors  of  the 
Psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of  David,' 
or  '  of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves  establish  the 
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fact  that  the  Psalm  was  written  by  the  pereon 
named,  since  the  very  same  j)hraseology  would  be 
employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in  honour  of 
David  or  of  Solomon  "  (Marks'  Sermons,  i.  208-9). 
Belleimann  {Metrik  der  Hebraer)  calls  these  Psalms 
"  trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  tenn  jvhv'f^n,  A.  V.  "de- 
grees," a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst 
Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it  refers  to  the 
melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted. 
Others,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from 
the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  verse.     Thus  Psalm  cxxi. : — 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  whence  conieth  my  help. 

My  help  comcth  even  from  Jehovah,  &e. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  cxxi.  4,  5,  and 
cxxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps,  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam 
Clarke  (^Comment,  on  Fs.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar 
opinion  as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the 
temple,  and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now 
there  are  fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which 
they  go  up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of, 
degrees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  howevei", 
is  that  n?yO  is  etymologically  connected  with 
n?]3,  "  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem  ;  that 
some  of  these  hymns  were  presei-ved  from  a  period ' 
anterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
cause they  had  one  and  the  same  object.  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Herder,  Mendelssohn, 
Joel  Brill,  &c.  &c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Ein  Lied  im  hohem  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
Psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execution ;  and  5Ii- 
chaelis  compares  117^0  with  the  Syriac  Nfl.'St^^ 
(Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre 
or  the  melody.  [D.  W.  M.] 

DEHAV'ITES  (NIH'n  ;  Aava7ot ;  Dievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  The; 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhaddon,  afler  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susimiians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites_  (Elymacans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Her<v 
dotus  (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Pei-sia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (Atiai)  both  in  the  country 
east'of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §2  ;  Arrian. 
Exped.  Al.  iii.  11,  &c.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §3) ;  and  again  as  Dii  (  Ajox. 
Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dai  (Atiot,  Strab.),  or  Daci 
(AaKoi,  Strab.  D.  Cass.  Sec.)  upon  the  Danube. 
Thev  were  an  Arian  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
as  havius  their  lineal  desceudiuits  in  the  modern 
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Danes  (see  Grimm's  Geschicht.  d.  Deutsch.  Sprnch.  '  of  har  establishmeut  inconsistent  witli  the  idea  of 
i.  192-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name — i)fl- '  matrimonial  connexion  (Patrick,  at/  /oc.)-  There 
vaeus,  may  compare  with  the  Davus  (  =  AaFos)  of   seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  comiesan; 

and  her  employment  as  a  political  emissaiy,  to- 
gether with  the  large  sum  which  was  oflered  for 
her  serrices  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord 


Latin  comedy.  [G.  K.] 

DE'KAR.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.  e.  Ben-Deker 
("1pT|3  ;  vlhs  AaKap  ;  Bendecar),  was  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and 
Bethshemesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAI'AH  (■in^'p^  and  n^^-^  =  "  Jehovah^s 
freedman " —  comp.  a.Trf\4v6epos  Kvpiov,  1  Cor. 
vii.  22 ;  also  the  Phoenician  name  AiAaiaffTapTos, 
quoted  from  llenander  by  Josephus,  Cont.  Ap.  i. 
18,  and  the  modei-n  name  Godfrey  =  Gottesfrey  ; 
LXX.  AaXoCia  ;  Aakaias  ;  Dalaiau,  Dalaia),  the 
name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Delaiahu  (LXX.  Yat.  ASaWai) ;  a  priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  twenty-third 
course  of  priests  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  1 8). 

2.  Delaiah  ;  "  children  of  Delaiah  "  were 
among  the  people  of  unceiiain  pedigree  who  re- 
turned fi'om  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
60 ;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
Laduan. 

3.  Delaiah  ;  son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  [AaXaias  and  TodoXias) ;  son  of 
Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "  princes"  (DHE^)  about  the 
court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). _ 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELI'LAH  (rh'h'^  ;  AaKiSa  ;  Joseph. 
AaXlXTj ;  Dalila),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18). 
Her  connexion  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  "  lords  of 
the  Philistines "  to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
[Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ;  since  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  [Sorek.] 
The  following  considerations,  however,  supply  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  she  was  a  Philistine : — 

1.  Her  occupation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
political  Hetaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Joseplius  than  in 
.Judges.  He  calls  her  ywrj  tTaipi^ofxivri,  and  as- 
sociates her  influence  over  Samson  with  ■k6tos  and 
ffvvovffia  i^Ant.  v.  8,  §11).  He  also  states  more 
clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 
"  lords    of    the    Philistines"    CJ'ID,    Joseph,    ol 

TrpoeffT(&Tes,  ro7s  &p^ov(n  TlaKaicTTlvctiv ;  LXX. 
apxovTss;  Satrapae;  ol  tov  koivov  ;  magistrates, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850,  1195), 
employing  under  their  directions  "Hers  in  wait" 
(mSn,  T^  eveSpov;  insidiis ;  cf.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
(TrpaTKurSiv).  On  the  other  hand,  Chrysostom 
and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained  that 
Delilah  was  manied  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227), 
a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg. 
xvi.   9,    18,   as    showing    an   exclnsivo   command 


=  5500  shekels;  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more 
especially  in  Josephus,' indicates  a  position  not  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that 
period  of  national  depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive :  the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  tiom  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism  (Sams.  Ag.  850,  980).         [t.  E.  B.] 

DELUGE.     [Noah.] 

DE'LUS  (Af)A.os\  mentioned  in  1  ]\Iacc.  xv.  23, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
Aegaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worehip  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 
We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §8)  that 
Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  (B.C. 
146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and  its  consequent 
secmity,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind  of  fiiir,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  convenient  situa- 
tion on  the  highway  from  Italy  and  Greece  to 
Asia,  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  merchants.  So 
extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the 
island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed 
hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  Delus 
is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  shepherds. 
(For  details,  see  Diet,  of  Gr.  ^  Rom.  Geogr.  s.v.) 

DE'MAS  {Ai]j.Ms),  most  probably  a  contraction 
fi-om  A7)(Uif)Tpios,  or  perhaps  from  A-l^fxapxos,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  liis  cvvepyos 
in  Philem.  24 ;  see  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Home.  At  a  later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure 
has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy 
from  Christianity  fso  F]pipban.  Hacres.  41.  6  .  .  . 
Kal  ArifJiav,  koI  "Epfxoy^vTiv,  tovs  ayairriffavTas 
rhv  fvravda  aluva,  Kal  KaTa\ei\pavTas  rrjv  oSbv 
TTjy  aXridelas),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in 
the  passage.  [H.  A.] 

DEMET'RIUS  (Ar,fxi,Tpios),  a  maker  of  silver 
shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  vaol  apyvpol  were  small  models  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Aj'temis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  cari'y  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com- 
panions. [H.  A.] 

DEMET'EIUS  I.  (Arj^^rpios),  surnamed 
"The  Saviour"  (SojTi^p,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Wliile  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
as  a  liostage  to  Home  (li.C.  175)  in  exchange  for  his 
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uijcle  Antioc'luis  Epiplwue.s.  From  his  position  he 
wtis  unable  to  ofier  any  opposition  to  the  usui'pation 
of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiochus  IV. ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  (is.c.  164)  he  claimed  his 
liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the 
Woman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin 
Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  refused  from  selfish 
policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12) ;  and  by  the  advice  and 
iissistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had 
gained  at  Kome  (Polyl).  xxxi.  19;  Just,  xxxiv.  ;5), 
he  left  Italy  secietly,  and-  landed  with  a  small  force 
at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  JIacc.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Mace, 
vii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1).  The  Syiians  soon  de- 
clared in  his  favour  (i!.c.  102),  and  Antiochus  and 
his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to  death  (1  Mace.  vii. 
2,  3;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
securing  the  favour  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4), 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  dominions.  The  Graecizing  party  were 
still  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  supported  them 
by  arms.  lu  the  first  campaign  his  general  Bac- 
chides  established  Alcimus  in  the  high-priesthood 
(1  Mace.  vii.  5-20) ;  but  the  success  was  not  per- 
manent. Alcimus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  a 
second  time  at  the  court  of  Demetrius,  and  Nicanor, 
who  was  commissioned  to  restore  him,  was  defeated 
in  two  successive  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31,  2,  43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field. 
Two  other  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the 
Jews  by  Bacchides  (B.C.  161;  158);  but  in  the 
meantime  Judas  had  completed  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  shortly  before  his  death  (b.c.  161),  who 
forbade  Demetrius  to  oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace, 
viii.  31).  Not  long  afterwards  Demetrius  further 
inciuTed  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
20;  Just.  XXXV.  1);  and  he  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses  (Just. 
I.  c. ;  cf  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14).  When  his  power  was 
thus  shaken  (b.c.  152),  Alexander  Balas  was  brought 
forwaid,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful  support 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Attains,  and  Aiiarathes. 
Demetrius  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas 
as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favoured  the  cause  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a 
decisive  engagement  (B.C.  150),  and  Demetrius, 
after  displaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fi-agments  of  Polybius  the  following  re- 
ferences may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxi  v.  3,  xxxv.  1 ; 
App.  Si/r.  46,  47,  67.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Trtradrnclim  (Attic  talent)  of  Demotniis  I. 
Obv.    Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.     Rev.    BA2I  VE02    AH- 
MHTPIoY     2JiTHPo2;    in  field  monogram  "and   MI;    in 
exergue  AEP    (Itil  of  Era  Seleur.).    Seated  female  figure  to  the 
left  with  sceptre  and  cornucopia. 

DEMET'RIUS  II.  'Av/xriTpios),  "The  Vic- 


torfous"  (TiiKaTup),  was  the  elder  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  He  was  serit  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure,  to  (Jnidiis 
(Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  JSyria.  When  he  was  grown  up,  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander  funiished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  father's  dominions. 
Accompanied  by  a  force  of  Cretan  mercenaries 
(Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  1  Blacc.  x.  67),  he  made  a  descent 
on  Syria  (B.C.  148),  and  was  received  with  general 
favour  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.).  Jonathan,  however, 
still  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated 
Apollonius,  whom  Demetrius  had  appointed  governor 
of  Coele-Syria  (1  Mace.  x.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these 
hostilities,  Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  Demetrius  when  he  was  established  in  the  king- 
dom (1  Mace.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an 
advantageous  commutation  of  the  royal  dues  and 
other  concessions  (1  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  return 
for  these  favours  the  Jews  rendered  impoi-tant 
services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first  claimed 
the  kingdom  for  Antiochus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander 
(1  Mace.  xi.  42),  but  aftenvards  being  offended 
by  his  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  144;  1  Mace.  xii.  28); 
but  the  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim 
(B.C.  143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews. 
Simon,  the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very 
favourable  terms  from  Demetrius  (B.C.  142);  but 
shortly  afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken ' 
prisoner  (B.C.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates), 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3  ; 
Just,  xxxvi.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mairiage 
(App.  S'jr.  67) ;  and  after  his  death,  though  De- 
metrius made  several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still 
received  kind  treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraates. 
When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(B.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  suj> 
ported  by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just. 
xxxix.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  3).     [Cleopatra.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 


Tetnidrachm  (Attic  Uilcnt)  of  Demetrius  II 
Obv.   Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.     Rev.   BASIAEfiS   AH- 
MHTPIoY    ©EoY    'J'lAAAEA'I'oY    NIKAToPOS:    in 
exergue  EP®  ('69.'  of  Era  Seleuc).    Apollo  to  the  left,  seated 
on  cortinn,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  SaifiSviov;  N.  T.  Saifiovtov, 
or  rarelv  Salfiaiv.  Derivation  uncertain.  Plato 
(^Crat.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it  with  dai}fiuv,  "  intcl- 
licent,"  of  which  indeed  the  form  Saifxwv  is  found 
in  Archil.  (B.C.  650);  but  it  seems  more  probably 
derived  from  Salca,  to  "  divide "   or  "  assign,"  in 
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which  case  it  would  be  similar  to  Molpa).  In 
sketching  out  the  Scriptural  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  and  existence  of  the  demons,  it  seems  natural, 
1st,  to  consider  the  usage  of  the  word  Saifxatv  in 
classical  Greek ;  '2ndly,  to  notice  m\j  modification 
of  it  in  Jewish  hands;  and  then,  3rdly,  to  refer  to 
the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  Qi6s  ;  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  (^Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  Saifiuves 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  Tliis  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
of -philosophy,  n-h  Sai/jiSviov  was  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  rh  Qetov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  {Symp.  pp.  202,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense  :  irav  rh  ^aifj.6viov  jxera^v 

effrt  @eov  Koi  0vi)tov Sths  avOpwirif  oil 

ixiyvvrai,  h,K\a  5ia  ^aifioviwu  iraffd  icrriv  i)  ofxiXia 
KoX  7]  5ia\€/cTos  Qiols  TTphs  avQpwTTovs.  Among 
them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good  men, 
"  made  perfect"  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p.  398, 
quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed  that 
they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
piu'est  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  re- 
feiTed  in  the  doctrine  of  his  Zaifx6viov) ;  and  hence 
daifiuv  was  fi'equeutly  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
"  fate  "  or  "  destiny  "  of  a  man  (as  in  the  tragedians 
constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would  seem,  directly 
to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due,  both 
to  Eastern  influence,  and  to  the  clearer  separation 
of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts  of  the  super- 
natural.* They  were  supposed  to  include  the  spirits 
of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be  authors,  not  only 
of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  SaifMoov  and  Sai/j.6vtov 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words  ;  genei-ally  in  re- 
ference to  the  idols  of  heathen  worsliip ;  as  in  Ps. 

xcv.  3,  for  D  YV.'?'.'  ^^^  "  s™pty>"  the  "  vanities," 
rendered  ;^6tpoiroir)T0is,  kc,  in  Lev.  xix.4,  xxvi.  1  » 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  DHtJ*,  "lords"  (comp.  1  Cor. 
viii.  5);  in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  for  lil,  Gad,  the  goddess  of 
Fortune  :  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil 
spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6,  for  3t3p,  "  pestilence," 
i.  e.  evidently  "  the  destroyer ;"  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  14,  for  "1''J?EJ',  "  hairy,"  and  0'*^,  "dwellers 
in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "  satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  demons "  used 
always  of  evil  spiiits;  in  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  §3,  he 
defines  them  as  ra  Trvivfiara  tSov  Trovrjpciu,  and 
speaks  of  their  exoi'cism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  .3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,"^  §2,  viii.  c.  2,  §o. 
Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the  word  in 
the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 


^  Those  who  imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
gods  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a  distinct  view  of 
supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  gooil  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
N,  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii.  19, 
and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of  as 
spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c., 
they  iU'e  exactly  defined  as  ra  iruev/xara  ra  irovripd. 
They  "believe"  the  power  of  God  "and  tremble" 
(James  ii.  19)  ;  they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  \'iii.  29  ;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15)  ;  and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin  to 
the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and  powers, 
but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive 
and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said  either  to 
support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jewish  belief, 
that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered  the  spirits  of 
the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are  sometimes 
quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes  haunted 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt.  viii.  28),  and  the  sup- 
posed reference  of  the  epithet  aKaOapra  to  the  cere- 
monial uncleanness  of  a  dead  body. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
20,  the  woi-d  SaifiSvia  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed  to 
the  word  ©e^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  17). 
So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts  xvii.  18. 
The  same  identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  description  of  the 
damsel  having  irvevfia  irvdwva,  or  ttvOqjvos,  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  demoniac  by 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  16)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with 
those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a  pure  nullitv, 
and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it  is  so,  yet 
declares  that  all,  which  is  offered  to  it,  is  offered 
to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not 
necessarily  impossible)  as  it  maybe,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain  bounds. 
There  are  not  a  few  passages  of  profane  history  on 
which  this  doctrine  throws  light;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  remnants  of  truth  in 
idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by  God  to 
good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons.  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30  ;  Mark  iii.  22-30  ;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub, 
Toj  &PXOVTI  tSiv  SaifMoviecv  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connexion  in  K*ev.  xn.  14.  From 
these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons  are  agents 
of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to  share  in  its 
condemnation  ;  and  we  conclude  probably  (though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the  inference) 
that  thev  must  be  the  same  as  "  the  angels  of  the 
devil "  (Matt.  XXV.  41  ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  "  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  "  against  whom  we  "  wrestle  " 
(Eph.  vi.  12.  &c.).     As  to  the  question  of  their 
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fall,  see  Satan  ;  and  on  the  method  ot'  their  action 
on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scriptm-e,  as  to  their  existence 
and  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  merely  on  the  gi'ound  that,  in  the  re- 
searches of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
supernatural,  and  that  tlie  foil  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  ini;onceivabIe.  Both 
facts  are  true,  but  the  inference  false.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  mattei-,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceivable  ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  diil'ers 
only  in  degree  ti-om  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
rnan,  of  which  nevertheless  as  a  fact  we  are  only  too 
much  assured.  The  attempts  made  to  explain  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a  mere  accom- 
modation to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  incompatible 
with  the  simple  and  dii'ect  attribution  of  personality 
to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to  God,  and 
(if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroy  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.  [A.  B.] 

DEMONIACS  (SaiyUoi'fC'^/uej'ot,  SaifiSfta  ix^"' 
T€s).  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T., 
and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under  the  posses- 
sion of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  [see  Demon],  such 
possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Satfj.o- 
vav  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  Aesch.  Choeph.  566 ;  Sept.  c.  Theh. 
1001  ;  Eur.  Pliocn.  888,  &c.),  except  that  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious,  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  refeiTed  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  "'At?;. 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (a.s  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  .losephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regaid 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. 

L  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythiail  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fact.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of  the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  the 
devils  by  our  Lord  a  con-esponding  symbol  of  His  con- 
quest over  that  evil  power  by  His  doctrine  and  His 
life.  The  notion  stands  cv  tails  with  the  mythical 
theory  as  a  whole :  witli  regard  to  the  special  forni 
of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and 
prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  conceived  as  possible  in  highly  poetic 
and  avowedly  figurative  passages,  would  make  their 
assertion  here  not  a  symbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  myth  oi- 
symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus  or  Thucydides  in  their 
accounts  of  contemporary  history. 

II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and 
the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, spoke  oidy  in  accommodation  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its 
truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since 
the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  frequently 
those  of  bodily  disease  (as  dumbness,  Matt.  ix. 
32  ;  blindness.  Matt.  xii.  22  ;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  in- 
sanity   (as    iu    Matt.    viii.    28;     Jlark    v.    1-5). 
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since  also  the  phrase  "  to  have  a  devil  "  is  con- 
stantly used  in  coimexion  with,  and  as  apparently 
equivalent  to,  "  to  be  mad "  (see  John  vii.  2o', 
viii.  48,  X.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke 
vii.  33) ;  and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own 
days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Loid 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  imder  unusual  dise;ises  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
indifferent,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ; 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  heai-ts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  for  ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of 
certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby 
implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to 
have  had  any  influence  upon  them  ;  .  .  •  but  if 
we  began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  absfciin 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passing  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  theie 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Christ 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trencli  On  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "  economy  "  of  teaching  was  employed 
on  account  of  the  "  hai-dness "  of  the  Jews' 
"  hearts."  Possession  <md  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguishetl  from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  x\.  17,  18), 
e\-en,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  {aiXrivia- 
^6fjievoi,  Jlatt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  refen-ed  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  &c.) ;  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknow- 
ledging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7;  Luke  iv.  41,  &c.). 
All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil. 


"  Compare  also  the  case  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination  (nreO/ia  irv9iovo<;)  at  I'hilippi  ; 
where  also  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  is  referred  to 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion pf  Delphi. 
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and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might 
call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of 
sonjething  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily 
organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in  His  secret  con- 
versations with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means 
and  conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  evil  one;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his  power  and 
theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  f;dl  of  Satan,"  and 
again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused  of 
casting  out  demons  through  Beelzebub,  and,  instead 
of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed  were  not 
really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of  evil. 
He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Satim 
against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  tact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Jlark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of 
swine,''  and  the  efi'ect  which  that  entrance  caused, 
is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Loixl 
and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply  any 
objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the  face  of  this 
mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  anything  like 
truth  of  scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all;  it  merely  i-efers  it 
to  a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but 
gives  no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did 
the  disease  or  insanity  arise?  Even  in  disease, 
whenever  the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  e.  g. 
in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  orgajis  is  not  the  whole 
cause  of  the  evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying 
in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement 
of  those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind 
exercises  its  powers,  but  far  oftener  it  appeal's  to 
be  due  to  metaphysical  causes,  acting  upon  and 
disordering  tlie  mind  itself.  In  all  cases  where  the 
evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it 
"  only  disease  or  insanity  "  is  merely  to  state  the 
feet  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up  all  explanation  of 
its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption,  therefore,  which 
requires  proof,  that,  amidst  the  many  inexplicable 
phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  disease  in  our 
own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one  gifted  with 
"  discernment  of  spirits  "  might  see  signs  of  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suHeiing  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source ;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
ceiiain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 


'■  It  is  almost  necdloss  to  refer  to'  the  subterfuffcs  of 
interpretation  by  which  the  force  of  this  fact  is  evaded. 

'  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  cusps  of 
demoniac  possession  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
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acti'on  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be ;  but  no  one 
can  pronounce  a  priori  wliether  it  be  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own 
ignorance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  theie 
are  evil  spirits  [Demons],  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men. '  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  coiTuption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  throtigh  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's 
ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
tion to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  geneial 
principles,  and  tend  to  the  same  general  object ; 
but  the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 
loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  e\'il  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7. 
Acts  xix.  1.5),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to 
produce  the  consciousness  of  a  tv/ofold  will  within 
him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the 
ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gra- 
dually assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  free- 
dom of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic 
nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against 
the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "law  of  sin  in 
the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  tlie  heart 
itself,  recognised  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonising  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  suflerer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence.*^ The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  less  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delibe- 
rate hardness  of  wilful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although 
through  the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting 
by  the  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
conversion,  seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined 

the  rude  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee. 
St.  John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Judca, 
mentions  none. 
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and  spiritual  sin,  tends  to  confirai  the  record  of 

Scri])ture. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  foim  of  possession  in  an 
a2:e  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as 
that  which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued 
till  the  leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was 
it  less  natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gra- 
dually before  the  great  direct,  and  still  greater 
indirect  influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  311  B.;  TertuUian,  Apol.  23,  37,  43) 
alluding  to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  men- 
tioning the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see 
Matt.  xii.  27  ;  Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwell- 
ing on  the  power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it 
out  from  the  country  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which 
it  already  conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degrees 
the  mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the  very 
idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.  That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of 
it  there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (corap.  Tob.  viii.  1-3  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  c.  2  §5),  of  the  "  vagabond 
exorcists"  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would 
be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c. ;  2  K.  xxi. 
.6,  xxiii.  24,  &c.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nises possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heai't.  [A.  B.j 

DE'MOPHON  (Arifio(pSiv),  a  Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Aiitiochus  V.  Eupatoi*  (2  Mace, 
xii.  2). 

DENA'EIUS  {Zy]vdpiov ;  denarius  ;  A.  V. 
"  penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19  ; 
Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
XX.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5  ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  century  B.C 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
jiound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  50"  gi's.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52'  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination,  was  the  most  import- 
ant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money,  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius  and  of  its  half  tlie 
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quinarius.  In  Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we 
learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  must 
have  mainly  foiTned  the  silver  currency.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  Spaxj"^  <ind 
apyvptov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  piece  of  sil- 
ver," weare to understiindtlie denarius  [Drachma; 
Silver,  pieck  of].  The  SiSpaxM"*'  of  tlie  tribute 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  proliably  in  tlie  time  of  Our 
Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the  crraT^p  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27).  [Money.] 
From  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordi- 
nary pay  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9, 
10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  corrupt  designation  for 
the  aureus  (nummus):  in  the  N.  T.  the  denarius 
proper  is  always  intended.  (See  MoNEV,  and 
Diet,  of  Ant.  Denarius.)  [R.  S.  P.] 


T>enari us  of  Tiberius. 

Obv.  Tl  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F  AVGVSTVS.  Head  of  Tibmus, 
laureate,  to  the  riglit  (Matt.  xxii.  19,  20,  21).  Rev.  PONTIF 
MAXIM  Seateil  female  fi^-ule  to  the  right. 

DEPOSIT  (fnpS  ;  irapadriKr],  TrapaKaTudriKr]  ; 
depositum),  the  arrangement  by  which  one  man 
kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  the  dishonest  dealing  with 
such  tnists  is  marked  by  profane  writers  with  ex- 
treme reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Juv.  xiii.  199, 
&c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §38  ;  de  B.J.  iv.  8,  §5, 
7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi.  12)  to 
allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of  honesty.* 
In  later  times,  when  no  banking  system  was  as 
yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custody 
of  treasure  (2  Mace.  iii.  10,  12,  15;  Xenoph.  ^na/j. 
V.  3,  §7  ;  Cic.  Zegg.  ii.  16  ;  Plut.  Lys.  c.  18).;  but, 
especially  among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must 
often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit,  especially  as 
regards  animals,  an  owner's  only  course.  Nor  was 
the  custody  of  such  property  burdensome ;  for,  the 
use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consistent 
with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
positary, which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to 
accept.  The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law 
are,  (1.)  "  money  or  stuff;''  and  (2.)  "  an  ass,  or  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The  first  case  was 
viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for 
loss  by  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no  compensation  could 
be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay 
double,  i.  e.,  probably  to  compensate  the  owner's 
loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown  on  the  depo- 
sitary. If  no  theft  could  be  proved,  the  depositary 
was  to  swear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  ap- 
propriated the  article,  and  then  was  quit.*"  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or 


»  Such  is  probably  the  nieaninfr  of  the  words 
ev  Tto  aAAoTpt'o)  TrurToi.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  "  slothful  servant " 
affects  to  consider  himself  as  a  mere  depositiirius,  in 
the  words  ISe  ?X"S  to  <76v  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 

^  The  Hebrew  expression  N?  DK,  Ex.  xxii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  to  see  whether,"  is  a  common 
farmulajiirandi. 
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driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it," — accidents  to  which 
beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable, — the  depositary 
was  to  purge  himself  by  a  similar  oatli.  (Such 
oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  Ileb.  vi.  16,  as  "  an 
end  of  all  strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal 
were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof 
was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitu- 
tion was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false 
oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  pereon,  besides  making 
restitution,  was  to  "add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to," to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring 
a  ram  for  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord"  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)  ).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  (Baba 
Metzia,  c.  iii.,  Shebuoth,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
foi-ce  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the 
laws  of  lloses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject.  [H.  H.] 

DER'BE  (Ae>/37j,  Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1  ; 
Eth.  Aep^oios,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position  of 
this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its  ge- 
neral situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  gi-eat  upland  plain  of  Lycaonia,  which 
stretches  from  Iconium  eastwards  along  the  north 
side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of 
Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior;  and  pio- 
bably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road  which 
passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero  went 
through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to  Ico- 
nium (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St.  Paul's 
route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv. 
41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  In  his  iiret  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  viz.,  fi-om 
Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe.  In  harmony  with 
this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  the  apostolic  history 
Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  toger 
ther :  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra  is 
mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is  accu- 
rate ;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecu- 
tions "  (Paley,  Home  Paulinae,  in  he.'). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Col.  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  101),  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  Bin-hir-Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kara- 
dagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map, 
Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  {Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  {Asie  Mineitre,  ii.  129, 
130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a  little  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots 
of  Taurus.  In  favour  of  this  view  there  is  the 
iinpoiiant  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  tlie  place 
was  sometimes  called  AeA/Sem,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a 
"juniper  tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  \tfi^v 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  Fiench  translators 
of  Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  \lfivr] ; 
and  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  sa- 
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tisfied  by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  Gdl. 
Wieseler  {Chronol.  der  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24) 
takes  the  same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of 
the  possibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey, 
travelled  bv  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  {Eeal- 
icortei-buch,  s.  v.)  states  that  Derbe  was  '•  S.  of  Ico- 
nium and  S.E.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ;  but 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling,  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  Atpfiai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Cilicia,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy. 
Antipater,  the  fi-iend  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  siii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Ainyntas,  king  of 
Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotanis  II.),  murdered  Au- 
tipater  imd  incorporated  his  dominions  with  his  own. 
Under  the  Koman  provincial  government  I)erbe 
was  at  first  placed  in  a  corner  of  Cappadocia  ; 
but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made.  [Ga- 
latia.] Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says  (102)  that  its 
bishop  was  a  sufiragan  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ico- 
nium. [J.  S.  H.] 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  tei-ms, 
of  which  three  are  essentially  different  in  significa- 
tion. A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordi- 
narily attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning, 
sandy,*  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water. 
This  idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa — that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are 
familiar.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  having  any  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their  settled 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the  author  of 
"  Sinai  anJ  Palestine"  has  given  the  fullest  correction 
to  this  popular  error,  and  has  shown  that  "  sand  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian 
desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  {S.  cf-  P.,  8,  9, 
64).  And  as  to  the  other  features  of  a  desert,  cer- 
tainly the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but  a 
region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified, 
even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure 
and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were 
all  probably  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier 
times  than  they  now  are.  This  however  will  be 
more  appropriately  discussed  under  the  liead  of 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  Here,  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  desert,"'  when  used  in  the  histo- 
rical books,  denoted  definite  localities ;  and  that 
those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  a  "  desert." 

1.  ArIbah  (HDiy).  The  root  of  this  word, 
according  to  Gesenius  '{Thes.  1066),  is  Arab,  3iy, 

to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  thedefinite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world — the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  former.  [Arabah.]     True,  in  the  prc- 

"  "  The  sea  of  sand."  See  Coleridge's  parable  on 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  [Aids  to  Kcfi.    Conclusion.) 
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sent  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Joiilaii  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
•is  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later 
in  the  Roman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethsheau  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasiielis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2  ;  xvi.  5,  §2  ; 
Bethshean;  Jericho).  When  the  abundant 
water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants 
requiring  great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their 
culture.  Arabaii  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  translated  by  the  word  "desert"  only 
in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste, 
deserted  country — a  meaning  easily  suggested  by 
the  idea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in  the  root — 
"  Desert,"  as  the  rendering  of  Arabah,  occurs  in 
the  prophets  and  poetical  books ;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,6, 
xl.  ■.^,  xli.  19,  h.  3;  Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.6,  1.  12; 
but  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in  the  his- 
torical books.  In  these,  to  repeat  once  more, 
Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
Ghor  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Professor  Stanley 
|iroposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the  translation  of 
Arabah  whenever  it  occurs,  and  though  not  exactly 
suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinaiy  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 
frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midbar  p2"ip)  is 
accm'ately  the  "  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its 
name  from  a  root  dabar  ("12"^),  "  to  drive,"  signi- 
ficant of  the  pastoi'al  custom  of  driving  the  flocks 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at 
night ;  and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word 
trift,  which  is  similarly  derived  from  treiben,  to 
drive.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — for  which  Midbar  is  almost  inva- 
riably used — this  signification  is  most  appropriate  ; 
for  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had 
flocks  and  herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
their  passage  to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii'.  38), 
they  had  them  at  Hazeroth,  the  middle  point 
of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of 
the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbere  im- 
mediately before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Midbar  is  not  often  rendered  by  "  de- 
sert" in  the  A.  V.  Its  usual  and  certainly  more 
appropriate  translation  is  "  wilderness,"  a  word  in 
which  the  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  the  word 
"  desert "  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar,  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  V.  3,  xix.  2  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16  ;  and 
in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that 
country.  In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with 
a  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrabs  and 
herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer 
the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  pow- 
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dered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil,  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  o*^  these  hills,  that  they  are  the 
resort  of  the  flocks  from  Jerus;ilem  on  the  one 
hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  fi-om 
the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And 
even  in  the  month  of  September — when  the  writer 
made  this  journey — though  the  turf  was  only 
visible  on  close  inspection,  more  than  one  large 
flock  of  goats  and  sheep  was  browsing,  scattered 
over  the  slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long  even 
line  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.''  A  striking 
example  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  waste  pasture  land  gradually  melts 
into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in  making  one's 
way  up  through  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  due 
west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  or  Jeba.  These 
Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  example 
Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  refen-ed  to)  ;  Ziph, 
Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah;  Gibeon, 
Jeruel,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  poetical  books  "  desert "  is  found  as  the 
translation  oi  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Job  xxiv. 
5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3,  Char'bah  (HB^ri).  This  word  is  perhaps 
related  to  Arabah,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
guttural  for  another  ;  at  any  rate  it  appears  to  have 
the  same  force,  of  dryness,  and  thence  of  desola- 
tion. It  does  not  occur  in  any  historical  passages. 
It  is  rendered  "desert"  in  Ps.  cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4.  The  terra  commonly  employed 
for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places  "  or  "  deso- 
lation." 

4.  JeshImon  (pD^K'?).  This  word  in  the  his- 
torical books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  appa- 
rently to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jeshimon  ;  Betii- 
JESIJIOTH.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a 
few  passages  of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "  desert."  Fs.  Ixxviii.  40  ;  cvi.  14  ; 
Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  [G.] 

DES'SAU  (Aecrcraoi;;  Alex.  Aetrtraou;  Dessau), 
a  village  (not  "town;"  Kufi-q,  castellum)  at  which 
Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions in  1  Mace,  or  in  Josephus.  Ewald  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  (^Gcsch.  iv. 
368,  note). 

DEU'EL  ("pX-iy^  ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  'VayovT^K  ; 
Dehuel),  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  "captain"  (N'^O) 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in 
ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Keuel,  owing 
to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar  Hebrew 
letters  ^  and  -).  In  this  latter  passage  the  Siutia- 
ritan,  Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain  the  D;  the  LXX., 
as  in  the  other  pkices,  has  R.     [Reuel.]     Which 

^  Tills  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  3Ir. 
Blakesley  observed  it  in  Alg:etia ;  and  gives  the  reason 
for  it,  namelj',  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  com- 
plete, consumption  of  the  scanty  herbage.  [Four 
Months  ill  Algeria,  303.) 
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of  the  two  was  really  his  name  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY  (nni'iri  rh^,  or  nnn-i, 

so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book  ;  Aeure- 
povSfxiov,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law  ;  Dente- 
ronium  :  called  also  by  the  later  Jews  miH  il2^D 
and  ninDiPl  "IDD). 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (i.  3). 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Jloses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  tlie 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience ;  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generation 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter  of 
the  spies,  and  next  of  himself  with  whom  the  Lord 
was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  the  appeal 
to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then  based  an 
earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obedience :  and 
especially  a  warning  against  idolatry  as  that  which 
had  brought  God's  judgment  upon  them  in  times 
past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet  sorer  punishment 
in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To  this  discourse  is 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv. 
41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49 ).  It  extends  from 
chap.  V.  1 — xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitula- 
tion, with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the 
Law  already  given  on  Jlount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not 
bare  recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every 
wgrd  shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of 
zeal  for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  sen'ice  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  {a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code, — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  impres-sively  repeats  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1 — vi.  3). 
(6.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done 
so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter  up- 
rooting of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  ponits 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ft'x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebel- 
lions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 
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12 — xi.  32),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
aiTanged  systematically.  We  have  (1.)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii.- — xvi.  17)  ;  (2.)  then 
those  which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18 — xxi.  23)  ; 
and  (3.)  lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1 — xxvi.  19).  The 
whole  are  framed  with  express  reference  to  the 
future  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose"  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.) ;  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3 — 
xvi.  17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  pubhc  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-2()) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.)  ;  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18 — xix.  21  is  judi- 
cial in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21 — xvii. 
1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baumgarten 
((7omm.  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  tlie 
ground  of  the  close  connexion  which  must  subsist 
between  the  trae  worship  of  God  and  righteous 
rule  and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  is  said  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (6)  especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15 — xxvi.  19).  So  Ewald 
divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  Havernick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  ver. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  mattei's  discussed  in  this  setv 
tion.  It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
then  touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated 
(xxiv.  16-22).  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  con- 
fession which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he 
ofltirs  the  first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  of 
what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in 
covenant  with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  .le- 
hovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1 — xx\-i. 
19)  is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal 
(16-19),  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with 
which  it  opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains 
are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law, 
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considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart 
from  each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line.  But 
there  is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest  gi-adual 
descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The 
speal\er  begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  Himself  as 
the  ^reat  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he 
passes  (1.)  to  the  Religious,  (2.)  to  the  Political, 
and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1 — .xxx.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  pourtrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  this 
discourse  is  briefly  "  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by 
]\Ioses  (for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the 
custody  of  the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people 
to  hear  it  read  once  eveiy  seven  years  (xxxi.)  :  the 
Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
(xxxi.  30 — xxxii.  44) :  and  the  blessing  of  the 
twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
hirn  in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the 
hist  chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding, 
books. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  ?.s  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerke.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pentatkuch]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice 
lower  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (^Report. 
i.  25)  and  Tuch  {Gen.  556)  decide  that  it  is 
Elohistic.  Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these 
chapters  originally  fonned  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist 
[Pentateuch]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give 
it  a  fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of 
the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuter- 
onomy fornis  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Others,  as  Stahelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ; 
whilst  others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in 
favour  of  a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
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found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleituni/ 
(many  of  his  fomier  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrepancies.  —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following: — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  duriivj  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,"  ver.  9, 
with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker,  as 
is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im-  - 
portant  circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has 
already  mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver. 
19  is  so  clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there 
is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a  well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  olfice  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Ranke,  v.  Ler^- 
gerke,  Hengst.,  Havem.,  Stahelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii.  2, 
because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
request ;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  His  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
I  mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  reraaj'ked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  .against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  "And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,"  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of 
the  same  event.  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Anvtlekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer:  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amorites 
stand  here  not  for  "  Amalekites,"  but  for  "  Canaan- 
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ites,"  as  being  the  most  powei-ful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Dent.  i.  7) ;  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it  is 
said,  "  they  destroyed  you  m  jJefV,"  where,  according 
to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst.  iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  "  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  travereed  which  lay  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Niunbers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  fl'., 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  in  Dent.  ii.  8,  when  it  is 
said,  "  we  passed  hy  from  our  brethren  the  children 
of  Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (ver.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  veiy  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as  given 
Deut.  X.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of 
encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakan,  (2)  Mosera 
(where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jotbath. 
In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene-jaakan, 
(3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  follow  tlie 
stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and  Mount 
Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It  is 
remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the 
return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  accounts.  The  explanation  given 
by  Kurtz  {Atlas  zur  Gesch.  d.  A.  B.  20)  is  ou  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says:  "  In  the 
first  mouth  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  congi-e- 
gation  comes  a  second  time  to  the  wildeniess  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the  down- 
route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at  the 
several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Moserah),  Bene-.^aakan, 
Chor-hagidgad,  and  .Jotbath.  But  now  again  de- 
parting from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount  Hor,  '  in 
the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom'  (ver.  37,  38),  or  to 
Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being  in  the 
desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene-Jiiakan, 
Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about  tliis 
time,  i.  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh."  This  seems  a  not  improbable  explanation, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  desert 
is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
better.     More  may  be  seen  in  Winer,  art.  Wiiste. 

(G.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  tlie  writer :  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
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Horeb,  only  once  (x.xxiii.  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain -range  ;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered  ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  tlie  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5,  xxix.  1).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  ex- 
planation it  is  net  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
neither  ingenious  nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answer's  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  piove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  importance,  and 
the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

II.  Additions. — These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

J.  In  the  History,  (a)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
X.  1 1.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i.  45, 
omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of  Moses 
in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which  nothing 
is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so  slight,  how- 
,ever,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might  have  been 
passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier  books, 
supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
But  of  more  note  ai-e:  (6)  The  command  not  to 
fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Deut.  ii. 
9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them 
food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  historical 
notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  eai'lier  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon  and 
of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23  ;  the  sixty  fortified 
cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4  ;  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "  of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  iii.  1 1 ;  the 
different  names  of  Hei-mon,  iii.  9  ;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26  ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

(2)  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
XXXV.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41  ;  of  one  particular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  bo  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  &c., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21 ;  the  regulations  i-especting  tithes  to  be 
brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  bunit-offerings  to 
the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c.,  xxvi.  12;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
conceiTiing  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xv\\.  14,  &c. ;  the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c. ; 
war  and  military  sei-vice,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-born 
sons  by  a  double  raan'iage  ;  of  disobedient  sons;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21  ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  va- 
rious lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv.  ;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xx\-i. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 
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Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica-  [  sliip  (x.xxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as 
tions  of,  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in-  I  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8  ;  Mark  s.  3 ; 


stance  the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12 
&c.,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,   &c.     See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  l-ll,  as 
compared   with   the  briefer  notices,   Ex.  xiii.   12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
fai-  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  woik  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De 
Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  6-9,  xx.xii.  and  xxxiii.  Internal 
evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomv  is  very  diflV-rent  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books' of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  gi-and, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the 
historians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained : — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
iloses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes :  "  Deuteronomy  appears 
to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhorn  and 
Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized 
that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  .  Instead 
of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  evi- 
dences of  another  authorship  than  that  of  Moses, 
I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply  fraught 
with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to  judge  of 
its  stvle,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator  of  the  great 
legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  rans  through  all  this 
book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or 
supposititious  composition "  (^Hist.  of  the  0.  T. 
Canon,  §3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said :  a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  WTit- 
ten  by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
tor  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  h.  That  the  usus  loquendi 
is  not  onlv  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
eai-lier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  bat  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  fonns  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the  earlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and  that  the 
additions  and  coiTections  in  the  legislation  are  only 
such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when  the  people 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Thus 
Bertheau  obsen'es:  "It  is  hazai-dous  to  conclude 
from  contradictious  in  the  laws  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He  who  made  ad- 
■  ditions  must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was 
making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided 
all  contialiction,  or  would  have  altered  the  eailier 
laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later "  (^Die 
Sieben  Gruppen  Mos.  Gesetze,  p.  19,  note). 
d.  That  the  book  beai-s  witness  to  it.s  own  author- 


Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theoiy  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  foi-med  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  Theopinion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it  would  seem 
of  Bleek )  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  writer 
of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.  He 
thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  por- 
tions plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
i^Krit.  Unters.  s.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little 
weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  considers 
them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going  over, 
correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials  of  the 
Elohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
othei-s,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  are  based, 
((,  on  the  difference  in  style ;  h,  on  the  contra- 
dictions already  refeiTed  to  as  existing  in  matters 
of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  com- 
pared with  that  in  Exodus ;  c,  on  the  peculiarity 
noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does  not  speak  by 
Moses,  but  that  I\Ioses  himself  speaks  to  the  people, 
and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17,  with  Ex.  xxiii. 
20-33)  ;  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that  the  Deuterono- 
mist ascribes  his  whole  work  to  Moses,  while  the, 
Jehonst  assigns  him  only  certain  portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phi-ases  occurring 
in  Deut.  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics 
that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So 
Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  (Gesch.  d.  Hehr.  Spr.  32), 
and  Hartmann  {Bist.  Krit.  Forsch.  660).  Konig, 
on  the  other  hand  {Alttest.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.),  has 
shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has 
been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  ism^.  p.  117), 
but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  books.  And  De  Wette  re- 
marks {Einl.  p.  191),  "  Zu  viel  behauptet  iiber 
diese  Verwandtschaft  von  Bohlen,  Gen.  s.  clxvii." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  {Gesch.  des  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
tlunks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  e\-ils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  tor  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigour  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  hei'iUige  of  his  people.  Ewald  foi-ther 
considers  that  there  ai-e  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
boiTowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8,  and  .xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7,  and  xxviii.  49,  S:c.  from  Is.  v. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
{Gesch.  i.  171,  note).  The  song  of  Closes  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

2  F 
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D.  Bate  of  Composition.  Was  tlie  Book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  Book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wan- 
dering, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to 
enter  Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still 
further  exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law 
were  wiitten  at  the  same  time  in  the  Book  (xxxi.  9). 
Jloreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be 
upperaiDst  in  the  thoucrhts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  He  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
or  "  v/hither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  Book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and  others), 
or  "in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above),  is  not 
only  to  make  the  Book  an  historical  romance,  but 
to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to  the 
author  (as  Ewald  in  flict  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  mihtary 
organisation  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  &c.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing :  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  his  divine  commission,  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  gi-owth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against 
false  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  othere  as  well  as  them- 
selves), they  should  not  be  confined  to  those  cities 
but  scattered  over  the  fiice  of  the  countiy.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the  very 
gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The  mere 
lact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in  Dent, 
nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  pro\ision  in  Num.  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  earlier  provision 
was  imknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv. 
19,  xvii.  o) ;  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5, 
xxii.  21,  &c.);  the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles:^ 
ami  the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of' 
little  force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Saturn  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  punishment 
of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii.^ 
34 ;  and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of 
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the    Sabbath    at    least    does    not    exclude    other 
motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
l)euteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pextateucii.1  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

DEVIL  {Aid^oKos  ;  Diahohis  ;  properly  "  one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  Sia^dWei ;  comp.  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  222,  C.  D. ;  and  generally  a  "  slanderer  " 
or  "false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and 
adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  o ; 
and  Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with 
the  article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to 
Judas  (as  "  Satan"  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23), 
because  they — the  one  permanently,  and  the  othei 
for  the  moment — were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii.  We 
tind  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
Ruler,  seeking  His  own  good  and  not  that  of  His 
creatures.  The  eflect  is  to  stir  up  the  spiiit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  devil's 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  most  mytlio- 
logies,  and  especially  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  (pdSvos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
c.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  40.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith,  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where 'its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need 
no  accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and  the 
pel-mission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good."  As  a  part  of 
these  it  must  be  viewed.— to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs  ;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  gi-eat 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Kev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  {Kar-hyuip)  of  our  brethren,^ who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence  as 
before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9, 
10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 
For  details  see  Satan.  [A.  B.] 

DEW  ("PD  ;  5p(5(ros,  '••os).  This  in  the  summer 
is  so  copious  in  Palestir  c  that  it  supplies  to  some 
extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii. ' 
22 ),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist ;  as 
a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known  sign  of 
(5ideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  adduced. 
Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing  with  ram, 
or  mentioned  as  a  piime  source  of  fertilitv  (Gen. 
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xxvii.  28;  Dent,  xxxiii.  lo;  Zech.  viii.  12),  aiid  its 
withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2  Sam.  i.  21  ; 
1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  1.  10).  It  becomes  a  leading 
object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of  its  pene- 
trating moiscure  without  the  apparent  effort  of  rain 
(Dent,  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3; 
Prov.  xix.  12  ;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5 ;  Mic.  v. 
7) ;  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant.  V.  2  ;  Dan.  iv.  15,  23,  25-33,  v.  21).  [H.  H.] 
DIADEM  (Pl'-n*,  Pjl^y,  or  nS3VP  ;  also 
n'T'S^'),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  teiins.  They 
occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the 
Hebi-ew  nor  the  English  words  aj)pear  to  be  used 
with  any  special  force.  ri23VO  is  strictly  used 
for  the  "  mitre  "  of  the  high-piiest.     [MiTRE.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a 
fillet  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the 
head  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber  (Plin.  IT.  N.  vii.  56,_  57).  Its 
colour  was  generally  white  (Tac.  An.  vi.  37  ;  Sil. 
Ital.  xvi.  2-il);  sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue, 
like  that  of  Darius,  cerulea  fascia  alho  distincta 
(Q.  Curt.  iii.  3,  vi.  20;  Xen.  Cijr.  viii.  3,  §13)  ; 
;md  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon, 
i.  392  ;  Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix.  7) .  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental 
sovereigns  (1  Mace.  xiii.  32,  rb  SidS-rjixa  rrjs  'Atri'as), 
and  hence  the  deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appro- 
priated to  Roman  emperors  (sedehat  .  .  .  coro- 
natus ;  .  .  .  diideraa  ostendis,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34): 
when  some  one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel- 
wreath,  oandidae  fasciae  praeligatam,  the  tribunes 
instantly  ordered  the  fillet  or  diadem  to  be  removed, 
and  the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Caes 
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Kal  ■7repiKfrifjL7at),  A.  V.  "hat."  Some  render  it 
by  tibiale  or  calceamentutn.  Schleusner  suggests 
that  KpiSj^vKos  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  tiara 
generally  had  pendent  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders. 
(See  Paschalius,  de  Corona,  p.  573  ;  Brissonius,  de 
Eegn.  Fers..  &c. ;  Layard,  ii.  320 ;  Scacchus 
Myrothec.  iii.  38  ;  Fabricius,  Bill.  Ant.  xiv.  13). 

The  words  D''S-"inp  '•miD  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15 
mean  long  and  flowing  tiu-bans  of  gorgeous  colours 
(LXX.  irapd^aiTTa,  where  a  better  reading  is 
Tidpai  ^a-wrai).     [CROWN.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


Obverse  of  Tetradrachm  of  Tigrant^,  kins  of  Syria.    Head  of  king 
uitli  uiadem,  to  the  right. 

DIAL  (mbyO  ;  ava^aOfioi ;  horologium).  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "steps"  in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  XX.  2(5  ;  1  K.  x.  19),  and  "  degrees  "  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  XX.  9,  10,  11 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  8j,  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  "  degi-ees"  rather  than  the  "  dial" 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
temiining  the  shape  and  stmcture  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  com'se  is  to  foUow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  (^Comm.  on  Is.  xxxviii. 
8),  that  the  DPJ^IO  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 


79).  Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an  i  on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
act  of  in-^anity  (Suet.  Cal.  22).  Heliogabalus  only  I  of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high, 
wore  it  in  private.     Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt  j  The  teirace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  or- 


(Flor.  iv.  11),  hut  Diocletian  (or,  accordin 
Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  fu-st  assumed  it  as  a 
of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont, 
Hist.  Imp.  iii.  531). 


namented.  Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him 
in  pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  rvi.  10), 
and  his  intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him 
probably  an  oppoi-timity  of  procuring  from  As- 
svi-ia  the   pattern  of  some    such    structure;    and 


A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in  this  might  readily  lead  the  "  princes  of  Babylon" 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10  ;  similarly  It  is  represented  on  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31)  to  "  inquire  of  the  wonder,"  viz. 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  encircling  his  helmet)  ;  but  in  the  alteration  of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2  Sam.  !  kiah.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyp- 
xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of  Joash  tians  received  from  the  Babylonians  the  it6\os  and 
(2  K.  xi.  12).  kitto  supposes  that  the  state  crowii  the  yvdifj-wv,  and  the  division  ot  the  day  into  twelve 
may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Athaliah  ;  but  hours.  Of  such  division,  however,  the  0.  T.  con- 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lav  any  great  stress  on  the  tains  no  undoubted  trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved 
word  nT3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be  equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  com;se 
,,,•••*  *        ■     ,      ^  •"  .1.    T       i'  !  of  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  Ps.  cu.  1 1,  and  cix. 

that  the  state  crown  was  kept  m  the  Temple.  ,  '       ^J^.^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^    ^.^^.^^^  ^f  ^  shadow 

In  Esth.  1.  11,  n.  17,  we  have  inS  {Kirap^s,  ^^  '^J^^^.-^^  ^^^.^^^  time.  In  John  xi.  9  the  day 
KiSapis)  for  the  turban  (cttoX^  ^vaaivri,  vi.  8)  j^  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent  regards  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceled  as  a  special  favour  j-etroo-ression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
(viii.  15,  SidSvixa  ^ixraivov  ■Kop(pvpovv).  The  seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  it;  no  doubt 
diadem  of  the  king  ditlered  from  that  of  others  in  ■  j,jj  alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  gnomon,  or 
having  an  C/-eci  triangular  peak  (Kup^am'a.Aristoph.  column  &c.  mi^ht  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
Av.  487;  ?)j'  ol  ^acnX^ls  fiiuov  opdrju  i(p6povu  i-etrocTCSsion  ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Trapa  Ufpffais,  ot  8e  (TTpaTTjyol  K^KKijj.(:vnv ,  Suid.  piviife  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
s.  0.  Ti'apa,  and  Hesych.).  Possibly  the  K^213  of!  tehalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
TN  ■■■  nt  ■  i-  '  r  ■  T  w-  i_  i!  ■  ■  "  it  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 
Dan.  m.  21  IS  a  tiara  (as  m  LXX.,  where  however  t^  ",,  ^^    i  j  ii,  *  ti,    -^«s»-vm    ct    „,- 

rx      .  J     ii,        ■       t  t-u  J        X        '         I       It  has  been  suffgested  that  the  D'jTsn  of  Is.  xvii. 

Drusms  and  others  invert  the  words  ko.1   napais !  ^  e&  .  ^. 
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8,  xxvii.  9  ;  Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  remleied  in  the  mai'gin  of 
the  A.  V.  "  sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to  metisure 
time  (Jahn,  Arcliaeol.  i.  i.  539),  but  there  seems 
no  adeqiiato  ground  for  this  theory.  [H.  H.] 

DIAMOND  (bpin'' ;  taffiris  ;  jaspis),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the 
breast-plate  of  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13) 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  translators  or  transcribers  having  appa- 
rently altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
"tacnns  seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corre- 
sponding to  b?n"',  but  most  ancient  commentators 
give  ovv^,  ovvxtov,  onychinus.  Our  translation, 
"  diamond,"  is  derived  from  Eben  Esra,  and  is 
defended  by  Braun  {de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13). 
Kalisch  (on  Ex.  p.  536)  says  "  perhaps  Emerald." 

The  etymology  (fi-om  D?n,  to  strike,  or  crush) 
leads  us  to  suppose  a  hard  stone.  The  emerald, 
which  is  of  a  green  colour,  of  various  depths,  is 
nearlv  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the 
ruby  in  value.  The  same  authority  doubts  whether 
the  art  of  engraving  on  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  did  not.  even  understand 
how  to  cut  the  ruby. 

Respecting  T'tDK',  which  is  translated  "  diamond" 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant.         [W.  D.] 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  {"ApTe/xis),  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesiau  Diana 
was,  however,  regaided  as  invested  with  very  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different 
worship,  fi'om  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte 
and  other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  0.  Miiller 
says  {Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  (Ephesiaca,  78-86),  takes  the  con- 
trary view,  and  endeavours  in  almost  all  points  to 
identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And  in 
some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools, 
and  of  harbours ;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  the  situation  of  the  sanctuaiy  at  Ephesus. 
Coressus,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood, 
is  connected  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  K6pT}. 
We  may  refer  also  to  the  jiopular  notion  that, 
when  the  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alex- 
ander's birth,  the  calamity  occurred  because  the 
goddess  was  absent  in  the  character  of  Lucina. 
Again,  on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her 
exhibited  as  a  huntress  and  witli  a  stag.  But  the 
true  Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a  foiTn  en- 
tirely alien  from  Gi-eek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words 
are  {Fraefat.  ad  Ephes.),  "  Scribebat  Paulas  ad 
J'^phesios  Dianam  colentes,  iion  banc  venatricem, 
quae  arcum  tenet  et  succincta  est,  sed  istam 
tnultimamniiam,  quam  Graeci  iroXifjiacnov  vocant, 
ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  etfigie  mentirentur  omnium  eam 
bestiarum  et  viventium  esse  nutricem."  (kihl  in- 
deed supposes  this  mode  of  representation  to  have 
reference  simply  to  the  fountains  over  whicli  the 
goddess  presided,  conceiving  the  multiplication  of 
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bi'easts  to  be  similar  to  the  multiplication  of  eyes 
in  Argus  or  of  heads  in  Typhoeus.  But  the  correct 
view  is  undoubtedly  that  which  treats  this  peculiar 
form  as  a  symbol  of  the  productive  and  nutritive 
powers  of  nature.  This  is  the  fomi  under  which 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  so  called  for  distinction,  was 
always  represented,  wherever  worshipped ;  and  the 
worship  extended  to  many  places,  such  as  Samos, 
Mitylene,  Perga,  Hierapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the 
Apocrypha.     The  coin  below  will  gi\e  some  notion 


Greek  imperitil  copper  coin  cf  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  allied 

('O^xoi/oia)  ;  Domitia,  with  niime  of  proconsul. 

Obv. :  AOMITIA  CJBACTH.    Bust  to  right.    Rev. :  AN0Y 

KAICEN  HAITOY  OMONOIA   £*£  ZMYP.      Ephesian 

Diana. 

of  the  image,  which  was  grotesque  and  archaic  in 
character.  The  head  wore  a  mural  crown,  each 
hand  held  a  bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower  part  ended 
in  a  rude  block  covered  with  figures  of  animals 
and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as 
an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (toC  Aioimovs, 
Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hieiarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  MeA-iVo-ai, 
the  latter  tHeya^v^oi.  At  their  head  was  a  higli- 
priest  called  'Etro-Tj;/.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here  also,  as  iu 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numismatic 
Soc.  1841)  ;  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  tliese  privileges  in  impei'ial 
times  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  61  (Strab.  xiv.  641  ;  Pans, 
vii.  2  ;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
also  the  public  tresisury  of  the  city,  and  was  re- 
garded iis  the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  and  the  strong  expression 
in  ver.  27,  "whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippfith,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  fxeydXt)  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honour  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  2963,  c),  and  in 
Xenophon's  Ephesiaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian 
Xenophon,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.)  As  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  wliich  "  all  Asia  "  regaided 
this  woi-ship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following :  b  r^y  'Actios  i'a6s, 
Corp.  Insc.  I.  c.  ;  "  communiter  a  civitatibus  Asiae 
factum,"  Liv.  i.  45;  "  tota  Asia  extruente,"  Plin. 
xvi.  79  ;  "  factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi.  21.  As 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout  "  the 
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world,"  I'ausaiiia.-;  tells  us  (iv.  31)  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  Diana  was  more  honoured  privately  than  any 
other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  manu- 
facture and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "  silver  shrines" 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.  This  specific  worship  was  publicly  adopted 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  distant  places: 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at 
Ephesus  in  connexion  with  it,  or  the  treaties  made 
with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious,  half-political 
kisis.  [J.  S.  H.] 

DIBLAIM  (D;^1"=T;  Ae/S^jAaV  ;  Debelaim), 
mother  of  Hosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hos.  i.  3). 

DIB'LATH  (accmately  Diblah,  nba'H,  the 
word  in  the  text  being  nnbl'l  =  "  to  Diblah  ;" 
Ae^XaQd ;  Dehlath(C),  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel : — "  I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  .  .  .  .  '  from '  "the  wilderness  (^Midbar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midbar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah 
was  in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim 
or  Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable  ;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Jloab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 
and  the  letters  D  (1)  and  11  (~l)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently*  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm.  in  foe),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  other 
scholars  (Ges.  Thes.  312  ;  and  see  Davidson,  I/eb. 
Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town,  is  not 
heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of  Jewiah 
history,  but  shortly  before  the  date  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy it  had  started  into  a  terrible  prominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  .lerusalem  perpetrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  [G.] 

Dl'BON  (p'''n;  iiai^civ,  A-n^aiv;  Dlbon),  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich  pas- 
toral country,  wliich  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3, 
34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received 
the  name  of  Dibon-gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in 
the  ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and 
from  this  it  nppears  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Jloabites.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
being  both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not 
likely  to  have  observed  the  division  of  towns  ori- 
ginally made  with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more 
settled  people  on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find 
Dibon  counted  to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua 
(xiii.  9— LXX.  omits — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in  possession 
of  Moab  (Is.  XV.  2  ;  Jer.  slviii.  18,  22,  corap.  24). 
In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears, 
probably,  under  the  name  of  Dimon,   M  and  B 

'■  See  Df.uel,  Dimnar,  &c.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion tliat  the  corruption  of  D  into  R  is  most  frequently 
to  be  observed  ;  Dishon  to  Rbison,  Dodanim  to  Rho- 
dioi,  &c.  izc.  A  case  in  point  is  Riblah  itself,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  more  often  Ae|3Aaeii  than  'PejSAaea. 
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being  convertible  in  Hebrew,  and  the  cliange  ad- 
mitting of  a  play  characteristic  of  the  poetiy  of 
Is;iiah.  The  two  names  were  both  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  (comm.  in  Josh,  xv.,  quoted  by 
Reland,  735).  The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate 
that  Dibon  wa.-'  on  an  elevated  situation  :  not  only  is 
it  expressly  said  to  be  a  "  high  place"  (Is.  xv.  2), 
but  its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "come  down"  from 
their  glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name 
of  Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onomnsticon..  It  was  then  a 
very  large  \illage  {Kwix-r)  ■Ka/j./j.^yidTis)  beyond  the 
Amon.  In  modern  times  the  name  JDhiban  has 
been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles 
(142),  and  Burckhardt  (5'/yr.  372)  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  Romau  road,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Arnon  (  Wady  Modjeb).  x\ll 
agree,,  however,  in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying 
low. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by 
the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekab- 
zeel,  Moladah,  and  other  towns  of  the  south, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
DiMONAH.  [G.] 

lilBON-GAD  (n|  p*"!;  Aai^HivTa^;  Dibon- 
gad),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites. 
It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije-abaium  and  Almos- 
DIBLATHAIM  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
doubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dibon  ;  but  whether  it  received  the  name  of  Gad 
from  the  tribe,  or  originally  possessed  it,  camiot  be 
ascertained.  [^'0 

DIB'EI  C'13'=l;  AaBpd;  Dihri),  a  Dauite, 
father  of  Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had  manned  an 
Egyptian  and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having 
"  blasphemed  the  Name  "  \i.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  {Udpaxi^-ov  ;  didrachna). 
[Money  ;  Shekel.] 

DID'YMUS  (Ai5u;uos),  that  is,  the  Twin,  a 
surname  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  sx.  24, 
xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  {Tb\>'^/,  AeK\d;  Deda ;  Gen.  x. 
27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a  son  of  Joktan,  whose  settle- 
ments, in  common  with  those  of  the  other  sons  of 
Joktan,  must  be  looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  signifies  "  a  palm-tree,"  and  the  cognate 

word  in  Arabic  ^XXi'^)'  "  f'  palm-tree  aboimding 
with  fruit :"  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  ? 
part  of  Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  The 
city  ^olvIkcov,  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia  Felix, 
has  been  suggested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite 
name  (Boch.  Phaleg,  ii.  22) ;  but  Bochart,  and 
after  him  Gesenius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minaei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabit- 
ing a  palmiferous  country.  Whether  we  follow 
Bochart  and  most  others  in  placing  the  Minaei  on 
the  east  borders  of  the  Hijdz,  southwards  towards 
the  Yemen,  or  follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification 
of  the  Wddee  Dodn  with  the  ten-itoiy  of  this 
people,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is 
uncei-tain  and  unsjitisfactoiy.  No  trace  of  Diklah 
is  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  men- 
tion of  a  place  called  Dakalah  XXjj^  —  n?)"?"!)  in 
El-Ycimmeh  {Kdmoos,  s.  r.),  with  many  pahn- 
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trees  {Marasid,  s.  v.).     "Nakhleh"  (XX^)  also 

signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nakhlek  el-Yemdneeyeh,  and  NaWdch 
esk-Shdinceyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southeun  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  fonner 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  El-Ldtt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  ti-adition  of 
Mohammad's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed  Ish- 
maelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus  ex- 
cepts:— "All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from  Ish- 
mael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramiiwt  [Hazaraiaveth],  El-Arwdh  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef" {Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  bis). 

Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  ; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done  ;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  impoi-tant  a  people  as  the  Minaei  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  Phaleg ;  Fresnel's  Lettres, 
Journal  Asiatique ;  Jomard,  Essai,  in  Mengin's 
Hist,  de  I'Egypte,  vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Essai,  &c.). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  coiTespond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  Meiva7oi,  Mtva7oi,  and  Mti/j/aioi,  which 
may  be  fairly  rendered  "  people  of  Meiv,  of  Mtv, 
and  of  'yiivv  ;"  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound  of 
a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaeaus  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib:  see 
Arabia)  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'in, 

aX<  {Kdinoos,  Mardsid,  s.  v.),  well-known,  and 

therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphical dictionaries,  but  apparently  near  Sana  ; 
and  furtliei'  that  in  the  same  province  are  situate  the 

town  of  Mo'eyn  (    ^oL«  >  ^^br.  dim.  of  the  former), 

whence  the  Benee-Mo'eyn;  and  the  town  of 
Ma'eeneh  (fern,  of  Ma'een).  The  gent.  n.  would 
be  Ma'eenee,  &c.  The  township  in  which  are  the 
.after  two  places  is  named  Sinhdn  (comp.  Niebuhr, 
JDescr,  201)  which  was  one  of  the  confederation 

foi-med  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  .Jenb,  »_J^  (Ma- 
rdsid, s.  v.),  grandson  of  Kahldn,  who  was  brother 
of  Himyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identification  is 
reconcilcable  with  all  that  is  known  of  tlie  Minaei. 
See  further  in  art.  UzAL.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DIL'EAN  (\]h'^_;  AaK&S;  Alex.  AaKadu; 
Delcan),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  Shcfelah 
or  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  38).  If  G'esenius's  inter- 
pretation, "  gourd,"  or  "  cucumber,"  be  coirect,  the 
name  is  very  suitable  for  a  j)!ace  situated  in  that 
ricli  district.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  it  been  subsequently  identified  with  cei-tainty. 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  160)  suggests  that  it  may  be 
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the  modem  place  Tina  (Kiepert's  map  in  Robinson, 
B.  Tima),  about  three  miles  north  of  Tell-es-Safiek  in 
the  maritime  plain  of  Fhilistia,  south  of  Ekron.  [G.] 

DIM'NAH  (HJD'^  ;  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  5a;uva; 
Damna),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to 
the  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  list  of  Le- 
vitical  cities  in  ]  Chr.  vi.  77  occui's  Kimmon, 
accurately  Rimmono  (13ii3"n),  which  may  possibly 
be  a  variation  of  Dimnah,  T  being  often  changed 
into  1.  In  this  case  Rimmon  is  probably  the  real 
name  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  72,  3 ;  Movers,  Chronik, 
T2).  [G.] 

DI'MON,  THE  WATERS  OF  (JlOn  ''12  ;  rh 
vScop  rh  Aeijjiciv;  Alex.  'Peixfioov ;  Dibon),  some 
stieams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering 
denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).'  From  Dibon  being 
named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the 
lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no  place 
named  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Moab,  Gesenius  (Comment,  iiber  Jes. 
534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the 
same,  the  form  "Dimon"  being  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  play  between  it  and  the  word  Dam  (Q*!) 
"  blood."     [DiBOX,  l.j  [G.] 

DIMO'NAH  (n^lOn  ;  'Pe^^ua  ;  Alex.  Stficova ; 
Dimond),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  part 
bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumaea  (Josh.  xv.  22). 
Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon,  but 
was  evidently  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
nor  has  it  been  identified  in  later  times.  It  pro- 
bably occurs  under  the  altered  name  of  Dibon  in 
Neh.  xi.  25.  [G.] 

DI'NAH  (Hi'"''!,  judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
same  root  as  Dan  ;  AeiVa  ;  Dina),  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  accom- 
panied her  father  from  Jlesopotamia  to  Canaan, 
and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was 
violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Ilamor,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  had 
settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15, 
the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries (Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208\  Shechem  pro- 
posed to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a 
sum  to  the  fatlier  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12);  such  reparation  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Dent.  xxii.  28,  29) 
among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But 
in  this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown 
of  the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favoured  people  of 
(iod  ;  he  had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel"  (xxxiv.  7). 
The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy, 
were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto 
complete  separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  pro- 
posed the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  est^iblishment 
of  the  rights  of  interman-iage  and  commerce  ;  just 
as  among  the  Romans  the  jus  connvbii  and  the  jus 
commercii  constituted  the  essence  of  civitas.  The 
sons  of  .Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  oagerness,  which  Shechem  showed, 
to  effect  their  pm  pose  ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  proposed  union,  the  (;ircumcision  of  the 
Shfchemites :    the   practice   could   not   have   been 
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unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for  the  Phoenicians  (Her.  ii. 
104),  and  probably  most  of  the  Canaanite  tribes 
were  circumcised.  They  therefore  assented;  and 
ou  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and  fever  result- 
ins;  from  the  operation  were  at  the  highest  [Ciii- 
CUMCISIOX],  Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothers  to 
Dinah,  as  Josephus  obsen'es  {Ant.  i.  21,  §1  ;  d/xo- 
fiT^Tptoi  aSeA^ol),  attacked  them  unexpectedly, 
slew  all  the  males  and  plundered  their  city.  Jacob's 
remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  imply  any  guiltiness  oa 
the  part  of  his  sons  in  this  transaction  ;  for  the 
brothers  were  regarded  as  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  sister's  honour,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the 
Bedouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  and  even  of  the  family  of  Hamor, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  survived  the  mas- 
sacre (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape,  \yhich  was  won- 
derful, considering  the  extreme  rigom-  with  which 
the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all  ages  prevailed 
in  the  Ea^st  [Blood-REVENGe],  is  ascribed  to  the 
special  interference  of  Jehovah  (xxxv.  5).  Jo- 
sephus omits  all  reference  to  the  treachery  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  explains  the  easy  capture  of  the  city 
as  occurring  during  the  celebration  of  a  feast  (Ant. 
i.  21,  §2).  The  object  for  which  this  narrative 
is  introduced  into  the  book  of  Genesis  probably  is, 
partly  to  explain  the  allusion  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  any  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
about  them.  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  488)  assumes 
that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative  was 
furnished  by  an  actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Isiaelites 
with  the  aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  gi'ound  that 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  no- 
ticed with  an  ethnological  view ;  the  fonn  in  which 
the  narrative  appears  being  merely  the  colouring  of 
a  late  author :  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DI'NAITES  ("iiy'^  ;  Aewaloi ;  Dlnaei,  Ezr. 
ir.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the  Cuthaean  colonists 
who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrian  governor,  after  the  conquest  and  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmaneser.  They  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  united  with  their 
fellow-colonists  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  them.  Junius  {Comm. 
in  foe),  without  any  authority,  identifies  them 
with  the  people  knovvu  to  geogi-aphers  by  the  name 
Dennani.  [W.  A.  W.] 

DINHA'BAH  (nnnn  ;  Aivvapd  ;  Denaba; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ;  1  Chr.^i'.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Eusebius  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Arnon : 
Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven  miles 
fiom  Esbus  (Heshbon)  ;  but  neither  of  these  has 
claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Joseph,  m 
his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins),  finds  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  name.  After  identifying  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he  adds,  "  And 
the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Dinhabah,  for  it 
was  given  (HlTlTl^N)  him  as  a  present."  With 
as  little  probability  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it 
might  signify  dominus,  i.e.  locus  direptionis,  i.  e. 
praedonum  latihnlum  The  name  is  not  uncommon 
among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §24)  men- 
tions Aavdfia  in  Palmyrene  Syiia,  aftei-wai'ds  a 
bishop's  see ;  and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii.  27)  there 
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wa.s  a  Aaud^T]  in  Babylonia.    (Knobel,  Genesis.) 
The  Peshito  Syriac  hasOCTT_<»J,  Daihah,  probably 


a  mistake  for  «.:::iCrU». 


[\V.  A.  W.] 


DIONYS'IA  [Aioviffia,  Bacchanalia),  "  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  esjiecially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licen- 
tious enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined 
in  the  processions  (fliacoj),  acting  the  part  of 
JIaenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus 
(cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  767  ft. ;  Broudkh.  ad  Tib.  iii. 
6.  2,  who  gives  a  coin  of  Maroneia,  bearing  a 
head  of  Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy) ;  and  the 
phallus  was  a  principal  object  in  the  train  (Herod, 
ii.  48,  49).  Shortly  betbre  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168  B.C.,  in  which  the  Jews 
"  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus 
canying  ivy"  (2  Mace.  vi.  7),  the  secret  cele- 
bration of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Roman  senate  (B.C.  186).  The 
whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  description  of  the 
excesses  with  which  the  festival  was  attended  (Liv. 
xxxix.  8  fif.),  and  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  its 
observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  This  fact  oflers  the 
best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Antiochus  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  comparative  simplicity  of  early 
Roman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly  ]-evolt- 
ing  to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonaean  age  (cf.  Herod,  iv. 
79,  'S.Kvdai  rov  BaKx^^^^v  ■tr4pi"'E.\Kii)(nv  oveiSl- 
Covffi).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIONYS'IUS      THE      AREOPAGITE 

(Atovvffios  6  ' Apeoirayirrii,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (If.  E.  iii.  4) 
makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  H.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyi-ologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  supposed 
to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but  which 
are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  century,  see 
an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog's  Encyclopddie  ; 
and  for  further  legends  respecting  himself,  Suidas 
sub  voce,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

DIONY'SrS  {Ai6vv(ros,  Atwuvaos,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Ba«xos, 
"luKXos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "frenzied"  god  (//.  vi. 
132),  and  yet  "  a  joy  to  mortals"  {II.  siv.  325) ; 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  natm-e,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687  ; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc. 
de  Syria  iJea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,"and  a.'^sumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Dionysta]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  materiid  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.     Thus  Tacitus  (Hi'it.  v.  5)  rejects 
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the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus 
{Libei-um  patrem  ;  cf.  Plut.  Quaest.  Com.  iv.  6), 
on  the  2;round  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their 
principles  "  {nequaquam  congruentUms  institutis ), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  their  dis- 
credit. The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemaeus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29),  "  branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  j/ticc).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

DIOSCOEIN'THIUS.     [Mo>;tiis.] 

DIOT'EEPHES  (Aiorpecp-fis),  a  Christian 
mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as  <pi\oiTp(aT^vo}V  in  some 
church  to  which  St.  John  had  written,  and  which, 
on  account  of  his  influence,  did  not  receive  the 
apostle's  authority,  nor  the  messengers  which  he 
had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncertain  what  church 
is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gains  was,  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addi-essed.     [Gaius.]  [H.  A.] 

DISCIPLE.     [Education;  Schools.] 

DISCUS  (BiffKos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practise  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throvv-iag 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practised  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  ^  Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.) 


Discobclu?.    (Ostcrlej,  Denk.  dcr  alt.  Kunst,  vol.  i.  no.  lay.) 

DISEASES.     [Medicine.] 

DISH.  1.  ^QD,  Gesen.  p.  9(5.-,:  see  Basin. 
2.  nn^^,  inpluv.  only  DiH^V,  nTT^V^  or  DhW; 
vhpirrKr],  6  aKa^affTpos,  Ae'^Tjs ;  vas,  lehes.  3. 
myj? :  see  Charger. 


DISPEESION,  JEWS  OF  THE 

In  N.  T.  rpv^Kiov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  181,  2nd 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to 
refuse  such  an  oifering  is  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our 
Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 
rpv^Kiov  is  used  in  LXX.  for  myp,  sometimes  in 
A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  29;  IS'um.  iv.  7,  vii. 
13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered  kotvKtj  or  half 
sextarius,  i.  e.  probably  a  cup  or  flask  rather  than  a 
dish.  rpv^Kiov  is  in  Vulg.  Matt.  xxvi.  23, 
pnropsis ;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinus.  Schleusner, 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  rpvfixlou  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  193; 
Chai-din,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54;  Kiebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I'Arah.  46).     [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

DIS'HAN  (l^'i'l ;  '"Piff^v;  Djsan),  the  j-oungest 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  28,  30  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  38,  42).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DIS'HON  (ptJ'n  ;  A-nff<iv  ;  Dison).     1.  The 

fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  26,  30 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
38).  "2.  The  son  of  Anah  and  gi'andson  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan 
belong  to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  re- 
appear in  the  name  Deisch  noticed  by  Abulfeda 
(^Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  196).  The  geogi'aphical  posi- 
tion of  the  tribes  descended  from  these  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Kuobel  (Comm.  in  loc.)  places  them  to 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  ground 
that  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and 
Hemdan  may  be  identified  with  Ushany  and  H>i- 
meidy,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran.  Such 
identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as 
similar  names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — 
Hamde,  for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Ham- 
dan,  which  bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the 
original  name,  near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i. 
156,  ii.  376).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DISPEESION,   THE  JEWS   OF   THE, 

or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 
settlers  (ni?il ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  &c.,from 
n!?a,  to  strip  naked;  so  NO-I^J  *p3,  Ezr.  vi.  16) 
conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereavement,  as 
of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home  of  their 
fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a  "sojourn- 
ing" ( fieroiKeaia)  and  of  a  "  colony  "  (aTroiKi'a) 
were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captivity  "  {oIxij-olKw- 
cria),  while  the  tenn  "  dispersion''  {Siaffiropd,  fin-t 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  HiyT  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  17),  which 
finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  people 
thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven " 
(Deut.  XXX.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles" 
(2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35),  should  yet 
be  as  the  seed  so\vn  for  a  future  harvest  (cf.  Is. 
xlix.  6  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they 
found    a    temporary    resting-place    (I   Pet.   i.  1, 
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irap€7ri5i^jUOiy  Siaffiropas).  The  schism  which  had 
tlivideil  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the 
results  of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion 
was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twelve  tribes"  (Jam.  i.  1,  rai's  SwSeKa 
(pvXaTs  rats  iv  rfj  Siaffnopa),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 
7,  rh  SicSiKcifpvXuu). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  fi-om  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Unceiiain  legends  point  to  earlier 
settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia;  but 
even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out^ 
ward  proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom. 
Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish 
communities  bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by 
kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the  difficulties 
which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope  of  the  law, 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  signiticauce. 
Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  eOects  both  on  the 
Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognised  Dispersion 
must  have  we.ikened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by 
religious  ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
[rh  SiSpax/J-oy,  Matt.  xvii.  24  ;  cf.  Mishna,  She- 
kalini,  7,  4 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6)  ;  and,  in  pai-t  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new-moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-Hashana,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity 
of  the  nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive 
the  payments  of  different  districts  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1  ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerasalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mahometan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Gesch.d.Judenth.  337  n.;  Cic./wo  Flacco,  xxviii.). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  ,at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  "  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to 
our  brethren  in  Jledia  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel"  (Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  I.  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witnuss  to  their  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence (Jos.  Ant.  .xiii.  2,  2  f.  xTiii.  9).  No  schools 
of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder  and 
Kahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.     His  policy 
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was  followed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and 
Nisibis  became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-6).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (I  Pet.  i.  1 ) 
are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a  prince 
and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish  faith 
only  30  yeai's  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  2).  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
(Cos,  Delos:  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10),  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus, 
Halicarnassus,  Sai'dis:  Jos.  Ant.  I.e.).  The  Romans 
confirmed  to  them  the  pri\ileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kmgs ;  and  though  they 
were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular  vio- 
lence (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9 ;  B.J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews 
of  the  Syrian  provinces  gi'adually  formed  a  closer 
connexion  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with 
the  Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Greek 
ideas.     [Hellenists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  fi-ee  development  at  Alexandria  [Alex- 
andria]. The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
source  of  the  Afi-ican  dispersion,  which  spread  over 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to 
Abyssinia  (the  Falasha).  At  Cjrene  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  7,  2.  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish, 
inhabitants  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at 
the  latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the 
justice  and  clemency  which  they  received  from  a 
Roman  governor  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  C,  5).  The 
African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  "  holy  city"  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caidum,  §36;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognised 
the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual 
tribute  (Jos.  1.  c).  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in 
Babylon  by  the  cmTency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect. 
The  Scriptui'es  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  420;  Vorstudicn,  52  ff.),  and  no  fire- 
signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new -moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  419  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  1 1) ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.D. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  68,  32).  The  insun-ection  wa.^ 
put  down  by  a  war  of  e.xteiTnination  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  2)  ;  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerasalem  by  Pompey,  B.C. 
63.  The  captives  and  emigi-ants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberinequai-ter, 
and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance  (Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  §§23  ff.).  They  were  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus 
(Philo,  1.  c.)  ;  and  a  Jewish  school  was  founded  at 
Rome  (Frankel,  459).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
[Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion 
from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion,  60,  6) ;  and 
the  internal  disputes  consequent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25  :  Jitdaeos  impulsore 
Chrcsto  assidue  tumidtuantcs  Roma  expulit.    Acts 
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xviii.  2).  This  exprilsion,  if  geueval,  can  only  have 
been  temporary,  for  in  a  few  ye<ars  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  umnerous  (Acts  xxvrii.  17  ft'.), and  continued  to 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  satirists  (Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94 ;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14). 
The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11  ;  (1) 
Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopotamia ;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Syria)  .  .  .  Pamphylia ;  (3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Greece; 
(4)  Komans  .  .  .  ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  inteiTal 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate 
apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described 
as  a  proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  An- 
tioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrasted  with  his 
great  work  among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  in- 
cluded Barnabas  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  and  Simeon,  surnamed  Niger;  and 
among  his  '  fellow-labourers '  at  a  later  time  are 
found  Aquila  of  Pontus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of 
Alexandria  (Acts  xviii.  24 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and 
Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi.  9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
whose  names,  at  least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself 
became  a  centre  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts 
.  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv.  22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  ;  and  throughout 
the  apostolic  journeys  the  Jews  were  the  class  to 
whom  "  it  was  necessary  (acay/caTov)  that  tiie 
Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken"  (Acts  xiii. 
46),  and  they  in  turn  were  united  with  the  mass 
of  the  population  by  the  intermediate  body  of  "  the 
devout"  (of  crelSSixevoi),  which  had  recognised  in 
various  degrees  "  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7  ;  c. 
Apion.  ii.  5 ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium ;  id.  c.  Flac- 
ciim.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points 
together  in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift, 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-11  ;  449-51.  Cf.  Jost. 
Gcsch.  d.  JiKlenth.  336  ;  344.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Tsr.  iv.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIVINATION  (DDPP;  /xavrela,  Ez.  xiii.  7  ; 
fjLayiia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7  ;  D''QC^'^,  (pap/xaKeia,  vene- 
fcium,  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii  9 ;  tiTI?,  ^idvfiKTtibs, 
&c.).  This  art  "  of  taking  an  aim  of  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  ima- 
ginations "  (Bacon,  Ess.wW.)  has  been  universal 
in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike  civilized  and 
savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in  the 
absence  of  direct,  visible  guiding  Providence,  the 
Deity  sufl'ers  His  will  to  be  known  to  men,  partly  by 
inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  character  or  ele- 
vation of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the  divine  afflatus 
{deofidvTfLs,  evdovffiaffTai,  eK-iTTaTiKoI),  and  partly 
by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  future,  whicli 
must  be  learnt  from  experience  and  observation 
(Cic.  Dio.  i.  18  ;  Plin.  xxx.  5).  The  fir.st  kind  of 
divination  was  called  Natural  (^&TfX^os,  aSi'Sa/f- 
Tos),  in  which  the  medium  of  insjnration  was  trajis- 
ported  from  his  own  individuality,  and  became  the 
passive  insti-nment  of  supernatural  utterances  {Aen. 
vi.  47  ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  640,  &c.).  As  this  process 
involved  violent  convulsions,  the  word  fiavriK^  is 
derived  from  fjLalvecrOai,  and  alludes  to  tlio  foanjing 
mouth    and    streaming  hair  of  the   possessed  seer 
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(Plat.  Tim.  72.  B.,  where  the  fidum  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  irpocp-qTris).  But  even  in 
the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of 
Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions 
(Num.  xxiii.  5  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex- 
viK^),  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  external  nature  sympathised  with  and  fre- 
quently indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  uatuial 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii. 
H9  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3  ;  Foxe's  Martijrs,  iii.  406, 
&c.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established  the 
supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multiplied, 
and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture  oi- 
ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmo- 
mancy,  libanomaucy,  botanomancy,  kephalomancy, 
&c.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts  in  Cic. 
de  Div. ;  Cardan  de  Sapientid ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  de 
Orig.  Idol.;  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Ant.  pp.  409-426; 
Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  540-549  ;  Potter's  'Antiq.  i. 
ch.  viii.  sq.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  possible 
event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed  into  the 
service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern  New  Zea- 
landers,  that  "  after  uttering  their  karakias  (or 
charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  sq.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge 
became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power, 
and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic. 
de  Legg.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  vi.  27  ;  Soj)b.  Ant.  1055; 
Mic.  iii.  11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly 
caste  (Gen.  xli.  8  ;  Is.  xlvii.  13  ;  Jer.  v.  31  ;  Dan. 
ii.  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Chardiu  says 
that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the  Shah  rise 
at  midnight  and  travel  in  the  worst  weather  in 
obedience  to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (Aesch.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1  ; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  devil  (Firmic.  Maternus 
de  Errore,  Prooem;  Lactant.  ii.  16  ;  Minuc.  Felix. 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Bram.  und  Bab.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Viilg.  Err.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  s\ibject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  deserves  caieful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  far 
as  possible  tlie  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  ni 
the  Egyptian  court.  Gen.  xli.  8.  1.  DVaD"!!! 
(^|7J7T)TaJ;  Ilesych.  direpl  fepeioii'  Koi  dioffrifii'wv 
i^T^yovfievos ;  Aqu.  KpiKpiacrral).  They  were  a 
class  of  l':gyj)tian  priests,  eminent  for  learning 
{hpoypafj.iJ.aTf7s).     The  name  may  be  derived  from 
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Din.  a  stylo;  or,  caccording  to  Jablonski,  from  ;in  | 
Egyptian  word  Chertom  =  t/iau)natnrgus  ((Jesen.  , 
s.  v.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
047  ;  Heidegger.  Hist.  Pair.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaklee  Dhardamarul^ 
=  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  di-awn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Runiimd  (Calmet)  ; 
the  modern  Egyptian  Zairgeh,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  y-Kiiuj,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
ou  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue's  China,  i.  123sq.);  and  the  J amassu. 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  .Japan  (Kempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  XV.). 

2.  Cp^n  {ffo(pi.(na.\,  Ex.  vii.  11  ;  Suid.  ovtois 
iK^yov  TzduTas  tovs  imraiSevfieuovs  ;  conjectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  leai-ned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  n''aK'3p  («raoi5oi,  Ex.  vii.  11,  CQ^S, 
(J)«pjuo/col  ;'  in'cantatores  :  the  variety  of  words 
used  in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows 
how  vague  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them). 
The  original  meaning  of  FiCJ'S  is  to  mutter;  and 
in  Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whe- 
ther by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere 
legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal,  assistance  (as  sup- 
posed by  the  Fathers,  and  .Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it 
is  idle  to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (aaopting  an  Arabic 
derivation  of  ^1^2)  explains  them  to  be  "  astro- 
logers," such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed 
(from  their  power  to  foretel  eclipses,  &c.)  to  be 
able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  489  ;  Ov.  3Ict.  xii.  263.  "  While  the 
labouring  moon  eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton. 
"  A  witch,  and  one  so  stroug  she  could  control  the 
moon,"  Shaksp.  The  Tempest).  Women  were  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magiad  arts 
(Ex.  xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
oa  theocratic  grounds,  independently  of  their  liabi- 
lity to  abuse. 

4.  D''yyT',  Lev.  xis.  31,  xx.  6  (71/0)^x01, 
sciolae  ;  wizards,  from  ^T",  to  know  :  cf.  weiser 
Mann,  kluge  Frau,  as  Sdifxcav,  from  Scirj^t)  :  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  {KaTa^Ae-irdSa),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teetli 
(Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3 ;  Bulenger,  de  Div.  iii.  33  ; 
Delrio,  iJisquis.  Mag.  iv.  2  ;  Godwyn's  Mos.  ^  Aar. 
iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  Ta  icvpiciraTa 
nSpia  (ciuiv  /tai'TiKaJf  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.). 
For  otlier  bone  divinations  see  Rubruquis'  China,  p. 
65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in  Pinkerton). 

5.  ni31S,  Lev.  XX.  6;  Is.  viii.  19,  xis.  3; 
iyyaffrpifMvdoi,  veKpofj.dvTeis  ;  qui  Fythones  con- 
sulet,  vcntriloqiti)  [D''t2X,  Is.  xix.  3].  The  word 
properly  means  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonomy  those  who  consulted  them 
(n'lN  b^b',  Deut.  xviii.  10;   DTlSH  '?X  pt^nh  ; 
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ol  iirepaiToivTes  robs  veKpoiis,  quaerens  a  inortnis 
veritatem.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies  that  the 
Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits,  makes  it 
mean  "  consulters  of  dead  idols,"  Connect,  ii.  395, 
sq.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones ;  iyyaffrp. 
TrdXai.  vvvl  Ilvdc^vas  KaKovfuevovs  (Plut.  de  Def. 
Or.  414;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  19).  Hence  the  -KVivfjia 
Ylvdcavos,  Acts  xvi.  10.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered "  (cf.  rpi^eiu,  11.  xxiii. 
101,  "squeak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jul.  Caes.) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8; 
Lev.  XX.  27,  cf.  (rrepvSfiavTis,  Soph.  Frag.)  31N 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  (Sai/uoz/oATjTrrbs),  like 
the  ancient  Eupu/cAeTs  {tls  aWorpias  yaffrepas 
ivSvs,  Ar.  Vesp.  \.Oll ,  malum  spiritnin  per  verenda 
naturae  excipiebat.  Schol.  in  Ar.  Plut.).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2), 
in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  been 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Ecclus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost.  ad  1  Cor, 
xii. ;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57  ;  Aug. 
de  doctr.  Christ,  §33  ;  Cic.  Tasc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and  the 
commentators  on  Aen.  vi. ;  Critici  Sacri,  vi.  331 ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Todtenheschwbrer ;  Le  Moyne,  Var. 
Sacr.  p.  993,  sq. ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  i.  2,  and 
above  all  Bottcher,  de  Inferis,  pp.  101-121,  where 
the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those  who 
sought  inspiration,  either  fifom  the  demons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haimted  tombs  and  caverns  (Is. 
Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  fasts  ( Maimon.  de  Idol.  ix.  15  ;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  supposed  i|/i/- 
XOfiavTeM  was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and 
illusion  is  certain ;  for  a  specimen  of  this  even  in 
modern  times  see  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  CelUni. 

6.  D''DDp  DDp  (iJ.avTev6iJ.euoi  fjavieiav;  qui 
ariolos  sciscitetur :  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the 
most  complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this 
passage,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds 
there  enumerated.)  This  word  involves  the  notion 
of"  cuttmg,"  and  therefore  may  be  connected  with 
the  Chald.  jntJ  (from  ITa,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27, 
iv.  4,  Sec,  and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi, 
genethliaci,  &c.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  Art.  Astrologia ; 
Juv.  vi.  582,  sq. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  vv. 
Magier,  Sterne).  Others  refer  it  to  the  K\vpo- 
fidpreis  (Schol.  ad  Eur,  Hipp.  1057),  since  the 
use  of  lots  was  very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gataker 
on  Lots,  ad  init.)  ;  but  it  required  no  art  to  explain 
their  use,  for  they  were  regarded  as  directly  uudei 
God's  control  (Num.  xxvi.  55  ;  Esth.  iii.  7  ;  Prov. 
xvi.  33,  xA-iii.  18).  Both  lots  and  digitorum 
micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used  in  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lee.  Bab.  s.  v. 
Digitis  micando). 

7.  piyp,  Mic.  V.  12  ;  2  K.  xxi.  6  ;  observans 
somnia  ;  A.  V.  "  an  observer  of  times  ;"  kKtj- 
SovtC<^IJ.eiw  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xix.  26, 
where  probably  they  followed  a  different  reading, 
from  f]iy,  a  bird,  ooviBoffKOire'iv)  =  6  e'/c  rwv  \a- 
Kovixevaiv  (TTOxaCofJ-evos,  Lex.  Cyr. ;  atrh  okotjs, 
Hesych.  It  is  derived  from  |3y,  to  cover,  .and  may 
mean  generally  "using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii.  6; 
Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rci-tly,  it  refers  to  that  Koywv  TrapaTi)pr]ffis  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among   the  Jews,   and   which 
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they  called  Bath  Kol ;  of  w'liich  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  14;  1  Sara.  xiv.  9, 
10 ;  1  K.  xx.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  curious  dis- 
sertation on  it  see  Lightfoot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A 
belief  in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  Egyptians  (^Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  304;  Plut.  de  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh 
of  the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  even 
Amasis  from  remo\ang  the  monolithic  shrine  to 
Sais  (Willvinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  uni- 
versahty  ot  the  behef  among  the  ancients  is  known 
to  every  scholar  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. ;  Herod,  ii.  90  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  1 16,  &c.).  From  the  general  theory 
of  the  possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  &c.  (Niceph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  &c. ;  Caidan,  de 
Varietate,  p.  1040). 

If  pip  JO  be  derived  from  pj?,  it  will  mean  "  one 
who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  Syr.  Vers. 
(cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  Is.  ii.  6).  A  belief  in 
the  6(pda\fjLhs  fidcTKayos  (J?")  pP)  was  universal, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxiii. 
6  ;  Matt.  XX.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7,  fi^  (pdoirriffdro)  (Tov 
6  6<pdaXfj.6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9.  "  Saul  ei/ed  David  "). 
The  well-known  passages  of  Pliny  and  the  ancients 
on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter's  Ant.  i. 
383,  sq. 

Othere  again  make  the  D*J3i/  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.), 
"  soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "  times "  as  in 
A.  v.,  from  the  observation  of  tlie  clouds  (Aben 
Ezra  on  Lev.  xix.  26)  and  other  Sioarjfiiai,  as  light- 
nings, comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the 
Etruscan  Fulguratores  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18 ;  Plin.  ii. 
43,  53  ;  Plut.  de  Superst. ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  102  ;  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  16;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  viz.,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv.  10, 
but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit.  p. 
541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabulation 
of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
"monthly  prognosticators ;"  Is.  xlvii.  13,  rijxepas 
7rapaT7ipe7cr6e,  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  0pp.  et  D.  770  ;  Suet.  Avij.  92,  &c.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modem  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "terebinth  of 
Meoneniin  (enchantments)  "  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  general  sacredness  of  great  trees  (Hom.  Od.xiv. 
328,  habitae  Graiis  oracula  quercus,  Virg.  Georg.), 
as  to  the  fact  that  (piobably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv,  4;  St;inley,  Sin.  tf-  I'al. 
p.  142j.    _ 

8.  D''K'n3p  {ol()}Vi(6ixevoi ;  observante;  au- 
guria;  Ps.  Iviii.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c.)  : 
A.  V.  enchanters ;  opkiouiants  (Bochart,  Ilieroz. 
ii.  p.  383),  from  ii^TU,  to  hiss;  people  who,  like 
the  ancient  Psylji  (Plin.  //.  V.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Marmaridae  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  301), 

"  Ad  quorum  cantus  serpens  oblita  veneni, 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacucre  cerastac," 

weie  suppose!  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Meviac. 
162;  Luc.  ix.  891 ;  Sil.  Ital.  8,  495;  Aen.  vii.  753; 
Niehuhr's  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  by 
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the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  106,  sq. ;  Arnob. 
adv.  Ge7it.  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).  The  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  {Hicroz.  Tom.  \\. 
iii.  6,  de  As.  Jide  Surdd). 

tJTiJ  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  "  leani- 
ing  by  experience,"  like  "  to  augur,"  in  English,  Gen. 
XXX.  27  ;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter.  I'horin. 
iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the  word  meant 
(as  the  Kabbis  say)  an  observation  of  iv6dia  ffv/j.- 
^o\a,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2  ;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7).  Some 
imderstand  it  ofdivinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXX.  2  ;  Poll  Sign,  ad  Deut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  D^QK'DO  {(papfiaKol  ;  malefici,  venejici ; 
A.  V.  wizards),  from  the  Arabic,  "  to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  in- 
volve the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of 
Aquaelicium,  &c.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only 
partially  understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Superstitions). 

10.  D''^3n  "I3n  {iirau'SovTis  iiraoiS^y;  in- 
cantatores'),  from  "l^H,  to  biiKl  (cf.  bannen  =  bindeu, 
Gesen.  s.  v.').  Those  wlio  acquired  ]30wer  by  utter- 
ing spells,  &c.  (KOTaSe'to  ;  and  vjxvos  Seo-fjLios,  Aesch. 
Eum.  296  ; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 
And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee." 

Manfred,  i.  1.) 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  pt^'l,  a  mutterer ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "  enchanters"  with  the 
Neki'omanteis  (No.  5.  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
uses  divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed 

against  Jerusalem  or  Eabbah,  and  CVPIB  7p7p 
{tov  ava^pdcrai  pd^Sov,  LXX.  ;  but  it  should  be 
rather  ^ixf/ai  /SeArj,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sagittas; 
the  other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (ad 
loc.)  explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  aiTows  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities, 
that  city  being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was 
drawn  out  (Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "he 
threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way 
they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem.  The  A.  V.  "made 
his  arrows  bn'ght,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of 
(TiSTjpo/xai'Te/a, — incon'ectly.  The  arrows  used 
were  particoloured  and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca. 
Pietro  della  Valle  saw  a  divination  derived  from 
the  changes  of  8  arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed 
it  to  diabolic.al  agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat 
similar  custom  in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons 
(Tac.  Germ,  x.),  and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Marcell. 
xxxi.)  ;  also  among  the  modern  Egyptians  (Lane, 
ii.  111.).  "  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practised 
by  Elisha,"  2  K.  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thos.  Browne, 
Vulg.  Errors,  v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  '^vKofx.  or 
(laPSofiavrela  (Hos.  iv.  12)  h\i>D  hii^.  Avo 
IffTavTfs  pdl35ovs  .  .  .  TmrTov(ras  iiriTripow  Sttov 
^'(poivTo,  Cvr.  Alex,  (ad  loc.),  and  so  too  Theo- 
phylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  positive 
or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  spans 
in  the  staft'  (Ciodwyn,  /.  c).  Parallels  are  found 
among   the   Scythians   (Herod,  iv.  67,  and  Schol. 
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Jvirandii  XKvdai  /xvpiKivai  fxavTevovrai  ^vAcc), 
Persians  (Stiab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyiiaus  (Atheu. 
Deipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Stavorinus'  Java  ;  Pinker- 
ton,  xi.  lo2),  and  JS'ew  Zealanders  (called  Niu, 
Taylor's  New  Zeal.  91).  These  kinds  of  divination 
are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  are  called 
al  Meisnr  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  KuA.iKo/iai'Teia,  Gen.  xliv.  5  (jh  k6v8v  rh 
apyvpovv  .  .  .  avrhs  Se  oIuvkt/xovs  olwvi^fTai  4v 
aiiT^;  Hesych.  «-<^fSi/,  iroTripiov  ^affLKinhv.  hi, 
quo  amjurari  solet.  Parkhurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere 
cup  of  office  (Bruce's  Travels,  ii.  657)  "  for  which 
he  would  search  carefully"  (a  meaning  which  KTU 
may  bear).  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
liglit.  The  Nile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt, 
and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolised  it  had 
prophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (Haveinick, 
fntrod.  to  the  Pentateuch,  ad  foe).  The  divi- 
nation was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the  water, 
or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &e.  thrown  into 
it ;  a  sort  of  vSpofxaPTiia,  KaroTTTpofiavTeia,  or 
KpvffTaKKofiavTe'ia  (Cardan,  de  rerum  Variet. 
cap.  93),  like  the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii. 
362),  and  the  crystal  divining  globes,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism. 
The  jewelled  cup  of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup, 
and  such  a  one  was  made  by  Merlin  (^Faerie  Queen, 
iii.  2,  19).  Jul.  Serenus  {de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says 
that  after  certain  incuitations,  a  demon  vocem  in- 
star  sibili  edehat  in  uquis.  Jt  is  curious  to  find 
KvXtKo/xavreia  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  {Daily 
Bib.  llliistr.  i.  424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
timi  cups  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  258.  This  kind  of 
divination  must  not  be  confused  with  Cyathoman- 
teia  (Suid.  s.  v.  KOTra^i^eiv). 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2  ;  Ez. 
xxi.  21  ;  eirepcoTrjcrai.  iv  to?s  yXvTrrols  ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  f]nn  =  an  inquirer).  These  were  wooden 
images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols," 
from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied  that 
they  received  oracular  responses.  The  notion  that 
they  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  infants  on  a  gold 
plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit, 
is  Rabbi  Eliezer's  invention.  Other  Rabbis  think 
that  they  may  mean  "  astrolabes,  &c."  [Tera- 
Piiiil.] 

15.  'ViTraTocTKOTria,  or  extispiciuia  (Ez.  xxi.  21, 
KaTaffKoirri(rdadaia.\.riiraTi  k.,  LXX.,  1333  HNI). 
The  liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74 ;  Suet.  Aug.  95  ; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  13;  Sen.  Oedip.  360).  Thus  the 
deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion  were 
foretold  '6ti  &\o0ov  rh  ffrrap  i/v  hpeiov  (Arrian, 
Alex.  vii.  18). 

16.  ^Oveipo/xavrela  (Deut.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  32  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  4).  God  fre- 
quently revealed  Himself  by  dreams  when  the  soul 
was  thought  to  be  lea.st  debased  by  contact  with  the 
body  (eO'Soixra  ycip  <pp})v  o/ifiacrw  XafiTTpdv^rai. 
Aesch.  Eum.).  Mixny  warnings  occur  in  Scriptiu'e 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  Szc).  We  find  how- 
ever no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams  such  as 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81  ;  Plaut.  Curcid.  i.  1, 
2,  61.     [Dreams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21- 
24,  xliv.  7).     The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the 
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Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  Tl'l 
5aj8^p  TO  ayia  tuv  ayltav  ovo/jLii^et,  Lex.  Ms.  ; 
Hottinger,  'Ifies.  Phil.  p.  366).  That  there  were 
several  oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews 
we  may  infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of 
P.a;d-zebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the 
towns  named  Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum 
sive  responsum  possumus  appellare,  et  ut  con- 
tentiosius  verbum  exprimamus  e  veibo  KaK7)T'l]piov, 
vel  locutorium  dicere  "  (Hieron.  ad  Eph.  i.).  The 
word  "  oracles "  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Rom.  iii.  2,  &c.).  On 
the  general  subject  of  oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale 
dc  oraculis  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art.  Oraculum  ;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  286-326  ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and 
Vulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  &c. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  {Eelig.  Medici,  xi.)  docs  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  Scpipture 
their  supernatural  chai'acter  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
&c.),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  ai'e 
analogies  which  lesemble  them  (//.  xxii.  355  ;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30 ;  Shaksp. 
Rich.  ii.  2,  1 ;   Daniell,  Civil  Wars,  iii.  62,  &c.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  cUvination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v.  ;  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  5,  vand  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,  Columell.  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6 ;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry ;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to 
prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar 
temptations  to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur. 
Hebr.  Lex.  253,  254).  But  God  supphed  his 
people  with  substitutes  for  divination,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  superfluous,  and  left  them 
in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  had  they  continued  faithful.  It  was  only 
when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was 
withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1  ;  v.  23, 
&c.).  According  to  the  Rabbis  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  lasted  until  the  temple;  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  until  Malachi ;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the 
sole  means  of  guidance  from  that  time  downwai'ds 
(Lightfoot,  I.  c.  ;  Maimonides,  de  Fundam.  Leg. 
cap.  7 ;   Abarbanel  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  the 
reality  of  necromancy,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
various  foims  of  imposture  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  Lavater,  Glanville,  Henry 
More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men.  Such  also 
was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  51.  H.-do  to  bum  Amy 
Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Bmy  in  1664  ;  and 
caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "  to  give  up  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the  Bible." 
We  recommend  this  statement,  in  contrast  with  the 
all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such  superstitions  now, 
to  thoughtful  consideration.  (For  a  curious  statute 
against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz.  cap.  lo),  see  Colliei-'s 
Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  366.) 

Superstition  not  rmfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  ouj- 
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Lord's  coming,  imposture  was  rampant ;  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vaga- 
bond Jev.'s,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19;  Acts  six.  13), 
and  other  y6riTes  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20, 
&c.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
^ipx.01  QE^fffta  ypafifiara)  and  Trepi^pya  at 
P^phesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  {aTrareoives,  Jos.)  had  become 
dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the  Jew- 
ish war ;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to 
in  Josephus  {Be  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §1,  2 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  //.  v.  12  ;  Ant.  xx.  5,  §1,  &c.). 
As  was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  espe- 
cially connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their 
spells  and  incantations  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The 
names  of  the  nrain  writers  on  this  wide  and  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  article,  and  others  are  refen-ed  to  in 
Fabricius  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Bottcher,  de 
Inferis,  pp.  101  sq.  [F.  W.  F.] 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  right 
of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are  stated 
ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  gi'ound  of  divorce  was  what 
the  text  calls  a  "13^  ni^J),  on  the  meaning  of 
which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period  of  the  N.  T. 
widely  differed  ;  the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to 
limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in  the  woman, 
whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes, 
e.  g.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking 
for  her  husband.*  The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps 
to  embroil  our  Saviom-  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His  answer  to 
which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim  (v.  31), 
he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened  state  of 
heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place.  Yet 
from  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say  unto  you," 
V.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  regarded  all 
.the  lesser  causes  than  "  fornication"  as  standing  on 
too  weak  gi'ouud,  and  declined  the  question  of  how 
to  intei-pret  the  words  of  Closes.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  12"^  HPy, 
to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce,  Moses 
meant  "  fornication,"  i.e.  adultery,  for  that  would 
nave  been  to  stultify  the  law  "  that  such  should  be 
stoned  "  (John  viii.  5  ;  Lev.  xx.  10).  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the  doubt 
which  is  now  found  in  interpreting  Moses'  words 
will  be  lessened  if  we  consider,  that  the  mere  giving 
"a  bill  (or  rather  "book,"  "IQD)  of  divorcement ") 
(comp.  Is.  1.  1 ;  Jer.  iii.  8),  would  in  ancient  times 
require  the  intervention  of  a  Levite,  not  only  to 
secure  the  fonnal  con-ectness  of  the  instrument,  but 
because  the  ail  of  writing  was  then  generally 
unknown.  This  would  bring  the  matter  under  the 
cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check  the 
rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  husband.  Tradi- 
tional opinion  and  prescriptive  practice  would  pro- 
bably fix  the  standard  of  the  T^Y)^,  and  doubtless 
with  the  lax  general .  morality  which  marks  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  poHty,  that  standard  would  be 
lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Gittin.  9  (ap.  Selden,  de  ux.  Heb.  iii.  17)  allows 
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divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  pro- 
perly to  conceal  her  person  from  sight.  But  the 
absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save  a 
much  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole  question 
one  of  great  uuceiiainty.  The  case  of  Phalti  and 
Jlichal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an  example  of 
one  arbitraiy  act  redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Selden,  quoting  {de 
ux.  Heb.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Praef.  p.  8  b,  &c.,  speaks 
of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  husband,  when  going  to 
war,  giving  the  wife  the  libellus  divortii ;  but  the 
authority  is  of  slight  value,  and  the  fact  improbable. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Orientiil  usage  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  of  quitting  their  husband  and 
choosing  another  was  allowed  to  women  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  7,  §10).  Salome  is  noted  (ibid.)  as  the 
first  example  of  it ; — one,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity.  Hence  also, 
probably,  the  caution  given  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer 
is  surely  mistaken  (s.  v.  Ehescheidimg)  in  supposing 
that  a  man  might  take  back  as  wife  her  whom  he 
had  divorced,  except  in  the  cases  when  her  second 
husband  had  died  oj-  had  divorced  her.  Such  re- 
sumption is  contemplated  by  the  lawgiver  as  only 
possible  in  those  two  cases,  and  therefore  is  in  them 
only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §23,  xvi.  7,  §3  ;  Vit.  76, 
a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  general 
subject  Buxtorf,  de  Sponsnl.  et  Bivort.  82-85  ;  Sel- 
den, Uxor-  Hebr.  iii.  17  &'.;  and  Michaelis,  Baws  of 
Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

DIZ'AHAB  (3nT  ^"1  ;  Karaxpicrea ;  ubi  aiiri 
est  plurimum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  (i.  147,  ii. 
187,  note)  identified  with  Bahab,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  about  two-thirds  down 
its  length  ;  see  further  under  Wilderness.  The 
name  seems  to  mean  "  lord,"  i.  e.   "  possessor  of 

(Arab.  »S  and  t^i  =  Heb.  7^3)  gold  ;"  probably 

given  from  that  metal  having  been  there  found. 
Gesen.  s.  v.  [H.  H.] 

DO'CUS  ^  (AciK  ;  Jos.  Aaydy  ;  Boch  ;  Sp-. 
tOJQ.»;  Boak),  a  "little  hold"  {rh  dxvpa>- 
fiaTiof,  munitiunculuni)  near  Jericho  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
1.5,  comp,  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the  sou  ot 
Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained  and  murdered 
his  father-in-law  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  his  two 
sons.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  8,  1 ;  B.J.  i.  2,  3) 
it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  one 
of  the  fortresses  (epwyuaToiy)  above  Jericho.  The 
name  still  remains  in  the  neighbom-hood,  attached 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  Ain-Buk, 
which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nawameh,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarantania  {Kurimtul), 
about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  foundations,  which  may  be 
those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was: 
it  stood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century, 


»  Mishna  Gittin,  ix.  10.  R.  Akibah  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wife  whose  appearance 
pleased  him  better. 


•>  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
of  the  name  used  in  the  A   V.  was  derived. 
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when   it   was   visited  by  Brocardiis. 

571,  and  tlie  quotations  in  57J,  note.)  [G.] 

DOD'AI  (n'n;  AooSia;  DucU),  an  Ahohite 
who  connnanded  the  course  of  the  2nd  month 
(1  Chv.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the 
same  as  Dodo,  wliose  name  in  the  Cctib  and  in  the 
LXX.  is  Dodai,  and  that  the  words  "  Eleazar  son 
of"  have  been  omitted  fi'om  the  above  passage  in 
Chronicles.     [DoDO,  •->.] 

DODA'NIM  (Q''n""t  ;  'Po'Swt ;  Dodanim), 
Gen.x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  and  in  marg. 
of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Rodanim,  D''n'"1),  a  family 
or  race  descended  from  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Authorities  vary  as  to 
the  form  of  the  name:  the  Hebrew  text  has  both. 
Dodanim  appears  in  the  Syiiac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate,_ 
Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  ;  Kodanim  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  the 
Samaritan  version,  and  some  early  wi-iters,  as  Euse- 
bius  and  Cosmas.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
the  substitution  of  'PSStot  in 
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(See  Rob.  i.  j  is  believed  by  Kennicott  {Dissertation,  <SfC.  1.34), 


who  has  examined  these  lists  with  g^-eat  minute- 
ness, to  b^  the  conect  one.  The  Jewish  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  liehr.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that 
Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  cf  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings are  remarkable  ;  iTaTpaSf\<bov  aiirov  :  patrui 
Abimelech.  [G.] 

DO'EG  (iiiy  ;  Am^k  ;  Doe;/),  an  Idumean 
(LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §1,  6  'S.vpos)  chief 
of  Saul's  herdmen  ("  having  charge  of  the  mules  "). 
He  was  at  Xob  when  Ahimelech  gare  David  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  information  to 
Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the  office,  himself 
executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of 
Nob,  with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  85 
persons,  together  with  all  their  property  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  17,  22;  Ps.  lii.).  A  question  has 
arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by  which  he 
was  "  detained  before  the  Lord  "  ("lVy3,  (rvvex6- 


tavour  of  the  former ;   ...i^,  ^ — ■  .^        .  .     ,  ,  ;■   r»      •   •> 

the  LXX  may  have  arisen  from  familiarity  with  that  ^^"0  J  Neeo-trapaj/;  ^ntus  in  tahernaculo  Domim). 
name  fcomp  Ez  xx%'ii.  1.5,  where  it  is  again  sub-  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that  Doeg  was 
titutedforDedan).  Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical  U  foreignei-,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Na2ante  vow 
vith  Dardani  (Gesen.  Thcsanr.  p.  12(36),  the  latter,    {Mischn.  de  Votis.  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  explamed  by 


with  Dardani  (Gesen.  TUcsanr.  p 
which  is  the  original  form,  having  been  modified  by 
the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barmilcar  and 
Bomilcai\  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Tar- 
guTu  of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  The 
Dai-dani  were  found  in  historical  times  in  lUyricum 
and  Troy :  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat.  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
(Knobel,  Vdlkertafcl,  pp.  104  ff.).  The  similarity 
of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epims  has  led  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Dodanim  with  that  place ;  but  a  mere 
local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenour  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  {Comm.  on 
^Gen.)  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia :  he  regards  the  name 
as  refeiring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  un- 
explained difierence  of  the  names,  and  the  compara- 
tive unimportance  of  the  Daunians  fomn  objections 
to  this  view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DODA'VAH  (ace.  Dodavahu;  -innn  ;  Aa> 


the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a  proselyte, 
attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  purifica- 
tion at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18  ;  Ant.  Sacr. 
Patrick,  Calmet;  Ges.  p.  1059  ;  Winer,  s.  y.  Doeg. ; 
Thenius,  ad  loo.  in  kurzg.  exeg.  Hdh.),  [H.  W.  P.]  • 
DOG  (D73  ;  kvJov,  Kwdpiov ;  canis),  an  animal 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses  (Is.  Ivi. 
10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1). 
Then  also  as  now,  troops  of  hungiy  and  semi-wild 
dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  devouring  dead  bocUes  and  other  offal 
(1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii.  38,  2  K. 
ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3,  Ps.  lix.  6,  14),  and  thus 
became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and  cracl 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16, 
20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean  animal 
(Is.  Ixvi.  3;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  2,  26,  canis  immundiis 
et  arnica  lido  sus),  the  terms  dog,  dead  dog,  dog's 
head-were  used  as  teims  of  reproach,  or  of  humility 
in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9  ;  2  K.  viii.  13).  Knox  relates 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who  being  asked  by 


ola  ;  Alex.  'aSla  ;  Dodoau),  a  man  of  ']\iaresha  in  \  the  king  how  many  chikh-en  he  had,  replied 
Judah,  father  of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehosha-  |  "  Your  Majesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Through- 
phat's  alliance  with  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In  j  out  the  whole  East  "  dog"  is  a  term  of  reproach  for 
the  Jewish  traditions  Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jeho-  :  impure  and  profane  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used 
shaphat  who  was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Om.  |  by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxu.  15  ; 
Heb   ad  loc  )  j  «omp.  Schottgen,  Hoi:  ffeb.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mo- 

DO'DO.    1.  m^^  ;  AovSrand  Aa,5a,e' ;  patruas    ^''""Z'^:^'' ^^''^''^f^f'^f^^^^^^^ 
ejus),  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who  !  ture  of  the  doc;  is  another  of  its  chaiactei.st.es,  and 


was  one  of  David's  "  thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xx.... 
24;  1  Chr.  si.  26).  He  is  a  dilierent  person  from 
2.  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Eleazar,  the 
2nd  of  the  three  "  mighty  men"  who  we.-e  over  the 
"  thirty"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).  He,  or 
his  son — in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"  Eleazar  son  of"'  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — 
probably  had  the  command  of  the  second  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name   is    DODAI   C'Tl"'!  ;    AcoSi'a,    Alex.   Acoaia) ; 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  3?3  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18 
means  scortiim  virile,  i.  q.  tJ''in  ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xxvi.  25 — "  A  shameless  woman  shallbe  coimted  as 
a  dog,"  Hesych.  Kvues  avaiSe^s.  Stanley  {S.4rP. 
p.  350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of 
Jezreel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured 
Jezebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls 
for  oftal  and  canion  thi-own  out  to  them  to  con- 
sume ;  and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at 


but  this  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Cetib)  of  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We  still 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  (HI),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all ;  j  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  c.-eatures  in  the 
and  in  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §4;  AcoSei'os)  ;  and    world  as  a  te.-m  of  contempt.     To  ask  an  Uzbek  (o 
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sell  his  wife  would  be  no  atlront,  but  to  ask  him  to 
sell  his  dog  an  unpai'doiiable  insult — Saggeeferosh 
or  dog-seller  being  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition 
of  the  aiticle  (toTs  Kvvapiois,  Matt.  xv.  26  ;  Mark 
vii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an 
ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity  of 

a  dog's  bite,   and  compares  XjJl^s  =  forcipes ; 

but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 
s  <j  ^ 

The  root  of  3?3  is  an  unused  verb  373,  to 
strike  =  Germ,  klappen ;  and  thence  to  bark  =  Germ. 
kldjfen.  Fr.  clapir.  [W.  D.] 

DOOES.     [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH  (ni^ST  ;  'VatpaKo.,  the  LXX.  ap- 
parently reading  "I  for  T  ;  Daphca),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  De- 
sert where  the  Israelites  encamped  ;  see  Wil- 
derness. [H.  H.] 

DOR  on  i^wl  1f<""^>  Josh.xvii.  11,  1  K.  iv.  11 ; 
Aiip,  Awpa,  1  Mace.  xv.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  against  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  1,2).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
(Jos.  Vit.  8  ;  A7it.  XV.  9,  §8).  Joseph  us  describes 
it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan  (Ant.  v,  1, 
§22,  viii.  2,  §3,  B.  J.  i.  7,  §7),  near  Mount 
Carmel  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One  old  author  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus  a  son  of  Neptune, 
while  another  affirais  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  because  the  neighbouring  rocky  shore 
abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which  they 
got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland,  Fal. 
p.  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27).  Theoriginal 
inhabitants  were  never  expelled  ;  but  during  the 
prosperous  leigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
.Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Mace.  XV.  11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Koman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  5,  §3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  tlie  legend  Acopa 
Upd  (Vaillant,  Num.  Tmpp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  Palaestina  Prima, 
but  was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth 
century  (Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Paidnc). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  "  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 


DOTHAN 

mais"  {Ononi.  s.  v.  Dora).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tantura,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns. 
The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old 
tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbour, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islaJids. 
A  spur  of  Moimt  Caiinel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain — this  is  possibly  the  "border,"  "coast,"  or 
"region"  of  Dor  (nS3  in  Hebi-ew,  Josh.  xi.   2, 

xii.  23  ;  1  K.  iv.  11)  refen-ed  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawiu  who  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DOR'CAS.  [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (Aopu/^eVjjs),  father  of  Pto- 
lemy, surnamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38  ;  2  Mace, 
iv.  45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  de- 
serted to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  probable  that 
his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  61). 

DOSITH'EUS  (Aoo-f0€os),  "a  priest  and 
Levite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
"  commanders  of  the  forces  "  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philo- 
metor, though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.     "  [B.  F.  W.] 

DO'THAIM.     [DoTHAN.] 

DO'THAN  (once  pnM,  DOTHAIN,  and  in  con- 
tracted form  jni  ;  =  possibly  "  two  wells  " — Ges. 
332,568;  AaiOaeifi,  AceOaifi;  Dothain),  a  place 
first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxx\'ii.  17)  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  It  next  appears  as  the 
residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13),  and  the  scene  of 
a  remarkable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
surrounding  "  the  mountain "  ("inn),  on  which 
the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T. ;  but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evi- 
dently well  known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account 
of  Holofernes'  campaign  against  Bethuha  (Jud.  iv. 
6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change  in  the  name 
DOTIIAIM  is  due  to  the  Greek  text,  from  which  this 
book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat.  and  Alex,  and  Vulg. 
text — it  is  also  mentioned  in  Jud.  iii.  9,  whore  the 
A.  V.  has  "  Judea"  ('Ioi/5aias  for  Acorafar),"  and 
nil  these  passages  testify  to  its  situation  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  near  the  southern  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  (Onomasticon) , 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria; ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered 


»  This  passage  was  a  great  puzzle  to  the  old  geo- 
graphers, not  only  from  the  corrupt  reading,  'louSai'as, 
mentioned  ahove,  but  also  from  the  expression,  still 
found  in  the  text,  toC  Trpioros  tov  /oie-yaAou  ;  A.  V.  "  the 
great  strait ;"  literally,  "  the  groat  saw."     The  knol 


was  cut  hy  Reland,  who  conjectured  most  ingeniously 
that  -n-pCuiv  was  the  translation  of  "IIJiJ'D,  Massor  —  a 
saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  "11Ei'''D,  Mishor  = 
"the  plain"  (Reland,  742,  :?). 


DOVE 

in  our  own  times  ^  by  Mr.  V;iu  de  Velde  (i.  364,  &c.) 
and  Dr.  Ilobinsou  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
a  plain  of  the  richest  pastuiage,  4  or  5  miles  S.W. 
of  Jcnin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two  of 
hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tell  or 
mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
very  large — ("  huge,"  Van  de  Velde,  i.  364)  ;  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  spring.  Close  to  it  is 
an  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains  of 
the  massive  (Jewish?)  pavement  of  which  are  still 
distinguishable  (V.  de  Velde,  369,  70).  The  great 
road  from  Beisdn  to  Egypt  also  passes  near  Dothaii 
(Rob.  iii.  122).  The  traditional  site  was  at  the 
Khan  JM  Yusnf  near  Tell  Hum,  at  the  N.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations  in  Rob.  ii. 
419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  position  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative.  [G.] 

DOVE  (YonaJi,  Hji'';  irepiffrfpa,;  cohmiba). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6  ;  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  and  Ez.  vii.  16 ;  its  mouniful 
voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii.  7;  its 
harmlessness  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity  in  Hos. 
vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14, 
(ic.  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an  unused 

root  |V  (P''),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab.     ^^. 

to  burn  with  anger,  and  Gr.  laivai).  None  of  the 
other  derivations  proposed  for  the  word  are  at  all 
probable ;  nor  can  we  with  Winer  regard  a  word 
of  this  form  as  primitive.     It  is  similar  to  HSItO. 

_  T         ' 

fiom  the  root  31t3.  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 
Ciited  stite  in  many  paits  of  the  East.  The  pigeon- 
cot  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing tJiedung  as  manure.  There  is  probably  an  allu- 
sion to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  Ix.  8.  Stanley  (<S^.  ^  P., 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  says :  "  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but 
the  sacred  doves — sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on 
the  spot  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius 
— still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined 
walls."  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  "Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  honour  of  Semiramis.  Tibullus  (i.  7) 
says : 

"  Quid  referam  ut  Tolitet  crebras  intacta  per  urhes 
Alba  Palaestino  sancta  columba  SjTO." 

This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
nJT'n  p"in  "'pSO,  "  from  before  the  fierceness  of 
the  dove,"  i.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  J^-.  xlvi.  16, 
1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of  the 
dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emljlem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed ;  and  the 
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^  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Kabbi  ha-Parchi,  a.d. 
1300  (see  Zunz's  extracts  in  notes  to  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Asher's  ed.  ii.  434),   and  to  Schwarz,  a.d. 


woril  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits 
another  interpretation.    (See  <;es.  T/ies.  p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  25,  in  describing  tie  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  " 
(□''JV''"!n,  Keri  D''3V3"! ;  Kdirpov  irepiffTfpwv; 
stcrcoris columhanim).  CO'Vin  *•  '••  CO?  nP. 
is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit  ordure.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  taking  this  as  a  literal  state- 
ment, and  that  the  straits  of  the  besieged  were 
such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even  to  eat  such  re- 
volting food  as  is  here  mentioned  (comp.  Cels.  Iliero- 
M.  ii.p.32;  Maurer  on2  A'.r;.25).  The  notion  that 
some  vegetable  production  is  meant  which  was  called 
by  this  name,  may  be  compared  with  the  fact  that 

the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali  ^^31x0*3!    •vSs.  = 

sparrows'  dung,  and  in  German  the  asafoetida  is 
called  Teufelsdreck.  [W.  D.] 

DOWRY.    [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA  (5paxfJ--f] ;  drachma  ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
19,  X.  20,  xii.  43  ;"^  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver 
coin,  varyii%  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of 
difi'erent  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels ;  the  Phoenician,  used  at 
Aiadus  and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which 
was  almost  universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part . 
of  Asia.  The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  re- 
spectively, during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
about  55  grs.  troy,  58-5,  and  66.  The  drachms 
mentioned  in  2  Mace,  are  probably  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic  standard ;  but  in 
Luke  denarii  seem  to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic 
drachma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced  to  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  Roman  denarius  as  well  as 
the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  was  wholly  or  almost 
superseded  by  it.  This  explains  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  (TiKhhs  .  .  .  'Attikus  5e';;(;eTai  Spdxp-as 
Tecrcrapas  {Ant.  iii.  8,  §2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic 
drachmae  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denarii  of 
his  time,  were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae 
[Money  ;  Silver,  piece  of].  [R.  S.  P.] 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  follo^ying  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon "  the  two  Hebrew  words 
Tan,  \T\,  and  Tannin,  \^IT\.  The  similaiity  of  the 
fomis  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  con- 
fusion, especially  as  the  masculine  plural  of  the 
former,  Tonnim,  actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iv.  3) 
the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Tarmim 
is  evidently  written  for  the  singulai-  Tannin  in  Ez. 
xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  But  the  words  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct  in  meaning ;  and  the  distinction  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  preserved  by  the 
LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural, 
in  Job  XXX.  29  ;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  {aeiprivei)  ; 
in  Is.  xiii.  22  (ex"'oi) ;  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33 
(ffrpovdoi)  ;  in  Ps.  xliv.  1  9  (tJtt&i  KaKiiiffiws) ;  and 
in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  Ii.  37  ;  Mic.  i.  8  {ppaKOv-ts). 
The  feminme  plural  7113^1  is  found  in  Mal.  i.  3 ;  a 
passage    altogether    differently    translated   by  the 


1845  (p.  168)  ;  but  neither  of  these  travellers  g^ivep 
any  account  of  the  site. 

"  In  the  first   and  second  of  these  passages  the 
Vul^.  has  didrachma. 
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LXX.  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures 
inhabiting  the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 
the  words'  HJJ?''  ("  ostrich  ")  and  "iN  ("jackal "?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  tannim  in  Jer.  xiv.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing 
the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "  wailing  "  in 
Mic.  i.  8,  aird  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The  Syriac 
(see  Winer,  Eealw.  s.  v.  Schakal)  renders  it  by  a 
word  which,  according  to  Pocooke,  means  a  "jackal " 
(a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the 
desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be  understood 
whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  tannin,  ^30  (plur.  D''3''3n),  is 
always  rendered  as  SpaKccv  in  the  LXX.,  except  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  kTitos.  It  seems  to  refer 
to  any  gi-eat  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,*^ 
being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of 
sei-pent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to 
that  sense.     When  referring  to  the  sea  it  is  used  as 

a  parallel  to  jriMp  ("Leviathan"),  as  in  Is.  xxvii. 
1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  SpdKoiv,  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26 ;  Job 
xl.  20  ;  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  and  by  /jLeya  ktjtos  in  Job 
iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we  find 
the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with  "Levia- 
than "),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii.  12 
(Vulg.  cetus).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  vii. 
9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  rci.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  li.  9  ;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2 ;  perhaps 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
ai'e  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as  might 
inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is.  intended.'^ 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  in 
the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  1(3,  17,  &c.),  as  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "  dragon"  being  dic- 
tated by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of  an 
evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship,  and  existence  of  dra- 
gon-temples of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use  of 
dragon-standards  both  in  the  east,  especially  in 
Egypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  west,  more  particularly 
among  tlie  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  (Jreek  legend  of  Apollo 
.T-s  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  supplanter  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  Tlie 
reason,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  symbol,  is  to  1)(^ 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
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craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  sei-pent's 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).     [Serpent.] 

[A.  B.] 

DREAMS  (nib?!!  ;  ivvirvia ;  somnia  ;  naff 
vTzvov  in  LXX.,  and  Kar  ovap  in  St.  IMatthew,  are 
generally  used  for  "in  a  dream").  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by  dreams 
has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much  diffi- 
culty, that  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams  gene- 
rally, before  enumerating  and  classifying  the  dreams 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

I.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this, — that,  in 
the  foiiner  case,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind 
(the  sensational  powers,"  and  the  imagination  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  tiiem)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost, 
Book  V.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is 
striking : — 

"  But  know,  that  in  the  mind 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief :  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things, 
%ATiich  the  five  watchful  senses  represent,. 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes. 
Which  reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  oi  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  sleeps." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to  be 
suiTendered  to  that  power  of  association  by  which, 
even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and 
inclined  to  "musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through  a 
series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some  vague 
and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason,  when  it 
starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace 
back  the  slender  line  of  connexion.  The  difi'erence 
is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware  that  the 
connexion  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in  sleep  it 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succession  of 
events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognised  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  whicli 
the  reason  is  liot  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real,  on  the  other  we  Lave  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  shoidd  awake  and  its 
pageant  should  pass  afvay. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepteil 


d  Gesenius  derives  it  from  an  obsolete  root  pn> 
"  to  extend." 

*  The  application  of  Is.  xxvii.  1,  appears  more 
uncertain. 


'^  These  powers  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  in  Butler's  Analogy,  jjart  i.  c.  1)  from  the 
organs  through  which  they  are  exorcised  when  we 
are  awake. 
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by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably, 
instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  mctliod 
of  such  suggestion  is  still  undetemnined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by 
any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking 
thouglits.  The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied 
either  by  ourselves,  through  the  senses,  tlie  me- 
mory, and  the  imagination,  or  by  other  men, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of 
created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own,  or  the 
spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the 
first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  physical 
sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief, 
even  actual  impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will 
often  mould  or  suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical 
organs  of  speech  will  occasionally  be  made  use  of 
to  express  the  emotions  of  the  dreamer.  In  the 
second  place,  instances  have  been  known  where  a 
few  words  whispered  into  a  sleeper's  ear  have  pro- 
duced a  dream  corresponding  to  their  subject.  On 
these  two  points  experience  gives  undoubted  testi- 
mony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing,  but 
as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  inlluence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleej> 
ing  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  commmiicates  with  the  spirit  of  man 
directly  in  dreams,  and  also-  that  He  pennits 
created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication  with 
it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an 
isolated  thing,  but  in  connexion  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  ;  because  any  theory 
of  dreams  must  be  regai'ded  as  a  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  couree,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scriptm-e.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  refeiTed  to  in 
Keel.  V.  3  ;  Is.  xxix.  8 ;  but  it  is  the  history  of 
the  Kevelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in  1  Cor,  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognised  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  pai't.''  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"  natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions 
in  deep  sleep  "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  reve- 
lation of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14, 
xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3, 
5;  Jer.xxvii.9;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers  of  dreams, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below  "  prophets," 
and  even  below  "  diviners;"  and  similarly  iir  the 
climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  G,  we  read  that  "  the  Lord 
answered  Saul  not,  neither-  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim 
[by  symljol],  nor  by  prophets."  Under  the  Christian 
dispeirsation,  while  we  read  frequently  of  trances 
(eKo'Tao'eis)  and  visions  {oirracriai,  bpa.fj.ar a), 
dr'eams  are  never  refeiTed  to  as  vehicles  of  divine 
revelation.     In  exact  accordance  with  this  principle 
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''  The   same  order,   as  being  the  natural  one,  is 
found  in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology — 

'AAA'  aye  St)  Tiva  fxavTir  epeto/xev,  t]  teprja 
*H  Kat  ovetpoTTokov ^  Kat  -yap  Tovap  ex  Aid;  ecrrt. 
Horn.  77.  i.  G3. 


are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
The  greater  nimiber  of  su(rh  dreams  wer-e  granted, 
for  prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were 
aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the 
record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3-7); 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24) ;  of  the  chief  butler  and 
baker  (Gen.  xl.  5);  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of 
the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13);  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  ii.  1,  &c.,  iv.  10-18);  of  the  Magi  (Matt.  ii. 
12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Many 
of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were  symbolical  and 
obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  interpreter.  And,  where 
dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God's  revelation 
to  His  chosen  servants,  they  ai-e  almost  always 
refeiTed  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Him.  So  it  is  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T., 
of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  become  less  tiequent  as  the 
revelations  of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  found  in  the  dreams  and  '*  visions  of 
the  night"  given  to  Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  appa- 
I'ently  in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the 
Chaldaean  belief  in  pi'ophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  intei-pretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the 
truth  latent  therein  (comp.  S.  Paul's  mii'acles  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 
The  general  conclusion  thei'efore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either-  di- 
rectly, that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "  providentially,"  or  in- 
directly in  ^^rtue  of  a  general  mfluence  tipon  all  his 
thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  gi-eater 
stress  on  that  di^-ine  influence  by  which  the  undei-- 
standing  also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  revelation 
by  dreams,  unless  m  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  pass  away.  [A.  B.] 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars: — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.  4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 
1.  'I'he  materials  were  various,  and  multiplied  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  (iUXR, 
"  A.  V.  fig-tree" — and  comp.  the  present  Arabic 
name  for  the  flg,  fin,  or  teen),  portions  of  which 
were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  foi-m  an  apron  (Gen.  iii. 
7 ) .  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a  similai-  material 
in  later  times.  Josephus  (  Vita,  §2)  recoi-ds  this  of 
Banus  (eordriTi  fj-fv  anh  SevSpwv  xp^f-^^ov) ;  but 
whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves,  or  the  bark,  is 
uncertain.  After  the  fall,  the  ski-ns  of  animals  sup- 
plied a  more  durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which 
was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  various  ancient  nations  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38  ;  Arrian,  JmI.  cap.  7,  §3).  Skins 
were  not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods  :  the  ndde- 
reth  (riTHX)  woi-n  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been 
the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  left  on:  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
jurjXoiTTJ  (1  K.  xix.  13,  19  ;  2  K.  ii.  13),  5opa  (Gen. 
XXV.  25),  and  Sippis  (Zech.  xiii.  4) ;  and  it  may 
be  connected  with  Sopd  etymologicdly  (Saalchutz, 
Archacol.  i.  19);  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  of  amplitude,  TIK,  in  which  case  it  =  TlX 
2  G  2 
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(JVlic.  ii.  8;  Thesaur.  p.  29).  The  same  material 
is  implied  in  the  description  ("IVK'  7^3  ^^^ ;  av7]p 
Socuy,  LXX. ;  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  i.  8), 
though  these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the 
hair  of  the  Prophet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of 
Esau's  skin  to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  It 
was  characteristic  of  a  prophet's  office  from  its 
mean  appearance  (Zech.  siii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii. 
15).  Pelisses  of  sheep-skin  *  still  form  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  dress  in  the  East  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  50).  The  adderetk  worn  by 
the  king  of  iSineveh  (Jon  iii.  6),  and  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment"  found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21), 
were  of  a  diti'erent  character,  either  robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  themselves  orna- 
mented with  embroidery.  The  art  of  weaving  hair 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex. 
xxvi.  7,  XXXV.  6)  ;  the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners 
was  of  this  material  [Sackcloth],  and  by  many 
writers  the  addereth  of  the  prophets  is  supposed  to 
have  been  such.  John  the  Baptist's  robe  was  of 
camel's  hair  (j\Iatt.  iii.  4),  and  a  similar  material 
was  in  common  use  among  the  poor  of  that  day 
(Joseph.  B.  J .  i.  24,  §3),  probably  of  goats'  hair, 
which  was  emplo3'-ed  in  the  Koman  cUicium.  At 
what  peiiod  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  moie  arti- 
ricial  textures,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  became 
known  is  uncertain :  the  fast  of  these,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12) :  it  was  at  all  times 
largely  employed,  particulaily  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Dent.  xxii.  11 ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  3; 
Job  xxxi.  20 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13).  [Wool.] 
The  occurrence  of  the  term  cetoneth  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day,  with  the  finer 
materials ;  for  that  term,  though  significant  of  a 
particular  robe,  oiiginally  appeal's  to  have  referred 
to  the  material  employed  (the  root  being  preserved 
in  om-  cotton;  cf.  Bohlen's  Introd.  ii.  61;  Saal- 
chutz,  Archaeol.  i.  8),  and  was  applied  by  the  later 
Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
iii.  7,  §2,  XeBo/xivq  fxiv  KaKitTai.  Aiveov  rovro 
Ti)fJiaivii,  x^dov  yap  rb  Kivov  rififls  /caXoCjUej/). 
No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied  generally, 
and  without  any  view  to  the  mateiial,  ;is  in  Gen. 
iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  fiom 
the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they 
were  Instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21j. 
After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have  fi'equent 
notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being  named  shes/i 
{^^),  and  at  a  later  period  butz  ()'-13),  the  latter 
a  word  of  Syi-ian,  and  the  former  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
mateiial  was  procured :  the  term  c/mr  ("I'lH)  was 
also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  appearance 
(Is.  xix.  9  ;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).  It  is  the  ^ixrffos 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  .\vi.  19;  Kev. 
xviii.  12, 16),  and  the  "  fine  linen"  of  the  A.  V.  It 
was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests  (Ex. 
xxviii.  5  fl'.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Luke  xiv.  19).  [Linen.] 
A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (*T3  ;  XtVeos), 


»  The  sheep-skin  coat  is  frequently  repvosentod  in 
the  sculptures  of  Khorsabart  :  it  was  made  with 
sleeves,  and  was  worn  over  the  tunic  :  it  fell  over 
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which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high- 
priest's  dress  (Ex.  xrviii.  42  ;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23,  32), 
and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18)  and 
iJavid  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is 
the  mateiial  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ez. 
ix.  3,  11,  X.  2,  6,  7  ;  Dan^  x.  5,  xii.  6 ;  Kev.  xv.  6). 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  wuiXivov  (Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].  The 
Hebrew  term  sadin  (|"'1D  =  ffivScij',  and  satin) 
expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  saraballa,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Menach.  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  been  the  distinction  between  shesh  and  sadin 
(Prov.  xxx-i.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12):  the  term 
meshi  {''^''O;  rpixaTTToi/ ;  Ez.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Silk].  The  use  of  a  mixed  material 
(TJpyK' ;  Kil357]\ov,  i.  e.  spurious,  LXX. ;  avri- 
SiaK€Lfxevov,  Aquil.  ;  ipi6\ivov,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Dent.  xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  8,  §11),  that  such  was  reserved 
for  the  priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among 
idolaters  (Spencer,  Leg.  Hcb.  Bit.  ii.  32),  but  more 
probably  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general 
idea  of  purity  and  simplicity. 

2.  Colour  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilhancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).  Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 
materials  {e.g.  tJ't^,  Y^2,  "l-IH)  are  connected  with 
words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of  the 
allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to  this 
quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14  ;  Ps.  civ.  1,  2  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  3)  : 
white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8  ;  cf.  Hor.  &!at.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Kev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  cetoneth 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colours  "  {itoLKiKos  ;  polymita,  Vulg. ;  comp.  the 
Greek  ■Ko.cra'Eiv,  11.  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  affTpayaKtios, 
KapTTccTSs,  and  Symmachus,  x^'P'Scorjs,  and  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  talaris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Atit.  vii.  8,  §1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  coiTcct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  usis  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scai'let  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 
the  light  summer  robe  (P|''yV;  Ofpiffrpov;  veil, 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv.  65, 
xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stutt's.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — (1)   weaving  with 


the  back,  and  terminated  in  its  natural  state.  The 
people  wearing  it  have  been  identified  with  the 
Satjurtii  (Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  193). 
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threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25  ;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's Egyptians,  iii.  125)  ;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  tf.) ;  (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (rf.  La\'ard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  gm'meuts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff', 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuif  and  afterwards  attached 
by  needlework :  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talmudical  w^riters,  between  cunning- 
work  and  needlework,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  nDp"l,  needlework, 
and  D^nJDp"],  needlework  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  latter  temi  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em- 
broidered robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (mV3C'D 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver 
thread  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2  ;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21), 
were  worn  by  royal  personages :  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xiv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21; 
Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  .xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.  Kor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine :  dyed 
robes  were  impoited  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
much  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22  ;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  weie  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  moie  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  we.vlthy  Tyiians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  2(3),  the  Assyrian 
noble*;  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general 
hue  of  the  Persian  diess  was  moie  briUiant  than 
that  of  the  Jews:  hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  12)  describes 

the  Assyrians  as  ?'v30  ^t^'37,  lit.  clothed  in 
perfection ;  according  to  the  LXX.  einrdpvcpa, 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  i-e- 
gard  to  the  head-dress  in  pailicular,  described  as 

D  V-12P  ^n-1"lp  {ridpai.  PaiTTai ;  A.  V.  "  dyed 
attire;"  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitra picta),  some 
doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does 
not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  542  ; 
Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  names,  forms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  di'ess  mentioned  in  the 
Bible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
ami  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  fi-equently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  intbrmation,  such  as 
sculptuie,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  Oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preseived  a  remarkable  unitbiraity 
in  all  ages :  the  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did ;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  giu-ments,  the  former  heavv  irnd  warm,  the 
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latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries ;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
ot  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  amjjle 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Assy- 
rian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence 
insufficient.  The  figures  in  the  painting  at  Beni 
Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Egypt.,  ii. 
296),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  arrival 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner  at 
variimce  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume :  the 
more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  tiie 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arai,  leaving  the  rifht 
shoulder  exposed:  the  serv;mts  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  further  objection  that  the 
presents,  which  these  isersons  bring  with  them,  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  fi-om  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Certain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Behistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmanezer:  they  are  given  in  Vaux's  Sineveh, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognised  as  of 
a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  ceitain  figures  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh,  p.  197  ;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21)  ;  but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head -di'ess  seems  an  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar  ;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (*?3  ;  cTKevT]), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv.  8,  §43),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (n?Db')  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5) :  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
Maimonides  {Mor.  Neboch.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  piactice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Caipzov,  Appar. 
p.  514) ;  but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  shall  first  describe 
the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and 
then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  women. 

(1.)  The  cetoncth  (713713,  whence  the  Greek 
xiTcev)  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shirt,  though  unfortunatelv  translated 
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coat  in  the  A.  V.  Tlie  inateiial  of  which  it  was 
made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  iiuen.  From 
Josephus'  obseiTation  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §4)  with  regard 
to  the  ineil,  thp.t  it  was  ovii  qk  Zvotv  irepiTjX7)jxa,Twv, 
we  may  piobably  inter  that  the  ordinary  cetoneth 
or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  sewn 
together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  xtTcoj' 
a^pa<pos  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  meil.  The  primitive  cetoneth 
was  without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
like  the  Doric  x'l''''^''  j  i*^  "i^y  ^-Iso  have  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  xi'tcoj',  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles : 
such  was  probably  the  cetoneth  passim  worn  by 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [Girdle],  and  the  fold 
foi-med  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  earned  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7). 
A  person  weai'ing  the  cetoneth  alone  was  described 
as  D"iy,  naked,  A.  V. :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yv/xval  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins 
(Plut.  Lye.  14),  of  the  Latin  nudiis  (Virg.  Georg. 
i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  stripped.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his  upper  gar- 
ments (1''T33,  1  Sam.  xix.  24)  ;  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xx. 
2)  when  he  had  put  oft'  his  sackcloth,  which  was 
usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii.  6),  and 
only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2  K.  vi. 
30)  ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  oft'  his  militaiy 
cloak  (  Am.  ii.  16  ;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inermes  nndiqiie) ; 
and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat  (John  xxi.  7). 
The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  ajiplied  to  the 
poorly  clad  (Job  x\ii.  6  ;  Is.  Iviii.  7  ;  James  ii.  15). 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1)  represents  the 
simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt 
or  cetoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  I'obe,  witji  the  addition  of  the 
o-irdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Kig.  I.     An  Egyptiiin.    (Lani-'s  Modern  F.gyptialiit.) 

In  fig.   2   we  have  the  ordinary  dross  of  the 
modern  Bedouin :  the  timic  overlaps  the  girdle  at 
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the  waist  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba,  or 
striped  jjlaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 


Fl„    2    A  Bedoi 


(Lvncb,  Uead  Sea.) 


(2.)  The  sadin  (]"'']D)  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  tine  linen  (crivStiv,  LXX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
shirt (Mark  xiv.  51  ;  cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  Schleusner's 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  as  =  crovSapiov  (Luke  xix.  20), 
and  XevTiov  (John  xiii.  4).  The  material  or  robe 
is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  {sheet,  shirt, 
A.  v.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23  {fine  linen, 
A.  V.)  ;  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudical  writers  occasionally  describe  the  talith 
under  that  name,  as  being  made  of  fine  linen : 
hence  Lightfoot  {Exer citations  on  Mai'k  xiv.  51) 
identifies  the  iriv^div  worn  by  the  young  man  as  a 
talith,  which  he  had  put  on  in  his  haste  without 
his  other  garments. 

(3.)  The  meil  (?"'yO)  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difterence  being  that  it  was  longer 
than  the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX. 
uTToSwTT/s  iroSrip-qs,  and  probably  in  this  sense 
the  teiTO  is  applied  to  the  cetoneth  passim  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  implying  that  jt  reached  down  to  the 
feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  elsewhere  described. 
[Priest.]  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was 
worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam. 
ii.  19).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the 
temi  is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
and  not  rathei  in  its  bi'oad  etymological  sense  (from 
?yD,  to  cover),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cetotieth.  In  the  LXX.  the  ren- 
derings vary  between  iirevSiiTTis  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4- ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  tenn 
properly  applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially 
used  in  John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the 
Phoenician  find  Syrian  fishennen  (Thcophyl.  in 
/.  c),  SittAoIs  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4, 
11,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxix.  14),  IfiaTLa  (Job  i.  20)', 
ffriXri  (1  Chr.  XV.  27  ;  Job  ii.  12),  and  vitoSvttis 
(Ex.  xxxix.  21;  Lev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  gene- 
rally speaking  it  was  regarded  ns  an   upper  gar- 
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mcnt.  This  fuither  appears  ffoin  the  passages  in 
which  notice  of  it  occurs  :  in  1  Sam.  xviii.4  it  is  the 
"  robe  "  which  Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14  it  is  the  "  mantle"  in  which  Samuel  is 
enveloped;  in  1  Sam.  xv.  27,  it  is  the  "  mantle," 
the  skirt  of  which  is  rent  (of.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where 
the  T]12b^  is  similarly  treated)  ;  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
4,  it  is  the  "  robe,"  under  which  Saul  slept  (gene- 
rally the  133  was  so  used);  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
12,  it  is  the'-  mantle"  which  he  rends  (cf.  Ezr.  ix. 
3.  .j)  ;  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  meil  itself  used  as 
a  simlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke 
iii.  11)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second 
would  be  a  mcil ;  travellers  generally  wore  two 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7),  but  the  practice  was 
forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10  ;  Luke  ix.  3). 
The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  stiiped  silk  and  cotton,  called  kaftan, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gibheh,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wnist.  In  cold 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
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us\ial  ill  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  wariior's  ' 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  piiests'  vestments  (2  K.  x, 
22),  and  royal  appai'el  (Esth  .  vi.  11,  \m.  15). 
A  cognate  term  (jnalbusk  (K'-13?)0)  describes  speci- 
fically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  in  a  royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  K.  x.  22) :  elsewhere  it  is  used 
generally  for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (Job 
xxvii.  16;  Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Ez.  xvl  13;  Zeph.  i.  8). 
Another  term,  mad  (ID),  with  its  derivatives 
n'^JD   (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2),  and  HD   (2   Sam,  s.  4; 

1  Chr.  xix.  4),  is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the 
Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16  ; 

2  Sam.  XX.  8),  and  to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10). 
The  Greek  tenns  l/xaTiov  and  arSXr]  express  the 
coiTCsponding  idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appro- 
priate to  robes  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur 
(1  Mace.  X.  21,  xiv.  9  ;  Mark  xii.  38,  rvi.  5  ;  Luke 
XV.  22,  XX.  46;  Rev.  \\.  11,  vii.  9,  13);  the 
xiTcuv  and  ifj.dTiov  (tunica,  pallium,  Vulg. ;  coat, 
cloak,  A.  V.)  are  brought  into  ju.xta-position  in 
Matt.  V.  40,  and  Acts  ix.  39.  The  beged  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawll 
with  the  ends  or  "  skirts  "  (D1S33  ;  Trrepiyta  ; 
anguli)  hanging  down  in  fi'ont ;  or  it  might  be 
thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face 
(2  Sam.  XV.  30;  Esth.  -vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fiinge  and  bound  with  a  dark  pui-ple 
riband  (Num.  xv.  38) :  it  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (p^H ;  kSAttos  ; 
sinus),  foi-med  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe, 
served  as  a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  articles  might  be  earned  (2  K.  iv.  39  ;  Ps.  Ixxix. 
12  ;  Hag.  ii.  12  ;  NiebuhrJ  Description,  p.  5G),  or 
as  a  purse  (Prov.  xvii.  23,  xxi.  14  ;  Is.  Ixv.  6,  7  : 
Jer.  xxxii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  ahdych,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when  felling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5  : 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ann  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 


pijcr  cldises.    (Lane.) 


(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  "of  woollen  cloth,  probably  rc- 
sembUng  in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  axe— simlah 
(nSob',  occasionally  PlDpb'),  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34  ; 
Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  0 ;  Deut.  x.  18  ;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  -wanior's  cloak 
(Is.  vs..  5) ;  beged  O?.^)'  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  2  ; 
1  K.  xxii.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  1 ) ;  cesuth 
(n-1D3"),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ; 
Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19)  ;  and  lastly  lebush  (B'-137), 


Figs.  4,  5.     Egyptians  of  tile  Imrcr  uttlrre      ( Lane.) 
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The  dress  of  the  women  differed  fiom  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  tlie  outer  garment,  the  cetoneth 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  o). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows : —  (1)  mitpachath  (TinSpjO  ;  irtpi^afia; 
pallium,  linteamen ;  veil,  wimple,  A.  V.),  a  kind 
of  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  maatapha 
(HSDyO ;  palliolum;  mantle,  A.  V.),  another 
kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but,  how  differing  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion, 
of  the  second  ewuefopmj:  (3)  isaip/j  (rj'iJ^V ;  Bipiff- 
Tpov ;  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Rebecca  on 
approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  and  by  Tamar 
when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  19);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  di'ess  of  handsome 
appearance  (irepie'jSaAe  tJ>  64piffrpov  Kal  e/faA- 
Xanriffa/TO,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  tlirovvn  over  the  head  at 
pleasure ;  (4)  radid  (ini ;  A.  V.  "  veil "),  a 
similar  I'obe  (Is.  iii.  23  ;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tsniph  in  the  Chaldee  version :  we 
may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
peplum  of  the  Greeks,  wluch  might  be  wojh  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  habarah  and  mildyeh  of 
the  Modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  73,  75)  ;  (5) 
pethigil  (T'^VriQ ;  X'^'^''  fJi.f(TOTr6p<pvpos ;  sto- 
macher,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii. 
24)  ;  to  the  various  explanations  enumei'ated  by 
Gesenius  (^Thesaur.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one 
proposed  by  Saalchutz  (^Archaeol.  i.  31),  ^flQ 
wide  or  foolish,  and  ?^J,  pleasure,  in  which  case  it 
=  unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 
at  all;  (6)  gilyoniin  (D^Jvii,  Is.  iii.  23),  also 
a  doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e.  of  gauze  (Siacpavri  AaKoiviKa)  ; 
Schroeder  {de  Vest.  inul.  Heb.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  gai-ments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  frinee 
(^ItJ*,  /^^  ;  oTTitrflio  ;  s/tirts),  which  concealed  the 
feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Figs.  G  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 


FiK,  e.     A,i  i:^yi.li..ii  W'umiiri.     ^l,anc) 
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of  femalt,  ilress:  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman 
(in  her  walking  dress)  :  the  latter  represents  a  dress, 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  south  of  Egypt :  the  outer  I'obe,  or 
hvlaleeyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  wound 
round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attached  at 
the  shoulders :  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is 
used  for  the  head-veil,  or  tnrhah. 


Fig.  7.    A»o 


1  ol  the  southern  province  of  Upper  Egypt,     (Lane.) 


Having  now  completed  our  description  of  Hebrew 
di'ess,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection 
of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language.  It  must 
at  once  strike  every  Biblical  student  as  a  great  defect 
in  our  Authorised  '\''ersion  that  the  same  English 
word  should  represent  various  Hebrew  words  ;  e.  g. 
that  "  veil  "  should  be  promiscuously  used  for  radid 
(Is.  iii.  23),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  mitpachath 
(Ruth  iii.  \b^,masveh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33)  ;  "  robe"  for 
mcil  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetoneth  (Is.  xxii.  21),  ad- 
dereth  (Jon.  iii.  6),  salmah  (I\Iic.  ii.  8)  ;  "  mantle  " 
for  meil  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (1  K.  xix.  13), 
maatapha  (Is.  iii.  22);  and  "coat"  for  mcil 
(1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cetoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21):  and 
conversely  that  different  English  words  should  be 
jivomiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
meil  is  translated  "coat,"  "robe,"  mantle;"  ad- 
dereth "  robe,"  "  mantle."  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  fw  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  luidersfand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cetoneth :  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequeutly  worn  without 
anything  over  it ;  a  shirt,  as  being  worn  next  tlie 
skin  ;  and  a  coat,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  liouse:  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cetoneth,  miA 
he  was  positively  naked ;  deprive  the  Englisliman 
of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under  garments  still.  The 
heged  again  :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch  plaid, 
but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry ;  in  use  unlike 
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any  gannont  with  which  we  are  fjimiliar,  for  we 
only  wear  a  great-coat  or  a  cloak  in  bad  weatlier, 
wlu-rc-as  the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were  inseparable. 
With  such  dilliculties  attending  the  subject,   any 
attempt  to  reader  the  Hebrew  terms  must  be,  more 
or  less,  a  compromise  between  correctness  and  mo- 
dern usage ;  and  tlie  English  terms  whidi  we  are 
about  to  propose  must  be  regardeil  mei-ely  in  the 
light  of  suggestions.     Cetoncth  answers  in  many 
respects  to  "frock;"  the  sailor's  "frock"  is  con- 
stiuitly  worn  ne.xt  the  skin,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  coat  o\^erit;  the  "smock-frock"  is  familiar 
to  us  as  an  upper-garment,  and  still  as  a  kind  of 
undress.     lu  shape  and  material  these  con-espond 
with  cetoneth,   and  like  it,  the  term    "fi-ock"is 
applied  to  both  sexes.      In  the  sacerdotal  dress  a 
more  technical  term  might  be  used :   "  vc-stment," 
m   its   specific  sense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  casula 
would  represent  it  very  ajitly.     Meil  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  "gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to 
both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official 
sense,  as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown, 
the  ban-ister's  gown,  just  as  meil  appears  to  have 
represented  an  official,  or,  at  all  events,  a  special 
dress.     In  sacerdotal  dress  "  alb  "  exactly  meets  it, 
and  retains  still,  in  the  Greek  church,   the  very 
name,  poderis,  by  which  the  meil  is  described  in  the 
LXX.     The  sacerdotal  ephod  approaches,  peihaps, 
most  nearly  to  the  term  "pall,"  the  wfiocpSptov  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
iirufj.is  of  the  LXX.     Addcreth  answeis  in  several 
respects  to  "pelisse,"  although  this  term  is  now 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  female  dress.     Sadin 
=  "Imen  wrapper."  Simlah  we  would  render  "  gar- 
ment," and  in  the  plural  "  clothes,"  as  the  broadest 
term  of  the  kind ;  beged  "  vestment,"  as  being  of 
superior  quaHty  ;  lebush  "robe,"  as  still  superfor  ; 
tnad  "  cloak,"  as  being  long  ;  and  malhush  "  dress," 
in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  un- 
fi-equently  used  as  =  fine  dress.     In  female  costume 
mitpachath  might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  maatapha 
"  mantle,"  tsaipk  "  handsome  dress,  radid  "  cloak." 
In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  fiom  the  Bible,  we   have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical    writei-s    an   entirely    new   nomenclature. 
The  talith  (JTipD)  is  frequently  noticed;    it  was 
made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it, 
like  the  beged ;  it  was  of  ample  dunensions,  so  that 
the  he^d  might  be  enveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual 
among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of  prayer.     The  kolbin 
(p37lpj  was  probably  another  name  for  the  talith, 
derived   from    the   Greek    koK6^iov;    Epiphanius 
(i.  15)  represents  the  ffToKai  of  the  Pharisees  as 
identical    with   the  Dalmatica  or   the   Colobiitm ; 
the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic  with- 
out sleeves.     The  chaluk   (pl^H)  was  a  woollen 
shirt,    worn   as   an    under   tunic.     The   mactoren 
(pItOpO)    was   a   mantle  or  outer  gamient  (cf. 
Lightfoot,  Exercitation  on  Matt.  v.  40  ;  Mark  xiv. 
51 ;  Luke  ix.  3,  &c.).     Gloves  (iT'Dp  or  fj^)  are 
also  noticed  {Chelim,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not, 
iiowever,  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection' 
of  the  hands  in  manual  labour. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Girdle  ; 

HaNDKERCIUEF;     HEADDRESS;     HeM    OP    GAR- 
MENT; Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  ai-e  occasionally 
refen-ed  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is 
described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herotlotus  (i".  195,  vii.  61) 
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in  ^  the  following  manner: — (1)  The  sarbalin 
(Pc'^ID;  A.  v.  "coats")  =  avalvpi^es  or  drawers, 
which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Peisian  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress;  (2j  tho.  patish 
{^^^^^,  a.  v.  "hosen")  =  KiSwv  TroSrivfK^s  Xiueos 
or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbala  (_K^2"13  ;  A.  V. 
"  hat  )  =  &Wos  flpiveos  Kiddi/  or  upper  tunic, 
correspontling  to  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews  ;  (4)  the 
lebush  0127  ;  A.  V.  "  garment ")  -  xA-aj'fSjoj' 
AeiDfJj/  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  beged, 
over  all.  In  addition  to  these  tei-ms,  we  have 
notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tachrich 
(T'"!'?^  )  SiaSrj^a ;  sericwn  palliwn),  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15).  The 
same  expression  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  for  purple 
garments  in  Ez.  xx-ini.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few  : 
the  x^ot/uyJ  (2  Mace.  xii.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  pnludamentum,  the  military  scarf  of 
the  lioman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlami/s  itself, 
which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors  [Diet,  of 
Ant.  Art.  Chlamys]  ;  it  was  .especially  worn  by 
officers.  The  travelling  cloak  {(pe\6vr]s)  refened 
to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  paennla,  of  which  it  may  be 
a  corruption;  the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 
similar  name  (jIvQ  or  ^''^72).  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for  canying 
clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St.  "Paul,  ii.  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  mrmerous  and  important,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiai-  foi-m  and  mode  of  weai-ing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34  ;  Judg.  vhi.  25  ;  Prov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15)  ;  or  to 
wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9)  ;  or  again  as  an 
impromptu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  "most  im- 
poi'tant  use,  however,  was  a  covei-let  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27  ;  Ruth  iii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13  ; 
1  K.  i.  1)  :  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a 
similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13;  cf.  Job 
xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7  ;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
gannents  in  pawn  appeai-s  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, so  much  so  that  13*131?,  pledge  =  a  garment 
(Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13);  the 'accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  (that  loadeth 
himself  with  tD''tp3y,  i.  e.  pledges  ;  where  the  A.  Y. 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  tO''D,  IV 
"  thick  clay  ") ;  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the  IfiaTiov 
=  beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
X^Tciy  (Matt.  v.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
inrusual  to  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
injury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Wortabet's  Syria, 
i.'293. 

The  loose  flowing  chai'acter  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions  ;  rending 
them  was  expi-essive  of  various  emotions,  as  gnef 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34  ;  Job  i.  20  ;  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[Mourning],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14  ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  o5  ;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gene- 
rally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen. 
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sssvii.  34;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally  the 
inner  (2  Sam.  xv.  32),  and  occasionally  both 
(Ezr.  ix.  3  ;  Jlatt.  xxri.  65,  compareJ  with  Jlaik 
xiv.  63).  Shaking  the  gamients  or  shaking  the 
dust  otl"  them,  was  a  sign  of  renmiciation  (Acts 
xviii.  6) ;  spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty 
and  joyous  reception  (2  K.  ix.  13  ;  Matt.  xxi.  8)  ; 
wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix. 
13),  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  Esth.  vi.  12  ; 
Jer.  xiv.  3,  4)  ;  casting  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii.  23)  ;  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplica- 
tion (1  Sam.  XV.  27  ;  Is.  iii.  G,  iv.  1  ;  Zech.  viii. 
23). 

The  length  ot  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise  ;  hence  the  outer  gamients  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18)  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ;  John  xiii.  4 ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  m  the  case 
of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K. 
xviii.  46  ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  13) ;  on 
entering  a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably 
laid  aside  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8). 
In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments  concealed  the 
feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi. 
2  ;  see  Lowth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21  ;  2  K. 
ix.  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the 
gamients,  which  made  another  habit  more  natural 
(cf.  Her.  ii.  35  ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §16  ;  Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6)  ;  the  expression  is  va- 
riously understood  to  mean  the  lowest  or  the 
i/oungest  of  the  people  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1397; 
Jahn,  Archaeol.  i.  8,  §120).  To  cut  the  garments 
short  was  the  grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could 
receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ;  the  word  there  used  pO 
is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments). To  raise  the  border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implymg  her  unchastity 
(Is.  xlvii.  2  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26  ;"Xah.  iii.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fi'e- 
quently  referred  to  ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regai'ds  the  outer  robe, 

are  K^b,  to  put  on,  Ht^y,  nD3,  and  C\]^]}^  lit.  to 
cover,  the  three  latter  ha\ing  special  reference  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  robes ;  and  for  the  second 
tOti'Q ,  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  gamient.  The  ease 
of  these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison 
in  Ps.  cii.  26 ;  Jer.  xliii.  12.  In  the  case  of 
closely  fitting  robes  the  expression  is  ")3n,  lit. 
to  gird,  which  is  applied  to  the  ejjhod  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18;  2  Sam.  \-i.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31;  Is.  xxxii.  11;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the  use  of  the 
tenii  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments 
used  by  our  first  pai-ents  are  called  mJn  (A.  V. 
"  aprons "),  probably  meaning  such  as  could  be 
wound  round  the  body.  The  converse  terni  is  PiriB, 
to  loosen,  or  unbind  (Ps.  xxx.  11  ;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable :  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an 
under  and  upper  gannent,  and  was  termed  Tj^y 
C^JS  {ffToK-q  IfiaTiaiv,  i.  e.  apparatus  vestium, 
LXX.  •  Judg.  xvii.  10).  Where  more  than  one  is 
spoken  of,  the  suits  are  temied  mS''^n  ( aA.\o(r(r<{- 
fxfvai  (TToXai ;  cf.  Hom.  Od.  viii.  249,  e'lfiara 
eEv'-ioiBd;    changes  of  raiment,   A.    V.)     These 
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foiTneil  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Observations, 
ii.  379  ff.) ;  five  (Gen.  xiv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thiiiy  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Hom.  II.  vi.  23o  ;  Harmer, 
ii.  388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many 
instances  amounted  to  installation  or  investiture 
(Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21;  cf. 
Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  93)  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office 
(2  Mace.  iv.  38).  The  production  of  the  best  robe 
was  a  mark  of  special  honour  in  a  household  (Luke 
XV.  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  foiined 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East 
(^Job  xxvii.  16  ;  Matt.  vi.  19  ;  James  v.  2),  so  that 
to  have  clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful 
(Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  gi'and  occasions  the  entei-tainer 
offered  becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on 
Parables,  p.  231).     Hence  in  large  households  a 

wardrobe  (nnn^D)  was  required  for  their  pre- 
servation (2  K.  X,  22  ;  cf.  Hanner,  ii.  382),  super- 
intended by  a  special  officer,  named  Dn33n  IDEJ'. 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  (2  Chi-,  xxxiv.  22).  Ilobes 
resei-ved  for  special  occasions  are  tei-med  nW?ntD 
(A.  V.  "  changeable  suits  "  ;  Is.  iii.  22  ;  Zech.  iii.  4) 
because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  colour  of  the  gannent  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  generally  white  ;  hence  a  spot  or 
stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  Ixiii.  3  ;  Jude  23  ; 
Kev.  iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  ff. 
to  a  greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  cha- 
racter. Jahn  (^Archaeol.  i.  8,  §135)  conceives  this 
to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations 
of  a  small  insect ;  but  Schiling  [de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and .  adds  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
capere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationihus  videntur 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  Frequent  washings 
and  the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  Avere  neces- 
sary to  preseiTe  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress. 
[Soap;  Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  family  (Prov.  x.xxi.  22  ;  Acts  ix.  39) ; 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  th-m  the 
tailoring  department ;  the  garments  came  foith  for 
the  most  part  ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.  The  references 
to  sewing  are  therefore  few :  the  term  "IBfl  (Gen. 
iii.  7  ;  Job  xvi.  15  ;  Eccl.  iii.  7  ;  Ez.  xiii.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  th;ai 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance iu  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30  ;  Ez.  xri.  10  ;  Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  3.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DRINK,  STRONG  ("I3K' ;  ffUepa).  The 
Hebrew  terai  shechar,  in  its  etraiological  sense, 
applies  to  any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qua- 
lities: it  is  geneially  found  connected  with  wine, 
either  as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all  other 
liquors  (<?.  g.  Judg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as 
parallel  to  it,  particularly  in  poetical  passages  {e.g. 
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Is.  V.   11;  Mic.  ii.   11);   in  Num.  xxviii.   7  and 
I's.  Ixix.  12,  however,  it  stands  by  itself  and  must 
be  ivgai-ded  as  including  wine.     The  Bible  itself 
thro\/s  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures 
described  under  this  term.     We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
Srape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine:  the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
out  of  many  fruits  so  used.     In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there 
may  be  a  reference  to  the  sweebiess  of  some  kind 
of  strong  drink.     In  Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  wine,  which  was 
ordered   in   Ex.    xxis.   40.      With   regai'd   to   the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Nepot.%  as 
well  as  other  sources  of  infoiTnation,  from  which 
we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages  were 
known  to  the  Jews: — 1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
consumed   in    Egypt   under  the   name   of  zythus 
(Herod,  ii.  77  ;   Diod.  Sic.  i.  34),  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Palestine  (Mischn.  Pesach.  3,  §1). 
It  was  made   of  barley  ;    certain   herbs,  such   as 
lupin  and  skirrett,  were   used  as   substitutes  for 
hops    (Colum.   X.   114).     The   boozah   of  modem 
Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread,  crumbled  in  water 
and  left  until  it  has  feimented  (Lane,  i.  131):  the 
Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burokhardt's  Arabia, 
i.  213),  as  described  in  Is.  v.  22.     The  Mischna 
(I.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  shechar  more  espe- 
cially to  a  Median  drink,  probably  a  kind  of  beer 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  boozah ; 
the  Edomite  chomets,  noticed  in  the  same  place, 
was  probably  another  kind  of  Beer,  and  may  have 
held  the  same  position  among  the  Jews  that  bitter 
beer  does   among   ourselves.     2.  Cider,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  Blischna  {Tcrum.  11,  §2)  as  apple- 
vine.     3.  Honey-icine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  olvS/xeXi  of  the  Greeks,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Mischna  {Schahb.  20,  §2  ;   Ternm. 
11,  §1)   under  a  Hebraized  foi-m  of  that  name, 
consisting  of  a  mixtiu'e  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper ; 
the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
tenned  debash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs 
by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembling  the  €i|/r)/xa  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  defmtum  of  the  Romans,  and 
similarly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine,  milk, 
or  water.     4.  Date-wiiie,  which  was  also  manufac- 
tured in  Egypt  iolvos  (paiviKri'ios,  Herod,  ii.  86, 
iii.   20).     It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fniit  in 
water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 
ii.  2tJ4j:  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 
sap   of  the   tree   itself,   obtained   by   making    an 
incision   into   its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.   174).     5. 
Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by    PUny    (xiv.    19)    as    supplying  materials   for 
factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet, 
the  carob  fruit,  &c.      It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
wafer  and  buiying  them  in  the   ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  [W.  L.  B.] 
DROMEDARY.     [Camel.] 
DRUSIL'LA  (Apovo-i'WTj),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agi-ippa  I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  ti'.j  and  Cypres;  sister 


of  Herod  Agiippa  II.  She  was  at  first  betrothed  to 
Antiochus  Eijiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  but,  he 
refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  {Ant.  xx.  7.  §1).  Soon  after,  Feli.x,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cvprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  (ib.  7.  §2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Caesarea,  on  occasion  of 
St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter ;  and  the 
narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Di-usilla  a  son 
named  Agiippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eraption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus, 
(^Joseph.  I.  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9).     [H.  A.] 

DULCIMER    {Sumphoniah,     n"'31Q01D),    a 
musical  instrument,  not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  but  mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and 
at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  fonn  of  X''JD''D,  along 
with  several  other  instruments,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a  golden  image 
set  up  for  national  worship  during  the  period  of 
the  captivity  of  Judah.     Luther  translates  it  lute. 
Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Semus,  who  considers 
simpJionia  to  be  the  same  with  tibia  obliqua  (irAa- 
Yiav\os)  ;   he  also  quotes  Isidorus  (ii.   22),   who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  long  dmm.     Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon 
{Comm.  on  Dan.^  describes  the  Sumphoniah  as  the 
bag-pipe,   an   opinion   adopted   by   the  author  of 
Sciiilte-hag-giborim  (Joel  Brill's  Preface  to  Men- 
delssohn's version  of  the  Psalms)  by  Kircher,  Bar- 
tholoccius,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics.   The 
same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or  Zam- 
pogna.    With  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
a  gi-eat  difference  of  opinion  prevails.    Some  trace  it 
to  the  Greek  ffvix^cuvia,  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to 
this  view,  expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek 
word  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee 
tongue :   it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  instru- 
ment Dulcimer  (A.  V.)  was  introduced  into  Baby- 
lon  by  some  Greek  or  Western-Asiatic  musician 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast  of  the  Jlediten-a- 
nean.     Others,  with  far  greater  probability,  regard 
it  as  a  Semitic  word,  and  connect  it  with  JSDD, 
"a  tube"  (Fiirst).     The  word  jlSOD  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  (Succa  36  a),  where  it  evidently  has 
the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe.     Laudau  {Aruch.  Art. 
|1QDD)    considers    it    synonymous   with   siphon. 
Ibn   Yahia,   in   his   commentary  on   Dan.    iii.   5, 
renders    it    by    tJ'13S3"11i<   {opyava),   organ,    the 
well-known  powerful  musiciil  instrument,  composed 
of  a  series  of  pipes.     Puabb.  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf 
quotes  {Lexic.  Talmud,  p.  1504),  translates  it  by 
the  German  word  Leier  (lyre). 

The  old  fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed bv  Dr.  Busby  {Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each 
end;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the 
lono-est  36 :  it  is  played  with  two  small  hammers 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  peribnner.  [D.  W.  M.j 
DU'MAH  (n?D-l"n  ;   Aou/ua,  'iSouua,  'iSou/iaia, 


*  "  Sicera  Hebraeo  sermone  omms  potio,  quae  in- 
cbriare  potest,  sive  ilia,  quae  frumento  conficitur  sive 
pomorum  succo,  aiit  cum  favi  decoquuntur  in  dulccni 


et  barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmariun  fructus  expri- 
muntur  in  llquorem,  coctisquc  fi-ugibiis  aqua  pinguior 
coloratur." 
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Duma),  a  son  of  Islimael,  most  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and 
thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  dis- 
trict, inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In  Gen.  xxv.  14, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  .30,  the  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi.  11),  in 
the  "  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir,  the 
forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
Doomnt-el-Jendel,'^  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived ; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tra- 
ditionists,  wlio  have  the  same  belief  {Mir-at  ez- 
Zeiiidn).      The    latter,    however,    err    in   writing 

" Ddwmat-el-Jendel"  {^SJ<L.\    iLo»i);   while 

the  lexicogi-aphei-s  and  geographers  of  their  nation 
expressly  state  that   it  is   correctly  "  Doomat-cl- 

Jendol,"  or  " Boomd-el-Jendel"  (  \jvij.|   SLo*i 

01"  j^Jsiii    iL««.i)>   signifying  "  Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (Si/idh  M.  S.,  Marasid,  and  Mush- 
tarak,  s.  v.)  ;  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
*'  stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift"  {Kdtnoos),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  "  Knreii/dt"  of  \]'ddi-l-Kurd^  (Marasid, 
s.  V.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  "  Doomat-el- 
Jendel ;"  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  "  Marid  "  (^  ,Lo). 

It  should  be  obsen'ed  that  there  are  two 
"  Doomahs  ;"  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D.  el- 
'Erdk.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of  Mo- 
hammad, is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab  autho- 
rities, and  probability  also,  are  in  favour  of  the  prior 
antiquity  of  the  former.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DU'MAH  (HD-n  ;  "Peixvi.  ;  Alex.  'VovfjLi  ; 
Euma),  a  city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah, 
near  Hebron  (.losh.  xv.  5'2).  In  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  {Kdl)fj.Tj  jxeyiaTTt),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daioma  (i.e.  "  the  south," 
from  the  Hebi'ew  D^"^^/.  Eleutheropolis  not  being 
ceilainly  known,  this  description  does  not  aflbrd 
much  clue.  Kobinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  ed-Dawneh,  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Rob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be  Dumah. 
(See  also  Kiepert's  Map,  1856  ;  and  van  de  Velde's 
Memoir,  308j.  [G.] 

DUNG  ^^^5,  hhi,  nXV,  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  fonncr  geneially,  apjilied  to  men ; 
JD'T  Ei'TS  V'SV,  to  brute  animals,  the  second  ex- 
clusively to  animals  ollered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  third 
to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses  of  dung 
were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  Themanuie 
consisteil  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure 
(n^DTD  "103,  lit.  mcZwn^waie/-,  Is.  XXV.  10),  or  the 

*  The  "  t "  in  Doomat  is  thus  written  for  "  h  "  by 
grammatical  eonstruetion. 

''  Winer,    in    his    art.    '  Duma,'    quoting    Hitzig 
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sweepings  (nn^D,  Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  which  were  carefully  removed  from  ibout 
the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (n'SK^K)  outside 
the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spot's  (hence  the 
dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Keh.  ii.  13),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mischn.  Sheb. 
■^>  §1-3)-  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  sign  of  the 
deepest  dejection  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7  ;  Lam. 
iv.  5  ;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  mode 
of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inseiting  it  (Luke  xiii.  8j,  as 
still  practised  in  Southern  Italy  (Trench,  Parables, 
p.  356).  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  sxis.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11, 
viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5):  hence  the  extreme  oppro- 
brium of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  direc- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness 
with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  H'.) : 
it  was  the  gi-ossest  insult  to  tm-n  a  man's  house 
into  a  receptacle  for  it  (HNinJO,  2  K.  x.  27 ;  -I^IJ 
Ezr.  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,^  i'ii.  29,  "dunghill'" 
A.  V.) ;  public  establishments  of  that  nature  are  still 
found  in  the  lai-ge  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's 
Aleppo,  i.  34).  The  expression  to  "cast  out  as 
dung"  implied  not  only  the  oflensiveness  of  the 
object,  but  also  the  ideas  oi  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10), 
and  still  more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37  ;  Jer.  viii. 
2).  Tl-.e  reveience  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not 
permit  the  pi  enunciation  of  some  of  the  tei  ms  used 
in  Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words 
were  substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27, 
xviii.  27  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not 
exiend  to  ordinary  matters.  The  teim  (XKv^aKa 
("dung,"  A.  v.,  Phil.  iii.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of 
any  kind  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute :  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat,  which  it  produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  pui-pose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57) :  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  flying  eggs  out  of  it  (liussell,  i. 
39) :  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  fiat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  ii.  141).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DUNGEON.     [Prison.] 

DU'EA  (X>n;  Aefip6.;  Dura),  the  plain 
wheie  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  a 
tract  a  little  below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (Layard,  Xin.  4'  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the 
name  Dur  is  still  found.  But  1.  this  tract  pi-o- 
bably  never  belonged  to  Babylon;  2.  at  any  rate  it 
is  too  far  fiom  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up  ;  for  the  plain  of  lAna  was  in  the 
■province  or  district  of  Babylon  (733  n^HM) 
and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ;  3.  the 
name  Dur,  in  its  modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any 
plain.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  "  valley")  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or 


(Zeller's  JaArJ.  1848),  has  complicated  the  question 
by  making  D.  cl-Jendel  distinct  from  D.  of  W5di-1- 
Kurii. 


DUST 

Diliiir.  He  has  discovered  on  this  site  the  pedestal 
of  a  colossal  statue,  and  regards  the  modem  name 
as  a  corrujition  of  the  ancient  appellation.    [G.  R.] 

DUST.    [Mourning.] 


E. 


EAGLE  {Nesher,  "It^'J  ;  aerJs ;  uqnila),  an 
unclean  bird  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  the 
osprey,  tlie  vulture,  and  the  gier  eagle,  in  Lev.  xi. 
13-18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12-17.  In  these  two  passages 
therefore  it  means  a  particular  species,  probably  the 
XpvffaieTOS  or  golden  eagle  {Aquila  chrysaeetos, 
Linn.)  ;  but  in  many  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
iVc'sAtv  must  be  taken  for  a  generic  term  embracing 
many  different  species  of  tlie  order  Raptores.  Thus 
eagle,  in  Mic.  i.  16,  means  the  VuttUr  harhcdus, 
which  is  bald  ;  while  in  Job  xxxix.  27  ;  Prov.  xxx. 
17  ;  and  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  the  eagle  which  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  the  slain,  is  the  Neophron  perc- 
nopterus,  or  Egyptiim  vulture  (see  Flin.  JI.  JST. 
10,  3,  "  quarti  generis  est  percnopterus  .  .  .  vul- 
turin^   specie — sola  aquilarum   exiuiima   fert    cor- 

s  <j  ^ 
pora").     In  Arabic     ^  i  is  a  generic  as  well  as 

a  specific  term,  the  root  being  in  Heb.  ^EJ'J,  in 
Arab,  yj^,  to  tear  with  the  beak.  The  charac- 
teristics of  eagles  refen'ed  to  in  Scripture  ai-e  their 
swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii.  49),  their  strength 
(Hos.  viii.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  8),  their  loftily  placed  nests 
(Jer.  xlix.  16),  their  care  of  their  young  both  in 
the  nest  and  in  .training  them  to  fly  (Deut.  xxxii. 
11 ;  Ex.  xix.  4),  and  their  moulting  (Ps.  ciii.  5). 
The  eagle  was  an  Assyrian  emblem,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  reference  in  Hab.  i.  8.  The  eagle- 
hea,ded  deity  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  that 
of  the  god  Nisroch ;  and  in  the  representations  of 
battles  trained  birds  of  this  order  are  frequently 
shown  accompanying  the  Assyrian  warriors  in  their 
attacks,  and  in  one  case  beajing  oil'  the  entrails  of 
the  slain.  From  the  Assyrians  the  use  of  the  eagle 
as  a  standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from 
them  probably  to  the  Romans.  [W.  D.] 

E'ANES  (Mdv-ns  ;  Esses),  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a 
name  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Harim,  Maa- 
SEiAH,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 
It  does  not  appear  whence  the  translators  obtained 
the  form  of  the  name  given  in  the  A.  V. 

EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  appa^dv,  a  Graecised 
form  of  pny,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  re- 
appears under  the  forms  arrhaho  and  arrha.  It 
may  again  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhes,  and  in 
the  old  English  expression  ^f«-/'s  or  Arle's  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1 7),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for  surety 
(Prov.  svii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv.  14).  The 
Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more  tech- 
nical sense  as  signifving  the  deposit  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  any  thing  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
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purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  caiTying  out 
of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30).  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in 
this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-payment, 
and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
deposit  with  the  future  full  payment ;  whereas  a 
pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract.  Thus 
the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit  "  implies,  be- 
yond the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
The  payment  of  eamest-money  under  the  name 
of  arrabon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occuiTences 
of  Arab  life.  fW.  L.  B.] 

EARRINGS.  The  word  On.,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  refen-ing  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  eaning.  The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 
D^JTN'3  ■^t^•X  U\l  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ?|X"?y  Dp_  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not 
specified,  and  the  only  clue  to  the  meaning  is 
the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined 
sense  in  Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  Prov.  xrv. 
12 ;  Hos.  ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the 
ean-ing  was  made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii. 
2),  and  its  tbiTn  circular,  as  we  may  infer 
fi-om  the  name  ?''5y,  by  which  it  is  described 
(Num.  xxxi.  50  ;  Ez.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape 
usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  iii.  370). 
They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  I.  c).  It  has  been  infened  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they 
were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passages  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former  an 
order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terras  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have 
been  implicitly  included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount 
of  the  gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not 
the  character  of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which 
is  still  noticeable  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia  (Wellsted's  Tracels,  i.  321).  The  mention  of 
the  sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  isomitted 
in  the  LXX.)  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
worn  ;  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews 
presented  an  exception  to  the  almost  univeisal 
practice  of  Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  (Winer,  Bealwijrt.,  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The 
earring  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions  Xt^'^p,  a 
holy  thing;  and  in  Is.  iii.  20  the  word  D*E^n<, 
prop,  amulets,  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  earrings.  [Amulet.]  On  this 
account  they  were  suiTcndered  along  with  the  idols  by 
Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv.4).  Chardin  describes 
earrings,  with  talismanic  figures  and  chanicters  on 
them,  as  still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  Anti- 
quities, ii.  305).  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  rings  :  they  were  called  012*03  (from  f]tj3 
to  d<-op)  a  word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26  SpfiiffKoi ; 
inonilin;  collars  or  sweet  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in 
Is.  iii.  I9,Ka96jua;  torques;  chains  or  stceet  balls, 
A.  V.  The  size  of  the  earrings  still  worn  in 
eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among 
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ourselves  (Hamier's  Observations,  iv.  pp.  311, 
314)  ;  hence  they  foiTned  a  handsome  present  (Job 
xlii.  11),  or  ottering  to  the  service  of  God  (Num. 
xxsi.  50).  [W.  L.  B.] 


Egyptian  Earnngs,  from  Wilkin, 


EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed  ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language 
discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use  of  se- 
parate terms,  Adarnah  (HDIX)  for  the  former, 
Erets  (}^7.^)  for  the  latter.  As  the  two  are  essen- 
tially distinct  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adarnah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
giouud,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  hence  the  expression  ish  adarnah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adarnah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolo- 
gical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam,]  The  opinion 
that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  61,  70; 
Plat.  Eep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
341 ;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9  ;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24)  ; 
Bahr  {St/mb.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam :  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  do  cespite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  9  ; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.  Naaman's  request  for  tvi'o  mules' 
burthen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a 
local  god  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only 
on  his  own  soil. 

II.  Erets  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  (Introd. 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  mejining  etymologically  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense: — 1.  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10);  3.  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32);  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15) ; 
aud  5.  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concoi-n 
us,  the  first  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geo- 
graphy. 

I.  Cosmogony. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure. 
This  arises  partly  fi'om  the  ulterior  objects  which 
led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and  still 
more  from  the  poetical  colouring  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  The  books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and 
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I'salms  supply  the  most  numerous  notices  :  of  these, 
the  two  latter  are  strictly  poetical  works  and  their 
language  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  poetical 
expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have  we  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  historical  and  systematic  statement, 
and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch — an  outline— which 
ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  aud  through  the  same  )-eligious 
medium  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of  crea- 
tion itself,  as  recorded  iu  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience 
of  man  ;  human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally 
was,  from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to 
find  an  adequate  term  to  describe  the  act ;  for,  our 
word  "  create"  and  the  Hebrew  bara,  though  most 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  an  original  crea- 
tion, are  yet  applicable  and  must  necessarily  be 
applicable  to  other  modes  of  creation  ;  nor  does  the 
addition  of  such  expressions  as  "  out  of  things  that 
were  not "  (e|  ovk  ovtoiv,  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "  not 
from  things  which  appear "  {p}]  4k  (pcuvopivoiv, 
Heb.  xi.  3)  contribute  much  to  the  force  of  the  de- 
claration. The  absence  of  a  term  which  shall  de- 
scribe exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a  neces- 
sary infirmity  of  language:  as  the  event  occurred 
but  once,  the  cori'esponding  term  must,  in  order  to 
be  adequate,  have  been  coined  for  the  occasion  and 
reserved  for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  same  observation  applies,  though  in 
a  modified  degree,  to  the  description  of  the  various 
processes  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original 
matter.  Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  tlie  forms  of 
matter  in  their  relations  primai-ily  to  God,  and 
secondarily  to  man — as  manifesting  the  glory  of 
the  former,  and  as  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
latter.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes 
creation  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
Divine  attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
accordingly  he  throws  this  narrative  into  a  form 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these 
attributes.  In  relation  to  the  latter  he  selects  his 
materials  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
subordination  of  all  the  orders  of  material  things 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  if  the  simple  narrative  of  creation  omits 
much  that  scientific  researcli  has  since  supplied, 
and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  objects. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughout  one  of  a  transcend- 
ental character ;  it  should  consequently  be  subjected 
to  the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  are 
entirely  beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Divine  Jlajesty.  The 
style  of  criticism  applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  unfrequently  by  the  supporters  of 
Revelation,  is  such,  as  would  be  subversive  of  many 
of  the  most  noble  and  valuable  portions  of  the 
Bible.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  Hebrew  Cosmogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe 
itself,  every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  unicerse  : 
"the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19  ; 
Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  th(!  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent 
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ill  which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of  be- 
ueticence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This  appears 
iiom  the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices  :  the  ex- 
istence of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subsequent  to 
it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 
(y^ipi),  is  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth ;  it  had  its  "  foundations  "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  oilices  were  (1.)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7  ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth  ;  (2.)  to  serve  as  the  sub- 
stratum  {(XTepico/xa  or  "  firmament ")  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  wei-e  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.  Their  offices  were  (1.)  to  give  light ;  (2.) 
to  separate  between  day  and  night ;  (3.)  to  be  for 
signs,  as  in  the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  ;  for  seasons,  as  regulatmg  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as 
religious  festivals;  and  for  days  and  years,  the 
length  of  the  former  beuig  dependent  on  the  sun, 
the  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  .of 
sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14-18) ;  so  that  while  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  they  held  "  dominion " 
over  the  earth  (Job  x.xxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was 
exercised  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
of  earth  (Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was 
the  existence  of  heaven  and  the  heavenlv  bodies  de- 
signed for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall 
simultaneously  perish  (2  Pet.  iii.  10):  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of 
necessity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29)— 
theii-  sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the 
counterpart  of  their  joyous  song  when  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect ; 
in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  His  in- 
finite attributes ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of 
his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  witli 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  dependently 
upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in  subjection 
to  Him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis  express  in 
broad  terms  this  leading  principle ;  however  difficult 
it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  express 
•this  truth  adequately  in  human  language,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination 'of  matter  to 
God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  passage,  as 
well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation  :  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  wall 
of  God  :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first 
vivifying  capacities  from  the  infiuence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooding  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2)  ;  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  its  condition  were  the 
direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God's  will ;  no  in- 
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terpositiou  of  secondary  causes  is  recognised  ;  "  He 
spake  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9)  ;  and  the  pointed 
terseness  and  shai-pness  with  which  the  writer  sums 
up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three  expressions 
"  God  said,"  "  it  was  so,"  "  God  saw  that  it  was 
good" — the  first  declaring  the  divine  volition,  the 
second  the  immediate  result,  the  third  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  work — harmonises  aptly  with  the 
view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the  earth 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the  scene 
on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  displayed: 
the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  1, 
civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9  ;  Jer. 
V.  22),  "  mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cediu-s,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and 
flying  fowl"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed  one 
or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  character. 
So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature — the 
thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  .\xx\ii.  .5),  the  light- 
nings His  aiTows  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  17),  wind  and  storm 
His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earthquake,  the 
eclipse  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His  presence 
(Joel  ii.  10 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Lulce  x.xi.  25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode — light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
' '  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  " 
(Ps.  civ.  14) ;  the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
civ.  23)  ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food ;  the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work  of 
each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application  to 
the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
— a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surfiice,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  waste  and 
empty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
tohu,  hohu,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped 
in  darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually 
brought  into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspi- 
cuous, as  to  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by 
the  name  Muiulus.  Thus  also  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light, 
the  light  before  the  fii-mament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself, 
at  first  the  elementary  principle,  sepai'ated  from 
the  darkness,  but  without  defined  boundaries ; 
afterwards  the  illuminating  bodies  with  their  dis- 
tinct powers  and  olHces — a  progression  that  is  well 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  or 
and  maor  ("IIK)  "11X0).  Thus  also  with  the  orders 
of  living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good"  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  tlie 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly  Mo.^es 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — light  to  the  first,  the  firma- 
ment to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and  plants  to  the 
third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and 
fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The 
manner,  in  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance :  it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: "God  said"  and  then  "  it  was."  But  the 
progi-essiveness,  and  consequently  the  individuality 
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of  the  .acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  i 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
would  have  resolved  it-self  into  a  single  continuous 
act.  The  period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a  day — the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire 
cessation  of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.  That  a  natural  day  is  represented  uniler 
the  expression  "  evening  was  and  morning  was," 
admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt ;  the  term  "  day  " 
alone  may  refer  sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period 
contemporaneous  with  a  single  event ;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  day,  "  evening  and  morn- 
ing ''  are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days 
are  noticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of 
language  admits  of  our  understanding  the  term  in 
anything  else  than  its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of 
24  hours  than  as  "  evening,  morning"  (If^S  y^V, 
Dan.  viii.  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  vvxO-r)iJ.epov, 
and  although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews 
in  their  use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements 
than  do  we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortniijht  or 
ne'nnight ;  in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
and  not  the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calcu- 
lated, is  intended  ;  so  that,  without  the  least  incon- 
sistency either  of  language  or  of  reality,  the  expression 
may  be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation 
of 'the  sun.  The  application  of  the  same  expres- 
sions to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day"  in 
the  4th  commandment  without  any  indications  that 
it  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the 
view  above  stated.  The  interpretation  that  "  even- 
ing and  morning  "  =  beginninr/  and  end,  is  opposed 
not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand, 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.  Thus  the  simple 
fact  "  God  created  man"  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance 
of  which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  and  so 
also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6 
to  the  Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of 
partial  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  (Ps.  civ.  8, 
"  the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend  ;"  comp. 
Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in  Gen. 
i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  finnament, 
was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's 
surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the  element 
of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  3,  14 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  light ;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
jiillars  (Job  ix.  6  ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6;  Ps.  civ.  5; 
Prov.  viii.  29) ;  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets"  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).     The  more  philosophical 
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view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
foraner  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Heugstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression "  water  under  the  earth "  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  conti'asted  with  "heaven  above"  and 
"  earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.  Beneath  the  earth's 
surface  was  sheol  (y\ii^),  the  holloio  place,  "  hell  " 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geography. — We  shall  notice  (1)  the  views 
of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features ;  (2) 
the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and  their 
progressive  acquaintance  with  those  countries.  The 
world  in  the  latter  sense  was  sometimes  described 
by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (73R),  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  o'tKovixfvr]  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language 
is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  meta- 
phorical. "There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same 
ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  world 
was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  J-IH,  circle,  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  horizon 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  sky),  bonlered 
by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
centre  (Ez.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like 
Delphi,  as  the  navel  ("I-13D ;  Judg.  ix.  37  ;  Ez. 
xxrs'iii.  12:  LXX. ;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  ano- 
ther view  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  '. 
of  the  world.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  admit  of  a  different  interpretiition  ;  Jeru- 
salem might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense  ;  for 
Palestine  was  situated  between  the  important  em- 
pires of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  between 
them  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.  A  different  view  has  been  gathered 
from  the  expression  "four  corners"  (711033.  gene- 
rally applieil  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implviug  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stretched  out,  according  to  liratosthenes'  comparison  ; 
but  the  temi  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the  world 
(.Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13;  Is.  xi.  12,  .Kxiv.  16; 
Ez.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Bahr 
{Symholih,  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
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been  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and  the 
latter  as  IJie  symbolical  representation  of  the  earth's 
form.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion  ;  in  many  passages 
the  "  earth,"  or  "  whole  earth,"  is  used  as  co-exten- 
sive with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  ff., 
xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxx\'ii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbis  terranim;  the  "  ends  of  the 
earth"  (01  Vp)  in  the  language  of  prophecy  ap- 
plied to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king- 
doms, especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediten-anean 
in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9)  ;  but  occasionally  the 
boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv.  16  ; 
Zech.  ix.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  Without  unduly  press- 
ino-  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which 
they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18  ; 
Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shall  presently  trace  the  progress 
of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass ;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 
a  person  facing  the  east,  before  (Q^p^,  behind 
(liriN),  the  right  hand  (PO^),  and  tiie  left  hand 
(7X?0b''),  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
iind  N'.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9)  ;  sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (mT?3),  the  setting 
(N'UO,  Ps.  1. 1),  the  brilliant  qiiarter  (Qll'l,  Ez. 
xl.  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (|1Q^,  Ex.  xxvi.  20  ; 
comp.  the  Greek  C6(pos,  Horn.  11.  xii.  240)  ;  some- 
times as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9) ; 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics, the  sea  (D^  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
14),  the  parched  (n|IJ)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xrv'ii.  9), 
and  the  mountains  (Dnil)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4). 
The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  pai't  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence 
pei'haps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
(Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the  quarter  in 
which  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22  ;  margin ;  comp.  Her.  iii. 
116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities  ;  for  we  find  the  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xxx.  6  ;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  eai'th's 
surface  ;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (D')  is  applied 
to  the  sea  (Mediten-anean),  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine, 
and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is.  xviii.  2), 
and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1):  mountain 
("IH)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai  or 
Arai-at,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh.  xi.  16)  ;  river 
("inj)  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3  ; 
Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivei-s  (Is.  xliv. 
27).     Their  vocabulaiy,  however,  was  ample  for 
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describing  the  special  features  of  the  lands  with 
whicli  they  were  ac(iuainted,  the  terms  for  the 
diflierent  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
springs  being  very  numerous  and  expressive.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  adequate  ideiis  of 
descriptive  geography  expressed  in  the  directions 
given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17-20)  and  in  the 
closing  address  of  Moses  ( Deut.  viii.  7-9)  ;  nor 
less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  mid  the  variety  of 
almost  technical  teniis,  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  from  the 
Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The  chief 
source  of  inforaiation  open  to  them,  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  fi-om  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  infonned 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediten-anean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China.* 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Piilestine: — 1.  Seas  —  the 
MediteiTanean,  which  was  termed  the  "  great  sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "western  sea"  (Deut.  xi.  24)  ; 
the  Ked  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  sea  of  Suph," 
sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "Egyptian  sea"  (Is. 
xi.  15) ;  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt 
Sea "  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  "  Eastern  Sea "  (Joel  ii. 
20),  and  "  Sea  of  the  Desert "  (Deut.  iv.  49) ; 
and  the  Sea  of  Chiunereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11);  2.  Rivers— the  Euphrates,  which  was  spe- 
cifically "the  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "the 
great  river"  (Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was 
named  either  Yor  (Gen  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh, 
xiii.  3)  ;  the  Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel 
(Dan.  X.  4) ;  the  Chebar,  Chaboras,  a  tributary  to 
the  Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3)  ;  the  Habor,  probably 
the  same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cha- 
boras that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; 
the  river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5)  ;  and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  Abana  {Barada),  and  Phai-par 
(2  K.  V.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen. 
ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden.  3.  Mountains — Arai-at  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4);  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb 
(Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near  Petra ; 
Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar  (Gen.  x.  .30) 
in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  impoi-t- 
ant,  additions  are  made  in  caps.  xxv.  and  xxxvi., 
ami  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Al- 
thou'j-h  the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
stronoly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  liis  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to 
he  purely  geogiaphical  designations;  Aram,  for  in- 

»  The  geographical  questions  arising  out  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discussed  in  9 
separate  article.     [Eden.] 
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stance,  means  high  lands ;  Canaan,  low  lands ; 
Eber,  the  land  across,  or  beyoncl ;  Sidon,  fishing 
station;  Madai,  central  land;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered ;  Mizraim,  still  more  remarkably  from  its 
dual  form,  the  two  Egypts ;  Ophir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  gi'eat  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ;  Japhet,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west ; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egvpt ;  and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country;  the  last  is,' how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races 
have  not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the 
lands  they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or 
less  doubtful.  For,  the  migrations  of  the  various 
tribes  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of 
tlie  name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even 
in  Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  difl'e- 
rent  periods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality. 
Thus  Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been 
located  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's 
time,  north  of  that  range  ;  Gomer  at  the  fonner 
period  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea. 
i^gain,  the  terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface;  Chittim, 
oiiginally  Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
more  westerly  lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  if  not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  while  Tarshish  may  without  contradiction 
have  been  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  and  the  coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Pos- 
sibly a  solution  may  be  found  for  the  occun-ence  of 
more  than  one  L)edan,  Sheba,  and  Havilah,  in  the 
fact  that  these  names  represent  districts  of  a  certain 
character,  of  whicli  several  might  exist  in  different 
parts.  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  how 
numerous  are  the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced 
into  this  subject ;  unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost 
impossible ;  nor  need  it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in 
the  present  work  the  views  of  different  writers  are 
found  at  variance.  The  principle  on  which  the 
following  statement  has  been  compiled  is  this — to 
assign  to  the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits 
within  which  the  nations  have  been,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out, 
as  far  as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  "  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,"  i.  e.the  coasts  ami  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranejin  sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in  the 
following  order: — Javan,  the  lonians,  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
Aeolians,  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim,the  Dar- 
dani,  in  Illyricum  :  Tiras  in  Thrace  ;  Kittim,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus  ;  Ashkenaz  in  I'hrygia  ;  Gomer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north,  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus  ;  jMesliech, 
the  Moschici  in  Colchis ;  Magog,  Gogarene,  in 
northern  Annenia ;  Togannah  in  Armenia ;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cush,  pi-o- 
bably  an  appellative  simiku-  to  the  Greek  Aethiopia, 
applirable  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and 
eastern  Africa ;  Mizraim  in  Egypt ;  Phut  m 
Libya ;  Naphtuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Egypt ;  Caphtorim, 
in  Egypt ;  Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border 
of  Palestine  ;  Pathrusim  in  Egypt ;  Seba  in  Meroe  ; 
Sabtah,  on    the   western    coa.st    of  the    straits   of 
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Bah-el-rnandeh ;  Havilah,  more  to  the  south  ;  and 
Sabtechah  in  the  extrenve  south,  where  the  So- 
maidi  now  live ;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia ;  Kaamah 
and  Dedan  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  In  the  central  part  of  the  world  were 
the  Shemites :  Elam,  Elymais,  in  Persia ;  Asshur 
in  Assyria ;  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis,  in  northern 
Assyria ;  Lud  in  Lydia ;  Aram  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  descendants  of  Joktan  in  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  cap.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nahataea ;  Kedar,  Kedrei  (Plm. 
V.  12);  Dumah,  Dumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geogi-aphical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a 
spice-bearing  land,  Tema,  an  arid  or  southern  land. 
Again,  in  cap.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  country  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Palpstine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites, 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  were  displaced  by 
the  descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
hereditary  connexion  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  impoi-tance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far  tlie 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
Padan-aram,  or  Aram-Naharaim  ;  in  the  north  was 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to  which  Terah 
migiated  ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital,  Babel ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad,  Calneh,  Nineveh, 
Calah,  and  Resen  ;  aud  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Erech  and  Rehoboth  (Gen.  x.  10-12). 
From  the  same  district  issued  the  warlike  expe- 
dition headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  apparently 
was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the  Aelanitic 
gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in  the  tem- 
porary subjection  of  all  the  intervening  nations, 
the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Bashan),  tlie 
Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Arnon  and  Jabbok), 
the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Arnon),  and  the 
district  of  the  Amnlekites  (to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  few  geogi-aphical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some 
of  the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  pro- 
vince of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Rameses  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11);  On,  Heliopolis  ((Jen.  xli.  45);  Pithom, 
Fatnmus'i  (Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Magdolum'l 
(Ex.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  o]iportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world  ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
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Phoenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
south,  a  new  era  commenced.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  int'onnation  which  tlie 
Hebrews  derived  tVom  the  Phoenicians,  inasmucli 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterpiising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited ;  but  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  tlie  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geogi'aphy  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained :  we  have  notice  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea,  the  famed  horses  of  Armenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  %irly  be  inferred  that  more  infor- 
mation was  obtained  fi-om  that  source.  Whe1;her 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of 
the  tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Euxine — the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians 
(Gomel-),  and  the  Roxolani  (?),  or  -perhaps  Eussians 
(Rosch,  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text),  is  uncertain  : 
the  inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred 
about  Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to 
that  quarter. 

The  progress  of  infomiation  on  the  side  of  Afiica 
is  clearly  marked :  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  fonner  (Ez.  sxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph, 
and  afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13) ; 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later 
period,  as  No-Ammon  (Nah.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer. 
xlvi.  2.5)  ;  and  the  distant  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10). 
Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta;  Sin, 
Pelusium  (Ez.  xxx.  15)  ;  Pibeseth,  Buhastis  (Ez. 
XXX.  17)  ;  Zoan,  Tunis  (Is.  xix.  11);  Tahapanes,  or 
Tahpanhes,  Daphne  (.Ter.  ii.  16)  ;  Heliopolis,  under 
the  Hebraised  forai  Btthshemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13) ; 
and,  higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (Is. 
xxx.  4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to 
have  been  better  ascertained.  Cush  {Aethiopia) 
was  fixed  immodiately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tu-hakah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  capitid 
(2  K.  xix.  9)  ;  the  Luhiui  (^Lihyans,  perhaps  rather 
Nubians,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted foi-m  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  6)  appeal-  as  allies  of 
Egypt ;  and  with  them  a  people  not  pre^-iously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiims,  the  Trogloch/tes  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Pied  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  the 
Ludim  and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyi-ians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  impoi-tant  places  in  con- 
nexion with  these  events:  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushau,  Susa  (Dan.  ^-iii.  2) ;  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Ecbatana  (Ezr.  vi.  2) ;  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  rriii.  34) ; 
Caichemish,  Circesinin,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
9)  ;    Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
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(2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Pei-sia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1)  now  occur: 
whetlier  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  vuder  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  ai-e  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geogi-apliy :  the  e;irliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  bcvi. 
19,  under  the  name  of  ,Iavan  ;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  2],  the  term  definitely  applies 
to  Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefinitely 
used  for  the  Greek  settleim'nts.  If  Italy  is  de- 
scribed at  all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan. 
xi.  30). 

In  the  Jlaccabaean  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use :  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon, 
Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  X.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23) ;  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
6) ;  Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  l-3j.  Hence- 
forward the  geograph}'  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  tliat  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  departure 
from  the  Hebrew  text :  for  instance,  Mesopotamia 
stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10);- 
Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix  9)  ;  the  Chaldaeans 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17);  Graecia  for  Javan  (Dan, 
viii.  21) ;  Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10) ; 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Assyria  for 
Asshur  (Gen.  ii.14) ;  Idumaea  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
5) :  and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be  observed, 
does  occm-  as  an  original  Hebrew  name  in  the  later 
books  (Is.  xx-i.  13),  but  probably  in  a  restricted  sense 
as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EARTHENWARE.     [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (K'y']).  Earthquakes,  more 
or  less  ^-iolent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  numerous 
traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  however, 
are  but  few;  the  most  remarkable  occun-ed  in  the- 
reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1  ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  whiili 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that  mo- 
narch (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  fl^.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  a  gieat  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain 
being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  sum- 
mits. Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but 
his  account  is  by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words 
(tov  opovs  airoppayrjvai  rh  'i\fXLffv  rov  Kara  ti\v 
Svffiv)  can  hardly  mean  the  western  half  of  the 
mountain,  as  Whiston  seems  to  think,  but  the  half 
of  the  v-estem  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the  Jlount  of 
Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
height  particularly  should  be  tei-med  the  western 
mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  reidly  aflected  by  the  earth- 
quake. Hitzig  {Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests  tliat 
the  name  HTlti'D,  "  corruption"  may  have  origi- 
nated at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling  it  to  be 
descriljed  as  the  destroying  mountain,  in  tlie  sense 
in  which  the  term  occui-s  in  Jer.  li.  2.5.  An  earth- 
2  H2 
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qoake  occun-ed  at  the  time  of  our  Savioui-'s  cnici- 
tixioii  (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances tlian  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms  (7)  71) 
fo-eiadr]).  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  5,  §2)  records  a 
very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  B.C.  31,  in 
which  10,000  people  perished.  Earthquakes  are 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  3, 
§3),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Blatt. 
xxvii.  51);  the  fomier  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  A. D.  1783, 
whei-e  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a 
depth  of  more  than  200  feet:  and  again  by  the 
sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in  which 
the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfatf,  Schopfungsgesch. 
p.  115).  These  depressions  are  sometimes  on  a 
very  large  scale ;  the  subsidence  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake ;  similar  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  submersion  and  subsequent 
re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoli. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2  ;  comp. 
Jerome  ad  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  frequently  a  con- 
comitant of  earthquake.  [Darkness.]  The  awe, 
which  an  earthquake  never  fails  to  inspire,  "  con- 
veying the  idea  of  some  universal  and  unlimited 
danger"  (Humboldt's  Kosmus,  i.  212),  rendered  it 
a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (1  K. 
-xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  His  appearance  (Judg.  v.  4  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ.  32  ;  Am. 
viii.  8  ;  Hab.  iii.  10).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EAST  ipl\);  n"JTO).  The  Hebrew  terms, 
descriptive  of  the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  apphcation;  (1)  kedein  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  a  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  vS.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  (2)  mizrach  means  the  place  of 
the  Sim's  rising,  and  strictly  answers  to  the  Greek 
avaroK-fi  and  the  Latin  oriens ;  sometimes  the  full 
expression  K'l3K'"mtO  is  used  (Judg.  xi.  18; 
Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedem  and  mizrach  are 
used  together  (e.g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13;  Josh.  xix.  12), 
which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east  side  eastward." 
Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  hedem  should  be  used  when  the  four 
quai-ters  of  the  world  are  described  (;is  in  Gen.  xiii. 
14,  xxviii.  14  ;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  fl'.), 
and  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  vest  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3  ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  fi'om  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44 ;  Am.  viii.  12)  ;  exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again, 
hedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense  to 
describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  hence  it  occurs  in 
such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
XXV.  6  ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
term,  as  a  proper  name  ((Jen.  xxv.  '?,  eastward, 
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vnio  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lying  imme- 
diately eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia  [Bene-kedem]  ;  on  the  other 
hand  mizrach  is  used  of  the  far  east  with  a  less  de- 
finite signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 
In  describing  aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used 
indifferently  (compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16,  and  Josh, 
vii.  2  with  jnizrach  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v. 
10).  The  Ciist  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land 
stretched  out  in  these  directions  without  any  known 
limit.  In  Is.  ii.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery 
and  similar  arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2);  the  correct 
text  may,  however,  be  DDpD,  which  gives  a  better 
sense  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX. 
avaroXai  is  used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrach.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii.  9  ;  Kev.  xxi.  13  ;  comp. 
vii.  2,  xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  St.  John's  usage  to  insert  riXiov),  avaroXai 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29), 
and  not  avaroXi).  It  is  hai'dly  possible  that  St. 
Matthew  would  use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in 
succeeding  verses  (ii.  1,2),  particularly  as  he  adds 
the  article  to  avaroXii,  which  is  invariably  absent 
in  other  cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to 
imply  a  definiteness  in  the  locality — that  it  was  the 
country  called  DTp,  or  avaroX-fi  (comp.  the  mo- 
dern Anatolia)  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  ])oint 
of  the  compass  (dvaroAai)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
X.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.       [W.  L.  B.] 

EASTEE  (irdcrxa',  pascha).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4 — "  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as  the 
translation  of  Trdffxa-  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  ''robbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "  Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"  deputy "  (xiii.  7,  &c.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  p.  21).  For  all  that  regards  the  nature  and 
celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  translated,  see  Pass- 
over. [E.  H.  P.] 

EAST  WIND.     [Winds.] 

E'BAL,  MOUNT  {h2''V  in  ;  6pos  Tai^dX ; 
.loseph.  Vi^dAos  ;  Mons  Hebal),  a  mount  in  the 
pi-omiseil  land,  on  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  on 
the  promised  land,  to  "  put "  the  curse  which  should 
fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience 
was  to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  Gcrizim 
(Deut.  xi.  26-29).  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  ceremonial  in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on 
the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on 
Gerizim  responding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those 
on  Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levitcs,  who 
remained  with  the 'ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  11-2(5  with  Josh.  Hii.  80-35, 
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with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  ami  with  (lie  conimeuts 
of  tlie  Talmud  (Sota,  yU),  quoted  in  Herxheimer's 
I'entateuch).  But  notwithstanding  tlie  ban  thus 
apparently  laid  on  ]']bal,  it  was  further  appi)iiited 
to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to  be  erected 
to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn  stones  plas- 
teied  with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the  words  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  2-8).  On  this  altar  peace- 
ort'ei'ings  were  to  be  offered,  and  round  it  a  saciilicial 
feast  was  to  take  place,  with  otlier  rejoicings  (ver. 
t),  7).  Schohu's  disagiee  as  to  whether  there  were 
to  be  two  erections — a  kind  of  cromlech  and  an 
altar — or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law  inscribed  on 
its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  v.  1,  §19),  the  former  is  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Keil, 
on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words  themselves  may  per- 
haps bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  caiTying  out 
tliis  symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  "  on 
the  day"  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before 
tliey  "  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua 
appears  to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, after  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  the  execution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction 
of  Ai  had  been  despatched,  to  cai-ry  out  the  com- 
mand (Josh.  viii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears 
no  more  in  the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nahlus,  the 
ancient  Shecheji — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim 
on  the  south. 

(1)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 

(2)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
7),  and  in  Josephus's  time  their  names  appear  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then, 
as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  among  modem  travellers  by 
Maundrell  (Mod.  Truv.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention 
of  the  place  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xi.  30:  A.  V.  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh?"  Here 
the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  {Arabah, 
mistranslated  here  only,  "  champaign"),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  tnere,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  canMed  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (comp. 
vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  tiie  view  taken  by  Eusebius  {Onomasticon, 
TefiaK).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
dilliculty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
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being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans ;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
{\4yeTai),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  .Ionian  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is  merely 
translated  l)y  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  Samaritans  (yehementer  errant),  and 
expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but  with- 
out any  additional  information.  Procopius  and 
Epiphauius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  by  Keland  {Ful.  503-4  ; 
liiscell.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will 
perhaps  assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows :  "  Ai'e 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 
(^inX,  the  word  rendei-ed  "  the  backside  of  the 
desert,"  in  Ex.  iii.  1) — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ai-abah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh." 
If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part  of.  the 
difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer  maiks 
the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to 
encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  the  river,' 
in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  ac- 
tually on  record,  were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest  (Josh.  xvii.  18) 
located  about  Shechem.  The  word  now  rendered 
"beyond"  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  A.  V., 
and  it  certainly  throws  the  Iciality  much  fiu'ther 
back ;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking  landmark  of 
the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  were  standing  by  She- 
chem when  Abraham  first  entered  the  land,  and 
whose  name  probably  sui-vived  in  Morthia,  or  Ma- 
mortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  (Reland,  Miscell.  137,  9). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of  the 
words  "  over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is 
the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it. 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fresh  force: — "  For  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  otlier  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city — Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  {Ant.  v.  1,  §19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  He  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mount;uns.  They 
were  at  Shechem  (iiri  "Xikiikjiv),  and  from  thence, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to  Shiloh, 
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The  nan-ative  of  Joshua  is  rnoie  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  poitions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Jlerom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
:50-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some  doubt 
is  thrown  on  this  in  Josh.  viii.  30-35,  by  its  omission 
in  both  the  Vat.  and  Alex.  M.SS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  (5.  ^  P.  13); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  obsen-ed  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
lono-  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  sepa- 
rating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar, 
371)! 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Sama- 
ritan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  in  Kennicott  (Dissert.  2.), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775  ; 
quoted  by  Gesenius  de  Pent.  Sam.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agree  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cureings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears 
inconsistent,  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing, 
should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record 
of  the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  bless- 
ing, should  remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of 
any  kind.  2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  pre- 
dilection of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to 
fix  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  eiideuce  to  the  contrary)  that 
m  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Saina- 
ritans  were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  enjoying 
a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
wtiich  they  received  equally  with  tlie  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  f;ir  the  question 
may  be  aflected  b\  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  cei-tain, 
even  from  the  very  meagi-e  accounts  published 
(Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  App.  251,  2  ; 
and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Ar- 
diaeol.  Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  e\-i- 
dently  of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
there  is- a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal 
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was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  &c.),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  efiects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountains  are  ten-aced, 
and  Ebal  is  ''  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens "  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
hook,  332).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the  valley 
appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim  (Wilson, 
45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher  momitain  of  the  two. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  measurements, 
but  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  latest  ob- 
servations (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  178). 
Nahliis,  above  sea,     1672  ft. 

Gerizim      do.  2600  „   ..  above  Nabliis,  928  ft. 

Ebal  do.  about  2700  „  .  .  do.         1028  „ 

According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii.  71, — but  see 
Fiob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Ge- 
rizim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr.  Journ.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nablus  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti  Sa- 
lainiyah,  from  a  Blohammedan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wilson, 
71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported  to 
be  called ' Imdd-ed-Deen,  "  the  pillar  of  the  religion  " 
(Stanley,  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another  saint 
called  Amad  is  also  shown  (Ritter,  641),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connexion.  On 
the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing  the 
nameof '^sAar  (Rob.  iii.  132).  [Sychar.]    [G.] 

E'BED,  1.  (nny  =  "  slave  ;"  but  many  MSB., 
and  the  Syr.  and  Ai-ab.  Versions,  have  "13^,  Eber  ; 
'lojjS'^A  ;  Alex.  'A;8e5  ;  Ehed  and  Ohed),  father  of 
Gaal,  who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg. 
ix.  26,28,  30,  31,  35). 

2.  niV;  'n^^fl;  Alex.  'fl^V;  Ahed),  son  of 
Jonathan ;  one  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  retiu-ned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ez'-.  ^^ii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many 
passages  in  the  0.  T.  if  the  word  "slave"  or 
"  bondman"  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term 
£'6ec?, while  "servant,"  "attendant,"  or  "minister," 
were  used  to  translate  Na'ar,  Mcsliarct,  &c.  In 
the  addresses  of  subjects  to  a  niler,  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to 
us  at  once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his 
slave" — the  very  fonn  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  other 
Oriental  woi-ks — instead  of  "  his  servant."     [G.] 

E'BED-ME'LECH  C^^rri^y  ;  'AjSoe/ueAex  ; 

Abdemelech),  an  Aethiopian  eunuch  in  the  service 
of  king  Zedekiah,  through  whose  inteiference  Jere- 
miah was  released  from  prison,  ;md  who  was  on 
that  account  preseiTed  from  hann  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff.).  His 
name  seems  to  be  an  official  title  =  King's  slave,  i.e. 
rninister. 

EBEN-E'ZER  O^V^"  |35<,  "  the  stone  of 


*  For  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  name  in  iv.  1 
— the  definite  article  to  both  words — see  Ewald, 
Aiisfiihrl.  Lcbrb.  §290  rf. 
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help  ;"  'A/Sej/e'Cep  ;    Joseph.  Xldos  IffX^P^^  'i  ^"P'-^ 
Adjutorii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  do- 
frat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "help" 
recei  ved on  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
"  He  called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezer,  sayina;, '  hitheito 
hath  Jehovah  helped  us'"  {azaranu,  IJ^TX).     Its  j 
position  is  carefully  defined  as  between  MiZPEil—  ] 
"  the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous   emi- 
nences a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem — and  Shex, 
"  the  tooth  "  or  "  crag."     Neither  of  these  points, 
however,  have  been  identified  with  any  cerbiinty— 
the   latter   not   at  all.      According   to  Josephus's 
record  of  the  transaction  {Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone 
was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  KoiTaia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
car.      It   is  remai-kable   that  of  the  occunences 
of  the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1   Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1) 
are   found  in   the   order   of    the   narrative   befoie 
the  place  received  its  title.     But  this  would  not 
unnaturally  happen  in  a  record  written  after  the 
event,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as 
Eben-ezer  must  have  been.  [G.J 

E'BER  ("iny  ;  "E;3ep,  "E/Sep  ;  Heber),  son  of 
Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  'lA- ; 
1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion  between  Eber  and 
Heber  see  Heber  ;  and  for  the  factitious  importance 
attached  to  this  patriarch,  and  based  upon  Gen.  x. 
21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  Hebrew.  [T.  E.  B.] 

EBI'ASAPH  C51DJ4^? ;  'APiaa-dcp  and  'A^i- 
(ra(f> ;  Abiasaph),  a  Kchathite  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 
The  same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The 
name  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to 
be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  {ffabenim,  W^liV),  a  dark  very  hard 
kind  of  wool,  mentioned  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as 
brought  with  ivory  to  Tyre  by  the  men  ot  Deilan. 
It  is"  the  timber  of  the  Diospi/ros  ebcman,  Linn., 
and  is  found  both  in  Aethiopia  and  India,  though 
Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  115)  says 

"  sola  India  nigrum 

Fert  ebenum." 
It   was    highly    esteemed    by   the    ancients 


Theophr.  Hist.  PI.  iv.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.,  vi.  30,  §35, 
xii.  4,  §8,  9.  There  is  an  affinity  between  Habenim 
and  Oben  or  Eben,  a  stone.  Hence  perhaps  Ha- 
benim in  the  above  passage  may  have  the  force  of 
"  stony  wood,"  i.  e.  as  hard  as  stone,  lithoxyle, 
Germ.  Steinholz.  The  Semitic  word  is  the  origin 
of  tne  Greek  e^evos,  and  the  Latin  ebenum,  and 
it  has  come  back  into  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
,^.Ii<         ".^S     with   its  Greek    teimination. 

The  Hebrew  use  of  the  plural  arose  from  the  fact 
that  this  wood  was  exported  cut  into  logs  (comp. 
(pdKayyes  i^evov,  in  Herod,  iii.  97).  The  fine 
black  ebony  of  commerce  is  imported  from  Mauritius 
and  the  East  Indies.  Other,  but  inferior,  kinds,  are 
derived  from  Africa  and  Jamaica.  [W.  D.] 

EBEO'NAH.     [Abronah.] 
ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBATANA  (XnpnX;  'Afiadd,  'EK^drava  ; 
Ecbatann).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  this 
place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Many  of  the  best   commentators    understand  the 
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expression  NnJ3nN3,  iu  Ezra  vi.  2,  diliercntly, 
and  translate  it  in  area,  "  in  a  coffer"  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  the  margin). 
The  LXX.,  however,  give  iv  irSXei,  "  m  a  city,"  or 
(iu  some  MSS.)  iv'AixaBa  eV  TriJA.ei,  which  favouis 
the  ordinary  interpretiition.  If  a  city  is  meant, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas 
being  intended,  for  except  these  towns  there  was 
no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Medes  "  which  con- 
tained a  palace"  (Hl^il),  or  where  records  are  likely 
to  have  been  deposited.  The  name  'Achmetha  too, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  somewhat  remote  from 
Ecbatana,  wants  but  one  letter  oi  Hagmatana,  which 
was  the  native  appellation.  In  the  apocryphal 
books  Ecbatana  is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud.  i.  1,  2  ;  2  Mac.  ix.  3,  &c.)  ; 
and  uniformly  with  the  later  and  less  con-ect  spell- 
ing of  'EK^drava,  instead  of  the  earlier  and  more 
accurate  foim,  used  by  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  and 
Ctesias,  of ' A7;8aTa!'a. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
.Media,  the  Media  x\tropatene  of  Strabo  ;  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
province  known  as  j\Iedia  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linsou's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the  fonner  appears 
to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious  rains  at  Takht-i- 
Suleiman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47°  9')  ;  while  that 
of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Hamadan,  which  is  • 
one  of  the  most  impoiiant  cities  of  modern  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determining, 
when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the  northern 
or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few  writers 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities,  and 
they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
giaphical  notices  in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site. 
Tlie  northern  city  was  the  "  seven- walled  town" 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Cyras  (Herod,  i.  98-99, 
153  ;  comp.  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84)  ;  and  it  was  thus 
most  probably  there  that  the  roll  vvas  found  which 
proved  to  Darius  that  Cyras  had  really  made  a 
decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Vai-ious  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didad,  Fargaid  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least 
exaggerated.  "  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "  erected  a 
Var,  or  fortress,  sufficiently  lai'ge,  and  formed  of 
squai-ed  blocks  of  stone ;  he  assembled  in  the  place 
a  vast  population,  and  stocked  the  smTounding 
country  with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  tlie 
water  of  the  gi-eat  fortress  to  flow  forth  abimdantly. 
And  within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty 
palace,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in 
many  separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe 
the  fortress."  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  found- 
ation of  the  city  to  his  king  Deioces,  says  : — "  The 
Jledes  were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  city 
now  called  Agbafcrna,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of 
the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the 
battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a  crentle  hill,  favoui-s  this  arrangement  in  some 
decree,  but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art.  The 
number  of  the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and 
the  treasuries  standing  within  the  last.    The  circuit 
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of  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  descrijition,  recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a 
Athens.  Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  are  j  mode  of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the 
white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  I  period  in  question  in  a  neighboming  countiy.  The 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange :  all  these  are  i  temple  of  the  Seven  Splieres  at  Borsippa  was 
coloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have  their  i  adorned  almost  exactly  in  the  manner  which  He- 
battlements    coated    respectively   with   silver   and    rodotus  assigns   to   the   Median    capital    [Babel, 


gold.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people 
were  required  to  build  their  dwellings  outside  the 
circuit  of  the  walls"  (Herod,  i.  98-^9).  Finally, 
the  book  of  Judith,  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  professes  to  give  a  number  of  details, 
which  appear  to  be  drawn  chiefly  fiom  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  (Jud.  i.  2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-Salci- 
man,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  1.50  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  pi'imitive  character. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its 
brow ;  within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about 
8i)0  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round 
a  remarkable  lake.  This 
is  an  irregular  basin, 
about  300  paces  in  cir- 
cuit, filled  with  water 
exquisitely  clear  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  which 
is  supplied  in  some  im- 
known  way  from  below, 
and  which  stands  uni- 
formly at  the  same  level, 
whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  ini- 
gating  the  lands  which 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
This  hill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it 
appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary route.  On  three 
sides  —  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north — 
the  acclivity  is  steep  and 
the  height  above  the 
plain  imifbrm,  but  on 
the  east  it  abuts  upon 
a  hilly  tract  of  gi-ound, 

and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ad- 
jacent countiy.  It  cannot  therefore  have  ever 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit  of 
seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  "  no  traces  remain  of  any  vjull  but  the 
upper  one  "  {As.  Juurn.  x.  p.  52).  Still,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow 
this  style  of  defence,  and  as  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus is  confirmed  by  the  Annenian  historian, 
writing  clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  eailicr 
author,  it  seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peace- 
ful times  of  the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  preser\-e  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the 
others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  deejay,  and  ulti- 
mately were  superseded  by  domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  coloin-ing  of  the  walls,  or  rather 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  been  considered  to 
mark  especially  the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus' 


TowEK  of]  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable 
that,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  city  under  the 
protection  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may 
have  been  colom-ed  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus 
has  a  little  deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which 
should  have  been  either  black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold, 
white,  blue,  silver — as  at  the  Borsippa  temple — or 
black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold — • 
if  the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets 
were  followed.  Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in 
external  ornamentation — which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable — is  foimd  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §10-12)  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant  place   down   to   the    13th   century   after 
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ExrLANATlON. 

Temple.  5.  Cemetery. 

6.  Riilge  of  lloek  called  "  the  Dmson." 
fith  shafts  and  capitals.  7-   Hill  called  "Tawilah,"  or  "  the  Stable." 

!  of  Abakai  Khan.  8.   Ruins  of  Kalisiah. 

9.  Rocky  hill  of  Zindani-Solciman. 

Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans '  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazai'a,  or  Canzaca, 
"  the  treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid 
up  in  it ;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  tenned 
Sliiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  con- 
quests, ab.  A.D.  1200  ;  and  its  final  ruin  is  su]v 
posed  to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  century 
{As.  Soc.  Jonrn.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
I]cbataiia  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
Hamndnn.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Oroiites, 
and  now  Elwend,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  histoiy.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapj/  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occii|)iod 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  .'Vrbcla  (Arr. 
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Exp.  Alex.  iii.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae.  In  tlie  wars  between 
his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken  and  re- 
tidven,  each  time  siifi'ering  largely  at  the  hands  of 
its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recogaised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  the 
Parthiaus  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never  descended 
below  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital,  and  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Persia,  it 
is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as  the 
residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  ?) — which  is  in 
Scriptm-e  declared  to  be  Susa  (Est.  i.  2,  ii.  3, 
&c.) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
105-110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  from  other  Oriental  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Itawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
As.  Soc.  Joum.  X.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).      [G.  R.] 

ECCLESIASTES  (fl^np,  Koheleth ;  'EkkXt,- 
ataffTrjs  ;  Ecclesiastes).  I.  Title. — The  title  of 
this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself  throughout  it.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  71  indicates 
that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transfeiTed  from 
the  office  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  suh  voc), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ezr.  ii.  57)  ;  and  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewald,  however  {Poet.  Biich.  iv.  p.  189),  connects 
the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  nDSH 
(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  licence 
iu  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  pro- 
per name,  appealing  to  Prov.  xsx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as 
examples  of  a  like  usage.     As  connected  with  the 

root  ?TX\>,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with  7T\'\> 
"assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  have  tlie  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  "  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly  "  (quoted  in  Preston's  Ecclesiastes,  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  ''E.KKX7)cnaffTf]s  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  {Praef. 
in  Eccl.'),  as  meaning  "  qui  coetum,  i.  e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  quern  nos  nmcupare  possurmts  Con- 
cionatorem;"  the  use  of  "Prediger"  by  Luther, 
of  "  Preacher  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  PHp  in  the  sense  of  collectmg 
things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led  perhaps 
by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself  any  greater 
unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters  of  Proverbs, 
Grotius  (inEccles.  i.  1)  has  suggested  ^vvadpoicrT'fis 
(compiler)  as  a  better  equivalent,  lu  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Herdei-  and  Jahn,  and  Mendelssohn 
has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i.  1,  and 
vii.  27,  m  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement  partly 
that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  ot  wise 
men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  tliat  lie  was. 
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liy  an  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from  the 
facts  of  a  wide  experience. 

II,  Cnnonicity . — In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testement,  P^cclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  Kolls  [Biijle],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altogether  unhesi- 
tating, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scrijitures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Blishna,  Shabb;is, 
c.  X.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  m  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  li4  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "  the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Koheleth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy," 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other  ;"  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  its  be- 
ginning and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;" 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Kolieleth,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  import- 
ance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com-^ 
mended  itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority 
by  which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had 
a  clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
between  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  tm-ning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
R.  Ob.  de  Bartenor  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv. 
349). 

III.  Author  and  Date. — The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in 
ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only 
"  son  of  David"  (i.  1),  who  was  "  king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12).     According  to  this  notion 
we  have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Con- 
fessions of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repent- 
ance which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  51st  psalm.     Additional  internal 
evidence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  lan- 
guage of  vii.  26-28,  as  hannonising  with  the  his- 
tory of  1  K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (some- 
what forced  perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the 
•  murmurs  of  the  people  against  Solomon  and  the 
I  popularity  of  Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people, 
1  alreail}^  recogTiised  as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohu 
1  and  Preston  in  loc).     The  belief  that  Solomon  was 
1  actually  the. author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the   Rabbinic  commentators 
and   the  whole   series  of  Patristic  writers.     The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
niudic  wiitcrs  which  ascribe  it  to  Hezekijih  (Baba 
!  Bathru,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  'Shalsh.  Hakkal>, 
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fol.  66  b,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  I 
understood  as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the  | 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of  j 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  {Praef.  in 
Eccles.")  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  different  hypo- 
thesirs.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thoiity  of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  informntiou  or  ciitieal 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
JDoth  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1-'21),  a 
claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the 
absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwai'ds. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  Proleg.  in  Eccles.  p.  5), 
to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  appears  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a 
priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be  decisive. 
The  hypothesis  that  eveiy  such  statement  in  a 
canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally  true, 
is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  writers  were 
debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which  were 
open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  literature 
of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendi, 
has  been  i-ecognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  i-epre- 
sentation  of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them 
guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration?  The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book 
wiitten  by  f-'olomon  would  not  necessarily  be 
inspired  and  canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
startle  us  in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer 
might  use  a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  ag(! 
and  country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotlieses  which  they  ha\-e 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  ex- 
teiTial  testimony,  these  are  drawn  chieiiy  from  the 
book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  tlie  time  when  the  older  Hebrew 
was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with  Aramaic 
forms  and  words  ((jrotius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  anil 
nearly  the  whole  series  of  Germmi  critics),  and  as 
such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest  gi'oup  of  books  of 
the  Old  Testjunent,  along  with  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Daniel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more  widely  ditTerent 
fi'otn  the  language  of  the  older  books  than  any  of 
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them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms 
again,  characteristic  of  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes, 
is  urged  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  than  that 
of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these  ob- 
jections by  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(Preston,  Eccles.  p.  7),  (fl)  that  many  of  what  we 
call  Arpmaic  or  Chaldee  forais  may  have  belonged 
to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew,  though  they  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant  writings ;  and 
(6)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them 
trom  his  '•  strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  a?ked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wi'ong 
of  which  his  own  misgovernment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  wiiter,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of  course, 
worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclusion.  There 
are  forins  of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which-  this 
half-:;ad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own 
life — this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth — is  the  most 
natural  expression.  Any  individual  judgment  on 
this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  therefore  to 
bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Jews  were  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from 
invasion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  mis- 
government  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king 
(Ewald,  Poet.  Biic/ier;  Kei],EinL  in  das  A.  T.  under 
Eccles.).  The  language  is  througliout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  suiTounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  16,  iv.  1,  V.  8,  vin.  "ll,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  nder  of  to-moiTow  (x.  .5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empii-e  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious. condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  and  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  genns  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  JIalachi.    In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agi-eement  between  the  use  of  TlX^JSH 

for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in  loc), 

and  the  I'ecurrence  in  Slalachi  of  the  terms  'JIK7?P 
mn^,  the  "  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the  true  priest 
being  the  great  agent  in.  accomplishing  God's  pur- 
poses. Significant,  though  not  conclusive,  in  either 
direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  con- 
temporaneous piojihetic  activity,  or  to  any  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  Tliis  might  indicate  a  time  befoie 
such  hopes   hail   become   prevalent   or   after   they 
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were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  miglit,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
throngli  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such  a 
character.  The  use  thioaghout  the  book  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name,  though 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  rather  than  with  tlie  relations 
Ijetween  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  His  people,  and 
theiefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the 
question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indi- 
cations of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  man's 
life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like 
those  which  afterwai'ds  developed  into  Sadduceism 
(iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious  literature  connected  with 
those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the 
hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too, 
that  the  absence  of  any  refei'ence  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings  in 
1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  argu- 
ments of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the 
traditional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant  hy- 
potheses of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
■  but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "One 
Shepherd"  {Comm.  in  Eccles.  in  loc),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  (Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.),  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule  ;  Bertholdt  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Hitzig,  circ.  204 
B.C.,  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  comparing 
these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts  relied 
upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  traditional 
belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent,  unless  we 
acfmit  the  explanation,  given  as  above,  by  Preston, 
with  the  notion  of  the  Salomonic  authorship. 

IV.  Flan. — The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before 
us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of 
the  0.  T.  the  great  stumbling-block  of  commenta- 
tors. Elsewhere  there  are  different  opinions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  soine,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  winters  were  perplesetl  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themselves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptui'es  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
(^Crit.  Sac.  Amama  in  Eccles.,  but  with  a  "  nescio 
ubi"  as  to  his  authority),  indicatej  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
[Praef.  in  Eccles.,  Comm.  in  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
fioro  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book  is 
comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  maNter  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Phi- 
lastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some  heretics 
who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows 
that  the  obscuritv  which  had  been  a  stunibhuir- 
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block  to  Jewish  teacheis  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  tiaccs  that  men's  minds 
were  diawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the 
book.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more 
recent  developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with 
an  almost  incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther, 
with  his  broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings 
of  a  man's  heart,  sees  in  it  (^Pracf.  in  Eccles.') 
a  noble  "  Politica  vel  Oeconomica,"  leading  men 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and  disorders  of 
human  society  to  a  true  endurance  and  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Grotius  {Praef.  in  Eccles.)  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought, 
and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  many  maxims, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  diti'erent  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Wai- 
burtoii  may  be  taken  as  the  ty|)e,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  154)  have  seen  in  the  language  of  ii.  18-21,  a 
proof  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  no  part  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel. 
Others  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  Davidson,  Mendels- 
sohn) contend  that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book 
was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sen- 
sual scepticism.  Otliers,  the  later  German  critics, 
of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and 
best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided, and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains 
the  germs  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
ducaean,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
point  out  the  seciet  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  good  that  comes  from  God  {Poet.  Bitch,  iv. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  foiTnal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
foi-mal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  developement  (Lowth,  de 
Sac.  Poet.  Heh.  Proel.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  miu'k  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet.  Buck.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  aie  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  na- 
ture, and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of 
the  greatest  works  that  have  mfiuenced  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily- 
systematized  knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the 
influence  of  great  thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet 
hardly  mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a 
scientific  classification — aie  we  likely  to  find  this 
apparent  want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of 
such  a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after 
truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  nlti- 
matc  discovery.  The  treatise  de  Iinitationc  Christi, 
the  Pense'es   of   Pascal,    Augustine's   Confessio^is, 
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widely  as  they  diri'er  in  other  points,  have  this 
feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  consciously 
reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  has 
passed,  the  foi-m  he  adopts  may  either  be  essen- 
tially diamatic,  or  it  may  record  a  statement 
of  the  changes  which  have  brought  him  to  his 
present  stats,  or  it  may  repeat  and  renew  the 
oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  another  which  had 
marked  that  earlier  espei'ience.  The  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  interwoven  both  the 
latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  has  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moral- 
ist writing  a  Homily  on  Virtue.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
phet delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in 
giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  wearmess 
of  life  ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  ovei-reflective, 
indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespere  has  given 
us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three  distmct 
examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest  fomi, 
but  who  has  through  all  this  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  a  divine  education,  and  has  learnt  from  it 
the  lesson  which  (lod  meant  to  teach  him.  What 
that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  ac- 
cordingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the  whole 
book  as  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I'unning  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter."  ^ 

(1.)  Ch.  i.andii.  This  portion  of  the  book  more 
than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  ex- 
perience had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7) ;  nor  is  he  led, 
a.s  in  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are 
transitory  to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are 
from  eternity.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  ever-recuiTing 
changes  he  iinds  no  progress.  That  which  seems 
to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  tb.e  old  (i.  8-11). 
Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  lie  had 
fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  tra- 
velled thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after 
wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  Lim 
(i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail, 
and  there  was  no  satisfactron  in  its  possession.  It 
could  not  remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the 
crooked  straight "(i.  15).  The  firet  experiment  in 
the  seai-ch  after  happiness  had  failed  and  he  tried 
another.  It  was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  high  fortunes  are  continually 
tempted — to  surround  himself  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  sensual  enjoynient  and  yet  in  thought  to 
hold  himself  above  it  (ii.  1-9),  making  his  very 
voluptuousness  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to 
enlarge  his  store  of  wisdom.  This — which  one 
may  perhaps  call  the  Goethe  idea  of  li!e — w;is  what 
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now  possessed  him.  But  this  also  failed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had  he  not  then  exhaiisted  all. 
human  experience  and  found  it  profitless?  (ii.  12). 
If  for  a  moment  he  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  and  that  he  was  wise 
(ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon  daikened  again  by  the 
thought  of  death  (ii.  15).  The  wise  man  dies  as 
the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is  enough  to  make  even 
him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labour  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii.  20).  Yet 
this  vei-y  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  fii-st 
section  closes  with  that  which,  in  ditierent  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life ;  this  is  from  the 
hand  of  God.  On  everything  else  there  is  written, 
as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1— vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  ditierent  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  pheno- 
mena of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst 
of  that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8)  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
changes  is  the  miiTor  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and 
is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  cliances 
of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as 
one  accepts  the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of 
peace  (iii.  13).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring 
cycle  of  nature,  which  had  befbi-e  been  irrititing 
and  disturbing,  now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  [Y 
we  suffer,  others  have  sutlered  before  us  (iii.  15). 
God  is  seeking  out  the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If 
men  repeat  injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in 
the  appointed  season  repeats  His  judgments  (iii.  IB, 
17).  It  is  ti'ue  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as 
well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  men  come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  aiid 
changes  like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it 
would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  the 
beast  (iii.  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All  are 
of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20). 
Theie  is  no  immediate  denial  of  that  conclusion.  It 
was  to  that  that  the  preacher's  experience  and  re- 
flection had  led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  personal  being  of  man  teiininates  with  his 
death,  he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit 
that  all  is  darkness  beyond  the  gi-ave,  and  still  there 
is  nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrujit.  But  the  preacher  is  re- 
tracing the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  liad 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  atbi-mal 
continuity,  smooth  over  its  rnggedness.  The  new 
track  on  which  he  w;is  entering  might  have  seemed 
less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the  self- 
centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  learns 
to  s3-(>npathise  with  sutfering  (iv.  1).  At  first  this 
docs  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is 
out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).     Indolence  leads  to 
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povfirty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  fi).  The  man 
wlio  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without  kindred 
to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  human  fellowship  (iv.  8-12). 
And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repe;ited.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
th.  V.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abmptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  lil'e,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  theii'  worst  forms.  Hj'pocrisy, 
imseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that 
was  what  the  rehgion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  "  Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyi-anny  of  petty  governors,  above 
the  might  of  the  king  himself  there  was  the  power 
of  the  Highest  (v.  8);  and  His  judgment  was  ma- 
nifest even  upon  earth.  Was  theie  after  all  so 
great  au  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the 
earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted?  (v.  9). 
Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier 
than  the  labom-ingman  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches?  (v.  10-12).  Was  there  anything  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  Did  he  no*--  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  fiom  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  His  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  bettei-  than  the  ri(;hes  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ?  (vi.  1-5).  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10— viii.  15.  So  far  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
expeiience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  fomid  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1)  ;  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance ;u-e  a  better  safe-guard  against  vain  speculations 
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than  any  foi-m  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10).  This 
\visdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower  things,  in 
their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearei'  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  227"; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  rela])se  into  the 
bittemess  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  roimd  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  univ-erse  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16 — xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he  started 
was  a  profound  con^'iction  of  the  inability  of  man 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
(viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when  death  is 
thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of 
the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(is.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground  or 
clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us  how  clear  an 
insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of  mankind  may  co- 
exist with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  gi'eat 
ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit  after 
truth.  In  ch.  xi.  however  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  spealvs  in  clearer 
and  higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous 
trains  of  thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought  into  a  more 
harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to 
seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but  to  do  good  to 
others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  or  disappoint- 
ments that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  His 
wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are  things  which 
he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he  cannot  solve 
(xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of  his  youth, 
whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him  (xi.  9). 
But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days  of  darkness, 
of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be  crushed, 
is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's  law 
of  retribution  (xi.  9,  lu).  The  secret  of  a  true 
life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigour  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
before  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of 
age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2,  6), 
before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.  The 
thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more  the  knell 
of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  eaitlily  (xii.  8) ; 
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but  it  leads  also  to  "the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought  and 
all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  iu 
the  end  fulfil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  iu  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  wiiter  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authoi'ity  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clue, to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible foiTii,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  trutli, 
which  had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  moaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  tnie 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the  son 
of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  foim  than 
in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  chai'acter  it  agrees 
with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteiies  of  God's 
government  which  the  drama  of  Job  brings  before 
us.  There  are  indeed  charactei'istic  difl'erences.  In 
the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  design  ;  in  the 
other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes  and 
oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
rhythmic  character  of  proA-erbial  forms  of  speech. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great 
mystery  presented  by  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
and  writes  as  one  who  has  known  those  sutl'eriugs 
in  their  intensity.  In  the  words  of  the  Preacher, 
we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or  satiety  of  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all  schemes  of 
life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differences  however 
the  two  books  illustrate  each  other.  In  both, 
though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led 
to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely gi-eat,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it ;  that  he  nmst  I'cfrain  from  things 
which  are  too  liigh  for  Iiim  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Literature. — Every  Commentary  on  the  Bible  as 
a  whole ;  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  tlie 
O.  T.  contains  of  coui-se  some  materials  for  the 
liistory  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretivtion  of 
the  book  now  before  us  ;  the  preface  and  annotations 
of  Grotius  {0pp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  tianslation  and  notes  of  Ewald  {Poet. 
Buck.  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of 
jihilosophical  criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  here, 
as  elsewhere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of 
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the  opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  1 6th 
and  1 7th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Ecclesiastes  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  by  Eichhom,  De 
Wette,  Jahn,  Hiivernick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief 
recent  critics  of  GeiTnany  as  to  the  authorship  and 
meaning  of  the  book.  Among  the  treatises  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned 
the  characteristic  Commentary  by  Luther  already 
referred  to  {0pp.  vol.  ii.  Jena,  15S0),  that  by 
Anton.  Corranus  in  the  16th  century,  int'Cresting 
as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  trace  a  distinct 
plan  and  order  in  it,  and  as  having  been  adopted  by 
Bishop  Patrick  as  the  basis  of  his  interpretation, 
the  Annotations  in  Koheleth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635, 
the  Translation  and  Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
published  in  German  by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771), 
the  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes 
by  Des  Voeux  (Lond.  1760),  written  chiefly  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  sceptics,  and  to  assert  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Scholia  of  Maldonatus,  better 
known  for  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  (Paris, 
1767),  the  commentaries  of  Knobel  (Leipzig.  1836), 
Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792),  Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794), 
Xachtigal,  .1.  Ch.  (Halle,  1798),  van  der  Palm 
(1784),  Kaiser  (Erlang.  1823),  Koster  (1831), 
Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818),  and  the  article  by  Vai- 
hinger,  in  the  Stud,  and  Crit.  of  1848.  English 
Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  barren  in  rela- 
tion to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exegesis  are  the  Commentary  by 
Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with  Prolego- 
mena, &c.,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853),  and  the 
"  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes"  by 
Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  fathom 
its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form  of  criticism 
or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  metrical  para- 
phrases which  are  found  among  the  works  of  the 
minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of  which 
the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarles  ('l(j45) 
and  Sandys  (1648).  [E.  H.  P.] 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  \'ersion  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SiRACii  (2o<|)io 'Itjctou  vlov  2ipax»  A.C. ;  2o<fia 
SeipaXj  B-  liufinus  Vers.  Orig.  ffom.  in  Num. 
xvii.  3.  In  libro,  qui  apud  nos  quidem  inter  Salo- 
monis  vohmiina  haberi  solet,  et  Ecclesiasticns 
dici,  apud  Graecos  vero  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirach 
appellatur  scriptum  est  .  .  .).  The  word,  like 
many  others  of  Greek  origin,  aj)peai's  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  African  dialect  (e.  g.  Tertull.  de 
pndic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it  may  have  been 
applied  naturally  in  the  Vetiis  Latina  to  a  church 
readinfi -hook ;  and  when  that  translation  was 
adopted  by  .Jerome  {Praef.  in  Libro  Sal.  jnxta 
LXX.  X.  p.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  became 
cunent  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book  was 
most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Pufinus,  wlio  remarks  that  "  it  does  not 
designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Churcli  {Comm.  in  Symb.  §38.  Sa- 
pientia, quae  dicitur  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apud  Latinos 
hoc  ipso  generali  vocabulo  TJccfesiflsiecMs  appellatur, 
(juo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed  scripturae  qua- 
litas  cognominata  est).  The  special  application  by 
Kufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  {ecclesias- 
tici  as  opposed  to  canonici)  to  the  single  book  may 
be  explained  by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanasius. 
for  instance,  mentions  the  hook  {Ep.  Fed.  s.  f.)  as 
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one  of  those  "  framed  by  the  llithei's  to  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  be  uistructeJ  (kuttix^'^'^^^O  '" 
the  word  of  godliness."  According  to  Jerome 
{Fraef.  in  Libr.  Sol.  ix.  124'2)  the  original  He- 
brew title  was  Proverbs  (Di^E^'O,  cf.  inf.  §9); 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  sharel  witli  the  canonical 
book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the 
title  of  The  book  of  all  virtues  (J]  iraudperos  (ro(pia, 
7]  iravaperos.  Hieron.  I.  c.  Cf.  Routh,  Rell.  Sacr. 
i.  p.  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  en- 
titled The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Simeon  Asi)-o 
(j.  e.  the  bound)  ;  and  the  same  book  is  called  the 
wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Asiro.  In  many  places  it  is 
simply  styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §4  ; 
cf.  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  i.  8,  §§69,  72,  &c.),  and 
Jesiis  Sirach  (August,  ad  Simplic.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  {i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusalem^  (c.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwai-raiited  (e.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent ;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the 
Hellenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-11; 
Georg.  Sync.  Chronogr.  276).  In  the  Talmud  the 
name  of  Ben  Sira  (^{■|''D  p,  for  which  pIT'D  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  d,ate  or 
person  [Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach],  and  the  tra- 
dition which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book  to 
Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate  founda- 
tion (Jost,  a.  a.  0;  yet  see  note  1).  The  Pales- 
tinian origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  {'EjSpaCffTi ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramaean  dialect,  John 
V.  2,  xix.  13,  &c.).  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  (Praef.  in 
Libr.  Sal.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "  He- 
brew "  text ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Lowth,  de  sacra  Poesi,xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.g.  QefiiXwv  alwuos,  i.  15  ;  KTlfffiaalUvos, 
xxxviii.  34;  airh  irpoffcoirov  x6yov,  xix.  11;  cf. 
Eichhoni,  Einl.  in  d.  Apok.  57)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 
allusions  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases:  e.g.  xxiv.  25-27,  ws  <poos, 
i.e.  n'lXS  for  -1X^3,  as  Am.  viii.  8,  xliii.  8;   HT, 
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ix.i]v,   TVy,    creX^vrt    (cf.   Eichhorn,  1.  c. ;  Ewald. 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Tsr.  iv.  299  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fiagmeuts  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost, 


Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311   n.) 
which  occur  in    the    Talmud  and   later   Rabbinic 
writers  ;    and   even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collec- 
tion.''    The  Greek  translation  incoi-porated  in  the 
LXX.,  which  is  probably  the  source  from  which 
the  other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  grtuidson  of  the  author  in  Egypt  "  in  the  reigu 
of  Euergetes,"'^  for  the  instruction  of  those  "in  a 
strange  country  {iv  irapoiKicf)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law."    The  date  which  is 
thus  given  is  mifortunately  ambiguous.   Two  kings 
of  Kgypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes.     Ptol.  III., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.   Philadelphus, 
B.C.  247-222  ;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  B.C.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "  Simon  the  son   of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel   (c.   1.),  and  apparently 
removed  only  by  a  short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign  in 
which  the  translation  was  made.     Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.C.,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the ' 
time  when  Ptol.    IV.   Philopator  endeavoured  to 
force    an    entrance    into    the   Temple,  B.C.    217 
(3  Mace.  i.    2).     Some  have   consequently   sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  HI.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Her- 
zog's   Encycl.   s.  v.)  ;   others  again  have  applied 
the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Eichhorn,  iJiVi/.  38). 
But  both  suppositions  are  attended  with  serious 
difficulties.     The  description  of  Simon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  one  so  little  distinguished  as  the  second 
high-priest  of  the  name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of 
representative    dignity,   is    passed    over    without 
notice  in  the  list  of  the  benefactors  of  his  nation. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which  the 
translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  familiai-ity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  {e.g.  xliv.  16,  'Ei/cbx  fieTiridr], 
Gen.  V.  24;  cf.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhorn,  p.  41-2)  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a   date  so  early  as   the 
middle' of  the  third  century.    From  these  considera- 
tions it  appears  best  to  combine  the  two  views. 
The    gi-andson   of  the   author   was    already    past 
middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his  visit 
took  place  early  -in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 


■■^  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  is 
remai'kable  :  'Irjo-oSs  vl.  Sipa^  'EAeafap  (2  MSS.  'EAca- 
^apos;  Aid.  1  MS.  'EAea^ipou)  6  "lepoo-.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
CS,  n.  The  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  but  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

''  The  "  Alphabet,"  or  "  Book  of  Ben  Sira,"  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zunz, 
Gottcsd.  Vnrtr.  d.  Juden,  100-105)  of  proverbs  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genuine  frag- 
ments, among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Rab- 
binhrhe  Bliimenlese,  pp.  31  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in 
the  preface  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  The  sayings  are 
collected  by  Dukes,  1.  c.  pp.  67  ff.  They  offer  parallels 
to  Ecclus.  iii.  21  ;  vi.  6  ;  ix.  8  ff.  ;  xi.  1  ;  xili.  15  ; 


XXV.  2  ;  xxvi.  1  ;  xxs.   23  ;  xxxviii.  1,  4,   8  ;  xlii. 

9  f .  

"   Sirac.  Prol.  ev  yap  tw  oySoio  Kai  Tptoxoo-TU  cT6t  ciri 

ToC  EuepyeVoi/  ^ao-tAe'ios,  napayiEVT^Ocls  fi?  AIyutttoi' 

It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  can  only  be, 
that  the  translator  "  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  came  to 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes  ;"'  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhorn  (1.  c. 
40),  and  several  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  itself  was  written 
while  the  name  and  person  of  the  hist  of  "  the  men 
of  the  gi-eat  synagogue  "  was  still  familiar  to  his 
coimtrymen." ''  Even  if  the  date  of  the  book  be 
brought  somewhat  lower,  the  importance  of  the 
position  which  Simon  the  Just  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  distinctness  of  his  portraitui-e ;  and  the  poli- 
tical and  social  troubles  to  which  the  book  alludes 
(li.  6,  12,  sxxvi.  fl".)  seem  to  point  to  the  disorders 
which  marked  the  transference  of  Jewish  allegiance 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather  than  to  the  period  of 
prosperous  tranquillity  which  was  enjoyed  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.C. 
200). 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borae  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjectm-e  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §7,  Synops.  S.  Script,  printed  as  a  Pro- 
logue in  the  Compl.  ed.  and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  flict  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  {ixdpa^a),  characterises  his  father  as  one 
"  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  (avdifi.- 
PprjCTf  (To(plai')  from  his  heart ;"  and  the  title  of 
the  book  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others 
rnay  be  more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation' (o-oi^ia 
Seipax-  Yet  Cod.  C  has  irpSKoyos  2ipax  com- 
bined with  the  usual  heading,  2o(/).  'irjtrou  v.  2.). 
Fi-om  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
like  "  a  gleaner  after  the  gi-ape-gatherers  "  (xxxiii. 
16),  and  Bretschneider  has  endeavoured  to  show 
(pp.  28  tY.)  from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought 
and  doctrine  that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller 
collections,  differing  widely  in  their  character, 
though  all  were  purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latiu  versions"  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  {Praef. 
in  Lihr.  Sal.  juxta  LXX.  1.  c.  ...  in  Ecclesias- 
tico,  quern  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach,  nuUus  ignorat, 
calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  scripturas 
emendare  desiderans  .  .  .),  difler  considerably  from 
the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhom,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  2304  if.).  The  language  of  the  Latin 
version  presents  gi-eat  peciiliarities.  Even  in  the 
first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate : 
defimctio  (i.  13),  religiositas  (i.  17,  18,  *26), 
compartior  (i.  24),  inhonomtio  (i.  38),  obductio 
(ii.  2,  V.  1,  10),  receptihilis  (ii.  .5).  The  Arabic 
version  is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bret- 
schn.  p.  702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  gi-eat  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  xxx.  2.5 — xxxvi.  17,  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  veiy  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The  extent 
of  tlie  variation  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


Ed.  Compl.  Lat.  Si/r.  E.  V. 
xxx.  25 

xxxi.,  xxxii 

xxxiii.  16,  17,  i}ypv7ri/-qtTa     . 
xxxiii.  10  ff.  aj9  KixKaixojixi.vos 

xxxiv.,  XXXV 

xxxvi.  1-11,  ^luAas'IaKw^     . 
xxxvi.  12  £F.  KOI  K(neK\ripo- 
votJ.rja'a. 


Ed.  Vat.  A.  B.  C. 
.■cxxiii.  13,  Aa/xirpa  KapSia, 

K.T.X. 

xxxiv.,  xsxv. 
xxxvi.  1-16. 
xxx.  25  U. 
xxxi.,  xxxii. 
xxxiii.  1-1.3. 
xxxvi.  17  if. 


•l  If  indeed  the  in.scription  in  B.  "  The  Wisdom  of 
Sirach"  (so  also  Epiph.  Haer.  vlii,  17  ao^ia  toC  1.i.pa.x), 
as  distinguished  from  the  prayer  in  c.  li.  ('Ii)<roi)  v'l.  2.) 
is  based  upon  any  liistoric  tradition,  another  genera- 
tion will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  book.     See  §6. 


The  most  important  interpolations  ai-e :  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21 ;  iii.  25  ;  iv.  236;  vii.  266;  s.  21  ;  xii.  6c; 
xiii.  256 ;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c  ;  .xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17«,  18, 
21,  23c,  266;  xviii.  26,  8,  27c,  .33c;  xix.  56,  6a, 
136,  14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32  ; 
xxii.  9,  10,  23c ;  xxiii.  3e,  4c,  .56,  28 ;  xxiv.  18, 
24;  xsv.  12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27  ;  L  296.  '  All  these 
passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Compl. 
texts,  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edition 
of  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
soimder  text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactoiy  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
c.  .xlii.  15 — 1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that  pre- 
cedes in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  praise  oi 
noble  men"  (Trarepait/  vjxvos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  Cch.  xliv. — 1.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Praef.  in  Lihr.  Salom.  (Quonim 
priorem  {javaperov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  nou  Ecclesiasticum  ut  apud  La- 
tinos, sed  Parabolas  praenot<itum,  cui  juncti  erant 
Ecclesiastes  et  Canticum  Canticoram',  ut  simili- 
tudinem  Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero, 
sed  etiam  materianim  genere  coaequaret),  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply 
that  the  original  text  presented  a  triple  character 
answering  to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the 
different  types  of  maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in 
successive  parts  of  the  present  book.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  book  (.xviii.  29,  iyKpdreia  Tpvxvs, 
xxxii.  (xxxv.)  irepl  Tiyov/xevoov)  several  headings 
are  introduced  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  titles 
preface  c.  xliv.  (irarfpocv  vixvos)  and  c.  li.  {irpoa- 
evxh  "i^cov  viov  2eipa.x)-  These  sections  may 
have  contributed  to  the  disan-angement  of  the 
text,  but  they  do  not  offer  any  sufficient  clue  to 
its  true  subdivisions.  Eichhorn  supposed  that  the 
book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united :  i. — xxiii. ;  xxiv. —  xlii.  14  • 
xlii.  15—1.  24  (Einl.  50  ff.),  Bretschneider  sets 
aside  this  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
which  he  had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt  that 
the  recun-ence  of  the  same  ideas  in  x.xiv.  32  ff. ; 
xxxiii.  16,  17  (xxx.);  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of 
three  parts.  The  last  five  verses  of  c.  1.  (1.  25-29) 
foi-m  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  book;  and  the 
prayer,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  want- 
ing in  two  l^ISS.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  translator ;  but  it  is  more  pro])able 
that  he  found  it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  designed  originally  for  the 
place  whicli  it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occm-s  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  xix.  =  Ecclus.  iv.  31 ;  of.  Const.  Apost.  vii.  11), 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  woi-ds,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  geneial 
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lo  snow  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coin- 
cidences with  the  Apostolic  fathers  {e.  g.  Ecclus. 
V.  13  =  James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19=Luke  xii.  19). 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin 
Martyr,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  offers 
several  thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first 
distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
but  ti-om  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book 
was  much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its 
authorship  was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the 
similarity  which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (Au- 
gust. De  Cara  pro  Mort.  18).  Clement  speaks  of 
it  continually  as  Scripture  {Paed.  i.  8  §62  ;  ii. 
2  §34;  5  §46;  8  §69,  &c.),  as  the  work  of 
Solomon  (Strom,  ii.  5  §24),  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  gi-eat  Master  {traiSayceySs,  Paed.  ii.  10  §98). 
Origen  cites  passages  with  the  same  foranula  as  the 
Canonical  books  {yeypairTai,  In  Johnnn.  xxxii. 
§14;  In  Matt.  xvi.  §8),  as  Scripture  {Comm. 
in  Matt.  §44;  In  Ep.  ad  Bom.  ix.  §17,  &c.), 
and  as  the  utterance  of"  the  divine  word"  (c.  Cels. 
viii.  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  foOow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls 
its  words  "  dicine  oracles"  (Frag,  de  Nat.  iii.  p. 
1258  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  '^  the  Preacher"  {Frag.  i.  §5,  p. 
515,  ed.  Migne).  The  passage  quoted  from  Ter- 
tullian  (de  exhort,  cast.  2,  sicut  scriptum  est :  ecce 
posui  ante  te  honum  et  malum ;  gustasti  enim  de 

arbore   agnitionis cf.  Ecclus.  xv.    17, 

Vulg.)  is  not  absolutely  conclusive ;  but  Cyprian 
constantly  brings  forward  passages  from  the  book 
as  Scripture  (de  bono  pat.  17  ;  de  mortalitate,  9, 
§13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Fp.  L\v.  2). 
The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  autho- 
rities. He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as 
the  work  of  a  prophet  (Serm.  sxxix.  1),  the  word 
of  God  (Serm.  Ixxxvii.  11),  ^'Scripture"  (Lib.  de 
Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c.  Jul. 
Pelag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  (De  Cura  pro  Mort.  18) 
"  though  the  Chm-ch,  especially  of  the  West,  had 
received  it  into  authority"  (De  Civit.  xvii.  20,  cf. 
Speculum,  iii.  1127,  ed.  Pai-is).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  (l.  c.  §7),  contrasts  the  book  with  "  the 
Canonical  Scriptures"  as  "doubtful,"  while  they 
are  "  sure ;"  and  in  another  place  (Prol.  Galeat.) 
he  says  that  it  "  is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
(Prol.  in  Lihr.  Sol.)  that  it  should  be  read  "  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  (plehis),  not  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  ecclesiastiral  doctrines."  The 
book  is  not  quoted  by  Irenaens,  Hippolytus,  or 
Eusebius;  and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of 
TVlehto,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Rufinus. 
[Canon.]  It  was  never  included  by  the  Jews 
among  their  Scriptures  ;  for  though  it  is  quoted  m 
the  Talmud,  and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the 
study  of  it  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed 
among  "  the  outer  books"  (W^i^iU  D'''1Sp),  that 
is  probably,  those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the 
Canon  (Dukes,  Pahh.  Blumenlese ,  24,  5). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the 
highest  canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important 
monument  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the 
period  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone ;  for  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gtj-orer, 
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Philo,  ii.  18  fF.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps, 
luive  given  an  Alexandiiue  colouring  to  the  doc- 
trine, but  its  great  outlines  are  unchanged  (cf. 
Daehne,  Pelig.  Philos.  ii.  129  ff.).  The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type ; 
but  at  the  same  time  His  meicy  is  extended  to  all 
mankind  (xvnii.  11-13).  Little  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  spirit-world,  either  good  (xlviii.  21;  xlv.  2; 
xxxix.  28  ?)  or  evil  (xxi.  27  ?) ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  resunection  fades  away  (xiv.  16;  xvii.  27,28; 
xliv.  14, 15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii.  11).  In  addition  to  the 
general  hope  of  restoration  (xxxvi.  1 ,  &c.)  one  trait 
only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  preserved  in  which  the 
writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii. 
10).  The  ethical  precepts  are  addressed  to  the 
middle  class  (Eichhoin,  Finl.  44  ff.).  The  praise 
of  agi-iculture  (vii.  15)  and  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  fF.), 
and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem 
to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's  thoughts  were 
turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despondency  and 
perhaps  (Dukes,  I.  c.  27  ff.)  of  fatalism.  At  least 
the  book  mai-ks  the  growth  of  that  anxious  legalism 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later 
doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules: 
religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism :  knowledge 
has  taken  refuge  in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  298  ff'.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Praef.  x.  note,  for  a 
list  of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Camerarius  (Lipsiae,  1570,  8vo.),  Com.  a 
Lapide  {Antverpiae,  1687,  &c.,  fol.),  and  Drusius 
(Franekerae,  1596,  4to)  ;  but  nothing  more  was 
done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the  editions 
of  Linde  (a  Gei-man  translation  and  notes,  Lipsiae, 
1785, 1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text,  Gedani, 
1795,  8vo.).  Linde's  labours  left  much  to  be 
supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published  his 
edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
(Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Graece  ad  fidem  Codd.  et 
verss.  emend,  et  perpet.  comm.  illustratus  a  Car. 
Gottl.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  Ratisbonae,  mdcccvi.)  ; 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  promised 
(1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg. 
Exeg.  Handbuch,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  laboiu-s  under  serious  defects.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  air  eclipse  occuis  in  the  Bible,  but  thei-e 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  mani- 
fest allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe 
it  in  the  following  terms: — "  The  sun  goes  down 
at  noon,"  "  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  cleai-  day  " 
(Am.  viii.  9),  "the  day  shall  be  dark"  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  "  the  light  shall  not  be  cle;rr  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  "  the  sim  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
comcides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occuiTed  Feb. 
9,  B.C.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shoii;ly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.) ;  that  of 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latte'r  pai-t  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610, 
so  well  known  fiom  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74. 103). 
The  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at  the  cruci- 
fixion cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
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Passover.  [Darkness.]  The  awe  which  is  natu- 
rally inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it,  rendered 
it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  Prophetical 
books.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ED.  i.  e.  '•  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xsii.  34,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syi'iac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally- 
received  Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  a;- 
follows :  "  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  iiroovoficiffiv)  the 
altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between  us 
that  Jehovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
though  in  some  respects  differing  materially  from 
the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that  time 
the  word  Ed  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  present 
place.  The  word  J?"lp,  to  call  or  proclaim,  has 
not  invariably  (though  generally)  a  transitive  force, 
but  is  also  occasionally  an  intransitive  verb.  (For 
a  further  investigation  of  tliis  passage,  see  Keil, 
Joshua,  ad  locS)  [G.] 

E'DAE,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Eder,  h'=\:0 
"iny  ;  Vat.  omits  ;  Alex,  iripyos  TaSep  ;  Turns 
Eder),  a  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21. 
Jacob's  first  halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  was  "  beyond  (HK^nD)  the  tower  Eder." 
According  to  Jerome  {Onomasticon,  Bethlehem)  it 
was  1000  paces  from  Bethlehem.  The  name  sig- 
nifies a  "  flock"  or  "  drove,"  and  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pastoral  habits  of  the  district.  Jerome 
sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds ;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  ]\Iessiah 
was  to  be  born  there  (Targum  Ps.  Jon.).         [G.] 

EDDI'AS  ("lefiay  ;  Alex.  'leSSias  ;  Geddias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26.     [Jeziah.] 

E'DEN  (py ;  'E5eyu%  tlie  first  residence  of 
man.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history 
of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  baflled,  conjec- 
ture, as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  three  continents 
of  the  old  world  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  search ;  fiom  China  to  the  Canary  isles, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Jloon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  fii-st  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  gi-eat 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remmns  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  tlieorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
m;izes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  cleaidy  to  understand  the  merit  of 
the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  sub- 
mit to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nan-ative 
on  which  they  ai'e  founded.  Omitting  those  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows: — "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a  river 
goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gai-den ;  and 
from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  aiTTis).  The  name  of  the  first  i'.s  Pison  :  that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good:  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  ;  that  is 
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it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.     And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel  ;  that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.    And  the  fourth  river, 
that  is  Euphrates."     In  the  eastern  portion  then 
of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted.     The 
river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the  gar- 
den,  and   thence   branched    off  into   four   distinct 
streams.     The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this: — To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.   The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with   the   Hiddekel   and   P'rath   has   never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.     Setting   aside   minor 
diflei-ences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
fi-amed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ten-estri;d 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and   Tigris,    and   interpret   the   names    Pison  and 
Gihon    of  certain    portions    of    these    rivers :     the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table- 
land of  Araienia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble 
streams.     These  theories  have  been  supported  by 
most  learned  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and 
representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degi-ee 
upon  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
narrative.      Those   who   contend    that  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "river" 
which  "  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gai- 
den,"  have  committed  a  fatal  error  in  neglecting 
the  true  meaning  of  {<V^  which  is  only  used  of  the 
course  of  a  river  from  its  source  doiriiv:ards  (cf.  Ez. 
xlvii.  1).     Following  the  guidance  which  this  word 
supplies,  the  description   in  ver.  10  must  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner :  the  river  takes  its  rise  in 
Eden,  flows  into   the  garden,  and  from  thence  is 
divided  into   four  branches,  the  separation  taking 
place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leaving  it.     If 
this  be  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  before 
junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden,  be 
two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.     But,  though 
they  have  avoided  tliis  error,  the  theorists  of  the 
second    class    have   been  driven   into  a  Charybdis 
not  less  destructive.     Looking  for  the  true  site  of 
Eden  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the   Tigris   and    Euphrates,   and   applying   the 
names  Pison  and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rivers  which  spring   from  the   same  region,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  "inj,  the  "  river,"  and  to  give  to  D''C'K°1  a  sense 
which  is  not  supported  b}^  a  single  passage.     In  no 
instance  is  CN"1  (lit.  "  head")  applied  to  the  source 
of  a  river.     On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  IG  ; 
Job  i.  17,  &c.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into 
which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and 
anidogy   therefore    leads    to   the    conclusion    that 
D''K*N"I  denotes   the    "  branches "    of  the   parent 
stream.     There  are  other  difliculties  in  the  details 
of  the  several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to 
their  entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no 
theory  which  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among 
things  tliat  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  have  halted 
between  a  mystical  mid  literal  interpretation.  The 
word  py  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
name  in  thi-ee  passages  only.  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  iv.  16, 
I  where  it  is  represented  by  "ESm.     In  all  othere, 
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with  the  exception  of  Is.  li.  3,  it  is  translated 
Tpv(p-n.  In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occui-s  as  a  jjroper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "  volnptas,"  "  locus  volup- 
tatis,"  or  "  deliciae."  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives 
it  uniformly  ]1V,  and  in  the  Pesliito  Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 

wJ*-.,^  for  t«— ^• 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  opinions  of  all  the  commentatore  upon  this 
question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  (cle  Mundi 
Opif.  §54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalised  ;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  {de  Planted.  §9)  he  ex- 
plains Eden,  which  signifies  "  pleasure,"  as  a  symbol 
of  the  soul,  that  seesVhat  is  right,  exults  in  virtue, 
and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  only 
wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights.  And  again 
{Legis  Alienor,  i.  §14)  he  *says,  "  now  virtue  is 
tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of  paiadise 
is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  four  rivers  he 
explains  (§19)  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  courage,  and  justice ;  while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Origen,  according  to  Luther  {Comm.  in  Gen.), 
imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels, 
and  "the  rivers  wsdom.    Papias,  Irenaeus,  Pantaenus, 
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curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjcx;tures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which 
assign  its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  suiTounded  th;;  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
sis  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hojikinson, 
as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these  there  is 
no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 
That  the  ocean  stream  which  suiTounded  the  earth 
was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed 
was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  1,  §3)  and 
Johannes  Damascenus  {De  Ortliod.  Fid.  ii.  9).  It 
was  the  Shat-el-Arab,  according  to  those  who  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve 
consideration  were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in 
Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden 
to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the  "river"  from 
which  the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  well-watered  district. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  signification 
of  inj  {nahar)  is  wholly  without  a  parallel ;  and 
even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signification  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  rer.  10, 
it  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  the 
following  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently  definite. 
Sickler  (Augusti,  Theol.  Monatschrift.  i.  1,  quoted 


and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  have  all  favoured  the  U  ^^  ^yj^^g^.^^^  g^pp^gjj^p.  ^j^g  ^^j^^jg  narrative  to  be  a 


mystical  interpretation  (Huet.  Origeniana,  ii.  167 
Ambrosius  followed  the  example   of  Origen,  and 
placed  the  terrestrial  pai-adise  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4) ;  but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  between 
the   terresti-ial   paradise    and    that   to   which   the 
apostle   was   caught   up    {De  Parad.  c.   3).      In 
another  passage  {Ep.  ad  Sabinum)  all  this  is  ex- 
plained as  allegory.     Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  {Trad.  Hehr.  in  Gen.)   is 
one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the  wOrld  was 
formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits.     Moses 
Bar  Cepha  {De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle  place 
between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.     Some  affirm 
that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck  by  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
higher  than   all  the   mountains    of  the  earth  by 
twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  could 
not  reach  it.    Others  again  have  thought  that  para- 
dise was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the  other  incor- 
poreal :  others  that  it  was  fonnerly  on  earth,  but 
had  been   taken  away  by  the  judgment  of  Ood 
(Hopkinson,  Descr.  Parad.  in  Ugol.   Thcs.  vii.). 
Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus  {Diss. 
de  Parad.  Terrest.  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one,  that, 
before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradise,  and 
was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  defights.    Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  in  Gen.) 
expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point.    Whe- 
ther the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank  of 
spiritual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 


myth,  solves  the  difficulty  by  attributing  to  its 
author  a  large  measure  of  ignorance.  The  "  river 
was  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension 
was  an  immense  stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau, 
applying  the  geogi-aphical  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
as  a'  test  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  people 
south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesis). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the  Nile. 
That  the  HiddekeP  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  nanative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geogi-aphical  notions. 
As  the  fonuer  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniforaily  applied  to  the  Euphrates  m  the 
Old  Testament",  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One 
circumstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
seri'ation.  Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  defined 
accordins;  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  "conclude  that  "they  were  therefore   rivere 


'■  This  name  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  upon  its  hanks  (Col.  Chesney,  Exp.  to 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  i.  13). 
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with  which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted. It'  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
Pison,  is  the  Nile,  for  that  must  ha-ve  been  even 
more  familiar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  stood  as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identiiies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1  §3),  Eusebius 
(^Onoraast.  s.v.).  Ambrosias  {de  Parad.  c.  3),  Epi- 
phanius  (^Ancor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i. 
23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Ritst.  and  Qaaest.  Heb.  in 
Gen.),  and  Augustine  [de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
Thes.  A'ii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writei's  derives  the  word 
from  a  rciot  which  signifies  "  to  increase,"  "  to 
ovei-flow  "  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Bereshith  rabba,  §16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  liveris  called  Pison 
"because  it  makes  the  flax  (jflti'S)  to  grow." 
Josephus  explains  it  by  irXijdvs,  Scaliger  by  TrK'fffj.- 
fxvpa.  The  theoiy  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  recei\-e  some  confiiTnatiou  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  temainated  it  in  the  west.  That  the 
Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  cunent  long 
before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  d.  Volk. 
Isr.  i.  331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch 
(Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet 
(Ugolin.  vol.  vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Hydaspes;  and  Wiltbrd  (As.  Res.  vol.  vi.),  follow- 
ing the  Hindoo  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidoi-us,  called  also  NiMb  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos 
by  the  name  of  Nild-Gangdi  or  Ganga.  simply. 
Severianus  {de  Mvndi  Great.)  and  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  agree  with  Caesarius  in  identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Danube.  The  lastr-men- 
tioned  father  seems  to  have  held,  in  common  with 
otliers,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing 
ICthiopia  and  Elymms,  which  he  identified  with 
Havilah,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  Pison,  which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks 
(Ancor.  c.  58).  Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  have  found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one 
of  the  artificiiil  canals  which  formerly  joined  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the 
flnmen  rcgiwn  of  Amm.  JIarc.  (xxiii.  6  §25,  and 
xxiv.  6  §1),  and  the  Armalc/iar  of  Pliny  (A'.  //. 
vi.  30).  Grotius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to 
be  the  Gihon.  ICven  those  commentators  who 
agi-ee  in  placing  the  ten-estrial  Paradise  on  the 
Skfit-el-Ar-ab,  the  stieam  fonned  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamca,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  bninches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to  be 
applied.  Calvin  {Comm.  in  Gen.)  was  the  first  to 
conjecture  that  the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of 
these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  aud  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  otlie]' 
Iiand,  conceived  th;it  he  proved  beyond  doubt   that 
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Calvin  was  in  eiTor,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  channels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  fails  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Bochail.  (Hieroz.  pt.  ii.  1.  5,  c.  5). 
Junius  (Frael.  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  discovered  a 
relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris.  The 
advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ai-arat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigins  and  Euphrates.  Reland  (de  Situ  parad.  terr. 
Ugol.  vii.),  Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.).  Link  (Urwelt, 
i.  307),  Rosenmiiller  (Handb.  d.  Bibl.  Alt.),  and 
Hartmann  have  given  their  suffrages  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Ge- 
nesis) endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  6),  that  is,  the  Aras 
or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of 
Leclerc  (Comm.  in  Ggn.)  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Chryson'hoas,  the  modem  Barada,  which  takes  its 
rise  near  Damascus  ;  and  that  of  Buttmarm  (Aelt. 
Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Besynga  or 
Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn  (Comm.  on 
Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the  Pison  to  be 
the  Gozan  of  2  K.  x^-ii.  6  and  1  Clir.  v.  26,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same  with  the 
Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Chesney,  from 
the  results  of  extensive  obsei-vations  in  Armenia, 
was  "  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and  Araxes 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remarkable  countrv  of  Cush."  (Exp.  to  Eitphr. 
and  Tigris,  i.  267.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summaiy  of  the  various  con- 
jectm'es  which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
degi'ees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterised  by  one  common 
detect.  In  the  nari'ative  of  Genesis  the  liver 
Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  suiTounds  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary 
to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  But 
the  process  followed  bv  most  critics  has  been  first  to 
find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the  land 
of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is  charac- 
teristic of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  ai'e  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.  In  Gen.  ii. 
11,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  Viras  besides  lich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b'dolach  and  the  stone  shoham.  A 
country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descendants 
(Gen.  XXV.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war. of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv. 
7).  In  these  passages  Ha^-ilah  seems  to  denote  the 
desert   region   south-ea-'t   of   Palestine.      But   the 
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word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  ot 
Joktan,  iu  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Jolctan  and  descendants  of  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the  spice 
and  gold  couutiies  of  the  south.  Again,  Havilah 
is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one  of  the 
sous  of  Cush ;  and  in  this  enumeration  his  name 
stands  in  close  connexion  with  Seba,  Sheba,  and 
Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names.  If, 
therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical  with 
any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for  it  on 
the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  fiir 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too,  this 
region  answers  to  the  conditions  required.  Bochart, 
indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in  Chauta, 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the  abode  of 
the  Shemitic  Joktanites ;  but  if  his  etymology  be 
coiTCct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah  with  the 
root  ^in  "  sand,"  the  appellation  of  "  the  sandy  " 
region  would  not  necessarily  be  restricted  to  one 
locality.  That  the  name  is  derived  from  some 
natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the  presence  of 
the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
b'dolach,  be  it  carbuncle,  ciystal,  bdellium,  ebony, 
pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond,  or  emerald, 
all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one  or  other  of 
these  forms,  in  the  country  which  they  select  as 
the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their  own  theory. 
As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  shohnm :  call 
it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  or 
sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  some  ot  these 
precious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  conceiv- 
able locality  to  support  even  the  most  tar-fetched 
and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Havilah  is  that 
part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth ; 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in 
Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region  (Raumer), 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Haitmann, 
Keland,  and  Piosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden  sands,  and 
gold  was  carried  down  by  the  mountain-torrents 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §19).  The  ciystal  {b'dolach)  of 
Scythia  was  renowned  fSolinus,  c.  xx.),  and  the 
emeralds  {s/ioham)  of  this  country  were  as  far 
superior  to  other  emeialds,  as  the  latter  were  to 
other  precious  stones  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  17),  aU. 
which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was  Colchis. 
Rosenmiiller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if  the  Phasis 
be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must  be  Colchis, 
supposing  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews  had 
the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India.  In  like 
manner  Leclerc,  having  previously  determined  that 
the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas,  finds  Havilah 
not  far  from  Coele  Syria.  Hasse  {Entdeck.  pp. 
49,  50,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller)  compares  Havilah 
with  the  "t\aia  of  Herodotus  (iv.  9),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arimaspitms,  and  the  di'agon 
which  guarded  the  land  of  gold.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ano- 
ther, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  mdde  to 
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tliis  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  (iihou.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 
of  lilT'C'  by  TtjcSj'  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have 
given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  true  meaning. 
Among  modem  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by  De- 
litzsch.  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  {Genesis)  have  not 
hesitated  to  siipport  this  intei-pretation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  without  reference  to  the  advances  made  in 
later  times  in  geogiaphical  knowledge.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  it  certainly  explains  some 
features  of  the  narrative;  but,  so  far  from  re- 
moving the  difficulty,  it  introduc&s  another  equally 
great.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  were  as  contradic- 
tory to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land  and 
water  as  the  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
at  a  much  later  period.  At  present  we  have 
nothing  but  categorical  assei-fion.  Pausanias  (ii. 
5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the  Euphrates, 
after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises  again  beyond 
Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as  the  Nile. 
Arrian  {Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that  Alexander, 
on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and  beans  like 
those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines,  ima- 
gined that  he  had  discovered  the  sour'ces  of  the 
Nile  ;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote, 
that  on  receiving  more  accurate  infomiation  Alex- 
ander abandoned  his  tlieory,  and  cancelled  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the 
subject.  It  is  but  fliir  to  say  that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  moun- 
tain of  Lower  Wauretaiiia  (Plin.  H.  N.  r.  10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (n''5,  to  burst  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing  im- 
petuous stream.    According  to  Golius  {Lex.  Arab.), 

/.i«.^V>-~.  (/i'cAoow)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Haitmann,  and  ]\Iichaelis  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scriptui-e.  But  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Ras,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Calmet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the  name 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivei-s.  That 
the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Tigi'is  and  Euphrates  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theory  which 
places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered 
it  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hopkinson  and  Junius, 
conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the 
vegwnoi  Au\-?Ai.it\i{  =  Andanitis,  quasi Edenitis)  on 
the  Euphrates,  were  compelled  to  make  the  Gihoii 
coincide  with  the  Naharsar,  the  Marses  of  Amm. 
Mrn-c.  (xxiii.  6,  §25).  That  it  should  be  the 
Oiontes  (Leclerc),  the  Ganges  (Buttmann  and 
Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from  the 
side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles 
northward  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigences  of  the 
several  tlieories.  Rask  and  Verbrugge  ai-e  in 
favour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189), 
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now  called  the  Diy;llah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with 
a  river  which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the 
Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  ai-e  rivers 
of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  undergi-ound  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Reland  in  the  "  regio  Cossaeorum."  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Bdlkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  tenn  Cush  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  "  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  :  Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  &c.)  ;  but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pm'sued 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
conne.xion  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  leani  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabaeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  ai'e  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  lied  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targumist  on  Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
eiTor  of  his  time,  translates  Cush  by  India,  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from  Esth. 
i.  1.  With  all  this  evidence  for  the  southern  situa- 
tion of  Cush,  on  what  grormds  are  Rosenmiiller  and 
others  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
northern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
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and  metropolis  of  Indra  ai'e  placed  around  the  moun- 
tain Mdru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that,  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Medo-Persians,  the  gods'  moun- 
tain, Albordj,  "  the  mount  of  the  congregation," 
was  believed  to  be  "in  the  sides  of  the  north"  (Is. 
xiv.  13) ;  that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions  point 
northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men  ;  and 
that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far  distant  hy- 
perborean region.  Guided  by  such  unerring  indi- 
cations, Hasse  (Entdeckungen,  pp.  49,  50,  n.) 
scrupled  not  to  gi-atify  his  national  feeling  by 
placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  (Mon-en,  RosenmuUer's  Geog.  i.  96). 
But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  favour  of  the  north, 
the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in 
the  extreme  west,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
in  the  Purdnas  "  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  different 
from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  system,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As.  Bes.  iii.  300). 
Even  Meru  was  no  further  north  than  the  Hima- 
layan range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their 
migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  ?  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence, but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies  the 
required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable  fate 
of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  pre- 
mises. The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  because 
the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scai-cely,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  appa- 
rent solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank,  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpretation 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  unsolved,  and 
perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  possess  so  strange 
a  fascination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other  me- 
thods of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  readv 
to  use  the  knite,  have  unliesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min.  and  Mos. 
Geol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the  words 
are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand  expla- 
nation. Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  331,  note)  affirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian 
period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpretations 
on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were  based,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  remained  under 
the  guai-dianship  of  angels  till  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  ;  but  that  by  the  flood  all  traces  of  it 
were  obliterated.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is 
coiTect,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to  be  explained. 
The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document 
(Morren,  Rosenmuller's  Geogr.  i.  92).  The  conjec- 
tm-e  is  beyond  criticism ;  it  is  equally  incapable  of 
proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much  probability  to 
recwmmend  it.     The  effects  of  the  flood  in  changing 
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tlie  face  of  couuti'ies,  and  altering  the  relations  of 
land  and  water,  are  too  little  known  at  present  to 
allow  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Meanwhile,  as  every  expression  of  opinion  results 
in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it  will  be  more  honest 
to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  teirestiial  paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 
I'eligious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
"  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ez.  x.xviii. 
13  ;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
moimtain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man ;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colours 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwi'pa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Meru,  which  stiuids  like  the 
seed -cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahma,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  fi-om 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and  falling 
thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  These 
rivers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Siberia  ;  the  SIta,  oi- 
Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China  ;  the  Alakananda, 
a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  Chalcshu,  or 
Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity  is  the  Nandana,  or 
grove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the  Jambu  tree,  fi'om 
whose  fi'uit  are  fed  the  w'aters  of  the  Jambu  river, 
which  give  life  and  immoiiidity  to  all  who  drink 
thereof.  (  Vishnu  Purdna,  trans.  Wilson,  pp.  IBB- 
171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese  are 
placed  in  themidstof  the  summits  of  Houanlun,  a  high 
chain  of  mountains  further  north  than  the  Himalaya, 
and  further  east  than  Hindukush.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  which  wateis  these  gaidens  is  divided 
into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  Tychin.  Among  the  Jledo-Persians  the  gods' 
mountain  Albordj  is  the  dwelling  of  OiTnuzd,  and 
the  good  spirits,  and  is  called  "  the  navel  of  the 
watei-s."  The  Zend  books  mention  a  region  called 
Heden,  and  the  place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  is  called 
Hedenesh,  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Airjana 

Veedjn  (Knobel,  Genesis). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jaiTed  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  "  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, — 
a  Paradise  secured  fi'om  eveiy  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty  ;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind  ;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 

inimortalitv  "  (Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  masters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  1.^3).  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'DEN,  1.  (|ny  ;  'E5e>  ;  Eden ;  omitted  by 
LXX.  in  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one 
of  the  marts  which  supplied  the  luxuiy  of  Tyre 
with  richly  embroidered  stuifs.  It  is  associated  with 
Hai-an,  Sheba,  and  Asshur ;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth- 
Eden,  or  "  the  house  of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  Xappav.  In  2  K.  six.  12,  and  Is.  xx.xvii. 
12,  "  the  sons  ot  Eden"  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Kezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed 
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of  conquest.  Telassai'  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  tribe;  and  Knobel's  (C'»nm.  on 
Isaiah)  etymology  of  this  name  would  point  to  the 
highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  whereabouts.  But 
this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although  tlie  view 
which  it  supports  receives  confirmation  from  the 
version  of  Jonatl  an,  who  gives  3*Tn  (  Chadih)  as 
the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart  proved  (PAaleij, 
pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied  by  the 
Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district  of 
Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media,  and  was  known 
as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gozan  be  (iausanitis  in  Jleso- 
potamia,  and  Haran  be  Carrhae,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  same 
locality.     Keil  {Comm.  on  Kings,  ii.  97,  English 

translation)  thinks  it  may  be  »«  .W)  [Ma' don), 

which  Assemani  (^Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224)  places  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  modem  province  of  Diarbekr. 
Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis  and 
Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Hai'an, 
Rezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  fi'om  north  to  south ;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carihae,  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Piezeph  with  Reseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geo- 
graphers place  on  the  Euphi-ates.  Michaelis  {Suppl. 
No.  1826;  is  in  favour  of  the  modem  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  ''Apa^ias  e/xirSpioi/,  as  the  Eden  of, 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. 

2.  BiiTH-EDEN  (py  IT'S,  "house  of  pleasure;" 
S;/5pes  Xa^pdv ;  doimis  voluptatis),  probably  the 
name  of  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus (Am.  i.  5).  Michaelis  {Supj}!.  ad  Leg. 
Hebr.  s.  v.),  following  Laroque's  description,  and 
misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  name, 
identified  it  with  Ehden,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Li- 
banus,  and  near  the  old  cedars  of  Bshirrai.  Baur 
[Amos,  p.  224),  in  accordance  with  the  Moham- 
medan tradition,  that  one  of  the  four  terrestrial 
paradises  was  in  the  valley  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  same  hypothesis.  But  Grotius,  with  greater 
appearance  of  piobabilit}',  pointed  to  the  irapa5et(ros 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as  the  locality  of  Eden.  The 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Jusieh  el-Kadhneh,  now  a 
pal■adi^e  no  longer,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus,  and  his  sug- 
gestion is  approved  by  Mr.  Porter  (Handb.  p.  577). 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is 
no  other  than  Beit-Jenn,  "  the  house  of  Paradise," 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance 
from  Medjel.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Phai-par,  near  its  source  (Rosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Alt. 
ii.  291  ;  Hitzig,  Amos,  in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damascus, 
i.  311).  Butall  this  is  mere  conjecture;  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the 
Arabic  name,  bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
with  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever 
be  the  appaient  resemblance.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

E'DEE  (Tiy,  "  a  flock  ;"  Vat.  omits ;  Alex. 
''ESpaiv  ;  Eder),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edoni 
(Josh.  XV.  21).     No  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered 
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in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arad,  by  a  transposition  of  letters. 

2..('E.5ep,L\/cr).  ALeviteofthe  family  of  Me- 
rari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv. 
30>  [G.] 

E'DES  ('HSats;  Esmi),  1  Esdr.  is.  35.     [Ja- 

DAC] 

ED'NA  CESj/o,  i.  e.  HJiy,  pleasure;  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8,  14,  16  ;  x.  12; 
xi.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

E'DOM,  IDIBIE'A,  or  IDUIMAE'A  (DHX. 
red  ;  'E5c6/i;  N.  T.  'iSovfiaia,  only  in  Mark  iii.  8). 
The  name   Edom   was   given   to  Esau,   the  first- 
born son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthiight  to  the  latter  for  a  meal  of 
lentile  pottage.     The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pottage 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  signifies  "  red." 
"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 
with  that  same  red  pottage  ;  for  I  am  faint ;  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom"  (Ger.  xsv.  29-34). 
The  country  which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to 
Esau  was  hence  called  the  "  field  of  Edom"  {T]'^^ 
DHK,  Gen.  xxxii. -3),  or  "land  of  Edom"  (pN 
D'ni^,  Gen.   xxxvi.  16  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).     Pro- 
bably its  physical  aspect  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.     The  Easterns  have  always  been, 
and  to  the  present  day  are,  accustomed  to  apply 
names  descriptive  of  the  localities.     The  ruddy  hue 
of  the  mountain-range  given  to  Esau  would  at  once 
suggest  the  word  Edom,  and  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  better-known  Esau.     The  latter  was 
also  occasionally  used,  as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19  ;  and  in 
21,  we  have  "  the  Mount  of  Esau"  (ib'J?  ■^riTlK). 
Edom  was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  ("I'^yCi' 
rugged;  Gen.  xxxii.   3,   xxxvi.  8),  fiom   Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).     The  name  8eir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  "  rugged  "  cha- 
racter of  the  territory.     Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  18,  §1) 
confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seems  to 
affirni  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  iiom 
Isaac's  son  ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).     The  original 
inhabitants   of  the   country   were   called   Horites, 
from  Hori,  the  gi-andson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  "  Troglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves" 
(n'n,  Horites).     Timna,   the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).     Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
XXXV.  28,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  8).      When  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  countiy  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  fi-om  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-baraea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8)  ;  that  is,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  gi'eat  valley  of  Arabah.  It  reached 
southwai-d  as  lar  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  I'^lath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomites  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
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extended  farther,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  IMoab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18  ;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boimdary  between  Moab 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  "  brook  Zered  " 
(Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modern  Wadg- 
el-Ahsg,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Eerak 
(Jloab)  and  Jehal  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  "Mount  Seir" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9  ;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  "the  Mwunt  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9,  19,  21), 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gebalene  ("the 
mountainous").  This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the"  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
glance  at  the  more  modern  di\isions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Josephus  divides  Edom, 
or  Idumaea,  into  two  provinces ;  the  one  he  calls 
Gobolitis  {ToPoKiris),  and  the  other  Amalekitis 
{Ant.  ii.  1,  §2).  The  foi-mer  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir ;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pa- 
lestine now  called  the  desert  of  et-Tih,  or  "  Wan- 
dering," originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites. Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  Gahalene,  or 
Gebalene,  as  identical  with  Edom  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Seir,  Idumaea,  Alius,  &c.),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gabla  is  substituted  for  Seir 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Gebalene  is  the  Greek  form  of 

the  Hebrew  Gebal  (?3il,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jebal  (  \Lv~»)  mountains). 

The  moun^^ain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jebdl. 
It  begins  at  Wadg-el-Ahsg  (the  ancient  brook  Ze- 
red), which  separates  it  from  Kerak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  teiTninates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  esh-Sherah,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geogi-aphy  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcai-eous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  vai'iegated  sandstone  in  in-egulai- 
ridges  and  abrapt  clitfs,  with  deep  ravines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colours.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinlis 
down  with  an  ea.sy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  ragged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
teiTaccs  along  the  mountain  sides  aie  covered  with 
rich  soil,  fi-om  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
th;ui  that  between  the  bai'e,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliff's,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  teiTaces  of  Edom.  This 
illustiates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
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While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fost- 
uesses  and  ou  mountiiin  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.'l6  ;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  "  of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above" 
(Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages. of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering  pre- 
cipices and  peaks  of  IMom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  {Ak- 
rabbiin),  from  the  rock" — that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read  that 
Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  captives  to  the  "  top  of  the  clilF,"  and 
thence  aist  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to  pieces 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
RAH],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
by  the  village  of  Buseireh,  near  the  northern  border, 
about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ;  Is. 
xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  (B.C.  838 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  see  Petra). 
Elatli,  and  its  neighbour  Ezion-geber,  were  the  sea- 
ports ;  they  were  captured  by  king  David,  and  here 
Solomon  equipped  his  merchant-fleet  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14;  1  K.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the 
Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities,  but 
made  frequent  inroads  npon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  6  ;  where  Edomites  and  not  Syrians 
(^Arameans)  is  e\'idently  the  true  reading ;  2  Chr. 
sxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  ou  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  then-  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  wei-e  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Ob.  1  sq. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12  sq.,  xx.xv.'3  sq.). 
During  the  Capti\'ity  they  advanced  westward,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  tenitory  of  their  brethren  the 
Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxi-i.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  sq. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2),  and  even  took  possession  of 
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one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic.  19).  This 
people,  leaving  ofl'  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called 
by  Roman  writers  Arabia  Fetraea,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2  Mace. 
V.  8  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1,  2;  xiv.  5,  §1), 
and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5). 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  of  He- 
rod Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the 
same  who  captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held 
it  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32  ; 
Acts  ix.  25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  l-Jomans  m  A.D.  105.  Under  the 
Romans  the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabatheans  in- 
creased. Roads  were  constracted  through  the 
mountain-defiles  fi-om  Elath  on  the  coast  to  Petra, 
and  thence  northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them 
still  remain,  with  ruinous  military  stations  at  inter- 
vals, and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  AureUus  (Peutinger  Tables ;  Laborde's 
Voyage  ;  Burckhardt's  Syria,  pp.  374,  419  ;  Irby 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabatheans  Petra  owes  those  great  moniunents 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idumaea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  region  to  coufonn  to  Jew- 
ish law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  xiii.  9,  §2 ; 
1  Mace.  V.  65,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth 
governed  by  Jewish  prefects  ;  one  of  these.  Anti- 
pater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  became,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all 
Judaea,  and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King 
of  the  Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §3,  8,  §5,  xv. 
7,  §9,  x^-ii.  11,  §4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
many  towns  in  southern  Palestine,  including  He-  I  eluded  by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
bron  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7  ;  century  a  new  di\'ision  was  made  of  the  whole 
c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its  ,  co\miYjmto Palaestina  Prima, Secunda,i\-aATertia. 
Greek  form,  Idumaea,  was  now  given  to  the  coun-  I  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbouring 
try  lying  between  the  valley  of  Arabah  and  the  provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
shores  ot'the  Mediterranean.  Thus  Josephus  writes  1  vision  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
{Ant.  V.  1,§22) — "  the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that  [  centmy  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
part  of  Idumea  which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and  blow  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Arabia ;"  and  though  this  is  true  it  does  not  con-  [  Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
tradict  the  language" of  Scriptm-e — "  I  v,-ill  not  give  j  rule  the  gi-eat  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 


you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth, 
because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a 
possession"  (Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of 
Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the 
Jews.  Jerome  also  {in  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edom- 
ites possessed  the  whole  country  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  to  Petra  and  Elath  ;  and  Roman  authoi's 
sometimes  give  the  name  Idumaea  to  all  Palestine, 
and  even  call  the  Jews  Idumaeans  (Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  12  ;  Juven.  viii.  160  ;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westwai'd,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  li'om  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
batheans were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  gi'eat 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Josh.  Ant.  i.  12,  §4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigouus, 


became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  flilse  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  God  s 
hands  for  the  execution  of  His  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  6  Moimt  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
Iwill  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ■  •  •_  I  will 
make  Moiuit  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  otf  from  it 

him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  returneth 

I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  retrmi,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  "  (Ezek.  xxrs-.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditious  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  far  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
o-ave  the  name  it  still  beare,  Wady  Musa,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  {Gesta  Dei  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortiess 
called  Moiis  RegiUis,  now  Shobck  {Gesta  Dei,  p. 
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fill).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  tliat  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Kerak  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  I'etra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhardt  entered  it  fiom  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akahah  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  fonns  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geogi-aphy  of  Edom  consult  Re- 
Inndi  Palaestina,  pp.  48,  66  sq.,  78,  82  ;  for  the 
history  and  commerce  of  the  Nabatheans,  Vincent's 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.; 
for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  descriptions 
of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Laborde's 
Voyage,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.       [J.  L.  P.] 

EDOMI'TES  CmX,  D\*pnN,  pi. ;  and  \:3 
It^'y,  Deut.  ii.  4  ;  'l^ovjxaloC),  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  or  Edom.  [Edom.]  Esau  settled  in  Mount 
Seir  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Before  that  time,  however,  he 
had  occasionally  visited,  and  even  resided  in,  that 
country ;  for  it  was  to  the  "  land  of  Seir  "  Jacob 
sent  messengers  to  acquaint  his  brother  of  his  ar- 
rival from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  sxxii.  3).  The  Edom- 
ites  soon  became  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation 
(Gen.  xxx\T.  1  sq.).  Their  first  form  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern 
Bedawiu  ;  each  tribe  or  clan  having  a  petty  chief  or 

sheikh  {^^ik,  "Duke"  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
]  5).  The  Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from 
an  early  period,  and  among  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29 
sq.).  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the  Edom- 
ites began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Hor- 
ites, they  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  under 
one  competent  leader,  and  then  a  king  was  chosen. 
The  names  of  eight  of  their  kings  are  given  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native 
cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  tliem  was 
a  foreigner  ("  Saul  of  Kehoboth-by-the-river"),  or, 
at  least,  that  his  family  were  resident  in  a  foreign 
city.  (See  also  1  Chr.  i.  43-50.)  Against  the 
Horites  the  children  of  Edom  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. Having  either  exterminated  or  expelled 
them  they  occupied  their  whole  country  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  A  statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynast}'  of  the  eight  kings. 
They  "reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  t]iei-e 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel ;"  that 
is,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  virtual  king  of  Israel  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19).  Other  circumstances, 
however,  prove  that  though  the  Edomitc  kings  had 
the  chief  command,  yet  the  old  patriarchal  govern- 
ment by  sheikhs  of  trilies  was  still  retained.  Most 
of  the  large  tribes  of  Bedawin  at  the  pi'esent  day 
have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emir,  who  fcikes 
tiie  lead  in  any  great  emergency  ;  while  each  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  independence  tinder 
its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
with  the   Edomites.     Lists  of  dukes  (or  sheikhs, 
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^Q-')?N)  are  given  both  before  and  after  the  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  sq. ;  1  Chr.  i.  51  sq.),  and  in  the 
triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulphed  host 
of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  eflect  this  fearful 
act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  it  is  said — "  Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed"  (Ex.  xv.  15),  while,  only 
a  iew  years  afterwards,  Moses  "  sent  messengers 
from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  ("j]??3)  of  Edom  "  to 
ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  country  (Judg. 
xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his' blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most  friendly  terms — "  thus  saith  thy  brother 
Israel "  (Num.  xx.  14) — and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feelings 
of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii.  7). 
The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostilities, 
though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any  intru- 
sion (Num.  XX.  20).  Their  neighbours  and  brethren 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were  probably 
urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest  and 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Israelites  during 
their  jounrey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex  xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  "  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  .loab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion (1  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons 
in  all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13, 
14;  in  ver.  13  the  Heb.  should  evidently  be  Dili? 
instead  of  D"1N ;  comp.  14 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  and 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4).  In  honour  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words  in 
Ps.  k.  8,  "  over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe."  Ha- 
dad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made 
his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  whei-e  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the  deatli 
of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his  coun- 
trymen to  )-ebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in 
the  attempt  he  went  on  to  SjTia,  where  he  became 
one  of  Solomon's  gi'eatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  The  Edomites  continued 
subject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the  reigu  of 
Jehoshaphat  (B.C.  914),  when  they  attempted  to 
invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Amnion  and 
Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
cliils  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm — "Remember. 
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0  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  who  said,  Raze  it,  Kaze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."  As  the  first- pait  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger" — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled — "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  otf  thy  neck"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xsxiv.  .5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Ezek.  zxv. 
13,  14;  Am.  i.  11,  12  ;   Obad.  10  sq.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  services 
daring  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
ern Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 
Egypt ;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Xabatheans.  [Edom  ;  Na- 
BATHEANS.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore 
to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity.  But  dming  the 
warMke  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again 
completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform 
to  Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6,  xiii.  9,  §1  ;  1  Mace.  v.  65),  and  submit  to 
the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edom- 
ites were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  whole  province  was  often  termed  by  Greek 
and  Koman^  writers  Idnmaea  (Ptol.  Geog.Y.  16; 
Mar.  iii.  8).  According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an 
Edomite  was  received  into  "  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord" — that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  a  Jew — "in  the  third  generation"  (Dent,  xxiii. 
8).  Antipater,  a  clever  and  crafty  Idumaean,  suc- 
cee  led,  through  Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the 
government  of  Judaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5). 
His  oldest  son,  Phasaelus,  he  made  governor  ot 
Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  son  Herod,  then  only 
in  his  15th  year,  he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee. 
Herod,  afterwards  named  the  Great,  was  appointed 
"  king  of  the  Jews "  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  (B.C.  37  ;  Joseph.  Aiit.  xiv.  14,  §5;  ]\Iatt. 
ii.  1).  Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  John 
of  Gischala,  20,000  Idumaeans  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshed  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  this 
time  the  Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear 
from  the  page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumaea 
still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of 
Palestine  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (m  Obad.). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live"  ^Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War 
and  rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edom- 
ites. By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir — by 
the  sword  they  extei-minated  the  Horites — by  the 
sword  they  long  battled  with  their  brethren  of 
Israel,  and  finally  broke  otf  their  yoke — -by  the 
sword  they  won  southern  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  his- 
toric drama,  massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple, 
and  pillaged  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion ;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Esau's  marriage  with  the  "  daughters  of  Ca- 
naan,' '  who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind "  to  his  father 
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and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his  fol- 
lowers took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem  to 
have  followed  the  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  ot 
Sen-,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods"  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the  idols 
and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans  {Ant.  xv.  17,  §9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaeans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Heir,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  tro<]lodijtes,  or  dwellers  in 
caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted 
their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  country.  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  both  speak  of  them  as  "  dwelling  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock's,"  and  making  their  habita- 
tions high  in  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4),  language  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  survey  of  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  Edom.  Everywhere  we  meet  with 
caves  and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone 
strata.  Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  [Petra.] 
Their  form  and  arrangements  show  that  most  of 
them  were  originally  intended  for  habitations. 
They  have  closets  and  recesses  suitable  for  family 
uses,  and  many  have  windows.  The  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  form  of  the  cliff's  made  excavation  an 
easier  work  than  erection,  besides  the  additional 
security,  comfort,  and  permanence  of  such  abodes. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mercial Nabatheans  were  the  first  who  introduced 
buildings  into  Edom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also 
that  the  Edomites,  when  they  took  possession  of 
southern  Palestine,  followed  even  there  their  old 
mode  of  life,  and  excavated  caves  and  grottoes 
everywhere  through  the  country.  So  Jerome  in 
his  Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes — "  Omnis  Aus- 
tralis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Eleutheropoli  usque  ad 
Petram  et  Ailam  (Jiaec  est  possessio  Esau')  in  spe- 
cubus  habitatiunculas  habet  :  et  propter  nimivs 
calores  soHs,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est,  subter- 
raneis  tuguriis  utitur."  During  a  visit  to  this 
region  in  1857  the  writer  of  this  article  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  number  of  these 
caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  ranking  them 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  [Eleuthebopolis.]  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great 
size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commo- 
dious habitations,  while  their  security  made  them 
specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every  age 
to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ED'EEI,  1.  Cynifr? ;  'ESpa€iV,  and  'ESpalV ; 

Euseb.  Onom.  Adpaa ;  Arab.  ^  ,i!)>  o°6  "f  ^^° 

two  capital  cities  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  10  ;  Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired.  Not  a  single 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
God's  people,  though  it  w;rs  within  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii. 
33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important 
citv  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
name  Edr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Lejah.  [Ait- 
GOB.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one — without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  de- 
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files  all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security 
seem  to  have  been  tlie  grand  objects  in  view.  Tlie 
rocky  promontory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
by  two  miles  and  a  half  long ;  it  has  an  elevation 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain, 
which  spreads  out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a 
sea,  and  of  i;'je  fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a  strange 
wild  look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered  masses  from 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  num- 
ber of  the  old  houses  still  remain  ;  they  are  low, 
massive,  and  gloomy,  and  some  of  fhem  are  half 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as 
are  best  fitted  for  comfort  and  security.  The  short 
Greek  inscriptions  which  are  here  and  there  seen 
over  the  doors  piove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Edr'a  was  at 
one  time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of 
public  edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war 
have  left  most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin. 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  met  with ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  tlie  Christian  age,  and  of  no 
historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Scrip- 
ture has  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Onom. 
s.  V.  Esdrei  and  Astarotli),  and  place  the  capital 
of  Bashan  at  the  modem  Der'a,  a  few  miles  farther 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  Edr'a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei,  1st.  The  situation  is  such  as  would  na- 
turally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  aud 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  na- 
tion. The  principles  of  fortification  were  then 
little  known,  and  consequently  towns  and  villages 
were  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  advantagas  of  Edr'a  in  this 
respect  are  seen  at  a  glance.  Ler'a,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  the  open  country,  without  any  natural 
advantages,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  every  invader. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaims 
would  have  erected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  position. 
2nd.  The  dwellings  oi  Edr'a  possess  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  remote  antiquity — massive  walls,  stone 
roofs,  stone  doors.  3rd.  The  name  Edrei,  "  strength," 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corre- 
sponds more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr'a  than  to 
Der'a.  In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  state- 
ment in  Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called 
Adara,  and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der'a, 
which,  as  lying  on  a  great  road,  was  better  known 
to  him  than  Edr'a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to 
identify  it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  tiiat 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  ]iosition 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands  ?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of 
the  Geshurites ;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  tlie  time  the  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  Bashan;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der'a,  was 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to 
Bostra  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  a.d. 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  Aflraa,  then  popularly  called 
Civitas  Bemardi  de  Stampis,  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  in  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground. 
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the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1 854 
the  population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest 
Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Fire  Years 
in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Handbook  for 
Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  532  sq.  See  also  Burck- 
hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  57  sq.  ;  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274. 

2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xis.  37). 
The  name  signifies  "strength,"  or  a  "stronghold." 
About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  Tell  Khuraiheh,  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin  ;" 
with  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
long-lost  Edrei.  The  strengith  of  the  position,  and 
its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  365) 
suggests  the  identity  of  Tell  Khuraibeh  with  Hazor. 
For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  442,     [J.  L,  P.] 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,  9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21 ;  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  2 
Tim.  iii.  15;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3;  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
ii.  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among 
the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  eduaition  in  any 
other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  aud  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and 
religious  discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the 
example  of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
7,  20,  vifi.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvfi.  24, 
xsxi.).  Implicit  exceptions  to  this  statement  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself, 
who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learning 
(Acts  vii.  22);  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job, 
who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural  history 
and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31, 
xxxix.  xl.  xii.)  ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17);  and  above  all,  in  the 
intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon, 
which  were  even  more  renowned  than  his  political 
gi-eatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9;  2  Chr.  ix. 
1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much 
exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in  Oriental 
tradition.  The  statement  made  above  may,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  be  taken  as  representing 
the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education,  both 
at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed,  and 
also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from  the 
Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  nionarchs, 
as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as  Elijah 
or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate  reform 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  x;di.  8-20;  2  Chi-, 
svii.  7,9;   IK,  xix,  14  ;  Is.  i,  et  seq.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Ecclus., 
and  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  Titiis, 
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iii.  9;  Calmet,  Diet.  Geiienlogie).  Parents  were 
required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade,  and  he 
who  tailed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  Kiddush.  ii. 
2,  vol.  iii.  p.  413;  Siirenhus. ;  Lightfoot,  Chron.  , 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undeitake  and 
careful  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  children, 
but  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §12; 
Philo,  Qmd  oinnis  probus  liber,  vol.  ii.  458,  ed. 
JIangey;   §12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that 
succession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  [Schools  of 
Prophets.]  In  these  schools  the  Law  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  subject  of  instruction  ;  the  study  of 
languages  was  little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after 
the  captivity,  but  from  that  time  the  number  of 
.Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must  have  made 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more  common 
than  before  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11; 
Ez.  xliv.  23,  24  ;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7), 
Those  sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish 
polity,  were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  six. 
5,  8,  11;  2  K.  xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time-  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writmg  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ti'ibe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers  " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 
same  word  "ISD,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levying 
of  an  anny  or,  pei'haps,  of  a  mihtary  officer  (Ges. 
p.  966)  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference  to  the 
Law  (Ezr.  vii.  6);  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe  or 
secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17) ;  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37) ;  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  Baruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times. 
The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  departments 
under  the  recorder  T'StD,  or  historiogi-apher,  whose 
business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the  reign  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2  Chr. 
XXXI V.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and 
educated  persons  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called 
"  sons  of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence 
of  others  at  table  (Lighttbot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts 
xvii.  vol.  ii.  79,  fol. ;  ffor.  Hebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24, 
ii.  540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  de- 
generacy of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn. 
Sotah,  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  308,  Suren.). 
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To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  them 
for  that  pui-pose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  least 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  460  (Calmet,  Diet.  Ecoles.). 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
our  Lord's  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though 
in  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of 
their  predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time 
at  Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  These  schools 
in  process  of  time  were  dispersed  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  degrees  destroyed.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  five 
years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten 
the  Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  became  subject  to 
the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna  Pirk.  Ab.  iv.  20, 
V.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,  482,  486,  Sureiihus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to  respect  each 
other.  Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  {ib.  iii.  18).  Unmarried  men  and 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  boys 
[Kiddush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383).  In  the  schools 
the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars, 
according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on 
the  gi'ound  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46  ;  Philo,  ibid. 
12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
schools  included  within  their  scope  the  instruction 
of  females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Prophets  them- 
selves (Judg.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needlework 
formed  a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
of  instruction  imparted  to  females,  whose  position 
in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental — 
including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  16, 
26  ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3  ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39  ;  Acts 
xiii.  50;   2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of 
females  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of 
the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  ;u-ithmetic,  the  Kuran  is  made 
the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction. 
In  Oriental  schools,  both  .Jewish  and  Slohamme- 
dan,  the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar  with 
chalk  on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ; 
faults  are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet. 
Female  children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom 
taught  to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the 
Kurdn  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools 
they  are  taught  embroidery  and  needlework.  In 
Persia  there  are  many  public  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  children  of  the  wealthier  parents  are 
mostly  taught  at  home.  The  Kuvi(n  foiins  the 
staple  of  instruction,  being  regarded  as  the  model 
not  only  of  doctrine  but  of  style,  and  the  text- 
book  of  all    science.      In    the   colleges,  however, 
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dismissed,  and  the  king  enters  into  friendly  conver- 
sation (SfitXiav)  witli  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place 
seems  to  chanoe  from  the  reception-room  into  the 
"summer-parlour,"  where  Ehud  foimd  him  upon 
his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  entiie 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer- parlour  (Soi/ud- 
rwv).  In  Judges  the  king  exposes  himself  to  the 
dagger  by  rising  apparently  in  respect  for  the  divine 
message  which  Eliud  professed  to  communicate 
(Patrick,  ad  loc.)  :  in  Josephus  it  is  a  dream  which 
Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the  king,  in  delighted 
anticipation,  springs  up  from  his  throne.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,  f:H,  affrelos,  LXX. ; 
but  "  crassus,"  Vulg.,  and  so  Gesen.  Lex.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (improp.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  cnstom  according  to  .loseph. ; 
A.  v.  "a  trumpet").  Descending  fiom  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demo- 
ralized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph,  not 
Judg.).  The  gieater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the 
view  of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The 
Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  fords, 
and  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  fescaped.  As 
a  reward  for  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge 
(Joseph,  not  Judg.). 

Note.- — The  "  quames  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
(iii.  19)  :  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut.  vii.  25, 
"  graven  images  "  (Patrick  ad  loc. :  cf.  Gesen.  Heb. 

Lex.  sub  V.  D'-^'pS).  [T.  E.  B.] 

EG'LON  (fhiV ;  in  Josh.  x.  'OSoXXiifi,  Vat. 
and  Alex.;  AlKa/j.,  'EyXw/x;  Ef/lon,  Aglon),iito\\m 
of  Judah  in  tlie  Shcfclah  or  low  country  (Josh. 
XV.  39).  During  the  struggles  of  the  conquest, 
Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of  five  towns, 
which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance,  by 
attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with 
Israel.  Eglon  w<is  then  Amorite,  and  the  name  of 
its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5).  The  story  of  the 
overthrow  of  this  combmation  is  too  well-known  to 
permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer  months  j  need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c.).  Eglon  was  soon 
(Judg.  iii.  20;  Joseph.),  he  seems  to  have  foniied  after  visited  by  Joshua  aud  destroyed  (x.  34,  35, 
a  familiar  intimacy  (^crvvi]Qr\s ,  Joseph,  not  Judg.)  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  mo- 
with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite  {veavias,  Joseph.),  Idem  Ajlan,  "a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,"  "  pot- 
who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph,  not  Judg.),  and  !  sherds,"  and  "  scattered  heaps  of  unhewn  stones,"' 
who,   by  means  of  repeated   presents,   became   a  !  covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter,  Ilandb. ;  A'an 


mathematics  are  taught  to  some  extent  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bihl.  §§106,  160,  Engl.  Tr. ;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  19-1 ;  Rauwolff,  Travels,  c.  \\\.  p.  (30  ; 
Biu-ckhardt,  Syria,  p.  326  ;  Travels  in  Arahvi,  i. 
275;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  p.  95  ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.,  i.  p.  89,  93;  Englishw.  in  Eg.,  ii.  28,  31 ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395  ;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
iv.  224  (Langle's);  Olearius,  Travels,  y>.  214,215  ; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  p.  188).  [Schools 
OF  PRornETS.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

EG'LAH  (rhyV,  "a heifer;"  AlydXand'AyAd; 
Egla),  one  of  David's  wives  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  both  lists  the  same  order 
is  presei-ved,  Eglah  being  the  sixth  and  last,  aud  in 
both  is  she  distinguished  by  the  special  title  of 
David's  "  wife."  According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  [Quaest.  Hcbr.  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5,  vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of 
his  youth  ;  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 
A  name  of  this  signification  is  common  amongst 
the  Arabs  at  the  prespnt  day. 

EGLA'IM  (D^7JN  =  "  two  ponds  ;"  'AyaXiifi ; 
Galliia),  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there 
apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
En-eglaim.  a  town  of  this  name  was  known  to 
Eusebius  {Onom.  AgaUim),  who  places  it  8  miles 
to  the  south  of  Areopolis,  i.  e.  Ar-Moab  (Eabba). 
Exactly  in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak, 
the  ancient  Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification.  [G.] 

EG'LON  (p'?jy  ;  'E7A.i)^  ;  Joseph.  'EyA.ii' ; 
Eglon),  a  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  fF.), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  "the  city  of  palm- 
trees,"  or  Jericho  (Joseph.).  Here  he  built  him- 
self a  palace  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  4,  §1  ff.),  and 
continued  for  eighteen  years  (Judg.  and  Joseph.) 
to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him 
tribute  (Joseph.).     Whether  he  resided  at  Jericho 


favom'ite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus  re- 
presents tliis  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance; but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which-  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending  this 
tragical  event  are  somewhat  diti'erently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the  entree 
of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15)  ;  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favour  by  repeated  pre- 
sents of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  ofliering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene, 
which  are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  Ehud   (18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one 


de  Velde,  ii.  183  ;  Rob.  ii.  49),  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  from 
Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Eglon  quae  et 
Odollam ;  aud  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh.  X.,  as  given  above  ;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  Adolhmi.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  [G.] 

E'GYPT  (DnvO,  OnVP  pN*,  "live,  gent.  n. 
'"IVD  ;  Ai-yuTTTos  ;   Acgyptus),  a  country  occtipy- 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  and  lying 


scene.     The  present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are  j  between  N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and  E.  long. 
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27°  13'  and  34"  12'.  Its  limits  appear  to  have  been 
always  vevy  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10, 
XXX.  G),  according  to  the  obuously-correct  render- 
in'j  [Mk^dol],  the  whole  country  is  spoken  of  as 
extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the 
same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
Kirypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  always  held,  ex- 
c.'pt  by  the  modem  geogi-aphers,  to  include  no  more 
tiian  the  tract  irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
limits  we  have  specified.  "The  deserts  were  at  all  times 
wholly  different  from  the  valley,  and  their  tribes, 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  ralers  of  Egypt. 

Names. — The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "  the  land  of  Miz- 
raim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  accordingly 
it  is  genei-ally  joined  with  a  plural  verb.  When, 
therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that  anything  more 
is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  The  dual  number  doubtless 
indicates  the  natvu'al  division  of  the  country  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor  also 
occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower 
Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country  (thus  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  vv.  "lIVO.  DH^O), 
but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion.  The 
mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros  together  (Is.  xi. 
11  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1, 15),  even  if  we  adopt  the  explana- 
tion which  supposes  Mizraim  to  be  in  these  places  by 
a  late  usage  put  for  IVIazor,  by  no  means  proves  that 
since  Pathros  is  a  part  of  Egypt,  Mizraim,  or  rather 
Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  The  mention  together 
of  a  part  of  a  country  as  well  as  the  whole  is  very 
usual  in  Hebrew-  phraseology.  Gesenius  thinks 
that  the  Hebrews  supposed  the  word  11 VD  to 
mean  a  limit,  although  he  admits  it  may  have 
had  a  different  Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we 
consider  it  a  purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed 
would  be  most  likely.  Gesenius  finds  the  signi- 
fication "  limit"  in   the  Arabic  name  of  Egypt, 

o 
.^-»^  ;  but  this  word  also  means  "  red  mud,"  the 

colour  intended  being  either  red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  QH  }*"1N, 
"  the  land  of  Ham "  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ;  comp. 
Ixx-viii.  51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to 
Ham  the  son  of  Noah  [Ham]  ;  and  3  m,  Rahab, 
"  the  proud "  or  "  insolent "  [Rahab]  :  both 
these  appear  to  be  poetical  appellations.  The 
common  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
written  in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps 
pronounced  Chem  ;  the  demotic  fonn  is  KEMEE  * 
(Brugsch,  Geographische  Inschriftcn,  i.  p.  73,  No. 
362);  and  the  Coptic  foi-ms  are  ^<LJULH? 
XHJULI  (M) ;  KHJLJLe,  KHJULH  (S),  and 

KHJULI  (B).''  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  "  black,"  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp. 
Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  33.  en  tt/i/  Atyvwrov  iv 
To7s  (laKicTTa  iJi.€\dyyeiov  ovcrav,  Siff-rep  rb  /ue- 
A.OI/  rov  6<p6a\fiou,  Xyi/iiav  KaKovcri).     It  would 
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seem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  Imid,  to  be  the  Egyjjtian  equivalent  of  I^hizoi-, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigneil  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  oi  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  however 
(comp.  Plut.  I.  c),  that  it  also  conesponded  in 
sense  to  Ham,  implying  waimth  as  well  a.s  dark- 

f . — 

ness.  In  Aj-abic  we  find  the  cognate  word  Lj~, 
"  black  fetid  mud"  {Kamoos'),  or  "black  mud" 
(Sihdh,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being  similar  or 
even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham  may  have 
been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son  as  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other  hieroglyphic  names 
of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a  poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  "the  two  regions"  TA-TEE? 
called  respectively  "  the  Southern  Region "  TA- 
RES, and  "  the  Northern  Region  "  TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egj'pt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing 
the  pscheut.  The  sovereign  had  a  special  title 
as  ruler  of  each  region  :  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was 
SUTEN,  "  king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT, 
"  bee,"  the  two  combmed  forming  the  common 
title  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the 
former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  in  Pales- 
tine as  to  the  danger  of  tnisting  to  the  Pharaohs 
and  Egypt  (1  K.  xtoI.  21  ;  Is.  xxx^•i.  6 ;  Ez. 
xxix.  6) :  the  latter  name  may  throw  light  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned 
before  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the 
former  in  the  pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter. 
In  subsequent  times  this  double  division  obtained. 
Manetho  speaks  of  r-f^v  re  Si'ia  Koi  kutco  xoipai' 
(ap.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
^acnXevs  tS>v  t6  &voi  koi  Tir  icaTW  X'^P^^ 
(Kosetta  Stone)  occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
mentioned  above.  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Hepta- 
nomis  and  the  Theba'is,  making  altogether  three 
provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual. 

Superficies. — Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole  space 
either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more  than 
about  5626  square  miles.  Anciently  2735  square 
miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295 
square  miles.  These  computations  are  those  of 
Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  former  in  the  gi-eat  French  work  {Description 
de  VEgypte,  2nd  ed.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  101,  et  seqq.). 
They  must  Jbe  very  nearly  tine  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  countiy  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calcu- 
lated the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  A.  H.  777, 


»  The  system  of  transcribia<^  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  given  by  the  writer,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  8th  ed.  art.  "  Hieiogfyphics." 


^  The  letters  M,  S,  and  B  denote  here  and  else- 
where the  Jlemphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Baslimuric  dia- 
lects. 
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A.D.  1375-6,  to  be  5500  square  geoi^i-aphical  miles, 
from  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  towns  and 
villages  appended  to  De  Sacy's  Abd  Allatif.  He 
thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but 
since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed 
(Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i.  p.  85). 
The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the  surface 
in  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were  that  the 
long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and 
that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much  further  north 
than  at  present. 

Nomes. — From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  di- 
vided into  Nomes,  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one 
of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  The 
monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  began 
B.C.  cir.  2082.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  36 
in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and  Pliny  46  ; 
afterwai-ds  they  were  further  increased.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.    In  the  LXX. 

version  indeed,  n37?pO  (Is.  six.  2)  is  rendered  by 
vSfios,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  translating  it 
otherwise  than  "  kingdom."  It  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  kingdoms  in 
the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  and  Caphtor ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  pai't  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  latter  was  certainly  so,  and  must  be  represented 
by  the  Coptite  Nome,  although  no  doubt  of  gi-eater 
extent.     [Pathros  ;  Caphtor.] 

General  appearance,  Climate,  t|'C. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of 
the  Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  naiTow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less 
alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they  have  al- 
most disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utteily-bare 
yellow  momitains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert 
on  either  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the 
cities  were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered 
every  where"  .  .  .  .  "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The 
climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very 
inifrequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it.  This 
absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  (jH.  10,  11) 
as  rendering  artificial  inigation  necessary,  imlike 
the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xiv.  18)  as 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited 
at  all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be 
determined  that  any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were 
of  the  character  of  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague 
with  which  the  Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech. 
(J.  c.)  is  described  by  a  word,  HSjIO,  which  is 
not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence  of  their 
country  (see  ver.  12).  Cutaneous  disorders,  which 
have  always  been  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  countiy 
(Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27,  35,  60,  and  perhaps 
Ex.  XV.  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  Plague  of  Boils'),  and  as  punishments  to  the 
Israel  ites  in  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  they 
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obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved  fi'om  them. 
The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the  Israelites  a 
hoAy  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Jos.  c.  Apion.)  is  thus 
refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus 
given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  in 
its  main  facts  which  depend  upon  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Famines  are  frequent,  and  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-Mustansir-billah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  Joseph.     [Famine.] 

Geokigi/. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  ai'e  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley, 
above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river 
to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  formation  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where 
sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  gi'anite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone 
and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300 
feet  in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert 
they  often  attain  a  much  gi-eater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Gebel  Ghdrih,  which  rises  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite  were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river ; 
basalt,  breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  the  Thebais  and  the  Red 
Sea.  An  important  geological  change  has  in  the 
com-se  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near  the  head 
of  the  GuLf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that-  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian 
era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards, 
as  prophesied  by  Isaiah — "  The  Lord  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea"  (xi.  15)  ; 
"  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5). 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and 
western  limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses 
of  the  ancient  Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the 
Nile :  Upper  Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley, 
varying  in  breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles 
aci'oss,  and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side. 
Anciently  tliere  was  a  fertile  valley  on  the  course 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
now  called  Wddi-t  Tinnei/ldt :  this  is  covered  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  [Goshen.]  To  the  south, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the 
Feiyoom,  the  old  Arsinoite  Nome,  connected  with 
the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile.— The  Nile  is  c^alled  in  the  Bible  Shihor, 
"lirfK',  or  "  the  black  (river);"  Yeor,  IIX*,  1X^, 
"  the  river,"  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
ATUR,  AUR  ;  DnVl?  "in?,  "  the  river  of  Egypt ;" 
and  CIVP  ?nX  either  "  the  brook,"  if  the  first  word 
be  not  a  proper  name,  or  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of 
Egypt,"  to  which,  if  the  latter  rendering  be  correct, 

7113  alone  must  be  added.  These  names  are  dis- 
cussed in  another  article.  [Nile.]  In  Egyjjtian 
the  Nile  bore  the  sacred  appellation  HAPEE  or 
HAPEE-WU,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of 
waters."  As  Egvpt  was  divided  into  two  regions, 
we  find  two  Niles,  HAPEE-RES,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,"  and  HAPEE-MEHEET  "  the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  fomier  name  being  given  to  the  river 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common  appel- 
lation is  ATUR,  or  AUR,  "  the  river,"  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  Yeor.  This  word  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Coptic  appellation  GIGpOj 
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I^,pO,  I^.ptJO  (M),  lepO  (S),  which  like- 
wise mIso  signifies  "  tlie  river."  The  inundation, 
HAPEE-UIi,  "great  Nile,"  or  "high  Nile,"  fer- 
tilizes and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river 
its  chief  blessing ;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of 
ri.--iiii:;  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague 
in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii. 
2i  ;  Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 
the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  mouths  later.  The  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  vvhole  valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
si)eaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  "  the  land  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
Hoo  1  [river]  of  Egypt"  (viii.  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate  at 
which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Cultivation,  Agriculture,  (]'c. — The  ancient  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been 
densely  populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inha- 
bitiints,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was 
then  much  external  traffic.  In  such  a  climate  the 
wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  neces- 
sary food.  Even  the  Israehtes  in  theii'  hard  bond- 
age did  "eat  freely"  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Eg}'pt  to  its  foi'mer  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
jioE'ls  for  fish  are  dried  up  ;  that  the  reeds  and  other 
water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce,  and 
a  shelter  lor  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts  perished  ; 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for  pasture, 
"  the  b.'st  of  the  laml  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11),  is 
iio\v  sand-strewn  and  un watered  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that 
the  predictions  of  the  pro])liets  have  thus  received 
a  literal  fulfilment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5-10), 
yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression 
of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed, 
has  lost  all  strength  and  energv.  The  population 
is  not  large  enough  foi'  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppiession  has  taken 
fiom  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultui-al  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary — at  least  during  famines — of 
the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the 
place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of 
agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the 
same  principle.  We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs : 
but  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it. 
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[is]  a  land  nl'  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  diinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Dent.  xi.  l«i,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode  of 
irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  idioma^ic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  The  monuments  do  not  afford  a 
lepresentation  c*"  the  supposed  machine.  That  now 
called  the  shadoof,  which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight 


'"■^'^"^m^ 


shadoof,  or  pole  and  bucket,  for  watering  the  garden.     (Wilkinson.") 

at  one  end  and  a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that 
the  labourer  is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the' 
full  bucket,  is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are 
detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up  the  earth,  or 
ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and  storing 


Granary,  showinR  how  the  grain  \»'as  put  in,  and  that  the  doors  a  h 
were  intended  for  taking  it  out.     (Wilkinson.) 

the  wheat  in  gi-anaries.  The  tlu'eshing  was  simply 
treading  out  bv  o.xen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  x.xv.  4).  The  piocesses  of  agriculture  becan 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inu.ndation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest-time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  vernal  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
difl'erent  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic, 
was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fi-iiit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  bv  the  historv 
2K 
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of  Joseph.     Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 
villao-e — for  'V]}  must  be  held  to  have  a  wider  sig- 

nificat'on  than  our  "city" — had  its  field  (Gen.  xli. 
48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land, 
except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a  fifth  of  the 
produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20-2G).  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  explicit, 
seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards  in 
force  under  the  Phai-aohs.  The  earliest  records  aflbrd 
no  information  as  to  the  tenui'e  of  land  ;  but  about 
Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  vilLxges 
with  their  lands,  the  two  being  described  under  one 
designation,  as  held  by  the  gi'eat  officers  of  the 
crown,  apparently  by  the  royal  gift.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy, 
except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  lands  may  have  been  held 
during  tenm-e  of  office  or  for  life.  The  temples 
had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands  l)elonged  to 
the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  probable  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no 
pay,  but  were  siipported  by  the  crown-lands,  and 
occupied  them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  an- 
ciently of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
fisheries  and  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake 
]\Ienzeleh,  the  most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes, 
has  still  large  fisheries,  which  support  the  people 
who  live  on  its  islands  and  shore,  the  rude  succes- 
sors of  the  independent  Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia. 
Lake  Moeris,  anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  arti- 
ficial lake  between  Benee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  El- 
Feiyoom.  It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  its  fisheries  yielded  a  great 
revenue..  It  is  now  entirely  dried  up.  The  canals 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of 
them  are  choked  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
Bahr  Yoosuf,  or  "  river  of  Joseph" — not  the  pa- 
triarch, but  the  famous  Sulti'n  Yoosuf  Salah-ed- 
deen,  who  repaired  it — is  a  long  series  of  canals, 
near  the  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending northward  from  Farshoot  for  about  350 
miles  to  a  little  below  Memphis.  This  was  pro- 
bably a  work  of  very  ancient  times.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Canal  of  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  the  land  of  Goshen  mainly 
depended  for  its  fertility.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  it  originally  connected  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Botany. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycomores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  side?  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Theba'is,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycomore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  olijects  made 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
date,  gi-ape,  fig,  sycomore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana, 
many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive  ;  and  there  are 
many  others  less  common  or  important.    These  were 
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also  of  old  produced  in  the  country.  Anciently  gar- 
dens seem  to  have  received  great  attention,  to  have 
been  elaborately  planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  Now  horticulture  is  neglected,  although 
the  modem  inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as 
were  their  predecessors.  The  vegetables  are  of  many 
kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people.  Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  their  meat,  therefore, 
more  usually  eaten,  but  never  as  much  so  as  in  colder 
climates.  The  Israelites  in  the  deseit,  though  they 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  "  sat  by  the 
flesh  pots "  (Ex.  xvi.  3),  seem  as  much  to  have 
regi'etted  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and 
fish  of  Egypt.  "  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat." 
We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  "  (Num.  xi.  4,  5). 
The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
XXV.  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  cariots, 
cabbages,  gourds,  cucumbers,  the  tomata,  and  the 
egg-fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  The 
most  important  field-produce  in  ancient  times  was 
wheat  ;■=    after  it   must   be   placed  barley,   millet, 


■=  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows 
ao  satisfactory  instance  of  wheat  found  in  ancient 


Vineyard 


flax,  and  among  the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and 
beans.  At  the  present  day  the  same  is  the  case; 
but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and  cotton,  must  be  added  ; 
some  of  which  are  not  indigenous.  In  the.  account 
of  the  Plague  of  Hail  four  kinds  of  field-produce  are 
mentioned — flax,  barley,  wheat,  and  HfODp  (Ex. 
ix.  31,  32),  which  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  rye"  (I.  c),  "  spelt"  (Is.  xx viii.  25),  and  "  fitches  " 
(Is.  xxviii.  27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a 
cereal  or  a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the 
former  opinion.  (See  Kye.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers 
that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt 
than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or 
quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and 
most  important  plant  :  boats  were  made  of  its 
stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was 
manufactured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however, 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it. 


Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  being  sown  in 
our  own  time. 
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(^1.)  The  mother  of  JIases  iiiailu  NJOi  H^ri,  "ay. 
aik  "  or  "skitf"  "of  papyrus"  in  which  to  put 
her  child  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messen- 
gers  sent   apparently   from    furthest    Ethiopia   in 

N?Dil"''73,  "  vessels  of  papyrus"  (xviii.  2),  in  both 
which  cases  ND3  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it 
would  seem  in  other  places  to  signify  "  reeds " 
generically.''  (2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  "  the  papyrus- 
reeds  (ntiy)  in  the  river  ("IIN^),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in 
the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xix.  7).  Gesenius 
renders  Hiy  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
little  gi-ass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
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and  that  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the 
year,  instead  of  those  sloping  meadows  tliat  must 
have  been  in  the  European  scholar's  mind,  this 
word  must  mean  some  product  of  the  river  which 
with  the  other  water-plants  should  be  dried  up, 
and  blown  away,  and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the 
fisheries  and  the  flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  commeice  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably 
held  to  intend  anything  but  the  papyrus.  The 
marine  and  fluvial  produc-t  PJ-ID,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  5]-'lD"Q*,  will  be  noticed  in 
art.  Red  Sea.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the 
favourite  flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place 
of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs :  it  is  now- 
very  rare. 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  showing  how  the  sail  was  fastened  to  the  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the  rigging.    (Wilkinson.) 


Zoology. — Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
count)  y  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still  ex- 
cellent, but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  tliey  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  Init  not 
in  great  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
except  a  few  in  the  houses  of  Copts  and  Franks.'' — 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were 
in  repute  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  pur- 
chased them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of  Egvpt.  Thus  it 
is  commanded  respecting  a  king  of  Israel" :  "  he  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people 

d  In  Job  viii.  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  is  probably 
used  generically. 

'  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-ra,  second  king:  of  the  vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given  :  835  oxen,  220  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their 


to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  mul- 
tiply horses:  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way  " 
(Deut.  xvii.  16), — which  shows  that  the  trade  in 
horses  was  with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close 
alliance.  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yarn :  the  king's  merchants  i-e- 
ceived  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
[shekels]  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred 
and  fiftv ;  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  did  thev  bring  [them] 
out  by  their  hand"  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).     the  num- 


young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
sheep,  3000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses 
(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarchal  times. 
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ber  of  horses  kept  by  this  king  tor  chariots  and 
cavahy  was  large  (iv.  26,  x.  26;  2  Chv.  i.  14, 
ix.  25).'  Some  of  these  horses  came  as  yearly 
tribute  from  liis  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for  trusting' 
in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of 
her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Egyptiim  armies.  The  kings  of  tlie 
Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Beuhadad,  where  we  read — "  the  Lord 
had  ma  le  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise 
of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the  noise 
of  a  great  host  :  and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo, 
the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to 
come  upon  us"  (2  K.  vii.  G) — these  kings  ruled 
the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
waged  tierce  wars  with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then 
ruled  by  a  great  king  anJ  many  chiefs,  and  whose 
principal  arm  was  a  force  of  chariots,  lesembling 
those  of  the  Egyptian  army. — Asses  were  anciently 
numerous :  the  breed  at  the  present  time  is  excellent. 
Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than  now,  tor 
being  held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be  extremely 
unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the 
villages.  The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  lepresented 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is 
spoken  of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  appa- 
rently as  a  gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  16),  and 
before  the  Exodus  the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his 
subjects  were  to  be  smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex. 
ix.  3,  corap.  6).  Both  these  Pharaqjis  were  pro- 
bably Shepherds.  The  Ishmaelites  or  Midiauites 
who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt,  carried  their  mer- 
chandise on  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and 
the  hind-traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  always  have  been 
by  caravans  of  camels ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the 
frontiei'.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nemrood,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and 
Hazael,  camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent 
as  tribute  by  l']gypt.  They  are  of  the  two-humped 
sort,  which,  though  peihaps  then  common  in  As- 
syria, has  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in 
Egypt.  The  deserts  ha^-e  always  abounded  in  wild 
animals,  especially  of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds. 
Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance 
for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the 
book  of  Job,  especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is 
rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant 
may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period, 
an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
have  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother 


'  The  number  of  Solomon's  chariots  is  given  as 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  or  4000  (2  Chr. 
ix.  25)  :  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  correct 
number. 

K  It  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  luoau  the 
coimtry  also ;  but  this  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved. 

h  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  would  take  mi^'p  for  a 
serpent  in  ,Tob  iii.  8,  Is.  xxvil.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
case  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  "  crocodile  "  is,  how- 
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pachydeim,  for  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, just  below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hiero- 
glyphics, AB .  .  "Elephant-land,"  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  anciently  found  there.  Bats  abound  in 
the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the  dark  and  dese- 
crated chambers  and  passages  with  the  unearthly 
whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  desolation  is  repre- 
sented by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a  man  shall 
cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  " 
(ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage :  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural. 
The  Eapaces  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Grallatores  and  Anscres  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
|''3ri,  D''3j^,  "  dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  is  vised 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt."  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and 
all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  tlie  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven"  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  "the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  9,  10,  and  15  ?  and  with  a  moie 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  14,  "  Thou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength  :  thou  biakest  the 
heads  of  the  dragons  (D''3''3n)  in  the  waters. 
Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (|n"'"l7)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "(D^*V,  i.  e.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  ^^T)  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile,  |ri''1? 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opi- 
nion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.''  In  Job  fxxvi.  12)  also  there 
is  an  appaient  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words 
similar  to  those  in  Isaiah  (li.  9,  10,  and  15?), 
but  without  a  mention  of  the  dragon.  In  this  case 
the  division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  3n"l, 
the  proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  (vs.  7-11,  13) :  so  too 
in  Is.  (vs.  13,  15).     The  crossing  of  the.  Red  Sea 


ever,  especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  •'  who  are  ready  to  stir  up 
leviathan  :"  comp.  xli.  2  ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [is  so] 
fierce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
me  2"  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
terrible,  who  shall  resist  the  Creator?  The  second 
passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
I  but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remote  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  e>p.  vs. 
12,  13  :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Egypt,  &c.,  in  Kef. 
xL  8). 
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could  be  thus  spoken  of  us  a  signal  exercise  of  the 
Divine  power. — Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt, 
and  their  loud  and  constant  croiildng  in  the  autumn 

in  "  the  streams,"  mnj,  "  the  rivers,"  D^IN'', 
and   "the  ponds"   or  "marshes,"    D''?2JX '   (Ex. 

viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture 
the  riague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  deseit  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15). — -The  Nile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of 
tishes  ;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  aiticle  of  food. — Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fi'uit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight;  but  they  never,  as  then,  oveispread  the 
whole  laud  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19;.  Thty  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (vs.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  words  DJB  and  HIJ?  designate  them  (Ex. 
viii.  16-31). 

Ancient  Inhabitants. — The  old  inhabit;ints  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monumeuts  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  wi  iters  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  chai'acteristics  in 
the  gc-neiality  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient diess  was  far  moi'e  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  chai'acter, 
the  influence  of  the  Aiab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  reli- 
gious and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  stiangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  mucli  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammadanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
nideed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
diu-ing  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 
the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congregation  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  histoiy  of  the  oppression. 

LangiMije. — The  ancient  Egyptian  language,  from 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  "is  known 'to  us,  is  an 
agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglvphics.  The 
character  of  the  language  is  compound  :  it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Semitic  languages  on  the  other.    All  those  who 
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have  studied  the  African  languages  make  a  distinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
they  include  the  ancient  Egyptian  ;  while  every 
Semitic  scholar  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian  Semitic 
pronouns  and  o*hcr  elements,  and  a  predominantly 
Semitic  grammar.  As  in  person,  character,  and 
rehgion,  so  in  language  we  find  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, mixed  but  not  fused,  and  here  the  Nigritian 
element  seems  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bunsen 
asserts  that  this  language  is  "  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism  :"  we  think  it  enough  to  say  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  his  theory.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  see  The  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As  early  as  the  age 
of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a  vulgar  dialect  was  expressed 
in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing.  This  dialect 
forms  the  link  connecting  the  old  language  with 
the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis. 
The  Coptic  does  not  very  greatly  differ  from  the 
monumental  language,  distinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except  in  the 
presence  of  many  Greek  words. 

Religion. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigi'itian 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship,  differing 
in  diilerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then,  a  system  of  per- 
sonifications of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  incongruous  character  of  the  religion  necessi-' 
tates  this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period 
confinns  it.  There  were  three  oi'ders  of  gods — the 
eight  great  gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian 
group.  They  were  represented  in  human  forms, 
sometimes  having  the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to 
them,  or  bearing  on  their  heads  cosmic  or  other 
objects  of  worship.  The  fetishism  included,  besides 
the  worship  of  animals,  that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills. 
Each  of  these  creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated 
to  a  divinity.  There  was  no  prominent  hero-wor- 
ship, although  deceased  kings  and  other  individuals 
often  received  divine  honours — in  one  case,  that  of 
Sesertesen  III.,  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris, 
of  a  very  special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals, 
and  olferings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of 
wine,  oil,  and  the  like,  were  made.  The  gi-eat  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man's  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most 
i-emarkable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  .,0  have  adopted  the 
Egyptian  religion  (.Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  ?_JJ?,  was  probably 
taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the 
sacred  bulls.  Kemphan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divi- 
nities adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called 
in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU  (probably  pronounced 
REMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  was  any  separate 
foreign  system  of  idolatry.  [Kemphan.]  Ashtoreth 
was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of 
Amenoph  II.,  B.C.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quanies  of  Tura, 

Geseiiius  (r/ifs.  s.  v.)  understands  this  word  here  I  although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by  j  eiallv  near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.    At  the  season  to  which  I  head  of  tlie  Red  Sca. 
the  narrative  refers  these  would  have  been  dried  up, 
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opposite  that  city  (Vyse's  Pyramids,  iii.  "  Tourah 
tablet  2  "),  iu  wliich  slie  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  ot"  "  the  Foreign  Venus  " 
in  "  tlie  Tyrian  camp"  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii.  112) 
must  have  been  sacied  to  her.  Doubtless  this  wor- 
ship was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to 
the  Mosaic  Law,  apart  t'rom  the  probability  that 
whatever  was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief 
and  usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending 
on  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we 
learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that 
every  Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recog- 
nised doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  mans 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Law  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

Laws. — We  have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  records 
or  in  works  of  ancient  wiiters.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to 
law  administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole 
period  they  appear  to  have  been  under  Shepherd 
rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same 
system  as  the  Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  monuments  indicate  a  very  high  degi-ee 
of  personal  safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all 
ranks  commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  mili- 
tary protection.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  the 
laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  were  suffi- 
cient and  strictly  enforced.  The  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  very  different  in  their  relation  to  crime  and  in 
their  nature.  Capital  punishment  appears  to  have 
been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  murder. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated 
than  otlences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular 
feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge 
upon  itself  iu  the  case  of  impiety  alone.  That  in 
early  times  the  Egyptian  populace  acted  with  re- 
ference to  any  offence  against  its  religion  as  it  did 
under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  fiom  the 
answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that  the 
Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  tlie  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  vi-ill  they  not  stone  us?" 
(Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government. — The  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  absolute  cliaracter.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  povver  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the 
independence  of  the  priests.     Nomes  and  districts 
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were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Gieeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  beeir 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
eardiest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ivth  and  xiith 
dynasties. 

Foreign  Folio;/.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  mrrst  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
sprang  ftom  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterrarrean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robber-s  of  the  deserts.  Hence 
the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  noi them 
ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them,  and 
hence  too  tire  restriction  of  Sheraite  settlers  in  earlier 
times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded  as 
part  of  Egvpt-  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  proof  of 
the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they  appe;ir'  to  have  been 
kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to  the  policy  towards 
foi'eign  nations,  after  making  allowance  tor  the 
hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by 
the  regard  for  the  red  and  black,  is  found  in  the 
position  of  the  gr-eat  oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.  The 
supremacy  or  influence  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the 
nations  lying  between  the  Kile  and  the  Euphr-ates 
depended  as  much  on  wisdom  in  policy  as  prowess 
in  arms.  The  kings  of  the  ivth,  \nth,  atrd  xvth 
dyrrasties  appear  to  have  uninterruptedly  held  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets  recoi-d  their  con- 
quest of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  with  the  xviiith 
dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian  supre- 
macy. Very  soon  aftei-  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyp- 
tian border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries.  The  empii-e  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  about  li.C. 
1.500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians  wer-e  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  cir. 
990-967),  it  appear's  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
gr-eatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Xecho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrorrs  battle  at  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
king  geneiully  supported  the  opponents  of  the  rulers 
of  Egypt.  Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally  can  indeed 
alone  explain  the  str-ong  resistance  offered  by  the 
Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  gr-eat  moderation.  The  Phai-aohs  inter- 
manied  with  them,  and  neither  fbr-cod  upon  them 
Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
mai ked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  loirg  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favourable  or  rreutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Isi-aelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  dii'ect  information.     The  explicit  accouirt  of  the 
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later  part  in  fully  consistent  witli  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of, 
ICeypt  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the  ! 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  fiiendly  kings,  and  I 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter  ' 
in  mairiage  to  Solomon,  another  appe;\rs  to  have  j 
been  the  ally  of  .Tehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
vii.  G),  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  Tirhakah  ' 
aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  Josiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not 
treat  Judah  with  the 
severity  of  the  Oriental 
kings,  and  his  second 
successor,  Pharaoh  Ho- 
phra,  maiutained  the 
alliance,  notwithstand- 
ing this  break,  as  firmly 
as  before,  and  although 
foiled  in  his  endeavour 
to  save  Jerusalem  from 
the  Chaldeans,  received 
the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives 
of  Israel  at  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  took  refuge 
in  Egypt.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same 
friendly  relations  exist- 
ed. The  Hebrew  re- 
cords of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of 
hostility  with  Egypt, 
nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  re- 
gions and  towns  of  the 
same  age  been  found 
to  contain  any  Israelite 
name,  whereas  in  Shi- 
shak's  list  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  some  of 
its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier 
Pharaohs  to  the  east 
seems  always  to  ha\'e 
been  along  the  Palesti- 
nian coast,  then  mainly 
held  by  the  Philistines 
and  Phoenicians,  both 
of  whom  they  subdued, 
and  across  Syria  north- 
ward of  the  tenntories 
occupied  by  the  He- 
brews.— With  res]iect 
to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears 
to  have  been  pursued. 
The  Rebu  (Lebu)  or 
Lubim,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to 

subjection,  and  probably  employed,  like  the  Shay- 
retana  or  Cherethim,  as  mercenai-ies.  Ethiopia 
was  made  a  purely  Egyptian  province,  ruled  by 
a  viceroy,  "  the  Prince  of  Kesh  (Gush),"  and 
the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethio))ian 
sovei-eigus  seem  to  have  been  received  bv  the  Egvp- 
tians  as  nati^'c  rulers.  Further  south,  the  Negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave- 
hunts  of  modern  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from 
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motives  of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  sujiply  of  slaves. 
In  the  liible  we  find  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut, 
Sukkiim,  Gush,  as  mercenaries  or  supportos  of 
J^g.Vpt,  but  not  a  single  name  that  can  be  positively 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  that  countiy. 

Army. — Tnere  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.      The  warriors  fiuhtinii  in  chariots 


of  heavy  infantry.     (Wilkinson.) 


are  probably  the  "  horsemen"  mentioned  in  the 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian 
they  are  called  the  "  horse  "  or  "  cavalry."  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of 
the  constitution  of  an  Egyptian  aiTuy  until  the 
time  of  the  xxiind  dyn;»sty,  when  v/e  find  that 
Shishak's  invading  force  was  partly  composed  ot 
foreigner  ;  whethei'  mercenaiies  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the  monu- 
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meiits  make  it  most  probable  that  the}"^  were  of 
the  foimer  character.  The  anny  of  Necho,  de- 
feated at  Carchemish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly 
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composed,  although  it  probably  contained  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  soon  attei  w;ii'ds  became  the  most 
important  foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 


Disciplined  troops  of  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.     (Wilkinson.) 


Domestic  Life. — The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  tombs  give  us  a  veiy  full  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancient  EgT,-ptians,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most  strikes 
us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occupied  by 
women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  hareem-system 
of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  "  the  lady  of  the 
house."  Man'iago  appears  to  have  been  universal, 
at  least  with  the  richer  class  ;  and  if  polygamy  were 
tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marriage-cere- 
monies no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen  ( De  Itouge',  Essai  sur 
une  Stele  E'(iyptienne,  pp.  5:5,  54).  Concubinage 
was  allowed,  the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  irfe- 
rior  wives.  Theie  wei'e  no  castes,  although  great 
classes  were  veiy  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  and  herdsmen,  with  labourers.  A 
man  of  the  upper  class  might,  however,  both  hold  a 
command  in  the  army  and  be  a  priest;  and  thei-efore 
the  cnste-system  cannot  ha\^e  strictly  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life 
does  not  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
its  great  essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupy- 
ing a  land  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without 
question,  except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign 
invaders.  The  occupations  of  the  higher  cla.ss  were 
the   superintendence    of  their    rields   and  gar<iens, 


their  diversions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts, 
or  on  the  river,  and  fishing.  The  teuihng  of  cattle 
was  left  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class. 
t  The  Israelites  on  the  contrary  were  fiom  the  verv 
I  first  a  pastoral  people  :  in  time  of  war  they  lived 
within  walls ;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt 
in  their  tents"  (2  K.  xiii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts, 
and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diver-sion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  davs  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  noontide 
dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  IG,  31-34)  agrees  with 
the  representations  of  the  monuments,  although  it 
evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  repast  than  would 
be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister.  The  attention 
to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  sui-piised 
.loseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is  perfectly  cha- 
racteiistic  of  Egyptian  "customs.  Tlie  funeral 
ceiemonies  were  far  more  important  than  any 
events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  bunai- 
place  with  great  pom]>  and  much  display  of  lamen- 
tation. The  mouniing  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Both  .Jacob  and  .Joseph  were  embalmed,  ami 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy  days. 
J.iterature    and   Art. — The    Egyptians   were    a 
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very  literary  people,  and  time  has  preserved 
to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and 
temples,  many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historiail 
character,  and  one  tale.  Thev  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  except  such  as  arises 
from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  ditferent  from  that  of  the  Book 
ot'  Proverbs.  The  moral  and  religious  system  is, 
however,  essentially  different  in  its  principles  and 
their  application.  Some  have  imagined  a  gi-eat 
similarity  between  the  0.  T.  and  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, and  have  given  a  show  of  reason  to  their 
idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian  documents  in  a  garb 
of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in  which,  however,  they 
have  gone  so  awkwardly  that  no  one  who  had  not 
piejudged  the  question  could  for  a  moment  be 
deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts 
vii.  22),  and  probably  derived  from  them  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  the 
calendar.  [CnRONOLOGV.j  His  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the  tlestruc- 
tion  of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  excelled  in 
geometry  and  mechanics :  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  however,  thiow  no  light  upon  the  degree  in 
which  Moses  mav  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  meJicine  and  surgery,  the  high  pro- 
Hciency  of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little 
use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus:  anatomy, 
practised  by  the  fonner  from  the  earliest  ages,  was 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Shemites,  and  the 
simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  would  be  as 
litleient  as  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country. 
In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  former  of  which  was  the  chief,  there  seems  to 
liave  been  but  a  very  slight  and  material  influence. 
This  was  natural,  for  with  the  Egyptians  archi-  j 
tecture  was  a  religious  art,  embodying  in  its 
principles  their  highest  religious  con\'ictions,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Durable 
construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
though  sober,  coloui',  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes"  of  men. 
To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to 
adopt  the  i-eligion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
i-ame  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  weie  of  course  bor- 
rowed fi'om  Egypt ;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  hannless,  until  modem 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magicians. — We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Phai-aoh  of 
.Joseph  laid  his dieara  before  the  magicians,  who  could 
not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8);  the  Phaiaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Sloses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming 
success,  thev  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii.  11,  12,  22  ; 
viii.  18,  19;  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognise  any  such  art,  and 
we  must  conckule  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tised, not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful, 
but  in  order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic, 
Jamures,  Jannes.] 

Inditstrial  Arts. — The   industrial   arts   held   au 
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important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavere  of  white 
linen  ai'e  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
weie  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  iiative  manufactm-es,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  13 ; 
comp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Festivals. — The  religious  festivals  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept 
with  great  merry-making  and  license.  His  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  kept  at  the  city 
of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would 
well  apply  to  some  of  the  great  Mohammadan  festi- 
vals now  held  in  the  country  (ii.  59,  (jU).  The  feast 
which  the  Israelites  celebiated  when  Aaron  had  made 
the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  character:  first  offerings  were  presented,  and 
then  the  people  ate  and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5,  6,  17,  18,  19),  and  even  it  seems  stripped  them- 
selves (ver.  25),  as  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
usual at  the  popular  ancient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modern  Inhabitants. — The  manners 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  accotmt  of  Arab 
influence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarlvably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen  ia 
the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modern  Egi^p- 
tians  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  gi-eat  genei'al  value 
of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

Chronology  and  History. — In  treating  of 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  is 
our  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
statement  of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the 
greater  prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the 
generality  of  sound  Egyptologers  ai'e  virtually 
agreed.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  history  : — 

1.  Technical  Chronolorjji. — It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
obsen-ations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  peiiods  mentioned 
by  the  foi-mer  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
offered  by  the  lattei- ;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moieover,  be  carefully  sifted,  and 
we  must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  positive 
basis  without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  ligyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  fi'om  that 
cunent  year  in  which  he  arme  to  the  throne,  which 
was  calfed  his  first  year'.  There  is  therefore  no 
general  means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  befbie  the  Pioman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Yeai-,  the  Tropical  Year,  and 
the  Sothic  Year ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  two  of  these  were  emi)loyed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Vague  Yeai'  contained  365  days  without  any 
additional  fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all 
the  seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears  to 
have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  metliol  of  intercalation.  [Chrono- 
logy.] The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epagonienae, 
or  additional  days,  alter  the  twelfth.  The  months 
weie  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  compiising  tour 
months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  Tlie  naines  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  ho\ve^-er  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tro- 
j)ical  Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  third  season  represents  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, its  beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  tit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  supposed 
sidereal  year  of  365^  days,  commencing  with  the 
so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year, 
having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through 
the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  ot  1461  years  of  the 
former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  ot  commencements  to  another. 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  commence- 
ments recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of  Meuophres, 
July  20,  B.C.  1322,  and  the  other,  on  the  same 
day,  A.D.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is  most  probable. 
The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or  Meu-phthah, 
which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Menptah,  the  father 
of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the  son  of  the  latter, 
all  these  being  kings  of  the  xixth  dynasty.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  chronological  indications  are  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
The  Tiopical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  indeed  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental 
age  ;  but  from  the  mention  of  a  period  of  500  years, 
the  thiid  of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
V'ague  Year  would  retrogiade  through  one  season, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not 
to  speak  of  its  analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  dura- 
tion of  1505  years  ;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague 
Years  is  preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of 
complete  lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period 
of  500  years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient 
writers  do  not  fix  any  commencements  of  this 
cycle.  If  the  characteiistics  of  the  Tropical  Year 
are  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun 
if.C.  2005  and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
record,  <us  we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs 
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{Home  Aegyptiacae,  p.  12  seqq.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  6).'' 
The  retm-n  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chro- 
nological meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  aie  of  opinion  that 
the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character, 
and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commence- 
ment being  marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising 
of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BENNU  HESAR,  "the 
Phoenix  of  Osirjs,"  which  is  placed  in  the  astro- 
nomical ceiling  of  the  Kameseum  of  El-Kurneh  six 
months  distant  from  Sothis.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  JMonths,  which  can 
only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each, 
and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind.  We  have 
computed  the  following  dates  of  commencements  of 
these  Panegyrical  Years: — 1st.  B.C.  2717,  ist  dy- 
nasty, era  of  Menes  (not  on  monuments) ;  2nd. 
B.C.  2352,  ivth  dynasty,  Suphis,  I.  and  II.  ;  3rd. 
B.C.  1986  (xiith  dynasty,  Sesertesen  III.  ?  not  on 
monuments)  ;  the  last-mentioned  date  being  also  the 
beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which  appears  to  have 
comprised  four  of  these  Panegyiical  Years.  The 
other  important  dates  of  the  system  of  Panegyries 
which  occur  on  the  monuments  are  B.C.  1442, 
xviiith  dynasty.  Queen  Amen-nemt ;  and  B.C.  1412, 
xviiith  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  lecorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obUuned 
the  following  dates : — Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  xviiith  dynasty,  B.C.  1445  ;  supposed 
Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  B.C.  cir.  1441  ; 
rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  xxth  dynasty,  B.C. 
1301  ;  star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX.,  xxth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of 
Rameses  III.  is  irretoncileable  with  the  two  of 
Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in  which 
the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs  to  be 
a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be 
of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.C.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth 
century  B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is 
no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  Historical  Chronoloi/i/.  ^— The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  iiside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  fiamework,  the  detiiils  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this 
want.  A  comparison  with  the  moninnents  has 
shiiwn  that  he  drew  his  infonnation  from  original 
sources,  the  general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindi- 
cated by  minute  points  of  agreement.  The  infor- 
mation Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his 
work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  theoretical  ai'rangement  of  the  materials 

■'  For  the  reasons  for  fixing  on  these  years,  see 
Horae  Acg.  I.  c. 
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that  they  take  a  definite  forai.  The  remains  of 
M;uietho's  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the 
Kgyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments, 
one  relating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of 
the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
gieat  ditlerences  tliat  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  conect  text.  The  seiies  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The  monu- 
ments do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great.majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  .Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thebais  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (,Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  14).  The  naming  of 
the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain  single 
kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we  know  to 
have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or  the  first 
seventeen,  and  the  xviiith  and  following  dynasties, 
lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former  are  named 
in  gi'oups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then  one  of  Mem- 
phites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephantinites,  next  a 
Heracleopolite  line,  &c.,  tl;e  dynasties  of  a  particular 
city  being  grouped  together ;  whereas  the  latter 
generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur.  The 
earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  parallel 
lines,  the  later,  a  succession.  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  diflerent  dynasties 
are  shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary.  In  the 
present  state  of  Eg\'ptology  this  evidence  has  led  to 
various  results  as  to  the  number  of  contemporary 
dynasties,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  the  whole 
history.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  the  character 
of  the  inscriptions  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain, 
without  the  explicit  mention  of  two  sovereigns,  that 
any  one  king  was  not  a  sole  ruler.  For  example, 
it  has  been  lately  discovered  that  the  xiith  dynasty 
was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a  double  line. 
Yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general  give  no 
hint  of  moie  than  one  king,  although  there  was 
almost  always  a  recognised  colleague.  Therefore, 
a  fortiori,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible, 
on  any  monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than 
that  of  the  king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made. 
We  can  therefore  scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830, 
proposed  an  arrangement  of  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties based  upon  their  numbers  and  names.  This 
scheme  the  writer  believes  to  be  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  The  table  in  the  following 
page  contains  the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the 
approximative  dates  we  assign  to  their  commence- 
ments, and  the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew 
history  connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  system  preferred  in  art.  Chronology. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last  date, 
that  of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiith  dvnastv, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years.  '  Baron 
Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it  much  earlier, 
but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive  monu- 
mental evidence.     The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little 
before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a  con- 
currence of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eigiith  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hi,ndreJ  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
coiTect.  .Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  anti- 
quity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Meiies  B.C.  389l',  and 
Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  system  is 
founded  upon  a  passage  in  tlie  chronological  work  of 
Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  .3555  to  the 
thirty  dynasties  (  Chron.  p.  51b).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  JUanetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole  state- 
ment is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true  Manetho, 
but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chronology, 
among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held  a  prominent 
place  {Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  452  ;  Quarterly 
Meview,  Ko.  210,  p.  395-7).  If  this  number  be 
discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

3.  Histori). — Passing  fi'om  chronology  to  history 
we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That  Egypt  was 
colonised  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a  very  re- 
mote age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  migration  of 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before 
this  migration  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizraites  must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time. 
A  remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded  : 
— "  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron 
was  originally  called  Kirjath-arba,  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned 
under  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2) :  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by 
the  giant-race  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egj-ptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented  them- 
selves and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (comp.  Brugsch, 
Gcogr.  Inschr.  ii.  pp.  90,  91).  they  seem  tliere- 
f(ire  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  any  important  traditional  period 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  fiagments  of  Egyptian 
history.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dy- 
nasties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties. 
The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  tra- 
ditional, not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  pai-t  of  the 
second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  c5me  upon  the  clear 
light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The 
indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  lirst  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
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TABLK  OF  THE  FIRST  SEVENTEEN   OyNASTIES. 
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III.  cir.  2650 
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11.  cir.  2470 

2300 

235?.     Date  in 
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2200 
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HERACLEO- 

POLITES 

DIOS- 
POLITES 

VI.  cir.  2i00 

l.X.  cir,  2i'00 

XI.  cir.  2200 

I 

XOITES 
XIV.  cir.  S080 
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"•OOO 

XII,  cir.  2U80 

-.'005           Date 
in     reinn     uf 
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1!1B6.     Date  in 
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XIII.  cir   192" 
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XVI.  cir.  2080 
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1900 

VII.  cir.  i^mo 
VUI.  cir.  IfOO 



f 
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1867.         Jacob 
p...*           into 
Ksypl 

( 

(215  ycai-s) 

X    cir.  17M 
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nwiit  of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
tlie  Dehige  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat.  Tim.  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  Hoods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  .xviiith 
is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of  monuments. 
Except  those  of  the  ivth  and  xiith  dynasties  there 
are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present 
day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure  arises  the 
dilliculty  of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the 
time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  tran- 
quillity. During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was  the 
most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  ivth  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  East,  and, 
in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth 
dvnasty  were  the  first  ami  mo.^t  important.  They 
appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last 
into  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to 
which  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the 
lu-ythraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  trom  Caphtor, 
belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the 
four  kings  —  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  —  was 
directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  xvth 
dynasty.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and  at 
the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have,  coine 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  imlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  rule  of  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty, whirh  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  16u 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
attcr  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occuned  which  ma  le  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line  of 
any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exeicised  a  severe  laile 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Isiaelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favoured  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  beUeve  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable [Chronology],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  betbi-e  the  x\Tiith  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  uuimpoi-tant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
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that  the  edamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  xixth,  or 
if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  xiith, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  14;i4  yeai's  !  j  went  out  undr-r 
the  xixth,  the  oppression  in  both  ciises  falling  in  a 
period  of  whicli  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  nan-ative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shephnrds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
gi-eat  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  rvdei-  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  date's  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  atlect  this  inference?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with 
the  Phaiaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case 
of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paralleled 
in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  accounts  of 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreignei-s.  ft 
seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph  should 
be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In  lesser 
particulars  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong.  The 
Pharaoh  of  .Toseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law, 
who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not  only 
raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the  Egyptians, 
except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  ciown.  The  Egyp- 
tian kings  on  the  contrary  were  restiaiued  by  the 
laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Jose])h  followed, 
which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  gladly  invites  the  sti angers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
((ien.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6)..  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  "  new  king"  "which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  xviiith  dyniisty.  It  seems  at  fii-st 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds, 
would  be  the  Hist  opp;essor  of  the  nation  which 
they  protected.  Plausible  as  this  theoiy  appeals, 
a  close  examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems 
to  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new 
king  that — "  he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  anil 
mightier  than  we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  tjdlcth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so] 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land"  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The 
Israelites  aie  therefore  more  and  stronger  than  the 
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people  of  the  oppressor,  the  opjiressor  fears  war  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  ene- 
mies, he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence, 
and  he  therefore  uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them 
by  making  them  perform  forced  labour,  and  soon 
after  ttikes  the  stronger  measure  of  kilhng  their 
male  children.  These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 
country  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we 
think,  apply  to  the  time  of  the  rviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties.  The  whole  naiTative  of  subsequent 
events  to  the  Exodus  is  consistent  with  this  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  use  of  universal  terms  does 
not  oiler  any  real  objection.  When  all  Egypt  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the  entire  country 
to  be  strictly  intended.  If  we  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Exodus  most  probably  occuiTed  before  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shejiherds.  The  change  of 
policy  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been  Egyptians, 
but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason 
that  all  the  foreigners  should  have  had  the  same 
feeling  towards  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  subjects 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
were  privileged  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  ac- 
count. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of 
policy,  would  have  been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on 
their  conduct  towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of 
great  national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. If  the  chronolog}^  be  correct  we  can  only 
decide  in  favour  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
oppressors,  whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  Africanus,  speaks  of  thi-ee  Shepherd-dy- 
nasties, the  xvth,  xvith,  and  xviith,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three: 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afibrd  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  Jly  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (Hi. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings  of 
this  period  in  the  Koyal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  ju-eseut  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the 
xvith  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  tTiat  the  title 
Phai-aoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  least  some  of 
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the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that 
place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  B.C.  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
would  have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites 
had  they  been  in  those  times  already  established  in 
Palestine,  whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical 
date  of  the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive 
Palestinian  names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pha- 
raohs, and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  de- 
stroys their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they 
did  not  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the 
Hebrews  were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same  time  the  cha- 
racter of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  I'elating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  thi-ough  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Cauaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
that  this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioned 
at  a  later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Piabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  B.C.  1652,  may  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher's 
date,  although  not  unfavourable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these  in  our  opinion  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the 
utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the 
history  of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  {yirlp  Siv  6 
MavfOwv  ovK  eK  tS>v  Trap'  hlyvKriois  ypa/j-fxaToiv, 
aW'  ws  aiirhs  o.\ao\6yr]Kiv,  4k  twi'  aSecnrSTWs 
IxvQoKoyovjXivuiv  TrpocrT^OeiKev,  k.t.A. Jos.  c.  Apion. 
i.  16).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exodus : 
it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  wliose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  histoi-y  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dy- 
nasties is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (B.C.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  proljably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-nemt  and  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great   monuments   remain    in    the   temple   of  El- 
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Karnak,  the  cliiet"  saiictimry  of  Thebos.  Tim  l;i.st 
of  these  lulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his  great-grandson,  states  on 
scarabaei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
man'iage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  !Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choice ?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  mai-ked  by 
the  gigantic  pair  the  Vocal  Jlemnou  and  its  fel- 
low. The  he;id  of  the  .xixth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  B.C.  cir.  134-0,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  gi-eat  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Karnak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  gi'andeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  aimpaign 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  gi'eat  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  cap- 
tured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  though 
this  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have 
been  immediately 
attained.  Jlenptah, 
the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Kameses  II., 
is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the 
Kabbiuical  date  of 
the  E.xodus  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh 
in  whose  time  the 
Israelites  went  out. 
One  other  king  of 
this  period  must 
be  noticed,  liameses 
III.,  of  the  x.xth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir. 
1200,  whose  con- 
quests, recorded  on 
the    walls    of    his 

great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  -western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those 
of  liameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  sculp- 
tures commemorating  them  represents  a  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
Carians,  and  Shaiietana  (Khairetana),  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  coixespond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scrijiture,  sei-ve  in  the  Egyptian 
forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 
high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power 
at  Thebes  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,'the  xxist, 
arisen  at  Tauis.  Probalaly  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a 
late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I., "the  Shishak  of  the 
Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  B.C. 
cir.  990.  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
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att;>ckeil  .ludah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  v.-hether 
.leioboani  did  not  sutler  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Rehobcjam.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Karnak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah," 
and  several  Hel-rew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [Shishak.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Sciipture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  can 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerau.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  his- 
tory during  the  xxiiird  and  xxivth  dynasties  :  under 
the  xxvth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
impoitance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  we 
are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Senna- 
cherib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tirhakah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  xxvith,  of  Saite  kings.    Psametek  I.  or  Psamme- 
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tichus  I.  (B.C.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  a.s  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  waned  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assy- 
rian gan-ison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psammeticiius,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Pale-^tine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assp-ia.  At  Jlegiddo  Josiah  encountered 
him  (B.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of'  the  Pharaohs  in  the  east  ( 2  Chr.  xxxv. 
21)  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  .ludah.  The  amiy  of 
Xecho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  We 
read  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  move  out  of  his 
land  ;  "for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphiates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Eg^i-pt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Pharaoh  -  Necho.]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Pale.stine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),   so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
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raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own 
countrv.  There  is,  however,  no  ceitain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfilment  of  which  commentators 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros. 
[Pharaoh-Hophra.]  Amasis,  the  sciccessoi  of 
Apries,  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  tenible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to 
the  house  of  Psammitichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  leigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province  of 
his  empire  B.C.  .525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connexion  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  the 
a)-ticles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptolemy] 
and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine during  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  until  tlie  age  of  the  Apostles  is  full  of 
interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any  serious  dilFiculties 
that  require  it  to  be  here  discussed. — It  would  not 
be  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon 
a  general  consideiation  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Egypt :  we  must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  their  remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to 
the  country  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them  : 
evei-y  where  he  is  struck  by  the  precision  with  which 
they  have  come  to  pass.  We  ha\e  already  spoken 
of  the  pliy.sical  changes  which  have  verified  to  the 
letter  the  words  of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we 
recognise,  for  instance,  in  the  singular  disappearance 
of  the  city  of  Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country 
where  several  primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce 
any  ancient  site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  "  Noph  shall  be 
waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant "  (xlvi. 
19),  and  those  of  Ezekiel,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God ;  I  will  also  destioy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
[their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph"  (xxx.  13). 
Not  less  signally  ai-e  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  quotation — "And  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (/.  c.) — ful- 
filled in  the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the 
second  Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  until  o;ir-  own  days,  not  one  nati\e  luler 
has  occupied  the  throne. 

Literature. — The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modei-n  histoi-y:  for  a  very  full  list  of  the  liteiatu)-e 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  B'Miolheca  Aegijptiaca,  1858.  Egypt 
generally:  Description  de  lE'gijpte,  2nd  ed.  1821- 
9  ;  Encijclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed.  art.  Egi/pt. 
Description,  Productions,  and  Topogi-aphy :  Abd- 
Allatiti  Relation  de  l' Eijypte,  ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
1810;  d'Anville,  Menoires  sur  t'Ei/t^pte,  1766; 
Belzoui  (G.),  Narrative  of  Operations,  1820  ; 
Brugsch  (H.),  Geograp/iische  Inschriften  Alt- 
agyptischer  Denkmdler,  1857; — Reisaherichtc  aus 
Aeijypten,  1855;  ChampoUion  le  Jeune,  L'E'gypte 
sous  les  Fhariions,  1814; — Lettns  ecrites  pendant 
son  Voyage  en  E'gypta, '2<le  cd.  1833;  Ehi-enberg, 
Ch.  G.,  und  Hemprich,  F.  W.,  Naturgeschichtliche 
Ueisen — P.eisen   in  Aeyypten,   kc,  1828 — Syin- 
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bolae  Fhysicae,  IS29-1S45  ;  Forskal,  Pt.  Descrip- 
tiones  animcdiam,  &c.,  1 775-6 ;  —  Flora  Aegyptiaco- 
arahica,  1775;  Han-is,  A.  C,  Hieroglyphical 
Standards,  1852;  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Memoire 
S'lr  le  Lac  de  Morris,  1843  ;  JIakreezce  El,  Takee- 
ed-deen,  Khitat':  Quatremere,  E.  Memoires  Geogra- 
phiqucs  et  IIisto?-iques,  1811;  Hussegger,  Feiseii, 
1841-8 ;  Vyse,  H.  Col.,  and  Pemng,  J.  S.,  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  1839-42  ;  Perring,  J.  S.,  58  Large 
views,  (J"c.,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh;  Wilkinson, 
Sir  J.  G.,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  1843;— 
Handbook  for  Egypt,  2nd  ed.  1858; — Survey  of 
Thebes  (plan) ; — on  the  Eastern  Desert,  Journ. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  pp.  28  ff.  Slonuments  and 
Inscriptions:  ChampoUion  le  Jeune,  Monuments, 
1829-47; — Notices  descriptives,  1844  ;  Lepsius,  K., 
Denkmdler,  1849,  in  progress  ;  Letronne,  J.  A., 
Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  d' 
E'gypte,  1842  ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti ;  Select  Pa- 
pyri, 1844.  Language:  Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire 
Demotique,  1855  ;  ChampoUion  le  Jeune,  Gram- 
maire E'gyptienne,  1836-41 ;  Dictionnaire  E'gyp- 
tien,\S'i\ ;  Encyc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  art.  Hieroglyphics  ; 
Parthey,  G.,  Vocnbidarium  Coptico-Latinurn,  &c. ; 
Peyron,  A.,  Grammatica  linguae  Copticae,  1841  ; 
Lexicon,  1835 ;  Schwartze,  M  G.,  Das  Alte 
Aegypten,  1843.  Ancient  Chronology,  History, 
and  Manners:  Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  Eyy/jt's  Place, 
1850-59;  Cory.,  LP.,  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd 
ed.,  1832  ;  Herodotus,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vols,  i.-iii. ; 
Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  1843  ;  Ideler,  L.,  Ilandbuch  der  Chro- 
nologie,  1825 ;  Lepsius,  R.,  Chronologic  der 
Aegypter,  vol.  i.  1849 ;  Konigsbuch  der  alten 
Acgypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Horae  Aegyptiacae, 
1851  ;  Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841 ;  Popular 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To 
these  must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants :  Lane,  E.W.,  Modern  Egyptiatis, 
ed.  184  ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  2nd  ed.,  by 
E.  S.  Poole,  1859  ;  Poole,  Mrs.,  Englishiroman  in 
Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers  by  Di'.  Hincks,  Mr.  Birch, 
Jl.  de  Rouge,  and  otlieis.  [R.  S.  P.] 

E'HI  (*nN  ;  'Ayx's ;  Echi),  head  of  one  of  the 
Benjamife  houses  according  to  the  list  in  Gen.  .xlvi. 
21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Ahi-ram,  DI^IIN,  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38, 
and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as 
the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1  Chr.  viii. 
1 ,  the  s:mie  person  seems  to  be  called  mnX,  Aha- 
rah,  and  perhaps  also  mnX,  Ahoah,  in  ver.  4  ('Axia, 
LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic,  'hxtpa-v),  HTIK  ('A^m), 
Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "IPIX  Chhp),  Aher,  l' Chr.  vii. 
12.  These  fluctuations  in  the  orthography  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  original  copies  were  paitly  effaced 
bv  time  or  injurv.      [Becuer;  CHRONICLES.] 

[A.  C.  H.] 

E'HUD  (1-inX  ;  'AwS  ;  Joseph.  'Ho'i/57is  ; 
Aod),  like  Gera,  an  hereditary  name  among  the 
Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  gieat-grandson 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Ciir.  vii.  10, 
viii.  6). 

2.  Ehud,  the  sou  of  Gera  (N1J1  ;  Tripa;  Gera; 
three  others  of  the  name.  Gen.  xlvi.  21  ;   2  .Smi. 
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xvi.  f) ;  1  Chr.  viii.  '■'>),  of  tlio  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(.liidg.  ill.  15,  mai-g.  "sou  of  Jumiui,"  but  vid. 
Gesen.  Lex.  sub  v.  |''D"'33),  the  second  Judge  of 
the  Israelites  (B.C.  13363.  In  the  Bible  he  is  not 
called  a  .Judge  but  a  deliverer  (1.  c.)  :  so  Othniel 
(.ludii.  iii.  9j  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As 
a  Beiijaniite  he  was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eg- 
iou,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jericho,  which 
was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.  [Eg- 
I.ON.]  In  Josephus  he  appears  as  a  young  man 
(veavias).  He  was  very  strong,  and  left-handed. 
So  A.  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in 
m;ugin,  "  shut  of  his  right  hand."  The  words  are 
dill'erently  rendered: — 1.  left-handed,  and  unable  to 
use  his  right;  2.  using  his  lett  hand  as  readily  as 
his  right.  For  1.  Targum,  Joseph.,  Syr.  (impotem), 
Arab.  (aridum),and  Jewish  wiiters  generally;  Cajet., 
Buxtorf,  Parkh.,  Gesen.  (impeditus) :  derivation 
of  lt3X  from  "IDN,  the  lattei-  only  in  Ps.  kix.  16, 
where  it  =  to  shut.  For  2.  LXX.  {afKpiSe^ios), 
X'ujg.  (qui  utrdque  manu  ^yj'O  dextrd  utehatur). 
Corn,  a  Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick,  (cf.  irepiSe'ljos, 
Horn.  II.  xxi.  163,  Hipp.  Aph.  7.  43)  ;  Judg.  xx. 
16,  sole  recun-ence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700 
Benjamites,  the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.  As 
regards  Ps.  Ixix.  16,  it  is  urged  that  "ItiK  may  = 
corono  =  aperio ;  hence  "ItSX  =  apertus  =  ejipeditus, 
(\.  A.,  expedita  dextra ;  or  if  "  clausus,"  clausus 
dextrd  =  cinctus  dextrd  =  wepiSe^LOS,  ambidexter 
(vid.  Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger 
from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see 
Eglox  ;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valour  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the 
Israelites,  see  Judges.  [T.  E.  B.l 

E'KER  (li'py  ;  'AkSp  ;  Achar),  a  descendant  of 
.Judah  through  the  families  of  Hezron  and  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  ('E/cpe^SijA  ;  Pesch.  k::xi-£X^, 
Ecrabat ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  in  Jud. 
vii.  18  only,  as  "near  to  Chusi  which  is  on 
the  brook  Mochmur;"  apparently  somewhere  in 
the  hill  country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbein,  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon  as  the  capital  of 
■A  district  called  Acrabattine,  and  still  standing 
as  Akrabih,  about  6  miles  south-east  of  Nablus 
(Shechem)  in  the  Wady  Makfuriyeli,  on  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  304,  and 
Map).  Though  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4  ;  iii.  3,  §5,  &c.),  neither  the  place 
nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
in  the  South  of  Judah.  [Akrabbim  ;  Arabattine  • 
jMaaleh-acraisbim.]  Cg.]  ' 

EK'EON  (jnpy  ;  i?  'KKKapwv;  Accaron),  one 
of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh. 
xiii.  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities  its  situa- 
tion was  in   the  Shefelah.     It  fell  to  the    lot  of 
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Judi'h  (Josh.  XV.  45,  46  ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north  border, 
the  boundary  running  from  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Jabxeel  (Ycbna).  We  afterwards,  however,  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (six.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to- which  tribe  it  nominally 
belonged,  for  before  the  monarchy  it  was  again  in 
full  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10). 
Ekron  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  ark  was 
carried  before  its  return  to  Israel,  and  the  morta- 
lity there  in  consequence  seems  to  have  been  more 
deadly  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath."  From 
Ekron  to  Bethseiemesh  was  a  straight  high- 
way. Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii.  62;  2  K.  i.  2,  16;  Jer.  xxv. 
20).  Except  the  casual  mention  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Baal-zebub  existing  there  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16)  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron  from  any  other 
town  of  this  district — it  was  the  scene  of  no 
occurrence,  and  the  native  place  of  no  man  of 
fame  in  any  way.  The  following  complete  the 
references  to  it,  Am.  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix. 
6,  7. 

'Akir,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Ramleh,  and  3  due  E. 
of  Yehna,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar..  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village- 
it  has  a  dreary  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved 
by  a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb. 
27 D  ;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169  ;  Rob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  {Yebna)  and  Bethshemesh 
(AinShcms),  Akir  agvees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomasticon  (sub  voc.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Turris  Stratonis, 
Caesarea,  was  Eicon. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  AcCAKON 
(1  Mace.  X.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders 
(ra  opia  avTTJs)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan 
jMaccabaeus  as  a  reward  for  his  seiTices. 

It  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  same 
name.     (See  the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekronites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular—"  the  Ekronite."   In  the  latter  D'ljlpy.   [G.] 

E'LA  ('HAa ;  Jolarmn),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Elaji.] 

EL' ADAH  (my^K  ;  'EAaScJ,  Alex.  'EAeaSa  ; 
Elada),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  through  Shuthe- 
lah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

E'LAH.  1.  (n'PN;  'HAa;  Joseph.  "HAai/os  ; 
Ela),  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  K.  xvi.  8-10)  ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more 
than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with  10).  He  was 
killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arsa,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in 
the  plot.  This  occurred,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  12,  §4),  while  his  army  and  ofhcere 
were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
XV.  30,  xvii.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 


«  The  LXX.  ia  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  (Anf.  vi.  1, 
§1),  substitute  Asealon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v.  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,   the   golden   trespass  offerings   were   )?iven   for 


Askelon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  journeyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other 
important  differences  between  the  I.XX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     Sec  especially  v.  G. 
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E'LAH.   1.  (n^N ;   'UKds ;   i:ia),  one  of  the 

dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxri.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).    Bv  i 

Knobel  {Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compaieJ  ! 
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with  Elatli  on  the  Red  Sea. 
2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (acciu" 


Ek,  N^N  ;  "H\d) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18). 

3.  ('AJa,  Alex.  'AA.a),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jpphunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz  ;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as 
if  Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The 
names  of  both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the 
Edomite  "  dukes." 

4.  ('HA,w.  Ales.  'HAa),  son  of  Uzzi,  a  Benjamite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (rhiiri  poy 
=  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  ;  tj  KoiXas  'HAa,  or 
Trjs  SpvSs,  once  iv  rfj  KoiXdSi ;  Vallis  Tere- 
hiiitld),  a  valley  in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  wlien  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  x\-\\. 
2, 19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general 
indications  of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near 
,S0C0}i  of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer 
Ekron  than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much 
may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
xvii.  Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  iden- 
tifieil  with  Suweikeh,  near  to  Beit  Netif,  some  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jihnn 
and  Gaza,  among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of 
.Tudah,  not  tar  from  whei-e  they  begin  to  descend 
into  the  gi-eat  Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands 
on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sumt,  or  valley 
of  the  acacia,  which  runs  off  in  a  N.W.  directioia 
across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Below  Suweikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys, 
large  though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space 
of  not  less  than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of 
grain.  In  the  centre  is  a  wide  toiTent  bed  thicklv 
strewed  with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the 
acacia  bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its 
present  name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  (Butm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  I 
the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley 
from  Suweikeh  is  Tell  zakariijeh,  which  Schwarz 
(102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identiiy  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethiehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  liob.  ii.  20,  21  ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191 ;  Porter,  Handb.  249,  250,  280. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topogi'aphical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  x\ii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
"  valley"  (pDV)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the 
mounfciin  on  the  N.  side,  and  "  the  ravine"  or  "  the 
glen  "  (N^3n)  was  between  the  two  armies  (ver.  2, 
3).   Again  (52),  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines 


"  till  you  come  to  '  the  ravine  ' "  (the  same  word). 
There  is  evidently  a  marked  difl'erence  between  the 
"valley"  and  the  "ravine,"  and  a  little  attention 
on  the  spot  might  do  much  towards  elucidating  this, 
and  settling  the  identification  of  the  place. 

The  traditional  ''Valley  of  the  Terebinth"  is 
the  Wady  Beit  Ilanma,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nebi  Samuel.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict 
is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Judges"  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old  paved 
road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  othei-wise  does  not  coirespond  with  the  naiTa- 
tive  of  the  text.  [G."] 

E'LAM  (D^'^V;  "EXd/j.;  Aelam),  like  Aram, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  man — 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  1  Chr.  i.  17).  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  used  as  the  appellation  of  a 
country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9;  Is.  xi.  11  ;  xxi.  2  ;  Jer. 
XXV.  25  ;  xlix.  34-39  ;  Ez.  sxxii.  24  ;  Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  pi-o- 
\ance  lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,   to  which  Herodotus   gives   the    name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geogi-aphers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  &c.).      It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mount<ainous   country    separating   between 
the  Mesopotamiau  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigi-is. 
The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shu- 
shan  (Susa)  in  "  the  province  of  Elam,"  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  is 
further   confinned   by   the   frequent    mention   of 
Elymaeans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §6,  rv-i. 
1,  §17;  Ptolem.  vi.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26,  &c.), 
as  well  as  by  the  combhiations  in  which  Elam  is 
found  in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1  ;  Is.  xxi.  2  ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24).     It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  that 
this  country  was  origindly  peopled  by  descendants 
of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians) 
and  the  Assyrians ;  and  from  Gen.  siv.  1-12,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  im- 
poiiant  power   had   been   birilt   up  in   the   same 
i-egion.       Not   only   is    "  Chedor-laomer,   king  of 
Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled  government,  and 
able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  own  country,  but  he  manifestly 
exercises   a   supremacy  over   a   number   of  other 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,  or  Babylonial     It  is  plain  then  that  at 
this  early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  was   Elam,  which   for  a  while  held 
the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10), 
and  later  by  either  Babylon  or  Assp'ia.    Discoveries 
made  in  the  country  itself  confirm  this  view.    They 
exhibit  to  us  Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  and  show  its 
monarchs  to  have  maintaiued,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  gi'eat- 
ness,  a  quasi-independent  position.    Traces  are  even 
thought  to  have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  him- 
self, whom  some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an 
early   Babylonian    monarch,    who    is    allied    the 
"  Kavager  of  the  West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as 
Jiiidur-mapula.     The  Elamitic  empire  established 
at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration, 
Babylon  and  Assyria  proved  on  the  whole  stronger 
powers,  and  Elam  dm-ing  the  period  of  their  gre:it- 
ness  c;m  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
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feudatories.     Like   the   other   8iil)jrct   nations   slie 
retained  her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time, 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  main- 
tained her  independence.     But  generally  she  was 
content  to  acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two 
leading  powers  as  her  suzerain.     Towards  the  close 
of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is  found  allied  with 
Babylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  AssjTia ; 
but  she  seems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  the  Median 
and  Babylonian  arose   upon    its    niins.     Elam  is 
clearly  a  "  province"  of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar's 
time  (Dan.  viii.  2),  and  we  may  presume  that  it 
had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    The  desolation  which  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  30-34)  aud  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24-25)  foresaw, 
was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the 
last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.     It  is  un- 
certain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.     Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  do- 
minion together  with  Babylon  ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined 
the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.    The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  6)  seems  to 
speak  of  Elam  as  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  ;  aud  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  om- 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cjtus  and  his 
investment  of  the  Chaldaean  capital,   Elam  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.     She  now  be- 
came mergied  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  91),  and  fm-nishing  to  the 
crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.     Susa,  her 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Shcshax.]     This  mark  of 
favour   did   not,  however,  prevent   revolts.     Not 
only   was    tne    Magian   revolution   organised   and 
carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign   of  Darius    Hystaspes    (Behistun  Inscr. 
ool.  i.  par.  16,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).     After  these 
futile  efforts,  Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection, 
and,  as  a  Persian  province,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  akeady  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Koman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  fonned 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  fonner  is 
a  genuine  ten-itorial  title,  and 'marks  probably  an 
impoi-tant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Elamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been 
in-i-adod  and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  C;/s/dtes  were 
cnUed  by  the  Greeks  Cissims  (Kicrffioi)  or  Cossaeans 
(KoacraToi),  and  fonned  the  dominant  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaeans  were  in  a  depressed 
condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by 
Its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  aud  his  Ethiopians  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossaeans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  [G.  R.] 

2.  A  Koihite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Meshelemiah  • 
one  of  the  Bene- Asaph,  in  the  time  of  kincr  Da\id 
d  Chr.  xsvi.  3).  " 
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3.  A  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin    one  of 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  ('AiAayu,  'HAd/j. ;  Aelam).  « Children  of 
Elam,"  Bene-Ebm,  to  the  number  of  1254,  re- 
tuniod  with  Zeiubbabel  from  Babvlon  (Ezr.  ii.  7  • 
Neh.  vii.  12  ;  1  Esd.  V.  12),  and  a  further  detach- 
ment of  71  men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
(Ezr.  viii.  7  ;  1  Esd.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this 
family,  Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  in  his  efforts  against  the  indiscriminate  mar- 
riages of  the  people  (x.'  2,  Cetib,  0^11?,  01am),  aud 
six  of  the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  ^put  away  their 
foreign  wives  (x.  26).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who' signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  The 
lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  foimer,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places  ;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam  is 
mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been 
discovered  as  existing  in  the  countiy.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31  ;  Neh.  vii.  34),  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  "  the  . 
other  Elam"  (iriN  tl^'»i?;  'HKafidp,  'HXafiadp; 
Aelam  alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  sii.  42).  [G.] 

E'LAMITES    (X.'-O'pj;;     '^\vf^a7oi,    Strab. 
Ptol. ;    Aelamitac).     This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra  iv.  9  ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  "  Susanchites,"  which  had  occuiTed  only 
a  little  before.     The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam  ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from,  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).     It  has 
tieen  obseived    in  the   preceding   article   that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  Cossaean  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion.    They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  places  them  (xi. 
13,  §6  ;  xvi.  1,  §17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).      Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.     Strabo  says  they  were   skilful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §10),   and   with    this   agree   the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  "  the  bow  of  Elam "  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that  "  Elam  bare  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  6).     Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  tliat  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  an<l  from  chariots.    They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with  pe- 
culiar tenacity  ;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention  of 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  tliey  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaeans.     In  Jud. 
i.  6  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  fonn  as  Elv- 
MAEANS.  [G.  K."! 

EL'ASAH  (nby^N  ;  Elnsa).      1.  ('HAa<r<£) 
One  of  the  Bene-Pa.shur,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of 
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Ezra,  who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  22). 
In  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  the  name  is  coiTupted 
to  Talsas. 

2.  ('EA.ea<rci^,  Alex.  'EKeaffdp),  son  of  Shaphan  ; 
one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission 
by  King  Zedekiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon 
after  the  first  deportation  from  Jerusalem,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of 
.Jeremiah  the  Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  3). 

Elasah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

E'LATH,  E'LOTH  (n^^X,  ni^^X  ;  Al\d>u, 
Alxd6  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  AlXavii  ;  Math,  Ailath, 
Aelath,  Aild),  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
whicli  was  thence  called  tlie  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii. 
8),  and  in  later  times  must  have  come  under  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
when  "  he  put  garrisons  in  I]dom,  throughout  all 
Edom  put  he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  be- 
came David's  servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find 
the  place  named  again  in  connexion  with  Solomon's 
navy,  "  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  " 
(1  K.  ix.  26,  cf.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  appa- 
rently included  in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recoided  in  2  K.  viii.  20  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  "built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah" 
(xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  "  Kezin  king  of 
Syiia  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews  from 
Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath  and  dwelt 
there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6).  From  this  time  the 
place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roman  period, 
during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of  the  south, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop.    The  Arabic 

name  is  Eyleh  (xL>|). 

In  the  geograpliy  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijdz 
(E]-Makreezee,  Khitat ;  and  ^lardsid,  s.  v. ;  cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of 
the  history  of  the  country.  According  to  several 
native  writers  the  district  of  Ej-leh  was,  in  very 
ancient  times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be 
a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amaiek).  The 
town  itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makree- 
zee's  Khitat,  s.  v.  ;  Caussin's  Ussai  sur  l' Hist, 
des  Arahes,  i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may 
credit  the  writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the 
earliest  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the 
greater  part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into 
Arabia  Petraea.  Futm-e  researches  may  trace  in 
these  fraginents  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen 
such  a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter 
people  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were  tli(> 
j^iioenicians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  who  earned  with  them  the  known 
maritime  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that 
stock,  developed  in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyi'e, 
and  in  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link 
between  their  extieme  eastern  and  western  settle- 
ments, in  the  fleets  that  sailed  from  Eziongeber  and 
I'^lath,  and  fi'om  the  southern  poi-ts  of  the  Yemen  ? 
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[See  Arabia,  Caphtou,  JIizraim.]  It  should 
be  obsen-ed,  however,  that  Tyiian  sailors  manned 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  called 
'EXava  (Ptol.  v.  1 7,  §1),  htXava  (Strabo,  xvi.  768  ; 
Plin.  V.  12;  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it  lost  its 
foi-mer  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hoimos, 
and  Arsinoe  ;  but  in  Mohammadan  times  it  again 
became  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  in- 
significant. It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian 
pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road  or  'Akabali 
named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  reconstructed,  by 
Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  ruled  Egypt  from  a.d'. 
cir.  840  to  848.  ""     [E.  S.  P.] 

EL-BETH'EL  ("pN-n^a  ^X  =  "  God  of  the 
House  of  God  :"  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the  "  El," 
Baid-qK]  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Doinns  Dei,  Syr.  and 
Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared 
to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7).  This  account  ditiers  from  the  more  detailed 
narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmirch  as  it  places  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return  from  Meso- 
potamia. A  third  version  of  the  transaction  is 
given  in  xxxv.  15.   [Bethel.]  [G.] 

EL'CIA  ('EAKio),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1) ;  what  Hebrew  name  the 
j  word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah'is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  has  Elkana.  In  the  A'ulgate  the 
names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL'DAAH  (nyn^X,  "  whom  God  called  ;" 
'EASayo,  'EASaSa ;  Eldaa;  Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr. 
i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
The  name  does  not  occur  except  in  the  two  lists  of 
Jlidian's  oft'spring ;  and  no  satisfactory  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  the 
appellation  has  yet  been  found.  [E.  S.  P.] 


EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD  (T^^N  ;  'EASiiS  ku.\ 
MctfSaS  ;  Eldad  et  Mcdad),  two  of' the  70  elders 
to  whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  power  of 
Jloses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp.  Closes  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  tliis,  refused  to  do  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a  ■«ish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
diffused  throughout  the  people.  The  great  fact  of 
the  passage  is  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been  concen- 
trated in  Moses  ;  and  the  implied  sanction  of  a  ten- 
dency to  separ.-ite  the  exercise  of  this  gift  fron;  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  make  it  more 
generally  available  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  the  Israelites,  a  tendency  which  after- 
wards led  to  the  establishment  of  "'  schools  of  the 
prophets."  The  circumstance  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all  prophetic 
inspiration  emanated  origin:Jly  from  Moses,  and 
was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  rrt'Kle 
of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was 
probably  the  extempore  production  of  hymns, 
chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond):  conip.  the 
case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From    Num.    xi.   2.5,   it    appears   that   the    gift 
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was  not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous 
energy,  though  only  occasionally  develojied  in  ac- 
tion.' [T.  E.  B.] 

ELDER  (Jpt  :  -Kpealivrfpos  ;  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally 
imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official 
title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  applied  to  various  offices  ;  Eliezer,  tor 
iustiiuce,  is  described  as  the  "  old  man  of  the 
house,"  J.  c.  the  majordomo  (Gen.  xxiv.  2)  ;  the 
otlicere  of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1.  7),  and,  at 
a  later  period,  David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  .\ii. 
1 7 )  were  so  temied  ;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9  the 
■'  old  men  of  Gebal  "  are  the  master-v:orliinen.  As 
betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7), 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7). 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  svstem  is  in  force,  the 
office  of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of 
the  social  and  political  fabric  ;  it  is  so  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  (  =  the 
old  mail)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
That  the  title  originally  had  reference  to  age,  is 
obvious ;  and  age  wa.s  naturally  a  concomitant  of 
the  office  at  all  periods  (Josh.  xxiv.  31  ;  IK.  xii. 
6),  even  when  the  term  had  acquired  its  secondary 
sense.  At  what  period  the  transition  occmTed,  in 
other  words  when  the  word  elder  acquired  an 
official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We 
need  not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into 
existence,  but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of 
an  institution  already  existing  and  recognised 
by  his  countiymen,  and  that,  in  short,  "  the 
elders  of  Israel"  (Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  29)  had  been  the 
senate  (yepovcria,  LXX.)  of  the  people,  ever  since 
they  had  become  a  people.  The  position  which  the 
elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  people,  is  described  imder 
Congregation  ;  they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (comp. 
Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21  ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  with 
7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their 
acts,  even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh. 
ix.  18).  When  the  tribes  became  settled  the 
elders  were  distinguished  by  ditierent  titles  accord- 
ing as  they  were  acting  as  national  representatives 
("  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam.  iv.  3  ;  1  K.  viii.  1,  3 ; 
"of  the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7;  "of  Judah,"  2  K. 
xxiii.  1 ;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district  governors  over  the 
several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28  ;  2" Sam.  xix.  11),  or 
as  local  magistrates  in  the  provincial  to\vns, 
appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut.  x\-\.  18,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  administer 
justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3  ff.,  xxii.  15  ;  Ruth 
iv.  9,  11  ;  1  K.  xxi.  8 ;  Jud.  x.  6)  ;  their  number 
and  influence  may  be  infen-ed  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
26  ff.  They  retained  their  position  under  all  the 
political  changes  which  the  Jews  undenvent: 
under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi.  5  ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4  ;  1  K.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11)  ;  "during  the 
captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1  ;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1)  ; 
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subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14, 
X.  8,  14)  ;  under  the  Maccabees,"  when  they  were 
described  sometimes  as  the  sennte  (yepovffia;  1 
Mace.  xii.  6  ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinai-y  title 
(1  Mace.  TO.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  3.5)  ;  and,  lastly,  at 
its  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they 
are  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  li-om  the  Sanhedrim, 
but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence 
its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sanhedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by 
the  collective  term  irpeff^vTTipiov  (Luke  xxii.  66  : 
Acts  xxii.  5).  In  Jlatt.  xv.  2  and  Heb.  xi.  2 
"  eldei-s  "  is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office. 
For  the  position  of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  Christian  Church,  see  Synagogue, 
Bishop.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EL'EAD  (ly^N ;  'EAeaS ;  Elad),  a.  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21),  but  whether  through 
Shuthelali,  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second 
Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his  brothers)  is  not  to  be  de- 
teniiined  (see  Bertheau,  Chronik,  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (H^V^N  ;  "EXeaA^  ;  Elcale),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country, 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiali,  by  both  of  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Moabite  town,  and,  as  before,  in  close 
connexion  with  Heshbon  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9  ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  place  are  still 
to  be  seen,  bearing  veiy  nearly  their  ancient  name, 
El-A'al,  though  with  a  modem  signification,  '•  the 
high,"  a  little  more  than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  com- 
manding a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Belka  (Burckh.  Syr. 
865  ;  Seetzen,  1854,  p.  407).  It  is  from  this 
commanding  situation  that  it  doubtless  derives  its 
name,  which,  like  many  other  names  of  modern 
Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ancient 
sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing.  [G.] 

ELE'ASA  ('EA.€a(ro,  Alex.  'A\aad. ;  Laisa), 
a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  encamped  before 
the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It  was  apparently  not  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  15).  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11, 
§1)  has  Bethzetho,  by  which  he  elsewhere  renders 
I5ezeth.  But  this  may  be  hut  a  corrupt  reading  of 
Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace.  ix.  4.  Another  reading 
is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had  encamped  on  a  former 
memorable  occasion  (vii.  40).  It  is  singular  that 
Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  also 
(see  verse  19).  [G.] 

ELE'ASAH(nbj;V^;  Elasa).  1.  ('EAeao-ci). 
Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  39). 


»  Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  the 
notice  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double  body,  apxovTs^ 
fflcou5,  and  irperrfi-JTepoi  ■n,';  x^pas  ;  and  a.>,''ain  in 
3  llacc.  i.  8,  -yepouo-ia  and  -pea^vTepai. :  the  second  term 


may  refer  to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
implied  in  the  tei-m  xi^po..  The  identity  of  the 
yepovcria  and  the  Trpeo-fSwrepoi  in  other  passages  is 
clear  from  1  Mace.  xii.  6,  compared  with  .35. 
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2.  ('EAotraj  Alex.  E?vea(ro)  Son  of  Rapha,  or 
Kephairtli  ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  j\Ierib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasau. 

ELEA'ZAE  0T^'?'<;    'EAedCap ;    Eleazar). 
1.  Third  son  of  Aaroii/by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminadab,    who    was    descended   from    Judah, 
through  Pharez  (Ex.  vi.  23,  25;    xxviii.  1;  for 
his  descent  see  Gen.  sxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12  ;  Ruth,  i 
iv.  18,  20).     After  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  1 
without  children  (Lev.  x.  1  ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Eleazar 
was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal   Levites,  to 
have  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  chai-ge  of  the 
sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).     With  his  brother  Itha- 
mar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  father's 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as 
the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  olfice  of  High-priest 
(Num.    XX.   28).     One  of  his  first  duties  was  in 
conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census 
of  the  people  (Nmn.  xxvi.  3).     He  also  assisted  at 
the  inauguration  ot  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of 
spoil  taken  from  the  ]\Iidianites  (Num.  xxvii.  22, 
xxxi.  21).    After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh. 
xiy.  1).     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  Josephus  says  it  took  place  about  the 
same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses.     He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  "  the 
hill   of  Phinehas"   his  son  (Ges.  p.  260),  where 
Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  {Ant.  v.  1,  §29)  ; 
or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath-Phinehas  (Josh, 
xxir.   33).     The  High-priesthood  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until  the  time  of 
Eh,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into  whose  family, 
for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  xxiv.  3  ;  1  K. 
ii.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  "hill"  (riy35) 
of  Kii-jath-jearim,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  CnnX'jil),  i.e. 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4)  ;  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal mighty  men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  JIahli,  and  gi'andson 
of  Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren" 
{i.  e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chr.  .xxiii.  21,  22  ;  xxiv.  28). 

5.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh  ;  an  Israelite  («.  c.  a 
layman)  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had 
to  put  her  away  (  Ezra  x.  25 ;  1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33  ; 
1  Esdi-.  viii.  63). 

8.  Eleazar  ('EAea^ap;  Joseph.  'l.KfdCapos), 
surnamed  Avaran  (1  JIacc.  ii.  5  Avapdv,  or  Aiipdv, 
and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  x-ii.  6,  1  ;  9,  4.  In  1  Mace, 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  6  ^avapav  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or  from 
a  false  division  of  'EAtd^apos  Avapdv).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  wlio  tell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupator, 
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B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  ff.-;.- Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  19, 
§4  ;  de  B.  J.  i.  1,  §5  ;  Ambr.  De  offic.  min.  40).  In 
a  foi-mer  battle  with  Kicanor,  Eleazar  was  appointed 
by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book"  before  the  attack, 
aiid  the  watchword  in  the  tight—"  the  help  of  God  " 
— was  his  own  name  (2  Mace.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
havar,  "  to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (JMich.  sub 
voc).  This  derivation  seems  fai'  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavaran,  "  an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  {''EXedCapos  .  .  .  tSiv 
TrptaTevSvToiv  ypannareoov,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suti'ered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  A^. 
18-31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  con- 
stancy and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced 
considerable  effect.  Later  traditions  embellished 
the  narrative  by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest 
(De  Mace.  5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm.,  ad 
Mace.  I.  c).  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
nobler  title  of  "  the  proto-martp-  of  the^  old  cove- 
nant," "  the  foundation  of  martyrdom "  (Chrys. 
Horn.  3  in  Mace.  init.  Cf.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii. 
10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm.  Exeurs.  iiber  2  Mace.  \\.  18-viii.  in  Exaj. 
Handb.;  also  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  341,  532.  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3  Jlacc.  vi.  appeai-s  to  have 
been  boiTowed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as 
belonging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffer- 
ing and  yet  "helped  by  God."  (For  the  name 
comp.  Lazarcs,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas 
Maccabaeus  to  Rome.  (1  Mace.  viii.  18.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  abo\e 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  (IMatt. 
L15).  [B.F.W.j 

ELEAZU'KUS  ('EAiao-eySos ;  Alex.  'EXidcn^os; 
Eliasih),  1  Esd.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.]  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  the 
form  of  this  name  there  given. 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'EAEL  ^^"p)  ^n?N  7N  = 
"  Almighty,  God  of  Israel ;"  Ka\  iirfKaXeoaTo  rhv 
eehv  "Iffpa-rjK  ;  Fortissimum  Deum  Israel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he 
erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  ot 
cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his 
tent,  mid  which  he  afterwards  purchased  from  the 
Bene-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

E'LEPH  (f]bsn  =  the  Ox  ;  SeATjKoi',  Alex. 
27)AaAe>— both'bv  hicluding  the  preceding  name; 
Eleph),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerasalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
The  signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  pastoral  pm-suits  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one 
name,  possiblv  owing  to  the  "and"  between  them 
having  been  dropt ;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number 
of  14  cities  cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peschito  has 
);.xrXN^  Gebiro,  for  Eleph  ;  but  what  the  origin 
of  this  can  be  is  not  obvious.  L*^"-] 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptm-es  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  "  Elephants'  teeth"  is  the  m:u-ginal 
reading  for  "  ivory  "  in   1  K.  x.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  41 . 
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KIcpliaiits  however  are  repeatedly  mentioned  iu  the 
Lst  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used  in 
waifare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  ot"  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth,  see  Behemoth.  For  the 
memiiug  of  D''3n3K',  see  IvoRY.  [\V.  D.] 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  ('E\€i;0€po7rJ\ij,  the 
free  city),  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about  25  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  but  it  became  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  towns  in  the  country.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Betugabra  (Bairoydfipa,  the  Rouse  of 
Gabra  or  Gahrael),  which  first  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
(ch.  xvi.).  Josephus  refers  to  a  large  village  called 
Brirapis  (in  Rnfinus'  copy  BiiyaBpis)  iu  this 
region,  which  may  be  the  same  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1). 
It  is  found  in  the  Peutiuger  Tables  as  Betogabri 
(lieland.  Pal.  p.  421").  Its  new  name,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  first  occurs  upon  coins  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus  (a.d.  202-3  ;  Eckhel, 
ill.  488).  That  emperor  during  his  visit  to  Pales- 
tine conferred  important  privileges  on  several  cities ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  number.  Eusebius  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis  (^Onom. 
s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of  a  large 
l)rovince.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  was  so 
well  known  that  he  made  it  the  central  point  in 
Southern  Palestine  from  which  the  positions  of 
more  than  20  other  towns  were  determined.  Epipha- 
uius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  born  in  a  village 
three  miles  fi-om  the  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century ;  and  is  often  called  an  Eleutheropolitan 
(Reland,  pp.  751-2).  In  the  year  a.d.  796,  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Sai-acenic 
conquest,  Eleutheropolis  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  left  completely  desolate.  The  Greek  language 
now  gave  place  to  the  Arabic ;  and  this  city  lost  its 
proud  name,  and  its  prouder  rank  together  (Reland, 
p.  987).  Like  so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name, 
which  had  probably  never  been  lost  to  the  pea- 
santry, was  revived  among  writers ;  and  we  thus 
find  Beigeberin,  or  some  foi-m  like  it,  constantly  in 
use  after  the  8th  century.  In  the  12th  centurj' 
the  Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  old  foundations ;  the  remains  of 
which,  and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist. 
After  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Beit  Jibriii,  for  such  is 
its  Arabic  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
It  was  retaken  by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it 
was  finally  captured  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14, 
22;  Jac.  de  Vit.  in  GestaDei,^^.  1070,  1071  ; 
BohaedJin,  Vit.  Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crum- 
bled to  ruin  under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan 
rule. 

Sevei-al  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  "  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  agauist  the 
Philistnies  (Anton.  Mant.  Itin.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of  consi- 
derable extent;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  enclosm-e  en- 
compassed by  a  massive  wall.  A  gieat  part  of 
this  outer  wall   is  completely   ruinous ;    but  the 
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north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley,  is 
still  several  feet  high.  The  enclosure  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  kter  date  than  the  outer 
wall ;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.h.  958  (a.d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
tine  old  chapel — the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subteiTanean  villages. 
Some  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  in  length, 
with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.  Others 
are  bell-shaped — from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height — all  connected  together 
by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subtenanean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark  ;  but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  apertuie  at  tlie  top.  They 
occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  several 
other  neighbom-ing  villages.  We  learn  from  history 
that  the  Idumaeans  [Edomites]  came,  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Jerome  says  they  inhabited' 
the  whole  country  extending  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Petra  and  Elah  ;  and  that  they  dwelt  in  caves — 
preferring  them  both  on  account  of  their  security, 
and  their  coolness  during  the  heat  of  summer 
{Gomm.  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable  caves,  there- 
fore, were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Idumaeans. 
(See  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  255, 
sq. ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Pesearches,  2nd  ed.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  23,  57,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

ELEU'THERUS  ('EAev9epos),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7 ;  xii.  30.  In 
early  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According 
to  Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi. 
p.  753),  and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Coele- 
syria.  Josephus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave 
Cleopatra  "  the  cities  that  were  within  the  river 
Eleutherus,  as  far  as  Egypt,  excejjt  Tyre  and 
Sidon"  {Ant.  sv.  4,  §1,  P.  J.  i.  18,  §5).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
8-10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  features  of  the  country,  lead  the 
present  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  northeni  border  of 
the  "  Promised  Land  "  {Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  sq.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swai-med  with  tortoise 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mo- 
dern Nahr-el-Kebir,  "  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  tlu'ough  the  opening 
called  in  Scripture  "  the  entrance  ot  Himjath " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and,  after  receiving  several  small 
tributaries  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  "it  tails  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tri- 
polis.  It  still  foiTTis  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Akkdr  and  cl-Husn.  During  summer 
and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded  ; 
but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid 
river.  [J.  L.  P.] 
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ELHA'NAN  (j^n^N;  'E\favdv;  Adeodatus). 
1.  A  distiuguished  warrior  in  the  tim-e  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  deteiTnine. 

1.  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he 
"slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V. 
the  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring 
the  passage  into  agreement  with, 

2.  1  Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of 
(ioliath  the  Gittite,  the  statt'  of  whose  spear,"  &c. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably 
the  more  correct — the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  readei'  to  the  Hebrew  lor  the 
comparison  of  the  two,^  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  gi'eater  than  those  kn^wn  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Sftmuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end — "  weavers."  The  fonner  has  probably  been 
taken  in  bv  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
i.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms  part 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  descrip- 
tion of  Goliatli  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The  chances 
are  very  much  against  the  same  word — and  that  not 
a  common  one — forming  part  of  one  verse  in  two 
capacities. 

(6.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  according  to  which 
(ioliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.  True, 
lilwald  (  Gescli.  iii.  9 1,  2) — from  the  fact  that  David's 
antiigonist  is,  with  only  3  exceptions  (one  of  them 
in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii.  12-32),  called  "  the 
Philistine,"  and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — has 
suggested  that  Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Go- 
liath, and  that  after  David  became  king  the  name 
of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the  nameless  champion 
whom  he  killed  in  his  youth.  But  against  this  is 
the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named  thrice  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  and  xxi. — thrice  only  though  it  be  ;  and  also 
that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in  Sa- 
muel and  in  Chronicles,  and  from  other  indications, 
took  place  late  in  David's  reign,  and  when  ho  had 
b  'cn  so  long  king  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.  It  is  re- 
corded as  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with 
the  Philistines.  It  was  so  late  that  David  had  ac- 
t|uired  among  his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  "  the  light 
of  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  that  his  nephew 
.lonathan  was  old  enough  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling 
that  of  his  illustrious  uncle  years  before.  It  was  cer- 
tainly after  David  was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down 


*  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott's 
Dissertation,  78. 

''  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 
NcCar  ("lyj)  is  used  ahnost  invariably  for  David's 
followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
the  term  changes,  and  Bhed  (13^),  a  "slave,"  is  as 
c.Nclusively  employed.  Even  Aljsalom's  people  i;o  by 
the  former  name.    This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
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to  the  fight,  not  with  his  "  young  men  "  (''1^3),''  as 
when  he  was  leading  his  baud  during  Saul's  life, 
but  with  his  "servants"  CH^y),  literally  his 
"  slaves,"  a  tenn  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
subjects  of  a  king.  The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  it  shoiUd  be  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
after  the  great  Ammonite  war,  in  which  David 
himself  had  led  the  host  to  the  storming  of  Kab- 
bah (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  It  may  have  been  between 
this  last  event  and  the  battle  with  Absalom  beyond 
Jordan,  though  there  are  other  obvious  reasons 
why  David  stayed  within  the  walls  of  Malianaim 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chi'onicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Ellianan  is  the  son 
of  .fair,''  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Qiinest.  JHebr.  on  both  passages — 
he  does  not  state  whether  fiom  ancient  tradition  or 
not — translates  Elhanan  into  Adeodatus,  and  adds 
filitis  salhis  Polymitai-iits  Bethlehemites — "  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeo- 
datus he  says  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only 
by  argtmients  dra%vn  fiom  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these 
giants  "  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand 
of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  El- 
hanan must  be  David. 

2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the 
thirty  "  of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on  tlie 
list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kenni- 
cott's Dissertation,  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  sub- 
stituted for  El, — Baal-hanan.  (Comp.  Bek- 
LIADA.)  [G.] 

ELI  C^J? ;  'n\\ ;  'HAef,  Joseph. ;  Jleli),  was  de- 
scended from  Aaron  through  Ithamar,  the  youngest 
of  his  two  simiving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fiict  that  Abiathar,  who  was  coiainly 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son 
Ahimelech,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  "  of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3  ;  cf.  2  Sam. 
viii.  17).  With  this  accords  the  circumstance  that 
the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the  high- 
priesthood  tap  to,  and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-1.5  ; 
cf.  Ezr.  vii.  1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
before  Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  of  that  line,  who  held  the  office.  ("'HAel 
TTpcirov  Ta{)TT)v  [opxiepojo'uj'rjj']  irapaXa^ovros,  ' 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  i.  §3.)  Erom  him,  his  sons 
having  died  before  him,  it  appeals  to  have  passed 
to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  3 ;  Jo- 
se))hus,  however,  says  "  ^iviiff'r]s  8e  -^St)  koX 
lepaTO,  rod  irarphs  avTCf  ■jrapaKex'^PVKuTos  Sia 
rh  yripas,"  Ant.  v.  xi.  §2),  and  it  certainly  re- 
mained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 


will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words  in 
that  most  instructive  book,  T/ie  H/iffiishman's  Ilrhrcir 
Concordance. 

'  Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "  Jair,"  but  rejects 
"  Lahmi,  tbc  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
"  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  rejects  "  Oregim." 
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of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest 
unto  the  Ldrd,"  by  Salomon  for  his  share  in 
Ailuiiijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  '27  ;  i.  7),  and 
t\v  lii.;h-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the  fiimily 
(if  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  1^5). 
How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  infoimed,  though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so  Wiis 
sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).  Its  return 
to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during 
his  lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  content- 
ing himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam. 
ii.  22-25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial 
restraint  (iii.  13),  when  his  sons  by  their  rajja- 
citv  and  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood, 
and  brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhon'ence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K.  ii. 
27).  Another  part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31- 
33)  appeal's  to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign 
of  David,  when  we  read,  that  "  there  were  more 
chief  men  found  of  the  sons  of  Ele;izar  than  of  the 
sons  of  Ithamar,"  sixteen  of  the  foi-mer,  and  only 
eight  of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18), 
and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv. 
18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he 
held  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15- 
17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years 
in  our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX. 
make  it  20  years  {ttKOffiv  err;,  1  Sam.  iv.  18). 
It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy, that  he  was  sole  judge  for  20  years,  after 
jiaving  been  co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years 
(Judg.  xvi.  31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the 
disastrous  intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who  had 
also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [Abia- 
xiiAR,  Eleazar,  Ithamar.]  (See  Lightfoot's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  907,  fol.  Lond.  1684; 
Selden,  de  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr.  lib.  i.  cap. 
4.)  [T.  T.  P.] 

ELI'AB  (nN"''?^^. ;  'EAw^  ;  Eliab).  1.  Sou 
of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  s.  16). 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe ;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Closes  (Num.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  xvi.  1.  12;  Deut.  xi.  6).  EUab  had  another 
son  named  Nemuel,  and  the  record  of  Num. 
xxvi.  is  interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement 
regarding  his  sons. 

3.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of  the 
family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  x\'ii.  13,  28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  man-ied  her  second  cousin 
liehoboam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18)  ;  although,  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter  "  is  here  used  in 
the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant 
In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of 
the  brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler"  (T'J3),  or 
"  prince  "  (*1tJ*)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,     According 
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to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  prosen-od  by  .Je- 
rome {Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  loc),  this  Elihu  was  iden- 
tical with  Eliab.  "  Brethren  "  is  however  otlon 
used  in  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  (jr.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  A  Levit-^  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both 

a  "  porter "  ("ly'lti',  Sliuer,  i.  e.  a  doorkeeper)  and 

a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20, 
xvi.  5). 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking 
refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Naliath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27  ;  heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy 
this  name  appears  to  be  given  as  Ei.iiiU  (1  Sam. 
i.  1)  and  Eliel  (1  Chr.  vi.  .34;  heb.  19.). 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

EL'IADA  (y^'pN;    'EAiSae,    and    repeated, 

BaaAi/xafl  ;  Chr.  ^'EKiaSd  ;  Alex.  EAieSa ;  Elioda, 
Eliada).  1.  One  of  David's  sons  ;  according  to  the 
lists,  the  )-oungest  but  one  of  the  famil}'  born  to 
him  after  his  establishment  in  Jeiusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's  family  we 
find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Beeliada,  Baal 
being  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the  true 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may  be 
in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  any  rate 
the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and  even 
there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  olso  in  the 
LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Beeliada.]  The  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in  his  list  of 
David's  family  (Ant.  vii.  3,  §3). 

2.  A  mighty  man  of  war  (PTI  "113^),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  aimy 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

ELI'ADAH  (yi^'pX  ;  Alex.  'EAioSoe;  Eliada), 
apparently  an  Aramite  of  Zobah ;  father  of  Rezon 
the  captain  of  a  marauding  band  which  annoved 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23). 

ELI'ADAS  ('EAiaSaj;  Eliadas),  1  Esd.  ix.  28. 
[Elioexai.] 

ELI'ADUN  ('HAia5oi55;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd. 
V.  58.     Possibly  alteied  from  Hexadad. 

ELI'AH.  (n»'?X;  Elia).  l.('Epi'a,Alex.'HA£'a) 
A  Benjamite  ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeioham,  and  a 
chief  man  (t^N"),  literally  "head")  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

2.  ('HAi'a)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  ;  an  Israelite 
(/.  e.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had 
man-ied  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  ?(),  but  in  another  aise  (Kzr.  x.  '1\). 
[Elijah.] 

ELTAHBA  (K3n;;'?wS,  in  Chr.  Kan^JpN ; 
"E.Kia^a,  'Efxaaov,  'EAia^ ;  Eliaha),  a  Shaalbo- 
nitc.  i.e.  probably  from  Sha.\LBIM  ;  one  of  the 
Thirty  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32 ;  1  C'hr. 
xi.  33). 
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ELI'AKIM  m'p^'?^5,  u-hom  God  will  establish ; 
'EAiKKi'iU  and  'EA(a/c€i/x ;  Eliaciin).  1.  Son  of 
Hilkiah;  master  of  Hezekiah's  household  (n''2in"?y 
=  "  over  the  house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii. 
18,  26,  37.  He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office, 
after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks 
by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his 
pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man, 
as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  "  toy  sen'ant  Eliakim "  (Is.  xxii. 
20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  bis  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37, 
xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  dischai-ge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  "  father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah"  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  of 
tlie  Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  which  however  no  further  details  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  au- 
thority and  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  oiiice  was  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  pei-plexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  appears 
by  the  rendering  of  pD  (Is.  xxii.  15,  A.  V. 
"  treasurer ")  by  ira<rro(p6pwi',  the  "  priest's 
chamber,"  by  the  foimer,  and  of  JT'SiT'^y  by 
"  })raepositus  teinpli"  by  the  latter.  Hence  Nice- 
phorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high-priests,  Somnas 
or  Sobnas  (i.  e.  Shebna),  and  Eliakim,  identitpng 
the  latter  with  Shallum  or  Meshullam.  His  12th 
high-priest  is,  Somnas,  ille  impius  et  perditus,  reg- 
naiite  Ezcchid,  and  his  13th,  Eliakim  Muselum. 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  description' of  the  office 
in  Is.  xxii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in 
ver.  22,  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder ;"  that  it  was  the  King's  house, 
and  not  the  House  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was 
praefect,  as  Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  iv.  6,  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz, 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And  with  this  agrees  both  all  that 
is  said,  and  all  that  is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  func- 
tions. The  office  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
under  the  king,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house  (^n*jl"?J?)  .  .  .  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou,"  Gen.  xli.  40,  comp.  xxxix.  4. 
in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  the  officer  is  called  "  governor 
(T'JIJ)  of  the  house."  It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe" 
was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna,  when  degraded 
from  the  praefecture  of  the  house,  acted  as  scribe 
under  Eliakim,"  2  K.  xviii.  37.  The  whole  de- 
scription of  it  toe  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place  of  great 
eminence  and  power.  This  description  is  trans- 
feiTed  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ  the 
son  of  David  in  Uev.  iii.  7 ;  thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Cluist.  This  it  is  perhajjs 
which  gave  rise  to  the  interpretation  of  Eliakim's 
name  mentioned  by  Origen,  o  &e6s  fxov  avicTT): 
or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dei  resurrectio,  or  Ixcsunjciis 
Dens ;  and  also  favoured  the  mystical  inte)i)reta- 
tion  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  given  by  Jerome  in 
his  commentary,  based  upon  the  interpretation  of 
\2C  (A.  V.  "treasurer")  as  "  habitaus  in  taber- 
naculo,"  as  if  it  imported  the  removal  of  the  Jewisli 


"  Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  but  witliout  sufficient  reason, 
that  this  Shebna  is  a  diftcrent  person  from  the  other. 
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dispensation,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
place.  The  true  meaning  of  pD  is  ver}-  doubtful. 
"  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the  king,  and  "  Steward  of  the 
provisions,"  are  the  two  most  probable  significations. 
Eliakim's  career  was  a  most  honourable  and  splendid 
one.  Most  commentators  agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25 
doe  not  apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's 
name  also  occurs  2  K.  xix.  2  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22, 
xxxvii.  2.  (See  further  Jerome  de  nom.  Hcbr.  and 
Comm.  on  Is.  xxii.  15  sq. ;  Ilosenmiill.  26.;  Bp. 
Lowth's  Notes  on  Is. ;  Selden,  de  success,  in  Pontif. 
Hebr.  ;  Winer,  sub  voc.) 

2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).     [Je- 

IIOIAKIM.] 

3.  A  piiest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  41). 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah  ;  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  flither  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13.  [Genea- 
logy OF  Christ.] 

5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii. 
30,  31.     [Ibid.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELI'ALI  ('EAmAt,    Alex.  'EAiaAei;  Dielus), 

1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [BiXNUi.] 

ELI'AM  {i^vh^.  ;  'EAic{;3,  Yat.  and  Alex.  ; 
Eliani).  1.  Father  of  Bathshcba,  the  wife  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  the 
names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  altered,  tlie 
former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to  BathSUUA  : 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  both  the 
latter  names  were  also  those  of  non-Israelite  per- 
sons, while  Uriah  was  a  Hittite.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which  "the 
daughter  of  Shua"  is  V-Iti'  03,  Bath-shua ;  also 

2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does  not 
alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be  "  God 
is  my  people." 

2.  Sonof  Ahithophelthe  Gilonite;  oneof  David's 
"  thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The  name 
is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  pro- 
bably dimly  discernible  as  "  Ahijah  the  Pelouite  " 
(ver.  36)  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  207).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  {Qu. 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  and  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that 
the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person.  An 
argument  has  been  founded  on  this  to  account  for 
the  hostility  of  Ahitophel  to  King  David,  as  having 
dishonoured  his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law  (Blunt,  Coincidences,  Ft.  II.  x.).  But 
such  arguments  are  fi-equently  grounded  on  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals, 
who  often  see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  ('EAiotoj/fas ;  Moabilionis,  in- 
cluding  preceding  name),   1  Esd.  A'iii.  31.     [Eli- 

llOENAI.] 

ELI'AS  ('HAi'os,  in  Maccabees,  and  Lachm.  in 
N.  T.  'HAias  ;  Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helias), 
the  ibrm  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  ISi.  Test. :  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  58  ;  Matt.  xi.  14, 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv. 
35,  36,  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30, 
33,  54 ;  John  i.  21,  25  ;  Kom.  xi.  2 ;  James  v.  17 
In  llom.  xi.  2,  tlie  reference  is  not  to  the  prophet. 
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hut  to  thu  portion  of  Scripture  designated  by  his 
n;uno,  the  words  being  eV  'HAi'a,  "  iu  Elias,"  not 
as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Ehas."     [Bible,  2V2  b.] 

ELIASAPH  (eiD"''?N  ;  'E\t(Td(p;  Eliasaph). 
1.  Sou  of  Deuel  ;  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 

2.  Sou  of  Lael ;  a  Levite,  and  "  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershouite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELIASHIB  (n''Ji'''?X  ;  "E.\iacTe^d>v,  'EMafii, 
'EA.ia(rei;8,  "EAiacrou/S,  ktA.  ;  Elidsnh,  Eliasib),  a 
cummon  name  at  the  later  period  of  the  O.  T.  history. 

1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 
in  the  order  of  the  "  governors  "  ('''IK')  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  A  son  of  Elioenai ;  one  of  the  latest  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chi',  iii.  24). 

3.  High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
],  20,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22, 
23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (m"lp  =  near) 
to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration  which 
excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7). 
One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii.  28). 
'i'here  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Khashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x.  6. 

4.  A  singer  iu  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).    [Eleazdrus.] 

5.  A  sou  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Elisimcs] 
and 

6.  A  son  of  Baui  (x.  36),  [Eliasib]  both  of 
whom  had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELIASTS  ('EAiao-js,  'EAiotreis  ;  Eliasis), 
1  Esd.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to  Mattenai 
in  Ezr.  x.  33  ;  but  is  probably  meiely  a  repetition 
of  Euasibos,  just  preceding  it. 

ELI'ATHAH  (nniJ''^N  and  HJl^'pN  ;  'EA(- 
adi  ;  EUatha),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musi- 
cian in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and 
brethren  Iiad  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple- 
service  (xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Quaest.  Hehr.  on 
ver.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained 
accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  (Ht'^.N*  ;  'EA5c£S ;  Elidad),  son  of 
Chislon  ;  the  man  chosen  to  represent  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  in  tlie  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  ('?N;'?N  ;  'EAiijA  ;  EUel).  1.  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — of  that  portion 
of  the  trit)e  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
V.  24). 

2.  Sou  of  Toah  ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Pro- 
phet (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  heb.  19).  Probably  identical 
with  Elihu,  2,  and  Eliab,  6. 

3.  ('EAiTjAi'),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  chief 
man  iu  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ('EAe'^A),  like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite,  but 
belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

5.  (Alex.  'leAi'^A),  "  the  Mahavite  ;"  one;  dI  tlie 
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heroes  of  David's  guard    in    the  extended   list   of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  4G). 

6.  (AaAtTJA,  Alex. 'AAi'/jA),  another  of  the  same 
guard,  l^ut  without  any  express  designation  (xi.47). 

7.  ('EAi({'3),  (me  of  the  (Jadite  heroes  who  came 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  "chief"  (nb)  of  the 
Bene-Cheb.  on  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of 
the  Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  sv.  9,  11). 

9.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ;  one  of  the 
"overseers"  DH/'pS)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  (''^''1?'^^;  'EAio-raf ;  Elioena{), 
one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  chief  irran  iu  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZER  0)V'h^_ ;  'EAie'fep  ;  my  God  (is 
my)  help).  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called  by 
him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  "  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,"  or  "  that  Damascene,  Eliezer  "  (Gen. 
XV.  2).  There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  "  of  Damascus," 
he  coidd  be  "  bom  in  Abraham's  house  "  (ver.  3). 
But  the  phrase  *n^3"|3,  "  son  of  my  house,"  only 
imports  that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household, 
not  that  he  was  born  in  his  house.  In  the  preced- 
ing verse  ^ri''3  pti'O  J3,  kc,  should  probably  be 
rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,''  i.  e.  possessor  "  ot 
my  house,  shall  be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  eldest  servant  of  Abraham.'s  house,  that  ridcd 
over  all  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  ft'om  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  Providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should  however  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connexion  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  diificulty.  The  sense  above  ascribed 
to  pE^'D  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only 
upon  conjecture,  the  use  of  "  Damascus  "  for  "  Da- 
mascene" is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  aixange- 
meut  of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  pro- 
bably something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the 
alliteration  between  Meshch  and  Daminesheh,  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear  up 
the  sense.  The  two  passages,  "  Judaeis  origo  Da- 
mascena,  Syriae  nohilissima  civitas  .  .  .  Nomen  urbi 
a  Damasco  reqe  inditum  .  .  .  Post  Damascum  Aze- 
lus,  mox  Adores  ct  Abraham  et  Tsrahel  regcs 
fucrc "  (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2) :  and  'A/3pa- 
/X1JS  iPaffiXevae  Aa/xaaKOV  .  .  .  rov  5e  'A^pdu.ov 
en  Kol  vvv  iv  rij  Aa)xa(TKT)vfi  rh  ovofxa  So^a- 
C^Tar  Koi  Ku/xi]  an  aurov  SeiKfvrai  'A^pd/xov 
otKrjcris  KeyofiefT]  (Jo.-;eph.  Ant.  i.-  7,  §2, 
quoting  Nicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  re- 
lation to  the  uariative  in  (ien.  xv.  (See  (iesen. 
I'hes.  s.v.  pK'D  ;  Roseumiill.  onGen.  xv. ;  Knobel, 
Genesis.') 

2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom 
his  father'  gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the 
God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me 
fioni  the  sword  of  Pluuaoh  "   (Ex.  xviii.  4  ;  1  Chr. 
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xxii.  21).  This  supposition  suits  well  with  the 
descii[ition  of  the  other  personages  [Eliphaz  ; 
Bildad],*  and  the  probable  date  to  be  assigned 
to  the  scenes  recorded.  In  his  speech  (cc.  .xxxii.- 
xxxvii.)  he  describes  himselt  as  younger  than  the 
three  friends,  and  accordingly  his  presence  is  not 
noticed  in  the  first  chapters.  He  expi  esses  his  desire 
to  moderate  between  the  disputants  ;  and  his  words 
alone  touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly 
handle,  that  idea  of  the  disciplinal  natuie  of  suffer- 
ing, which  is  the  key  to  Job's  pei'plexity  and  doubt ; 
but,  as  in  the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laiil 
on  God's  unseai'chable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith 
which  He  demands.     [Job,  Book  of.]      [A.  B.] 

2.  ('HAiow).  SonofTohu;  a  forefather  of. 'r'amuel 
the  Prophet  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the 
genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Eliel 
occurs  in  the  same  position — son  of  Toah  and  father 
of  Jeroham  (vi.  34 — Heb.  19) ;  and  also  Eliai: 
(vi.  27 — Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandson 
of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copyists' 
variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  'EAtdp).  A  similar  variation 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  is 
probably  found  in  1  Chr.  sxvii.  18,  where  Elihu 
"  of  the  brethren  of  David  "  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  see  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
where,  in  a  similar  connexion,  the  word  "  brethi  en  " 
is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  The  LXX.  retams  Eliab. 
[Eliab,  3.]  In. this  place  the  name  is  without  the 
final  Aleph— in''7N'. 

4.  ('EAi/xou^ ;  Alex.  EXiouS).  One  of  the  "  cap- 
tains "  ('ti'Nn,  i.  e.  heads)  of  the  "thousands  of 
Manasseh  "  ( 1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  hin) 
against  the  marauding  band  (1113)  of  the  Ania- 
lekites  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.). 

5.  (irivN  ;  'EMov).  A  Korhife  Levife  in  the 
time  of  Eavid  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"  porters  ")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a 
son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Ol.ed-edoni 
(1  Chr.  xsvi.  7).  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these 
doorkeepers  which  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  only  "  strong  men,"  as  in  A.V.,  but  also 
fighting  men.  (See  vers.  6,  7,  8,  12,  in  which  occur 
the  woids  ?^n  =  army,  and  ''^''123  =  warriors  or 
heroes.)  [C] 

ELI'JAH.  1.  (generally  •in*'?N,  Eliyahu,  but 
sometimes  n*7K,  Eliyah ;  'UXtov  ;  Aquila,  HAla  j*" 
N.  T.  'uxlas  ;  Elias).  Elijah  theTisiu;ite  has 
been  well  entitled  "  the  gi-andest  ajid  the  most  ro- 
mantic character  that  Israel  evei-  jiroduced."'^  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  0.  T.  whose  career 
is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare,  sudden,  and 
brief  appearances — his  undaunted  courage  and  fiery 
zeal — the  brilliancv  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  dpspondenc_y — the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration — throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeeis 
in  the  sacred  story.*'     The  ignorance  in  which  we 

*  The  connexion  of  Dedan  and  Tenia  with  Buz  in  '  Stanley,  S.  <^  P.  328.  In  the  Acta  Sanctor.  he 
Jcr.  XXV.  23,  is  also  to  be  noticed.  \  is  called  Frodigiostts  TJiesbites. 

^  By  Chrysostom  and  others  the  name  is  Grcciscd  I  ''  "  Omniunr  suae  aetatis  Proplietaruni  facile  jirin- 
iiito  'HXi'os,  as  if  signifjing  the  brightness  of  the  ccps;  ct,  si  aMosc  cliscesscris,  nuUi  secuiidus^iFrisch- 
sar..  muth,  in  CrU  Satri,  (luoting  from  AbarbanclJ. 


xxiii.  15,  17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and 
brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grand- 
father, when  ]\Ioses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  been  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Moses 
(Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany 
him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro 
brought  back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses 
in  the  -wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departm'e 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one 
son,  Rehabiah,  fi  om  whom  sprang  a  numerous  pos- 
terity (1  Chr.  x.xiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith 
in  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had 
the  care  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to 
God,  was  descended  fiom  Eliezer  in  the  Gth  genera- 
tion, if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xx\-i.  25  is  complete. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  befoi e  the  Aik 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

5.  Son  of  Zichri,  "ruler"  (T*JJ)  of  the  Reu- 
beuites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  .xxvii.  16). 

6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mareshah  in  Judah  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37),  a  prophetjwho  rebuked  Jehoshaphatfor  join- 
ing himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  "  who  did 
very  wickedly,"  in  making  a  combined  expedition  of 
ships  of  Tai'shish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed 
a  second  expedition,  Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr. 
XX.  35-37;  1  K.  xxii.  48,49).  The  combination 
of  the  names  Eliezer  and  Dodavah,  almost  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  descended  from  David's 
mighty  man  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam. 
x.xiii.  9). 

7.  A  chief  Israelite — a  "  man  of  understand- 
ing " — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others  from  Ahava 
to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites  and  Nethinim 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as  Eleazar. 

8.  9,  10.  A  Priest,  a  Levife,  and  an  Israelite  of 
the  sons  of  Ilarim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  had 
mai-ried  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31).  The 
foi'mer  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second  Eleazurus, 
and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  19,  23,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  fiom  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  29).  [A.-C.  H.] 

ELIHOE'NAl  (''3^yin;'pX ;  'Y.Kiav6.,  Alex. 
'Y.Kiaava, ;  Elioenai),  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Bene-Pahath-moab,  who  with  200  men  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In 
the  apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  is  1{]liaoxias. 

ELIHO'REPH  (Pj^rT'^K;  'EAia^,  Alex. 
'Evap€({> ;  Elihorepli),  son  of  Shisha.  He  and  his 
brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (Q''"ISD)  to  Solomon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  (N-in^^N;  'EXioiJs;  Eliu).  1.  One 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is 
ilescribed  as  the  "  son  of  Baiachel  the  Buzite," 
and  thus  appai'ently  i-efeiTed  to  the  family  of  Buz, 
the  son  of  Nahoi-,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen, 
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are  left  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suffered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  and 
th(!  character.  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us 
to  know  of  his  parentage  and  locality."^  It  is  in 
veniarkable  contrast  to  the  detail  with  which  the 
veuealogies  of  other  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel 
are  stated.  Where  the  place — if  it  was  a  place — 
lay,  which  gave  him  this  appellation  we  know  not, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  know.  It  is  not  again  found 
in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any  name  answering  to  it  been 
discovered  since.'     [Thisbe.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story  of 
the  Prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan — a  country  of  chase  and  pasture, 
of  tent-villages,  and  mountain-castles,  inhabited  by 
a  people  not  settled  and  civilised  like  those  who 
tbrmed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  but 
of  wandering,  in-egular  habits,  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gradually  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  habits  of  those 
tribes ;  making  war  with  the  Hagarites,  and  taking 
the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle  and  then 
.1  welling  in  their  stead  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22).  To 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title 
"  GilKidite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar  impres- 
sion, though  in  a  far  stronger  degree,  to  that  which  the 
title  '•  Celt"  does  to  us.  What  the  Highlands  were 
a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that, and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been 
to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem. s  One  of  the  most  famous 
heroes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah 


«  The  Hebrew  text  is  'J  ''3t^nD  nt^nn  ln'''pX. 
The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  the  present 
Masorctic  text,  to  mean  "  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  or  (2)  "  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead  ;"  which,  with 
a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has.  The 
latter  is  followed  by  I';wald  (iii.  486,  note).  Lightfoot 
assumes,  but  without  gi^ying  his  authority,  that  Elijah 
was  from  .labesh  Gilead.  By  Josephus  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesbon — ck  TroAeio;  ©ecr/Sui'T);  rij? 
VaXaaSCriSo?  X^P'^^  (viii.  13,  §2).  Perhaps  this  may 
have  been  read  as  Heshbon,  a  city  of  the  priests,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
he  was  "of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,"  and  grandson  of  Zadok. 
See  also  the  Clircn.  Pasch.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Vseudep. 
V.  T.  1070,  &c. ;  and  Quaresmius,  EUwid.  it.  605. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition — grounded  on  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  two — Elijah  was 
identical  with  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest. 
lie  was  also  the  ange!  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire 
to  Gideon  (Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21  ;  Eisenmenger,  i. 
686).  Arab  tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhad 
Gilhood,  a  few  miles  M.  of  es-Salt  (Irby,  98),  and  his 
t07nh  near  Damascus  (Mislin,  i.  490). 

'  The  common  assumption — perhaps  originating 
with  Ililler  {Onom.  947)  or  Reland  {Fal.  1035) — is 
that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  in  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  that 
passage,  but  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants  " 
in  I  K.  x's-ii.  1.     [Thisbe.] 

s  See  a  good  passage  illustrative  of  this  in  Bob  Roy, 
chap.  xix. 

''  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  34,  with  1  K. 
xvii.  21,  it  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer 
than  Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the 
inference  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  ■  Chrysostom  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  him  as  to  St.  Paul,  Tpi.-m\xvv 
ayOfiuinov, 
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the  Gilcadite,"  in  whom  all  these  charactci istics  were 
prominent ;  and  Professor  Stanley  has  well  lemarked 
how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character 
without  recollecting  this  tact  {S.  <Sr  P.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  important, 
this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at  eveiy 
turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "stood  before" 
Ahab — with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhaps  realise  something  from  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  naiTative.  Of  his  height 
little  is  to  be  infened — that  little  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.*"  His  chief  cha- 
racteristic was  his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down  his  back,'  and  which,  if  not  betokening  the 
immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied 
powers  of  enduranceJ  no  less  remarkable.  His 
ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin'' 
round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about 
to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,"  or  cape,"* 
of  sheep-skin,  wliich  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech."  In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  lace 
(1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff"."  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
face  between  his  knees. P  Such,  so  lar  as  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it, 
was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great  Pi'ophet, 
an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that  time.'' 
"  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis  despiceret ; 

'  2  K.  i.  8,  "  a  hairy  man ;"  literally,  "  a  lord  of 
hair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus — avOpuiiroi'  Sao-uu- — ■ 
and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan — pVO  "133 — the  same 
word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by  the 
word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mocking 
Elisha.  "  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  Cmp) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
between  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and 
the  shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.      [Elisha.] 

J  Piunning  before  Ahab's  chariot ;  the  hardships  of 
the  Cherith  ;  the  forty  days'  fast. 

^  -])]}  (2  K.  i.  8),  rendered  "leather"  in  this  one 
place  only.     See  Gen.  iii.  21,  &c. 

">  Addei-eth,  nT'IX  ;  LXX.  ^iijAwttjs  ;  always  used 
for  this  garment  of'  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  per- 
manent impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of  tlic 
Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  afterwards 
the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  (Zcch. 
xiii.  4  ;  A.  V.  "  rough  garment ;"  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  which  in  Elijah's  history  is  rendered 
"mantle"). 

"  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  arc  said  to  exist. 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  lound  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum  (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

°   D?i!  (2  K.  ii.  8) ;  "  wrapped"  is  a  different  word. 

P  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  "  When  ye  stand 
praying,  forgive"  (^Nlark  xi.  15  ;  and  see  Matt.  \i.  5, 
&c.). 

1  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaziah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de- 
scription. 
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facie  squallonte,  quae  multitudiiic  suorum  cvinium 
obumbraretur  ....  pelle  caprinS,  tantum  de  coiijore 
tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum  erat,  reliqua 
corporis  ad  aera  perdurautem  "  (Gregory  Nyss. 
quoted  by  Willemer  de  Pallio  Eliae  in  Crit.  Sacri). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel,  had 
been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  foim  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  faith  m  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  fi-om  Him,  it 
was  a  violation  of  His  command  against  material 
resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imjjorted  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  suiTOunding  countries.  [Calf.]  They 
were  announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preservers  of 
the  nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence : 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (1  K.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf- worship — "  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sius  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat" — married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon, 
and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wife's 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  Wliat 
this  worship  consiste  1  of  we  are  ignorant — doubtless 
it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  character,  and 
therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave,  severe  sen'ice 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it  and  to  the 
worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth,"  and  "  the 
groves")  were  licentious  and  impure  rites,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest  judgments  on 
the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13, 14,  iii.  7,  8). 
But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  characteristic  of 
the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was  the  worship  of 
power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  God 
of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  foreign  religion, 
imported  from  nations,  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  religion  of  that  God  who  had  delivered  the 
nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  had  "  driven  out 
the  heathen  with  His  hand,  and  planted  them  in ;" 
and  through  whom  their  foi-efathers  had  "  trodden 
down  their  enemies,  ;md  destroyed  those  that  rose 
up  against  them."  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these 
two  evils  that  Elijah  comes  forward. 

1.  What  ive  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years — three  years 
and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  di'ought, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
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(Luke  iv.  25  ;  James  v.  17),  and  three  or  four 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the 
return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1 — xix.  21).  His  intro- 
duction is  of  the  most  startling  description :  he  sud- 
denly appeare  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  eastern  manners  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance  of 
Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he  does 
in  the  remarkable  foiTnula  evidently  characteristic  of 
himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by  his  fol- 
lower Elisha — a  formula  which  includes  everything 
at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king — the  name 
of  Jehovah — His  beir)g  the  God  of  Israel — the  Living 
God — Elijah  being  His  messenger,  and  then — the 
special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the  god  of  power 
and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 
"  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,"  whose  constant  servant  I  am,  "  there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  word."  What  immediate  action  followed  on 
this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had 
to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance  either  of  the 
king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2). 
Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cut 
off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He 
was  directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaria.  [Cherith.]  There 
in  the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained, 
supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained 
in  the  Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression 
is  simply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afibrd  us  any  more  infonnation.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has    been   devoted   to   explaining   away 

Elijah's    "  ravens."      The  Hebrew   word,   D''!l"iy, 

Orehim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
town  of  Orho  or  Oiin.^  By  others  Elijah  has  been 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest- — and  this 
twice  a-day  regularly  for  several  months !  Thei'e 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  otherwise 
displaying  no  tinge  of  the  man-ellous — or  from  the 
unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  of  Josephus.' 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cei-tainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.'  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived"  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "  Jehovah  thy  God"  as  an  indication."  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death.  ^ 


*■  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kcnnicott,  581.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

"  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Elias  cnrvorum  convictor  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

'  Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Elijah 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

"  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town 
(Mislin,  1.  532,  who  however  does  not  give  his 
authority).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was 
marked  by  a  tower  (Jerome,  Ep.  Paulae).  At  a  later 
period  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  was  erected 
over  the  house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber 


and  her  kneading-trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr, 
and  I'hocas,  in  Reland,  985).  This  church  was  called 
TO  xrjpe'oi/  {^Acta  Sanctorum). 

'  This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chenaanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  (IK.  xxii.  11). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Eisen- 
menger,  F.ntil.  Jitrlcnth.  ii.  725). 

y  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him," 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  foimd ;  while  in  tlio 
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Hero  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasimialiy  before  used  to  otlwrs, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor:— "0  thou  man  of  (iod" — "Now  I  know- 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  Ood"  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  .Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer 
divide  between  them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascer- 
taining tliat  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so 
frequent  a  feature  of  central  P;ilestine,  nor  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded  torrent- 
beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left,  which  in 
those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture.  Xo  one  short  of  the  two  chief 
persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted  with  this 
quest  tor  life  or  death — "  Ahab  went  one  way  by 
himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister. 
There,  suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man 
whom  he  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  three  years.  "  There  is  no  nation  or  king- 
dom," says  Obadiah  with  trae  Eastern  hyperbole, 
"  whitlier  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  ;" 
and  now  here  he  stands  when  least  expected.  Be- 
fore the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and 
that  stem,  unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could 
not  but  fall  on  his  face.*  Elijah,  however,  soon 
calms  his  agitation — "  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahab ;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear  that,  as  on 
a  fomier  occasion,  P^lijah  would  disappear  before 
he  could  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to 
inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there. 
Ahab  amved,  Elijah  makes  his  charge — "  Thou 
hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the  Baals." 
He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  collected  to 
Mount  Carmel  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah 
(Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  queen.  Why  Mount  Cai-mel, 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now,  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Gerizim,  is 
not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise  to 
remove  the  place  (jf  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — in  ruins,  and  therefore  of 
earlier  erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of 
the  particular  part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt.     It  is  elsewhere  examined.     [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of 
Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant ;  with 
his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheep- 
skin cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanour 
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story  of  the  Shunammite's  son  it  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "  died."  Josephus's  language  (viii."  13,  §3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boT  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pref.  to  Jonah  ;  and  see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmuds  in  Eisenmenger,  Eittd.  Jitd.  ii.  725.) 

^  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  "lord"  and  "slave," 
show  his  fear  of  Elijah  ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
used  in  addi-essing  a  potentate. 


and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repairing 
the  ruined  alt^ir  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  ot 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel — on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
' '  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing all — these  things  foim  a  picture  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into  fresh 
distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at." 
The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and 
altar — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adherents — 
the  rising  stonn — the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez 
reel,  a  distance  of  at  least  1 6  miles ;  the  prophet, 
with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before  the 
chariot,  but  also  with  true  Arab  instinct  stopping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the 
"  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against 
the  author  of  this  destraction.  "  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation, 
"  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  o) 
them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time."  It  was  no 
duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  uimecessarj' 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now, 
he  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  gi"eat, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beersheba — "  Beersheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a 
touch  -betraying  its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at 
the  ancient  haunt  of  those  fathers  of  his  nation 
whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the 
very  confines  of  cultivated  country,  Elijah  halted. 
His  sei"vant — according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy 
of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town  ;  while  he  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness — the  waste  unin- 
habited region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  labours,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that 
iron  frame  and  that  stem  resolution.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — "  It 
is  enoiigh  !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers."''  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
conclude  from  the  tenns  of  the  story  that  he  was 
entirely  wi'thout  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  His  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  ot  miia- 
culous — it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 


"  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admir- 
ably drawn  out  by  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  355,  6). 

'  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on 
the  history  of  the  Prophet.  The  scene  in  which 
the  occurrences  at  Beersheba  are  embodied  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
work. 
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roulj  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel  ^^ — the  prophet 
was  wakened  from  his  dream  of  despondency  beneath 
the  solitary  bush ''  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with 
the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin's  requii'ements,"  and  went  forward,  "  in 
the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty  days 
"  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb."  Here,  in 
'  the  cave,"  ^  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those 
awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional  sanc- 
tuary of  that  hallowed  region  at  any  rate  well 
known— he  remained  for  certainly  ones  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  " — the 
question,  "  what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  driven  by 
what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
vi^hich  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown?"  In  answer  to  this  invi- 
tation the  Prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah  ;  but  force  has  been  vain  ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his  life  from  the 
sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which 
it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  commiuiications 
with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be 
elli?ctual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  {eU  rh 
viraidpov,  Josephus),  face  to  face  (''J3T')  with 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
(5),  "The  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the 
terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
tierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliff's  of  Sinai ;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  ot  those  naked 
valleys  ;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
Eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but  the 
conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none  of 
tliese  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrating 
the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  manifestations, 
came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol — the  "  still 
small  voice."  What  sound  this  was — whether 
ailiculate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ; 
but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in  louder 
accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him  no 
less  unmistakeably  than  to  Sloses,  centuries  before, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-sufi'ering  and   abundant  in  goodness 

■^  "nt^?J3  is  ^oth  a  "messenger"  and  an  "  angel." 
LXX.  ver.  5,  ti's;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  13,  7). 

^  "  One  Jtotcm  tree,"  Hebrew,  ITMi  Dn'l.  The 
indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent, 
Bfir  Mar  Ehjns,  between  Jerusalem  and  liethlchem, 
wliich  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar  ;  Porter, 
Ilnndhook,  &c.),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to 
have  been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  on  which  he  was  "accustomed  to  sleep"  (Sandys, 
lib.  iii.  p.  176;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.,  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  thqt  where  he  was  born  (Gays- 
forde,  1506,  in  Bonar,  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  move  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
Sec  a  curious  statement  by  Quaresmius  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by 
the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  jiilgrims.  [Eht- 
ridatii),  ii.  605  ;  comp.  Douhdan,  Voi/i/i/i;  &c.,  144.) 

"  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  descriiition  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text — "a  cake  of  meal" — 
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and  truth.''  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once 
stepping  fonvard  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  It  is 
in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ; 
but  with  what  dilTerent  force  must  the  question 
have  fidlen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer  left  his 
lips !  "  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was 
comparatively  a  novice  ;  when  he  left  it,  he  was  an 
initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  the)7i ;  not 
thev,  but  the  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
which  forced  the  Prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  history ! 
What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning  !  "  (Maurice, 
Prophets  ami  Kings,  136).  Not  in  the  pei-secu- 
tions  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the  slaugliter  of 
the  Prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown 
worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he 
had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael 
was  to  be  king  of  Syria ;  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ;  and 
Elisha  the  son  of  >Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  suc- 
cessor. Of  these  three  commands  the  two  fiist 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first 
search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon  found 
him  ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel- 
meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
the  .lordan  valley.  [Abel-mkholah.]  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,*"  and  Elijah  "  passed  over  to 
him" — possibly  crossed  the  river' — and  east  his 
mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  tamiliar''  action,  claiming  him  for  his 
son.  A  moment  of  hesitation — but  the  call  was 
quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced  that  long 
period  of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  procured 
for  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles  to  esteem  and  reve- 
rence— "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 


f  The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  mytSn  ;  and 

/  TT    :  - 

so  too  the  LXX.,  to  oTrrjAaior.  The  cave  is  now 
shown  "  in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point 
of  Jebcl  Musa ;"  "  a  hole  just  large  enough  for  a 
man's  body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  JUijah 
(Stanley,  49  ;  Rob.  i.  103). 

s  Hebrew,  |v-  A-  V.  "  lodge  ;"  but  in  Gen.  xix. 
2,  accurately,  "tarry  all  night." 

*"  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
the  passage  is  :  "  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  were  before  him  (/.  c.  cither  12  ploughs  were 
before  him  with  his  servants,  or  12  yoke  of  land  were 
already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  last." 

'  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  crossing 
the  Jordan. 

^  Sec  also  Ruth  iii.  4-14.  Ewald,  Alterthiimer, 
191,  note.  .\  trace  of  a  similar  custom  survives  in 
tlie  Gernuin  word  Mti),trl-I,itiil. 
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their  threats  had  been  efl'ectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  hist  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  events  of  chap.  xxi. 
Foiled  in  his  wisli  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
s;roimd  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasivnt  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degiee  of  monstrous  in- 
justice which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely  ac- 
cused of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons  ""  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
— as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.     [Naboth.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  acqui- 
sition. Apparently  the  veiy  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  vineyai'd.  Behind  him — pio- 
bably  in  flie  back  part  of  the  chariot — ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  received  an 
intimation  ti-om  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hunied  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
— as  David  went  out  to  meet "  Goliath — on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  miserable 
king.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  terrible  to  a  Jew — and 
most  of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  the  apostate 
princes  of  the  northern  kingdom — ■"  I  will  take  away 
thy  posterity  ;  I  will  cut  olf  from  thee  even  thy  very 
dogs  ;  I  will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jeroboam 
and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last 
night ;  thy  wife  and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in 
this  very  garden  by  the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as 
common  carrion  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  sky  " 
— the  large  vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are 
always  wheeling  aloft  under  the  clear  blue  sk)',  and 
doubtless  suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet. 
How  tremendous  was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years 
Jehu  was  able  to  recil  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
phet's burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had 
listened  as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  26,  36,  7,  and  those  given 
ni  1  K.  s.\i.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51 ;  2  K.  i.  17),  before  we 
again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  Tlie  denunciations 
uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been  partly 
fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  K.  xxii.  51). 
In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain 
the  issue  of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.     An  intimation  is 
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"  "  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons  " 
(2  K.  ix.  2G  ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another 
expression  in  this  verse — yesternight  (K'JDX,  A.  V. 
"  yesterday  "),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses — the  trial  of  our  Lord — it  was  conducted 


conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  in- 
habiting one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on 
the  foimer  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the 
path  of  the  messengers,  without  preface  or  inquiry 
utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words. is  as  national  on 
this  as  on  any  fomier  occasion,  and,  a.s  before,  they 
are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baalzebub,  god  of 
Ekron?"  The  messengers  returned  to  the  king 
too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their  mission.  They 
were  possibly  strangers ;  at  any  rate  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  thus  in- 
terrupted their  journey.  But  his  appearance  had 
fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their  description  at 
once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have  seen  the  prophet 
about  his  father's  court  or  have  heard  him  de- 
described  in  the  hai'em,  who  it  was  that  had 
thus  reversed  the  favourable  oracle  which  he  was 
hoping  for  from  Ekron.  The  ''hairy  man" — the 
"lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading"  runs — 
with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
o])portunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  top  of  "  the  mount,"  P  i.  e.  probably 
of  Carmel.  The  officer  approached  and  addiessed 
the  prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha — "0 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken;  come  down." 
"  And  Elijah  answered  and  siiid,  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty  !  And  there  came  down  fire 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty."  A 
second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  thiid  party,  and 
the  assurance  of  God  that  His  sei'vant  need  not  fear, 
brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  nothing. 
The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same 
words  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah, 
so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed  to  go  harmless. 
This  was  his  last  inteniew  with  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appe;u-auce  in  person 
against  the  Baal-worshippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  eaidier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the  mouth 
of  a  gi-eater  than  even  Elijali  an  exposition,  no  less 
characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between  that  severe 
rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which  He  came  to 
introduce.    It  was  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 


at  night.  The  same  word — yestemight — prompts  the 
inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  encounter  with  Elijah 
happened  on  the  very  day  following  the  murder. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 

o  See  note  to  p.  537. 

p  "inn  (2  K.  i.  9  ;  A.  v.,  inaccurately,  "  an  hiU." 
2  M 
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were  on  their  journey,  through  this  very  district, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  smarting  from 
the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers, that — led  to  it  by  the  distant  view  of  the 
heights  of  Carrael,  or,  perhaps,  by  some  traditional 
name  on  the  road — the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  two 
"sons  of  thunder"  burst  forth — "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did  ?"  But  they 
little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed.  "  He  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them  " 
(Lukeix.  51-56).  As  if  He  had  said,  "  Ye  are  mis- 
taking and  confounding  the  difl'erent  standing  points 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants  ;  taking  your  stand 
upon  the  Old — that  of  an  avenging  righteousness, 
when  you  should  rejoice  to  take  it  upon  the  New — 
that  of  a  forgiving  love  "  (Trench,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.). 
4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles.  ]\Iainly  devoted,  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  ati'airs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  pro- 
phet, and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  man-ied  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Elijah 
sent  him  a  letter''  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefoi'e  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elijah  had  been 
translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat 
against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram  was 
not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death,  king 
of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  impoiiant  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  ques- 
tion against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  concerned  with 
the  more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  K. 
iii.  7,  kc).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  K. 
viii.  16.      According  to  one  record   (2  K.  i.  17), 

1  3R3J3,  "  a  writing,"  almost  identical  with  the 
word  used  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The  nrdi- 
nary  Hcbi-cw  word  for  a  letter  is  Sepher,  12p 
a  book. 

'  The  second  statement  of  Jehoram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iii.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make 
the  subsequent  narrative  more  com))lete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah's  departure, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  question. 

"  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  sayine:  that  the  letter  was 
written  and  sent  after  Elijah's  translation.  Others 
believed  that  it  was  the  production  of  Elisha,  for 
whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  I 
copyists.  The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To 
the  second,  the  spvority  (if  its  tone,  as  above  noticed,  | 
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which  immediately  precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's 
last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  Elijah's  inteiview  with  Aha- 
ziah ;  and  though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements 
of  other  places'  (2  K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not 
invalidated,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
as  stated  above,  that  Joram  ascended  the  throne 
some  years  before  the  death  of  his  father.  [See 
Joram,  Jehoshaphat,  Jddah.]  In  its  contents 
the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches 
of  Elijah,*  while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very 
peculiar,  and  quite  difl'erent  from  the  narrative  in 
which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik  ad  foe). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Camiel,  only  leaving  these 
northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but  we  now 
find  him  on  the  fi'ontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  at 
the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  ii.  1,  &c.). 

It  was  at  GiLGAL — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  westeni  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Ephraim'— that  the  prophet  received  the 
divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion.  Perhaps  his 
old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him,  perhaps  he 
wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a  too  sudden 
parting;  in  either  case  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an  errand 
of  Jehovah.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master, — "  As  Jehovah 
liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
They  went  together  to  Bethel."  The  event  which 
was  about  to  happen  had  apparently  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and 
they  inquire  if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss. 
His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was  aware  of  it. 
"  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible, 
"  indeed  /c/o"  know  it,  hold  ye  your  peace."  But 
though  impending,  it  was  not  to  happen  that  day. 
Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again 
Elisha  protests  that  he  will  not  be  separated  from 
him.  Again,  also,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  make  the  same  unnecessary  inquiries,  and 
again  he  replies  as  emphatically  as  before.  Elijah 
makes  a  final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so 
much  dread.  "  Tany  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordsui."  But  Elisha 
is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  ofl'  across 
the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the  distant 


is  a  sufficient  reply.  Joscphus  [Ant.  ix.  5,  §2)  says 
that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth. 
(See  Lightfoot,  Chronicle,  &c.  "  Jehoram."  Other 
theories  will  be  found  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudcjrig. 
1075,  andOtho,  Lex.  Rabh.  167.) 

'  The  grounds  for  this  inference  are  given  under 
Elisha  (p.  538).     See  also  Gii.gai.. 

"  Tlie  Hebrew  word  "  went  down "  is  a  serious 
difficulty,  if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  journey  to  Jordan.  (8ee  Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  308,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favour  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Elisha. 

'  ^.nyT"  ''3X"Qil  ==  "Alsolknowit;"  Ka-yw  eyiwKa. 
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river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
Klisha  in  ordinary  clothes  (131,  ver.  12).  Fifty 
men  of  the  sons  of  the  pi'ophets  ascend  the  abmpt 
heights  behind  the  town — the  same  to  which  a 
late  tradition  would  attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
temptation — and  which  command  the  plain  below, 
to  watch  with  the  clearness  of  Eastern  vision  what 
happens  in  the  distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the 
two  reach  the  river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank 
beside  its  swift  brown  cuiTent.  But  they  are  not 
to  stop  even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite 
cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.  He  rolls  up  ''  his  mantle  as  into  a 
staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters 
as  Moses  had  done  before  him, — strikes  them  as  if 
they  were  an  enemy  ;  *  and  they  are  divided  hither 
and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground. 
What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of 
the  naiTative.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they 
were  "  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  '  Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  away 
from  thee.'  And  Elisha  said,  '  I  pray  thee  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.'  And  he 
said,  'Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see 
me  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so.'  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot 
of  tire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
astmder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into 
the  skies."  *>  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitter- 
ness,<=  "  My  father,  my  father."  He  was  gone 
who,  to  the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his 
disciple,  had  been  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof "  for  so  many  years  ;  and  Elisha 
was  at  last  left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which 
he  must  often  have  looked  forward,  but  to  which 
in  this  moment  of  giief  he  may  well  have  felt 
unequal.  He  saw  him  no  more;  but  his  mantle 
had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up — at  once  a  personal 
relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  with  whicli  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realised,  had  it  been  then  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to 
notice  was  that  he  had  "  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah "  should  hereafter  possess  an  influ- 
ence which  had  been  denied  to  his  master — should, 
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"  D73.    The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

-  T 

'  The  word  is    n33,   used  of  smiting  in  battle  ; 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Ges.  883). 
^  LXX,   "  As  they  were  going  over,"   ei'  ria  Sia- 

''  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
not  in  the  chariot  of  Are  that  he  went  up  into  the 
skies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
disciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrived,  but 
Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 
The  word  mVD  involves  no  idea  of  whirling,  and 
is  frequently  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  storm "  or 
"  tempest."  The  term  "  the  skies  "  has  been  employed 
above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D^DEJ'!!,  because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven "  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

°  pyV,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
"  great  and  bitter  cry"  when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. 

^  The  expression  in  Malachi  is  "  Elijah  the  Pro- 
phet." Erom  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed 
that  another  Elijah  was  intended.     The  LXX.,  how- 


instead  of  the  ten'or  of  kings  and  people,  be  their 
benefactor,  adviser,  and  friend,  and  that  over  his 
death-bed  a  king  of  Israel  shoidd  be  found  to 
lament  with  the  same  words  that  had  just  burst 
from  him  on  tiie  departure  of  his  stern  and  silent 
master,  "  My  fathei-,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!" 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  infomiation  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
Prophet.  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  fi-om  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  iuid 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi (iv.  6)"*  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it 
had  gi-own  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and 
how  continually  the  great  Prophet  was  present  to 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,^  it  is  patent 
on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may — the  stern  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor — is  proclaimed  to 
be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  Mark  vi.  15  ;  John  i.  21). 
His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples. . 
They  were  "  sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  sot- 
prised.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately 
proposes  to  ei'ect  a  tent  for  the  Prophet  whose 
arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the 
ciy  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  containing  as  it  did 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agi-eement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
THE  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image   conveyed   by  the   later   references   to  him 


ever,  either  following  a  different  Hebrew  text  from 
that  which  we  possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of 
their  times,  insert  the  usual  designation,  "  the  Tish- 
bite."     (See  Lightfoot,  Exerc.  on  Luke  i.  17). 

"  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  Rabbis — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys — generally  in  the  form  of  an 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  11;  ii.  402-7). 
At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was  always 
placed  for  him,  that  as  the  zealous  champion  and 
messenger  of  the  "covenant"  of  circumcision  (1  K. 
xix.  14  ;  Mai.  iii.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due 
performance  of  the  tite.  During  certain  prayers  the 
door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Measiah  (Eisenmenger,  L 
685).  His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of 
the  Messiah,  and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  pro- 
claim, in  a  voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the 
earth,  peace,  happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisen- 
menger, 696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his 
speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  found  and  no 
owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  common  saying 
was,  "Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes"  (Lightfoot, 
Hxercit.  Matt.  xvii.  10;  John  i.  21).  The  same 
customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use  among 
the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries.  (See 
Revue  dcs  deux  Mondcs,  xxiv.  131,  &c.) 
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evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xhiii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing 
allusion  in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  re- 
ferences allude  to  his  works  of  desti-uction  or 
of  portent.  They  all  set  forth  a  very  different 
side  of  his  character  to  that  brought  bat  in  the 
historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v. 
17)  ;  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
(Luke  iv.  25)  ;  of  his  "  restoring  all  things"  (Matt. 
xvii.  11);  "  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
tiie  just"  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17).  The 
moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  must 
be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
diHerences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  progiess 
of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more  brilliant 
bat  more  evanescent  deeds  has"  passed  away.  Pre- 
cious indeed  ai'e  the  scattered  hints  and  iaiut 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines  or  the  discordant  colouring  of  the  earlier 
picture.  In  the  present  instance  they  ai'e  pecu- 
liarly so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those 
deeds  of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling 
relief  from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah, 
are  seen  by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  "  white 
and  glistering"  light  of  the  Sloiintain  of  Trans- 
figuration. When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his 
native  Gilead''  he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented, wandering  about  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins, in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth."  But  these  tilings  have  passed  away 
into  the  distance,  and  with  them  has  receded  the 
fiery  zeal,  the  destructive  wrath,  which  accom- 
panied them.  Under  that  heavenly  light  they  fall 
back  into  their  proper  proportions,  and  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  are  forgotten ,  as  we  listen 
to  the  Prophet  talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that 
event  which  was  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  that 
he  had  suffered  and  striven  for — "  talking  of  His  de- 
cease which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  JSli/ds 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name.s 
The  service  for  his  day — 'HAi'as  ixeyaAdyv/xos — 
will  be  found  in  the  Mcnaion  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognised  by  the  Latin  church  also.''  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Elyas,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  the  Holy  Lrnid.  It  purports  to  be 
situated  on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in 
Palestine:  in  Jebel  Ajlilii,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Ritter, 
Siirien,  1029,  1066,  &c.)  ;  at  Ezra  in  the  Haurdn 
(iiurckhardt,  Syria,  59),  and  the  more  flimous  esta- 
blishment on  Carmel. 
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It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Ijlijah  is  celebrated  in 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  Breviary  {Off.  B.  Mariae  Virginis  de  Monte 
Carmelo,  Julii  16)  the  connexion  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
Prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even  as  himself  dedica- 
ting the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin  ! '  These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 
in  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  God.  Pseudepig.  1077). 

In  the  Mahometan  traditions  Ihjas  is  said  to 
have  drmik  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  cl-Khidr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  Introd.  note  2;  also  Selec- 
tions from  the  Kuran,  221,  222).  The  Persian  Sofis 
are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to-  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius, 1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah,"  TO  'HAia  anoKpixpa.  The  first  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  Origen  (Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9^,  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Jerome, 
ad  Fammachium  (see  Fabricius,  1072). 

By  Epiphanias,  the  words  "  awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,"  &c.,  Eph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  "from  Elijah,"  i.e.  the  portion  of  the 
0.  T.  containing  his  history — irapa  T(p  'HKia 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monograjihs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1.)  that  of  Frischmuth,  De  Eliae  Pro- 
phetae  Nom., c^c,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  and  (2.)  Elias 
Thesbites,  by  AegidiusCamartus,  4to.  Paris,  1631. 
There  aie  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  [G.] 

ELI'KA  (Ni^^'pN  ;  Alex.  'Evuko.  ;  Elica),  a 
Harodite,  i.  e.  from  some  place  called  Charod  ;  one 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  corresponding  list  of  1  Chr.  xi. — to 
account  for  which  see  Kennicott's  conjecture  {Dis- 
sertation, cjc,  182). 

E'LIM(D''?''N'';  AlXelfi),  mentioned  Ex.  xv. 
27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station  where 
the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  had  "  twelve  wells 
(rather  "  fountains,"  nij''!?)  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees."  Laborde  (Geographical 
Commentary  on  E.vod.  xv.   27)    supposed    Wady 


'  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  [S.  ^• 
r.)  in  favour  of  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration 
bcinj?  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

8  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark's  Peloponnesus  and 
Morea,  p.  190.  • 

''  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20.  By  Cornelius 
a  Lapide  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  j-ear  of  Jehoshaphat  (Kcil, 
.■531). 


'  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Slislin,  Lleux 
Saints,  ii.  49  ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmius,  voL  ii. 

»  Root  7-IX,  or  7''Ni  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  "  a 
strong  tree,"  properly  either  an  "  oak  "  or  "  terebinth," 
but  also  generally  "tree;"  here  in  plur.  as  "</(e trees 
of  thedescrt"  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  515,  §70).  Kloth.or 
Elath  is  another  plur.  form  of  same. 
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Uscit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  w;idys  lying 
between  29°  7',  and  29°  20',''  which  descend  tiom 
the  rmige  of  et  Tih  (he}e  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which  the  Israelites, 
<;oing  from  JN'.W.  to  S.E.  along  the  coast  would 
come  upon  in  the  following  order  : —  W.  GImrundel 
(where  the  "low  hills"  begin,  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
3,5),  W.  Useit,  W.  Thai,  iuid  W.  SImheiheh ;  the 
last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  W.  Taiyi'ieh, 
or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  that  name.  Be- 
tween Uscit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 
hills  rises  into  the  Gehel  Hwnmam,  "  lofty  and 
precipitous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the 
shore,  apparently  of  chalky  limestone,  mostly 
covered  with  flints  ...  its  pi-ecipices  .  .  .  cut  olf 
all  passage  alongshore  from  the  hot  springs  (lying 
a  little  W.  of  S.  from  the  mouth  of  Wuchi  Useit, 
along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W.  Taiyibeh" 
(Rob.  i.  102  ;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  (|-  P.  35).  Hence, 
between  the  coui-ses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Di".  Stanley 
says  "  Elim  must  be  Ghurundel,  Useit,  or  Taiyi- 
beh," 35 ;  elsewhere,  66,  that  "  one  of  tico  valleys, 
or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim  ;"  these  appear 
from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundel  and  Useit,  "  fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  he  had 
met  with  in  the  desert;"  among  these  are  "  wild 
palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  savage, 
"  tamarisks,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia."  Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by 
others  identified  with  Howara*^  (2|  hours  N.W. 
from  Ghurundel,  and  reached  by  the  Israelites, 
therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  W.  Shubeikeh 
(Leps.  Travels,  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1.  27  ff.)  [Wil- 
derness OF  THE  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

ELIM'ELECH  ('^'?a'''?X,  'EAi^eAeK),  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites  and  the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in 
Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  lilahlon 
;uid  Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  wheie  he  and  his 
sons  died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to 
Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose 
marriage  with  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of 
the  family  of  Elimelech,"  "  her  husband's  kinsman," 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2,  3,  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  3,  9.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIOE'NAI  CjyvSx ;  'EA-icoTjj/al ;  Alex.'EAt- 
bival'  and  — ijl).  1.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8). 

2.  Head  of  a  family  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).  _ 

3.  (accur.  Elihoenai,  ""J^yiriviO.  Seventh  son 
of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  It 
appears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to  Meshele- 
mi;ih  (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate  ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen  strong  men 
of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  con- 
I'lude  that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah  the  first- 
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bom  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Eli- 
oenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  d;uly  on 
guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  tui'u  wouW  therefore 
come  every  third  day. 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the  present  Heb. 
text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Zerubbabel, 
or  about  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  She- 
maiah is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver.  19),  Zerab- 
babel's  brother.  (See  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  107-109, 
and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives, 
but  who,  at  Ezra's  instigation,  put  them  away 
with  the  children  born  of  them,  and  oflered  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of 
the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He 
is  called  Eltonas,  1  Esdr.  is.  22. 

6.  (^jy'V'pN).  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8; 
Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  probably  a  family  of 
high  rank.  Elioenai  is  corrupted  to  Eliadas, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIO'NAS.  1.  (^^Kiaivah,  Alex.  'EAtajvas  ; 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd.  ix.  22.     [Elioenai.] 

2.  ('EAicoTOS ;   Noncas),   1  Esd.  ix.  32.     [Eli- 

EZER.] 

EL'IPHAL  i^^'h^,  ;  'EA^cir,  Ales.  'EAi- 
(padX  ;  Eliphcd),  son  of  Ur ;  one  of  the  members 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet, 
and  the  names  in  connexion  with  it  are  much 
altered.     [Ur.] 

ELIPH'ALAT  ('EAi<|)aAdT ;  Eliphakich),  1 
Esd.  ix.  33.     [Eliphelet.] 

ELIPH'ALET  (t2|?a''^X  ;  'EM(paa.e,  and  'EAi- 
(paXa  ;  Eliphaleth).  1.  The'last  of  the  thirteen  sons 
born  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel — Eliphelet 
(1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet  are  the 
names  Elp^vlet  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.     [Eliphelet,  5.] 

EL'IPHAZ  (TQ''^N  ;  'EAicpas  ;  Eliphaz).  1. 
The  son  of  Esau  and  'Adah,  and  father  of  Teman 
(Gen.  xxx^a.  4;   1  Chr.  i.  35,  36). 

2.  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  "  of  Job.  He 
is  called  "the  Temanite ;"  hence  it  is  naturally 
inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Teman  (the 
son  of  the  fii'st  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a  portion  of 
Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose  name  is 
used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer.  xlix. 
20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  ai-gu- 
ment,  that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suiJ'ering  must 

<=  Seetzen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  at  Hownra  is  against  this  identity, — a  weak 
reason,  for  the  water  supply  of  these  regions  is  highly 

routes  of  Robinson  and  Stanley;  and  it  is  interesting  }  variable.     He  also  rejects  (auuundcl  as  the  site  of 

to  compare  his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in     Elim  (iii.  117). 

the  inverse  order,  with  theirs. 


'■  Seetzen  {Rcisen,  1854,  iii.  114-117)  traversed 
them  all,  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a  six  hours' 
ride.     He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
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be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  gi'eater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  aftei-wards,  ap- 
parently fi-om  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  The  gi'eat  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  puiity  of  God  (iv.  12-2 1 , 
XV.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with  the 
other  two  fiiends,  he  is  condemned  for  having,  in  de- 
fence of  Gods  providence,  spoken  of  Him  "  the  thing 
that  was  not  right,"  i.  e.  by  refusing  to  recognise  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with 
an  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  saciitice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.  [A.  B.] 

ELIPH'ELEH  (-in^Q^^K,  i.e.  Elipheleliu ; 
'E\i^€va,  'E\i<f>aXou,  Ales.  'EA.i^o\a ;  Eliphahi), 
a  Merarite  Levite  ;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (DnyitJ^ 
A.  V.  "  porters")  appointed  by  Da\id  to  play  on 
the  harp  "on  the  Sheminith"  on  the  occasion  of 
biinging  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  (o!?3''^N  ;  'EXi4>o\eT  ;  Eli- 
phaleth,  EUphelet). 

1.  Q'EMcpaXrjB,  Alex.  'E\i(pa\fT).  The  name  of 
a  son  of  David,  one  of  the  children  born  to  him,  by 
his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v.  15,  16, 
this  name  and  another  are  omitted  ;  while  in  an- 
other list  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  5,  6,  it  is  given  as  El- 

PALET. 

2.  ('EA((|)a\a),  another  son  of  David,  belonging 
also  to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the 
last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name ;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is 
summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  CA\i(paX4r),  son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the 
Waachathite.  One  of  the  thirty  waiTiors  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
the  name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
13).     [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).     [Eliphalat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  ('EXiad^eT,  Luke  i.  5  ff.),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  ;iiid  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  heiself  of  the  priestly  family,  e'/c  tuv 
Ouyarepaiv  'AapaJc,  and  a  relation  {(Tvyytvfjs,  Luke 
1.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  [Mary,  1.]    She 


"  The  story  in  the  Chron.  Paschale  and  Epiphanius 
is  that  when  EUsha  first  saw  the  lig'ht  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgal  roai'ed,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
"  He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
images"  (Fabricius,  1071). 

''  So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
iliffercntly. 


ELISIIA 

is  described  as  a  person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the 
first  to  greet  IMary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as 
the  mother  of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  li'.).     [H.  A.] 

ELISE'US  ('EAto-aie ;  N.  T.  Rec.  Text  with 
B  C,  'EXiffffaiov ;  Lachm.  with  A  D,  'EXicraiov  ; 
Eliseus,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helisaeits) :  the  form 
in  which  the  name  Elisha  appears  :n  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  12 ; 
Luke  iv.  27). 

ELI'SHA(yK^'»^N;  'EAto-au';  Alex.'EAio-o-aie: 
Joseph.  'EAi(r<ro?os  ;  EUsaaus),  son  of  Shaphat  of 
Abel-meholah.*  The  attendant  and  disciple  (/cai 
fiadT]T^s  KoL  Smkovos,  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  of 
Elijah,  and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  firet  introduction  to  the  futm'e  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah — the  "meadow  of  the  dance" — was  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  situ- 
ation. [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  fi-om  Sinai  to 
Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  suc- 
cessor engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  i.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"  yokes"  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.  "10  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle — a  token  at 
once  of  investiture  with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of 
adoption  as  a  son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing '' — "  Go  back  again,  for  what 
have  I  done  unto  thee  ?" 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  a  position  so  substantial,  and 
family  ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesita- 
tion. But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To 
use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost  beheve  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  very  occuiTence,  Elisha  was 
not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back  ;'  he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua''  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connexion  we  know  hardly 
anything.  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  that  is  told  us. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly  dis- 
similar, but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and  courage 
of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other,  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  blazed 
forth,  while  every  line  of  the  nan-ative  of  Elijali's 
last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep  was 
the  personal  affection  which  the  stern,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and 
pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 


'  According  to  Josephus  {Ant  viii.  13,  §7)  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

d  The  word  ■inrTlK'''  (A.V.  "ministered  to  him") 
is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua.  Gchazi's 
relation  to  Elisha,  except  once,  is  designated  by  a 
different  word,  "nyj  =  "lad"  or  "youth." 
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of  hi:n.  But  wlieii  tliat  jjcrioj  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  tlie  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.  In  almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
preserved  in  the  3rd  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  defi- 
cient in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of 
testimonies  to  tliis  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true 
Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the 
Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at 
Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  wore  his  haunts  and  his 
resting-places.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  his  message  of  fire  and  be  gone.  Elisha,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  civilised  man,  an  inhabitant  of 
cities.  He  passed  from  the  ti'anslation  of  his  master 
to  dwell  (ati'%  A.  V.  "taiTy")  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18);  from  thence  he  "retiu'ned"  to  Samaria 
(ver.  25).  At  Samaria  (v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24) 
and  at  Dothan  (vi.  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have 
resided  in  a  house  (v.  9,  24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with 
"doors"  and  "windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  with  the  elders 
{\i.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shuifem,  the  general  of 
Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over  the  king  and  the 
"  captain  of  the  host "  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  special  influence,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
material  advantage  if  desired  (2  K.  iv.  13).  And 
as  with  his  manners  so  with  his  appearance.  The 
touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight,  but  we  can 
gather  that  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an 
Israelite,  the  heged,  probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  ahheyeh  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast 
to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained 
below),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-stafl'  (iv.  29) 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged 
citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the 
rough  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session at  their  parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear, 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  hainng  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demoHsli  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
waii  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken.  But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 
comes  I'^lisha  the  healer.  "  There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  yeai's "  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.  "  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 
or  barren  land  "  is  the  fiist  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.     Like  most 
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"  Tfie  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  ttiis  phrase  (see, 
for  exampfe,  J.  H.  Newman,  Suhj.  of  the  Day,  p.  191)  is 
tliatElisha  possessed  doubfe  ttie  power  of  Elijati.  Tliis, 
thougli  sanctioned  by  tfio  renderings  of  the  Vufgate 
and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a  long  series  of  commen- 
tators from  S.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor  Krummacher, 
wouid  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of  the  words. 
□■•Jti'  ''Q,  literally  "  a  mouth  of  two  " — a  double 
mouthful — is  the  phrase  employed  in  Deut.  xxi.  17 
to  denote  the  amount  of  a  father's  goods  which  were 


men  of  strong  stern  character,  he  had  probably 
afflictions  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  piactice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step 
of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  con- 
ceive him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards  the  per- 
son and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  i.*; 
remarkable, — in  communication,  for  example,  with 
Naaman  or  Hazael ;  in  the  one  case  calming  with 
a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte, 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage  to  llimmon 
with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the  other 
case  contemplating  with  tews,  but  still  with 
teiu's  only,  the  evil  wliich  the  future  king  of 
Syria  was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal- 
worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
efforts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief 
sejit,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu 
to  assiu-e  us  (2  K.  s.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act 
or  word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  ?"  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahab — "  this 
son  of  a  murderer,"  as  on  another  occasion  he  called 
him — "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  get  thee  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth  before 
whoin  I  stand" — the  very  formula  of  Elijah — 
"  siuely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  I  would  not  look  toward 
thee  nor  see  thee !"  But  after  this  expression  of 
wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed  by  the  music 
of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving  the  three  kings 
the  counsel  which  frees  them  from  their  difliculty. 
So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the  Syrians  With 
blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose'; 
and  the  adventure  concludes  by  his  preparing  great 
jirovision  for  them,  and  sending  these  enemies  of 
Israel  and  worshippers  of  false  gods  back  miharmed 
to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  gi'eater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really 
convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than 
those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
— both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha,  like  Samuel  and 
Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
— are  represented  to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness, 
or  champions  of  Jehovah  against  fltlsC  gods,  or 
judges  and  deliverers  of  their  country,  or  comisellors 
of  their  sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty. 
Their  miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
as  he  is  pictured  in  these  naiTatives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are 
everything,  the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,*  appeal's 


the  right  and  token  of  a  firstborn  son.  Thus  the  gift 
of  the  "  double  portion"  of  Elijah's  spirit  was  but 
tlie  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  act  of  adoption  whicli 
began  with  the  casting  of  the  mantle  at  Abcl-moholah 
years  before.  This  explanation  is  given  by  Grotius 
and  others.  (See  Keil  ad  loc.)  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii. 
507)  gives  it  as  nur  Zweidrittel,  und  auch  diese  ka'im 
— two-thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For  a  curions  calcu- 
lation by  S.  Peter  Damianus,  that  Elijah  performed 
12  miracles  and  Elisha  24,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
July  20. 
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in  these  records  chiefiy  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  futui'e  exents,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
tilings  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was 
not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K.  x.xii. 
shows  that  even  before  Elisha's  time  the  prophets 
had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  diviners,  and  were 
consulted,  no^-  on  questions  of  truth  and  justice,  nor 
even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  adventiu'e  or 
a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether  it  might 
be  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  or  loss. 
But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  worship, 
it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  existing, 
and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to 
produce  the  power  of  the  true.f  And  thus  Elisha 
appears  to  have  fallen  in  wth  the  liabits  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  wrought,  without  reward 
and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  restorations 
for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baalzebub  at  Ekron 
were  consulted  iu  vain :  he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four 
hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  pi  e- 
dicting  to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one^sense  we  may  say 
that  uo  less  signally  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the 
false  gods  on  their  own  field.  But  still  even  with 
this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to  help  believing  that 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the  word  may  be  per- 
mitted, for  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  his  bio- 
gi'aphy)  were  thrown  into  their  present  shape  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a  prophet  had  been 
lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation  to  the  le\-el  of  a 
mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  biograjiher  who  held  this 
lower  idea  of  a  prophet's  function  would  regard  the 
higher  duties  above  alluded  to  as  comparatively 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  would  omit  all  mention 
of  them  accordingly.  In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ecclus. 
xlviii,  12-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv.  27 — this  view  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative:— "  Whilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  moved  by 
the  presence  of  anv  prince,  neither  could  any  bring 
him  into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him, 
and  after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did 
wonders  in  his  life,  aud  at  his  death  were  his  works 
marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  fi'om  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred: — (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  deteitnine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 
The  "king  of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned, 
but  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended 
(2  K.  V.  5,  6,  7,  &c.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii. 
3,  5,  6,  &c.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story 
of  the  important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only 
exceptions  are  iii.  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  narrative 

'  See  Stanley'' s^Canterbii}'!/  Sermons,  p.  320. 

K  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as 
follows  : — 

Ahab's  reign  after  Elisha's  call,  say     4  years. 

Ahaziah's  do 2     „ 

Joram's  do 12     ,, 

Jehu's  do.  2H     ,, 

Jchoahaz's  do.  17     „ 

Joa«h,  before  Elisha's  death,  say  .  .     2     ,, 
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of  the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  &c.),  but  this 
latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement 
of  these  records,  occunlng  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reion 
of  Jehoahaz  his  father  (ver.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he  was 
some  years  old.  Gehazi's  familial'  communication  with 
the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which  precedes  it 
(viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before  he  was  struck 
with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after  the  relation 
of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  different  stories 
are  not  connected  by  the  form  of  words  usually 
employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
books.  (See  Keil,  Kings,  348,  where  other  indi- 
cations will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  iu  the  life 
of  the  prophet. 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).^ 

1.  After  the  departure  of  liis  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  h  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.  At  the  time  in  question  part 
at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the 
springs  was  noxious — had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 
to  the  land  (ii.  19,  D''J?"l  =  bad,  A.  V.  "  naught")- 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha 
remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel, 
and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv. 
8,  §3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trav.  17; 
iVIaudevillc ;  Maundrell ;  Kob.  i.  554,  5),  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cm'e  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name 
of  Ain  es-Siiltdn.' 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho 
to  llount  Carmel  (2  Iv.  ii.  23).  '  His  last  visit 
had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their 
road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the 
prophets  resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of 


Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  years  ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahaziah,  and  say  3  of  Joram  : 
which  leaves  56  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the 
death  of  Klisha. 

^  Hcbr.  2^"  ;  A.  V.  generally  "  dwelt,"  hut  here 
"  tarried."     "  '^ 

'  Tills,  or  Ain  Hajla,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  probably  the  spring  intended  by  Seott  in  the  oppning 
cliapter  of  the  Tulisman,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert."  But  his  know  ledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy is  endently  most  impeiftct. 
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the  calf-worahip,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
might  expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not 
so  well  known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The 
road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  dehle  of  the  Wady 
Sutceinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in 
all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even 
now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haimt  of  savage  animals.'' 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  EUsha,  how  weie  they  to  recog- 
nise the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were  all 
familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  Eastern 
children  they  scolf  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by — "Go  up,™  roundhead!  go  up,  roundhead!" 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  master. 
He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children  has 
been  always  felt  to  be  a  ditficulty.  It  is  so  entirely 
different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded  of  Elisha 
— the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life  of  mildness 
and  beneficence — that  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted 
in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expression  has  lost 
its  special  force,  which  would  have  explained  and 
justified  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  offence. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  ditficulty 
in  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
cf  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately — "  the 
same  day"  (iii.  6;  A.  V.  "time").  The  prophet 
was  with  the  anny  ;  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  o,  §1),  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent  {ervx^ 
Karfa-KrjvcoffKws)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel." 
Joram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  (lod  ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connexion  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  I\Ioab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
— according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of 
Ahab— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be 
taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  no  pro- 
perty but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  EUsha  causes  (in  his 
absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow  has 
tilled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. 
No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned,  nor  any 
place  or  date  of  the  miiacle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other   by  several 
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years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  wa\  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  aills  accidentally  at 
8hunem,  now  Solum,  a  village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jebel  ed  Duhij,  the  Uttle  Hermon  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  wcman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  Thei-e 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
channing  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  Prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

(6.)  An  interval   has  elapsed   of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  haiTest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerfrd 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.     She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.     The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four   hours'  ride ;    but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  °  in  the  stable,  and  she  does 
not  slacken  rein.     Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of 
Carmel   commanding    the   road   to    Shunem,   and 
from  his  position  opposite  to  her  (T^S??)  he  recog- 
nises  in   the  distance    the   figuie    of  the   regular 
attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
"new  moon  and  sabbath"  (comp.  ver.  23).     He 
sends  Gehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit.     But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,"  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.     Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi   attempts   to   thrust   her   away.     But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this — "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is  vexed 
within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  from  me,  and 
hath  not  told  me."     "  And  she  said  " — with  the 
enigmatical  form  of  Oriental  speech — "  did  I  desire 
a  son  of  my  lord?  did  I  not  say  do  not  deceive 
me  ?  "     No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.     The  heat  of  the  season  will 
allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched  to  ran  back  to 
Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed. p     He  takes  the 
prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand  which  he  is  to 
lay   on   the  face  of  the  child.     The  mother  and 
Elisha  follow  in  haste.     Before  they  reach  the  vil- 
lage the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious,  summer  after- 
noon must  have  set.     Gehazi  meets  them  on  the 
road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give,  the 
placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.     Then  Elisha  enters  the 
house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber,  "  and  he  shut 
the  door  on  them  twain,  and  praye  1  unto  Jehovah." 


''  Tlie  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  as 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  Bethel  (see 
vii.  10  ;  also  iv.  4 ;  v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the 
"forest"  is  "Ij?^  ya'ar,  implying  a  denser  growth 
than  choresh,  more  properly  a  "wood"  (Stanley, 
S.  c5-  P.  App.  §73). 

"  n7V'  "  go  ^V"  can  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  would 
have  it,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.  The 
word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (^mp)   is  a 


peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  1135,  bald  in 
front ;  A.  V.  "  forehead-bald."  This  is  due  to  Ewald 
(iii.  512). 

"  tiriNn  =  "  the  she-ass."  She-asses  were,  and 
still  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 

"  The  A.  V.  in  iv.  27,  pervei-sely  renders  "liin, 
"  the  mount,"  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  the 
ccmnexion  with  ver.  25,  "  Mount  Carmel." 

1'  "  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 
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It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a  similar  occasiou,  i 
and  in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha 
was  probably  following  a  method  which  he  had 
heard  of  fi-om  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to 
life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what  different 
emotions — "  and  she  took  up  her  son  and  went 
out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  naiTative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  "  seiTant "  of  the  man  of 
God.*!  It  must  of  course  have  occuiTed  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure 
of  Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently  at 
a  time  when  P^lisha  was  residing  theie  (iv.  38-41). 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It 
is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years' 
scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1,  2,  and  during 
which  the  Shunammite  woman  of  the  preceding 
story  migrated  to  the  Philistine  country.  The  food 
of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be 
found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings  his 
blanket  (1J3 ;  not  "lap"  as  in  A.  V.)  full  of  such 

wild  vegetables  as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it 
into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  they  begun 
their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  herb,'  and  they  ciy  out,  "  there  is 
death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God  ! "  In  tliis  case 
the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  which  Elisha  cast  into 
the  stew,  in  the  caldron.  Here  again  there  is  no 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as 
t)ie  preceding.  A  man  fiom  Baal-shalisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  pi'escnt  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
luider  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12,  Deut.  xviii.  3,  4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
— 20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but  which 
seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears  of  corn 
not  fully  lipe,*  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag.' 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of  Jehovah 
rendeied  more  than  sufficient  for  a  hundied  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  mu'acles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal-sh;Jisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho  ;  since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
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fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal 
lingering  as  Jiljilieh.     [Gilgal.] 

8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  impoiiant  cha- 
racter (v'.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syi-ia,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success," 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5  ;  2 
Chr.  xxn.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed  ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"  great  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders" 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "  face  to  face "  ^  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadtld  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself^ 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  leai-n  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Ehsha.  He  writes  to  the 
king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a 
military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  reference  to 
the  cure  of  his  sick  sei-\-ant  many  centuries  later^ — 
"  I  say  to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my 
servant  do  this,  and" he  doeth  it."  "And  now" 
— so  ran  Benhadad 's  letter  after  the  usual  com- 
plimenfcuy  introduction  had  probably  opened  the 
communication — "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold  I  ha\e  sent  Naaman,  my 
slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  ot 
his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present, 
in  which  the  rich  flxbrics,"  for  which  Damascus  has 
been  always  in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to 
Samai-ia.  The  king  of  Israel — his  name  is  not 
given,  but  it  was  probably  Joram — is  dismayed  at 
the  communication.  He  has  but  one  idea,  doubt- 
less the  result  of  too  frequent  experience — "  Consider 
how  this  man  seeket.h  a  quarrel  against  me ! " 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "  sends"  to  the  king — 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  thei-e 
is  a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha 
Naaman  goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  *'  horses 
;md  chariot"  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.     Elisha 


'  ny3,  «•  e.  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
term  to  that  by  which  the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah 
is  dpsie:nated — see  above  ;  though  the  latter  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  Gehazi. 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  "  Pakyoth  "  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Cucumis  prophi'tariim  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  ;  but  Dr.  R,  inclines  to  favour 
C.  co/oci/ntlds,  the  colocynth,  or  Mtimnrilimi  flnti'rium, 
the  squirting  cucumber.     This  is  surely  impossible. 

*  The  Hebrew  expression  7D"13  sceras  to  be  ellip- 
tical for  '3  K'lil  (Lev.  ii.  14  ;  A.  V.  "  green  ears  of 
corn").  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14 
(A.  V.  "  green  ears  ") .  The  old  Hebrew  interpretation 
is   "tender   and   fresh   cars."     Gcsciiius  (J'Aci.  7 13) 


makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The  passage  in  Lev. 
ii.  14,  compared  with  the  common  practice  of  the  East 
in  the  present  day,  suggests  the  meaning  given  above. 

'  P?pV  ;  LXX.  JT^pa.  The  word  occurs  only  here. 
The  meaning  given  above  is  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  versions  and  by  Gesenius,  and  is  stated  in 
the  margin  of  A.  V. 

"  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahab  [Midrash  Tehil/im,  p.  29  b,  on  I's. 
Ix  xviii). 

"  Hebr.  D"ini"l3  i.  e.  plunderers,  always  tor  irre- 
gular parties  of  marauders. 

y  So  the  Hebrew.     A.  V.  "  with." 

•  A.  V.  "  one  went  in"  Is  quite  gratuitous. 

»  The  word  used  is  '^^27  -  a  dress  of  ceremony- 
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still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  while  N;uiinan 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behaviour  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
prescription — not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East,  all  combined  to 
em-age  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick*  but  not  ungenerous  temjjer 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  "  and 
his  tlesh  came  again  like  the  tiesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.  He  returns  with 
his  whole  following  (^H^riD,  i.  e.  "host,"  or 
"  camp"),  and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
pi-esence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
st;inding  before  him,  he  gi-atefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firai,  and  refuses  the 
otter,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Niuiman,  liaviug  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  eai-th  of 
His  favomed  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altar. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Kimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god  ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ?  Elisha's 
answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
"scape  him.  "  As  Jehovah  liveth" — an  expression, 
in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  oft-repeated  Wallah — "  by  God  " — of 
the  modern  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  after  this  Syrian 
and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames  a 
story  by  which  the  generous  Njuiman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest 
details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous 
punishment  of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just 
relieved  Xaaman. 

This  cm-e  of  leprosy — the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27) — is  a  second  miracle  in  which 
Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our  Lord.** 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's 
son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii.  4, 
with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familial-  conversation  with 
the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he  was  a 
leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed, 
and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence 
of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the  incre;ise  of  the 
scholars  consequent  on  the  estimation  in  which  the 
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■>  The  case  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-15)  is  different. 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
her  cure. 

<=  So  the  Hebrew,  D^^yn. 

<>  The  Hebrew  word  2^p  occurs  only  once  besides 
this  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
render  it  aTrt/ciurt,  "  he  pinched  olf." 


master  was  held,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their 
habitation  had  become  too  small  — "  the  place  in 
which  we  sit  befoi-e  thee  is  too  naiTOW  for  us." 
They  will  therefore  move  to  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  down  beams — 
each  man  one,  .is  with  curious  minuteness  the  text 
relates — make  there  a  new  dwelling-place.  Why 
Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent.  Possibly 
for  its  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jericho^ 
possibly  the  spot  was  one  sanctified  by  the  crossing 
of  Israel  with  the  aik,  or  of  Elijah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach 
the  Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream, 
they  commence  felling  the  trees  °  of  the  dense 
belt  of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  watei-. 
[Jordan'.]  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree 
overhanging  the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  bor- 
rowed tool)  flew  off  and  sank  into  the  water.  His 
cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank, 
especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the 
wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so  turbid  that  search 
would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which  the  lost 
axe  entered  the  water  is  shown  to  Elisha ;  he 
breaks  off"*  a  stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and 
the  iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by 
its  possessor.  No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded 
here. 

10.  (vi.8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan, 
lialfway  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel. 
The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands " 
(comp.  V.  2)  still  continue  :  but  apparently  with 
gi-eater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places  which 
the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent.'  But 
their  m;uiffiuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God, 
and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  "  not  once 
nor  twice."  So  battled  were  the  Syrians  by  these 
repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  suspect 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  ti-ue  explana- 
tion is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure  wrought  on 
Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power  too  gieat  to 
ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person  :  "  Elisha,  the  prophet 
in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."  So  powerful 
a  magician  must  be  seized  without  delay,  and  a 
strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  i-uins  of  Dothan  still  st^ind. 
Elisha's  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a  new 
comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  his  master 
— is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But  Elisha 
remains  unmoved  by  his  feai-s  ;  and  at  his  request 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritual  guaids  wliich  are  protecting  them,  hoi-ses 
and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Ehsha  agiiin  prays  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are 
struck  blind.  He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead 
them  to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find 


'  Q''n-n3,    always   with    the   force   of    irregular 

ravaging.     See  ver.  23. 

'  The  expression  is  peculiar — "  bew.-ire  thou  pnss 
not  by  such  a  place."  Joscphus  (ix.  4,  §3)  says  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  conse- 
quence. 
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themselves  not  in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  "  This  is  folly,"  says  the  officer :  "  even  if  Jehovah 
the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  pre-  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour  down 
seuce  of  the  king  and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus  the  provisions,  it  could  not  bs."  "  It  car>,  it  shall," 
completely  in  his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager  replies  Elisha ;  "  and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all,  but 
to  destroy  them.  "  :?hall  I  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 
father?"  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered  i  12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  alT  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
their  attempts  against  his  superior  power.  "  Thou  i  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
shalt  not  slay.  Thou  mayests  slay  those  whom  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 
thou  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  1  Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
these:  feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  |  Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
master."     After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  !  yeai's ;  and  he  had  warned  his  friexd  the  bhuuammito 


that  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
cKised. 

11 .  (vi.  24 — vii.  2).    But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonour.     He  abandons  his 
marauding   system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria.    The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.     Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  10,  §3  ;  13,  §7,  &c.), 
the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet,  probably 
as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  transaction,''  or  in 
some  other  way  not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion  ; 
possibly  actuated  by  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad 
man  in  difficulty  often  regai-ds  one  better  and  stronger 
than  himself.     The  king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is 
correct  in  giving  it  as  Joram  j  and  in  keeping  with 
this  is  his  employment  of  the  same  oath  which  his 
mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar 
(\  K.  sis.  2),  "  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if 
the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on 
him  this  day."     No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the 
king's  mouth  than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute 
the  sentence.    Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him 
are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving 
some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore 
calamity.     He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of 
the  danger.      Ei-e  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this 
son  of  a  murderer '   hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head  !     Shut  the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering  : 
even  now  I  hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet 
behind  him,  hastening  to  st;iy  the  result  of  his  rash 
exclamation  !"  ^     As  he  says  the  words  the  mes- 
senger arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as 
the  prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one 
of  his  officeis,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.    The  king's  hereditary 
love  of  Bcwl  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  "  This  evil 
is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house, 
"  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?"     To 
thiis  Elisha  answers:  "  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah" 
—  He  who  has  sent  famine  can  also  send  plenty — 
"  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  line 
flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two   measures  of 
birley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this  very  city." 


thereof  that  she  might  provide  ibr  her  safety.  Ac- 
coidingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Judali,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it — the  corn-fields  of  the  fonner  story — 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degi'ee  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world.""  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite  had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occuiTed  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamour- 
ing, as  Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamour,"  for 
her  home  and  her  land— the  king  was  listening 
to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  gi-eat  things 
which  Elisha  had  done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all 
being  that  which  he  was  then  actually  relating 
— the  restoration  to  life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem. 
The  woman  was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi. 
"  My  lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman  and  this  is 
her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life."  From  her 
own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of  the 
wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  from  legai-d  to  Elisha, 
or  struck  by  the  extraordinary  coincidence,  orders 
her  l;md  to  be  restore:},  with  the  value  of  ail  its 
produce  during  her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  mot  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus."  He  is  there  to  cany 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
"  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syiia."  At  tlie 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostiate  wiih 
his  last  illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the 
visit  as  after  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was 
conducted  by  Benhadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24). 
The  memory  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the 
subsequent  disinterestedness  of  the  prophet,  weie  no 
doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ;  and  no  sooner  does 
he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to 
the  king—"  the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturallv  to  ;\scertain  his  own 


s  This  interpretation  is  that  of  the  Targum,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  The  original  will  perhaps  bear 
either. 

••  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4. 

'  Surely  an  allusion  to  Ahab  (Jorum's  futlicr)  and 
Naboth. 

^  Josephus  [Ant.  ix.  4,  §4). 

■"  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
Niyhts.  Ibrahim  I'achu,  the  famous  son  of  Mchemet 
•Vli,  used  to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  garden  of  his 


palace  r.t  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  classes. 

"  pyV  (A.  V.  "cry");  a  word  denoting  great 
vehemence. 

"  The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  s.t  Johar  (?Hobah), 
a  village  about  2  miles  E.  of  Damascus.  The  sanie 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  contains  the 
cave  in  which  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tomb 
ofGcha/.i  (Stanley,  412  ;  Quaresmius,  ii.  881—"  vana 
ft  iiiiudaciti  Hihi'iworiun"). 
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fate ;  and  Ilazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Niiaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pre- 
sent to  the  propliet,  and  to  ask  the  qtiestion  on  the 
part  of  Ills  master,  ' '  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?" 
The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions ;  a  caravan 
of  40  camels,P  laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries 
which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  furnish.  The 
ternis  of  Hazael's  address  show  the  respect  in  which 
the  prophet  was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile 
country.  They  are  identical  with  those  in  which 
Naaman  was  addressed  by  his  slaves,  and  in  wliich 
the  king  of  Israel  in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  reverence  had  addressed  Elisha  himself. 
"  Thy  son  Benhadad  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying, 
'  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?'  "  The  reply, 
probably  originally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain 
in  the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
but  the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakeable : — 
"  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 
But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in 
his  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ? 
Tlie  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  de- 
ceived as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that 
"steadfast"  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "oppress"  and  "cut  Israel  short," 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of 
iron,"  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  thieshing" 
as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer  alive  to 
warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha 
confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect 
is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  How  such 
a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  infeiTed  from 
hi.s  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possibiUty  of  such 
good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  "But  what  is -thy 
slave,"*  dog  that  he  is,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  To  which  Elisha  replies,  "Jehovah  hath 
sliowed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
tlie  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — "  He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover."  But  that  was 
tlie  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  From  whose  hand 
he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.^  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  intei-pretation ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10).     Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 
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Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ;  tlie  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Kamoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Ramah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  Ibrtress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Ifjael, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
aiTny  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth  ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  best  known  of  all  the  wamors  of  Israel.  He 
had  seen  the  great  propliet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that 
day  and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  eflace  (ix. 
25,  36").  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over  Isiael. 
Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction  was  con- 
fined to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  story 
will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to  another 
place.'     [Jehc] 

15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not 
again  appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grand- 
son of  Jehu,  is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to 
weep  over  the  approaching  departure  of  the  great 
and  good  prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Elisha  when  Elijali  was  taken  away — 
"  My  father !  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  But  it  is  not  a 
time  for  weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of 
both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy 
who  is  gradually  destroying  the  country,  and  against 
Syria  one  final  effort  must  be  made  before  the  aid 
of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable.  What  was  the 
exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial  employed,  our 
ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does  not  permit  us  to 
know,  but  it  was  evidently  symbolic.  The  window 
is  opened  towards  the  hated  country,  the  bow  is 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  p'rophet 
laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey  force 
to  the  shot,  "  the  an-ow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 
the  aiTow  of  deliverance  from  Syria,"  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  aiTows, 
and  at  the  command  of  Elisha  beats  them  on  the 
gi'ound.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the 
successes  of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  so  pro- 
longed as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited 
to  three  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.     Even 


P  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §6. 

1  The  A.  v.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite 
article  before  "  dog,"  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  completely  misrepresents  the  very  charac- 
teristic turn  of  the  original — given  above  — and  also 
differs  from  all  the  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  "  dog"  has  the  force  of  meanness,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  cruelty.  For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  A.  v.,  see  H.  Blunt,  Lectures  on  Klisha, 
p.  222,  &c. 

■•  The  word  l|a3)3n,  A.  V.  •'  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Michaelis),  and  a  bath-mattress.  The  last  is 
Ewald'H  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and,  taken  in  con- 


nexion with  the  "  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
justly  remarks  that  as  a  high  officer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  business  in  the  king's  bath.  Some 
suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

'  The  connexion  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  {Prophets 
and  Kinrts,  serm.  ix.). 
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in  the  tomb «  lie  restores  the  dend  to  life.  Moab  had 
recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted  on 
her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  ('2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
beg;un  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infei-s  that  the  spring — that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  w^e  ripening — was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  being  buried 
m  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said — the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  " 
Into  the  cell,  which  fonned  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with  his 
bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  remains 
was  enough  to  effect  that  which  in  his  lifetime  had 
cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions — the  man 
"  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  Other  miracles 
of  the  prophet  foreshadow,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  acts  of  power  and  goodness  of  our  Saviour,  but 
this  may  be  rather  said  to  recal  the  marvels  of  a 
later  period — of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  in  the  story  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,"  and  not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord  or  of  the  Apostles,  that  we  must  look  for 
a  parallel  to  the  last  recorded  miracle  of  Elisha. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents  to 
our  Lord— the  more  necessary  because,  unlike  the 
resembkince  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist, 
no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already  been 
spoken  of.^  But  it  is  not  merely  because  he  healed 
a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves, 
that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather  because 
of  that  loving  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position— characteristic  of  him  above  all  the  saints 
of  the  O.  T. — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to 
conciliate,  which  attiacted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  him  the  univereal  friend  and 
"  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resoiled  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities.  We  have 
spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  conception  of 
his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince.  Be  it  so. 
For  that  veiy  reason  we  should  the  more  gladly 
welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal  goodness 
which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in  those 
fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection,  feeble  it 
is  true,  but  stiD  a  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stermiess  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church ;  his  day 
is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life,  and  a 
collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning  him — few 

'  Josephus  says  that  r:iisha  had  a  ma^ificcnt 
funeral  (Ta</)i)?  ixeyaXonpeTrov^,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §6).  Is 
this  implied  in  the  expression  (xiii.  20),  "they  buried 
him  "  ?  The  ricli  man  in  the  Gospel  is  also  particu- 
larly said  to  have  been  "  buried  "  (Luke  x'vi.  22) 
i.  p.  probably  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank. 

"  The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  "letdown"  is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  80  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door ;  not  sunk  below  the 
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indeed  when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — will 
be  found  in  the  Acta  Snnctornm.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his  remains  was 
shown  at  Samaria  (lleland,  980).  Under  Julian  the 
bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle  and 
buiTit.  But  notwithstanding  this  his  relics  are  heard 
of  subsequently,  and  the  chm-ch  of  S.  Apollinaris  at 
Ravenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  his  head.  The 
Camielites  have  a  special  service  in  honour  of 
Elisha.  [<;.] 

ELI'SHAH  (HK'^^N  ;  'E\«rc{,  "EXeicrai ;  Jo- 
seph. 'EAttras  ;  Elisa),  the  eldest  son  of  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles  of  Elisha  " 
(W^i^  =  maritime  regions),  whence  the  Phoenicians 
obtained  their  pui-ple  and  blue  dyes.  Josephus 
identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the  Aeolians 
{'"EXicras  [iiv  'EAicralovs  iKaXtffiV,  5y  ^px^''» 
AtoAeis  5e  vvv  ilffi.  Ant.  i.  C,  §1).  His  view 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  (  Vijlkertfifel,  pp.  81  ff.)  in 
preference  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elisha  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
conect  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  lonians,  then  Elisha  the  Aeolians,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (AtoXers  having 
possibly  been  AlXils),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  Ezekiel.  In  early  times  the  Aeolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Aetolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  IMinor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  Aeolis,  together  with 
the  isknds  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell- 
fish was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus 
(Virg.  Georg.  i.  207),  Phocaea  (Ovid,  Metam.  vi. 
9),  Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as 
to  the  position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elishah,"  as  that 
shell-fish  was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan. 
iii.  21,  §6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ELISH'AIVIA  (yOt;'»^S<  ;  'EAio-a^a,  'EAkt- 
afiat,  '^Xeacrd,  ktA.),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  "prince"  or  "cap- 
tain "  (both  N''IJ'3)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48, 
X.  22).  From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
26,  we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  gi-eat 
Joshua. 

2.  A  son  of  King  David.  One  of  the  thirteen, 
or,  according  to  the  record  of  Samuel,  the  eleven, 
sons  born  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8, 
xiv.  7). 

3.  ('EXiffd).  By  this  name  is  also  given  (in 
the  Heb.  text)   in  1   Chr.  iii.   6,  another  son  of 

surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.  The  Hebrew 
word  "17''  is  simply  "went,"  as  in  the  margin. 

'  Augustine's  Confessions  (ix.  §16). 

y  These  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instances  rather  fancifully,  by 
J.  II.  Newman  (^Sermons  on  Suhj.  of  the  Day,  Elisha 
a  Type  of  Christ,  &c.).  Sec  also  Rev.  Isaac  Williams 
{Ofd  Test.  Chnractci-s). 
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the  same  family,  who  in  tho  otliei-  lists  is  called 
Elisiiua. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Judali;  the  son  of  Jekamiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served by  Jerome  {Qic.  Hehr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he 
appears  to  be  identified  with 

5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grandfether  of 
Ishmael  "  of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  great  captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25 ;  Jer.  xli.  1). 

6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xsxvi.  12, 
20,  21). 

7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
the  party  sent  by  that  king  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  to  teach  the 
people  (2  Chr.  svii.  8). 

ELISH'APHAT  (DQ^^^N*  ;  ^  ^\i<Ta<p6.v, 
Alex.  'EAicra^xxT  ;  Elisaphat),  son  of  Zichri ;  one 
of  the  "  captains  of  hundreds,"  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  employed  to  collect  the  Levites  and  other 
principal  people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing  for- 
ward Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

ELI'SHEBA  (ynt^'^^X;  'EXi(ra;3€9;  Elisa- 
beth), the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of  Xahshon  the 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  .'3),  and  her 
maiTiage  to  Aai'on  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly 
tribes.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

ELISH'UA  (y-1K'''^N  ,  'EAio-oue,  'E\i<ra, 
Alex.  'EAifrau;  Elisuci),  one  of  David's  fiimily  by 
his  later  wives ;  born  after  his  settlement  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight 
difference  as  Elishama. 

ELT'SIMUS  ('EAiao-i/ios ;  Eiasumus),  1  Esd. 
ix.  28.     [Eliashib.] 

ELI'U  ('HA.10U  =  Hebr.  Eli/m),  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon. 

ELIUD    ('EAio^S,    from    the   Heb.    l-IH^^N, 

which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  s-ame  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.         [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIZ'APHAN  (IQ V'bx  ;  'Te:\i(Ta<pdv ;  Elisa- 
phnn).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).  His 
family  was  known  and  represented  in  the  days  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  .xv.  8),  and  took  part  in  the 
revivals  of  Hezekiali  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  His  name 
IS  also  formd  in  the  contracted  form  of  Elzaphan. 

2.  Son  of  Parnach  ;  "  prince"  (ii''b:)  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Moses  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  25). 

ELl'ZUE  (1-1^**^X  ;  'EKi<T6vp ;  EUsw),  son 
ofShedeur;  "  prince ""(Nibj)  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  WildeiTiess  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii. 
30,  35,  X.  18). 

EL'KANAH  (nJi^Sfjl ;  'EAkoj/o  ;  Elcana). 
1.  Son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24, 
where  his  brothers  arc  represented  as  being  Assir 
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and  Abiasaph.  Rut  in  1  Clir.  vi.  22,  23  (Hebr.  7, 
8)  Assir,  Elknnah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  .sons  of  Korah, 
but  as  son,  grandson,  and  great-gi'andson,  respect- 
ively ;  and  this  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  coiTect. 
If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus  must  be  undeistood  as 
merely  giving  the  families  of  the  Korhites  existing 
at  the  time  the  passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In 
Num.  xxvi.  58.  "  the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V. 
"  Korathites  ")  is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As 
regards  the  fact  of  Korah's  descendants  continuing, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are  expressly  told  in 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  that  when  Korah  and  his  company 
died,  "  the  children  of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of  Ahi- 
moth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35  (Hebr.  11, 
20).    (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  210,  214,  note.') 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  m  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  4, 
8,  19,  21,  23,andii.  2,  20,  where  we  learn  that  he 
lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephiaim, 
otherwise  called  Ramah ;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
fomier,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  ;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went  up 
yearly  from  Kamathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at  the 
tabernacle  there  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
foiTned  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite ;  a  circum- 
stance quite  in  accordance  with  the  account  which 
ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  service.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  from  the  nature  of 
his  yearly  sacrifice  which  enabled  him  to  give  portions 
out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and  from  the  costly  offer- 
ing of  three  bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to 
live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  aftenvards  had  his 
house,  1  Sam.  vii.  7),  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  closes  all  that  we  know  about 
Elkanah. 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

5.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Koi'hites  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 
Fi'om  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
can  be  the  well-known  Levitical  family  of  Koihites. 
Perhaps  the  same  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  for  the  ark,  xv.  23. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  in  command  under  the  praefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'KOSH  (K'ip^N*),  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet Nahum.,  hence  called  "  the  Elkoshite,"  Nah.  i.  1 
(o  'EAKecraioy ;  Ekesaeus).  Two  widely  differing 
Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely  different  localities 
to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  a  small  village  of  Halilee.  The 
ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  pointed  out  to 
this  father  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Elkosh  (Jerome,  oti  A'ah.  i.  1).  Cyril  of 
Alexandria    {Conim.    on   Nahwn)    says    that   the 
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village  of  Elkosh  was  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
country  of  the  Jews.  Pseudo  Epiphanius  (cfe  Vitis 
prophetaruiii,  Op.  ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Bethabai'a  (ej's  Briya^dp, 
Chron.  Pasch.  p.  150,  Cod.  B.  has  els  PrjTafiap-nu), 
where  he  says  the  prophet  diel  in  peace.  According 
to  Schwartz  (^Descr.  of  Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  Tanchum,  a 
village  2J  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But 
mediaeval  tradition,  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  pro- 
phet's burial  place  to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Rabban 
Hormiizd,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  53.  ed.  Aslier)  speaks  of 
the  synagogues  of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at 
Asshur,  the  modern  Mosul.  R.  Petachia  (p.  35, 
ed.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  prophet's  gi'ave,  at  a 
distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from 
Ihe  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseman  {Bihl.  Orient,  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Co- 
lonel Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through 
Kurdistan  (Joarn.  Geoij.  Soc.  \nii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  pro- 
phecy, which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  wi'itten 
in  Ass}Tia.  [W.  A.  W.] 

EL'LASAR  ("ID^N  ;  'EWacrdp ;  Pontus)  has 
been  considered  the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar 
("ib'Nb'n)  of  2  K.  six.  12,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Ellasar — the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv. 
1)— seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chaldaean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Larsa  or  Lnrancha,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
I.arissa  {Aapiaaa)  or  Larachon  (Aapaxcut').  This 
emplacement  suits  the  connexion  with  Elam  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identification  is 
orthographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is 
not.  Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or 
Chaldaea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur 
{Mmjheir)  and  Erech  (  Warka^,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  in- 
scriptions show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals — of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon 
itself;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xiv.  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar, 
but  owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absoi-ption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  [G.  R.] 

ELM  (n?N)-  Only  once  rendered  elms  in  Hos. 
iv.  13.     See  Oak. 

ELMO'DAM  ('EAyucoSa^,  or  'EA^a5a/x,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  the  Heb,  IHiJOpX,  Gen.  x.  2G  ; 
'EAjUft)So5,  LXX.),  son  of  Er,  six  generations  ahove 
Zerubbabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii. 
28).       [ALMO'UAD.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'NAAM  (DyjSx  ;  'EA.\aoV,  Alex.  'EA- 
vaafjL ;  Elnaein),  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah, 
two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
list  in   1  Chr.  xi.  46       In   the   LXX.    the   second 
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wamor  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elna;in; 
is  given  as  himself  a  member  of  the  guard. 

ELNA'THAN  { inj'px ;  'T-Kvaadav,  'lu>v6.ear., 
'NdOay;  Elnathan).  1.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  E.  of  Jerusalem  " 
(2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
"  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxx\n.  12,  25).  The  variations  in  the  LXX. 
arise  fi'om  the  names  Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Na- 
than having  the  stime  sense,  Goifs  gift  (Theodore). 
2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently  Le- 
vites,  in  the  time  of  f^zra  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  In 
1  Esdr.  they  are  corrupted  to  Alxathax,  and  Eu- 
NATAN.  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'LON,  1.  (i^^X;  'E\(i>v,  Al\(i,tM,  Alex. 
'E\cujU  ;  Elon),  a  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).  For 
the  variation  in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  see  Ba- 

SHESIATH. 

2.  (pT'V  ;  'AAAcor,  Alex.  'Acrpiiv  ;  Elon),  the 
second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to  Zebulun 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  26) ;  and  the  founder  ol 
the  family  (nHSti'p)  of  the  Elonites  Ci^XH). 
From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a")  Zebulonite  (pP''N  ; 
Alxdfji  ;  Joseph.  "'HAojy ;  Ahialoii),  who  judgec' 
Israel  for  ten  yeare,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  ir, 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12).  The  names  "Elon" 
and  "Aijalon"  in  Hebrew,  are  composed  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  letters,  and  differ  only  in  the  vowel 
points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's  burial  may  have 
been  originally  called  after  him.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  Vulgate  does  assimilate  the  two. 

E'LON  (p'?''N ;  '-E.XUV ;  Elon),  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
43).  To  judge  fiom  the  order  of  the  list,  its 
situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon  {Ydlo), 
and  Ekron  {ALir) ;  but  no  town  conesponding  in 
name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  name  in  He- 
brew signifies  a  gi-eat  oak  or  other  strong  tree,  and 
may  theiefore  be  a  testimony  to  the  wooded  cha- 
]-acter  of  the  district.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
E'LON-BETH'-HANAN  (I2nTl''2  'N  =  "  oak 
of  the  house  of  grace  ;"  'EAcbi'  'iws  'B7]doi.va.v,  Alex. 
AlaAcifji  e.  B.),  which  is  named  with  two  Dauite 
towns  as  foiming  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts  (1  K.  iv.  9).  For  "  Beth-hauaa  "  some 
Hebrew  JISS.  have  ' '  Ben-hanan,"  and  some  "  and 
Beth-hanan ;"  the  latter  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate. [0.] 

'  ELONITES, THE.  Num.xxvi.26.  [Elon,2.] 
ELOTH.  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  17; 
xxvi.  2.     [Elath.] 

j  ELTAAL  (^ys'pN  ;  'A\<bad\  ;  Elphnal),  c 
Benjamite,  son  of  Hiishim  and  brother  of  Abitub 
(1  Chr.  viii.  11).     He  was  the  foimder  of  a  nu- 

j  merous  family.  The  Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on 

j  the  outposts  of  the  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon 

'(Yulo)    (viii.   12-18),    near    the    Dauite   frontier. 

!  Hushim    was   the   name   of  the   principal    Dauite 

I  family.  If  the  forefather  of  Elpaal  was  the  same 
person,  his  mention  in  a  Benjamite  genealogy  is  an 
evidence  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  two  tribes. 

I  EL'PALET  (oSqSn  ;  'EAL<^>a\-f,e  ;  Eliphalef), 
one  of  David's   sons   born  in  Jerusalem   (1   Chr. 
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xiv.  5).    In  the  piralK.'l  list,  1  Clir.  iii 
is  si  veil  more  fully  as  ]":uphelkt.  j 

EL'TEKEH  (ni;5ri'?N*;  'AXKaOd,  and  ri  'E\- ! 
Ku6aiix,  Alex.  'EXdeKi;  Elthece),  one  of  the  cities  j 
iu  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  .\ix.  U),  which  with  its  j 
"suburbs"  (E^"l3D)  was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  fxxi.  23).  It  is  however  omitted  from  tjie 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

EL'TEKON  d'pn'pX  ;  0e»cov;U,  Alex.'EA0€/ceV, 
Eltecon),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  From  its  mention 
in  company  with  Halhul  and  Betii-zur,  it  was 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah, 
3  or  4  miles  north  of  Hebron  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  [G-] 

EL'TOLAD  nV'in'pK  ;  'EA)3cou5a5  and  'Ep- 
BovKa,  Ale.v.  'EA.9a)\d5  and  'EA.0oi;Aa5  ;  Eltholad), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4)  ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Beersheba  and  other 
places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  border  of  the  country  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  In  the  passage  of  Chronicles 
above  quoted,  the  name  is  given  as  TOLAD.    [G.] 

ELU'E  (^•I'PX  ;  6  'EAouA  ;  EluT),  Neh.  vi.  15 ; 
1  Mace.  siv.  27."    [JIONTIIS.] 

ELU'ZAI  (niy'pX  ;  'ACat  ;  Alex.  'E\wC'  ; 
Elmai),  one  of  the  wai-riors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

ELYMAE'ANS  VEKvfxaioi),  Jud.  i.  6,   [Ela- 

MITKS.] 

EL'YMAS  (EA.u;uas),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Barjesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6  fF.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  strack  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas,  "  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  as  the 
.  Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generally  then 
prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consulting  Oriental 
impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  177-180,  2nd  ed.       [H.  A.] 

EL'ZABAD  (IIT^X;    "EMaC^p,    'ExCa^dS, 

Alex.  'EXeCa^dS ;  Elzahad).  1.  The  ninth  of  the 
eleven  Gadite  heioes  who  came  across  the  Jordan 
to  David  when  Ise  was  in  distress  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah  and  of 
the  family  of  Obed-  edom  ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  "house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  (1D^*'?X  ;  'EKiaa^dv ;  Elsa- 
phan),  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus 
cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated. 
Elzaphan  assisted  his  brother  Mishael  to  carry  the 
unhappy  Nadab  and  Abihu  in  their  priestly  tunics 
out  of  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4).  The  name  is  a 
contracted  fbnn  of  Elizaphan,  in  which  it  most 
frequently  occiu's. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decav. 
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the  name  '  The  Hebrew  word  DJn  {chdnat),  employed  to  de- 
note this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  laic*' 
which  in  conj.  1  signifies  "  to  be  red, 


'  as  leather 
which  has  been  tanned ;  and  in  conj.  2,  "  to  pre- 
serve with  spi.es."  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
fios.     The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 

dialects,  and  in  the  latter  J;^ajq.^  (chunetto)  is 

the  equivalent  oi' /xlyfj-a,  the  confection  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39). 


DilTCTenl 
1,  2,  4.  Omu 
9.  Of  wood,  i 
10   Of  burnt  < 


111  of  early  tir 


my  cases.    (^\'ilkinson,) 

S,  5,  0,  7,  S.  Of  stone, 
e— before  the  IStli  dynasty. 


The  praftice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind  of 
agi-eement,  though  they  ditler  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modesj 
vaiying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  prac- 
tised by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion, who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode, 
which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91) 
at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  belong  to  him  whose  name  in  such  a 
matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris. 
The  embalmers  first  removed  pai't  of  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs. 
An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tines removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-wine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded 
perfumes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure  mynh 
pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aiomatics,  except  frank- 
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incense.  This  done,  the  body  was  sewn  up  and 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  When  the 
seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the  embalmei-s 
washed  the  coi-pse  and  swathed  it  in  bandajjes  ot" 
linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum.  They 
then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  tor  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
deposited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  process  which  are  omitted 
by  Herodotus.  When  the  body  was  laid  out  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  one  of  the 
operators,  called  the  scribe  (-ypa/^/iaTeus),  marked 
out  the  part  of  the  left  flauii  where  the  incision 
was  to  be  made.  The  dissector  (TropacrxicrTT)?) 
then,  with  a  shai^p  Etliiopian  stone  (black  flint,  or 
Ethiopian  agate,  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily 
cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  and 
fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from 
tlie  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmers  {rapix^v- 
ral)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted  the 
intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys ;  another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and 
rinsed  them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body 
was  then  washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things 
worthy  of  notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.  forty),  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  with  mynh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  possess  •  the  property  not  only  of 
preserving  the  body  for  a  long  period,  but  also  of 
communicating  to  it  an  agreeable  smell.  This  pro- 
cess was  so  efl'ectual  that  the  features  of  the  dead 
could  be  recognised.  It  is  remaj'kable  that  Diodorus 
omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  natron. 


TliL-  mummy's  head,  seen  at  rni  open  panel  uf  the  coffin.  (Wilkinson.) 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  wa-s  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  vectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  number 
of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  earned  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  b)-  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natrum. 

Porphyry  (De  Abst.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects   to  mention  what  was 
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done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confinned 
by  Plutarch  (^Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have 
been  discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  otlier 
of  these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  body 
was  carefully  presei-ved  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all ;  while  in 
some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  fiUed 
with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  Einhaumements 
des  Anciens  Egypt'iens,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavoured to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  weie — I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1.  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  2.  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aroniatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  colour — the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  mcision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
1.  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  compound 
of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  2.  salted  only. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been  immersed  in 
the  pitch  when  in  a  liqiud  state. 

The  medicaments  employe!  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming — 1.  with  asphaltum,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gum  of 
mummies;  2.  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  tiom  the  cedar;  .3.  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
matic ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  propeily  so 
called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  "  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odours 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Xicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  burv"  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  supposed 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  He 
asserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in  natron  for 
seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  is  said  that  only 
fortv  days  were  occupied  in  the  whole  process  of 
embalming,  although  the  period  of  mouming  ex- 
tended over  seventy  days.  Diodorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, omits  altogether  the  steeping  in  natron  as  a 
part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the  time  wliicJi, 
according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  washing  the  body 
with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is  more  than 
thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a  portion  ot 
the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete  process. 
Hengstenbei-g   (Eg apt   atid   the   Books  of  Moses, 
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J).  69,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
crejiancy  bj  supposing  that  the  soventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descrijjtions  be 
coiTect  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practised,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
great  intei-val  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age 
of  Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufiicient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  different  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  inten-al  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funei-al  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practised  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  cL'ied  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the  18th 
dynasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  un- 
certain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  inlbrmation  well  nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian 
Mummies.  "[W.  A.  W.] 

EMBKOIDEEER.  This  term  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  rokem  (Dpi),  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work" (riDp'l).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  cunning  workman,"  chosheb 
(3^n  \ :  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
teiiDs  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that  the  rokem  wove 
simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or 
figures,  and  that  the  chosheb  intei-wove  gold  thread  or 
figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We  conceive  that 
the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delineating  figures, 
as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  corslet  of 
Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and  that  the  notices  of  gold 
thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same 
thing.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the 
tenn  "embroiderer"  to  rokem  is  false;  if  it  be- 
longs to  either  it  is  to  chosheb,  or  the  "  cunning 
workman,"  who  added  the  figures.  But  if  "  em- 
broidery "  be  strictly  confined  to  the  work  of  the 
needle,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied  to 
either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of 
a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needle. 
The  patterns  mav  have  been  worked  into  the  stuff 
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by  the  loom,  as  ai)j)ears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Lgy])t  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her.  loc.  cit.}, 
where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and  as  is  stated 
by  Jose]jhus  (&v6ri  evixpaurai.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2). 
The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  p. 
1311)  and  Biihr  (Symbolik,  i.  266)  is  this— that 
rikmah,  or  "  needlework,"  was  where  a  pattern 
was  attached  to  the  stuff'  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  ori 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheb  when  the 
pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and 
so  appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statement-s  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  woid  rikmah  else- 
wheie.  The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  goM 
thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  jiassages 
in  which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.  Rikmah 
consisted  of  the  following  materials,  "  blue,  pui-ple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
sxvii.  16,  xxxvi.  37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The 
work  of  the  chosheb  was  either  "  fine  twined  linen, 
blue,  pui-ple,  and  scarlet,  with  cherubim^ "  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  31  ;  xxxvi.  8,  35),  or  "  gold,hhie,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15, 
x,xxix.  2,  5,  8).  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  choslieb  in- 
volves the  idea  of  invention,  or  designing  patterns  ; 
rikmah  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as  variegated 
colour.  The  former  is  applied  to  other  arts  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in 
the  construction  of  engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
15)  ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  other  substances,  the 
texture  of  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body 
(Ps.  csxxix.  15).  Further  than  this,  rikmah  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colours, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Beyond  the 
instances  already  adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated 
pavement  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage 
(Ez.  rvii.  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's 
spotted  skin  (Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it 
is  apphed  to  the  coloured  sails  of  the  Egyptian 
vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  which  were  either  chequered 
or  worked  according  to  a  regularly  recuning  pat- 
tern (Wilkinson,  iii.  211).  Gesenius  considers  this 
passage  as  conclusive  for  his  view  of  the  distinction, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  patterns  were 
on  one  side  of  the  sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear 
any  gi-ound  to  infer  a  departure  fi'om  the  usual 
custom  of  working  the  colours  by  the  loom.  The 
ancient  versions  do  not  contribute  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  point.  The  LXX.  varies  between 
■noLKiKTT]s  and  pa<pi5evTiis,  as  representing  7-okein, 
and  TTOiKiKT-fis  and  vcpavr^s  for  chosheb,  combining 
the  two  terms  in  each  case  for  the  work  itself,  ri 
TToiKiXia  Tov  pa(pi5evTov  for  the  first,  epyov  v<pav- 
rhv  t!-oikl\t6v  for  the  second.  The  distinction,  as 
far  as  it  is  observed,  consisted  in  the  one  being 
needle-u-ork  and  the  other  loom-irork.  The  Vul- 
gate gives  generally  plumarius  for  the  first,  and 
polymitarius  for  the  second;  but  in  Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
31,  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first  of 
these  terms  (pjlumarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rokem,  but  polymitarius,  i.  e.  a  weaver  who  works 
together  threads  of  divers  colours,  is  as  applicable 
to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  scutulata,  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  correctly  describes 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem.  We  have 
lastly  to  notice  the  incon-ect  rendering  of  the  word 
VIJJ'  in  the  A.  V. — "  broider,"  "embroider"  (Ex. 
2  N  2 
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xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  stuff  worked  in  a  tessel- 
lated manner,  i.  e.  with  square  cavities  such  as 
stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20).  The  ait 
ot'  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively  prac- 
tised among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated 
for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  i.e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrys;ian  inven- 
tion of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EMEEALD  (TID!)  ;  LXX.,  dvdpa^  ■  N.  T.  and 
Apoc,  ffudpaySos),  a  pr-ecious  stone,  first  in  the 
'2nd  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  ti'om  Syria 
(Ez.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet  (Ecclus. 
xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(Ez.  xxviii.  la;  ,Iud.  x.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19  ; 
Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbov^  round  the  throne  is 
compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3,  'd/xoios  opdaei 
(TfiapaySivtf!. 

The  etymology  of  "^33  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  the  word  t|-1S,  a  paint  with 
which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye-lashes. 
Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the  LXX., and  trans- 
lates it  carbuncle,  transfening  the  meaning  emerald 
to  d?n''  in  the  same  ver.  18.  The  Targum  Jeru- 
salem on  the  same  ver.  explams  TJCJ  by  N31D~|3  = 
carchedonins,  carbuncle .  [W.  D.] 

EMERODS  (D'''?by,  Dninp;  eSpa ;  amis, 
nates  ;  Do  it.  xxviii.  27  ;'  1  Sam.  v'.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4, 
5,  11).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots 
of  these  two  Hebrew  words  ;  the  former  of  which" 
evidently  means  "  a  swelling  ;"  the  latter,  though 
less  certain,  is  most  probably  fi'om  a  Syriac  verb, 

V 
♦-AA.j^,  meaning  "  anhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus  est  in 
exonerando  ventre"  (Parkhurst  and  Gesenius);  and 

the  Syriac  noun  J9Q.aa^  from  the  same  root,  de- 
notes, 1.  such  ef!brt  as  the  verb  implies,  and,  2.  the 
intestinum  rectum.  Also,  whenever  the  former  word 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Cctib,^  the  R'eri  gives  the 
latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11,  where  the  latter 
stands  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this  last  passage  speaks  of 
the  images  of  the  emerods  after  they  were  actually 
made,  and  placed  in  the  ark.  It  thus  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  former  word  means  the  disease,  and 
tlie  latter  the  part  affected,  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing  imao-e, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  t/ie  tissentud  thino- 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incident.  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  hemorrhoidal  tunwurs, 
or  bleeding  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  mariscae 
(Juv.  ii.  13),  are  intended.  These  are  very  common 
in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exer- 
cise and  improper  food,  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constipation,  &c.,  being  such  as  to  cause 


'  Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  Arab.   \xs.,  which  means 

tumor  qui  apud  viros  oritur  in  posticis  partibus,  apud 
mulieres  in  anteriore  parte  vulvae  similis  herniae 
rirorum. 

^  Parkhurst,  however,  s.  v.  D''?by,  thinks,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Konnicott's  Co/'iVr-c    that  Ci^intO  is 
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them.  The  words  of  1  Sam  v.  12,  "tlie,  men  that 
died  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,"  sliovv  tliat 
the  disease  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  clear  from 
its  parallelism  with  "  botch  "  and  other  diseases  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  27,  that  Dvbj?  is  a  disease,  not  a  part 
of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  are  various  and  vague. "^  Thus  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  uniforaily  render  the  word 
as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The  mention  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called  by  him  0r;Aeia 
vovaos,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians  who  robbed  the 
temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in  Ascalon,  has  been 
deemed  by  some  a  proof  that  some  legend  con- 
taining a  i-listortion  of  the  Scriptural  account  was 
current  in  that  country  down  to  a  late  date. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (^Achani.  231) 
mentioirs  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar 
subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture), as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bacchus."* 
The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Philister), 
as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the  plague  of 
emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect  (solpiiga)  as 
large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  v^^orth  serious 
attention.  [H.  H.] 

E'MIM  (D''0''N  ;  'Ofi/xaioi,  and  '0^;uJi'),  a  tribe 
or  family  of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  in- 
habited tlie  region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv. 
5-7  with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times, 
held  by  a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same 
stock,  comprehending  the  Rephaim  on  tlie  north,  next 
the  Zuzim,  after  them  the  Eniim,  and  then  the 
Horim  on  the  south  ;  and  that  afterwards  the  king- 
dom of  Bashan  embraced  the  tenitories  of  the  first ; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second  ;  that  of 
the  ]\Ioabites  the  third ;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  thein  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who  de- 
stroyed Sodom  an(t  GomoiTah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and 
were  generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  theii- 
conquerors  the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim  —  that 
is  "Terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii.  11) — most  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [  IaEPHAIM  ; 
Anakoi.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

EMMAN'UEL  ('E^/^afouijX ;  Emmanuel), 
Matt.  i.  23.     [Lmmanukl.] 

EMMA'US  CEfxfiaovs),  the  village  to  which  the 
two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(Luke  x.xiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance  fiom  Jeru- 
salem sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescore  furlongs"),  or 
about  7^  miles  ;  and  Joscphus  mentions  "  a  village 
called  Emmaus  "  at  the  same  distance  (B.  J.  vii. 
6,  §6).  These  statements  seem  sufficiently  defi- 
nite ;  and  one  would  suppose  no  great  mistake 
could  be  made  by  geographers  in  fixing  its  site.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  fi-om  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion 


in  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  rarin 
lectio. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §1,  Sv(TevTcpCa ;  .\quila, 
TO  r^5  (fiayeSaiinris  eA/cos. 

'^  Pollux,  Onom.  iv.  25,  thus  describes  what  he  calls 
Povfiuit'.  oI6r);aa  fLera  (()Aey;aoii;s  ai^ioppoO  yiverai  Kara 
rriv  eSpav  erros,  eo-Ti  Se  6/ndia  fJivpoii  dju-ois.  comp. 
Pioehait,  Hierozoic.  i.  381. 
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pi-evaileil  among  Christian  writers,  that  the  Em- 
inans  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on 
the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
cidled  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  {Onoin.  s.  v.  Einaus)  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  "the  14th  century  (Reland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  the  site  of  P]mmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubcihch,  about  i  miles  west  of  Neby 
SamicU  (the  ancient  Mizpeh),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maund.  in  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  175  ;  Ludolph.  deSuchem,  Itin.;  Quares- 
mius,  ii.  719).  There  is  not,  however,  a  shadow 
of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fact  the  site  of 
Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nico- 
polis ;  and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn- 
incT,  but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
first  endeavours  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reacUng  e^i^KovTa  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  M.SS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  miimport- 
ant  cursive  MSS.  insert  iKarSv,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  conespond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regard 
it  as  an  interpolation.  There  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  some  copyist  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  city,  but  not  the  village  of  Emmaus,  tried 
thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. The  opmions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
their  followers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any 
noted  place  agi'eed  with  cue  in  the  Bible,  they  were 
not  always  careful  to  see  whether  the  position  cor- 
responded in  like  manner.  [Edrei.]  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they 
were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plaiiJy  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  aft«r  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
tact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopohs  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Robinson,  iii. 
147,  sq.  ;  Reland,  Pal.  427,  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

EMMA'TJS,  or  NICOP'OLIS  ('E^umoo^s, 
1  Mace.  iii.  40  ;  'Afxfxaovs,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4), 
a  town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  10  from  Lydda  (/tin.  Hieros. ;  Eeknd, 
309).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  0.  T. ;  but 
the  town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the 
wars  of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §3  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace.  iii.  57,  iv.  3, 
&c.  Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  tlie  rapital 
of  a  toparchy  (Joseph.  7>. /.  iii.  3,  §5;   iMiu.  v.  14). 
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It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3rd  century  (about  A.u.  22(J)  it 
was  rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  the  well-known  Christian  writer  ;  and  then 
received  the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
frequently  rettr  to  it  in  defiuing  the  positions  of 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  (Chron.  Pas.  ad 
A.C.  223  ;  Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues  ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fact,  that  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  His  feet  in  it  {Chron.  41.)  The  Cru- 
saders confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress 
farther  south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called 
Latron  (Will.  Tyr.  Hist.  vii.  24).  A  small  miserable 
village  called  Anwas  still  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of 
a  low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias ;  probably  the  ancient 
Hammath,  i.  e.  hot  springs — of  which  name  Em- 
maus was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
{B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3).      [J.  L.  P.] 

EM'MEK  QEfi/jL-fip  ;  Semmeri),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Immer.] 

EM'MOK  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  'Efifi6p ;  Lachm. 
with  A  B  C  D,  ''l.fi.jxdp  ;  Eminor'),  the  father  of 
Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16).     [Hamor.] 

E'NAM  (with  the  ai-ticle,  Di^yn  =  "  the  double 
spring;"  Ges.  Thes.  1019  a,  Maiaj/i;  Alex.  'Hraeiyu; 
Enaiin,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or 
lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "  <loorway "  of  whicli 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
Pathach  enayini  (D''3''y  PiriS)  are  not  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (rdis  irvXais 
Alvdv)  and  now  geiaerally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappujh  and  Enam,"  the  Peschito'^has  "  Pathuch- 
Elam,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.     [AiN.]  [G.] 

E'NAN  (]TV;  Alvdu;  Enan).  Ahira  ben- 
Enan  was  ''  prince"  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 

ENA'SIBUS  ('Erao-i/Sos  ;  Eliasib),  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.     [EuASiiiB.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (npnD,  machaneh,  in  all 
places  except  2  K.  \i.  8,  where  Jlijliri.  tachanotli, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  anny  or  company  of  travellers  at  night  * 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(tlx.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7, 
8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  wai-  never  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  cnc^uupments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appli.mces  of 
more  systematic  wai-fare.  The  description  of  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Eg}'pt 
(Num.  ii.,  iii.),   supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 


*  Whence  DTH  m^H   (chanoth  liayyiim),   "  the 
caniping-timc  of  day,"  i.e.  the  cvpninp,  .Tudg.  xis.  9. 
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information  on  the  subject:  whatever  else  may  be 
gleaned  is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle. 
coiTesponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary 
encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centi'e,  and  around 
and  feeing  it  (Num.  ii.  1),^  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebulon,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Eplu-aim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Ps. 
Ixxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
-iXsher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aai-on  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  the  ark,  the  table 
of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and  when  on  the 
march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its  lighter  furni- 
ture ;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  north,  had  chai'ge  of  its  heavier  appurtenances. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  th6  signal  for  which  was  given 
by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  5). 
The  details  of  this  account  supply  Prof.  Blunt  with 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  the  books  of  Moses  (  Undes.  Coincid-  pp. 
75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quaiiers  of  the 
camp.  This  \yas  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24»  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitaiy  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
IsraeHtes  wei'e  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3;  Dent,  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5) :  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3  ;  Num.  xii.  14, 
5),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slam  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
seven  days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in 
war  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside 
(Num.  xxxi.  19 ;  ,Iosh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  from 
the  sacrifices  were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at 
an  appointed  place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was 
removed  (Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the 
entrails,  skins,  horns,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  not 
offered  in  sacrifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  viii.  17). 


'•  Tlio  form  of  the  oneampment  was  evidently  cir- 

rular,  and  not  square,  as  it  is  s'encrully  represented. 
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The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36; 
Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These 
circumstances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and 
John  xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"  the  camp  of  Jehovah  "  (2  Chi\  xxxi.  2  ;  cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  28) ;  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22).  ^ 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  unifoi-mly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  18).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the 
Ammonites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  wei-e  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height "  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam,  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
ai'mies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had 
pitched  in  Shunem  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  ot 
the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed 
them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted 
in  their  consequent  discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii. 
8,  12).  But  another  important  consideration  in 
fixing  upon  a  position  for  a  camp  was  the  propin- 
quity of  water:  hence  it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well 
(Judg.  vii.  3  ;  1  Sfacc.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at 
Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped 
at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rendered  it  a  favourite  place  of  encampment 
(]  Sam.  iv.  1  ;  1  K.  xx.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In 
his  puisuit  of  the  Amalekites.  David  halted  his 
men  by  the  brook  Besor,  and  there  left  a  detach- 
ment with  the  camp  furniture  (1  Sam.  sxx.  9). 
One  of  Joshua's  decisive  engagements  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confederate  camp 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7;  comp.  Judg.  v.  19,  21).  Gideon, 
before  attacking  the  Midianites,  encamped  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  it  was  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  that 
David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way  throLigh 
the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

The  camp  was  suiTounded  by  the  n?]iyO,  ma- 

galah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or  7lVt^,  ma'gdl  (1  Sam. 

xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thenius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, othei's  as  the  banier  formed  by  the 
baggage-waggons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  enclosure 
formed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  arounil 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-place 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  ai'my,  if  pos  ■ 
sible,  surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
43),  and  drew  about  it  a  line  of  circumvallation 
(p^'T.  <l<h/r/;.  2  K'.  XXV.  1).  which  was  marked  by 
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a  breastwork  of  earth  (n?pp,  m'silldh.  Is.  Ixii. 
10;  rhh'O,  sol'ldh,  Ez.  xxi.  27  (22)  ;  comp.  Job 
xix.  12).  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers fi'om  their  sallies."^  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  entrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  tliese  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Jlidianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  .Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  sxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  31)).  To  guard  against  these 
night  attacks,  sentinels  (DHDIti',  shorn  rim)  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20  ;  1  Mace.  sii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalraunna  probably  led  to  then-  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  anay  (Judg. 
vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps 
was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (mK* 
so&A,  "  the  battle-field,"  1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was 
decided,  and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  liave 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh, 
viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  .Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13, 
&c.).  When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the 
place  of  marshalling  (n3"iyO,  madrdcah,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  pi  oteist  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
.of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;   Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  njriD,  machdneh,  or  moveable  encampment, 
is  distinguished  from  the  3-^10,  matstsab,  or  3''V3 
n'tsib  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16),  which 
appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like  those 
which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout  Judali 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an  enemy's 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  6),  from 
which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  predatory 
excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in  re- 
sisting one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah  won 
himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
x>dii.  12 ).  Machdneh  is  still  further  distinguished 
from  "lV3t3,  mibhtsar,  "a  fortress"  or  "walled 
townr"  (Num.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Grantchester,  &c.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii. 
12.  [ilAHANAiM.]  The  more  important  camps 
at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  .Shiloh  (Josh, 
xviii.  9  ;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  impress; 
the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were  eclipsed 
by  the  gi-eater  splendour  of  the  religious  associations 
which  surrounded  them.  [W.  A.  W.l 

ENCHANTMENTS,  1.  D^p^.  or  n'^rh, 
Ex.  vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7  ;  <pap^aKiiai,  LXX.  (Grotius 
compares  the  word  with  the  Greek  KnaX)  ;  secret 
arts,  from  D-l?,  to  cover ;  though  others  incoiTectly 
connect  it  with  DH?,  a  flame,   or  the  glittering 
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"  The  Chaldee  renders  TVi])^  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20) 
and  p>y  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  the'  same  word,  DIplB. 
or  X?01p"13,  the  Greek  )(apdKuiiJLa. 


blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a  sort  of 
dazzling  cheirojiomy  which  deceives  spectjitors. 
Se\'eral  versions  render  the  word  by  "  whisperings," 
insusurrat tones,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more  ge- 
neral word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various  means 
(some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scientitic  cha- 
racter) by  which  the  Egyptian  Chartummim  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  Q''S^3  ;  (papfxaKeiai,  (pdpfiaKa,  LXX.  (2  K. 
ix.  22  ;  Jlic.  v.  12  ;  Nah.  iii.  4)  ;  rcncficia,  male- 
ficia,  A'ulg.  ;  "  maleiicae  artes,"  "  pracstigiae," 
"  muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  eiraoi^al  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  Sa- 
tur-nal.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  {Id.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi~  15; 
Senec.  Oedip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  {^e^ixol 
deSiv)  and  men  (Aesch.  Fur.  331),  and  even  in- 
fluence the  heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  207  sq., 
xii.263  ;  "  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  Eel.  viii., 
Acn.  iv.  489;  Hor.  FjMd.  v.  45).  They  were  a 
recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the 
Jews,  who  regarded  ceitain  sentences  of  the  Law  as 
efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as 
one  of  the  five  chief  resom'ces  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
Ft^th.  iii.  8,  9  ;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obste- 
trics (Plat.  Theaet.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanitat.  tuendd,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
thein  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to-  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  {De  Re  Bust.  160;  cf.  Plin.  ff.  K 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilised  nations ;  see  Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  &c.,  ii.  177,  &c. ;  Beeckman's 
Voyage  to  Forneo,  ch.  ii. ;  Meroller's  Co7igo  (in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  pp.  221,  273) ;  Hue's 
China,  i.  223,  ii.  326 ;  Taylor's  Xeic  Zealand,  and 
Livingstone's  Africa,  passim,  &c. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

3.  O'-K'n^,  Eccl.  X.  11  ;  xpievpiafiSs,  LXX.,  from 
This  word  is  especially  used  of  the  charm- 
ing of  sei-pents,  .Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5; 
Ecclus.  xii.  13,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Luc.  ix.  891 — a  pa- 
rallel to  "cantando  rumpituranguis,"  and  "  Vipereas 
rumpo  verbis  et  cannine  fauces,"  Ov.  3fet.  I.  c). 
jMaimonides  {de  Idol.  xi.  2)  expressly  defines  an  en- 
chanter as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  meaningless 
words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of  the  cre- 
dulous. They  siiy,  for  instance,  that  if  one  uttei 
the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do  no 
harm"  (Cai-pzov.  Annot.  in  Godioynum,  iv.  11). 
An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this  art  is 
given  by  Augustin  {ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of  the 
Psylli  by  Amobius  {ad  Nat.  ii.  32)  ;  and  they  are 
alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin.  vii. 
2,  xxviii.  6  ;  Aelian.  H.  A.  i.  57  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
750 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495.  They  were  called 
'0(pioZi<iiKrai).  The  secret  is  still  understood  in 
the  East  (Lane,  ii.  106). 

4.  The  word  D^KTIJ  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  pro- 
perly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  qeneral  meaning  of  endeavouring  to  gain  omens 
( fls  ffvva.vrr](nv  to7s  oluivoTs,  LXX.). 

5.  "I3n  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  It 
comes  fi'om  "I^H,  to  I'ind  (cf.  KaraSicc.  BaffKalvw, 
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bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  object  or  person  ; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  of  serpent  charmers,  for  R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  Deut,  xviii.  11^  defines  the  "1311  "llin 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpions 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is 
almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
6),  and  we  find  it  still  fiourishing  at  the  Christian 
era  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  -yorjreia;  Gal.  v. 
20  ;  Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacramenta  daemoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  "  insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of  poets  both 
ancient  and  modern  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid,  and  Hor.  U.  cc. ;  Shakspeare's  i)/r(c6ei!A, 
Act  iv.  1 ;  Kirke  White's  Gondoline ;  Southey's 
Curse  of  Kehama,  Cant.  iv.  &c.).  [Witchcrafts  ; 
Amulets  ;  Divinatiox.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

EN'-DOR  ("I'TI'^y  =  "  spring  of  Dor ;"  'A^v- 
Scap;  Endor),  a  place  which  with  its  "daughter- 
towns"  (ni33)  was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
This  was  the  case  with  five  other  places  which  lay 
partly  in  Asher,  partly  in  Issachar,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  a  kind  of  district  of  their  own  called 
"the  tlii-ee,  or  the  tiiple,  Nepheth." 

Endor  was  long  lield  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
iSiseia  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the 
tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection 
of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in 
Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul  thither  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an  enemy  no 
less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than  the  Mi- 
dianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  was  known  to 
Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  4  miles 
S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of  Jehel  Duhy 
(the  "  Little  Hermon "  of  travellers),  the  name 
still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now  de- 
serted village.  The  rock  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
slope  of  which  Endur  stands,  is  holloW'ed  into  caves, 
one  of  which  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  383  ; 
Rob.  ii.  360 ;  Stanley,  345).  The  distance  from 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over 
difficult  ground.  [G.] 

EN-EGLA'IM  (Cl^^Jrpy  =  "  spring  of  two 
*  heifers  ;"  'KvayaWeifj. ;  Engallirn),  a  place  named 
only  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  o.i  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  whetlier  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi, 
on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascert;iin  from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the 
])assagc,  Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
.Fordan ;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. By  some  (e.  g.  Gesenius,  Thes.  1019)  it  is 
tliought  to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two 
words  are  ditierent,  En-eglaim  containing  the  Ain. 
wliich  is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  [G.] 

ENEMES'SAR  CEvefiea-ffdp,  "Evefxiffffapos) 
is  the  name  under  which  Shalmaueser  appears  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2,  15,  &c.).  This  book  is  not 
of  any  historicjil  authority,  liciiig  a   mere  work  nf 
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imagination  ccnnposed  probably  by  an  Alexandi'ian 
Jew,  not  earlier  than  B.C.  3U0.  The  change  of 
the  name  is  a  corruption — the  first  syllable  .SVki/ 
being  dropped  (compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Aby- 
denus,  which  represents  A''abopoiassar),  and  the 
order  of  the  liquids  m  and  n  being  reversed.  The 
author  of  Tobit  makes  Enemessar  lead  the  chil'dren 
of  Israel  into  captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  appa- 
rent narrative  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii. 
3-6,  xviii.  9-11).  He  regards  Sennacherib  not 
only  as  his  successor  but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for 
which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond  his 
own  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  As 
Sennacherib  is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  be  the  son  of  Sargon,  no  weight  can  be  properly 
attached  to  the  historical  statements  in  Tobit.  The 
book  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  apo- 
cryphal. [G.  R.] 

ENE'NIUS  ('Evrjj'e'os  ;  Emmanius),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  .v.  8).  There  is  no  name 
corresponding  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 


ENGAD'DI  (eV  alyiaXois  ; 

xxiv.  14.     [Engedi.] 


Cades),  Ecclus. 


EN-GAN'NIM  (D'»3rpy  =  "  spring  of  gai-- 
dens").  1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  "(Josh.  xv. 
34).  The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from 
the  Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable. 
Vulg.  Aen-Gannim. 

2.  A  cfty  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21 ;  'U<Siv  Kol  Tofifidv,  Alex,  ^v  Tavvlfn  ;  En-Gan- 
nirn)  ;  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs "  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  29  ;  TV-r^y^  ypa/xixdraiv  ;  En- 
Gannim).  These  notices  contain  no  indication  of 
the  position  of  Engannim  with  reference  to  any 
known  place,  but  there  is  gi-eat  probability  in  the 
conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Ginaia  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  §1), 
which  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in 
the  modern  Jenhi,  the  first  village  encountered  on 
the  ascent  fi-om  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  hills  of  the  central  country.  Jcntn  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  "orchards"  or  "gardens"  which 
interpret  its  ancient  name,  and  the  "spring"  is  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  object  in  the  place  (Rob. 
ii.  315;  Stanley,  349,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  359). 
The  position  of  Jcnin  is  also  in  striking  agreement 
with  the  requirements  of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.V.  "  the 
garden-house;"  BaiOydv)  in  the  direction  of  which 
Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  hi? 
chariot,  and  keeping  the  more  level  ground  he  made 
for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  Engannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  [G.] 

EN'GEDI  {ni  py,  "  the  fountain  of  the  kid ;" 

'E77aS5i  and  EyyaSSal ;  Arabic,  t^tXs»  (j^)? 
a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62), 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
10).  Its  original  name  was  Hazazon-Tamar  (jl  WH 
ion,  "the  pruning  of  the  palm"),  doubtless,  as 
Josephus  says,  on  account  of  the  palm  groves 
wliich  surrounded  it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14;  .Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Some  doubt  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as 
to    its    true    position.     Stephanus    places   it    near 
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Sodom  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) ;  Jerome  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Coiniii.  in  Ezek.  xlvii.)  ;  but 
Josephus  more  correctly,  at  the  distance  of  3U0 
stadia  Irora  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Its  site 
is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is  a  rich 
plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and  shut 
in  ou  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About  a 
mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  -100  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidy,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water-  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fah.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reaching 
the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea.  Dming  a  greater  pai-t  of  the  year, 
however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Its 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a 
climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  and  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foimdations  and  shapeless  heaps-  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in 
the  Atlas  of  Plates  accompanying  the  original  edi- 
tion of  De  Saulcy's  Voi/af/e,  pi.  viii. 

The  history  of  Engedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  Haw 
sentences.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  an  assault  upon 
the  "  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in 
Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  were 
attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the 
plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7  ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is 
probable  that  the  fountain 
was  always  called  Enged 
and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it  jj  -■  j  l  , 
got  in  time  the  same  name,  r  j^-i^^-^J^X^ 
Saul  was  told  that  David  was  1  [|  n  ^  tl  3 
in  the  "  wilderness  of  En-  I  "T-r  t-' 
gedi;"  and  he  took  "3000 
men,  and  went  to  seek  David 
and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv 
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fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus"  (v.  17). 
But  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side, 
and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain.  In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large 
village  at  Engedi  (Onom.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  vei-y  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Handbook, 
242  ;  Rob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it 
in  Mandeville  {Early  Trav.  179),  who  says  that  the 
district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  •'  the  land 
of  Dengadda"  (Fr.  d'Engadda),  and  that  the  balm 
trees  were  "  still  called  vines  of  Gady."    [J.  L.  P.] 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  jIlKTl 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  each  referring  to  the  ingenuity  (en- 
gine, from  ingcnimn)  displayed  in  the  contrivance. 
The  engines  to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr. 
were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  town ;  one,  like  the  Irdista,  was 
for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring 
and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone  ; 
another,  like  the  catapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is 
assigned  to  Uzziah's  time  — a  statement,  which  is 
supported  both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances 
in  the  representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
warfare,  and  by  the,  traditional  belief  that  the  ha- 
lista  was  invented  m  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther 
gix^&hnistwehren,  i.  e.  "  parapets,"  as  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Another  war-engine,  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 
described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  i?3p  "TIO,  lit.  a  heat- 
ing of  that  ichich  is  in  front,   hence  a  ram  ibr 


'.  name,  f  r^-iV/'^  r^"^^  / 
,'id  was  I  if  n  J  t_  3  :  «L  "^  ,2  H, 
of  En-  \\y     V-'      \y      M 
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igincs,  from  Eolta,  pi.  160. 


1  -4).  These  animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and 

around  the  fountain  ;  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden. 

At  a  later  period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of 

the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 

Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 

Chr.  XX.  2).     H  is  remarkable  that,  this   is   the 

usual   route   taken   in   tlie  present   day   by   such 

predatory  bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into 

Southern  Palestine.     They  pass  round  the  southern  I  {■^q  pointed  weapons.     Their  appearance  was  very 

end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its   different  from  that  of  the  Roman  aries  with  which 

western    shore  to    Ain   Jidy,    and   thence  toward  1  the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted   (Joseph. 

Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of  |  ^.  /.  jij.  7^  §19).     No  notice  is  taken  of  the  tes- 


striking  walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 
xxi.  22,  as  13,  a  ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  .359)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  framework  on 
four  'wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 


plunder  seem  most  invitin; 

The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  1,  §2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny — "  En- 
gadda   oppidum    fiiit,    secundum    ab   Iliorosolymis 


tudo  or  the  vinea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  yvlg.);  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quaintel  with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  361).  The 
marginal  rendering  "  engines  of  shot "  (Jer.  vi.  6, 
xxxii.  24  :  Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.      [W.  L.  B.] 
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ENGRAVER.  The  term  linn,  so  trauslated 
in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  auy  artificer, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper :  a  similar  latitude  must  be  given  to  the 
term  riFIS,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer :  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.  The  specific  description  of  an 
engraver  was  }3X  ti^"]!!  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  his 
chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings 
and  seals  ;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high-priest's  dress — the  two  onyx- 
stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21, 
3o).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18,  xli.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  art  was  widely 
spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i.  78  ;  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  373),  the  Aethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69),  and  the 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  122).    [W.  L.  B.] 

EN-HAD'DAH  (rT^n-pj;=  "sharp,  or  swift 
spring;"  Gesen.  AlfiapiK;  Alex.  ^v''A5Sa),  one  of 
the  cities  on  the  border  of  Issachar  named  next  to 
Engannim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  315) 
would  identity  it  with  Ain-haud  on  the  western 
side  of  Carinel,  and  about  2  miles  only  from  the  sea. 
But  this  is  sui-ely  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher  or  Manasseh.     [G.] 

EN-HAK-KO'EE  (XlipSH  X'V  =  "  the  spring 
of  the  crier;"  ■ny)y))  tov  iTriKaAovfievov),  the 
spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to  the  "  cry"  of 
Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg. 
XV.  19).  The  name  is  a  pun  founded  on  the  word 
in  verse  18,  yikera  (ii''\])\  A.  V.  "he  called"). 
The  word  Maktesh,  which  in  the  story  denotes  the 
"hollow  place"  (literally,  the  "mortar")  in  the 
jaw,  and  also  that  for  the  "jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are 
both  names  of  places.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  343) 
endeavours  to  identify  Lechi  with  Tell-el-Lekiych 
4  miles  N.  of  Beersheba,  and  Enhakkore,  with  the 
large  spring  between  the  Tell  and  Kheirelfeh.  But 
Samson's  adventures  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  narrow  circle,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  ex- 
tending them  to  a  distance  of  some  30  miles  from 
Gaza,  which  LcMiieh  is,  even  in  a  straight 
line.  [G:] 

EN-HA'ZOR  ("livn  p];  =  "  spring  of  the  vil- 
lage ;"  ir-qyi)  'AcrSp  ;  En-Asor'),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inlieritance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

EN-MISHPAT  (DQK'D  py ;  ^  tttj^),  t^s 
Kpiffius),  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [Kadesii.] 

EN-RIM'MON  (pen  py  ;  Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
eV  'Pefiixdv  ;  et  in  Eirnnwn'),  one  of  the  places  which 
tlie  men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns 
in  company  with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in 
the  earlier  books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
in  the  separate  foi-m  of  "  Ain  and  Rimmon  "  (Josh. 
XV.  32),  "  Ain,  Remmon"  (xix.  7  ;  and  see  1  Chr. 
iv.  32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehe- 
miah.      [AiN;  2.]  [G.] 

E'NOCH,  and  once  HE'NOCH  (Tlijn  =  Cha- 
U(k ;    Philo,    de    Post.    Caini,    §11,    ep/LiTiVfverai 


'Ei/^X  X'^P's  (TOV ;  'F.VCVX  ;  Joseph.  "Avouxos  ; 
Henoch).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
his  name  (18).  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  356  note) 
fancies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Phrygian 
Iconium,  in  which  city  a  legend  of  "AvvaKos  "was 
preserved,  evidently  derived"  from  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Ik6viov,  Suid.  s.  v.  tidvvaKos).  Other  places  have 
been  identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little 
probability  ;  c.  g.  Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Heni- 
ochi  in  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

2.  The  son  of  Jared  (1^1,  a  descent,  cf.  Jordan), 
and  father  of  Methuselah' (^^t^nnn,  a  man  of 
arms,  Philo.  I.  c.  §12,  MaeovaiKeix  i^awoa-roAi] 
Gavarov  (Gen.  v.  21  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  28).  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (v.  14,  cf.  Enoch,  Ix.  8)  he  is  described  as 
"  the  seventh  from  Adam  ;"  and  the  number  is  pro- 
bably noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  comple- 
tion and  rest  (cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while 
Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity, 
"  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
ajigels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression""  (Iren.  iv. 
16,  2).  The  other  numbers  connected  with  his 
history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  without 
meaning.  He  was  born  when  Jared  was  162 
(9x6x3)  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  in  his  65th  (5x6-|-7)  year  he  lived  300 
years.  From  the  period  of  365  years  assigned  to 
his  life,  Ewald  (i.  356),  with  very  little  probability, 
regards  him  as  "  the  god  of  the  new-year,"  but  the 
number  may  have  been  not  without  influence  on 
the  later  traditions  which  assigned  to  Enocli  the 
discovery  of  the  science  of  astronomy  {affrpoXoyia, 
Eupolemus  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17 ,  where  he  is 
identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methu- 
selah it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  "walked 
with  God    300    years  .  .  .  and   he  was    not ;    for 

God  took  him  "  (nj^^,  fiereOriKfV,  LXX.  (here 
only) ;  tulit;  Vulg.).  The  phrase  "  walked  with 
God"  (ClTl'^Kn-nN  •^^nnn)  is  elsewhere  only 
used  of  Noah"(Gen.'vi.  9;  'cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.), 
and  is  to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent 
in  immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world 
(Enoch,  xii.  2,  "■All  his  action  was  with  the  holy 
ones,  and  with  the  watchers  during  his  life"). 
There  is  no  farther  mention  of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  (oiiSf  els  e/c- 
TiffOri  oTos  'E.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  wr.s  taken  up 
(avi\T]<pe7].  Alex.  /iereTe'erj)  from  the  earth.  "  He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [into  Paradise, 
Vulg.]  being  a  pattera  of  repentance  "  (Ecclus.  xliv. 
14).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
issue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  faith 
Enoch  was  translatcl  (nereridt},  translatus  est, 
Vulg.)  that  he  should  not  see  death  .  .  .  for  before 
his  translation  (yueraeeVecos)  he  ha^i  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this 
divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words 
of  Josephus :  "  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  {avf- 
X<^pVff  T^phs  rh  6i7ov),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death  "  (Ant.  1, 
3,  4). 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to 
which  he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise 
or  to  the  immediate  pi-esence  of  God  (cf.  Feuarden- 
tiiis  ad   fren.  v.  5.),   though  others   more  wisely 
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declined  to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  T.,  p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater 
unanimity.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greelv  lathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren.  iv.  5, 
1  ;  TertuU.  de  Resurr.  Cam.  58  ;  Hieron.  c.  Joan. 
Hicrosol.  §§29,  32,  pp.  437,  440) ;  ;md  the  voice 
of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost  unanimous 
in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  witnesses"  (Kev. 
xi.  3  tf.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the  beast,"  and 
afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan.  xxii. ;  de  An- 
tichr.  xliii.  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo,  KaTo. 
T^v  iKKK7]!Tia(niKr]V  irapdSoffiv  ;  Tertull.  de 
Aniina,  59  ;  Ambros.  in  Psalm,  slv.  4  ; 
Evang.  Nicod.  c.  xxv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost 
exhausted  the  question :  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  pp. 
765  f.).  This  belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty 
which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  their  translation  ; 
for  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at  last 
discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their 
glorious  removal  ffom  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Ani- 
ma,  1.  c. ;   August.  Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have 
filled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  Edris 
(i.  e.  the  learned),  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
Koran  (cap.  19)  as  one  "  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high 
place"  (cf.  Sale,  1.  c. ;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient. 
pp.  30  ff.).  But  these  traditions  were  probably 
due  to  the  apociyphal  book  which  bears  his  name 
(cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  215  if.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mgthol.  i.  176  ff. ;  Ewald,  I.e.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  (^hvvaKos,  tiavvaKos), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300 
years,  and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
[Enoch,  1.]  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name 
is  given  as  Henoch. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Haiwch ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch ; 
Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14  ;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  fi-om  whom 
came  "  the  family  of  the  Hanochites "  (Num. 
xxvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  of  that  eaily  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great  pro- 
totype. From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages ;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14,  15 ;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriftbeiceis,  i.  420)  or  from  writing  (eTrpo<pT)Tev- 
(Tev  .  .  .  ''E.vbix  \eyoiy),  though  the  wide  spread  of 
the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost  decisive 
lu  favour  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  Justin  {Apol.  ii.  5),  Irenaeus 
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(Ado.  Haer.  iv.  16,  2),  and  Anatolius  (Euseb.  //.  /.'. 
vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Eclog.  p.  801)  and 
Origen  (yet  corap.  c.  Cels.  v.  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.) 
both  make  use  of  it,  and  numerous  references  occur 
to  the  "  writing,"  "  books,"  .and  "  words  "  of  Enoch 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  which 
present  more  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  in  the 
present  book  (Fabr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  161 
ff.  ;  Gfrorer,  Proph.  Pseudep.  273  f.).  Tertul- 
lian  (De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3  ;  cf.  De  Idol.  4)  exj>ressly 
quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was  "  not  received  by 
some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon"  (in 
armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on  account  of 
its  reference  to  Christ  (legimus  omnem  scriptuiam 
aedificationi  habilem  divinitus  inspij-ari).  Augustine 
{De  Cin.  XV.  23,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writer 
whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  {Brev.  in 
Psalm,  cxxxii.  2  ;  cf.  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c.)  were 
both  acijuainted  with  it ;  but  from  their  time  till 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  known  in  the  \Vestern 
Chui'ch  only  by  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude  (Dill- 
maun,  Einl.  Ivi.).  In  the  Easteni  Church  it 
was  known  some  centuries  later.  Considerable  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geoi- 
gius  Syucellus  (c.  792  A.D.),  and  these,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole 
remains  of  the  book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  report 
was  current  that  the  entire  book  was  preserved  in 
Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  three  BISS., 
containing  the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. 
Notwithstanding  the  intei-est  which  the  discovery 
excited,  the  first  detailed  notice  of  this  translation 
was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  1800,  and  it  was 
not  published  till  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Law- 
rence in  1838  {Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica  .  .  . 
Oxon.).  But  in  the  interval  Lawrence  published 
an  English  translation,  with  an  inti eduction  and 
notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions  {The 
Book  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  K.  Lav.-rence.  Oxford, 
1821,  1833,  1838).  The  translation  of  Lawi-ence 
formed  the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hoff- 
mann {Des  Buch  Henoch,  ...  A.  E.  Hoffmann, 
Jena,  1833-38);  and  Gfrorer,  in  1840,  gave  a 
Latin  translation  constructed  from  the  translations 
of  Lawrence  and  Hoffmann  ( Prophetae  veteres  Pseud- 
ep igraphi .  . .  ed.  A.F.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgartiae,  1840). 
All  these  editions  were  superseded  by  those  of 
Dillmann,  who  edited  the  Aethiopic  text  from  five 
MSS.  (IJber  Henoch,  Aethiopice,  Lipsiae,  1851), 
and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of  the 
book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
{Das  Buch  Henoch,  .  .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann, 
Leipzig,  1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  book.  Among 
the  essays  which  were  called  out  by  it  the  most 
important  were  those  of  Ewald  {Ueher  des  Aethio- 
pischen  Buches  Henoch  Entstehung,  &c.,  Gottingen, 
1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  (D.  Judische  Apokidyptik, 
Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on  the  subject 
is  re^newed  by  Fabricius  {Cod.  Pseudep.  T .  T.  i. 
199  ft'.). 

2.  The  Aethiopic  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words, 
towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  coiTesponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  tlie  text  from  which  it  was 
derived  w:is  the  same  as   that  curient  in  the  early 
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tinal  establisliment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The 
fifth  part  (92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  former  chapters  is  made  the  ground-work  of 
earnest  exhortation.  The  signs  which  attended 
the  biith  of  Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7J  ;  and 
another  short  "writing  of  Enoch"  (108)  forms 
the  close  to  tlie  whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  Einl. 
i.  ff. ;  LUcke,  Versuch  einer  vollstdnd.  Einl.  kc, 
i.  93  ff.) 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
m  its  present  ibrm  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a  common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal,  clearness  that 
different  fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 
into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  proba- 
bly made  afterwards.  Different  "  books  "  are  men- 
tioned in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  disceinible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  iuterjjo- 
lations  is  the  gieat  problem  which  still  remains  to 
be  solved,  for  the  ditiereut  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case  the 
critic  seems  to  start  with  pi  econceived  notions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hotmaun  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an  apo- 
cryphal book  (Hofmann,  Schriftbeiveis,  i.  420  ti'.), 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Etangelienfrage , 
214  ff.).  Stuart  {American  Bihl.  Mepert.  1840) 
so  far  anticipated  the  mgument  of  Weisse  as  to 
regard  the  Cluistology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign 
of  its  post-Cliristian  origin.  EwiUd,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  ditlerent  elements 
with  a  daring  contidence,  and  leaves  a  result  so 
complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in  its  details, 
while  it  is  characterised  in  its  gieat  features  by 
masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  places  the 
composition  of  the  ground-work  of  the  book  at 
various  intervals  between  144  B.C.  and  cir.  120  B.C., 
and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  piesent 
form  in  the  first  half  of  the  centmy  before  Christ. 
Liicke  (2nd  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  parts,  an 
older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and  72-105,  which 
he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  JIaccabeean 
struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which  he  assigns 
to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great 
(141,  &c.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later  iuter- 
I)olations  were  made  without  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  decidedly 
the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief  part  of 
it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  (c.  110  B.C.).  To  this,  according  to  him, 
"  historical "  and  "  Jsoachian  additions"  weie 
made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  {Einl. 
lii.).  Kostlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  96,  &c.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-105,  to  about  110 
B.C.;  cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.C.  100-04;  mid  the 
"  Noachian  additions"  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the 
original  book  (cc.  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19; 
93  ;  94-105)  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  i;en^ 
tury  before  Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book 
he  supposes  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 

The  astronomical  calculations  bywhich  Lawi-cnce    nciKlibourhoort  of  the  Caspian  are  inconclusive.     Cf. 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  writer  in   the     Dilhn.  ]>.  li. 


Chuixsh,  though  one  considerable  passage  quoted 
by  Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book 
(Dillm.  p.  85).  But  it  is  stiU  uncertain  whether 
the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  transla- 
tion. One  of  the  earhest  references  to  the  book 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
Ewald's  Jahrh.  1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots 
(cf  Dillm.  pp.  236  ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a 
Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by 
Jewish  writers  tiU  the  thirteenth  century  (Dillm. 
Einl.  Ivii.),  so  that  on  these  grounds,  among 
others,  many  have  supposed  (J.  Scaliger,  Lawrence, 
Hoffmann,  Dillmann)  that  the  book  was  first  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  (Aramaean).  In  such  a  case  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which 
may  be  found  as  well  in  an  author  as  in  a  trans- 
lator; and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  weigh  mere  conjectures.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  the  book  had  been  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  it  might  seem  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  more  used  by  Rabbinical  teachers ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,*  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  employed  the  popular  dialect.  If 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original  be  accepted, 
which  as  a  hj^pothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  plau- 
sible, the  history  of  the  original  and  the  version 
finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach.    [Ecclesiasticcs.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of 
Providence.  [ExoCH.l  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  part  (Co.  1-36  Dillm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  accoimt  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16);  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enocli  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  gi-eat  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  second  part  (37-71)  is 
styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  m  which  I]uoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heiiven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  fiist  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  second 
(45-57)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  the  results  which  it  should  work 
among  "  the  elect "  and  the  gaiusayers :  the  third 
(58-69)  draws  out  at  further  length  the  blessedness 
of  "  the  elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and 
wretchedness  of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
third  part  (72-82)  is  styled  "the  book  of  the 
course  of  the  lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  cluuiges  of 
the  seasons ;  and  with  this  the  nan-ative  of  the 
jouiTiey  of  Enoch  closes.  The'/o«/'<A  part  (83-9 1  j 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name,  but  con- 
tains the  record  of  a  dream  which  was  gianted  to 
Enoch  in  liis  youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history 
iif  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the 
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Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of 
Saturniuus  and  Marciou  "  (p.  181),  who  added  the 
chief  remaiuiug  portions,  including  the  great  Mes- 
sianic section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  face  of  these 
conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic histories  (cc.  56,  57;  85-90),  on  which 
the"  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
book,  involves  necessaiily  minute  criticism  of  de- 
tails, which  belongs  rather  to  a  commentaiy  than 
to  a  general  Introduction ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Hilgenfeld  iuid  Jost  {Gesch.  Jud.  ii. 
218  ».),  the  whole  booiv  appears  to  be  distinctly  of 
Jewish  origin.  Some  inconsiderable  interpolations 
may  have  been  made  in  successive  translations,  and 
large  fragments  of  a  much  earlier  date  were  un- 
doubtedly incoi-porated  into  the  work,  but  as  a 
whole  it  may  b«  regarded  as  describing  an  important 
phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  corning  of 
Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  the  Book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought,  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  gi-eat  divisions  of  know- 
ledge. The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt 
to  reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man,  of 
the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the 
ojDpressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  into  elabo- 
rate detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel.  The 
figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic  dig- 
nfty  as  "  the  Son  of  God  "  (c.  105,  2  only),  "  whose 
name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made"  (48, 
3),  and  who  existed  "  aforetime  in  the  presence  of 
God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Lawrence,  Prel.  Diss.  li.  f.). 
And  at  the  same  time  His  human  attributes  as  "  the 
son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62,  5  only), 
"  the  elect  one,"  "  the  righteous  one,"  "  the 
anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice. 
The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connexion 
of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (40,  7  ;  65, 
6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of 
resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal  punishment 
(c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt  upon  witli 
gi'owing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of  speculation 
was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece.  But  the 
message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  "  faith 
and  truth"  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  tmd  while  the 
writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of  scrip- 
ture, he  ad4s  no  new  element  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  fi-om  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great 
cliaracteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras,  2nd  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it 
is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form 
the  great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  government 
of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  a  terrible 
retribution  reserved  for  sirmers,  and  a  glorious  king- 
dom prepared  for  the  righteous,  and  Messiah  is  re- 
garded ;is  the  divine  mediator  of  this  double  issue 
(c.  9i),  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  striking  fitness  that 
a  patriarch  translated  fi-om  earth,  and  admitted  to 
look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  chosen  as  "  the 
herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  a 
people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their  tyrants 
only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the    •■^"de  circulation   of  the  book  itself,   the 
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apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  unifoi-mlj'  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  scriptui'es.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (1.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v.  p.  267,  ed. 
Spenc),  and  Ajgustine  (de  Civ.  xt.  23,  4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apociyphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Sijnopsis  S.  Scripturae,  Nicephoms  (Credner,  Zur 
Gesch.  d.  Kan.  145),  and  Montfaucon  {Dibl.  Coislin. 
p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dill- 
mann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.  Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrorer,  Das 
Jahrh.  d.  Heils.  i.  3  fi'.  ;  C.  Wieseler,  Die  70 
Wochen  des  Daniel,  1839.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  MuiTay  (^Enoch  restitutus,  &c.,  Lond. 
1838)  to  "  separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch  the 
book  quoted  bv  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with  little 
favour.  "  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  CITY.     [ExocH,  No.  1 .] 

ENON.     [Aekon.] 

EN-KOGEL  (bn  py ;  ir-n-yv  'Pwyl,\ ;  Fons 
Eoijef),  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the  laud- 
marks  on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point 
next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is 
evident  fi-om  the  use  of  the  words  "  ascended  "  and 
"descended"  in  these  two  passages.  Here,  appa- 
rently concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David, 
awaiting  intelligence  fi-om  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
XTO.  17),  and  here,  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which 
is  'close  to'  (?^X)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the 
feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus 
on  the  last  incident  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  its  situation 
is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connexion,  in  his  description  of  the  earthquake 
which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah  {Ant. 
ix.  10,  §4),  and  which,  "at  the  place  called 
Eroge,""  shook  down  a  part  of  the  Eastera  hill. 
"  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gardens." 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller  "  (Xn^p,  Jai').  and  this  is  generally 

accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  name — 
Rogel  being  derived  from  Ragnl,  to  tread,  in  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  washing  linen. 

In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  m;ike  Eu-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehcmiah  {BirEynh),  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and 
south  of  the  Pool  of  Hloam.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  x\'.  7  the 
name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for 
En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary 
(L"ri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  C'ippi  Jlebraici)  the 
name  is  given  as  "  well  o^Joab,"  as  if  retaining  the 
memory  of  Joab's  connexion  with  Adonijah — a  name 


"  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  only 
slightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggested  itself 
to  Stanley  (5.  #■  P.  184). 
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which  it  still  retains  in  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Christians  (Wilhams,  Holy  Citij,  490).  Against  this 
general  belief^  ^ome  strong  ai'guments  are  urged  by 
Lr.  Bonar  in  tavour  of  identifying  En-rogel  with 
the  present  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  '  Ain  Ummcd- 
Daraj  =  "  spring  of  tHe  mother  of  steps  " — the 
perennial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
suppl'^d  {Land  of  Promise,  App.  v.).  These  ai-gu- 
ments  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Bir  Eyub  is  a  well  and  not  a  spring  (En'j, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin" 
is  the  only  real  spring  close  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if 
the  latter  be  not  En-rogel,  the  single  spring  of  this 
locality  has  escaped  mention  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
agrees  better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir  Eyub,  which  is  tx)o 
far  south. 

3.  Bir  Eyub  does  not  suit  the  requirements  of 
2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  It  is  too  far  ofl'both  from  the  city, 
and  from  the  direct  road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan; 
and  is  in  full  view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475), 
which  the  other  spot  is  not. 

4.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  efiected  by 
casting  him  down  from  the  temple  wall  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  where  he  was  finally  killed  by  a 
fuller  with  his  washing-stick.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  St.  James  fell  near  wliere  the  fullers  were  at 
work.  Now  Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  oft'  fi-om  the  site 
of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Ajjost.  Age,  p.  333-4.) 

5.  Darnj  and  Eogel  are  both  fi-om  the  same  root. 
and  therefore  tbe  modern  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "steps"  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  readied. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have  more 
significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern  habits 
is  recollected) — 6.  That  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes  :  and  also — 
7.  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gardens  must  have 
been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even  when  the  water  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well — and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below ;  while  they  must  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
might  be  used  without  difficulty  to  inigate  them. 
•  (See  Robinson,  i.  331-334;  and  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Bir  Eyub,  see  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii.  489-495.)     [Jerusalem.]  [G.j 

EN-SHE'MESH  (tiW-py  =  "  spring  of  the 
sun  ;"  7)  ir-qyT)  rov  t]Aiov,  irjjyrj  BaiOaafivs  ;  En- 
semes,  id  est,  Foris  Solis),  a  sjiring  which  fonried 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  1 7).  From  these  notices  it  nppears 
to  have  been  between  the  "  ascent  of  Adummim  " — ; 
the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south 
of  the  Wady  Kelt — and  the  spring  of  En-rogel, 
in  the  valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
only  spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position 
is  the  Ai)i-Haiid  or  Ain-C'/iof— the  "Well  of  the 
Apostles," — about  a  mile  below  Bethany,  the  tra- 
veller's first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  .Jericho. 
Accordingly  this  spring  is  generally  identified  with 
En-Shemcsh.  The  aspect  of  Ain-haud  is  such 
that  the  rays  of  he  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day. 
This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  "to 
th;jt  luminary.  [G.] 
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ENSIGN  (Dp  ;  in  the  A.  V.  generally  "  ensign," 
sometimes  "  standard  ;"  PJ'^,  "  standard,"  with  the 
exception  of  Cant.  ii. 4,  "banner;"  DIN,  "ensign"). 
The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew  terms 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses :  nes 
is  a  signal ;  dcgel  a  military  standard  for  a  large 
di\nsion  of  an  anny  ;  and  ot/i,  the  same  for  a  stnall 
one.     Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea 
which  "  standard "  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.,  a 
flag  ;  the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians— a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.     (1.)  The  notices  of  the  nes  or  "  ensign"  are 
most  frequent ;  it  consisted  of  some  well  understood 
signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole 
from  a  bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  x^nii.  3)— the 
very  emblem  of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17). 
Around  it  the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii. 
3.  xxxi.  9),  which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27) ;  or  as  a 
token  of  rescue  (Ps.  Ix.  4;  Is.  xi.   10;  Jer.  iv. 
6)  ;  or  for  a  public  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2)  ;  or 
simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixii.  10). 
What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  stating;    it  has  been  iufen-ed  from  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag  :  we 
do  not  obsei-ve  a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
211 ;  Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167)  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag, 
certain  devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  &c., 
were  embroidered  on  the  sail  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  the  device  itself,   and   perhaps  also  the   sail 
bearing  the  device,  was  the  nes  or  "  ensign."     It 
may  have  baen  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as 
implied  in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar 
"  Jehovah-nissi "  (Ex.  xvii.  15).     It  may  also  have 
been,  as  Michaelis  {Suppl.  p.   1648)   suggests,  a 
blazing  torch.     The  important  point,  however,  to 
be  obsei-ved  is,    that   the   nes   was   an   occasional 
signal,  and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  eleva- 
tion and  conspicuity  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term:    hence    it   is   appropriately   applied    to   the 
"pole"  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung  (Num. 
xxi.  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "  ensign  "  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  pious  Israelite  ;  and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "  sign  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  x\n.  38).   (2.) 
The  terai  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelite  ai-my  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
52,  ii.  2  ff.,  X.  14  ft'.).     Some  doubt  indeed  exists 
as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but 
as  a  certain  military  division  annexed  to  a  standard, 
just  as  vcxillum  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of 
soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70 ;  Liv.  viii.  8).     The  sense 
of  compact  aiul  martial  array  does  certainly  seem 
to  lurk  in  the  word ;  for  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the 
brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's  eyes  are  compared  to 
the   destructive  advance    of  a   well-arrayed  host, 
and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  bridcgi-oom  (Cant.  v.  10)  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no  other  sense  than  that  of  a 
"  banner "  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  conect.     No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  term  in  Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the 
sense  and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  01s- 
hausen  and  Hengstenberg,    in   loc).     A   standard 
implies,  of  course,  a  standard-bearer ;  but  the  sujv 
posed  notice  to  that  officer  in  Is.  x.  18,  is  incorrect. 


EN-TAPPUAH 

the  wovds  meaning  rather  '•  as  a  sick  man  pineth 
away;"  in  a  somewhat  parallel  passag;e  (Is.  lix.  19) 
the  marginal  version  is  to  he  followed,  rather  than 
the  text.  The  chaiacter  of  the  Hebrew  military 
standards  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  pro- 
bably resembled  the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  tl;e 
king's  name  (Wilkinson,  i.  294).  Rabbinical  writers 
state  the  devices  to  have  been  as  foUows :  for  the 
tribe  of  Judah  a  lion ;  for  Reuben  a  man ;  for 
Ephraim  an  ox ;  and  for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov, 
Crit.  App.  p.  667)  ;  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  four  divisions,  consisting 
of  three  tribes,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  tribe 
its  "sign"  (ot/i)  or  "ensign,"  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each 
battalion,  but  even  each  company  had  its  particular 
ensign  (Wilkinson,  l.  c).  We  know  nothing  of  its 
nature.  The  word  occurs  figiu'atively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
4,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol 
gods.  [\V.  L.  B.] 


EPHAH 
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Ef^ptinn  Stanc!ards,  from  Wilkinson. 

EX-TAP'PUAH  (msri-pj/ =  "  spring  of 
apple,"  or  "citron;"  trriy^  &a(pewe  \  Fons  Tap- 
huae).  The  boundary  of  Jlanasseh  went  from  facinc 
Shechem  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah " 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Tap- 
puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. [Tappuah.]  This  place  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Beth-tappuah  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah.  [G.] 

EPAE'NETUS  ('ETrmVeTos),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  gi-eeted  by  St.  Paul  in   Rom.  xvi.  5,  and 


designated  as  his  Ijeloved,  and  the  first  fi'uit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majoi-ity  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editoi-s :  the  received  text  has  'Axaios)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  Afi-ican  churches  do  not  recognise  him.    [H.  A.] 

EP'APHEAS  {"E.iza(ppas),  a  fellow-labourer 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as 
ha-^nng  taught  the  Colossian  church  the  gi-ace  of 
God  in  trath,  and  designated  a  faithful  minister 
(Pmkovos)  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  (On  the 
question  whether  Epaphras  was  the  founder  of  the 
Colossian  church,  see  the  prolegomena  to  the  Epistle, 
in  Alfoi-d's  Greek  Testament,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  was 
at  that  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12), 
and  seems  by  the  expression  6  e|  v/xoiv,  there  used, 
to  have  been  a  Colossimi  by  birth.  We  find  him 
again  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver. 
23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians.  St.  Paul  there  calls  him  6  ffvvaix- 
fxaXaiTos  fxov,  but  whether  the  word  represents 
matter  of  fact,  or  is  only  a  tender  and  deliavte  ex- 
pression of  Epaphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in 
his  imprisonment  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphi'as  raay  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  Apostle  of  the  Phi- 
lippians,  and  havmg  come  from  Philippi  to  Rome 
with  contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with 
the  Epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  man}^,  and  _ 
among  them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probability  the 
nrnne  P^paphras  is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus  : 
but  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons, 
the  very  slight  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable 
us  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epa- 
phroditus was  sufficiently  common:  see  Tacit.  Ann. 
XY.  55;  Sueton.  Bomit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §76. 
The  martyrologies  make  Epaj)hras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colossae,  and  to  have  suffered  mavtvi-dom 
there.  [H.  A.] 

EPAPHRODITUS  ('ETrac^pt^SiTos,  Phil.  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).    See  above  under  Epaphras.  [H.  A.] 

E'PHAH  (nS^y  ;  Tetpap,  Tai^d  ;  Epha),  the 
first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4, 
1  Chr.  i.  33),  aftenvards  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the 
following  words : — "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ; 
all  ,they  from  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense  ;  and  they  shall  sliew  forth  the  praises  of 
the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptance on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  gloiify  the  house 
of  my  gloiy  "  (Is.  Ix.  6,  7).  This  passage  clearly 
connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the  Mi- 
dianites,  the  Keturahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
both  in  the  position  of  their  settlements,  and  in  their 
wandering  habits ;  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  tribe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.    The 

Arabic  word  Xjus  {Gheyfeli),  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  village,  near  Bulbeijs  (the  modern  Bilbeys\ 
a  place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo :  but  the  tradition  that  Epiiah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authoiity. 
[Midian;  Sheba.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

E'PHAH  (ns""!?;  TaKpd;  Epha^.  1.  Con- 
cubine of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  .ludah  CI  Chr.  ii.  46). 
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2.  Son  of  Jahdai  ;  also  in  '-the  line  ut  .ludah 
(IChr.  ii.  47). 

EFHAH.     [Measures.] 

E'PHAI  (following  the  Keri,  '"S^J? ;  but  the 
origmal  text  is  iSiy  =  OPHAi ;  and  so  LXX.  'Iat</)€  ; 
Ophi),  a  Netophathite,  whose  sous  were  among 
the  "captains  ("'"IK^)  of  the  forces"  left  in  .)uJah 
after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8).  They 
submitted  themselves  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian 
governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred  with  him 
by  Ishmael  (xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 

ETHER  ("laj?  ;  'A^iip,  '0(j>ep  ;  Opher, 
Epher),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mi- 
dian  (Hen.  xxv.  4,  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages. 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.     According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  is 

o 
equivalent   to   the  Arabic  Ghifr,  yX£,   signifying 

"  a  calf,"  and  '•  a  certiiin  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."     Two  tribes  beai"  a  similar  appellation, 

Ghifdr  (  Xxs.) ;  but  one  was  a  branch  of  the  first 

Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kinaneh  (of. 
Caussin,  Essai  sur  I'Hist.  des  Arabes,  i.  20,-  297, 
and  298  ;  and  Abulfeda,  Ifist.  Anteislamica,  ed. 
Fleischer,  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian. 
The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneli)  ;  the 
second,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh.    [E.  S.  P.] 

ETHER  (lay  ;  ■'A<^ep,  Alex.  Ta<p4p  ;  Epher). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  ; 
possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  {'Opep).  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of 
Mauasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Mauasseh,  on  the 
west  of  .Jordan.  In  the  original  the  two  are  iden- 
tical except  in  teiTnination  ("lSy>  msy) ;  and 
according  to  the  LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points 
were  once  the  same.  [G.] 

ETHES-DAMMIM(D'')2i'n  DSX ;  •E<|)6p;u*V ; 
Alex.  'AtpeffSoix/xeiv;  in  finihiis  Dommim),  a  place 
between  Soooh  and  Azelcah,  at  which  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  before  the  afi'ray  in  which  Goliath 
was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the 
woi'd  is  unceit;iin,  but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the 
"  end  "  or  "  boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  case  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent 
sanguinary  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Phi- 
listines. Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-da5:mtm 
it  occurs  once  again  in  a  similar  connexion  (1  Chr. 
xi.  13).  For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elaii, 
Valley  OF.  [G.] 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 

was  written  by  the  apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  [Colossians,  ep.  to],  and  during  that 
period  (perhaps  the  early  pai-t  of  A.D.  62)  when 
his  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  severer  cha- 
racter which  seems  to  have  marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian   church    at   the   aticient    and    iiuunus    city   of 
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Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which  the  apostle 
had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq.,  comp.  xviii. 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  {rpteriav,  Act.< 
XX.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  farewell 
(Acts  XX.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburger,  Beltrdgc,  p.  135  sq.), 
whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Colossae,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings'  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the 
same  time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of 
the  divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  origin  and 
developments  of  the  Church  in  Christ,  its  vmion, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  Him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise 
than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory  outpour- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of  men.  To 
the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing  its  out- 
ward grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  its 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to 
that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ  was  the 
corner-stone,  the  apostles  the  foundations,  and  him- 
self and  his  fellow  Chi'istians  portions  of  the  august 
superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must  have  spoken 
with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and  a  reassuring 
depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal 
(ch.  i. — iii.),  the  second  hortatory  und  practical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christ,  and 
made  known  to  us  His  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  Him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God'.s 
calling,  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ, — the 
Head  of  His  body,  the  Church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with.a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
veits,  the  apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  laised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ, — and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  He  was  their  Peace,  how 
by  Him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  Him  as  the  corner-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
ii.  H-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  tliey 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed 
the  pi'ofomid  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
iii.  1-13) :  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of  all 
to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fulness  of 
(iod  (ch.  iii.  13-19).     The  prayer  is  concludod  by 
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a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20.  21),  which  sei-ves 
to  usher  in  tlie  more  directly  practicdl  portion. 

This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  God  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
Chmch,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  asd 
gTow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living  Head, 
even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then  they 
were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feelingless 
heathen ;  they  were  to  put  otT  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to 
be  practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions ; 
they  were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pui'e,  and 
forgiving ;  they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  2.5- 
v.  2).  Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity, 
were  not  even  to  be  named ;  they  were  once  in 
heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and  must  re- 
prove the  deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to 
love  and  cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33)  ;  chil- 
dren were  to  honour  their  parents,  parents  to  bring 
up  holily  their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and 
masters  were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reci- 
procal duties  (ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armour 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  dox- 
ology (ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to 
its  close. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  gi'ounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of 
antiquity  are  imnsually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not 
press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  Eph.  ch. 
12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  confidently 
adduce  Irenaeus,  Haer.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3,  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedag.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom,  iv.  p.  592 
(ed.  Pott.),  Origen,  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  20,  Tertull. 
de  Praescr.  Haer.  ch.  36,  and  after  them  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  refuse  occa- 
sionally to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as  its 
author ;  comp.  Iienaeus,  Haer.  i.  8,  5.  In  recent 
times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been  somewhat 
vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette,  both  in 
the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary  on  this 
Ep.  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic  age: 
Schwegler  {Nachapost.  Zeitalt.  ii.  330  sq.)  ;  Baur 
(Pnulus,  p.  418  sq.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  age  of  Montanism  and  early  Gnos- 
ticism. Without  here  entering  into  the  details,  it 
seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments  have 
been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious  plau- 
sibility, but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  immarked  by 
aiTogance,  reljnng  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis  ;  on 
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the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convincing  coun- 
ter-investigations, and  the  tmvarying  testimony  of 
the  ancient  Church.  If  the  discrepancies  in  matter 
and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer  of  the 
19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  uni- 
versal reception  by  writers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies, who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture  ? 

For  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wette 
and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  refen-ed  to  Meyer, 
Einleit.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  sq.  (ed.  2),  Davidson,  In- 
trod.  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  sq.,  and  Alford,  Prolego- 
mena, p.  8. 

Two  spe,ci;il  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  TlavXos  av6(froKos 
XptffTov  'Iriaov  Sik  deXrjfiaTOS  0eoD  to?s  ayiois 
Tols  oixTiv  iv  'E<pf<rco  koI  tthttoTs  iv  Xpi(7T^ 
'ItjctoS,  the  words  iv  'Ecpiffco  are  omitted  by  B. 
67,  Basil  (expressly),  and  possibly  Tertuliian, 
This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omis- 
sion of  all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a  Church 
with  which  the  apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate 
relation,  and  some  other  internal  objections,  have 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  these  words  really  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  text.  At  first  sight  these 
doubts  seem  plausible ;  but  when  we  oppose  to 
them  (rt)  the  overwhelming  weight  of  diplomatie 
evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the  words,  (5)  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  vereions,  (c)  the  universal  desig- 
nation of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Mar- 
cion standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was 
written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  (d)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any 
satisflictory  meaning  to  the  isolated  participle,  and 
the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the  Apostle's 
writings, — we  can  scai'cely  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which  these 
words  are  enclosed  in  the  2nd  edition  of  Tischen- 
durf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  pai-t  of 
the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  fi-om  objection  as  that  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  also  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
churches  either  contemiinous  to,  or  dependent  on 
that  of  Ephesus.  The  counter-arguments  of  Jleyer, 
though  ably  urged,  are  not  convincing.  Nor  can 
an  appeal  to  the  silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient 
church  on  this  further  destination  be  conceived  of 
much  weight,  as  their  references  are  to  the  usual 
and  titular  designation  of  the  Epistle,  but  do  not, 
and  are  not  intended  to  afiect  the  question  of  its 
wider  or  narrower  destination.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  special  gi-eetings  might  have 
been  sepaiately  entrusted  to  the  bearer  Tychicus, 
possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  and  cei-tainly  com- 
missioned by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi.  22)  to  inform  the 
Ephesians  of  his  state  and  circumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians  is  veiy  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  ex-temal  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Comp.  Neander,P/a«?mi7,i. 329  (Bohn), 
Schleiennacher,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p.  500,  and 
Wieseler,  ChronoL,  p.  450,  sq.  On  the  similarity 
of  contents,  see  COLOSSIAXS,  Ep.  TO. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  Epistle  and  those  to  the 
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Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  27 
— xxvi.  32 j  has  already  been  noticed  [Colossians, 
Ep.  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected.  The  weight 
of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the  present 
Epistle  was  written  Uuring  the  Apostle's  first 
imprisonment  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  this  Epistle  have  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  those  of  Riickert  (Leipz.  1834), 
Harless  (Esl.  1834), — an  admirable  edition,  com- 
pletely undervalued  by  De  Wette  ;  Olshausen  (Ko- 
nigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl. 
1848),  Meyer  (Gott.  1853);  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try those  of  Eadie  fGlasg.  1854),  EUicott  (Lond. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.^  1857).  [C.  J.  E.] 

EPH'ESUS  CEcpecTos),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (ttSMs  'Iwvias  siri(paveffTdTT], 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opjxisite  the  island  of 
vSamos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor. 
Not  that  this  geogiaphical  term  was  known  in  the 
first  century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply 
the  Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western 
f)ai-t  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus 
was  the  capital.  [Ephesus.] 
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Among  the  more  marked  physical  featui'es  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Maeander,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna 
(Rev.  ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Mi- 
letus (Acts  XX.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the 
vallevs  drained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter 
stream  and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by 
the  Turks  Kutschuk-Mendere,  or  the  Little  Maean- 
der. Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian 
meadows)  was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge 
between  Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these 
mountains  being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of 
Messogis  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Maeander 
on  the  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  range  of  Tmclus  which  bounds  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge 
and  towards  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into 
an  alluvial  flat  (Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  it.  The  plain  is  now  aVjout  5  miles 
in  breadth,  but  formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller ; 
and  some  of  the  hills  were  once  probably  islands. 
Here  Ephesus  stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and 
partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  impoi-tant  were  Prion  and 
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Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fact  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it, 
though  separated  by  a  deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius  {de  Aedif.  v.  i.)  a.s  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
name  Ayasaluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  him, 
and  to  be  a  corruption  of  b  ayios  6f6\oyos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
also  in  the  stoiy  of  his  later  life  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius.  Possibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  written 
here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy  and 
•St.  John  :  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  church  of  this  place  (t^  iKKXyjcria  Trj  d|io- 
(/.aKapiaroi,  rp  oijcT'p  eV 'Et^fVo)  ttjs 'Acriar,  Ile- 
fele,  Fat.  Apostol.  p.  154),  wliich  held  a  conspicuous 


position  during  the  early  ages  of  Chnstianity,  and 
was  in  fact  the  metropohs  of  the  churches  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical  illustration 
we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
in  following  which  minutely  it  is  remarkable  how 
all  the  most  characteristic  features  of  ancient  Ephesus 
come  successively  into  view. 

1 .  Geoijrapkical  Relations. — These  may  be  ^newed 
in  connexion,  first  with  the  sea  and  then  with  the 
land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remark.ably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighbourhood  and  an  excellent  cli- 
mate, it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic 
with  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  9511) :  its  hai'bour  (^named  Panormus)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed  ; 
though  alluvial    matter  caused  serious    hindrances 
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both  in  the  time  of  Attalus,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Aim.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macetlonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to 
Syria  {ih.  21,  22) :  and  there  is  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage 
over  the  Aegean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later 
period  [Corinthians,  First  Ep.  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  witli  the  islands  and  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confi- 
dently whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were 
by  land  or  by  water.     See  likewise  Acts  xis.  27, 

XX.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brouglit  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"  upper  coasts"  (to  auoirepiKCL  fxdpri,  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed,  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
district  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Act  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsuccessful  project  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  loads  at 
least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastward  from  Ephe- 
sus ;  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
CRev.  iii.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.E., 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ico- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the  E. 
side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads  re- 
spectivelv.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leadmg 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  clitfs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  worsJiip  of  Diana. — Conspi- 
cuous at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was  raised  on 
immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple,  which 
had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt 
down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  enthu- 
siastic co-opeiation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  "  Asia  " 
had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were  very 
great.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number,  and  each 
of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style  too  it  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv.  1)  ;  since 
it  was  here  first  that  the  gi'aceful  Ionic  order  was 
perfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was 
a  proverb  throughout  the  civilised  world.  ('O  rrjs 
'ApTifiiSos  vahs  er  'E(p4cr<fi  fiSi^os  iffrl  OeSiv 
oIkos,  Philo  Byz.  Sped.  Mtind.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architec- 
tural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
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wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Ephes.  ii.  19-22  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  lo,  vi.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to 
the  words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  city  of 
Ephesus  was  called  vedtKopos  (ver.  35)  or  "  war- 
den" of  Diana.  This  was  a  recognised  title  applied 
in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  com- 
munities. In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the  tenn  is 
abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  neocorate  was,  in  fact,  as  the  "  town-clerk " 
said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brity of  Diana's  worship  at   Ephesus  was,  that  a 
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large  manufactory  gi'ew  up  there  of  portable  shrines 
(vaol,  ver.  24,  the  a<^i5pu^aTa  of  Dionys.  Halicani. 
ii.  2,  and  other  writers)  which  strangers  pur- 
chased, and  devotees  can'ied  with  them  on  journeys 
or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manutacturers 
engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Ale.xander  the 
"  coppersmith "  (6  xaA.K€us,  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was 
one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "silversmith" 
{apyvpoTfoTos  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He  was 
alarmed  for  his  trade,  when  he  saw  the  Gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craft-smen  of  various  grades,  the 
r^xfirai  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ipyarai 
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(y.  25)  or  common  woikmeu,  if  this  is  the  Jistine- 
tion  between  them. 

3.  The  Asiarchs. — Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  montli 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (I  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive,  if  he  found  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  gi'eatest  concourse.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  ('Acriapxo",  A.  V. 
"chiefs  of  Asia),"  were  present  (Acts  .xix.  31). 
These  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  aediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their 
Galatarchs,  Lyciarchs,  &c.  Various  cities  would 
require  the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In 
the  account  of  Pojycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyma 
(Hefele,  Pat.  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is 
played  by  the  Asiarch  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in  the  dis- 
turbance.    See    Dr.   Wordsworth's   note   on   Acts 

xix.  31.    [ASIARCHAE.] 

4.  Stiidy  and  practice  of  magic. — Not  uncon- 
nected with  the  preceding  subject  was  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  magical  arts  at  Ephesus.  This  also 
comes  conspicuously  into  view  in  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative. The  peculiar  character  of  St.  Paul's  mira- 
cles (SvvdfieLs  ov  ras  rvxovffas,  ver.  11) 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  anta- 
gonistic to  the  prevalent  superstition.  In 
illustration  of  the  magical  books  which  were 
publicly  burnt  (ver.  19)  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to 
refer  to  the  'E^eVia  ypdfjifj.aTa  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch  and  otliers),  which  were  re- 
garded as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and 
when  written  down  were  carried  about  as 
amulets.  The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables 
continued,  more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. See  the  Life  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  in  the 
Diet,  of  Bio;/. 

5.  Provinciiil  and  municipal  government. — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province ; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
(avOvTraTOi,  "  deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  inquire  heie 
whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic,  or 
whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were  pre- 
sent in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn  from 
Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town 
i( forum  or  conventus) ;  and  in  the  sacred  naiTative 
(ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  ac- 
tually being  held  (aySpawi  Ayovrai,  A.  V.  "  the 
law  is  open")  during  the  uproar;  though  pe'haps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  ex- 
pression this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see  Words- 
worth). Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  free  city,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  (yepovffia  or  $ov\i])  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  {A^it.  xiv.  10, 
§25,  xvi.  6,  §§4,  7);  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  naiTa- 
tive before  us,  speaks  of  the  Srifios  (ver.  30,  33, 
A.  V.  "  the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assem- 
blies (IvvSfj.Cj)  iKKXritria,  ver.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful 
assembly").  That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (ver.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Caesarea   that  Agi-ippa  1.  received    his   death- 
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stroke  ^Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  waf 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
80;  Val.  Mas.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  impoitant  mu- 
nicipal olficers  of  Ephesus,  the  "  Town-Clerk  " 
{ypa/j.iJ.aTevs)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
gi'cat  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  reli- 
gious characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear  in 
the  sacred  naiTative,  are  illustrated  by  insa'iptions 
and  coins.  An  apx^'iou  or  state-paper  office  is  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  in  Chishull.  The  ypajx- 
fiajfvs  frequently  appears ;  so  also  the  'Acriapxai 
and  avOvTraroL.  Sometimes  these  words  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  inscription :  see  for  instance 
Boekh.  Corp.  Tnsc.  2999,  2994.  The  following  is 
worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing  also  the 
words  ^Tjjxos  and  viwKopos : — 'H  (piXocre^acTThs 
''E(t>€crl(ov  ^ov\-r]  Koi  6  vswKopos  Srjfios  KadUpwaav 
€7rl  auBvirdrov  XleSovKaiov  YlpeiaKeivou  \f/ri(piaa- 
jxivov  Ti^.  KA..  'iraAiKoD  tov  ypafj.fj.dTiws  rov 
Sri/iiov.  2966.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  tull  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various  aspects. 
The  word  veuKopos  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  That 
which  is  given  below  has  also  the  word  avBinraros : 
it  exhibits  an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as 
it  does  the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  must  have 
been  struck  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in 
Ephesus. 


Coin  of  Ephesus,  exhibiting  the  Ttmplc  uf  Diana. 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
gi-ew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  Apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  I\Iiletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  (II.  c), 
and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence  ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In 
harmony  with  the  chai-acter  of  Ephesus  as  a  place 
of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
explicitly  mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
(Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos  (xviii. 
24)  is  an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse 
between  this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds 
of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter- 
tained (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  "return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (.xviii.  19-21}; 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short:  nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  fomid  any  Christians  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  left  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  ])eriod 
(2  Tim.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal   service.     In  St. 
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Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  yeare  (xix.  8,  10, 
sx.  31),  which  fonned  the  most  important  passage 
of  his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  laboured, 
first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  tlie 
school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period 
of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the 
Aegean.  The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives 
but  little  elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  which  was  written  afte)'  several  years  fi-om 
Rome ;  but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important 
particulars  (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  per- 
sonal habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address 
at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church 
at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organised  under  its 
presbyters.  At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set 
over  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  ad- 
diessed  to  him.  Among  St.  Paul's  other  com- 
l)anions,  two,  Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives 
of  Asia,(xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv. 
12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion  we  ought  to  men- 
tion Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  house- 
hold (iv.  19).     On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed 
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cei-tain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle, 
the  sons  of  Scevaand  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  duiing  the  last 
200  years ;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  co- 
pious, have  been  given  by  Pococke,  Toumefort, 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoulat,  Prokesch, 
Beaujour,  Schubert,  Arundell,  Fellows,  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older 
travellers,  in  Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent, 
in  Hamilton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Leake,  in  his  Asia  Minor,  has 
a  discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Tiu-kish  village  at 
Ayasaluk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topogiaphical  details.  In  Kiepert's 
Hellas  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  Geog. 
s.  V.  Ephesus.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
Kiepert. 


View  of  the  Theatre  at  Eph 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Fellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  view  of  it,  fi-ora  Laborde,  is  given 
above.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but 
it  piobably  stood  where  certain  large  masses  re- 
main on  the  low  ground,  full  in  't-iew  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediaeval  buildings.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added. 
Perry,  De  rebus  Ephesionim  (Gott.  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (Berl.  1843),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen's  Paulus  (Gott.  1830), 
which  contains  a  sood  chapter  on  Ephesus  ;  Biscoe 
On  the  Acts  (Oxt!  1829),  pp.  274-285  :  Mr.  Aker- 
mau's  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Trans. 


(l'"rom  Laburde  ) 

of  the  Numismatic  Soc.  1841 ;  Gronov.  Aniiq. 
Graec.  vii.  387-401  ;  and  an  article  by  Ampfere 
in  the  Ecv.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Jan.  1842. 

An  elaboi  ate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to  be  iu 
preparation  by  IMr.  Falkener.  [J.  S.  H.] 

EPH'LAL  (^^QN  ;  'A<^ayu^A;  Alex.  '0<p\dS  ; 
Ophlal),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of 
Hezron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  ("liSN),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinaiy  piiests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3  ;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  High-priest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David,  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jeiiisalem 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14  ;  1  Chr.  xv.  27);  it  difl'ered  from 
the  priestly  ephod  in  material,  being  made  ot 
oidinarv  linen  [bad),  whereas  the  other  was  of  line 
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linen  {shesh)  ;  it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does 
not  give  iircafxls  or  'E(povS  in  the  passages  last 
quoted,  but  terms  of  more  general  import,  (ttoKij 
6|a\\os,  (ttoXtj  fivcrcrlvr).  Attached  to  the  ephod 
oF  the  High-priest  was  the  bi'east-plate  with  the 
IJrim  and  Thummim  ;  this  was  the  ephod  Ka-r' 
i^oxv",  which  Abiathar  carried  ofl"  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
6)  fi'om  the  tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9), 
and  which  David  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx. 
7).  The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  breast-plate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  ( Judg.  viii.  '27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  ft'.). 
The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his 
ephod  (Judg.  viii.  26)  has  led  Gesenius  [Thesaur. 
p.  135),  following  the  Peschito  version,  to  give 
the  word  the  meaning  of  an  idol-image,  as  though 
that  and  not  the  priest  was  clothed  with  the  ephod : 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  idol  was  so  in- 
vested, nor  does  such  an  idea  harmonise  with  the 
general  use  of  the  ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii. 
6  fF.,  xxxix.  2  fi'.)  ;  but  certainly  not  so  large 
a  sum  as  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Gideon  ; 
may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  make  an 
ephod  implied  the  inti-oduction  of  a  new  system 
of  worship  with  its  various  accessories,  such  as  the 
graven  image,  which  seems  from  the  prominence 
assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  to  represent  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  molten  image,  and  the 
Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which  would  require  a  large 
consumption  of  metal  ?  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'PHOD  (nbX;  ^ov<pi,  Alex.  Ov(j>lS;  Ephod). 
Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E'PHRAIM  (DnaX  ;  '-Ecppdiix ;  Joseph.  '£(/>- 
pa:tfj.Tjs ;  Ephraim),  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  He  was  born  during  the  seven 
years  of  plenteousness,  and  an  allusion  to  this  is 
possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family : — "  The  name 
of  the  second  he  called  Ephraim  {i.  e.  double  fi-uit- 
fulness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
Ci^Sn,  hiphrani)  in  the  land  of  my  ;iffliction" 
(Gen.'  xU.  52,  xlvi.  20)." 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  tliat  ascendancy 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakeably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii. — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  (renesw,  548  ;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob's 
eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii.  10, 


•  Josephus  [Ant.  ii.  6,  §1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently — ^"  restorer,  because 
ho  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers  ; 
a7ro8tfiou's  .  .  .  5ta  to  aTroSo^^i'at    ktA. 

''  "  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  ^"1D?0,  Maphraeh, 
Gen.  xlviii.  4.  ;  "  Be  thou  fruitful,'"'  rTlQ,  Phrch, 
XXXV.  1 1  ;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Ephraim. 

■=  There  seems  to  have  been  some  connexion  between 
Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clue  to 
which  is  now  lost  (Ewakl,  Gesch.  i.  493,  note). 

The  expression  "  Ephrathitc  "  is  generally  applied 
to  a  native  of  Ephrath,  i.  e.  Bethlehem  ;  but  there 
are  some  instances  of  its  moaning  an  Ephraimite. 
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comp.  xxvii.  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  sliould  convey 
its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh,  his 
first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men. 
But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had 
been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show 
plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that 
his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  yoimger  of  his 
two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time  when  he 
was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the  vengeance 
of  Esau ;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God 
Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  "  Luz  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words  which  fore- 
shadowed the  name  of'  Ephraim;  the  still  later 
day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  "^  became  bound  up 
with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7,  xxxv.  16). 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre-arrangement  and 
the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the  second  time  in 
that  family,  the  younger  bi'other  was  made  greater 
than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  born  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  yeai's  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  aftray  mentioned  in 
1  Clir.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fi-agment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  Pati-iarch,  mourning  incon- 
solable in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethien, 
and  at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  ot 
the  new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants— Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  early  period 
too  must  probably  be  referred  tlie  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9,  when  the  "  children  of 
Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bows,*^  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle."  Certainly  no  instance  of  such  behar 
viour  is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its 
numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the 
children  of  Rachel  —  Manasseh's  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years 
later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi.  37), 
without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  ad- 
vanced to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim 
had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number 


These  are  1  Sam.  i.  1,  1  K.  xi.  26  ;  in  both  of  which 
the  word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version. 
But  in  Judg.  xii.  5,  whei'e  the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same,  and  with  the  definite  article  CmSXil),  it  is 
incorrectly  rendered  "  an  Ephraimite."  In  the  other 
occurrences  of  the  word  "  Elphraimitc  "  in  vers.  4,  5,  6 
of  the  same  chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  "  Ephraim." 
This  narrative  raises  the  curious  inquiry,  whicli  we 
have  no  means  of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimites 
had  not  a  peculiar  accent  or  patois — similar  to  that 
which  in  later  times  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Gali- 
leans to  "betray"  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

^  This  is  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 
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being  that  of  Simeon,  '22,'JOO.  At  iliis  period  tlie 
families  of  botli  the  biotlier  tribes  are  enumerated, 
and  Wanasseli  lias  precedence  over  Ephraim  in  order 
of  mention.  During;  the  maixh  tlu'ough  the  wilder- 
ness the  position  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  was  Elishama 
the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the 
tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  The 
representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  fomi  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  foundei's  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "  help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "  the  help  of  Jehovah"  (Ewald,  ii.  30G). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the  small- 
ness  of  its  number's,  the  tribe  must  have  taken  a 
high  position  in  tlie  nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone 
which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be  referred 
to  in  their  turn. 

According  to  the  present  aiTangement  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  book  of  Joshua — the  "  Domesday  book 
of  Palestine " — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took  their  in- 
heritance ;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other  tribes 
entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  b). 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  ai-e  given 
in  xvi.  J-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in  great 
disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  landmarks, 
and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  technical 
terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abound,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  case.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the  north 
boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencnig  at  the  Jordan, 
at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,''  it  ran  to  the  "  water 
of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Airi  Duk  or  Ain  Sultan; 
thence  by  one  of  the  rapines,  the  Wady  Haritk  or 
IV.  Suweinit,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Midhar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount 
Bethel  and  Luz;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "the 
Japhletite,"  Bethhoron  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown — to  the  Mediterranean, 
probably  about  Joppa.  This  agrees  with  the  enu- 
meration in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which  Bethel  is  given  as 
the  Eastern,  and  Gezer — somewhere  about  Eamleh 
— as  the  Western,  limit.  The  general  direction  of 
this  line  is  N.E.  by  E.  In  Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  pro- 
bably have  a  fragment  of  the  northern  boundary 
(comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent  Kanah  being  the 
Nahr  el  Ahlidar  just  below  the  ancient  Caesarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  never  was  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  certainly  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old  fragment  pre- 
served in  Josh.  .xvii.  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are 
represented  as  complaining  that  only  one  portion 
had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any  rate  if  any 
such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
mal;e  out  what  it  was,  except,  generally,  that 
Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh  to  the 
north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh"s 
were  Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on 
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"  The  expression  •'  Jordan-Jericho "  is  a  common 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  3,  63;  xxxiii.  48,  &c.)  :  the  "by" 
or  "near"  in  the  A.  V.  has  no  business  there. 


the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  Hermoii,"  Taanach  on  the 
north  side  of  C<mnel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast 
south  of  the  same  moimtiiiu.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary — joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon:  N.  and  N.W.  of  Manasseh  lay 
Zebulun  and  Issacluu'  respectively.  The  tenitory 
thus  allotted  to  the  "house  of  Joseph"  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by 
70  from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suiiblk  combined.  But 
though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  different 
in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
bioken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  consists  of 
an  elevated  district  which  rises  fi-om  the  flat  ranges 
of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  descend  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the  v/est  a  flat  strip 
separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat 
strip  forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we 
are  now  considering.  This  was  the  Hur-Ephraim, 
the  "  IMount  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  Kamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 
vii.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), 
places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone — rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  pait  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem  ;  with  "wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  conti- 
nuous tracts  of  vegetation"  (Stanley,  229).  All 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing 
richness"  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "  innumerable  foun- 
tains" and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly 
scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  conti- 
nuous cornfields  and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapoury 
atmosphere  (Mai-tineau,  516,  521  ;  Van  de  Velde,  i. 
386,  8  ;  Stanley,  234,  5).  These  are  the  "  precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim " 
and  the  "  thousands  of  Jlanasseh  "  in  the  blessing 
of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and 
Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves,  making 
their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the  banen 
rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver,  <as  they 
had  done  to  the  Patriai-ch  before  him,  the  patient 
"  bullock  "  and  the  "  bough  by  the  spring,  whose 
branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as  fitter  images  for 
Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen  on 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur  to  the 
prophets.  The  "  flowers "  are  still  there  in  the 
"olive  valleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1 )  ;  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "bullock,"  now  "unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places  "  of  his  fonner  "  pasture  "  ( Jei-.  xxxi  .18;  Hos. 
ix.  13,  iv.  16) — "  the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loveth 
to  tread  out  the  com,"  the  heifer  with  the  "  beau- 
tiful neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "  kine  of  B;ishau 
on  the  mountain  of  Samaria"   (Amos  iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degiading  eli'ect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [AsiiKR.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
1.  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  highway 
of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.    From  nortli  to  south,  fiom  Jordan  to  the 
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Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus, 
to  Philistia  and  Egypt — these  roads  all  lay  more  or 
less  through  Ephraim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along 
them  must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district 
from  sinking  into  stagnation.     2.  The  position  of 
Shechem,  the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his 
well  and  his  "  parcel  of  ground,"   with  the  two 
sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene 
of  the    impressive   and    signiHcant   ceremonial   of 
blessing  and  cursing  ;  and  of  Shiloh,  from  whence 
the  division  of  the  land  was  made,  and  where  the 
ark  remained  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Eli ;  and  further  of  the  tomb  and   patrimony  of 
Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only  of  Ephraim  but  of  the 
nation —  the  fact  that  all  these  localities  were  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  tribe,  must  have  made  it  always 
the  resort  of  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — of  larger  numbers  than  any  other  place, 
until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem    by  David. 
3.  But  there  was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself 
which  may  have  been  both  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence of  these  advantages  of  position.    That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  tailing  the  foiTn  of  noble  remon- 
strance and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxAiii.  9-1 5\  usually 
manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some  enter- 
pnze    undertaken   or   advantage   gained   in  which 
they  had   not  a  chief  share.     To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii.  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam. 
six.  41-43),  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  effect — 
almost  the  same  in  words — "Why  did  ye  despise 
us  that  our  advice  should  not  have  been  first  had?" 
"  Why  hast  thou  sensed  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us 
not?"     The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  interior  of  Klphraim  in  particular 
(Judg.  ix.),and  the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners, 
prevented  the  power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting 
itself  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  by  these 
murmurs,  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  monarchy.     Samuel,  though  a 
Levite,  was  a  native  of  Ptamah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
tamily  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priesthood  of 
the  tbrmer  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  supre- 
macy of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically maintained.     Certainly  in  neither  case  had 
any  advantage  been  gained  by  their  gieat  rival  in 
the  south.     Again,  the  brilliant  successes  of  David 
and   his   wide   influence   and   rehgious   zeal,   kept 
matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and  Shiloh  by 
the   concentration    of  the   civil    and    ecclesiastical 
capitals  at  Jerusalem.     Twenty  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  of  the  choice  warriois  of  the  tribe,   "  men 
of  name   throughout  the  house  of  their  father," 
went  as  far  as  Hebron  to  make  Da^id  king  over 
Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).     Among  the  ofllcers  of  his 
court  we  find  more  than  one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the  attachment  of  the  tribe  to 
his  person  seems  to  have  been  great  (2  Sam.  xix. 
41-43).     But  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but 
oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the  cir- 
cumstances of  revolt,  and   the  leailer  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  account.     Solomon  saw  through  the 
ci-isis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Je- 
roboam as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  disrup- 
tion might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury.    As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a 
head.     Mchoboam  jirobably  selected  Shechem  —the 
old  capital  of  the  country — for  his  coronation,  in 
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the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the  ceremonial  might 
make  a  favourable  impression,  but  in  this  he  failed 
utteily,  and  the  tumult  which  followed  shows  how 
complete  was  the  breach — "  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel!  now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David!"  Re- 
hoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Judah 
whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Shechem,  but 
he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jeho- 
shaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  mkacu- 
lous,  from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah 
and  Josiah—  ditl'ering  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing 
only  in  this — that  they  were  both  can'ied  dead  in  their 
chariots  ti-om  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  Tliis 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appeai-s  never 
to  liave  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  want  of  eneigy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
fi'om  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  expelled, 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern  tribes, 
Blanasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali.  And  in 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper 
portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their 
surrounding  heathen  neighbours — on  one  side  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  the  plundering 
Bedouins  of  Midian ;  they  weie  open  to  the  attacks 
of  Syria  and  Assyria  fiom  the  north,  and  Egypt 
from  the  south  ;  the  gi-eat  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
communicated  more  or  less  with  all  the  northern 
tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  no  less  natural 
high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain  fi'om  Egypt,  and  the 
Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  foimed 
an  admirable  base  of  operations  for  an  invading  aniiy. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow 
ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maiitime 
plain.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon, it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have  been 
1  made.  But  even  on  that  side  the  entrance  was  so 
difficult  and  so  easily  defensible — as  we  learn  from 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7) — 
that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  less  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great 
Shalmaneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofernes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Israel,  Kingdom  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
stoiy  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  fiom  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  tlie  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people — through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows, 
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while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confcdeiaey,  aiul  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terised its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sudden 
c;iptivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its  career. 
Judnh  had  her  times  of  revival  iuid  of  recuiTing 
jirosperity,  but  here  the  course  is  uuifoi-mly  down- 
ward— a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted  and 
pei-sonal  gifts  abused.  "  U'hen  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Kgypt. 
...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by 
their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love  .  .  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their  king,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel? 
how  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set 
thee  as  Zcboim  ?  "  (Hos.  .\i.  l-8j.  [G.] 

ETHRAIM  (OnDX  ;  'Eppai/j. ;  Ephraim). 
In  '•  Baal-hazor  which  is  '  by  '  Ejihraim  "  was  Ab- 
salom's sheep-faiTii,  at  which  took  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursois  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  .\iii.  23).  The  Hebrew  partit'le  Q]} 
rendered  above  "by"  (A.  V.  "beside"),  always 
seems  to  imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we 
should  conclude  that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  but  a  town.  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
is  identical  with  Ephraix,  EpHRON,and  Ophraii 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (Gesch. 
in.  219,  note).  But  with  regard  to  the  three  first 
names  there  is  the  difficulty  that  they  ai'e  spelt 
with  the  guttural  letter  ain,  which  is  very  rarely 
exchanged  for  the  alcph,  which  commences  the 
name  befoie  us.  There  is  unfortunately  no  clue  to 
its  situation.  The  LXX.  make  the  following  ad- 
dition to  verse  34: — ^"  And  the  watchman  went 
and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  have  seen  men  on  the 
road  of  the  Oronen  '(ttjs  apuivrjv,  Alex.  tSjv 
vpewvriv)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain."  Ewald 
considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to  refer 
to  Beth-/ioro7i,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  NabMs 
road,  but  the  indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  .\i.  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem. [G.] 

E  PHRAIM  ('E^pa'ifjL ;  Ephrem  ;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem),  a  city  ('E.  \eyofj.4j/riv  iroXiv)  "  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  His  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
"wilderness"  {^p^fios)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Joi-dan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modem  representation  is  et-  Taii/ibeh, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  (Hob.  i.  444).'  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  1 6  from 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  {Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
meution  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

ETHEAIM,GATEOF(DnSN  lyK';  -niKv 
'^.(ppdiij. ;  porta  Ephraim),  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Jenisalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23  ; 
Xeh.  viii.  IB,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to  the 
Orientiil  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towai'ds  the 
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locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  therefore 
at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the  position  of  the 
present  "  Damascus  gate."     [JERUSALEM.]      [G.] 

ETHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OF  (D^nSK  "lj;> ; 
SpviJ.hs  'E<ppaifj. ;  snltiis  Ephraim),  a  wood,  or 
rather  a  forest  (the  word  ya'ar  impl}'ing  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  (ought  be- 
tween the  ai-mies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Absa- 
lom's sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  liis 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amno%  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  .xviii.  3,  "  that  thou  succour  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  JIahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5) ;  but  that  occun-ehce 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself, 
while  the  cit}-  of  Mahauaim  and  the  wooded  countrv 
must  have  lain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream,' 
and  on  the  higher  gi'ound  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Is  it  not  at  least  equahy  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle?  The  gieat 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  fail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  afi'air, 
and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than  had  over- 
taken the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,and  possibly  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances  to  retard  materially 
their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.        [G.] 

EPHRAm  (P"IBI?,  Ephron;  Xeri,  jnsy  ; 
'E<ppa>v;  Ephron),  a  city  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  (flliS  =  "  daughters,"  A.  V. 
"  towns")  Abijah  and  the  aiTny  of  Jiidah  captui'ed 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned 
with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being 
k-nown,  little  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is 
obtained  from  this  passage.  It  has  I)een  conjectured 
that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheej^t-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated  ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim 
near  the  wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  foi- 
some  time  ;  and  with  Ophrah  (rnQJ?),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9),  and  which 
has  been  located  bv  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447),  with 
some  probabilitv,  at  the  modern  village  of  et-Tai- 
yibeh.  But  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be 
anived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald,  Geschichte, 
iii.  219,  466,  v.  365  ;  Stanley,  214.)  [G.] 

EPHRATAH,  or  EPH'RATH  (nn^BX,  or 
niBN;  ^E(ppa&6.&i\A'E<ppde;  Ephratha,  Jerom.). 
1.  Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother 
of  Hur,  and  giandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  accord- 
ins  to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 

[CALEB-ErHKATAIl.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  10,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  th<» 
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regular  foiTnula  for  adding  the  modem  name, 
Dn?"n"'3  N\'7,  lohich  is  Bethlehem,  comp.  e.  g. 
Geu.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  can- 
not therefore  have  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah, 
the  mother  ot  Hur,  as  the  author  of  Quaest.  Hebr. 
in  Paraleip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  liave 
supposed  from  tlie  connexion  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Betlilehem,  which  is  some- 
wliat  obscurely  intimated  in  1  Clu\  ii.  50,  51,  iv.  4. 
It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratah  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.  In  fact, 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaan  ites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  laud  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side ;  that  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen. 
xlvii.  3) ;  that  there  was  an  easy  communication  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  eaidiest  times 
(Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  1,  xxi.  21,  &c.)  ;  that  there  are 
indications  of  communications  between  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by  their  trade 
as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  and  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers  of  large  herds 
and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have  dealings  with  the 
nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will  perhaps  seem  not 
impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron  may  have  manied 
a  woman  having  property  in  Ephratah.  Another 
way  of  accounting  for  the  connexion  between  Ephra- 
tah's  descendants  and  Bethlehem,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  elder  Caleb  was  not  really  the  sou  of  Hezron, 
but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head  of  a  Hezronite 
house.  He  may  in  this  case  have  been  one  of  an 
Edomitish  or  Horite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favoured 
by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have 
married  an  Ephrathite.  Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  grandson.  It  is  singular  that  "  Salma 
the  father  of  Bethlehem  "  should  have  married  a 
Canaanitish  woman.  Could  she  have  been  of  the 
kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way  ?  If  she  were,  and  if 
Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur's  in- 
heritance, in  consequence,  this  would  account  for 
both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called  "  father  of  Beth- 
lehem." Another  possible  explanation  is,  that 
Ephratah  may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some 
daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Kachel  his  mother  having  died  close  to 
Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some  support  from 
the  son  of  Kachel's  other  sou  Joseph  being  called 
Ephraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  TnQN  means  indiiT'erently  an 
Ephrathite,  i.  e.  Bethlemite  (Ruth  i.  1,  2),  or  an 
Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ).  But  it  would  not  account 
for  Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled  at  Beth- 
lehem, The  author  of  the  Qiuiest.  Hebr.  in  Fa- 
ralip.  derives  Ephrata  from  Eph?-aim,  "  Ephrath, 
quia  de  Ephraim  fuit."  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  ceitainty  on  the 
subject.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note,  that  in 
Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called  Ephrath 
or  Ephrata,  in  Ruth,  Bethlehem-Judak,  but  the 
inhabitants,  Ephrathites ;  in  Micah  (v.  2),  Beth- 
lehcm- Ephratah ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in  the 
land  of  Juda.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch,  ob- 
serve that  Ephratah,  fruitful,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Bethlehem,  house  of  bread;  a  view  which  is  fli- 
vouretl  by  Stanley's  description  of  the  neighbouring 
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corn-fields    {Palest.    ^   Sin.   p.    164).      [Beth- 
lehem.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  Ephra- 
tah means  Ephraim.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EPHRATHITE  CnnSN ;  'E4)paea7os ;  Eph- 
rathaeus').  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Ruth 
i.  2).  2.  An  Ephramiite  (1  Sam.  i.  1  ;  Jud.  xii. 
4,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'PHEON  (insy  ;  '^^p<Siv ;  Ephron),  the  son 
of  Zochar,  a  Hittite  ;  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay 
facing  Mamre  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein 
contained,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17;  xxv.  9; 
xlix.  29,  30  ,  1. 13)  By  Josephus  {Atit.  i.  14)  the 
name  is  given  as  Ephraim  ;  and  the  purchase-money 
40  shekels. 

E'PHRON  ("Etppwv  ;  Ephrmi),  a  very  strong 
city  (ttJAis  iiiydXi)  oxvpa.  crcpSSpa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Cainaim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Bethshean,  attacked  and  demohshed  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  27).  From 
the  description  in  the  former  of  these  two  passages 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defile  or  valley, 
and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  pass.  Its  site 
has  not  been  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'PHRON,  MOUNT  (picy-in ;  rh  Spos 
'E<ppwv  ;  Mans  Ephrotx).  The  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephron "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
9),  between  the  "water  of  Nephtoah  "  and  Kiijath- 
jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great  probabihty 
identified  with  Ain  Lifta  and  Kuriet  el-enab.  Mount 
Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wady  Beit-Hanina  (traditional  valley 
of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  Zj/fa,  which  stands  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  m^y  possibly  be  the  same  place 
as  Ephrain.  [G.] 

EPIOURE'ANS,  THE  {'E-wiKovp^wi)  derived 
their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  "  Garden  "  at 
Athens  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "  Porch  ''  and 
the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  [Lanipsacus,  Mittj- 
lene.  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1,  11  IT.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  I.  c),  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  B.C.).  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a 
practical  guide  to  happiness  (eVe'p-ysia  .  .  .  rhv 
evSal/xova  Plov  TvepiTroiovcra,  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  xi.  109).  True  pleasure  and  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  eud  at  which  he  aimed  ;  experience 
and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied.  He 
necessarily  cast  aside  dialectics  as  a  profitless  science 
(Diog.  L.  X.  30,  31),  and  substituted  in  its  place 
(as  tJ)  KavovtKSv,  Diog.  L.  x.  19)  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  to  be  considered  as  the  ciitei ion  of  ti'uth 
[KpiT^pia  rrjs  aAridelas  flvat  tcls  atcrO^ereLS  Kal  ras 
Trpo\ri\f/fLs  (general  notions)  koI  to.  Troflrj).  He 
made  the  study  of  physics  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  life,  and  especially  to  the  I'emoval  of  supersti- 
tious fears  (Lucr.  i.  146  ff.)  ;  and  maint;iined  that 
ethics  are  the  proper  study  of  man,  as  leading  him 
to  that  supreme  and  lasting  pleasure  which  is  the 
common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  mate- 
rialism; and    in    this    form  Epicureism   was   the 
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j.opular  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  ' 
era  (cf.  Diog.  L.  x.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
"  Epicureans  and  Stoics"  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to 
the  teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools, 
which  represented  in  their  final  separation  the  dis- 
tinct and  complementary  elements  which  the 
Gospel  reconciled.  For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epi- 
cureism  as  a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion. 
It  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  development  of 
thought,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  not  only  negatively  but  positively. 
It  not  only  weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism 
retained  on  the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism, 
but  it  maintained  with  resolute  energy  the  claims 
of  the  body  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
man's  nature  co-ordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed 
the  existence  of  individual  fi-eedom  against  the  Stoic 
doctrines  of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate. 
Yet  outwardly  Epicureism  appears  further  re- 
moved from  Christianity  tlian  Stoicism,  though 
essentially  it  is  at  least  as  neai" ;  and  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  affirmation  of 
the  doctrines  of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v. 
26),  inspiration  (v.  28),  resuiTection,  and  judgment 
(v.  31),  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal 
errors  which  it  involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicure- 
ism, when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is 
peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews 
it  led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducees],  and  Josephus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,^4;  de  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14 ;  cf.  Aiit.  x. 
11,  §7,  de  Epicureis).  In  modern  times  the  essay 
of  Gassendi  {Syntagma  Philosophiae  Epicuri,  Hag. 
Com.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  restora- 
tion of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lib.  x.),  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  principal 
writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be  used  with 
caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plu- 
tarch are  undisgnisedly  hostile.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).     [Anti- 

ocHus  Epiphanes.] 

E'PIPHI  {'EirKpi,  3  Mace.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  mouth  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and 
the  Alexandrian   or  Egyptian  Julian  year- :   Copt. 
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,\.     In  ancient  Egyptian  it 


is  called  "  the  third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the 
waters."  [Egypt.]  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  Apap-t 
(Lepsius,  Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  141).  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  mouth-name  Abib  from 
Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  articles.  [Chro- 
nology ;  Months.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
Epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilised  life.  There  must  be  a  recognised  system 
of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must  be 
taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  mateiials  at 
hand.      In    the    early    nomadic    stages   of  society 


accordingly,  like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3),  fronn  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5,  7, 
16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal,  not  a 
written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  negotiations 
between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites 
(Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  David,  bringing 
the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact  with  the  higher 
civilisation  of  the  Phoenicians,  witnessed  a  change 
in  this  respect  also.  The  first  recorded  letter 
(")DP  =  "  book;"  comp.  use  of  fii^Kiov,  Herod,  i. 
123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
"  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously, 
like  the  letters  that  came  into  another  history  of 
crime  (in  this  case  also  in 'traceable  connexion  with 
Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9),  have  been 
''sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once  the 
guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard  against 
their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for  the 
impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  clay"  of 
Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter 
fs,  however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- , 
sary.  Joab,  e.gr,  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  liim  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a 
verbal  message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Ben- 
hadad  and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the 
same  way  (1  K.  xx.  2,  5).  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  iu  the  later 
history.  The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet 
sends  a  writing  (HD^D)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
12).  Hezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like 
that  afterwards  so  fully  organised  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  x.xx.  6, 10  ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98,  and 
Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennacherib 
the  letter  which  he  "spreads  before  the  Lord" 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  1,3).  The  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  m.uiy  such  docu- 
ments (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  7, 
9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  laid  upon  the  "  open  letter" 
sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that  this 
was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilisation,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  their 
occun-ence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  30,  -xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,  16  ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  phui 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  Epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  ai-e 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from  the 
Gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  IT.  E.  i.  13)  there  are  no  Epistles 
of  Jesus.     The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
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))artly  in  the  cii  cumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  "  cai-penter's  son,"  was  training  as  His  disciples, 
those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  of 
labourers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  the  proj)hetic  office,   which  He 
reproduced  and  perfected,  liad  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought   into    contact    with    Greek    and    Roman 
customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a  different  race, 
and  so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only 
(lartial  accuracy.     They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of 
the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is 
addressed.     Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation 
(aualogous  to  the  eS  irpaTTstv  of  Greek,  the  S., 
S.  D.,  or  S.  D.  M.,  suhitein,  salutem  dicit,salutem 
(licit  multam,  of  Latin  con-espondence) — generally 
in  St.  ]  aul's  Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the 
words  X"/"^'  '^^^os,  elprji'i] ;   in  others,  as  in  Acts 
,Nv.  2.3,  Jam.  i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of 
Xaipeiv.     Then  the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the 
lirst  person,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as 
in   the  letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately    (comp. 
1  Cor.  ii.  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8, 15  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2  ;  and 
passim).    Then  when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has 
been  completed,  questions  answered,  truths  enforced, 
come  the  individual  messages,  characteristic,  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed 
his  personal  affections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
greatness  of  his  work.     The  conclusion  in  this  case 
was  probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  lettei's 
were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.    When  he  had  done 
his  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  chai-acters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
autheuticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  special 
sti'ess  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  writing  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  21  ;  Gal.  vi.   11 ;  Col.  iv.  18  ;   2  Thess.  iii. 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  fonnulae  of 
salutation,  "  Grace  be  with  thee  " — "  the  Grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."     In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own    name    adds    his  salutation.     In    the    ep^cutro 
of  Acts  x.\iii.  30,  the  tppaiade  of  Acts  xv.  29  we 
have  the  equivalents  to    the   vale,  valete,   which 
formed  the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were   dictated    in    this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  thefrequent 
digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehemence  and 
energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking  strongly  as  his 
feelings  prompt  him  rathei-  than  writing  calmly. 
An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
eiriaToKaX    ffvffTariKol,    by   which    travellers   or 
teachers  were  commended  by  one  church  to   the 
good  offices  of  others.    Other  persons  (there  rri'ty  he 
a  reference  to  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  27)  had  come  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  relying  on  these.     St.  Paul 
appeals  to  his  converts,  as  the  iiriaToXT)  Xpiffrov 
(2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written  "  not  with  ink  but  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God."     Eor  other  iiarticulars  as 
to  the  material  and  implements  used  for  Epistles, 
see  Writing.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ER  (IV,  icatnhfnl ;  "Up  ■  Iler).  1.  First-born 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
imither,  after  liis  death,  of  Phaiez  an  I  Zarah,  by 
■Uidali.      Ih-  "was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord; 
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and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  ajjpear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21). 

3.  With  a  final  yod,  Eei,  perhaps  designating  a 
family,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

4.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contemporary 
with  Uz7.iah  king  of  Judah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'RAN  (]ny  ;  but  Sam.  and  Syr.  py  Edan  ; 

'ESeV ;  Heran),  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
20-29,  though  a  name,  EzER  ("ITV),  is  found  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it.  Eran  was  the 
head  of  the  family  of 

ERAN'iTES,  THE  (^:nyn ;  Sam.  '^:nvr\ ;  o 

'Y.^evl ;  Heranitae),  Num.  xx-\a.  36. 

E'RECH  ("qnN ;  'Ope'x  ;  Amch),  one  of  the 
cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinai 
(Gen.  X.  10).  Until  recently,  the  leceived  opinion, 
following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome, 
and  the  Targumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or 
Callirhoe  [Urfah),  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  {Introd.  to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects 
the  name  Callirhoe  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through 
the  Syi'ian  fonn  Eurhok,  suggesting  the  Greek 
word  Ivppoos.  This  identification  is,  however, 
mitenable  :  Edessa  was  pi-obably  built  by  Seleucus, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  and  the  extent  thus  given 
to  the  land  of  Shinar  presents  a  great  objection. 
Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon:  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  151)  identifies  it 
with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in  Susiana;  but  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoij,  82  miles  S.,^  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modern  designations  of  the 
site,  Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak,  beai'ing  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  being  covered  with  mounds, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins. 
Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "  the 
moon,"  and  Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the  name 
Eiech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  foim  of  PIT 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  were  among  those  who  were  trans- 
planted to  Samaria 
9). 

ESA'IAS  (Rec.  T, 
'Hffaios  ;  Isaias ;  Cod. 
3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii 


\  snapper     (Ezr. 

[W.  L.  B.] 

.  'H(Taias;   Lachm.  with  B 
Amiat.  Esaias),  Matt.  iii. 

.  17,  xiii.  14,  XV.  7;  Mark 
vii.  6 ;  Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17  ;  John  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39, 
41 ;  Acts  viii.  28,  30  ;  xxviii.  25  ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29  ; 
X.  16,  20;  XV.  12.     [Isaiah.] 

E'SAR-HA'DDON  (pnnpX  ;  'kcropUv, 
'S.axfp^ovis,  LXX. ;  'hcrupi^avos,  Ptol.  ;  Asshnr- 
akk-iddina,  Assyr.  ;  Asar-kaddon),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and  the  grandson  of 
Sai-gon  who  succeeded  Shahnanescr.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  he  was  Sennacherib's  eldest 
son  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
I'olyhistor,    who    made   Sennacherib    place    a    son, 
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Asordarws,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  durins;  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  5;.  The 
contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy — called  Asor- 
danes  by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanadius  (Assarana- 
dins?)  by  Ptolemy — to  have  been  a  distinct  person 
from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really  known 
of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab.  B.C.  680), 
which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly  and  without 
difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the  flight 
of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  six.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  conclude  1  from  this  that 
he  was  at  the  death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son, 
Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously. 

P^sar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  most 
powerful — of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Pei-sian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars 
with  Median  tribes  "  of  which  his  fathers  had  never 
heard  the  name ;"  towards  the  west  he  extended 
nis  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus  ;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disafl'ectiou  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  foiTner 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladaa  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting 
for  the  former  government  by  viceroys,  a  direct 
dependance  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not 
reduce  Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its 
actual  absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until 
1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns 
himself  and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the 
other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch 
whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which 
have  been  recently  recoveied  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from 
B.C.  680  to  B.C.  667  ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
within  this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  having  been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jeru- 
salem on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  bi'ought  before 
him  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained 
for  a  time  as  prisoner  there.  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Esarhaddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  gave 
a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of  Me- 
rodach-Baladan,  who  submitted  to  his  authority  and 
became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  dilferent  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in 
a  single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes 
his  temples  as  "  shining  with  silver  and  gold," 
and  boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "  a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathere  who  went 
before  him  had  never  made."  The  south-west 
palace  at  Ximrud  is  the  best  preseiwed  of  his 
constructions.  This  building,  which  was  excavated 
by  Mr.  Layard,  is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity 
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of  its  plan  as  well  as  from  the  sc^de  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  It  corresponds  in  its  general  design 
almost  exactly  with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12),  but  is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great 
hall  being  22.)  feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layard's 
Nin.  <|-  Bab.  p.  634),  and  the  porch  or  ante- 
chamber 160  feet  by  60.  It  had  the  usual  adorn- 
ment of  winged  bulls,  colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tured slabs,  but  lias  furnished  less  to  our  collections 
than  many  inferior  buildings,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and  cal- 
cined. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists 
took  part  in  the  ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred 
in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
from  his  own  lecords,  and  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a  general  summary.  That  he  reigned 
thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned 
a  shorter  time  in  Assyria.  He  may,  however, 
have  reigned  longer ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  a  while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the 
affections  of  the  Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old 
system  of  ^-ice-regal  government  in  their  country. 
Saosduchinus  may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of 
Babylon  by  his  authority  in  B.C.  667,  and  he  may 
have  withdrawn  to  Nineveh  and  continued  to  reign 
there  for  some  time  longer.  His  many  expeditions 
and  his  great  works  seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even 
to  require,  a  reign  of  some  considerable  duration. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died  about  B.C. 
660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 
He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Asshnr-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,  the  prince 
for  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  his  own  life- 
time. ■  [G.  K.l 

ESAU,  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name:  "  And  the  first  came 
out  red  CJitDHNX  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment, 
and  they  called  his  name  Esau"  (S^Vi  «'•  ^-  "  hairy," 
"  rough,"  Gen.  xxv.  25).  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth 
of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first- 
bom  ;  but  as  he  was  issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  gi-eat  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau=s  robust 
frame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  thetypes  of  a  wild 
and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  chai'acter 
soon  began  to  develope  themsel\-es.  Scorning  the 
peaceful  and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shep- 
herd, he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv. 
27).  He  was,  in  fact,  a  thoiough  Bedwcy,  a  "  son 
of  the  desert "  (so  we  may  translate  nib  ^''^), 
who  delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven, 
and  who'was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized 
or  settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  atl'ec- 
tion  not  uncommon,  loved  his  wilful,  vagi-ant  boy; 
and  his  keen  relish  for  savouiy  food  being  gi-atified 
bv  Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occuned 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  gra.sping  nature  of  his 
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brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned  fi'om 
the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase, 
and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage  of 
lentiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  for  it. 
Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in  this 
whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear 
as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The  birthriglit 
not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the  tribe,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  possession  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it  carried 
with  it  the  covenant  blessing  (xxvii.  28,  29,  36  ; 
Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises  his 
birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen. 
XXV.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure  that 
which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34,  38  ; 
Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  e\ident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  red 
(DlXn);  therefore  was  his  name  called  £'cZom " 
(Dn5<,  Gen.  xxv,  30).  It  is  worthv  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 
Edomites.]  The  name  "  Children  of  Esau"  is  in 
a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8  ;  Obad.  18)  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical 
expression. 

Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  paients.  His  wives  were  both  Ca- 
naanites  ;  and  they  "  were  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it  brings 
fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and  divisions, 
which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society.  Jacob, 
through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again  successful, 
and  secures  irrevocably  the  covenant  blessing.  Esau 
vows  vengeance.  But  fearing  his  aged  father's  pa- 
triarchal authority,  he  secretly  congratulates  him- 
self: "  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at 
hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob "  (Gen. 
xxvii.).  Thus  he  imagined  that  by  one  bloody  deed 
he  would  regain  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not  a  mother's  watchful 
care.  Not  a  sinister  glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty 
expression  of  his  tongue,  escaped  Rebekah.  She  felt 
that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle  natui'e 
and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections, 
was  now  in  imminent  peril ;  and  she  advised  him 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon 
them  by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  characteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining 
his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "and  Rebekah 
said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed 
to  .lacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  commands  to 
go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-5). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  tike  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kins- 
man Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  tiy  whether  by  a 
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new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents.  He 
accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  man-iage  appears 
to  have  brought  him  into  connexion  with  the  Ish- 
maelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount  Seir  ; 
still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his  father's 
property  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  is  probable 
that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to  excite 
and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents  ;  and 
that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He  was  re- 
siding in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-aram ,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's  early 
ofl'ences  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced. 
His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and •  honest; 
though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of 
his  old  duplicity  ;  for  while  he  promises  to  go  to 
Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and 
immediately  after  his  departui-e,  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8,  11  ;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Jlutual  inteiests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
view. They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  "  Esau  took  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan"- — ^such,  doubtless,  as  his  father 
with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him — ''  and 
went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
Jacob  "  (xxxv.  29  ;  xxxvi.  6).  He  now  saw  clearly 
that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that  God 
had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Jacob's  posterity  ;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  and 
Deut.  ii.  5)  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  full 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old  inha- 
bitants (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  "  lived 
by  his  sword  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  40) ;  and  he  felt  that 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and 
more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  neighbouring  tribes,  than 
the  open  plains  of  Southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Aholi- 
BAMAH  and  Bashemath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Edomites.  [J.  L.  P.] 

E'SAU  CHaai ;  Sel),  1  Esd.  v.  29.    [Ziba.] 

ESA'Y  ('Ho-aias;  Isaia,  Isaias),  Ecclus.  xlviii. 
20,  22  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18.     [Isaiah.] 

ESDEAE'LON.  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezreel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. — 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3  it  is  Esdraei.OM, 
and  in  i.  8  Esdrelom,  with  the  addition  of  "the 
greiit  plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the 
Valley  of  Jkzreel;  by  Josephus  the  great 
plain,  rb  izfUov  ixeya.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  loyal  city  of  Jezreel,  which  occupied  a 
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commanding  site,  near  the  e;isfern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

"The  Great  phiin  of  Esdraelon"  extends  across 
Cential  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Camiel 
and  iSaniaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  AcCHO,  or '  Akha. 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle.  Its  base 
on  the  east  extends  from  Jen'm  (the  ancient  Engan- 
nim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazareth,  and  is 
about  15  miles  long;  the  north  side,  foimed  by  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long;  and  the 
south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is  about 
18  miles.  The  apes  on  the  west  is  a  narrow  pass 
opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akka.  This  vast  expanse 
has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds 
and  grass  where  neglected — dotted  with  several  low 
gray  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves. 
This  is  that  Valterj  of  Megiddo  (HJD  nyp3,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on 
its  southern  border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and 
where  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his 
death  wound  (Judg.  v. ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.).  Probably, 
too,  it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John 
when  he  figuratively  described  the  tmal  conflict 
between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  ga- 
thered to  a  place  called  Ar-mageddon  {' ApfiayeS- 
Sciv,  from  the  Heb.  HJO  "ly,  that  is,  tho  city  of 
Megiddo;  Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon — 
"  that  ancient  river"  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  21) — drains  the  plain, and  flows  off  thi'ough 
the  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  grey  ridges — ^one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa  ;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hei-mon,  but  by  natives 
Jehel  cd-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other ; 
into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6)' ;  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  southern  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  Gilboa,  tenninating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward  ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  ;  it  descends  in  gi-een,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"  Valley  of  Jezreel "  proper — the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.). 

Two  things'  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  its  wonderful  richness, 
its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  grey,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigantic 
thistles,  the  luxuruant  p-ass,  and  the  exuberance  of 
the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  wns  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — 
"  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  ihj going  out"  (Dent,  xxxiii. 
18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar — 
"  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that 
it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen.  xlix. 
15).  2.  its  desolation.  If  we  except  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  villaoe 
on  its   whole   surface,    and    not   more  than    one- 
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sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  wild,  wandering  Bedawin,  who  scour  its  smooth 
turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plunder  ;  and 
when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove  their  tents 
and  flocks  beyo.ul  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  weak  government.  It  has  always  been  inse- 
cure since  history  began.  The  old  Canaanite  tribes 
drove  victoriously  through  it  in  their  iron  chariots 
(Judg.  iv.  3,  7)  ;  the  nomad  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites — those  "  children  of  the  east,"  who  were 
"as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  "camels 
were  without  number" — devoured  its  rich  pastures 
(Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it, 
establishing  a  stronghold  at  Bethshean  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10)  ;  and  the  Syrians  frequently 
swept  over  it  with  their  armies  (IK.  xx.  26  ;  2  K. 
xiii.  17).  In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every 
hasty  incursion,  and  to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read 
the  fortunes  of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its 
richness  consented  to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state 
— "  Rejoice,  0  Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar 
is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute "  (Gen. 
xlix.  14,  15  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this 
tribe  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  when  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah  "  (Judg.  v.  15).  Their  exposed  posi- 
tion and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain 
made  them  anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to 
the  throne,  as  one  under  whose  powerful  piotection 
they  would  enjoy  that  peace  and  rest  they  loved  ; 
and  they  joined  with  their  neighbours  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  in  sending  to  David  presents  of  the 
richest  productions  of  their  rich  country  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdi'aelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Morehf 
then  Bethshean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel ;"  then  Gilboa,  with  the  "well  oi Harod," 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  Engannirn,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  ;  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  below,  runs  the  Kishon, 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modem  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  'Amer, 
"the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  ^  P. 
335,  sq.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  pp.  351,  sq, ;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366, 
iii.'ll3,  sq.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ES'DRAS  ("Eo-Spaj;  Esdras),  1  Esd.  viii.  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16, 
39,  40,  42,  45,  46,  49  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  ii.  10,  33, 
42;  vi.   10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38. 

[Ezra.] 

ES'DEAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  Gemian  Bibles  in 
separating  the  Apocryphal  from  the  Canonical  books, 
instead  of  binding  them  up  together  according  to 
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historical  onlei  (Walton's  Pi-ole-jom.  de  vers. 
Grace.  §9).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  have  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-mo- 
dern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called 
the  iirst  book  of  Esdras,  in  relation  to  the  Canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  ind  Esdr. 
means  Xehemuih,  according  to  the  primitire  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Xehemiak  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  ofi  Ezra ;  and  3rd  afid  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Komish  Bibles,  the 
other  apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3rd  Esdras  fi-om  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sianedition(1515),nor  intheBiblia  Regia;  Vatablus 
(about  1540)  had  never  seen  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS  and  piinted  Latin 
Bibles.*  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant  divine 
{Bibl.  Crit.)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  it  was  excluded  from  the  Canon, 
though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title  to  be 
admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  kc.  It  has  indeed  been 
stated  Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  Vice.  ap.  Soames  ^i^^ 
of  Bef.  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of  Ti-ent  in  ex- 
cluding the  2  Books  of  Esdras  followed  Augustine's 
Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augustine  (de  Doctr. 
Christ,  lib.  ii.  1.3)di-4inctly  mentions  among  the 
libri  Canonici,  Esdrae  duo  :•>  and  that  one  of  these 
was  our  first  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion from  it  given  below  from  De  Cirit.  Dei.  I 
Hence  it.  is  also  sure  that  it  was  included  among' 
those  pronounced  as  Canonical  by  the  3ixi  Council ; 
of  Carthage  A.D.  397,  or  419,  where  the  same  title  ' 
is  given,  Esdrae  libri  duo  :  where  it  is  to  be  no-  j 
ticed  by  the  way  that  Augustine  and  the  Council  | 
of  Carthage  use  the  term  Canonical  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  we  do ;  and  that  the  manifest 
ground  of  considering  them  Canonical  in  any  sense, 
is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
LXX.  in  nse  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  Elnglish  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are 
numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Article  [ 
of  the  Church  of  England  'first  introduced  in  1571; 
the  first  and  second  books  denote  Ezra  and  Nehe-  ; 
miah,  and  the  3rd  and  4th,  among  the  Apocrypha,  ' 
ai-e  our  present  1st  and  2nd.  In  the  list  of  re-  j 
risers  or  translators  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Estner, 
and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  aU 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlpw, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  (Corresp.  of 
Archbp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The  Geneva 
Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  which   Ezra  and   Nehemiah 

*  "  Oratio  Manassae,  necnon  libri  dno  qui  sub  libri  interdum  citantur,  et  in  aliqoibas  Bibiiis  Latinis,  tani 
tertii  et  quartl  Esdrae  nomine  circumfemntur,  hoc  ,  manuscriptis  quam  impressis,  reperinntur." 
in  loco,  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonicortim  Ubrorum,  ^  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of 
quos  sancta  Tridentina  svnodos  suscepit,  et  pro  ca-  Ezra  and  Xehemiah,  says,  "  Uxcs  a  nobis  liber  editus 
nonicb  snscipiendos  decrevit,  sepositi  sunt,  ne  prorsus  est,"  etc. ;  though  he  implies  that  they  were  some- 
iuterin-nt,  qnippe  qai  k  nonnnllis  Sanctis  Patribos  i  times  called  1  and  2  Esdras. 
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give  their  names  to  the  two  Canonical  books,  and 
the  two  Apociyphal  become  1  and  2  Esdnus;  where 
the  Gi-eek  form  of  the  name  mai-ks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  Chmch,  it  may 
suflice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  lai-gely  fiom 
it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contradiction 
to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  which  he 
has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blundere  and 
anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alex- 
ander {Strom,  i.)  ;  and  the  tamous  sentence  "  Ve- 
ritas manet,  et  invalescit  in  aeternum,  et  vivit  et 
obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum  :"  is  cited  by  Cyprian 
as  from  Esdras,  pretacel  by,  ut  scriptum  eU : 
{Epist.  kxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same 
passage  {De  Cirit.  Dei.  rriii.  36),  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Chiist  who  is  the 
truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras  our 
1  Esdr.,  and  the  Canonical  books  of  Ezi'a  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius  and 
other  tathere  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence  that 
has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of  1  Esdi-. 
iv.  41,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit."  But 
though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their  wide 
Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand 
than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the 
Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  giound  of  its  historical 
inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  trae  Ezra,  but 
also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early  Chmch. 
That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr.  and  Neh., 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams  (somnia)  ot 
the  3rd  and  4th  Esdras,  aud  says  they  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  his  Pi-ologus  Galeatus  he 
clearly  defines  the  ntmiber  of  books  in  the  Canon, 
xxii,  corresponding  to  the  xxii  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  says  that  aU  othei-s  ai-e  Apocryphal. 
This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito,  Ougen, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilaiy 
of  Poitiers,  Cviil  of  Jei-usalem,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  follow 
the  same  Canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  whatever  is 
not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authoi-s  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Clir.  tor 
the  most  pai't  verhatim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphi-ased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  test,  the  use  of  a 
ditferent  Greek  version,  and  some  vaiious  readings, 
as  e.  g.  1.  5 /t€7oA6(OT7)Ta,  for  5ia  y^nphs,  indi- 
cating a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew ;  perhaps 
n322  for  3n2t2,  or,  as  Bretschneider  suggests, 
nTt-q-.  TTpwx'vdv\-\\>7h),  for  the  Heb.  of  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  12,  1p2^,  "  with  the  oxen,"  &c.  Chapters 
iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  ai-e  the  orujinol 
portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend  of  the 
three  yotmg  Jews  at  the  court  of  Darius  ;  and  the 
rest  is  a  ti-anscript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed  and  quite 
otherwise  arranged,  and  a  jwrtion  of  Nehemiah. 
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Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  dis-  I 
cemible.  One  to  introduce  and  give  Scriptural  | 
sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which  | 
may  or  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which  however  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumei-able 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel  afler  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jenisalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "  until  the  reign  of  E^iius"  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  sevei-al  ditferent  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labour. 

As  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  compila- 
tion was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that  which 
alone  affords  much  clue.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in  that 
languacre.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with  the 
books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2  sqq.), 
and  other  books  of  Scripture  (i6.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  &c.),  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxs\'ii.  7. 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contempoi-ai-y  with  the  events  nai'- 
rated,  appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in 
which  he  uses  promiscuously  the  phiuse  Jledes  and 
Persians,  or,  Persians  and  Jledes,  accoi-ding  as  he 
happened  to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23 
to  "  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for 
the  pm-pose  of  "  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  in- 
dicate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pu-ates  there  acquired. 
The  phi-aseology  of  v.  73  savours  also  strongly  of 
Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared 
first  as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  after w;mls  incor- 
porated into  the  nan-ative  made  up  from  the  book 
of  Ezra,  this  Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would 
not  prove  anything  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  original  legend  was  written.  The  expressions 
in  iv.  40,  "  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power, 
and  majesty  of  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  re- 
tained by  us,  "  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  lor  ever."  But  Lightfoot  says  that 
the  Jews  in  the  temple  sei-vice,  instead  of  saying 
Amen,  used  this  antiphon.  Blessed  be  the  Xame  of 
the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  (vi. 
427).  So  that  the  resemblance  may  be  accomite-l 
for  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a  common 
source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  histoiy  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra  ;  Esdras  2 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xi. ;  Hcrvey's  Genealog.  of  our 
L.  J.  Chr.  ch.  xi.;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Transl.  of  Bible ;  Pai-k. 
Soc.  p.  18  sqq.;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop.  Esdras; 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  [A.  C.  H.] 
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ESDRAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF,  in 

the  English  \'ersion  of  the  Apf^ciypha,  and  so  called 
by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i,  1),  is  more  commonlv 
known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Latin 
Version,  as  tne  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [see  above, 
Esdras  I.] ;  but  the  arrangement  in  the  Latin 
JISS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic 
versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of  Ezra.  The 
original  title,  'AwoKa\v\]>is  "EaSpa  (or  ■7rpo<priTfia 
"HaSpa),  "the  Revelation  of  Ez;a,"  which  is  pie- 
sei-ved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  the  canonical  and 
aprocryphal  books  (Nicephorus,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod, 
Pseud.  V.  T.,  ii.  176.  llontfaucon,  Piblioth.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  194)  is  far  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  it  could  be  restored.* 

1 .  For  a  long  time  this  Book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vetus 
Latina,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul- 
han.  A  second  Ar-abic  text  was  discovered  by  Sir. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Ln  two 
Bodleian  ]\ISS.,  and  an  English  version  made  from 
this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inseii:ed  by  Whiston  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianity 
(London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
in  1723  {Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  174  ff.).  A 
third  Aethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  {Primi  Esrae  libri,  versio 
Aethiopica  .  .  .  Latins  Angliceque  reddita.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has  been  reprinted 
by  Gfrorer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  {Praef.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  66 
ff.)  ;  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  dh-ectly 
fi-om  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Liicke,  Versiwh  einer  vollst. 
Einleitiing,  i.  149)  and  the  Aethiopic  (Van  der  Mis, 
Disputatio  critica  de  Ezrae  lib.  apocr.  Amstel., 
1839,  75  ff.),  and  appar-ently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Ar-abic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occm-s  in 
the  Epistle  of  Bar-nabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ezr.  v.  5),  but 
the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
are  very  unceitain  (e.  g.  Clem.  i.  20  ;  Henn.  Past. 
i.  1,  3,  &c.).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek  text  is 
Clement  of  Alexandiia,  who  expressly  quotes  the 
book  as  the  work  of  "  the  prophet  Ezra"  (Strom. 
iii.  16.  §100).  A  question,  however-,  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a 
ti-anslation  fi-om  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke"s  3fus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Lucke  /.  c.) ;  but  the 
aiguments  fiom  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic^  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  default  of  du-ect  evi- 
dence "to  the  contrai-y,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion  is 
fuither  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  comixc 
sition. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii. ;  xv.  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sejia- 


»  Gfrorer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at    comp.   Tan  der   Vlis,   Disp.  crii.  de  Ezrae  lib.  it*», 
Paris,  beariner  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth-  '  Prcf.  pp.  6  ff. 
less  compilation  of  late  date.  Jnhrh.  d.  Heils,  i.  70,  n. ; 
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rateJ  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best 
Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently 
of  Christian  origin :  the}'  contain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (e.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. 
13,  26,  45  tf.,  XV.  8,  35,  svi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  in  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  oft'  (i.  24-34)  and  to  "  give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  oti'ers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  oli'er  is  rejected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
"  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  "  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  svi.) 
are  different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stern 
prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syi'ia,  and  upon  the 
whole  earth,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
guard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Decian  perse- 
cution. Cf.  Lucke,  186,  &c.).  Another  smaller 
intei-polation  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28, 
where  filius  meus  Jesus  answers  to  "  My  Messiah  " 
in  the  Aethiopic,  and  to  "  My  Son  Messiah  "  in 
the  Arabic  (cf.  Liicke,  170  n.  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Aethiopic 
and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Latin  (Aethiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  knovni 
to  Ambrose  (cfe  bono  mort.  10,  11).  In  this  case 
the  omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes. 
The  chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  per- 
emptory denial  of  the  efficacy  of  human  inter- 
cession after  death.  Vigilantius  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  support  of  his  views,  and  called  down 
upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  reproof  of  Jerome 
(/,j6.  c.  Vigil,  c.  1).  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the  narrative,  may 
have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times  (cf.  Liicke, 
155  ff.) 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
according  to  the  A.  V.)  is  given  by  the  angel 
Uriel  to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complaints  (o.  iii.) 
that  Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen 
were  lords  over  them  ;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the 
unsearchableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of  the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20-vi. 
34)  carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gi-adual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before 
which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible  climax. 
The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the 
objections  which  arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blesse<lness 
is  confined,  and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow 
three  -insions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is 
of -1  woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 
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death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  onlv  son  (the 
city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  born  to  her 
after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty  yeai's.  But 
while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shuied 
exceedingly,"  and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more, 
but  there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  vision 
(xi.-xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
"came  u]i  from  the  sea"  and  "spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the  eagle 
suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at  one 
time  "  three  heads  and  six  little  wings  "  remained  ; 
and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when  suddenly 
a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt  up. 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  ga- 
thered, till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his 
mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes' of  Israel 
and  offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and  builded,"  to  His 
people.  The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  ap- 
peai-ance  to  Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  Himself 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  at  whose  command  he 
receives  again  the  law  which  had  been  burnt,  and 
with  the  help  of  scribes  writes  down  ninety-four 
books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
and  seventy  books  of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus 
the  people  is  prepared  for  its  last  trial,  guided  by 
the  reco^•ered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opinions  vaiy  are 
naiTower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Versuch  einer  vollst.  Einl.  &c.,  ed.  2, 
i.  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  (^Disput.  crit.  I.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Caesar'.  Lawrence  {I.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat 
lower,  to  28-25  B.C.,  and  Hilgenfeld  {Jvd.  Apok. 
p.  221)  agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he 
anives  at  it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand  Gfi-orer  (Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  i.  69  f.) 
assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and  by  Bauer 
(Liicke,  p.  189,  &c.),  while  Liicke  in  his  first 
edition  had  legarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpret<ition  of  the 
details  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  furnishes 
the  chief  data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, is  extremely  uncertain  from  the  difficulty 
of  regarding  the  history  of  the  period  fi-om  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author;  and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  may  be  merely  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary  author :  or, 
on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Jeiiisalem 
may  have  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the 
new  revelation.  (Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii. 
pp.  189  ff.  and  Liicke,  187  n.  &c.,  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  earlier  opinions  on  the  composition  of 
the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed 
eagle,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,*" 
are  "  twelve  feathered  wings  "  (dnodecim  alae  pen- 
narum),  "eight  counter-feathers"  (contrai'iae  pen- 
nae),  and  "  three  heads ;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  inteqiretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision   itself. 


'■  The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  as    (xiv.  11),  is  so  uncertain  in  its  reckoning,  that  no 
"  divided  into  twelve  (ten  Ae(h.)  parts,  of  which  ten    argument  can  be  based  upon  it. 
parts  are  gone  already,  and  half  of  a  tenth  part  " 
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One  point  onlr  may  be  considere<i  cei-tain, — the 
eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Kome.  Not- 
withstanding the  identification  of  the  eagle  with 
the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Bam.  ep.  4; 
Daniel,  Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  represents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenleld  ; 
cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  Buck  Esra,  pp.  36  ft'. 
Ziirich,  1858).  The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  could 
scarcely  hare  been  described  in  language  which 
may  be  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (xi.  2,  6,  40); 
and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgen- 
feld  to  represent  "the  twelve  wings"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the 
vision.  But  when  it  is  established  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem 
begin.  The  second  wing  («.  e.  king)  iniles  twice 
as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact  seems 
to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the  Caesars ; 
but  thus  the  line  of"  twelve"  leads  to  no  plausible 
conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with  Trajan 
(Liicke,  Ite  Aujl.),  the  "  three  heads  "  receive  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "  three 
heads"  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "the 
twelve "  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul,  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  andKymphidius(Gfr6rer),  who  could 
scai'cely  have  been  brought  within  the  i-ange  of 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse.  \'oLkmar  proposes  a  new 
interpretation,  by  which  two  wings  are  to  re- 
present one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol 
was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  better  fi-om  strange 
eyes  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings 
thus  represent  the  six  Caesars  (Caesar — Nero) ; 
the  eight  "  counter-feathers,"  the  usui-ping  empe- 
rors Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the 
three  heads  the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis 
offers  many  striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  fomi 
of  intei-pretation  given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14  regnabunt 
.  .  .  daodecim  reges  ...  v.  18  octo  reges),  and 
Volkmar's  hypothesis  that  the  twelve  and  eight 
were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely 
improbable.  Van  der  Vlis  and  Lucke  in  his  later 
edition  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally 
symbolic  of  the  Roman  power ;  and  while  they 
identify  the  three  heads  with  the  Triumviis,  seek 
no  explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  history  during 
the  critical  period  100  B.C.-lOO  A.C. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left 
undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse 
(Evangelieiifrage,  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgenfeld,  190,  &c.);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalyjise  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [The 
Book  OF  Enoch].  Triumphant  anticipations  are 
overshadowed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Futuie  blessedness  is  resei-ved  onlv  for 
"a  very  few"  (vii.  7o,  viii.  1,  3,  52-.i.5),  vii. 
1-13).      The    gi-ent    question    is    "not    how    the 
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ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous 
shall  be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  is  created " 
(ix.  13).  The  "woes  of  Messiah"  are  described 
with  a  terrible  minuteness  which  approaches  the 
despairing  traditions  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff., 
ix.  3  ff.) ;  and  after  a  reign  of  400  years  (vii. 
28-35;  the  clause  is  wanting  in  Aeth.  v.  29) 
"  Christ,"  it  is  said,  "  My  Son,  shall  die  (Arab. 
omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath ;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven 
days,  like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man 
shall  remain"  (vii.  29).  Then  shall  follow  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this 
time  and  the  beginning  of  immoi-tality  "  (vii.  43). 
In  other  points  the  doctrine  of  the  book  oflers 
curious  approximations  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the 
imagery  does  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse  {c.  g.  2 
Esdr.  siii.  43  ff. ;  v.  4).  The  relation  of  "the 
first  Adam  "  to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Law  (iii.  20  ff.,  vii.  48,  ix.  36)  ;  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26);  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff.);  His  Providence  (vii.  11) 
and  long-suffering  (vii.  64) ;  His  sanctification  of 
His  people  "  fi'om  the  beginning  "  (ix.  8)  and  their 
peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59)  ai'e  plainly 
stated ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  efficacy  of  good 
works  (viii.  33)  in  conjimction  with  faith  (ix.  7)  is 
no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  hook  contains  ob-: 
tained  a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  seiTed 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  bumt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened  ;  and  for  forty 
days  and  foi-ty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  {Latin,  204),  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in 
place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48). 
This  strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms 
by  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  iii.  21,  2),  Tei-fuUian  (De 
cult.  foem.  i.  3,  omne  instrumentum  Judaicae 
literatm-ae  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum),  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf. 
p.  392),  Jerome  (adv.  Helv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, de  Mirah.S.  Scr.  ii.  32),  and  many  others; 
and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  tlie  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezi-a  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
"  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.     [Caxon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the  "  pro- 
phet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
16,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Irenaeus 
(I.  c),  TertuUian  (?  /.  c.  Cf.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  16), 
and  Ambrose  (Ep.  xxxiv.  2  ;  de  bono  Mortis,  10  ff.), 
it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position  in  the 
Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt,  and 
it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Lawrence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  an-anged  veiy  diftereutlv.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded fi'om  the  Canon ;  and  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Roman  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pseud,  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  "read  for  examples  of  life"   by  the   English 
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Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  maile  in  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rejectd 
the  book  entirely  ;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  I.  c.  178  fl.)  for 
whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  attractions, 

1 1 .  The  chief  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Liicke  has, 
perhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book  ; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin  ma- 
terials for  its  construction  ai-e  abundant.    [B.  F.  W.] 

ES'EBON,  THEY  OF  (toi/j  'Effe^wv'iTas,  Alex. 
Tous 'EfffjSaJj/;  Ifesebon),  Jud.v.lo.   [Hesiibon.-] 

ES'EBRIAS  C^a-epe^ias;  Sedebias),  1  Esd. 
viii.  54.     [Sherebiah.] 

E'SEK  {p^V  ;  'ASiKia  ;  Calumnia),  a  well 
("ItO)  containing  a  spring  of  water  ;  which  the 
henlsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and 
which  received  its  name  of  Esek,  or  "  strife,"  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Gerar  "strove"  (^-Ip^yrin) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it*  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

ESH'-BAAL  bvy^^.  =  "  Baal's  man  ;"  'Atra- 
j8o\,  Alex.  'l6/3oA ;  Esbaal),  the  fourth  son  of 
Saul,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33 
and  ix.  39.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 
ISH-BOSHETH,  since  it  was  the  practice  to  change 
the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  and 
(in  this  veiy  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth:  compare  also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth 
(A.  v.  "  shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish- 
bosheth,  the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from 
these  lists  of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering 
his  position,  is  not  likelj^.  Which  of  the  two  names 
is  the  eai-lier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  [G.] 

ESH'BAN  (|3^N ;  'Ao-;8av,  'Aa-efidu,  Alex. 
Effe/Sij/ ;  Esehari),  a  Horite  ;  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  DiSHAN  (so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen. ;  but  A.  V.  has 
Dishon),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  among  the  modem  tribes  of 
Idumaea. 

ESH'COL  ^2^Vi.  ;  'Eo-x^A.  ;  Josephus  'Eo-- 
X'i'A.Tjj ;  EschoV),  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner  ;  and  one  of  Abraham's  companions  in 
his  pureuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had  can-ied  off 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  According  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  i.  10,  §2)  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three 
brothei-s,  but  the  Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite 
uncertain  (comp.  13  with  24).  Their  residence 
was  at  Hebron  fxiii.  18),  and  possibly  the  name  of 
Eshcol  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful 
valleys  in  that  disti-ict  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  gigantic  "  cluster  "  (in  Hebr.  Eshcol) 
which  they  obtained  there. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLE.Y,  OE  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (Vl3K'X-bn3,  or  ^Pbti'N ;  <pipa.yi, 
fiSrpvos ;  Nchelescol,  id  est  torrcns  hotri),  a  wadij 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies 
\vho  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-barnea.    From 


*  The  word  rendered  "strive"  (!l'''n)  in  the  former 
part  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22  is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  wliich  Esek  derived   its  name,   aiid   sliould 
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the  teiTns  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict  the 
express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21 ,  that  they  went 
as  far  as  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley  they 
brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  incident 
which,  according  to  the  naiTative,  obtained  for  the 
place  its  appellation  of  the  "  valley  of  the  cluster  " 
(Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in  Hebrew 
Eshcol  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but  the  name 
had  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  centuries  before, 
when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the  chiefs  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but  Amorites  ;  and 
this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating 
the  ancient  name  derived  fi-om  that  hero  into  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  consistently  with  the  pa- 
ronomastic  turns  so  much  in  favour  at  that  time,  ;md 
with  a  practice  of  which  traces  appear  elsewhere. 

In  the  Onoraasticon  of  Eusebius  the  (papay^ 
p67pvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gojihna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  {Epitaph.  Paulae).  The 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437) ;  and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spj-ing  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  'Ain- 
Eshkali,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of 
Hebron  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  64).  It  is  right  to 
say  that  this  interesting  intelligence  has  not  been 
yet  confirmed  by  other  observers.  [G.J 

ESH'EAN  {\W'^\  :^ofj.d,  Alex.  'Effdv ; 
Esaari),  one  of  tlie  cities  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  in  the  same  gioup  with  Hebron 
(Josh.  XV.  52).  The  name  does  not  occur  again, 
nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modern  times.      [G.J 

E'SHEK  {p^V  ;  'Ao-^A,  Alex.  'Eo-eXcK ;  ^sec), 

a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  Saul; 
the  founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers, 
lit.  "  treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  is. 

ESHKAL'ONITES,  THE  (accurately  "  the 
Eshklonite,"  '•yvp^'XH,  in  the  singular  number ; 
T^J   ' h(TKaK(i)virrt ;     Ascalonitas),    Josh.    xiii.    3. 

[ASHKELOX.] 

ESH'TAOL  (VlXnp'K  and  ^'^T\\l'^  ;  'Ao- 
rauiX,  'Aero,  'Ea9a6\;  Esthaol,  Asthaol),  a  town 
in  the  low  counti-y — the  Shefelah — of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  distiict 
(.losh.  XV.  33)  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heli. 
Zareah),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  41).  Between  thern,  and  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp  or 
stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quartere  of  that 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters 
with  the  Philistine,".  Hei'e,  among  the  old  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  expe- 
rienced the  first  impulses  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  hither  after  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought, 
up  the  long  slopes  of  the  western  hills,  to  its  last  rest 


be  translated  by  a  different  English  word.  Such 
points,  tlioiigh  small,  are  anything  but  unimportant 
in  connexion  with  these  ancient  and  peculiar  records. 
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in  the  buryiiio;-plaoo  of  Jlanouh  his  fatlior  (Jiid>r 
-Mil.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12).  [D\n  1  fn 
the  gene<ilogicil  records  of  1  Chrou.  the  reiationship 
between  tshtaol,  Zareah,  and  Kh-jath-jearim  is  still 
nianitaiued.     [Kshtaulites.] 

in  the  Onumasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
t-shtaol  IS  twice  mentioned— (1)  as  Astaol  of  Judah, 
described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho  ;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
ot  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  latter 
''.uu'°'i.,','^"'^''  '"  ''^'^^•""'-'^"ce  with  the  indications 
ot  the  Bible.  In  more  modern  times,  however,  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zoiah  has  been  recoo-nized  as 
Surah  (Rob.  ii.  14,  16,  224,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tihcation  ot  Eshtiiol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(102)  mentions  a  village  named  St  ml,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  ap,'u-t  tl-om  the  fact  that  this  is  corro- 
borated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map  the 
situation  IS  too  tar  west  to  be  "  behind  Kirjatli- 
jearim  if  Auryet  el-enah  be  Kirjath-jearim.  The 
vil  age  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Velde,  leshua,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  (iii. 
150),  IS  nearer  the  requisite  position  :  but  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to  admit 
ot  identification.  rn  -i 

ESHTAULITES,  THE  (^^SW^Nn,  accur. 
"the  Eshtaulite,"  in  sing.  numberVw'oi  ^'^crOadix, 
Alex.  01  Eadaw\a7oi ;  Esthaolitae),  with  the  Za- 
reathites,  ware  among  the  families  of  Kii  jath-ieai-im 

(1  Chr.  ii.  53).       [ESHTAOL.] 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH'  {V'\'Om'i<  and 
nbr}L"N;  ;    the   latter   occurs   in   Josh.  xv'.  only : 
"Eo-eoMw;  Alex.  'Eo-0e/i£i  ;  corruptly  "Es  Ka\  Mdv 
KoL  T^y  Tf>a,  'Eaea-,  Memo,  Estemo),  a  town 
ot  Judah,  m    the  momitains ;    one   of  the    o-roup 
containing  ^  Dejur    (Josh.    xv.    50).      With    its 
"suburbs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(XXI.   14;    1   Chr.  vi.   57).      It  was  one   of  the 
places  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  dm-ino- 
the  long  period    of  their  wmiderings;  and  to  his 
triends  there  he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Amalekites   (1   Sam.  xxx.   28,   comp.   31)       The 
place  was  known   in    the   time   of  Eusebius   and 
Jerome  (praegrandis  vicus),  tliougli  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  locality  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to 
determine  it  (Ouom.  Esthemo).     But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  It  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Kobinson 
at  Senm'a,  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron 
on  the  great  road  from  el-MUh,  containing  con- 
siderable ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  other  viUages  still  bearing  the  names  of  its  com- 
panions  in  the   list   of  Josh.    xv. ;    Anab,  Socoh, 
Jattir,  &c.       (See  Robinson,  i.  494,  ii.  204    5  • 
Schwarz,  105.)  ' 

In  the  lists— half  genealogical,  half  topogi-aphical 
— ot  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.  Esh- 
tenioa  occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  "the  father 
ot  Eshtemoa  '  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah  all  towns  in  the  same  locality  being  named 
in  the  tollowing  verse.  Eshtemoa  appearslo  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certiiin  Mered,  the  three  other  town,  bv 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  {^Chronik,  adloc).  In  verse  19  the  name 
appears  to  belong  to  an  actual  person,  "  Eshtemoa 
the  Maachathite."  rp  -i 

ESH'TON  (lin^^N  ;  'A,rcra0ciy;  Esthon),\ 
name  which  occurs' in'  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  II,  12).      Mehir  was  "^he  father  of 
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Eshton,  and  amongst  the  names  of  his  four  children 
are  two— Beth-raj.ha  and  Ir-nahash— which  have 
ttie  ajipeai-ance  ot  being  names,  not  of  persons,  but 
ot  places.  ^(.-j 

ES'LI  (Kec.  T.  'Eo-A,',  B  'EffAe,',  probably  = 
I.T'PVX,  AzALiAH  ;  Esli,  Cod.  Amiat.  HesU),  son 
of  Nagge  or  Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the 
genealogyof  Chiist  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey, 
brenealogies,  &c.,  136. 

ESOEA  (A,Va>pc{ ;  Vulg.  omits  :  the  Peschito 
Synac  reads  Bcthchorn),  a  place  fortified  by  the 
Jevvs  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
Holofernes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zorah 
(bimonis  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification 
has  yet  been  arnved  at.  The  Syriac  reading  sug- 
gests Betli-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

1  f^^'^^l^^"/^^  Alex. 'ECp/A;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  IX.  .A.      [AZAREEL,  or  Sharai.] 

ESEOM  (Rec  T.  'E^pc^^ ;  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  Effpwv;  Esrom),  Matt.  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  33. 
[Hezron.] 

ESSE'NES.      1.  In   describing    the   ditlerent 
sects  which  existed  among  the   Jews  in  his   own 
time,   Josephus  dwells  at  jri-eat  length   and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Essencs,  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a   spiritual   knowledge   of  the  Divine   Law 
An  analogous   sect,  marked,  however,  bv  charac- 
tenstic  differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Thera- 
peutae,  and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus 
{B.  J.  u.  8  ;  Ant  xiii.  5,  §9,  xv.  10,  §4  f.,  xviii.  I 
§2  ff.)  and  Philo  {Quod  oinn.  prob.  liber    S12  if' 
Fragm    ap.   Euseb.  Pruep.  Ev.  De  vita  contem- 
ptatwa),  and  the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  (ff.  J{  v 
17),  later  writers   have  frequently   discussed  the' 
relation  which  these  Jewish  mystics  occupied  to- 
wards the  popular  religion  of  the  time,  and  more 
particularly  towards  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
!•  or  It  IS  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  existence 
of  such  sects  appears  to  be  imrecognised  both  in  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature 

2.  The  name  Esse7ie  {'Effcrnvoi,  Joseph.  Essent, 
nm.)  or  Essaean  ('Eo-traroi  Philo ;   Jos.  B  J  i 
3,  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.     Vai-ious  de- 
rivations have   been   proposed  for  it,  and  all  aie 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.     Some  have  con- 
!«;'*^d  it  with  n»Dn  CA,r;Saros)  '^puritan,"  or 
',,,,'  "  ^'''^  retiring,"  or  jm,  "  the  servant  (of 
<'od);     others,  again,  find  the  root  in  NDN  "  io 
heal"  (Baur),  or  XDH  "  to  bathe"  (Griitz);    Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connexion  with  the  Greek  Uios,  holy  {Quod  omm. 
prob.   lib.   §12)  ;   and   Epiphanius   interpreted   the 
collateral  form  'Ocra-rivol  as  meaning  "  the  stout 
race"  {(XTi^aphv  yivos,  Haar.  xix.  i.  e.  POH).      It 
seems   more   likely   that   Essene    represents    pfn, 
"  seers  "   (so  Suidas  =  0ewp7jTiKol,  Hilgenfeld)   or 
PNtJTI,    "  the    silent,    the    mysterious "    (Jost). 
Josephus  represents  JL*'n  (LXX.  \oye7ov),    "the 
High  Priest's  breastplate,"  by  'Eo-(rijj/ijs,interpretino- 
the  word  as  equivalent  to  A J7101/ "  oracle  "  (Ant. 
iii.  7,  §5).     Comp.  Jost,  Ocsch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207 
n. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apok.  Til  f. ;  Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  iv.  420  n. 

2.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organisation. 
The  communities  which  were  foinu-d  out  of  them 
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were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished 
by  an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by 
any  special  code  of  doctrines ;  and  like  the  Cha- 
sidim  of  earlier  times  [Assideans],  they  were 
confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law 
'Pharisees).  The  growth  of  Essenism  was  a 
natural  residt  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
called  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  do- 
minion ;  aiid  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabaean  age 
there  was  a  continuous  eflbrt  among  the  stricter 
Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard  of  holiness. 
Hacli  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  their  successors,  who  earned  the 
laws  of  purity  still  further;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (D''"12n 
"  the  companions,  the  icise")  gave  place  to  others 
boimd  by  a  more  rigid  rule ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Judas,  the 
earliest  Essene  who  is  mentioned  (c.  110  B.C.), 
appears  living  in  ordinary  society  (Jos.  £.  J.  i.  3, 
§.')).  Menahem,  according  to  tradition  a  colleague 
of  Hillel,  was  a  fi-iend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon 
his  sect  the  favour  of  the  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10, 
§5).  But  by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business. 
From  the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to 
realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  fomied, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their 
ancient  faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stcod  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  wliich  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigour  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

3.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  com- 
mon society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to  indivi- 
dual cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  named 
from  them  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  'EcrffTjr&ic  irvKrj), 
but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  "  one  third  of  the 
day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third 
to  labour"  (Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  458). 
Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as  allowing 
maiTiage  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  piactice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated 
communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which 
is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions.  These 
were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date.  The 
candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  tempeiance  by  obsen'ing  tlie  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  {t^u  ahr^v  Siairav).  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  character  (tJi  ?i6os)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period  when  the 
novice  bound  Ifimself  "  by  awful  oaths  " — though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
— to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  lionesty,  and 
secresy,  "  presen'ing  alike  the  books  of  their  sect,  and 
the  names  of  the  antjels"  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §7). 

4.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  liy  an  internal 
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jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  coidd  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house ;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labour — especially  agriculture — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes ;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Quod  om.  prob.  I.  §12.  p.  877  M.)  ;  and, 
according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  three  rides,  "  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man"  (Philo,  I.  c). 

5.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  fiora  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honoui'ed  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  obsei-ved  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness ;  and  though  they  were  unable 
to  offer  sacrifices  at  Jerasalem,  probably  ti-om 
regard  to  purity  (Sia^opt^TTjrt  ayveicov),  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  5):  at  the  same 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
soul.  They  studied  and  practised  with  signal 
success,  according  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §5 ;  B.  J. 
i.  3,  §5)  ;  and  familiar  intercom'se  with  nature 
gave  them  an  imusual  knowledge  of  physical 
truths.  They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the 
absolute  power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii.  1,  §5)  ;  and  disparaged  the 
various  forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or 
beyond  the  range  of  man  (Philo,  I.  c.  p.  877). 

6.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  /.  c),  and  Jose- 
phus says  that  there  were  "  more  than  4000  "  who 
obsei-ved  their  ride  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §o).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  X.W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Seii  (Philo;  Plin.  U.  cc),  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §4.  Cf. 
[HippoL]  Philos.  ix.  20). 

7.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  "  the  pious,"  "  the  weakly  "  (J.  e.  with 
study),  "  the  retiring,"  their  maxims  are  quoted 
with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  pieserved 
in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of  the 
Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  Dec.  1846,  pp. 
451  ff.  Mmatsschrift,  1853,  pp.  37  ff'.).  The 
fom-  stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  doctors  {Chagii^a,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  I.  c.  451) 
coiTespond  in  a  singidar  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have 
been  divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §10) ;  and  the 
periods  of  probation  qbsei"ved  in  the  two  cases  offer 
similar  coincidences. 

8.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "  Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miraculous  enei'gy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  resj)ect ;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Fnmkel, 
Mumdsschrift,  1853,  pp.  62  fT.,  68,  71). 
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9.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Out  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  fiom  its  intimate  connexion  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  ana- 
logous forms ;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutae.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labours  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation ;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labour,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion. 
The  "  whole  day,  flom  sunrise  to  sunset,  was 
spent  in  mental  discipline."  .  Bodily  wants  were 
often  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  "  meat  and  drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  Be  vit.  contenipl.  §-4). 

10.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in 
its  extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametricid-ly  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  teach- 
ing. The  dangers  which  it  involved  wei-e  far 
more  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they 
were  to  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  simi- 
larity between  Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in 
the  common  element  of  true  Judaism  ;  and  there 
is  little  excuse  for  modem  writers  who  follow  the 
error  of  Eusebius,  and  confound  the  society  of  the 
Therapeutae  with  Christian  brotherhoods.  Nation- 
ally, however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position 
as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally 
called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the 
longing  for  the  new,  but  in  this  case  without  the 
promise.  In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming 
"  kingdom "  they  could  proclaim  only  individual 
pmity  and  isolation.  At  a  later  time  traces  of 
Essenism  appear  in  the  Clementines,  and  the 
strange  account  which  Epiphanius  gives  of  the 
Osseni  {'Offtrrivoi)  appears  to  point  to  some  combina- 
tion of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian  doctrines  [Haer. 
xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Essenes  disappear 
from  history.  The  character  of  Judaism  was  changed, 
and  ascetic  Pharisaism  became  almost  impossible. 

11.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modern 
essays,  the  most  original  and  impoilant  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Zeitschrift,  1846,  pp.  441-461, 
and  Monatsschrift,  1853,  30  If.,  taken  in  cou- 
jimction  with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenth.  i.  207  S.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld 
{Jud.  Apokalyptik.  245  ft".)  is  interesting  and  inge- 
nious, but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to 
the  writer's  theory  (cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  B. 
Ezra,  60).  Gfrorer  {Philo,  ii.  299  ft\),  Diihne 
(.hid.- Alex.  Relig.-Philos.  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald 
(Gesch.  d.  Volk.  Isr.  iv.  420  ff.),  aU  contribute 
impoi-tant  sketches  from  their  respective  points  of 
view.  The  earlier  literature,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any 
value,  is  .embodied  in  these  works.        [B.  F.  W.] 

ESTHER  ("iripN,  the  planet  Venus ;  'Eo-0^p), 
the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abi- 
hail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite 
[MORDECAI,  and  cousin  of  Mordecai].  The  ex- 
planation of  her  old  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
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of  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 
with  the  foiTnula,  "IRDX  N^H,  "that  is  Esther" 
(Est.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  ad- 
dition of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27  ; 
Josh.  XV.  10,  &c.).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjaminj  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shushan  the  palace."  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattei'ed  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert 
this  great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  turn  upon' 
Haman  the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the 
Jews,  and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she 
changed  their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, into  light  and  gladness  .and  joy  and  honour, 
and  became  for  ever  especially  honoured  amongst 
her  countrymen,  are  fully  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  feast  of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  Lots,  was 
appointed  by  Esther  and  Jlordecai  to  be  kept  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (February  and 
JIarch)  in  commemoration  of  this  great  deliverance. 
[PURIJI.]  The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the 
last  thing  recorded  other  (v.  32).  The  continuous 
celebration  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present 
day  is  thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  book.     [Esther,  Book  of.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  histoiy  are — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuerus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  son 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision  ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  Amestris  ?  Smely  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  iilentify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  leign.  Dai-ius,  the  eldest,  had  manned 
immediately  after  the  return  fiom  Greece.  Esther 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of  cha- 
racter of  the  two  queens.     The  truth  is  that  his- 
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Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September  of  his  7th  year. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and 
different  views  of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion, i.  236,  243,  297,  sqq.,  and  Petav.  de  doctr. 
temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who  mal^e  Esther  wife  of 
Ai-taxerxes  Longim.,  following;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6, 
as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the  apocryphal  Esther ; 
J.  h'calig.  (de  emend,  temp.  vi.  591;  Animadv. 
Euseb.  100)  making  Ahasuerus,  Xerxes ;  Usher 
(Annal.  Vet.  Test.)  making  him  Darius  Hystaspis  ; 
Loftus,  Chaldaea,  &c.  Eusebius  (Canon.  Chron. 
388,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes 
Longim.,  on  the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  following  the  Jews,  who  make  Darius 
CoJomanus  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  Esther !  It  is  most 
observable  that  all  Petavius's  and  Prideaux's  argu- 
ments against  Scaliger's  view  apply  solely  to  tho 
statement  that  Esther  is  Amestris.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  ol 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artjixerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
ITordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  rfiimes  of  the  chamberlains  and 
eunuchs,  and  Haman's  wife  and  sons,  and  of  the 
customs  and  regiilations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  private  aflairs  both  of  Elsther  and 
Mordecai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter 
being  himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  it-self  pro- 
bable that  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who 
held  high  offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  -wi'ote  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they 
took  a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  like- 
wise. The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  men- 
tion of  Mordecai's  elevation  and  government,  agrees 
also  well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further 
sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  .Tews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many 
others.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meiint 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  per- 
haps the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different  fomi 
in  the  LXX.,''  and  the  tianslatious  therefrom, 
from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the 
canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the 
above  observations  refer ;  and  next  of  the  Greek 
book  with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical 
I'lsTiiion  then  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa  or 
D''3-iri3  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion  of 
them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  ni?JO.  It 
is  Bometimes  emphatically  cajle  1  Megillah,  without 
other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonides  that 
in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hagio- 
graphical  books  will  pass  away,  except  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pentateuch. 
This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews  iu  their 
synagogues  at  the  feast  of  I'uiim,  when  it  was,  and 

,=>  It  is  not  intenilod  -by  this  expression  to  imply  j  The  term  LXX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek 
that  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek    volume  as  wc  now  have  it. 
werct   also   the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  iidditions.  | 


tory  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  and  Esther. 
Herodotus  only  happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes' 
wives;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed 
either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  But  since  we 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Xerxes  to  have  sevei-al  wives,  besides  their 
concubines ;  that  Cyrus  had  several  (Herod,  iii.  3) ; 
that  Cambyses  had  four  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  68);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69)  ;  and  that  Darius 
nad  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
passlni),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
vnves  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  v/as  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
tliat  a  special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  tltvonrite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose 
offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  io  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  iu  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution  ;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
fiivour  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  infiuence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  manners, 
since  she  "  obtained  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was  raised 
up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  avert 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  afford 
them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth  and 
peace  in  their  cai)tivity,  is  also  manifest  from  the 
Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the  senti- 
ments put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal  author 
of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  because  of 
the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the  second 
day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at  Shushan, 
IS  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feelings  of  her 
age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  stitndard 
of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and  country 
insteaii.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking  con- 
tra-st,  both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifications 
of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  some  later  commentators.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes  was 
li.C.  488,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474  (Clinton, 
/''.  //.),  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles  of  Plataea 
and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
(Diod.  Sic.  xi.  ^'.16)  to  Susa,  happened,  according  to 
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is  still  in  some  synaiiogucs,  the  custom  at  the  meii- 
ti(in  of  Hammi's   name   to  hiss,   and   stamp,  and 
olonch  the  tist,  and  cry,  Let  his  name  be  blotted 
out,  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.     It  is  said 
also  that  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.     Even  in  writing  the  names 
of  Haman's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of 
Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman .     For 
these  ten  names  are  written  in  three  perpendicular 
columns  of  3,  3,  4,  as  if  they  were  hanging  upon 
three  parallel    cords,   three   upon    each    cord,  one 
above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of  Haman's 
sons   (Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Literat.  vol.  ii.  p.  349). 
The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton's  Polyglott,'' 
inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on  the  gallows, 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween each ;  according  to  wliich  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at 
intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.     It  is  added 
that  Zeresh  and  Haman's  seventy  surviving  sons  fled, 
and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.     It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  occm-  in  it.     Some  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat  stag- 
gered at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  trausciipt,  under  Divine  inspiration, 
fi-om  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
that  being  meant  to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  Sacred 
name  was  wisely  omitted.     Baxter  (Saint's  Rest, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to 
the  ground  the  book  of  Esther,  because  the  name  of 
God   was   not   in    it.      But   Wolf  (B.  IT.  pt.   ii. 
p.  90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed   by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to 
express  their  hatred  of  Haman.     Certain  it  is  that 
this  book  was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
and  is  named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumera- 
tion   of  the  books   composing   it,  from    Josephus 
downwards.     Jerome  mentions  it  by  name  in  the 
Prolog.  Gal.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  in  the 
preface  to  Esther  ;  as  does  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
and  de  Doctr.   Christ.,    and   Origen,  as  cited  by 
Eusebius  (Jlist.  Ecclcs.  vi.  25),  and  many  others. 
Some   modern    commentators,   both    English    and 
Gernian,  have  objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
as  improbable ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic. 
relates,  that  Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at 
Thermopylae  on   purpose  that  they  might  be  all 
killed,  because  he  thought  they  wei-e  not  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it 
is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given 
))ermission  to   Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand 
strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented 
to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his 
laws.     Nor  again,  when  we  remember  what  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made 
at  banquets,  can   we   deem  it  incredible  that   he 
should  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse 
the  decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable. 
It  is  likely  too  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents 
of  Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would 
rather  rejoice  at  their  destruction.     In  all  other  re- 

''  There  are  two  Targums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
(iute.     Sec  Wolf's  Bibl.  Hebr.  I'ars  11,  1171-81. 

'-  Dr.  W.  Lee  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
of  the  kisloiical  character  of  the  book  derived  from 
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spocts  the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  allbrd  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual 
way  in  which  die  author  of  2  Mace.  xv.  36  alludes 
to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
dochaeus's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Di-. 
Lee  (quoted  in  Whiston's  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  "  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Pmim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  ^ 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esthei-'s 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help,  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savour 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of 
Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles  ;  generally  pure, 
but  mixed  with  some  woi'ds  of  Persian  origin,  and 
some  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  older 
Hebrew,  such  as  "IDKD,  fV-ta,  p^'jlQ  t2''3"lK'. 
In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book  of  Esther 
pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of  ' 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritzsche, 
A.  and  B.),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,   interspersed,d    and 
added  at  the  close.     Kead    in  Greek  it   makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  g.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself.     The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed.     Then,  in  the 
third   chapter,  a  pretended   copy  of  Artaxerxes 's 
decree    for   the   destruction    of    the   Jews   added, 
written  in  thorough  Greek  style,  a  prayer  of  5Ior- 
decai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter,  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses  herself  for 
being  wife  to  the  uncircumcised  king,  and  denies 
having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at  the  table 
of  Haman  ;  an  amplification  of  v.  1-3  ;  a  pretended 
copy  of  Artaxerxes's  letter  for  reversing  the  previous 
decree,  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in  ch.  viii., 
in  which  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is 
accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire 
from   the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable 
proof  of  this  portion  having  been  composed  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and   lastly  an  addition   to   the  tenth   chapter,  in 
which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  fulfilled 
in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory  to 
God,  and  prescribes  the  observations  of  the  feast  of 
the  14th   and    15th    Adai-.      The   whole  book    is 
closed  with  the  following  entry : — "  In  the  fourth 
year   of  the  reign  of  Ptolumaeus   and  Cleopatra, 
Dositheus,  who  said   he  was  a  priest  and  Lcvito, 
and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  ofPhurim, 
which  they  said  was  the  s;ime,  and  that  Lysimachus. 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  had 
interpreted  it."       This  entiy  was   apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of 


the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  as  on  other  points  {Inspir. 
ofJI.  S.  430,  sqq.). 

<1  The  Targum   to   Esther   conUiins   other  copious 
embellishments  and  amplifications.     [Mordecai.] 
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Esther,  by  pretendiug  that  it  was  a  certified 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  is  here  meant,"  began  to  reign 
B.C.  181.  Though,  however,  the  interpolations  of 
the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest,  tliey  make  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But  the  Apocry- 
phal additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  editions 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
incomprehensible;  the  histoiy  of  which  is  this: — 
\Vhen  Jerome  translated  the  book  of  Esther,  he 
first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  alone  as  being 
alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end  a  ver- 
sion in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  wliich  he 
found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in,  and 
marking  them  all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  pas- 
sage so  given  is  that  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  inmiediately  pre- 
cedes it),  ending  with  the  above  entry  about  Dosi- 
theus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Frooemium,  which  he  says  foi-ms  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with 
what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  x-i. ;  and  so  pro- 
ceeds with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subsequent 
editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have  been 
printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as 
if  they  formed  a  nan-ative  in  continuance  of  the 
Canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  this 
arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1),  wliich  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2),  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Frooemium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  begin- 
ning the  metrical  Megilloth.  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubt- 
less for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  called 
C.  Friderico-Aiigustanns,  Esther  immediately  fol- 
lows Xehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B),  and 
precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains  the 
Apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied  from 
one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with  his  own 
hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and  is  ascribed 
by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century. 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  Apocryplial 
books,  and  additions  to  Canonical  Scriptine,  which 
appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Susannah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  f:c., 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
events  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  especially 
upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  their  behalf, 
probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations  of  God's 
special  care  tor  Israel.  Traditional  stories  would  be 
lijcely  to  be  current  among  them,  and  these  would 
be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
with  additions  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writers. 


'  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
1  Maec.  ;  e.  g.  x.  57,  xi.  12  ;  cf.  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii. 
4,  §1,  5,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  p.  393.  Dosithous 
seems  to  be  a  Greek  version  of  Mattithiah ;  rtoleiny 
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The  most  popular  among  them,  or  those  which  had 
most  of  an  historical  basis,  or  Avhich  were  written 
by  men  of  most  weight,  or  whose  origin  was  lost 
iu  the  most  remote  antiquity,  or  which  most  grati- 
fied the  national  feelings,  would  acquire  something 
of  sacred  authority  (especially  in  the  absence  of  real 
inspiration  dictating  fresh  Scriptures),  and  get  ad- 
mitted into  the  volume  of  Scripture,  less  ligidly 
fenced  by  the  Hellenistic  than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews. 
No  subject  would  be  more  likely  to  engage  the 
thoughts,  and  exercise  the  pens  of  such  writers, 
than  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  intervention  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies  iu  their 
stead.  Those  who  made  the  additions  to  the  He- 
brew narrative  according  to  the  religious  taste  and 
feeling  of  their  own  times,  probably  acted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  others  have  often  done,  who  have 
added  florid  architectural  ornaments  to  temples 
which  were  too  plain  for  their  own  coiTupted  taste. 
The  account  which  Josephus  follows  seems  to  have 
contained  yet  farther  particulars,  as,  e.  g.  the  name 
of  the  Eunuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the 
conspiracy  to  Mordecai ;  other  passages  from  the 
Persian  Chronicles  read  to  Ahasuerus,  besides  that 
relating  to  Mordecai,  and  amplifications  of  the  king's 
speech  to  Haman,  &c.  It  is  of  this  LXX.  version 
that  Athanasius  (^Fest.  Epist.  39,  Oxf.  transl.) 
spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to  the 
non-canonical  books  ;  and  this  also  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  Canonical 
books,  Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.g.  in  those  of 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory  Nizanzen,  unless  in 
these  it  is  included  under  some  other  book,  as 
Ruth,  or  Esdras  *^  (see  Whitiker.  JJisput.  on  H. 
Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58 ;  Cosins  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr.  49,  50).  Origen,  singularly  enough,  takes  a 
different  line  in  his  Ep.  to  Africanus  (Oper.  i.  14). 
He  defends  the  canonicity  of  these  Greelc  additions, 
though  he  admits  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
His  sole  argument,  unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  i.s 
the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  churches,  an  argument 
which  embraces  equally  all  the  Apocryplial  books. 
Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being 
in  the  Hebrew  essential  to  canonicity,  as  .lerome 
did  later.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the 
whole  book  of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vata- 
blus  says  that  prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful 
whether  or  no  Esther  was  to  be  included  in  the 
Canon,  some  authors  affirming,  and  some  denying 
it.  He  afterwards  qualifies  the  statement  by  saj'ing 
that  at  all  events  the  seven  last  chapters  were 
doubtful.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the 
example  of  Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hinc  inde  quo- 
rumdam  Scriptorum  temeritate  insertas,"  and 
thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  Josephus, 
but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability.  The 
manner  and  the  order  in  which  Josephus  cites 
them  (^Ant.  xi.  vi.)  show  that  they  had  al- 
ready in  his  days  obtained  currency  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
as  we  know  from  tlie  way  in  which  he  cites  other 
Apocryphal  books  that  they  were  current  like- 
wise ;  with  others  which  are  now  lost.  For  it  was 
probably  from  such  that  Josephus  derived  his  stories 


was  also  a  common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

'  "  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the 
^■ulgatc." — Lee's  Dissert,  on  Id  Esdras,  p.  25. 
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about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and  the  temple  on 
Movint  Gerizini,  and  the  meeting  of  the  High-priest 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  But  these,  not  having 
liappened  to  be  bound  up  with  the  LXX.,  perished. 
However,  the  marvellous  purity  with  which  the 
Hebrew  Canon  has  been  preserved,  under  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  is  brought  out  into  very  strong 
light,  by  the  contrast  of  the  Greek  volume.  Kor 
is  it  uninteresting  to  observe  how  the  relaxation  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  national  character,  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  implied  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  Greek  names,  seems  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  less  jealous,  and  con- 
sequently a  less  trustworthy  guardianship  of  their 
great  national  tre;isure,  "  the  oracles  of  God." 

See  further,  Bishop  Cosins,  on  the  Canon  of 
H.  S.  ;  Wolf's  Bibl.  Hehr.  11,  88,  and  passim; 
Hotting.  Thesaur.  494;  Walton,  Proleg.  is.  §13; 
Whitaker,  Disput.  of  Script,  ch.  viii. ;  Dr.  0.  F. 
Fritzsche,  Zusdtze  z'um  Bucke  Esther  ;  Baumgarten 
de  Fide  Lib.  Esther,  &c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'TAM  (DD"'];  ;  AiVaV;  Etam).  1.  A  village 
("l^ri)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only  in  the 
list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  six.  7) ;  but 
that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  five, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities  of 
Simeon  appear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22).  Dif- 
ferent from  this,  therefore,  was : — 

2.  A  place  in  Judah^  fortified  and  gan-isoned  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  si.  6).  From  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  vrhich 
the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  sv.  60,  "  The- 
coa  and  Ephi-atha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Phagor  and 
Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  are  shown  below  for 
believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  clifi"  Etam  being 
one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which  abound 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  spring  of  En- 
hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains  which  have 
procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of 
the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-gi'ounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.     (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  A  name  occunnng  in  the  lists  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  refen-ing 
to  the  place  named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse. 

E'TAM,  THE  EOCK  (2^7  y^.D  ;  v  Trdrpa 
'Hra/i,  for  Alex,  see  below ;  Joseph.  AlTav ; 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (such 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Sela')  into  a  cleft, 
or  chasm  (F|''yD  ;  A.  V.  "  top")  of  which,  Samson 
retired  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timuite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8,  11*). 
This  natural  stronghold  (irerpa  5'  iffrlv  ox^po., 
Jos.  Ant.  v.  8,  §8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or 
Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19). 
These  names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none 
of  them  have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  com- 

*  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
passage,  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  inserting  the 
words  TTopa  ToO  xe'f'PP'"'!  "  ^y  the  torrent,"  before 
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paratively  nan'ow  circle  to  which  Samson's  ex- 
ploits appear  to  have  been  confined.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  141)  would  identify  Lehi  with  Lckiych, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Beei'sheba,  but  this  has 
nothing  beyond  its  name  to  recommend  it.  The 
name  Etam,  however,  was  held  by  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which  from  other  sources  is 
known  to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely 
luieven  and  broken  country  round  the  modem 
Urtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the  adventure 
of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant  from  Timnah 
to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  too 
far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of  him  ;  for  even  at 
Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from  Philistia,  they 
had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time  of  their  great 
enemy  king  David.  In  the  abundant  springs  and 
the  numerous  eminences  of  the  disti  ict  round  Urtas, 
the  clift'Etam,  Ramath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  may 
be  yet  discovered.  [G.] 

E'THAM.  [ExoDCS,  the,  p.  599.] 
E'THAN  (irT'S  ;  TaMv,  Aledfi ;  Ethan).  The 
name  of  several  persons.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ex- 
celled by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ixxsix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned — 
with  the  same  brothers  as  before — asasonof  Zerah, 
the  son  of  Judah.  [Darda  ;  Ezrahite.]  But 
being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a  difierent 
person  from 

2.  Son  of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah  ;  a  Merarite  Le\'ite, 
head  of  that  family  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44;  hebr.  29),  and  spoken  of  as  a 
"  singer."  With  Heman  and  Asaph  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  families  of  Levites  Ethan  was  ap- 
pointed to  sound  with  cymbals  (xv.  17,  19).  From 
the  fact  that  in  other  passages  of  these  books  the 
three  names  are  given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  two 
names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man,  or  are  iden- 
tical ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  show  that  Ethan  the  singer  was 
the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  though  it  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should  be  two  pei- 
sons  named  Heman  and  Ethan  so  closely  connected 
in  two  difierent  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  heb.  27).  In  the 
reversed  genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of 
this  chap.)  Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the 
son  of  Zimmah. 

ETHANBI.     [MoxTHS.] 

ETHBA'AL  (Py^riX;  'Edpda\  ;  Joseph.  '186- 
/3aA.os ;  Ethhaal),  king' of  Sidon  and  father  of 
Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  13,  §1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the 
Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidouians.  We  may  thus 
identify  him  with  Eithobalus  {Y-lQw^aXos),  noticed 
by  Menander  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18),  a  priest  of 
Astarte,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Pheles, 
usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50 
vears  elapsed  between  the  deaths  of  Hiram  and 
"Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal's  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  B.C.  940-908.     The  variation  in  the  name 

the  mention  of  the  rock.  In  ver.  1 1  the  reading 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 
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Ls  easily  explained  ;  Eihhc\i\\  =  vjith  Baal ;  Ithobalus 
OyniriK)  =  Baal  with  him,  which  is  preferable 
ill  pi  lint  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbiial  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idola- 
trous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.  [W.  L.  B.] 
ETHER  OnV  ;  'ledK,  'ledep,   Alex.  'A(p4p, 

Beflf'p  ;  Ether,  Athar),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  low  country,  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  42) 
allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32,  Tochen 
is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his  Onomasticon 
Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether  and  as  Jether 
(in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with  Jattir,  a 
city  of  priests  and  containing  friends  of  David  dui'ing 
his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was  then  a  considerable 
place  (KcifiT)  jueyicTTT)),  retaining  the  name  of  Jethira 
or  Etera,  very  near  Malatha  in  the  interior  of  the 
district  of  Daroma,  that  is  in  the  desert  country  below 
Hebron  and  to  the  cast  of  Beeisheba.  The  name  of 
Ether  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  existing 
remains ;  but  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar 
in  this  direction  (^llemoir,  311).  [G.] 

ETHIOTIA   ({^'13;    AlOioiria;    Acthiopia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "  Aethiopia"  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Gush," 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kor- 
dvfitn,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and   in  its  more 
definite   sense  the   kingdom   of   Meroe,    from    the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.     The  only  direction 
in    which    a   clear   boundary    can   be   fixed   is   in 
the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  "  Ethiopia"  is  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  native  Egyptian  name  "  Ethaush,"  which  bears 
a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile  form 
"  Aethiops  ;"  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as 
expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aWoi,  "  to 
burn,"  and  ^i|/,  "  a  countenance").     The  Hebrews 
transfomied  the  ethnical  designation  "  Gush  "  into  a 
territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the  latter 
sense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cushite  race. 
J^CuSH.]     The  Hebrews  do  not  appeal-  to  have  had 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself, 
though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them 
through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.    They  were, 
however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Ez.  xxix. 
1 0)  ;  and  they  describe  it  as  a  well- watered  coimtry 
lying  "by  the  side  of"   (A.  V.   "beyond")   the 
waters  of  Gush  (Is.  xviii.  1  ;  Zeph.  iii.  10),  being 
traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  by 
the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.   'The  Nile  descends  with 
a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its  course,  forming  a 
series  of  cataracts  :  its  violence  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2,  "  whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled."     The  Hebrews  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  cluyactenstics,  the 
words  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  land  shadowing 
with  wings"  (Is.  xviii.  1),  admitting  of  the  sense 
"  the  laud  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,"  the  shadows 
falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different  periods 
of  the  year — a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers  (conip.  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  133,  afi.(pl(rKioi ;  Virg.  Uct.  x.  68 ;  Plin.  ii.  7.5). 
The  ])a]>yriis  Iwats  ("  vessels  of  bulrush&s,"  Is.  xviii. 
2),  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  lieing  carried  on 
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men's  backs  when  necessary,  wei's  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"merchandise"  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "  men  of  stature ;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"scattered,"  substitute  "  tall  ").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20,  114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  teiTn  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  being 
selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occa-sion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Ghr.  xxi.  16) ;  but  elsewhere 
they  are  connected  with  African  nations,  particularly 
Egypt  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  ;  Is.  xx.  3,4,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14), 
Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud  (Ez.  xxx.  5),  and 
the  Sukkiims  (2  Chr.  xii.  3).  They  were  divided 
into  various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabaeans  were  the 
most  powerful.     [Seba;  Sukkiim.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign.  The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  12th  dpiasty,  named 
Osirtasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  During 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  13th 
dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Napata; 
and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  and 
erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  at  Semnch,  Amada,  Soleh,  Ahuosiinbel,  and 
Jebel  Berkel.  The  tradition  of  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Moses  against  the  Ethiopians,  recorded 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  li.  10),  was  doubtless  founded  on 
the  general  superiority  of  the  Egyptians  over  the 
Ethiopians  at  that  period  of  their  history.  The 
22nd  dynasty  still  held  sway  over  Ethiopia,  as  we 
find  Ethiopians  forming  a  portion  of  Shishak's  army 
(2  Ghr.  xii.  3),  and  his  successor  Osorkon  apparently 
described  as  Zerah  "  the  Ethiopian  "  (2  Ghr.  xiv. 
9).  The  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  were  certainly 
Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the  whole  of  Upper  Egyjit, 
and  at  one  period  Lower  Egypt  also,  from  their 
northern  capital,  Napata.  Two  of  these  kings  are 
connected  with  sacred  history,  viz..  So,  probably 
Sehichus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Tarcus,  who 
advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  aid  ofHezekiah  king  ■ 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to 
refer  to  a  subjection  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians 
as  occurring  about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the 
Ethiopians  were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  tind,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that  Esar- 
haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  have 
conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Gambyses  advanced  against 
Meroii  and  subdued  it;  but  the  Persian  rule  did  not 
take  any  root  there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the 
Ptoli'inies  gi'nerally extend  beyond  northorn  Ethio]iia. 
Shoitly  bc'l'oie  our  Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty 
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of  females,  holiling  the  official  title  of  Caiiflacc  (Plin. 
vi.  HS),  held  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  (^vcii  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.  [Candace.]    [VV.  L.  B.] 

ETH'MA  ('Ee^ct,  Alex.  Noo/za  ;  Nohei),  1  Esd. 
ix.  35  ;  apparently  a  corruption  of  Nebo  in  the 
])arallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (pnN  ;  '^(rQavdii,  Alex.  "EvdaSi ; 
Ethnan),  a  descendant  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  fother  of  Tekoa  " 
(1  Ghr.  iv.  7). 

ETH'NI  C^riN  ;  'Aeai/i,  Alex.  'KQavii ; 
Athanai),  a  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  41  ; 
Heb.  2(3). 

EUBU'LUS  {Y.v&ov\os),  a  Christian  at  Rome 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'GETES  (EuepyeTijy,  a  benefactor; 
Ptolemaeus  Eaenjetes),  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honour  (cf.  Plato,  Gorrj.  p.  506  C,  and 
Stiillb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  confen-ed  at  Athens 
by  a  public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title 
w;is  borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III., 
Euergetes  I.,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euer- 
getes  II.,  B.C.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergetes  men- 
tioned in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  has  been 
identified  with  eivch  of  these,  accoi'ding  to  the  ditferent 
views  taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Eccle- 
siasticus ;  Jesus  son  of  Sirach.]    [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'MENES  II.  (EVeVrjs),  king  of  Pergamus, 
succeeded  his  father  Attalus  I.,  B.C.  197,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
growing  republic;  and  at  the  battle  of  JIagnesia 
(n.C.  190)  commanded  his  contingent  in  person 
(Just.  xxxi.  8,  5 ;  App.  Si/r.  34).  After  peace 
was  made  (B.C.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty  ;  and  the  Senate  conferred 
on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia 
(with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  (App.  Si/r.  44;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninten-upted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able con-espondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25) ;  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (B.C.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  tenitory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  from  the  fonner  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers 
insuperable  difficulties.  "  The  Romans  gave  him," 
it  is  said,  "  the  conntry  of  India  and  Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
(aTrb  t5>v  KaW.  x<^P^>'  avTOv)."  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvious 
errors ;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mysia  may  have  stood  originally  tor  Media 
CDO  for  '•ID,  Michaelis),  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
explain  the  origin  of  x'^P"-"  "^^^  ^\v^iKr]v.     It  is 
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»  So  WTiiston,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §2,  note. 

''  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
eunuch  on  his  first  introduction  to  Egypt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife,   his   m;u-riage   and 


barely  possible  that  ''IvZiktjv  may  have  been  ku1>- 
stituted  for  'XuiviKijv  after  MrjSi'aj'  was  ah'cady 
esfaibfished  iu  the  text.  Other  explanations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handh.  ad  loc. ;  Wems- 
dorf,  J)e  fide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  50  ff.,  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EUNATAN  {'^vvardv,  Alex.  ''EXvadav;  En- 
ncujani),  1  Esd.  viii.  44.     [Elnatiian.] 

EUNI'CE  (Ewi'/ct;),  mother  of  Timotheus, 
2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  there  spoken  of  as  possessing  unfeigned 
faith  ;  and  described  in  Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  yvv)) 
'lovSala  TnaTTj.  '  [H.  A.] 

EUNUCH  (□''"ID  ;  ihvovxos,  BKaSias  ;  spado, 
variously  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "eunuch,"  "oflicer," 
and  "  chamberlain,"  apparently  as  though  the  word 
intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were  not  always 
mutilated).*    The  original  Hebrew  word  (root  Arab. 

(j«  vw,  impotens  esse  ad  venerem,  Gesen.  s.  v.) 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  ]\latt.  six.  12,  not  signifying,  as  the 
Greek  evvovxos,  an  office  merely.  The  law,  Deut. 
xxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant  to  thus 
treating  any  Israelite  ;  and  Samuel,  when  describing 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  "his  eunuchs,"  but  does  not 
say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons"  such.  This, 
if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7,  possibly 
implies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreigners.  It 
was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to  treat 
captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not  only  of  tender 
age  (when  a  non-developmeut  of  beard,  and  feminine 
mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues),  but, 
it  should  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  tliat  in  the  latter  case  a 
remnant  of  animal  feeling  is  left ;  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  XX.  4,  XXV.  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi.  366,  and 
Mart.  vi.  67 ;  Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  37  ;  Ter. 
Eun.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a  sexual  function,  though 
fruitless,  is  implied.  Busbequius  {Ep.  iii.  122, 
Ox.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe  the  absence  or  presence 
of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  character  of  the 
mutilation  ;  but  modern  surgery  would  rather  assign 
the  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  operation  as  the 
real  explanation.  It  is  total  among  modern  Turks 
(Tournefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed.  Par.  1717,  tail/es  a 
fleur  de  ventre)  ;  a  precaution  arising  from  mixed 
ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  "  officer" 'Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  "eunuch")  was 
an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the  "  captain 
of  the  guard  ;"  and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  an 
eunuch  often  appeal's,  sometimes  amied,  and  in  a 
warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number 
of  heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  pri- 
soners, and  even  as  officiating  in  religious  cere- 
monies (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  324-6,  334).  A  bloated 
beardless  face  and  double  chin  is  there  their  con- 
ventional type.  Chardin  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  ii. 
283,  ed.  Amsterd.  171 1)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having 
a  harem  of  their  own.  If  Potiphar  had  become 
such  by  operation  for  disease,  by  accident,  or  even 
by  malice,  such  a  mairiage  seems,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  notions,  supposable.''  (See  Grotius 
on  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab. 


the  hirth  of  his  children,  are  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targ-um  Pseudojon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  .50,  and  the  details  given  a{ 
xxxix.  13. 
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i.  290.)  Nor  is  it  wholly  repnirnant  to  that  bar- 
barous social  standard  to  think  that  the  prospect 
of  rank,  honour,  and  royal  confidence,  might  even 
induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a  later 
age,  if  they  showed  an  aptness  for  such  prefeiinent. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voice,  &c., 
might  then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually 
follow.  The  Poti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose 
daughter  Joseph  married,  was  "  priest  of  On,"  and 
no  doubt  a  diii'erent  person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  siv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  mutes,  is  the 
gi'ound  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels, 
part  ii.  §1,  13  ;  Busbeq.  £)j.  i.  p.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mvsterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp.  Esth. 
iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered  by 
the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners],  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  opyava  ffi^vxo.  of  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Ci/i'op.  vii.  5,  §15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential  wit- 
nesses of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 
Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "  chief  ""=  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior  agents 
need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The  complete 
assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latteily  "^ 
of  Judah,  to  the  neighbouring  models  of  despotism, 
is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eunuchs 
(2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  sxiii.  11,  xxv.  19  ;  Is.  Ivi.  3,  4  ; 
Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  16,  lii.  25). 
They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war,"  greater 
trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  inferior 
courage  and  militaiy  vigour,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  X viii.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of 
the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  -(p.  136),  we  find  a  eunuch  mentioned  as 
sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-maiTiage  to  negotiate, 
and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the  Meheter,  or 
chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  always  near 
his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin,  iii.  37), 
and  of  another,  originally  a  Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.  Fryer  {Travels 
in  India  and  Persia,  1698)  and  Chai-din  (ii. 
283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base  and  ready 
tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in  humour, 
and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise;  Clarke  {Travels  in  Europe,  Sic,  part  ii.  §1, 
p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those  whom  it 
is  their  office  to  guai'd.     A  great  number  of  them 

=  Wilkinson  [Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
eunuchs  in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  indeed  (ii.  92),  con- 
firras  his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian  monogamy ; 
but  if  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they 
seemed  at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselves 
concubines  (ib.  181).  From  the  general  beardless 
character  of  Egyptian   heads  it  is  not   easy  to  pro- 
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I  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when  hunting, 
and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  come 
within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  king 
sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run  before 
the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  cry- 
ing out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  This  illustrates 
Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3,  8,  14.  The  moral 
tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well  known  to  be 
the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and 
remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and  often  of 
melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide.  The  fa- 
vour-able description  of  them  in  Xenophon  (I.  c.)  is 
overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confiiTued  by  modern 
obsei-vation.  They  are  not  more  liable  to  disease 
than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  follows  the  foul 
vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The  operation 
itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii.  285) 
says  that  only  one  in  four  sui^vives ;  and  Clot  Bey, 
chief  physician  of  the  Pasha,  states  that  two-thirds 
die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  {Nvh.  329),  is  mis- 
taken, when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal 
in  about  two  out  of  a  hundi-ed  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18  ; 
Is.  xxxix.  7  ;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  8,  §1,  rv.  7,  §4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candace  (Acts -viii.  27).  Michaelis  (ii.  180)  regards 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gioss  poly- 
gamy of  the  Eiist,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish  male 
children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organisation,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance  of 
human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schottgen,  Hor.  Heh.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  evvovxos  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  Y.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain" 
(marg.  "  eunuch ")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 
DHD  ;  and  as .  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii.  20 
and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  In 
Acts  xii.  20  rhv  eiri  rov  koitSjvos  rod  ^acriKews 
may  mean  a  "  chamberlain  "  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  .as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 
inscription,  preserved  in  Walpcle's  Turkey  (ii.  559), 
in  honour  of  P.  Aelius  Alcibiades,  "  chamberlain  of 
the  emperor"  {iirl  koltSovos  26;8.),  the  epithets  in 
which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of  patronage  ex- 
pressed. In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word  iiriTpoT^os 
is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "steward"  (e.g. 
JIatt.  XX.  8  ;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the  one  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed.  For 
further  infonnation,  Salden,  Otia  Theol.  de  Evr- 
michis,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 


noiinee  whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  sculp- 
tures or  not. 

^  2  Chr.  xxviii.  1,  is  remarkable  as  ascribing 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  necessary 
consequence  ;  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  played  an  important  part  at  this  period. 
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EUO'DIAS  (EucoS/a),  a  Christian  woman  at 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2).  The  name  however  is  cor- 
rectly EuODiA,  that  being  the  nominative  case 
ot'  ZvoiSlav.  The  two  persons  whom  St.  Paul 
there  wishes  to  bring  into  accordance  are  both 
women,  referred  to  in  the  following  verse  by  avra7s 
and  a'lrives.  [H.  A.] 

EUPHRA'TES  (TTia  ;  Ev^pdr-qs ;  Euphrates) 
is  probably  a  word  of  A ii;ui  origin,  the  initial  ele- 
ment being  '«,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  .S!«,*in  Zend  hu, 
and  in  Greek  eS  ;  and  the  second  element  being  fra, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
"  the  good  and  aboimding  river."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon 
shortened  to  its  modem  form  of  Frdt,  which  is 
almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses. 
But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by 
the  term  "injn,  han-nahar,  i.e.  "  the  river,"  the 
river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the  shortlived 
vorrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  ,S'.  (|-  P.  App.  §34.) 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli,  25  miles 
K.E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea ;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near 
the  village  of  Diyadin,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  River)  ;  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Murad 
Ghai.  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  i-iver.  Both 
brailches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south-west, 
passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of 
Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kehban-Maden,  nearly  in 
long.  39°  E.  fiom  Greenwich,  having  run  respect- 
ively 400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid, 
and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but 
in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  anti-TauiTis,  and  still  seeming 
as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into  the  Mediten-anean  ; 
but  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal 
ranges  of  Amanus  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run 
parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  gi'eat  dis- 
tance from  it ;  the  river  at  last  desists  from  its  en- 
deavour, and  in  about  lat.  36°  turns  towards  the 
south-east,  and  proceeds  in  this  direction  for  above 
1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Peisian  Gulf. 
The  last  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  downwards. 
Is  through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate ; 
above  Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Sumeisat  (Samo- 
sata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the  most 
part  open  but  hilly  ;  north  of  Sumeisat,  the  stream 
runs  in  a  naiTow  valley  among  high  mountains, 
and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly  650  more 
than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200  short  of  that 
of  the  Indus  ;  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats,  and 
even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney  proved,  for 
small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river  is  gi-eatest 
at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from  its  mouth 
— that  is  to  say,  from  its  jimction  with  the  Khn- 
hour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there  averages 
400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werdi  to 
Lamlun,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  last 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  fhan  120  yards, 
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its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminished  from 
an  average  of  IS  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of 
tributaries  below  the  Khahour,,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  water  in  inigation.  The  river  has  also 
in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency  already 
noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast  marshes, 
which  every  year  more  and  more  cover  the  alluvial 
tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream.  From  this 
cause  its  lower  course  is  continually  varying,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  except  in  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of  the  Eu- 
phrates water  is  poured  into  the  Shat-el-Arab. 

'The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Annenian  high- 
lands. It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigi'is  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Annenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  ( Abyden.  Yr.  8 ) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inunda- 
tion by  turning  the  waters  through  "sluices  into 
canals,  prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in 
channels  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  pro- 
bably merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage 
from  the  MediteiTaneim  to  Babylon  (Her.  i.  185). 
He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon 
the  stream  (i.  194) — and  mentions  that  their  prin- 
cipal freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  probably  Syrian,  as  Annenia  is  too  cold 
for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of  wicker 
work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  sometimes  co- 
vered with  skins,  stiU  abound  on  the  river.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by  the 
Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable  size, 
which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia. 
They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  U\ke  to 
pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thap- 
sacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched 
(Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §11).  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
return  cargoes  against  the  current.  According  to 
Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the  river 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the 
owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  taking  with 
them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus  how- 
ever related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §3)  that  the  Ger- 
rhaeans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not  only  to 
Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  carried 
their  wai-es  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  foiTned  their  principal 
merchandize.  On  the  whole  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  east  and  west  continually  interchanged  their 
most  important  products.  (See  Layard's  Nineveh 
and  Bahijlon,  pp.  536-7.) 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenimt  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  "  to  the  river  of 
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Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deu- 
teronomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  7  ;  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4) ;  and  from  an  im- 
portant passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  it 
appears  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  actually  extend 
itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times  anterior  to  Saul 
(1  Chr.  V.  9).  Here  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  later 
empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems  for  the 
first  time  to  have  eutered  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  promise,  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  Over 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  "  to 
recover  his  boi'der,"  and  "  to  stablish  his  dominion 
by  the  river  Euphrates ;"  and  in  this  object  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  successful ;  in  so  much 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man  of  war, 
6ut  only  inherited  his  father's  dominions,  is  said  to 
have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 
(«'.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  iv.  21  ; 
compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of  Israel  ac- 
tually attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of  the 
original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  their  empire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river 
of  Egypt  {torrens  Aegypti)  to  the  south-west. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Rehoboam ;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "Great  River"  had 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  esta- 
blished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult ;  and  at  the  pomt  where  certain  natural  faci- 
lities fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  tlie  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  early 
times,  to  c(mimand  the  position.  [Carchemish.] 
Hence,  when  Nccho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  "  Carchemish  by  Euphrates  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Ramesside  kings. 
His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Babylonians — who  had  inhe- 
rited the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish"  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  reco- 
vered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  "  Great  River."  It  is 
probably  included  among  the  "  rivers  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  "  remem- 
bered Zion"  and  "wept"  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1)  ;  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldaean  "  waters "  and  "  springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  "  drought,"  that  shall 
"dry  them  up"  (Jor.  1.  38  ;  li.  26).  The  fullil- 
ment  of  tliese  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under  the 
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head  of  Chaldaea.  The  liver  still  brings  down 
as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element 
is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various  water- 
courses along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  dry  ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk  ;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion, 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i. 
191  ;  Xen.  Ci/rop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.  The  brevity  of  Daniel  (v.  30-31)  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fulness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is 
covert,  as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version — "the  passages  are  stopped"  (Jer. 
li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  ^tenn  used  (nilSyD) 
applies  most  properly  to  "  fords  or  ferries  over 
rivers"  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage may  best  be  translated,  "  the  ferries  are  seized  " 
or  "  occupied  ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  186). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana,  See  also  Rawlinson's  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  [G.  R.] 

EUPOL'EMUS  ['Evtt6K(hos),  the  "  son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Accos"  ('A/ckcos  ;  cf.  Neh.  iii. 
4,  21,  &c.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  cir.  B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17  ; 
2  Mace.  iv.  11  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6).  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the  same  name 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  histoi'ian  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  I.  23  ;  yet  cf.  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illustr.  38).  [B.  F.  W.] 

EUROCLYDON  (Eupo/cAuStoy),  the  name 
given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind,  which  off 
the  South  coast  of  Crete  seized  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta.  The  circumsttuices  of  this  gale  are  described 
with  much  pai ticulaiity ;  and  they  admit  of 
abundant  illustration  from  the  experience  of  mo- 
dern seamen  in  the  Levant.  In  the  first  place  it 
came  down  from  the  island  (/car'  avrris),  and 
therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or  less,  from  the 
Northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing  along  the 
South  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the 
way  fiom  Faiu-Havens  toward  Phoenice.  So 
('aptain  Spratt,  K.N.,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens 
with  a  light  southerly  Wjud,  fell  in  with  "  a  strong 
northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida  " 
(Smith,  Voy.  and  Shipicrcck  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  pp. 
97,  245).  Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being  like 
a  typhoon  or  whirlwind  {rv<p<tiviK6s,  A.  V.  "tem- 
pestuous");   and    the  same    authority    speaks    of 
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such  gales  in  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "  aucom- 
pmieJ  by  teirilic  gusts  and  squalls  from  those 
high  mountains"  (^Lifc  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
1856,  ii.  401).  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
change  of  wind  in  the  voyage  befoie  us  (xxvii. 
13,  14)  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  ; 
for  Captain  J.  Stewart,  K.N.,  observes,  in  his 
remaiks  on  the  Archipelago,  that  •'  it  is  always  safe 
to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  northerly 
wind,  as  it  dies  away  gi'adnally,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invariably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind  " 
(Purdy's  Sailhig  Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The 
long  duration  of  the  gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night," 
27),  the  overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("  neither 
sun  nor  stars  appearing,"  20),  and  even  the 
iieavy  rain  which  concluded  the  storm  {rhv  verhv, 
xxviii.  2)  could  easily,  be  matched  with  parallel 
instances  in  modem  times  (see  Voy.  and  Ship- 
wreck, p.  144;  Life  and  Epp.  p.  412).  We 
have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  northerly. 
The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for  determin- 
ing its  direction  with  great  exactitude.  The  vessel 
was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to  Clauda 
(xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that  she 
would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17). 
Combining  these  two  cii'cumstances  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Faii'-Havens 
to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  came  from  the  N.E. 
or  E.N.E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
natvu'al  sense  of  EiipaKvXaiv  (Euroaquilo,  Yulg.), 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  J\LSS. ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  deceived  Text,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  inore  difficult  reading,  and  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Luke  (6  KaKovjx^vos  'EvpoK\v5cov)  seems 
to  point  to  some  peculiar  word  in  use  among  the 
sailors.  Dean  Alford  thinks  that  the  true  name  of 
the  wind  was  eupaKvAoiv,h\it  that  the  Greek  sailors, 
not  understiuiding  the  Latin  termination,  corruj)ted 
the  woi  d  into  eupoicAvScci',  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote 
It.     [Winds.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

EU'TYCHUS  (EStvxos),  a  youth  at  Troas 
(Acts  XX.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having 
fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  t<?ll  from  the  third  stoiy,  and  being  taken 
up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the 
Apostle.  The  plain  statement,  ^pSi?  vfKpSs,  and 
the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul  with  the  body  (cf.  2  K. 
iv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  view 
of  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Olshausen,  who  suppose 
that  animation  was  merely  suspended.        [H.  A.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  organisation  and  practical 
working  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
>is  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  The  pub- 
lishois  of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph. 
iv.  11  the  evayyekiffToi  appear  on  tlie  one  hand 
alter  the  air6(TTo\0L  and  7rpo'(J)7)Tai ;  on  the  other 
before  the  -irolfJ.fves  and  SiSdaKaKoi.  Assuming 
that  the  Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the 
Twelve  or  not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as 
the  special  delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  higher  than  all  others  in  their 
authority,  and  that  the  Prophets  were  men  speaking 
under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words 
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that  were  mighty  in  their  eflects  on  men's  hearts 
and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pastors  who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been 
founded,  and  of  the  Teachers  who  canied  on  the 
work  of  systematic  instruction.  This  passage 
accordingly  would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occuiTence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
who  had  gone  everjivhere,  eiiayyiKt^d/xivoi  rbv 
\6yov  (Acts  viii.  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii.  40);  but  he  has  not  the  power 
or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a 
prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of  prophecy 
belongs  to  his  four  daughters  (.\xi.  9),  exercises 
apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence  over  any 
})ortion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of  Evange- 
lists in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  therC'  to  speak  of  the 
settled  organisation  of  a  given  local  Church,  which 
of  course  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionaiy 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  train  of 
thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind  all  • 
who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building  up 
the  Church  universal.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  Kripvaireiy  rather  than  5i5a- 
(TKeiv,  or  irapaKa\i7v  ;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known  them, 
rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  caie  of 
those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptised.  And 
this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  o. 
Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the  word  ; "  in  doing  this 
he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an  Evangelist."  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a  work  rather  than 
an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might  not  be 
a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon.  The  Apostles,  so  far 
as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25,  xiv.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apostles.  The 
brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel  "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  St.  Paul's 
companions  in  this  work,  and  known  probably  by 
the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  but  little  infoiTnation  is  to  be  gained 
from  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
been  specially  applied,  and  came  to  be  variously 
interpreted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv.  11)  describes 
the  Evangelists  (as  they  have  been  described  above) 
as  travelling  missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men 
who  preached  the  Gospel  fiij  wfpiioyTis  iravraxov. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  37), 
though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching. 
IMen  "do  the  work  of  Evangelists,  leaving  their 
homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the  written 
Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith." 
The  last  clause  of  this  description  indicates  a  change 
in  the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written 
book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read 
or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  Kar  i£,ox'f}v  the  Evangelists.  It  is  thus 
accordincrlv  that  Eusebius  (?.  c.)  speaks  of  them. 
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though  the  old  meaning  of  the  word  (as  in  H,  E. 
V.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to  Pantaenus)  is  not 
forgotten  by  hnn.  Soon  this  meaning  so  over- 
shadowed the  old  that  Oecumenius  (Estius  on  Eph. 
iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the  Evangelists 
than  as  those  who  have  written  a  Gospel  (comp. 
Harless  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  Augustine,  though  com- 
monly using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  eai'lier  signification  {Serm.  xcix.  and 
ocl.xvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  I.  c.)  identities 
them  with  Deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language 
the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Lett.  iii. 
b ;   Hooker,  E.  P.  Bk.  Isxviii.  7,  9.)      [E.  H.  P.] 

EVE  (n-in,  i.  e.  CAa»mA,'LXX.  in  Gen.  iii.  20, 
7,011],  elsewliere  Eua  ;  HcvcC),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  feminine 
form  of  the  adjective  *n,  living,  alive,  which  more 
commonly  makes  n*n  ;  or  it  may  be  regaided  as  a 
variation  of  the  noun  HTl,  which  means  life.  The 
nccouut  of  Eve's  creation  is  found  at  Gen.  ii.  21, 
22.  Upon  the  tiiilure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his 
ribs  tiom  him,  which  he  fiishioned  into  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various  expla- 
nations of  this  narrative  have  been  offered.  Per- 
haps that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn 
fjom  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  union 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  viz.  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  sei-pent.  Eve  was  be- 
guiled into  aviolation  of  the  one  commandment  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took 
of  the  fiiiit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her 
husband  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  ?>;  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14). 
[Adam].  The  different  aspects  under  which  Eve 
regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in  the 
names  of  her  sous.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  she 
said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,"  or 
perhaps,  "  I  have  gotten  a  mau,  even  the  Lord," 
mistaking  him  for  the  Redeemer.  When  the 
second  was  bom,  finding  her  hopes  frustiuted,  she 
named  him  Abel,  or  vanitij.  When  his  brother  had 
slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his 
name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  out- 
weigh the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life :  "  For  God," 
said  she,  "  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.  [S.  L.] 

E'VI  CIN ;  Evi  ■  Evi,  Hevacus),  one  of  the 
five  kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  liy  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xi«.  21).    [Midian.]       [E.  S.  P.] 

E'VIL-MER'ODACH  (-qniO  'p'-IX  ;  E5m\- 

/j-apcoSfK,  OuXaiyuaSaxap  ;  Ahyden.  ' AniX/xapov- 
SoKos  ;  Beros.  Ev^iXfxapdSovxos  ;  Eiiitmcrodach), 
according  to  Berosus  and  Atiydenus,  was  the  sou 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  leam  from 
the  second  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and 
from  Jeremiah  (Jer.  Iii.  31),  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  this  king  had  compassion  upon 
his  father's  enemy,  Jehoiachin,  and  released  him 
from  prison  where  he  had  languished  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  "spake  kindly  to  him,"  and  gave  him 
.n  portion  at  Ins  fcible  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
reigned  but  ashoit  time  having  ascended  the  throne 
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on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  561,  and 
being  himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  B.C.  559. 
( See  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  given  under  Babylox.) 
He  thus  appears  to  have  reigned  but  two  years, 
which  is  the  time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr. 
9)  and  Berosus  (Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Evil-Merodach  was  muidered  by  Neriglissar 
[Nergal-SHAREZEr] — a  Babylonian  noble  married 
to  his  sister — who  then  seized  the  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his 
fate  by  lawless  government  and  intemperance. 
Perhaps  the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father, 
and  the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures, 
may  have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  [G.  R.] 

EXECUTIONER  (HBO  ;  CTreKovXdrwp). 
The  Hebrew  iabbach  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  oflice  of  executioner,  and,  secondarily,  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  "  captain  of  the  executioners  "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36  ;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  gaol  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Nebuzaradan 
(2  K.  XXV.  8  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii. 
14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "  captain  of 
the  guard"  himself  occasionally  perfonned  the  duty 
of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25,  34. 
Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity,  and 
something  beyond  the  present  position  of  the  zdbit 
of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163),  with  which 
Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compaj-es  it.  It  is  still  not  un- 
usual for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  with  theii-  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  fcf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  teims  Potiphar  chief- 
cook,  apx^fJ-ayetpos. 

The  Greek  ffireKovXaraip  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  speculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transfened  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Jiist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claud.  35).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EXILE.     [Captivity.] 

EX'ODUS  (niO::'  n^XI,  being  the  first  words 
of  the  Book,  or  abbr.  niDC' ;  in  the  JIasora  to 
Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  pp^TJ,  see  Buxt.  Lex.  Tal.  p. 
1325;  "EloSos;  Exodus),  the  second  book  of  the 
Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents. — The  book  maybe  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1 — xviii.  27  ;  and 
II.  Legislative,  xix.  1 — xl.  38.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the  \ 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt ; 
(2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1—xu.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars  : — The  great 
increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 
i.)  ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.)  ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1 — iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31)  ;  his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(v.  1-21)  ;'a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22 — vii.  7);  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8— xii.  3G). 
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(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  tlif!  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Jlouiit  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connexion  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctiHcation  of  the  first-bom  (xii.  37 — xiii. 
16)  ;  the  march  to  the  Ited  Sea,  the  passage  through 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  Phai-aoh  and  his  host  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Jloses'  song  of 
triumph  upon  the  occasion  (xiii.  17 — xv.  21)  ;  (6.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  tlie  Red 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Maiah,  the  givino- 
of  quaUs  and  of  the  maiuia,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Rephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22— xvii.  16)  ;  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (xix. 
6)  ;  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are 
enacted  (xxi.  1 — xxiii.  19)  ;  an  Angel  is  promised  as 
their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant 
between  God  and  Moses,  Kadab  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii.  20 — xxiv.  18);  in- 
structions are  given  respecting  the  tabemacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altai-  of  Jburnt-otTering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  obsei-ved  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selection 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  observance  of  the  sabbath  and  the  de- 
liveiy  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the  hands  of 
Moses  (xxv.  1 — xxxi.  18) ;  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  lejection  in  con- 
sequence, and  their  restoration  to  God's  favour  at 
the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1— xxxiv.  35)  ; 
liLstly,  the  construction  of  the  tabemacle,  and  all 
pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions previously  given  (x.\xv.  1— xl.  38). 

This  Book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the  e;u-ly 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  histoiy  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved  ;  next  a  nation  redeemed  ;  lastly  a  nation 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  reli- 
gious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  sen'ice 
of  Ood. 

B.  Integrity.  —  According  to  von  Lengerke 
(Kenaan,  Ixxxviii.  xc.)  the  following  portions  of 
the  book  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  docu- 
ment:— Chap.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2 — vii.  7, 
xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi., 
xix.  1,  XX.,  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxx"v.-xl.  Stahelin  {Krit. 
Uriterss.)  and  De  Wette  {Einleitung)  agree  in  the 
main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the  most  recent 
winter  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  i  _ 

commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  connexion,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
these  books  still  more  carefullv,  and  with  reo-ard  to  ^^  conclude  that  because  portions  of  a  work  may 
many  passages  has  foi-med  a  diflerent  judoment.  |  ^^  omitted  without  seriously  disturbing  the  sense. 
He  assigns  to  the  Elohist: — i.  1-7    13    14  ^j.  03-  '  these  portions  do  not  belong  to  the  origimil  work, 
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.nK'^l),  XV.  19,  22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1.  2,  9-26,  31-36, 
xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a,  xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main ; 
XXXV.  1 — xl.  38. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  pas- 
sages selected  by  these  different  writers  as  be- 
longing to  the  original  document  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  uncei-tain  all  such  critical  processes 
must  be.  The  first,  that  of  v.  Lengerke,  is  open 
to  many  objections,  which  have  been  urged  by 
Hiivernick  {Einl.  in  der  Pent.  §117),  Ranke,  and 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all 
agi-ee  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  "  great 

judgments"  (D'^Vn:  D''ps::'p  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jeho^-istic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  documents  did  contain  an 
account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  as  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.,  has  clearly 
a  reference  to  it :  only  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  accoimt.     But  even 
then  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed,  for 
thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  6).     Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.     Feelmg  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much  which 
they  had  rejected.     It  is  especiaUy  worthy  of  notice 
that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi.  6. 
The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  fi'ogs, 
of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel, 
Elohistic.     He  points  out  what  he  considers  here 
links  of  connexion,  and  a  regular  sequence  in  the 
naiTative.     He  bids  us  observe  that  Jehovah  always 
addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses  directs  Aaron  how 
to  act.     The  miracles,  then,  are  arranged  in  order 
of  importance :  first  there  is  the  sign  which  serves 
to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ;  next  follow  three 
plagues,  which,  however,  do  not  touch  men,  and 
these  are  sent  through  the  instrumentality  of  Aaron  ; 
the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon  man,  and  here 
Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ;   the  fifth 
and  last  is  accomphshed  by  Jehovah  himself.     Thus 
the  miracles  increase  in  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.     If  Aaron  with 
his  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way 
afterwai'ds  to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the 
last  act  of  redemption  .Jehovah  Employs  no  human 
agency,  but  Himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  out- 
stretched ami  effects  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
The  passages  thus  selected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of 


25  fi-om  "inJN''1,  vi.  2 — vii.  7,  except  vi.  8,  vii.  8- 
13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3,  11  from  vh\  and  12-15, 
jx.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9,  10,  xiL  1-23,  28,  37  a, 
40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1,2,  20,  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18, 
(except  *7X  pyVn  no  m  ver.  15,  and  JIN  DIH 
1  ip2  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from 


but  must  be  regarded  as  subsequent  embellishments 
and  additions. 

Again  all  agiee  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  to 
the  .Tehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described, 
is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel  to  vi.  2 — 
\\i.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist 
should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words,  "  And 
(I'od  spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single  word 
2  Q  2 
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as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarlcable  a  man.  So 
argues  Havenuck,and  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  with- 
out reason.  It  will  be  obsen'eJ  that  none  of  these 
critics  attempt  to  make  the  Divine  names  a  criterion 
whereby  to  distinguish  the  several  documents. 
Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion,  chap.  i.  15-22,  De 
Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
candour,  "but  vers.  17,  20,  Elohim  (?),"  and 
a^ain  chap.  iii.  4,  6,  11-15,  "here  seven  times 
Elohim."  In  other  places  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  19,  which  Stahelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be 
other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 
{Einl.  §151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  nmi  mC,  i.  7, 

nrn  "in  nvyn,  xii.  n,  41,  nnn  D'-pn,  vi.  4, 

the  formula  ir^ii'?  nt^'D  "PX  ''"'•  "inT'l,  xxv.  1, 
XXX.  11,  &c.,  niNnV,  vi.  26,  vii.  4,  xii.  17,  41, 
51  ;  D''l"iyn  pn,  xii.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx.  8,  and  other 
expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  Stahelin  also 
proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate  the  first 
from  the  second  legislation.  Wherever,  he  says,  I 
find  mention  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  9,  10,  oran  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  as  Ex.  xxiii., 
xxxiv.,  or  the  phrase ,"  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
as  Ex.  xiii.  5,  xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or 
where  the  Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the 
tabernacle  supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  7,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading 
the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  Second  Legislation 
({.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical  dis- 
tinctions are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebi-ew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every 
thing  which  savoured  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all 
they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them 
could  not  have  existel  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age. 
But  on  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinaiy  view.  For  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people 
are  not  generally  the  least  wonderful,  but  the  re- 
verse. And  one  cannot,  thus,  acquit  the  second 
writer  of  a  design  in  embellishing  his  nanative. 
However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  with  those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  or  who  make 
the  narration  of  miracles  proof  sufficient  of  later  au- 
thorship. Into  this  error  Knobel  it  is  true  has  not 
fiillen.  By  admitting  some  of  the  plagues  into  his 
Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he  is  at  least  free 
from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  of  ciitics  like  De 
Wette.  But  his  own  critical  tests  are  not  conclu- 
i^ivo.  And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and  xiii.  15,  16,  27,  where  it 
suits  his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and 
results  so  evidently  fi'om  the  stem  constraint  of  a 
theory,  that  his  labours  in  this  direction  are  not 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  predecessoi-s. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.     There  is  nothing  in- 
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deed  forced  oi-  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  lyiose.':  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  gieat  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
foi-m.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
naiTative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  tlie 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
•  altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pkntateuch.] 
j  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  fi-om  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibility. — Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exo<.'us  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certiiin  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  naiTator.  A  comparison  with  other 
writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confiiTn,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
teiial  statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  pointsat  least  to  some 
early  connexion  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojouiTi,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
[Egypt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men 
beside  women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was 
600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  na- 
tion about  two  millions  and  a  lialf.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  im- 
mense increase,  if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts 
seems  probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must 
remember  indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
"threescore  and  ten  souls"  [see  Chuonology]  ; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  Egypt"  (concerning  which  all  writers 
are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  we  could  allow  430  years  for  the 
increase  of  the  nation  rather  than  any  shorter 
period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  stoiy  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  anses  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  nanative  places  it  far  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 
iULCO.  "water,"  and  XI  oi'  ^h  "to  take;" 
cf.  (iesen.  Thes.  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  he.)  ■ 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 

*  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  478  ;  Arlstot.  SUt.  Anim.  -v-il. 
4  ;  PUn.  IT.  N.  vii.  3  ;  Seneca,  Qu.  Nat.  iii.  25, 
ipioted  by  Havernick. 
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name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fall  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  De  VVette's  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  2'2. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  if.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  re- 
quire the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  born  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness  of 
which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives  were  Hebrew, 
they  may  have  been  Egyptian ;  and  kings,  like 
other  slave-owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions  ; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
King  Bocchoiis,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean 
in  his  land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Spartan  Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  28).  He 
objects  further  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such 
a  command  with  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
at  their  exodus.  But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  command  of  the  king  would 
be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  saviour  of  his  people — which,  as  Haver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession,  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  aie 
allowed  to  operate.  The  coiTuption  of  the  river 
is  followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  muiTain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on  men, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  fora:,  and  without  such  suc- 
cession, are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  ex-pressly 
remaiked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
neither  afler  them  shall  be  such."  And  all  tra- 
vellers in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  locusts, 
brought  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  naiTative.  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  locusts,"  which 
came  fi'om  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "  At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain," 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  Ja- 
nuaiy  1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by  a 
stoi-m.  "  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  1  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night "  He  no- 
tices, too  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain  "  which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {Letters  from 
Egypt,  Eng.  Transl.  pp.  49,  27,  14). 
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The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances ai-e  not  historical  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of 
a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the  first, 
and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very  re- 
markable circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions 
should  not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat 
different  obsei-vance  for  the  future.   [Passovek.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower 
orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii.  35) 
tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments) 
that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no 
restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in  public 
than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist  in 
the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  aiTny,  and  of 
the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  aiTnies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chario:s. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  m  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus  ;  Manna  ;  The  Red  Sea.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are  dis- 
cussed under  Pentateuch.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

EX'ODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in  the 
various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the  chronolo- 
gical, the  historical,  and  the  geographical  aspect  of 
the  event. 

1.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  CHRONOLOGY,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favoui-  of  the  year 
B.C.  1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  date  aie  noticed  under  Egypt.  Hales  places 
the  Exodus  B.C.  1648,  Usher  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
B.C.  1320. 

2.  History. — The  Exodus  is  a  gi-eat  turning-point 
in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it  the 
Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  obser\-e  how  the  pre- 
vious history  led  up  to  this  event.  The  advance- 
ment of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in 
what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least,  "  the  best 
of  the  land,"  yet,  as  fai-  as  possible,  apart  fi-om 
Egyptian  influence,  fiivoured  the  multiplying  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tionality. The  subsequent  persecution  bound  them 
more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time  loosened 
the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon  them.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready  when  Moses 
declared  his  mission  to  go  forth  as  one  man  from 
the  land  of  theii"  bondage.  [Joseph  ;  Moses  ; 
Kgypt.] 
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The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
Egypt].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
firstborn  were  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (ver.  31,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  from  Rameses  (ver.  37,  39),  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  towards 
morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 
xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  en- 
camped by  the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overt(x)k 
them,  and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which 
they  were  saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army 
were  destroyed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  perish  in  the  Ked  .Sea,  but  not  only 
does  the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18,  23,  28),  but  it  is  expressly  contradicted 
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in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  RecenHy  it  has  been  sug 
gested  that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
more  extraordinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordinary 
causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliverance  of 
the  foiTiier  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  But 
even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
whether  the  occuiTence  of  the  event  at  the  fit  time 
could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to  such  ordinary 
causes,  and  the  necessary  negative  reply  would  show 
the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  naturalistic  explanation 
of  the  event  on  account  of  the  use  of  natural  means, 
it  would  be  moi'e  reasonable  to  deny  the  event,  but 
this  could  not  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  its  occurrence. 
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Map  to  illustrate  the  Exudus  of  the  larat'liti-g. 


3.  Geography. — The  detennination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately:— the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  the 
length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the  first 
sfcition  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the  journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  pai-t  of  Egypt,  but 
i;ot  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  pro- 


vince of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out 
from  a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilder- 
ness, a  day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now 
called  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt,  for  every  other  culti- 
vated or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  fi-om  the  Red 
Sea.  Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in 
this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  pai't  at  least 
to  Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that 
region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a  single 
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valley,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller 
territory  to  support  the  Israelites.    [Goshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  Hx  very  nearly  the  length  of 
each  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
dailv  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
fell  fiir  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would 
therefore  give  a  distance  of  about  forty-tive  miles. 
There  seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have 
been  a  deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  start- 
ing-point, Rameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  much  more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  IMeasuriug  from  the  ancient  western  shore 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi-t-Tu- 
meyldt,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
places  the  site  of  Rameses  neai-  the  mound  called 
in  the  present  day  El-'Ahbdseeyeh,  not  far  from 
the  western  end  of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites 
started  from  a  place  in  this  position  is  further 
evident  ti-om  the  accomit  of  the  two  routes  that 
lay  befoi-e  them : — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  neai- ;  for  God  said,  Lest 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war, 
and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  let  the  people 
turn  to  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea " 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  The  expression  used,  3DM'  *^°^^ 
not  necessarily  imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  journey,  but  may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead 
the  Israelites  into  Palestine  by  the  nearest  route, 
but  took  them  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 
Were  the  meaning  that  the  people  turned,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the 
valley  to  the  west,  and  this  would  probably  make 
the  distance  to  the  Red  Sea  too  gi-eat  for  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it,  besides  overthrovving  the 
reasonable  identification  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 
[Rameses.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have 
started  from  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Delta,  along  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the 
route  to  the  Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it, 
is  called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,  6.    [Rameses  ;  Goshen.] 

After  the  first  day's  journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  .xiii.  20;  Num. 
xx.xiii.  .5,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  cai'avans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenae  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenae  Maudrae 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  to  'ZTpaT6- 
ireSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifi- 
cation.     [SCOCOTH.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Eg3'pt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlei-s,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable  land 
ctases,  ne;u'  the  Seha  Bidr,  or  Seven   Wells,  about 
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three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the  ancient 
he;id  of  the  gulf  The  Patunios  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  which  ap{)ears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than  the  Etham 
of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too  far  west  for 
the  latter. 

Alter  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  tiun 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  the)'  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if  our 
description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  fiir 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made  in 
Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern 
sites.  Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  .could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the 
places.  The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment 
was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  waii 
Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the 
sea.  [Baal-zephon.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth 
is  probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  The 
separable  pi-efix  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hold  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian.  Jablousky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, IlI-,^^I-pa3T",  "  the  place  where 

sedge  gi-ows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  cri- 
tical sagacity  of  Fresnel  recognised  in  the  modern 
Ghuweybet-el-boos,  "  the  bed  of  reeds."  We  cannot, 
however,  hold  that  the  Ghuweybet-el-boos  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahiroth  of  the  Bible:  there  is  an- 
other Ghuweybet-el-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a 
name  would  of  course  depend  for  its  pennanence 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to 
change.  [Pi-hahiroth.]  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower. 
[Migdol.]  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baal- 
ZEPMON.]  We  should  expect  therefore  that  the 
encampment  would  have  been  in  a  depression, 
partly  marshy,  having  on  either  hand  an  elevation 
marked  by  a  watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did 
not'  allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  written  on 
the  subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modern 
site — that  of  Rameses,  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
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site  now  called  Aboo- Kesheyd,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Rameses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Tum,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  concla- 
sion  to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because 
Ahoo-Keshcyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  land  of 
Goshen  must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  singularly 
illogical,  for  Rameses  was  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  20  miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the 
Israelites  more  than  two  days  to  journey  ti-om  it 
to  the  Red  Sea,  which  makes  its  allocation  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  sea  absurd.  The  suppo- 
sition mvolves  therefore  a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  I'efeired  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant's  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Perce- 
riient  de  I'lsthme  de  Suez.  [R.  S.  P.] 

EXORCIST  (e'lopKio-TTjs  ;  exorcista).  The 
verb  e|opKiXco  occurs  once  in  the  N.  Test,  and  onee 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases  it 
is  used,  not  in  the  sense  oi  exorcise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  opKi'^o),  to  charge  with  an  oath, 
to  adjure.  Comp.  Gen.  .\xiv.  3  {V''2\^>],  A.  V.  "  I 
will  malce  thee  swear")  with  37,  and  Matt.  xxvi. 
63,  with  Mark  v.  7 ;  and  see  1  Thess.  v.  27 
{ivopKi^ui,  Lachm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate  noun, 
however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  is  found 
once  (Acts  .xix.  13)  with  refei-ence  to  the  ejection  of 
evil  spirits  from  ])ersons  possessed  by  them  (cf. 
e|opKCtf(nj,  6pK6(j},  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5).  The 
use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  well-known  class  of  persons,  to  which 
the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the  common 
practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.  That  some, 
at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed, 
the  power  of  exorcising,  ajipears  by  our  Lord's  ad- 
mission when  he  asks  the  Pharisees,  "  If  I  by  Beel- 
zebub cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples 
{viol)  cast  them  out?"  (Matt.  xii.  27.)  What 
means  weie  employed  by  real  exorcists  we  are  not 
informed.  David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a  hai-p, 
procured  the  temporary  departure  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  troubled  Saul  (I  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  (aAA.'  €t  apa  e^opKi(oi  tis  vf^Siv 
Kara  rod  Ofov  'AjSpaa/i  Kal  0eov  'laaaK  Koi 
Oeoi)  'Ia/ct<J/3,  iaoos  viTOTayi](mai  [rh  tatixSv.uv], 
Dial,  cum  Trijph.  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  See  also 
Apol.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Chris- 
tianity superior  but  not  necessaiily  exclusive  power 
in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Iren. 
ado.  Ilaeres.  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Grotius  on  Matt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk 
down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of  the 
heathen  ('H5r;  (xevToi  ol  6|  vfxlhv  iTropKicrral  rfj 
Te'xt'J?,  wffTrep  Kal  Ta  e6crj,  XP'^H-^"'"-  i^opKi^^ovcri 
Kol  dufxiajxaffi  Ka.\  icaTaS4ffjj.ois  x\>'^VTai,  eliroy), 
VV'ith  this  agrees  tlie  account  given  by  Josephiis 
{Ant.  viii.  2,  §5)  of  an  exorcism  which  he  saw  per- 
formed by  Eleaiiar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence  of  X'es- 
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pasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the  cure  is 
attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon, 
and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain  incantations 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him.  It  was  the 
profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  charm  or 
spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous  issue  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (six.  13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt. 
X.  8),  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19), 
and  w.'is,  according  to  His  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17), 
exercised  by  believers  after  His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
fonned  by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the 
N.  T.  winters  never  apply  the  tenns  "  exorcise  "  or 
"  exorcist."  [T.  T.  P.] 

EXPIATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

EZ'BAI  cam  ;    'ACojSa/ ;    Asbai),   father  of 

Xaarai,  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35)  the  names  are  given  "  Paarai  the  Arbite," 
which  Kennicott  decides  to  be  a  con-uption  of  the 
reading  in  Chronicles.    (^Dissertation,  &c.,  209.) 

EZ'BON  (f3Vi<  ;  QaaoPdv,  and  'Eaefiiiv,  or 
'Acre^cov;  Esebon).  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  16).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  written 
''3TX  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  coiTuption  of  the 

text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have  'A^evl. 
The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  accidental  omission 
of  the  3  in  the  first  instance  (as  in  "IT^'SX,  Abiezer 
(Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in  Num.  xxvi.  is  written 
"ItyX,  Jeezer),  and  then,  when  ''3!fK  was  no 
longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the  changing  it  into  ^3TX. 

2.  SonofBela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according 
to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  sons 
of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he  appears  here  in  company 
with  '•T'y,  Iri,  which  is  not  a  Benjamite  family 
either,  according  to  the  other  lists,  but  which  is 
found  in  company  with  Ezbon  among  the  Gadite 
families,  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16  (Eri,  """IJ?),  and 
Num.  xxvi.  16.  Were  these  two  Gadite  families 
incorporated  into  Benjamin  after  the  slaughter  men- 
tioned Judg.  XX.  ?  Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (comp.  xx-i.  12-14).  [Becher.]  1  Chr. 
vii.  2,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king 
David's  time.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZECHI'AS    {'ECeKlas  ;     Ozias,    Ezechias). 

1.  1  Esd.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jauaziaii  in  Ezr.  x.  15. 

2.  2  Esd.  vii.  40.     [Hezekiah.] 

EZECIAS  ('ECeKias  ;  Ezechias),  1  Esd. 
ix.  43  ;  for  Hilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
viii.  4. 

EZEKIAS  {ILCf-Kias,  and  so  Codes  B  in 
N.  T.  ;  Ezechias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xhx.  4  ; 
2  Mace.  XV.  22  ;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.       [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL  ("PNipmS  i.  e.  Yechezekel,  for 
7N  p-THS  God  will  strengthen,  ox  ii-ora7\f.r\  pth, 
the  stremjth  of  God;  'leCeKi-fjA  ;  Ezechid),  one  of 
the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been  vaiious 
fancies  about  his  name  ;  according  to  Abarbanei 
(Pracf.  in  Ezceh.)  it  implies  "  one  who  narrates  the 
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mio;ht  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the  future,"  and  some 
(as'^VilUdpandus,  Praef.  inEzech.  p.  x.)  see  a  play 
on  the  word  in  the  expressions  D^pTn,   and  "ipTH 
(iii.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless  conjecture  of 
Sanctius  {Prolegom.  in  Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the 
name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hil  career  (Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Lihr.  Bibl. 
Vet.  Testam.  ii.  Part.  iii.  ch.  v.).    He  was  the  son 
of  a  priest  named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  con- 
jectures have  been  recorded,  altliough  nothing  is. 
Known  about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newcome  observes) 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a 
cai-eful  and  learned  education.     The  llabbis  had  a 
rule  that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the 
son  of  a  prophet,   and  hence  they    (as   R     Dav. 
Kimchi  in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi 
with  Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because 
he  was  rejected  and  despised.     Another   tradition 
makes  Ezekiel  the  sei-vant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz. 
Or.  xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  theii-  mission 
interchanged   their    prophecies,    sending  ^  them   re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldaea  for  mutual 
confirmation   and   encouragement,   that   the   Jews 
might  heai-  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
wai-ning  and  promise,  "  velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent "  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).     Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite   the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office    that    Ezekiel    received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between   the  two  prophets,    in 
proof  of  which   Hiivemick   {Introd.    to  Ezech.) 
quotes  Ez:  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  sq., 
and  Ez.  xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.,  &c.     This  inner 
resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise 
wide  difterence  of  character  which  separates  the  two 
prophets  ;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is 
the  reflex  of  his  gentle,    calm,    and  introspective 
spirit,  while  Ezekiel  in  that  age  when  true  pro- 
phecy  was    so    rare    (Ez.    xii.    21  ;    Lam.  ii.  9), 
"  comes  foi-ward  with  all  abruptness  and  iron  con- 
sistency. Has  he  to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen 
front  and  unbending  neck?     He  possesses  on  his 
own  part  an  unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil 
with  an  unflinching  spirit  of  boldness,  with  words 
full  of  consuming  tire"  (Havemick's  Introd.  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  JournalofS.  L.  i.  23). 
Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic   office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.     He  was  taken  captive  €K  ytjs  2ap- 
■(\pa.  (Isidor.  de   Vit.  et  Ob.  Sanct.  39  ;   Epiphan. 
de  Vit.  et  Mort.  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the 
captivity  (or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accu- 
rately prefers  to  render  T\^>1,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiacliin 
(not    Jehoiachim    as    Josephus   {Ant.    x.    6,   §3) 
states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other 
distinguished  exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15)  eleven  years 
before   the   destruction   of   Jenisalem.      Josephus 
(/.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider  the 
assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Hiivernick's  ai-gument 
from  the  matured  vigorous  priestly  character  of  his 

writinfs  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he    .  _-  .         .     . 

had  ''Undoubtedly  "  exercised  for  some  considerable  I  et  passim).     We  leain  from  an  incidental  allusion 
time  the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is  ■  (xxiv.  18)— the  only  reference  which  he  makes  t,» 


questionable,  tecause  it  is  improbable  (as  Haver- 
nick  also  points  out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived 
the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix.  17),  so  that  if  Jo- 
sephus be  correct  he  must  have  died  very  young. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river" 
or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  tiiken 
to  be  the  Khabo'ur,  but  which  the  latest  investi- 
gators  suppose  to  be  the  Nahr  Malcha  or  Royal 
(anal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    [Cuebak.]     The  actual 
name  of  the  spot  where  he  resided  was  3''!1X    7T\ 
("  acei-vus    novarum    frugum,"    Vulg.    furiuipos 
KolirepifiXeuv  (?)  LXX.,  "  the  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.) 
a  name   which  Jerome,  as   usual,   allegorises ;    it 
is  thought  by  Michaehs  to  be  the  same  as  Thal- 
laba  in    D'AnviUe's   map    (Rosenmiill.    Schol.    in 
Ezck.    iii.    15).      It  was  by  this  river   "  in   the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans "  that  God's  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3)  ;  the  Chaldee  version  however 
intei-polates  the  words  "  in  the  land  [of  Israel :  and 
again  a  second  time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of 
tiie  Chaldeans,"  because  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that 
the  Shechinah  could  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out 
of  the  Holy  Ldnd.     Hence  R.   Jarchi  thinks  that 
ch.   xvii.  -was  Ezekid's  first   prophecy,    and  was 
uttered  before  the  captivity,  a  view  which  he  sup- 
ports by  the  Hebrew  idiom  n^n  nT!  (A.  v.  "came 
expressly  ")  in  i.  3.    R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  in- 
spired in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank- 
(cf.  Ps.  c.xxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "  in  the  fifth 
)'ear   of  king    Jehoiachin's   captivity"    B.C.    595 
(i.  2),  "  in  the  thirtieth  year-  in  the  fourth  month." 
The  latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.    Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the   recognised   period  for   assuming   full  priestly 
functions    (Num.  iv.  23,   30).     Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "  the  heavens  were  opened"  when  he 
was  baptised  in  Jordan.     But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufliciently  important  or  well  knowm  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  moi  e 
definite  addition.     The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has—"  30  years  after  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&c.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month"  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).     This  view  is  adopted  by 
Jerome,  Ussher,  Havendck,  &c. ;  but  had  this  been 
a  recognised  era,  we  should  have  found  traces  of  it 
elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it 
agam.     There  ai-e  similar  and  more  forcible  objec- 
ti1)ns  to  its  being  the  30th  yeai-  from  the  Jubilee, 
as   Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the  early 
commentators.     It  now  seems  generally  agi-eal  that 
it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,    father   of  Nebuchadnezzar,   who  began  to 
reign   B.C.  625    (Rawlinson's   Herod,   i.    p.   508). 
Th'e  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.     Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  E»an.  ii.  1,  vii.  1  ;    Ez.  vii.  7  ;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  V.   14  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ;   Poll  Sijnops.  in 
lie. ;  Scaliger  de  emend.  Temp.  Prolegom.  p.  xii.). 
The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  fi-om  the 
veai-  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
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his  personal  history — that  he  was  married,  aud  had 
a  house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  (Sic),  because 
in  his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  captivity  "  that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Vitringa  even  says  {de 
Synaij.  Vet.  p.  332)  that  "  in  aedibus  suis  ut  ia 
schola  quadam  publica  conventus  instituebat,  ibique 
coram  frequenti  concione  divinam  interpretabatur 
voluntatem  oratione  facunda"  (quoted  by  Hiiver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theo- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  yeai-s,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  pi'obably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar ; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  (?  b  Tjyov- 
fxfvos  rov  \(iov,  called  in  the  Roman  martyi'ology 
for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  populi."  CarTpzov.  I7it  rod. 
I.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry  ;  and  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  crTTTjAaroi'  StirKovv,  the  tomb 
of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Epiphan.  de  \'it.  ct  Mort.  Prophet.').  The 
tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse 
ben  Israel  de  Resur.  Mort.  p.  23),  and  was  called 
"  habitaculum  elegantiae."  A  lamp  was  kept  there 
continually  burning,  and  the  autogiaph  copy  of  the 
prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved.  This 
tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and  fully 
described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  11.  i.  3  ;  Cippi  Hehraici,  p. 
82).  A  curious  conjecture  (discredited  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.),  but  considered  not  im- 
possible by  Selden  {Syntagm.  de  IJiis  Syr. ii.  p  120), 
Meyer,  and  others)  identities  him  with  "  Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  We 
need  hardly  mention  the  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  vrith  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  'Efe/cirj- 
\os  6  Twv  lovdaiKav  TpayonSiaiv  ttoitjttJs  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i. ;  Euseb.  Proep.  Evany,  ix.  28,  29) 
who  wrote  a  play  on  the  Exodus,  calle<l  '^i^aycoyi) 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grec.  ii.  19).  This  Ezeldel  lived 
B.C.  40  (Sixt.  Sen.  Bibl.  Sand.  iv.  p.  235). 

But,  as  Havernick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stem  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character ;  and  we  also  obsen-e  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Le'V'itical  training.  Tlie  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii. — 
xi.,  xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  sq.,  xx.  12  sq.,  xxii. 
8,  &c.  It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to 
attribute  this  to  a  "  contracted  spirituality,"  and 
of  Eivald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "  a  dc|)ression  of  spirit  (!)  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people  "  (Ua,vemick's  Litrod.).  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty 
to  a  system  whose  partial  susj)ension  ho  both  pre- 
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dieted  and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  "  The  writings  of  Ezekiel,"  he  says 
{Hebr.  Monarchy,  p.  330,  2nd  ed.),  "painfully 
show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and 
an  increasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotalism  ;"  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "  heavy  materialism "  of  Ezekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  &c.,  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  Ezekiel's  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  tended  exceed- 
ingly towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except 
indeed  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii. — xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverljs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  sq.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi., 
vii.,  XX.  &c.),  "  tantaque  ubertate  et  figurai-um  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetici  serraonis 
numeros  acmodos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus" 
(Cai-pzov.  Introd.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  othei-s,  although  no  doubt  his  language 
(in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  airat,  \ey6fi.eva 
also  occur)  is  coloured  largely  both  by  the  Pentateuch 
and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His  style  is  charac- 
terised by  "numberless  particulai-isms,"  as  may  be 
clearly  olsserved  by  contrasting  his  prophecy  against 
Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of  Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fairbaini's 
Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in  Critici  Sacri,  iv.  8)  com- 
pares him  to  Homer  for  his  knowledge,  especially 
of  architecture,  from  which  he  repeatedly  draws  his 
illustrations;  and  Witsius  {Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243) 
says,  that  besides  his  "  incompai-abile  donum  pro- 
phetiae,"  he  deser\'es  high  literary  reputation  for 
the  learning  and  beauty  of  his  style,  jlichaelis  on 
the  other  hand  is  very  disparaging,  and  Lowth 
(referring  to  the  diffuseness  of  his  details)  says  "  he 
is  oftener  to  be  classed  with  the  orators  than  the 
poets."  Few  will  agree  with  Archbishop  Newcome's 
depreciation  of  such  remarks  on  the  gi-oimd  (appa- 
rently) that  even  the  language  of  a  sacred  writer  is 
a  matter  of  inspiration  ;  tor  it  is  clear  that  inspira- 
tion in  no  way  supersedes  the  individualities  of  the 
divine  messenger.  Ewald  (Die  Proph.  des  Altcn 
Jiundes,  ii.  212),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits 
that  "  simply  as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excel- 
lencies, particularly  in  this  dismal  period,"  and  he 
points  out  his  "  evenness  and  repose "  of  style  to 
wiiich  we  suppose  Jerome  alludes  when  he  says 
"  Sermo  ejus  nee  satis  disertus  nee  admoilum  rus- 
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ticus,  sed  ex  utroque  geiiere  medie  temperatus " 
{Praef.  in  Ezech.).  Hiiveniick  seems  to  us  too 
strong  in  saying,  that  "  the  glow  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, the  mighty  rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  be- 
held it,  are  remarkably  reflected  in  his  writings.  .  . 
The  lofty  action,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  . 
rests  on  this  combination  of  power  and  consistency, 
the  one  as  unwearied  as  the  other  is  imposing." 
Amono^  the  most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i. 
(called  by  the  Rabbis  ni3")0j,  the  prophecy  against 
Tp-us  (xxri.-xxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  "  the 
noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history"  (.xxxi.),  and 
ch.  viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  temple- 
porch, 

"  when,  by  the  vision  led. 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah." — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Itlan,"  "  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  "  the  hand  of'  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  face  against,"  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  mai-vellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  obscm-e. 
Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among 
the  1^33  (treasm-es),  those  portions  of  Scripture 
which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the  Can- 
ticles) were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age 
of  30  (Jer.  Ep.  ad  Eustoch. ;  Orig.  proem,  homil. 
iv.  in  Cantic;  Hottmger,  Thes.  Phil.  ii.  1,  3). 
Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabilis  eiTor" 
of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyi-inth  ("  Oceanus 
Scripturaram,  mysterioramque  Dei  labyi-inthus  "), 
and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory 
Naz.  (Or.  '!?>)  calls  him  b  irpocpTiTSiv  Oavfiacrici- 
TOTos  Koi  v^r)\6TaTos,  and  again  d  r&v  ixeydXuv 
eVoiTTTjs  Koi  ii,7]yi]r-i]s  ixva-rrtpiav.  Isidore  (de  Vit. 
et  oh.  Sanct.  39)  makes  him  a  t)'pe  of  Christ  from 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied 
to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are 
quoted  by  Carpzov  {Introd.  ii.  193  sq.).  The  San- 
hedrim is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his 
book  should  form  part  of  the  canon,  fi-om  the  occa- 
sional obscurity,  and  ft-om  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  apparent  opposi- 
tions are  the  mere  expression  of  truths  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  as  Moses  himself  might 
have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16).  Although 
generally  speaking  comments  on  this  book  were 
forbidden,  a  ceitain  R.  Nananias  undertook  to  re- 
concile the  supposed  differences.  (Spinosa,  Tract. 
Theol.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  considera- 
tions, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made  up 
of  mere  a-KOcrfiafffiaria,  but  his  argument  from  its 
commencing  with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash 
critics  (as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised 
questions  about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting 
that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  the  cooperation  in  re- 
buildino-  the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters ;  which  never  would  have  at- 
tracted any    notice  had  not  Jahn  taken  the  sTiper- 
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fluous  trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12$  xxvii.  6,  &c. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistoiical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugniug  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Eze- 
kiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  criticism  is 
veiy  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have  had  some 
audacious  instances  of  it  lately :  but  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far  more  in  eternal 
principles  than  specific  announcements,  yet  some  . 
show  of  argument  must  be  adduced  before  we  settle 
the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as  necessarily  subsequent 
to  an  event  which  it  professes  to  foretel. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  gieat  parts — of 
which  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point  ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  deli- 
vered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  Liierature). 
De  Wette,  Carpzov,  &c.  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havernick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows: — I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.,  iii.  15.  II.  The  c/e- 
neral  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God's  judgment  denounced 
on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxv.  1-7  ;  Moab 
8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyie,  xxvi.-xxviii. 
19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.-xxxii.).  VIII. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cerning the  futm'e  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii.- 
xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl.-xlviii. 
Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  refen-ed  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17  ;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  yeai-s. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "  accidental "  order, 
which  Eichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  arrange- 
ment of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the  prophe- 
cies were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  general 
unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious,  and 
Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in  the 
violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warnings 
addressed  to  Pharaoh)  cori-ectly  remarks,  "  in  pi-o- 
phetis  nequaquam  historiae  ordo  servatur;  neque 
enim  narrant  praeterita  sed  futma  pronuntiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  fuerit"  (Com.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  Jeremiah).  Rosenmiiller  {Scholia  in  loc.) 
thinks  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  Egj-pt 
ai-e  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the  actual 
nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  is  described. 

Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6)  has  the  following  passage* 
oh  tiSvov  5e  ovros  (Jeremiah)  irpoedeffinffe  ravra 
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aWa  Kcd  b  Trpo(p-qTT]s  'le^eKiTjAos  [oy]  irpiaros  irepl 
TOVTtDV  Svo  ^i^Kia  ypd^pas  KareKi/irev.  The  un- 
doubted meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ezekiel  (although 
Eichhorn  on  various  grounds  applies  the  word  to 
Jeremiah)  left  two  books  of  prophecy  ;  which  is 
also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Athandsius,  where,  after  mentioning  other  lost  books, 
and  tu'o  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer  continues,  "  nunc 
vero  jam  unum  duntaxat  inveniri  scimus.  Itaque 
haec  omnia  per  impiorum  Judaeorum  amentiam  ec 
incuriara  periisse  manifestum  est"  (Syriops.  p. 
136,  but  the  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek). 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  (which  is  held  by 
Maldonatus  aud  others)  we  have  a  passage  quoted 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.  20,  ev  ^  fvpw  ere  eV 
aiiT^  Kol  Kpiyw  ere,  and  again  reroKev  Koi  oi)  ri- 
TOKfv  (pi\(Tiv  T\  ypa(p-l)  (Id.  Strom,  vii.  p.  756); 
a   prophecy    also   mentioned,   as    alluding    to    the 

Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  says  "  Legimns 
apud  Ezechielem  de  vacca  ilia  quae  peperit  et  non 
peperit "  (De  Cam.  Ckristi,  cf.  Epiphan.  Haeres. 
XXX.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an  error  of 
memory  to  Job  xsi.  10,  seems  a  failure).  That 
these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr. 

Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from  a  lost  genuine 
book  is  extremely  improbable,  since  we  know  from 

Philo  and  Justin  ^Martyr  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  the  Jews  giuii'ded  the  \6yia  ^wv-ra. 
They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost  apocryphal 
book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace  of  its 
existence  (Si.\tus  Sen.  Bibl.  Sanct.  ii.  p.  61). 
Le  Moyne  {Var.  Sacra,  ii.  p.  332  sq.)  thinlts 
that  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  Jewish  apophthegms  called 
Pirke  Aboth,  or  "  chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in 
the  same  way  we  find  certain  &ypa<pa  SSyfiara  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the 
Apostles  (Acts  xx.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph 
by  Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the 
passage  in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is 
in  error,  or  to  admit  a  fonner  division  of  Ezekiel 
into  two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  Svo  (j.6va  koL  eXKOffi 
(8i/8Xia  (c.  Apion.  i.  22)  as  foiTntng  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in 
the  Mew  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-.^lviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  below)  ;  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing FairbaiiTi,  the  four  main  lines  of  interjjretation, 
viz.,  1.  The  Historico-literal,  adopted  by  Villal- 
pandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  &c.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  presen-e  the  me- 
mory of  Solomon's  temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal 
(of  Eichhorn,  Dathe,  &c.),  which  reduces  them  "  to 
a  sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  announcement  of 
future  good."  3.  The  Jewish-airnal  (of  Lightfoot, 
Hotiinan,  &c.),  which  maintains  that  their  outline 
wa;5  actually  adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Chris- 
tian-spiritual (or  Messianic),  followed  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Cocceius,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
which  makes  them  "  a  grand  complicated  sjTiibol 
of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  Church." 
llosenmiiller,  who  disapproves  alike  of  the  liter- 
alism of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary,  ambiguous 
allegorising  of  others,  remarks  {Schol.  in  xxviii. 
26)  "Nobis  quidem  oleum  et  operam  perdere 
vidcntur,  qui  hujusmodi  oracula  ad  certos  cventiis 
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referre  student,  aut  poetica  ornamenta  ad  factonim 
fidem  explorant."  Other  prophecies  of  a  general 
Messianic  character  are  xxxiv.  11-19,  and  xxxvi.- 
xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets "  are,  among  the  fathere,  Origen, 
Jerome  {Comment,  in  Ezech.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret ;  among  the  Jews,  Poibbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel ;  of  the  Refonners,  Oecolampadius  jind 
Calvin ;  and  of  the  Romanists,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Rome,  1596).  More  modem  commentaries 
are  those  of  Marck  (1731),  Veuema  (1790),  New- 
come,  W.  Greenhill,  Fairbaim,  Henderson,  Haver- 
nick  (Comm.  iiber  Ezechiel),  Hitzig  (I>er  Prophet 
Ezechiel  erkldrt).    [Jehezekel.]      [F.  W.  F.] 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (^TXn  \l^n  ;  rh  'Ep- 
yaP  iKiivo ;  Alex,  epyov ;  lapis  cui  nomen  est 
Ezel).  A  well-known  stone  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
David  and  Jonathan  when  the  fonner  finally  fled 
from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  19).  At  the  second 
mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  Hebrew  text 
(2J3n  ^>*KD  ;  A.V.  "  out  of  a  place  toward  the 
south,"  literally  ''  from  close  to  the  south "), 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt. 
The  true  reading  is  indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which 
in  both  cases  has  Ergab  or  Argab — in  ver.  19  for 
the  Hebrew  Eben,  "stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for 
han-negeb,  "  the  south."  Ergab  is  doubtless  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  =  a  heap  of 
stones.  The  true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows :  ' '  David  arose  from  close  to  the 
stone  heap," — close  to  which  (the  same  preposition, 
?VN,  A.V.  "by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  shoidd  remain  (ver.  19).  The  change 
in  41  from  33"lXn,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  to  ZlJSn,  as  it  now  stiuids,  is  one 
which  might  easily  take  place.  [G.] 

EZEM  (DVy  ;  AtVeV,  Alex.  Boao-J/t ;  Asom), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In 
the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3)  the  name  appears  in  the 
slightly  .different  form  of  AZEM  (the  vowel  being 
lengthened  before  the  pause). 

E'ZEE  ("iry;  'ECf>;  Ezer).  1.  A  son  of 
Ephniim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Gath,  wlrile  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their 
cattle  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  490) 
assigns  this  occuiTence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 
2.  A  priest  noticed  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (xii. 
42  ;  'UCovp,  LXX.).  3.  1  Chr.  iv.  4.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EZEKI'AS  (6  ZexP^oJ.  Alex.  6  'ECep^ay ; 
Azarias),  1  Esd.  viii.  1.     [AzARiAH,  7.] 

EZI'AS  (6  'Ofias,  Alex.  'Efias  ;  Azalicl),  1  Esd. 
viii.  2.     [AZARIAH;  AziEi.] 

E'ZIONGA'BER,  or  ...  GE'BER  (fVVy 
13il  ;  =  "  the  giant's  back-bone,"  Taaiaiv  Ta^ip\ 
Asiongaher  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35  ;  Deut.  ii.  8  :  1  K. 
ix.  26,  xxii.  48  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadesh,"  subsequently  the  st^vtion  of  Solomon's 
navy,  described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  tlie  land  of  Edom  ;"  and  where 
that  of  Jchoshaphat  was  afterwards  "broken," — 
probably  desfj-oyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in 
•'jagged  ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  5".  if-  P.  2). 
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and  xii.  20.  From  tliese 


Welbted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  Hnd  it  in  Dahab  ;  book  of  Ezra  and  in  Neh.v 

[DiZAHAii],  but  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  i  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  leanied  and  pious 
"in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (although  possibly  the  priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  have  be  n  the  I.ongimanus.  The  origin  of  )iis  influence  with  the 
actual  scene  ofthewTeck),  nor  would  it  accord  with  king  does  not  appear,  but  in  tlie  seventh  year  of  his 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  6,  §-t)  *  as  "not  far  from  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  report  which 
Elath."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert  j  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai,  he  obtained 
(in  Robinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  Ain  el-Ghudijan,  \  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  with  him  a 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  diy  bed  !  company  of  Israelites,  together  with  priests,  Levites. 
of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then  |  singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of  these  a  list, 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have  I  amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and 
ancientlv  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension,  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
This  probably  is  the  best  site  for  it.  By  com-  the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in 
paring  1  K.  ix.  26,  27  with  2  Chr.  viii.  17,  18,  it  j  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.     The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his 


is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  from  Tyre  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Jleditenanean  coast,  and 
then  conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akahah,  where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built ; 
for  there  can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [Wilderness  of  the  Wax- 
DEPaNG.]  [H.  H.] 

EZ'NITE,  THE  O^T^n,  Keri  •'ityn  ;  6  'Acr<o- 
vatos).  According  to  the  statement  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  was  another  name 
for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tachcemonite  (A.V.  "  the 
Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat"),  chief  among 
the  captains."  The  passage  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two  names  so 
distinct  without  any  assigned  reason,  and  partly  to 
the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  parallel  sentence 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  in  which  for  the  words  "  Adino 
the  Eznite"  other  Hebrew  words  are  found,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but  meaning  "  he 
shook  (A.V.  '  lifted  up  ')  his  spear."  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in  Chro- 
nicles are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of  those 
in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  original 
text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  coiTupted. 
The  fomi  of  this  particular  word  is  iu  the  original 
text  (the  Chetib)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri)  appa- 
rently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Etz  (  =  "  wood")  has  rendered  the 
words  quasi  tenerrimus'  ligni  venniculns.  The 
T.XX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's  Ilcb. 
Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text  of 
Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  {Dissertation  1,  71-128)  and  Gesenius 
{Thcs.  994-99.5),  to  whom  the  reader  must  be 
referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the 
reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  coiTect.  Ewald  does 
not  mention  it  (Gesch.  ill.  180,  note).  [^0 

EZ'EA  (Xnty  =  help  ;  "Eo-Spaj).  1.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of  priests  which 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  But  in  the  somewhat  parallel  list  of 
N'rh.  X.  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  person  is  written 
nnTV,  Azariah,  as  it  is  probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1, 

2.  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

3.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite  a  diflerent  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of  the 


^  'Atrttoy/ajSapo?.  avvrj  Bepet'iKT^  KoAetrai,   ov   noppo 
AtAov^!  TToAews. 


companions  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just 
four  months  ;  and  they  brought  up  vnih  them  a 
large  free-will  oflering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
vessels,   contributed,  not  only  by  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  .and  his  counsellors. 
These   offerings   wei'e   for   the   house   of  God,  to 
beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks,  rams, 
and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  temple- 
service.     In  addition  to  this  Ezia  was  empowerea 
to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river 
for  any  further  supplies  he  might  requiie  ;  and  all 
priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  temple 
were  exempted  from  taxation.     Ezra  had  also  au- 
thority given  him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges 
in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
offenders.     This    ample    commission   was   granted 
him  at  his  own  request  (v.  6),  and  it  appears  that 
his  gi'eat  design  was  to  effect  a  religious  n.foi-mation 
among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  fi-om  which 
they  had  giievously  declined.    His  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives 
upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  marriages,  in  which 
number  were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.     This  was  effected  in  little  more 
than  six  months   after   his    arrival   at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  ti-aiis- 
action  Ezra's  auto-biogiaphy  ends  abruptly,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  till,  13  years  aftenvards, 
in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we  And  him  again  at 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  "  the  Tirshatha."     It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  governor 
till  Nehemi:  h  superseded  him  ;  but  as  Ezra's  com- 
mission  was    only  of  a   temporary   nature,    '*  to 
inquire   concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem "  (Ezr. 
vii.  14),    and    to   carry  thither    "  the   silver  and 
gold   which    the    king    and    his    counsellors   had 
freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel"  (15),  and 
as  there  is   no   tiace  whatever  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  between  the  8th  and  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes, it  seems  probable  that  aftei-  he  had  effected  the 
above-named  refbnnation,  and  had  appointetl  com- 
petent judges  and  magistrates,   with  authority  to 
maintain  it,   he  himself  returned    to   the   king   of 
Persia.     This  is  in  itself  what  one  would  expect, 
and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  parallel  aise  of  Nehe- 
miah, and  it  also  accounts  for  the  abrapt  termination 
of  Ezra's  nanative,  and  for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews 
into  their  former  inegularities  which  is  apparent  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiali.     Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a 
state    of    aflfaii-s    at    Jerusalem    in    general,    could 
scarcely  have  occuiTed  if  Ezra  had  continued  there. 
Whether    he    returned   to   Jerusalem  with    Nehe- 
miah. or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but 
as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some 
months  later,  having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid 
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him  in  his  work.  The  functions  he  executed  under 
Nehemiah's  goTernment  were  purely  of  a  priestly 
and  ecclesia.stic<al  character,  such  as  reading  and 
interpreting  the  law  of  ^Moses  to  the  people  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying 
in  the  congregation,  and  assisting  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the  religious  reforma- 
tion so  happily  effected  by  the  Tirshatha.  But  in 
such  he  tilled  the  first  place ;  being  repeatefUy 
coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii. 
26),  while  Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned 
as  taking  any  part  in  the  refonnation  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra 
probably  sealed  imder  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or 
Azariah  (v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 
Nehemiah's  departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32nd 
Ai-taxerxes,  and  as  eveiything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  sdii.),  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should 
be. our  next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  He  vaguely  says,  "he  died  an  old  man, 
and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusa- 
lem "  (Ant,  xi.  5,  §5),  and  places  his  death  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Nehemiah  !  But  that  he  lived  under  the 
high-priesthood  of  Eliashib  and  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah ;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
burial  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of 
Nehar-Samorah — apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia ;  Zamuza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamzumu — 
"The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in 
this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  Jera- 
salem  to  king  Artaxerxes"  (vol.  i.  p.  1 16),  a  tradition 
which  certainly  agi-ees  veiy  well  with  the  narrati\'e 
of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this 
day  (ib.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  116).  As  regards  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  dithcult  to 
judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  historical  founda- 
tion. The  principal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  by 
Christians  also,  are: — 1.  The  institution  of  the 
(Jreat  Synagogue,  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  Ezra  was 
president,  and  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua,  Nehemiah,  &c.,  were 
members,  Simeon  the  Just-,  the  last  survivor,  living 
on  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great !  2.  The 
settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  cor- 
recting, and  editing,  the  whole  sacred  volume 
according  to  the  threefold  arrangement  of  the  Law, 
the  Projihets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  resnkim,  or  verses,  the  vowel-points 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  Moses,  and  the  emen- 
dations of  the  Keri.  ?,.  The  introduction  of  the 
Chaldee  character  instead  of  the  olil  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan. 4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther  ;  and, 
many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  12  prophets.  5.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  Prideaux's  Connexion,  i.  o08-li48, 
and  355-376  ;  also  in  Buxtorf's  Tiberias.  Kefer- 
ences  to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities 
will  be  found  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account 
of  the  arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish 
statements  are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in 
Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Literat.  p.  5-8 ;  of  which  the 
chief  are  drawn  fiom  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
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of  Josephus — and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome — 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the 
author  of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirke 
Avoth.  Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  "  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Tyloses,"  repeated  in 
11,  12,  21,  added  to  the  infomiation  concerning 
him  that  "  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments  "  (vii.  10),  and  his  commis- 
sion "  to  teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew 
them  not  "  (25),  and  his  gi-eat  diligence  in  i-ead- 
ing  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  gives  the  ut- 
most probability  to  the  account  which  attributes  to 
him  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
circulation  of  many  sucti  copies.  The  books  of 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi  must  indeed  have  been 
added  later  ;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authoi-ity. 
Some  tradition  to  this  effect  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  being  the  same 
person  as  Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezia 
inserted  in  the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not 
already  acknowledged  as  inspired,  as  we  have  no 
sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  to  -him  the  prophetic 
character.  Even  the  books  of  which  he  was  the 
author  may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  cha- 
racter of  Scripture  till  they  were  sanctioned  by 
Malachi.  There  does  cot,  however,  seem  to  be 
sufficient  ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  details  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can 
only  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, and  the  commencement  of  such  stated  meet- 
ings for  hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the 
regular  synagogue-sennce,  are  things  likely  to  have 
occun-ed  about  this  time.  For  the  question  of 
Ezra's  authorship,  see  Chronicles;  also  Ezra, 
BOOK  OF.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its  nature 
and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it  is  called  by 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermones  dierian  Esdrae 
(ap.  Cosin's  Canon  of  So:  51).  It  is  naturally  a 
fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  history  of  the  returned 
captives  after  seventy  years  of  suspension,  as  it  were, 
of  the  national  life.  "But  when  we  speak  of  the  book 
as  a  chronicle,  we  at  once  declare  the  nature  of  it, 
which  its  contents  also  abundantly  confirm.  Like 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to  time 
by  the  prophets,  or  other  authorized  persons,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  for  the  most  part  of  what  they 
record,  and  whose  several  nanatives  were  afterwards 
strung  together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as 
the  case  required,  by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  a.s  well  as  by  other 
matter  inserted  in  the  prenous  chapters.  While 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book  is 
Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chronicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i. 
may  probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The 
evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a 
genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular   circumstance   that,   while   he  tells   us   in 
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ch.  ix.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close, 
and  was  led  thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting  the 
incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  He  passes  over  in  utter 
silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which  pointed 
allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds  in  ch.  x. 
to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence  is  utterly 
unaccountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the  missing 
notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  it  exactly 
tills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
lecord  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  1 :  "  And  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  K.  of  Pei-sia,"  is  the  precise 
formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 
X.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1,  2,  8)  "  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia"  is  that  used  Dan.  x.  1  ;  the  reference 
to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in  ver.  1  is  similar  to 
that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the  natural  sequence  to  it. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan. 
iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Mithredath  the 
treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3, 11),  the  allusion  to 
the  sacred  vessels  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
house  of  his  god,  ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving 
the  Chaldee  name  of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  7),  and  the  whole  locus  standi  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  evidently  wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  are  all  circumstances  which  in  a  marked 
manner  point  to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  if  Ezra  edited  Daniel's  papers  he 
might  think  the  chapter  in  question  more  con- 
veniently placed  in  its  chronological  position  in 
the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kings,  as  e.  g. 
Is.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 
As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from.  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
later  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover 
where  it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  ex- 
tenso,  verbatim  et  literatim  (with  the  exception 
of  clerical  en-ore),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah, 
where  it  belongs  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [NE- 
HEMIAH, Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  writ- 
ten by  Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or 
possibly  by  a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as 
bearing  upon  the  return  from  captivity  related  m 
ch.  i.,  though  chronologically  out  of  place.  Whe- 
ther the  extract  originally  extended  so  far  as  iii.  1 
may  be  doubted.  The  next  portion  extends  from 
iii.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extending 
from  iv.  6  to  23,  which  has  cruelly  but  most  need- 
lesslv  perplexed  commentators,  this  portion  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  The  minute  details  given  of  all 
the  circumstances,  such  as  the  weening  of  the  old 
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men  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple,  the  names  of 
the  Levites  who  took  part  in  the  work,  of  the 
heathen  governors  who  hindered  it,  the  expression 
(vi.  15)  "  This  house  was  finished,"  &c.,  the  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  dedication,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative,  bespeak  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  described.  Who  then  was  so  likely 
to  record  these  interesting  events  as  one  of  those 
prophets  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
them,  and  a  branch  of  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
continue  the  national  chronicles "?  That  it  was  the 
prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we 
observe  further  the  following  coincidences  in  style. 

1.  The  title  "the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read 
"  Then  the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,  &c. ;"  and 
vi.  14,  "  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying 
of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Iddo."  And  in  like  manner  in  Hagg.  i.  1,  3,  12, 
ii.  1,  10,  he  is  called  "  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  .leshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  "  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order :  Zechariah,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together,  and 
calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua.  Only  • 
in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  son  of  Josedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon  Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with  that 
in  Hagg.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hagg.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  trans- 
actions they  record  by  the  year  of  "  Darius  the 
king  "  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hagg.  i. 

1,  15,  ii.  10,  &c.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hagg.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  "  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 

16,  and  Hagg.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hagg.  i.  14)  ;  and  both  use  the  phrase 
"  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid"  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hagg.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "temple  of  the 
Lord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  expres- 
sion "the  house"  (71^3)  twenty-five  times,  to  six  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple  "  (7D^n).  Haggai 
speaks  of  "  the  house  "  seven  times,  of  ■'  the  temple  " 
twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Jloses.     Thus  comp.  Ezr.  iii. 

2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14,  16-22,  with  Hagg.  i.  8,  10,  ii.  5, 

17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scriptm-e  seem  to 
prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

But  the  above  obsen-atious  do  not  apply  to 
Ezr.  iv.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a 
much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  cle:u-ly 
shows,   made    in   the   reign    of  Arta.xerxes    Lougi- 
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manus.  The  compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii., 
a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives  under  Zeinab- 
babel,  here  inserts  a  notice  of  two  historical  facts, — 
of  which  one  occuiTed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes — to  illustrate  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  heathen  to  the  re-building 
of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xei-xes,  i.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  favour,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews — a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haraan's  pro- 
position ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Rehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city. 
These  letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at 
Babylon,  and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavours  on 
his  part  to  make  the  king  favourable  to  Jerusalem 
which  issued  in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  uanative 
proceeds  in  connexion  with  ver.  5.  The  mention  of 
Artaxerxes  in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
The  last  four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  contmue  the  history  after  a 
gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of  Darius 
to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  only  history  of 
Judaea  during  this  inteiTal  is  what  is  given  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Pales- 
tine to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  ether  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes  vii.  12-26,  is  also 
given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although 
there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  X.  T.  Au- 
gustine says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  ^estarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  (De  Civ.  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is 
eighty  years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.C.  456. 
It  embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra,  the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and 
the  early  part  of  Eliashib ;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyras, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xences,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  Smerdis 
are  not  named.      Xerxes  is  barely  named   iv.   6. 

[ESDRAS,    FIRST  BOOK  OF.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZEAHITE,  THE  CnnTXH  ;  6  ZapWris, 
Alex.  'Efpar)A.iT7js  ;  Ezraldta),  a  title  attached  to 
two  persons — Ethan  (IK.  iv.  31  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  title).  The  word  is 
naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,  or — which  is  almost 
the  same  in  Hebrew — Zerach,  HIT;  and  accordingly 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given 
as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan 
and  another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and 
musicians  "m  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  and  elsewhere. 

EZ'RI  (nTJ? ;  'Eo-Spi',  Alex.  'ECpo-/' ;  Ezri), 
son  of  Chelub,  superintendent  for  King  David  of 
those  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of 
the  ground"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 
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FABLE  (^y0oj  ;  fahula).  Taking  the  words 
fable  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etjonological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  cun-ent  usage,  looking,  i.  e.  at  the  Aesopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the. 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
C 1 .)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  foiiu  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  both  we  find  "  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth " 
(Neander,  Lehcn  Jesii,  p.  68).  Both  differ  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  far  as  species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parables,  p.  2)  (1.)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  nanative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened  ;  (2.)  Herder's,  that  the  diffeience 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  diawing  its  materials  exclu- 
sively fi-om  human  life ;  (3.)  Olshausen's  (on  Matt, 
xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  {I.  c),  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfoctory  sum- 
ming up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Neander 
{I.  c): — "The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts  of 
a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (c.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes)  ;  while  in  the 
foiTner,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct 
fi-om  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  alwa3''s  follow  the  law 
of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to  this 

laAv,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race 

The  meie  inti'oduction  of  brutes  as  personal  agents, 
in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
trivance ;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs  the  sheep 
in  one  of  his  parables.  The  gi'eat  distinction  here, 
also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked  ;  brutes 
introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the  law 
of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  natu?'e  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  as  these  could 
furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
Parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 
(1.)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Jurig.ix.  8-15  ; 
(2.)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jchoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  naiTative  of  Ezek.  xvii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it.  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1.)  in  not  introducing 
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them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2.)  in  the 
higher  prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed 
by  it.  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  tlie 
spreading  vine,  are  not  grouped  together  as  the 
agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the 
leopard,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym- 
bols of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  ahos  (Quintil, 
Inst.  Orat.  v.  11 )  than  of  the  fxvOos  ;  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  Isiael,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  0.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.C.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  earliest  Greek  aXvos  is  that  of  Hesiod  {Op.  et 
D.  v.  202"),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable  does 
not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  B.C.)  to  Ste- 
sichorus  and  Aesop.  The  first  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agiippa 
B.C.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  the  foble  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latinm  (Miiller  and  Donald- 
son, ^.  c).  It  may  ba  noticed  too  that  when  col- 
lections of  fables  became  familiar  to  the  Greeks  they 
were  looked  on  as  imported,  not  indigenous.  The 
traditions  that  surround  the  name  of  Aesop,  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  v)rote  fables,  the 
traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to  him, 
leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were 
tra^-elling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by 
the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  de- 
scribed by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  lihet.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  special 
measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  in 
things  apparently  -dissimilar,  attained,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till  a  later 
period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fables  in  the  comparativelj''  later  collection  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father- 
land of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes,  or  inanimate 
objects  as  representing  human  characteristics,  to 
personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to 
draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
— this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israelites 
m  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned  in 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions 
made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man 
when  "  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them " 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  Geist  der  Ebrdischen 
Foesie,  Werke,  sxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
large  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
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some  of  which  (<?.  g.  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  15,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the 
intellect  of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
tables  accordingly  fi'om  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  piesent  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  hke,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Parables,  I.  c). . 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives,  which 
ai'e  "  nee  verae  nee  verisimiles "  (Cic.  de  Invent. 
i.  19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  Ufe.  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Parable, 
finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other,  or  in  tlie  world  of  nature  as 
it  is,  not  in  any  gi'otcsque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  casej  real  and  not  fanciful 
analogies.  The  Fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the 
Parable  rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the  . 
image  of  God,  and  that  "  all  tilings  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fiible,  that,  though  those  of  Aesop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  imprisonment  (Plato,  Phaedon,  pp. 
60,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illus- 
trations, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
IJLvdoKoyiKos.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias,  the  Phaedrns,  the  Phaedon,  the  Republic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  Aesopic  flibles,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  ov  fj.v6oi  'dWa 
\6yoi,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tvi^een  to.  'SaiKpariKa,  as  examples  of  the  irapaBoKy) 
and  the  \6yoL  Alffwireioi,  Arist.  Phet.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  Fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Lessing  and  La  Fontaine)  belongs 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of 
national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  development. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichonis  (Arist.  lihet.  I.  c), 
Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  per- 
suasion or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  in  the 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  Srjixriyo- 
ptKoi  (Arist.  Phet.  I.  c.) ;  that  "  ducere  aiiiraos 
solent,  praecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(Quint.  Insf.  Orat.  I.  c). 

The  IJ.V0OL  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  Chri.sti?n  church,  alluded  to  bv  writers  of  the 
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N.  T.  in  connexion  with  y^veaXoyiai  airepavToi 
(1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  'lovSaiKoi  (Tit.  i. 
14),  ypaaiSe^s  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  fffffo<piff^ivoi  (2 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  cha- 
racter of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to 
them,  the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  any- 
thing false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  falsehoods  so  referred  to.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FAIR  HAVENS  {Ka\o\  At/xeVes),  a  harbour 
in  tlie  island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  {on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  Ka\^  'Akt^  of  Steph. 
Byz. — for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  wliercas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  which  was  a 
city  called  Lasaea  "  (r6iTos  ris  ^  iyyvs  i)V  1^6X1$ 
A.).  Jloreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  {Travels  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Acte  ;  and  it 
is  most  Ukely  that  KaA^  'Aktt;  was  situated  there ; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now  quite 
certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers, 
it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  eaily  travellers  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Smith  (  Voi/.  and  Shipw.  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  80-82).  Lasaea  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  feet  Fair  Havens 
appears  to  have  been  practically  its  harbour.  These 
places  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of 
(Jape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  head- 
land on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and  immediately  to 
the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N. 
This  last  circumstance  explains  why  the  ship  which 
conveyed  St.  Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent  and  continuing 
N.  W.  winds  she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her 
course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidus  (v.  7),  and  had 
run  down,  by  Salraone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens:  but  beyond 
Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so 
long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same  quarter. 
A  considerable  delay  took  place  (v.  9)  during  which 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasaea,  or  even 
at  GORTYNA,  where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv. 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  distant;  but  all  this  is 
conjectural.  A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it 
was  decided,  against  tlie  Apostle's  advice,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  good  harbour  named  Phenice, 
their  present  anchorage  being  avevOeros  nrphs  irapa- 
Xeifiaffiav  (v.  12).  All  such  terms  are  compiua- 
tive  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter 
harbour.  Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
Phenice ;  though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of 
seamanship  St.  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up 
afterwards  (v.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  [Euroclyoon]  on  lier 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked. 
Besides  a  view  (p.  81)  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of 
Fair  Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  2.'37),  from 
which  any  one  am  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of 
tlie  merits  of  the  harbour.  [J.  S.  H.j 

FAIRS  (D''yUjy  ;  ayopd  ;  nundinae,  forum),  .  That  is  to  say,  when  the  best  and  most  fertilizing 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  and  there  of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  da-.vn 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  j  ("°t  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  fail  • 
27,  33)  :  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered  j  '"""  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  when 
"  wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  j  Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.  7"'D3  is  clearly  Scorpio,  or 
meaning  of  the  word  throughout.      It  will  be  ob-  I  Cor  Scorpionis,  as  Aben  Ezra'says. 
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sei-ved  that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation 
to  3")y?0  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occun-ing  seven  times,  and  translated 
sometimes  "market"  (ver.  13,  17,  19),  and  else- 
where "merchandise"  (ver.  9,27,33,34).  The 
words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the  alter- 
nations of  commercial  business  in  which  tlie  mer- 
chants of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first  of 
these  words  cannot  signify  "  fairs"  is  evident  from 
ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did  not 
visit  Tyre,  but  vice  versa.  Let  the  reader  substi- 
tute "  paid  "  or  "  exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"  occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
maarab,  which  properly  means  barter,  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  exports 
and  impoits.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians 
themselves,  such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel 
(19),  were  a  matter  of  maarab;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form, 
"  Tarshish  paid  for  thy  wares  with  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead."  The  use  of  the  teims  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet 
had  mentioned  what  the  Tyiians  gave  in  exchange: 
as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain, 
viz.,  what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were 
buyers  or  sellers.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FALLOW-DEER  (1-10n^    pui^aKos;  bu- 

balns),  mentioned  among  the  beasts  that  may  be 
eaten,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  among  the  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  An  animal  of  the 
deer  tribe  (probably  Cervus  dama),  of  a  reddisli 
colour  (from  ^J^^,  to  be  red),  shedding  its  horns 
every  year.  The  Cervus  dama  is  found  wild  in 
Barbary,  and  is  still  very  generally  spread  over 
Western  .and  Southern  Asia  (Boch.  Hieroz.  p.  910 
sq.,  ii.  260  sq.).  The  female  is  called  in  the 
Talmud  NmiO'',  and  is  identified  by  Lewysohn 
with  the  German  Damhirsch.  [W.  D.] 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  .'^corpio  cannot 
be  loosed, ■■■  then  it  is  that  famines  generally  prevail 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a  dehciency 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  pro- 
duces the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famines,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  sutl'ered  fi-om  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances,  from 
Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syna  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain ;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 
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the  level  hinds.  If  therefore  the  heavy  I'ains  of 
Moveniber  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
fjcople  is  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture. 
Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age of  the  desert-plains  aud  valleys  for  their  flocks 
aud  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in  spring- 
time with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost  totally 
without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country",  was 
dependent  on  natural  phenomena  which,  however 
regular  in  their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with 
thera  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility — a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
"gai-den  of  the  Lord" — to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  I'ain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil, 
a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed 
by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occuiTence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labour  of  the  people  may  in  a 
great  measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  de- 
fective inundation,  preceded  and  accompanied  and 
followed  by  prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 
Both  these  winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter, 
keeping  back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation, 
as  they  are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of 
the  river — the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem 
to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from  northern 
Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  I'amine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  "  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land" 
((ieu.  xii.  10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine 
was  extensive,  although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by 
the  feet  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  foniine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king  of 
the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by  God 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore  we 
may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1  sq.). 
We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scai'city  until  the 
great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ;"  "and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [conr],  because  that  the 
fiimine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  ((Jen.  xli.  56, 
57).  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [corn] 
among  those  that  came  ;  for  the  femine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"  (xlii.  5).  Thus,  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  atllicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  fi'om  Hebi-on  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  corn  there ;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  corn  to  Egypt,  "  and  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land,"  i.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned 
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It  is  only  necessary  lien;  to  consider  its  ])hysical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  "this  insUmce  ditlers  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  tiie 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  with  corn,  but  those  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding countries :  "  And  the  seven  years  of  plen- 
teousness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were 
ended.  And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to 
come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth 
was  in  all  lands  ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there 
was  bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  foi'  hread ; 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth :  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians ;  and  tiie  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  f  Gen.  xli.  53-57). 
The  modern  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  fiimines  ;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist  us 
in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They  have 
not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the  IMoham- 
madan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arab 
historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following  a  de- 
ficient rise  of  the  Kile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (A.D.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-Latecf, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  oftal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Filtimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billdh, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years'  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(a.H.  457-464,  a.D.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modern  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says 
Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Hosti  el  Mohddarah,  MS.)  con- 
tinued for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves ;  the  cattle  perished ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deenars,  and  a  cat  for  o  deendi-s  .  .  .  aiid  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  and 
gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished \vith  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El  Makreezee  (in  his 
Kkitat),^  from  whom  we  further  learn  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Kh.aleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  esciipe  the  peril 

*>  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatremere 
has  given  a  translation  of  Kl-JIakrcezee's  account  of 
tliis  famine,  in  the  life  of  El-Mustansir,  contained  in  his 
Memoircs  Gi'offraphiques  et  Historiques  sur  VE'gypte. 
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that  threatened  all  rauks  of  the  population.  The  |  of  Cliios,  sti-uck  during  the  imperiid  period,  but 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con-  ■  without  the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therelbre  of  the 
tains  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of^  Greek  autonomous  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPIO'N 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form  ;  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.  [K.  S.  P.] 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East,  j  p^STS  The  word  D-1^,  j'Tjo'Teia,  jejunium. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par-  j  j^  ^^^^  f^^^^^"  j^  ^-^^  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
ticulars ;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  |  j^  ^^^  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam 
viii.  1,2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  ' 


years :  "  Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a 
famine ;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years."  Bunseu  {Eijijpt's  Pluce,  &c., 
ii.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  aud  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abiaham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them,  and 
drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur,  making 
a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants 
and  gi'ains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as 
articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe  of  Haneefeh  were 
taunted  with  having  in  a  famine  eaten  their  god, 
which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with 
clarified  butter  and  a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of 

milk  {Sihdh,  MS.,  art.  iwJ).  [E.  S.  P.] 

FARTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoZpavT7]s,  quadrans  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (Xeirra 
5uo,  8  iariv  KoSpavrris,  Mark,  I.  c).  The  name 
quadrans  was  originallv  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Roman  as,  or  piece  of  three  unciao,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  \fTTT6v  was  originally  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  xaAreoOs.  The  copper 
currency  of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  lioman  coins,  partly  of  Graeco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Imperial).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the 
as,  equivalent  to  the  affcrdpiov  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  aacra- 
pioif,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difKcult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  KoSpafrris,  and  the  latter  the 

2.  aa-adpwv  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  pro- 
perly a  small  <ts,  assarinm,  but  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  29  renders  it  by  as,  and  in  Luke  xii. 
6,  puts  dipondins  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius  cr 
dupondius  being  equal  to  two  <a.sses.  The  affaapiov 
is  therefore  either  tlie  Roman  as,  or  the  more  com- 
mon equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
series,  or  perhaps  both  ;  the  last  supposition  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The  rendering 
of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that 
a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two  assaria,  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  CQins 


i.  16  ;  1  K  xxi.  9-12  ;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixix.  10  ; 
Is.  Iviii.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Zech.  viii.  19,  &c.). 
In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the 
religious  observance  of  fasting  is  the  more  signi- 
ficant one,  tJ'Q3  nsy ;  Taireivovv  tV  '|'"X'J*' ; 
affligere  animam;  "  afflicting  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.  27  ;  Num.  xxx.  13).  The  word 
IT'^Vn,  i.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Ezr.  Lx.  5  where 
it  is  'rendered  in  A.  V.  "  heaviness,"  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  tlie  title 
of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atonement,  Day 
OF.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh ,  and  tenth  months.  When 
the  building  of  tlie  second  temple  had  commenced, 
those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to 
the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether  the 
observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should  not 
be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occasion 
to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-6)  ;  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19), giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn, he  declares 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be  turned  to 
"joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts."  Zechariah 
simply  distingiushes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed;  but  the  Mishna  (Taanith,  iv. 
6)  and  S.  Jerome  (in  Zacliariam  viii.)  give  state- 
ments of  certain  historical  events  which  they  were 
intended  to  commemorate : — ■ 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month. — The  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.j,  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lii.). 

The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.— The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.\  the  temple  burnt  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  again  by  Titus ;  and  the  plough- 
ing up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  capture  of 
Bether,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem liad  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month.— The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month. — The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Jlishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  fi-om  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  captivity,  and  that 
tlie  othei'  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.  As  regards  the 
flist  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
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wasrio-ht  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  the  fact  that 
it  had  no  longer  any  pui-pose  after  the  new  temple 
was  bet^un.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having  been 
discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplietl  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Reland  {Antiq.  p.  274). 

II.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favour  in  re- 
gard to  some  great  undertalcing  or  threatened 
danger.  In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  procla- 
mation appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Taanith,  i. 
6).  The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  fasts: — Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel"  to 
Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  perfonning  at  the 
same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  sym- 
bolical of  purification,  when  the  people  confessed 
their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashta- 
roth  (1  Sam.  vii.  6);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one 
"  throughout  all  Judah"  when  he  was  pieparing 
for  war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3)  ; 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for 
"  all  the  people  in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came 
thither  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Barach 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5);  three  days 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second 
temple  was  completed,  "  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and  earth 
upon  them  "  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to  confess 
their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1).  There  are  references  to 
general  fasts  in  the  Prophets  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15  ; 
Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  46-47;  2  Mace.  xiii. 
10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions 
in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the 
days  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when  the 
men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of  Ben- 
jamin, they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for  an- 
other battle  (Judg.  XX.  26).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12;,  and  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a  fast  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  striking, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Kaboth  (1  K.  ssi.  9-12).  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of 
Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undei-take 
(Ezr.  viii.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  miseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  firet  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
times,  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanith  in  the  Mishna. 
III.  Pri\-ate  occasional  fasts  are  recognised  in 
one  passage  of  the  law  (Num.  xxx.  13).  The  in- 
stances given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 
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(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  xii.  16;  IK. 
xxi.  27;  Ezr.  X.  6  ;  Neh.  i.  4  ;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Kx.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28  ;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  six.  8")  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts,  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in  Acts 
xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the  Day  of 
Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly  fasts 
(Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii.  12; 
Acts  x.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  captivity.  They  were  obsei-ved  on  the 
second  and  Hfth  days  of  the  week,  which  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  (Tuanith, 
ii.  9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private 
voluntary  fasts.  The  Gemara  states  that  they 
were  chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  came  down  on  the  second. 
All  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  bo 
given  by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on 
Luc.  xviii.  12;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt.  ix.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt*  vi.  16-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  gi'eat  sources  of  spiritual  strength. 
Matt.  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  obsen'ed  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was 
entire  abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.). 
On  other  occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3). 
Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joma  and 
Taanith)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be 
observed  on  particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the 
day  according  to  Josephus  was  considered  to  teimi- 
nate  at  sun-set,  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting 
Jew  as  anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars. 
Fasts  were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new 
moons,  the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Pmim 
and  Dedication  (Jud.  viii.  6  ;  Taanith,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fasted,  frequently  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  then:  head 
and  went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  13,  §8;  Neh.  ix.  1  ;  Ps.  xsxv.  13).  The  rab- 
binical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  public  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  •will,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflictinj  the  soul.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realised  the  blessing  of  "  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting  "  (Ps.  Ixix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  were 
in  their  fonnal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in  themselves 
a  means  of  winning  favour  from  God,  or,  in  a  still 
worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in  order  to 
appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  Iviii.  3  ;  Zech.  vii. 
5,  6  ;  Mai.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  16).     [S.  C] 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (S^H),  and  the  fat 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D^|)2K'Dj 
Neh.  viii.  10).  Cei-tain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former :  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
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kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  gi-ows  to  an 
excessive  size  iu  many  eastern  countries,  and  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat  [Sheep],  were  forbidden 
to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  oflered  to  Jehovah 
in  sacritice  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The 
o-roimd  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was  the 
richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fat  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  gi-ound  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  {II.  i.  460,  ii. 
423  ;  Od.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egvptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cheleb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based ; 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ixxsi.  16,  cxlvii. 
14;  compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x. 
IG).     With  regard  to  other  parts   of  the  fat   of 

sacrifices  or  the  tat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be 

consumed,   with    the    exception    of    those    dying  j      ^  ^^    spirit 'of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be 
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was  introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems 
which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
superseded  it.  When  therefore  the  name  of  "fa- 
ther of  nations"  (Dm3N)  was  given  to  Abram, 

T  T 

he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor, 
but  as  the  example  to  those  who  shoidd  come 
after  him  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Rom.  iv.  17). 
The  father's  blessing  was  regarded  as  confen-ing 
special  benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injury, 
on  those  on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii. 
27-40,  xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.)  ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of 
a  parent  was  held  to  aflect,  in  certain  cases,  the 
welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27),  though  the 
law  was  forbidden  to  punish  the  son  for  his  father's 
transgression  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6  ;  Ez. 
xviii.  20).  The  command  to  honour  parents  is 
noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Deca- 
logue which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12  ; 
Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  con- 
demned bv  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Ex.  xxi.'lS,  17;  1  Tim.  1,  9  ;  comp.  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  609  ;  Anstoph.  Ran.  274-773).  Instances 
of  legal  enactment  in  support  of  parental  authority 
are  found  in  Ex.  xxii.  17  ;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14  ; 
Deut.  xxi.  18,  21  ;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12; 


lither  by  a  violent  or  a  natural  death  (Lev 
24),  which  might  still  be  used  in  any  other  way. 
The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether  a  peace- 
oifering  (Lev.  iif.  9),  consecration  ofiering  (viii. 
25),  sin-oflering  (iv.  8),  trespass-oflering  (vii.  3),  or 
redemption-otfering  (Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23  ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  21  ;  Luke  xv.  23j :  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  its  use  unwholesome.     [VV.  L.  B.] 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  ^\>\  Yekch, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeh,  indiscriminately  with  gath,  T\l,  is 
"winepress"  or  "  winefat,"  and  once  "  pressfat " 
(Hag.  ii.  16)  ;  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — 
gath  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  "  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  gekeh  the  "  vat,"  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (T/ies.  619  6) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out :  and  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  "winepress"  and  "vats"  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
Hahlch  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
probably  more  modern,  in  the  Lebanon  (603). 
The  word  i-endered  "  winefat "  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
inTo\-i)viov,  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX. 
to  translate  yeheh  in  the  O.  T.  [G.] 

FATHER  (^6,  nK,  Chald.  Abba,  N3X,  Mark 
xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  irarr/p  ;  pater :  a  primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  HQX,  to  show 
kindness,  Gesen.  Thes.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  fiimily  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures,  an  authority — as 
Philo  remarks — intermediate  between  human  and 
divine  (Philo,  iiepl  yovecov  rt/j-ris,  §1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.   iii.   16;    1   Cor.   xi.  3),   which 


seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1,  xv.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx. 
20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17  ;  Is.  xlv.  10  ;  Mai.  i.  6. 
The  father,  however,  had  not  the  power  of  death 
over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21  ;  Philo,  I.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of 
respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to 
be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31 ;  Philo,  l.  c.  §6). 

It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  "  father  "  in  Scripture  are  due. 
(1.)  As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  pracrice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21  ;  John  viii.  44  ;  Job  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  1,  3).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27 ;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13,  vi. 
21).  (3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the 
prophetical  schools,  or  of  anv  teacher,  are  called 
sons  (2  K.  ii.  S,  iv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27 ;  1  K. 
XX.  35 ;  Heb.  xii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term 
father  and  also  mother  is  applied  to  any  ancestor 
of  the  male  or  female  line  respectively  (Is.  Ii.  2  ; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6, 18  ;  Dan.  v.  2  ;  2  Sam.  ix.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
XV.  16).  (5.)  In  the  Talmud  the  teim  father  is 
used  to  indicate  the  chief,  e.  g.  the  principal  of  cer- 
tain works  are  termed  "  fathers."  Objects  whose 
contact  causes  pollution  are  called  "  fathers  "  of 
defilement  (Mishn.  Shabb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ; 
Pesach,  i.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).  (6.)  A  pro- 
tector or  guardian  (Job  xxix.  16;  Ps.  Ixviii.  6; 
Deut.  xxxii.  6).  Many  personal  names  are  found 
with  the  prefix  3N,  as  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram, 
&c.,  implying  some  quality  or  attribute  possessed, 
or  ascribed  (Gesen.  8,  10). 

"  Fathers"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  ofpareuts  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  V.  2  ;  Jer.  xx-vii.  7  ;  T\Iatt.  xxiii.  30,  32). 
Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  father's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  355  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  84  ;  Atkinson, 
Travels  in  Siberia,  &c.  559),  [H.  W.  P.] 

FATHOM.      Measures.] 


FEASTS 

FEASTS.     [Fkstivals.] 

FE'LIX  (4>7jA/|,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.;  in  Tac.  Hist. 
V.  9,  called  Antoiiius  Felix ;  in  Suidas,  Claudius 
Felix ;  in  Josephus  and  Acts,  simply  Felix  :  so  also 
m  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54),  a  Roman  procuratoi-  of  Judaea, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freed- 
mau  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidius 
Cumauus  in  A.D.  53.  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  54) 
states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procu- 
rators, Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria. 
In  this  account  Tacitus  is  directly  at  issue  with 
Jobcphus  {Ant.  XX.  6,  2-7,  1),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  eiTor ;  but  his  account  is  veiy 
circumstantial,  and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain 
some  little  justification  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  1(),  that  I'elix  had  been  judge  of 
the  nation  "for  many  years."  Those  wonis,  how- 
ever, must  not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed ;  for 
Cumanus  himself  only  went  to  Judaea  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §2). 
Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freed- 
man  Pallas  {D.J.  ii.  12,  §8  ;  Ant.  xx.  7,  §1)  ; 
and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas's  influence 
sur\nving  his  master's  death  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65) 
that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  He  niled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  profligate  manner ,  "  per  omnem  saevitiam  et 
libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit" 
(Tacit.  Hist.  V.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54).  With  this 
compendious  description  the  fuller  details  of  Jose- 
phus agi-ee,  though  his  naiTative  is  tinged  with  his 
hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots,  whom, 
under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix  as 
putting  down  and  ciiicifying  by  hundreds.  His 
period  of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions. 
We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Jlessiahs 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §5  ;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §4)  ;  the 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §6  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §5  ;  Acts  xxi.  38),  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Caesarea  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §7  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  3,  §7)  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §8  ; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
for  his  own  pm-poses,  to  bring  about  the  miu'der  of 
the  high-priest  Jonathan  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  rain :  "  intempestivis  reniediis  delicta  accende- 
bat  "  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  54  ;  6  wSAefibs  /ca0' 
rifiepav  aveppiiri^fTO,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §G). 
St.  Paul  was  bi'ought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea, 
having  been  sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the 
.Jews  at  Jerusalem  by  the  "  chief  captain  "  Clau- 
dius Eysias.  Some  effect  was  produced  on  the 
guilty  conscience  of  the  procurator,  as  the  Apostle 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ;  but  St.  I^aul  was  remanded  to 
prison  anil  kept  there,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  two  years  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Porcius  F^estus  [Festus]  was 
appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §9).  This 
was  probably  in  the  year  60  a.d.  (Anger,  De  tcm- 
porum  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  &c.,  p.  100  ;  Wie- 
seler.  Chronologic  der  Apostel/eschichte,  pp.  66-82). 
The  wife  of  Felix  was  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agiippa  I.  the  fomier  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 
TDRUsn^LA.]  [H.  A.] 
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FENCED  CITIES  (DnVlD,  or  nh)'3)p, 
Dan.  xi.  15,  from  "lV3,CMi  off,' separate,  equiva- 
lent to  nny  nnv2,  '(;es.  231 ;  vSkus  ox^paX, 

'''^'■X'hp^i-^1  TiT iixifffjiivai ;  urbes,  or  civitates,  mu- 
ratae,  tnunitce,  rmmitissimae,  firmae).  The  Ijroad 
distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village  in  Bib- 
lical language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  City  had  walls, 
the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  watchman's 
tower  O'^yO  ;  irvpyos  ;  tiirris  custodum  ;  com- 
pare Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  %nllagers  re- 
sorted in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction 
is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages; 
3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the 
kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  have 
abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neio-h- 
bouring  tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  9  ;  Deut.  iii.  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of 
these  many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to 
exist  at  the  present  day  {Damascus,  ii.  197).  The 
dangers  to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed 
from  tlie  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also 
the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  {Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148  ;  and 
F'razer,  Persia,  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  ?•). 
Villages  in  the  Haurdn  are  sometimes  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together 
foiTn  a  defence  against  Ai-ab  robbers,  and  the  entrance 
is  closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhm'dt,  Syria,  212). 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  HJS,  Build, 
and  also  fortify.  So  that  to  "  build  "  a  city  appears 
to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it 
(comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr,  xvi.  6  with 
2  Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17), 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  n")3S,  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii,  5  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15  ;  Judg.  ix,  45; 

2  K.  ix.  17),  Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  there  were  90  towers;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi,  38  ;  Zech,  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gateways  of 
fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c. ;  Judg.  xvi.  2, 

3  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33 ;  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of  the 
wall  theie  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (T'TI,  irpoTeixt(Tna),  in  A,  V.  "ditch" 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  17ies.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortifial  places,  by  hindering  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  408;,  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining   in    the   Haurdn  and  Ledja   are 
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square.  Such  existed  at  Sbechem  and  Thebez  (Judg. 
ix.  4(3,  51,  viii.  17  ;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the  gi-eat 
torts  or  towers  of  Psephinus,  Hippicus,  and  espe- 
cially Antoiiia,  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi. 
34  ;  2  Mace.  v.  5  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3 ; 
B.  J.  i.  5,  §4,  V.  4,  §2,  vi.  2,  §1).  At  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  there  were 
many  fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers 
(Num.  xiii.  28),  and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  people  in  subduing  them.  Jlany  of  these 
were  refortitied,  or,  as  it  is  ex-pressed,  rebuilt  by  the 
Hebrews  (Num.  xxxii.  17,  34-42 ;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5 ; 
Josh.  -xi.  12,  13  ;  Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
were  enabled  to  presei-\-e  them  by  means  of  their  I 
strength  in  chariots  (Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  16  ; 
Judg!  i.  19;  2  K.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The 
strength  of  Jerusalem  w;is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
that  city,  or  at  least  the  citadel,  or  "  stronghold  of 
Zion,"  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sara.  v.  6,  7  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  5).  Among  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiprs  or  "  builders"  of 
cities.  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viW. 
4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xii.  25),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  17),  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2 
Chr.  .xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  but 
especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9, 
15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  town  of  Jericho 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a  private  individual, 
Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  fortifying  strong  positions,  as 
Masada,  Machaerus,  Herodium,  besides  his  great 
works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §§1,  2, 
and  8,  §3  :  B.  J.  i.  21,  §10  ;  Ant.  xiv.  13.  9). 
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But  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  sei-ved  only 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progi-ess 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  ai'e  on  record, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  yeai-s  (2  K.  XA'iii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 
later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machaenis,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of 
whose  defences  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
conqueror  Titus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9, 
vii.  6,  §§2-4  and  8  ;  Robinson,  i.  232). 


The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted 
usually  of  a  quadiangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals. 


FERRET 

of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  paiapet,  and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  i;}  or  20  feet 
from  the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was 
made  of  70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the 
defenders  to  annoy  the  assailants  in  flank.  The 
ditch  was  sometimes  fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille 
in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  large  temples  with  their  enclosures 
were  made  to  serve  the  pui-pose  of  foiis  (Wilkinson, 
Am-.  Enypt.  i.  408,  409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned,  either  in 
the  Canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  3; 
Ez.  xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14, 
15  ;  Jud.  i.  1,  4  ;  Layard,  Nin.  vol.  ii.  275,  279, 
388,  395  ;  Nin.  §•  Bah.  231,  358  ;  Mon.  of  Nin. 
pt.  ii.  39,  43).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FERRET  (np3N;  fxvyaXi);  nvjgale),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  The  fivyaXij  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  viii. 
24)  is  the  3Ius  aranens.  or  shrew-mouse ;  but  it  is 
move  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 
utter.  The  root  is  p3t4,  to  sigh  or  groan.  The 
l\;ibbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this 
animal  with  the  hedgehog;  see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des 
Taluv'xk,  §§129,  134.  [W.  D.] 

FESTivALS  (D^an).«  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  general 
remarks.  A  particular  account  of  each  festival  is 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  fall 
under  three  heads: — (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals ;  (3.)  The  Day  of  Atonement. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are — 

(a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

(c)  The  Sabbatiral  Year. 

{d)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (DnyiO  ;  in  the  Talmud, 
D''73"1,  pilgrimage  feasts)  ai'e : — 

(a)  The  Passover. 

(6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or,  of  the  First  fruits. 

(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 

On  each  of  these  occa-sions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7  ;  Neh.  viii.  9-12 ;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5,  §5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 
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»  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  3n  is  a 
"  dance."  The  modern  Arabic  term  HadJ  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  (Gesen.  Tfies.  444). 

I"  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation as  Sabbaths.     But  the  Mislina  makes  a  dis- 


Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  obsei-ve  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labour  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  can-ied  on.'* 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reform- 
ation by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in 
the  necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3  ;  xvii.  10,  §2 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  5  ;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewald  has 
obsei-ved)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover  ;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each  ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts  occu- 
pies seven  monthS;  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  gi-eat 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  "  the  first  fi-uits  of 
wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  "  the  first  of  the  first  fruits  "  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
terthurner,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  diliiculty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural,  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before"  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all 

tinction,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be 
performed  on  the  former,  which  are  unlawful  on  the 
sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Tom  Tnb  ;  while  in  iloed 
Kntuii,  it  lays  down  stranfrc  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  intcnncdiate  days. 
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the  limits  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in.  In  win- 
ter, when  travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  no 
festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement  see  that  article. 
II.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim  (Esth. 
ix.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Mace.  iv. 
56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of  Wood-carry- 
mg,  as  they  were  called  (iopral  twv  ^v\o<popia}v), 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  §6) 
and  the  Mishna  (Taanith,  iv.  5).  What  appears  to 
have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  x.  34.  The 
term,  "the  Festival  of  the  Basket"  (eoprr)  Kap- 
rdWov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the 
First  Fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  (Fltilo, 
vol.  V.  p.  51).    [First  Fruits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Bahr  {Symholik  des  Mosaischen  ailtus, 
b.  iv.),  by  Ewald  {Alterthumer,  p.  379  sq.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (Ilepl  ttjs 
'Ei85J/ir/s,  Op.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  edit.  Tauch.)~.   [S.  C] 

FES'TUS,  POR'CIUS  {Xl6pKLos  ^ri<rros.  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  successor  of  FeUx  as  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Acts  I.  c. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §9  ;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1 ), 
sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
60  A.D.  (See  Felix.)  A  few  weeks  after  Festus 
reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the 
presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bemice  his  sister. 
Kot  finding  any  thing  in  the  Apostle  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds,  and  being  confimied  in  this  view  by  his 
guests,  he  would  have  set  him  free,  had  it  not  been 
that  Paul  had  himself  previously  (Acts  xxv.  11,12) 
appealed  to  Caesar.  In  consequence,  Festus  sent  him 
to  Rome.  Judaea  was  in  the  same  disturbed  state 
during  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed through  that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii, 
robbers,  and  magicians  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which 
they  had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his 
palace  into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also 
hid  the  view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard 
appointed  to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  pro- 
curator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppaea, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  A.D., 
ha\'ing  mled  the  pro\ance  less  than  two  years. 
The  chronological  questions  concerning  his  entrance 
on  the  province  and  his  death  are  too  inti'icate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  tempoi-um  in  Act. 
Apost.  rutione,  pp.  99  ff.,  and  Wieseler,  Chrono- 
logie  der  Apostelyeschichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus 
implies  {B.  J.  ii.  14  §1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as 
well  as  an  active  magistrate.  [H.  A.] 

FETTERS  (QWnJ  ;  ^23  ;  D-|^r).  1.  The 
first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechnshtaim,  expresses 
the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually  made, 
viz.  brass  {irihai  xo'^Kat,  ;  A.  V.  "  fetters  of 
brass " ),  and  also  that  they  were  made  iu 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34  ;  2  K.  xxv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11, 
xxxvi.6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  Iii.  11).  Iron  was  occa- 
sionally employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix. 
8).  2.  Cehel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms, 
and,  from  its  appealing  in  the  singular  nun  oer, 
may  perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connectf  i  the 
fetters.     Zikkiin  (•'  fetters,"  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
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usually  translated  "  chains  "  (Ps.  cxlix.  8  ;  Is.  xlv- 
14;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  424).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FEVER  (nmp,  riD^n,  "Vy] ;   '^K-npos 

plyos,  epe6i(Tfj.hs ;  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots"  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  aH'ection. 
The  word  piyos  ("  shuddering  ")  suggests  the  ague 
as  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended  ;  and  this  is  still  a  very 
common  disease  in  Palestine  ;  the  third  word,  whicli 
they  render  ipediff/jihs  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  imtation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be 
erysipelas.  Fever  constantly  accompanies  the 
bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8  ;  comp. 
De  Mandelslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevers 
of  an  inflammatory  chaiacter  are  mentioned  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and 
putrid  ones  at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and 
dysentery,  the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian 
diseases.  For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to 
strangers,  the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a 
relapse.  These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most 
troublesome  swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii. 
290-291).  [H.  H.] 

FIELD  (n^b').  The  Hebrew  "  sadeh  "  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  our  "field:"  the  two 
words  agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they 
difl'er  in  point  of  extent,  the  sadeh  being  specifically 
applied  to  what  is  unenclosed,  wliile  the  opposite 
notion  of  enclosure  is  involved  in  the  word  field. 
The  essence  of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously 
taken  to  lie  in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius 
(Thesaur.  p.  1321)  giving  it  the  sense  oi freedom, 
Stanley  (p.  490)  that  of  smoothness,  comparing 
arX'Um  •from  arare.  On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is 
applied  to  any  cultivated  ground,  whether  pasture 
(Gen.  xxix.  2,  xx.xi.  4,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii.  24  ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3  ;  Job  .\xiv. 
6;  Jer.  x.\vi.  18  ;  Mic.  iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25,  A.  V.  "ground;"  Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountain- 
top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36  ;  2  Sam.  i.  21)  ;  and  in  some 
instances  in  marked  opposition  to  the  neignbouring 
wilderness  (Stanley,  p.  236,  490),  as  in  the  instance 
of  Jacob  settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19),  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V.  "  country  ;"  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e.  of  the  cultivated  fields,  which 
formed  the  oasis  of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8), 
though  a  different  sense  has  been  given  to  the  name 
(by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand 
the  sadeh  is  fi-equently  contrasted  with  what  is 
enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi.  14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num. 
xxii.  23,  "  the  ass  went  into  the  field,"  with  verse 
24,  "  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  tliis 
side  and  a  wall  on  that  side"),  a  garden  (the  very 
name  of  which,  p,  implies  enclosure),  or  a  walled 
town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3,  16):  unwalled  villages  or 
scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 


*  Winer  Eu<^g:ests  the  Arabic  -.^    -^,  which  he 

renders  Stickfluss,  i.  e.  choking  plilegm.  It  rather 
seems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which 
accorapunies  the  violent  religious  exercitations  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  oU  the 
Ncbi-Mousa. 
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fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and  hence  the  erpression  els 
robs  aypovs  =  houses  in  the  fields  {in  villas,  Vulg. ; 
Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In  many  passages  the  tenn 
implies  what  is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8, 
xxiv.  63 ;  Deut.  sxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  27  ;  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, refers  it  to  his  character,  arypoiKos)  :  this  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  mt^TI  'JS,  "  the  open 
field"  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii.  5;  Num.  xix.  16; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is  naturally  coupled 
the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer.  ix.  22  ; 
Ez.  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii.  27,  xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  xix. 
14,  xxvii.  17 ;  cf.  Job  xxiv.  2 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28, 
xxiii.  10) :  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 
liable  to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii. 
5)  or  fire  (ver.  6;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30):  hence  the 
necessity  of  constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds, 
the  people  so  employed  being  in  the  present  day 
named  Natoor  (Wortabet,  Syria,  i.  293).  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  the  gi'ain  crops  on  the  out- 
side: ".spelt"  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the 
margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17  ;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16  ff.  ;  Euth  iv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25  ; 
Prov.  -vxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  publicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48  ;  Neh.  xii.  29),'as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
walls  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  ti'lIUD 

(A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of 
the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or  lastly  the 
territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  .xxxii.  3,  xxxvi 
35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Faith  i.  6,  iv.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  1, 
xxvii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  "  a  town  in  the 
field"  (A.  V.  country)  =  a,  provincial  town  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  royal  city.  A  plot  of  ground  sepa- 
rated from  a  larger  one  was  termed  mC^'  Tipbu 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Ruth  ii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  si.  13),  or 
simply  np?n  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  xxiii.  12  ;  cf.  2  Sam. 

xix.  29).  Fields  occasionally  received  names  after 
remarkable  events,  as  Helkath-Hazzurim,  the  field  of 
the  strong  men,  or  possibly  c/stcords  (2  Sam.  ii.  16), 
or  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  have  been  ap- 
plied (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  vii.  3  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful field"  (Is.  X.  18,  x.xix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
"plentiful  field"  (Is.  x\i.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are 
not  connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in 
2  K.  .xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Carmel), 
Is.  X.  18  (forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  [frnitful  place) 
[Carmel].  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 
in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  VTrrW  (A.  V.  fruitful  field), 
which  means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  teims— (1.)  She- 
deinoth  (niD^'^),  translated  "fields,"  and  connected 
by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This  e^ves  a 
more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 
would  thus  mean  the  withered  gi-ape ;  in  Hab.  iii.  17, 
blasted  corn;   in  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  burnt  parts  of 
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the  city  (no  "  fields"  intervened  between  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kidron) ;  while 
in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a 
place  of  burning  is  appropriate.  It  is  not  there- 
fore necessary  to  tnat  the  word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27, 
"  blasted, '  as  a  corrupt  reading.  (2.)  Abel  ( ?3X),  a 
well-watered  spot,  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in 
proper  names.  (3.)  Achu  (iriN),  a  word  of  Egyptian 
origin,  given  in  the  LXX.  in  a  Graecised  form,  axft 
(Gen.  xli.  2, 18,  "  meadow;"  Job  viii.  11,  "  flag;" 
Is.  xix.  7,  LXX.),  moaning  the  flags  and  mshes  that 
grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  (4.)  Maareh 
(iTIJ^O),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
"meadows"):  it  has  been  treated  as  a  con-uption 
either  of  rTiyp,  cave,  or  3^^^,  from  the  west 
(airh  Svff/xaii',  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it :  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  oi  G'lheah,"  the 
Benjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIG,  FIG-TEEP],  nj^ri,  a  word  of  frequent 
occuiTence  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  tree 
Ficus  Carica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fruit.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  crvKrj  and  crvKoy,  and  when  it 
signifies  fruit  by  crvK'fi — also  by  avKeoiv  or  (Tvkwv, 
ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv.  9.  In  N.  T. 
ffvKrj  is  the  fig-tree,  and  avKa  the  figs  (Jam.  iii. 
12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.  8j.  Mount  Olivet  was  famous  for  its 
fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  found 
there  (see  Stanley,  S.  4'  P.  p.  187,  421,  422). 
"  To  sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  " 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  .lews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Jlic. 
iv.  4;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  the  tree, 
with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords  well  with 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  jNPl,  to  stretch  out, 
porrexit  hrachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7  the  identification 
of  n3Nn  il^Py  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ficus  Carica 
has  been  disputed  by  Gesenius,  Tuch,  and  others, 
who  think  that  the  large  leaves  of  the  Indian  Mvsa 
Paradisiaca  are  meant  (Germ.  Adamsfeige — Fr. 
figuier  d'Adam).  These  leaves,  however,  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  strung  or  sewn  together,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  D"'JXri  is  used  (see  Jer. 
viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also  the  words  m-lSa^  32^ 
and  n?3'^,  signifying  diflerent  kinds  of  figs.  («) 
In  Hos.  ix.  10,  n^NHl  n>133  signifies  the  first 
ripe  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  same  word  occui-s  in 
Is.  xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1  (comp.  Jer.  x.\iv.  2). 
Lowth  on  Is.  xxviii.  4,  quotes  from  Shaw's  Trat. 
p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of  the  early  fig  called  boccore, 
and  in  Spanish  Albacora.  (6)  J2  is  the  unripe  fig, 
which  hangs  through  the  winter.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  from  the 
root  332,  crudusfuit.  The  LXX.  render  it  oXvvBoi. 
It  is  found  in  the  Greek  word  Bridipayfi  =  r\''2, 
''5N2,  "house  of  gi-een  figs"  (see  Buxt.  p.  1691). 

(c)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  aiticles  of  food,  and 
compressed  into  that  fbnn  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  used  reme- 
diallv   for   boils   (2   K.  xx.   7;    Is.    xxxviii.    21). 
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Such    a   cake    was    called   n^Zn,    or   more    fully 

n''3Nn  n?3'n,  on  accoimt  of  its  shape  from  root 

^I'l,  to  make  round.     Hence,  or  rather  from  the 

Syriac  i<n?n,  the  first  letter  being  dropt,  eame 
the  Gk.  word  naXad-q.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  500,  ed. 
Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the  iraXdOT)  Su- 
piaKT].  Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  describes  the  Tra\a.07)  to 
be  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  formed  into  the 
sh:i]ie  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in  order 
that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so  as 
to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  [W.  D.] 

FIR  (CJ*'T13 — or  n'llS,  probably  au  Aramaic 
form — from  JJ'"l3,  cut,  Gesen.  246  ;  variously  in 
LXX.  ir'iTvs,  irevKT],  KVKapKTffos,  and  (Ez.  xxvii. 
5)  iteSpos ;  in  Js.  xiv.  8,  |u\a  Ai^dvov :  in  Vulg. 
chiefly  abies,  ciipressus).  As  the  term  "cedar"  is 
in  all  probability  appliaible  to  more  than  one  tree, 
so  also  "fir"  in  A.  V.  represents  more  than  one 
sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that  Bcrosh 
exclusively  means  "cedar"  is  probably  incorrect; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  cedar  is  said  to  have  been  used  can 
scarcely  have  been  fulfilled,  except  by  a  tree  like 
the  pine  or  fir.  Besides  the  woods  above  mentioned 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Bcrosh  is 
rendered  in  LXX.  by  &pKevdos,  Juniper.  The 
passages  from  which  any  special  account  of  its  use 
can  be  derived  are: — -1.  Of  musical  instruments 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5);  2.  Of  doors  {-Ke^Kiua,  1  K.  vi. 
34);  3.  Of  gilded  ceilings  {KedpivoL?,  2  Chr.  iii. 
5) ;  4.  Boards  or  decks  of  ships,  KsSpos  (Gesen. 
748 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  5).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
ceilings  in  (3)  would  be  of  deal,  the  wood  either  of 
the  Scotch  fir  (pimis  sylvesttHs),  or  possibly  larch 
{trevKij),  while  in  (2)  the  material  is  likely  to  have 
been  of  cypress  (cupressus  senipervirens,  or  cupr. 
t/n/ioides),  a  tree  of  a  harder  and  finer  quality,  not 
unlike  the  juniper  (&pKev6os). 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  seems  likely  that  by 
Bcrosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees: — 1.  Finns  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir;  2.  larch;  3.  Cupressus  senipervirens,  or  cy- 
press, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Lebanon 
(Balfour,  Trees  of  Scripture,  p.  11;  Winer,  s.  v. 
Taniie  ;  Thenius  on  1  K.  vi.  34 ;  Saalschiitz,  Arch. 
Hebr.  i.  280,  note  4;  Miller,  Gardeners  Diet. 
Cupressus ;  Stephens,  Thcs.  Ling.  Gr.  irevKf] ; 
Belon.  Obs.  c.  110,  p.  165;  Loudon,  Arboretum, 
iv.  2163).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIRE  (1.  K'N;  wdp;  ignis:  2.  liN,  and  also 
^•1K  ;  ^ios  ;  lux  ;  flame  or  light.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as: — 

I.  Religious.  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense-oilering,  begin- 
ning with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
and  continued  in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar, 
first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  smbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi,  1,  3;  Judg,  xiii.  20; 
1  K.  xviii.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17; 
comp.  Is.  li.  6,  Ixvi.  15,  -24;  .Joel  ii.  30;  Mai.  iii. 
2,  3,  iv.  1  ;  Mark  ix.  44  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10  ;  Rev.  xx. 
14,  15  ;  Keland,  Ant.  Sacr.  i.  8,  p.  26  ;  Jennings, 
Jewish  Ant.  ii.  1,  p.  301  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8, 
§6,  viii.  4,  §4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of 
rire  and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  he  noted 
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the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it, .  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are 
not  even  now  extinct:  e.  g.  the  Sabaean  and  Ma- 
gian  systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  con- 
nexion with  Abraham  (Spencer,  do  Leg.  Ilebr.  ii. 
1,  2) ;  the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  tire-worship 
(Is.  xx-sni.  9  ;  comp.  Gesen.  {SPI,  p.  489  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  3  ;  Jer.  viii.  2  ;  Ez.  viii.  16  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  16,  x.vi.  3,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13  ;  Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi.  §§405,  408)  [Moloch]  ;  the 
worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  tire, 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians, 
so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16 ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  328,  abridgm.)  ;  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
ii.  8,  12  ;  Liv.  xxviii.  12  ;  Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Plut. 
Numa,  9,  i.  263,  ed.  Reiske) ;  the  ancient  forms  and 
usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some 
important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i. 
60,  64;  Peru,  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay.  (Frazer,  Persia,  c.  iv.  p.  141,  162,  164 ; 
Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424  ;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367,  and  foil. ; 
Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  pp.  36,  37 ;  Mandelslo, 
Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76  ;  Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  i.  335, 
ed.  Smith  ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  1 14, 
116  ;  Burckharclt,  Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  pei-petual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  reple- 
nished with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi.  12  ; 
comp.  Is.  xxxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it 
was  di^-ided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  vic- 
tims, one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the 
other  portions  (Lev.  vi.  15  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
I.  4,  8,  p.  26  ;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by 
fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2  ;  Nimi.  iii.  4,  xsvl.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mi- 
dianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-oii'erings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  its  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altiir  on 
which  the  peace-oilerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  waiinth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22  ;  Mark  xnv.  54  ;  John  xviii.  18  ;  Harmer, 
Obs.  i.  125;  Raiimer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose 
a  hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Hai'mer,  i.  405).  In  Persia,  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  char- 
coal, on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with 
a  carpet ;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under 
the  Ciirpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Tra- 
vels, p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vni.  190).  Rooms 
in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans 
of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  41  ;  Eng.  in  Eg.  ii. 
11). 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  anv  fire  to  be 
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kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3  ;  Num.  xv. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  tlie 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages-  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  .Jew  might  use  it,  but 
not  if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew. 
If  a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  4,  56,  ifoed  Katun,  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  287, 
Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident  from 
tire.  The  Law  thei-efore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com  in  a 
field,  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xsii.  6  ;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30 ;  Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  48,  Surenh. ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter,  the 
woman  only,  was  to  sulfer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  na- 
tions, burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
mode  if  not  of  judicial  punisliment,  at  least  of 
vengeance  upon  captives  ;  and  in  a  modihed  form 
wa.s  not  unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22  ;  Dan.  iiL  20, 
21).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  cri- 
minals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxii.  2(i ; 
2  K.  X.  26;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the  cha- 
riots also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with  fire 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xi.  6,  9,  13).  One  of  the 
expedients  of  war-  in  sieges  was  to  set  fiie  to  the 
gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieges.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  men- 
tioned specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
txi.  19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex.  x.xxii.  24,  xxxv.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii. 
2,  8  ;  Num.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Handicraft.] 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  tempoial  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12  ;  Jer.  xx.  9  ;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2  ;  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  Mark  ix.  43  ; 
Rev.  XX.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIKEPAN  (nnilJO  ;  irupeTof,  dvfiiar'fipiou  ; 
igniiim  reccptaculum ;  th)iribulion),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3-  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  "snufF-dish"  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23  ;  Num.  iv.  9 ;  iirapv(TT-l]p ;  emuncto- 
riian)  and  "censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num. 
xvi.  6  fl'.).  There  appeal',  therefore,  to  have 
been  two  articles  so  called;  one,  like  a  chafing- 
dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  buniing 
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incense ;  another,  like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers 
and  convey  away  the  snuff.  [VV.  L.  B.] 

FIRKIN.     [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  givfs 
jinn  micntnm  as  the  equivalent  of  the  (nepioiyia  of 
the  LXX,  and  the  rakia  'ypl)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
((Jen.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  expansion,  tuid  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  (/.  c.) ;  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word  is 
a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  veib 
raka  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  tlie 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3 ;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence 
the  substantive  D"'J?j?")  =  "broad  plates"  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24 ;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18 — "Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  "—the 
miiTors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  tlie  term 
rakia.  Saalschiitz  {Archaeol.  ii.  67)  conceives  that 
the  idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6, 
which  implies,  according  to  him,  tlie  passage  of  the 
mist  through  the  rakia ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the 
sense  of  pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  lofty 
room  in  which  the  winds,  &c.,  have  their  abode. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies 
the  very  reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the 
rakia  it  would  have  descended  in  the  f'oiTn  of  rain  : 
the  mist,  however,  was  formed  under  the  rakia, 
and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  mode  of  fructifying 
the  earth  which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude, 
was  more  appropriate  to  a  stiite  of  innocence  than 
lain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it 
with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to 
the  rakia.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a 
solid  floor — "a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;" 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the 
word  n33?  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the 
stone  rather  than  to  the  paving  as  in  the  A.  V., 
either  sense  being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i. 
22-26,  the  "firmament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the 
throne  of  the  JMost  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia 
should  be  ti  ansparent.'^is  implied  in  the  comparisons 
with  the  sapphire  (Ex.  /.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez. 
/.  c.  ;  comp.  Rev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the 
rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  divi- 
sion betv/een  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  carry  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water, 
in  which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were 
intermingled.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
work  of  orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the 
elements  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of 
paitition  between  the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was 
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created  to  support  the  upper  resen-oir  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
4 ;  comp.  Ps.  cIt.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  "  building  his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply 
"  in  water,"  as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  3  signifying 
the  material  out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists 
were  made),  itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or 
rim  of  the  earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam. 
xsii.  8  ;  Job  xxvi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view 
the  rakia  was  pro^'ided  with  "  windows  "  (Gen.  vii. 
11  ;  Is.  xxiv.  18  ;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "  doors  "  (Ps. 
ixxviii.  23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.  A  secondaiy  pui-pose  which  the 
rakia  served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they 
were  fixed  as  nails,  and  fi-om  which,  consequently, 
they  might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv. 
4  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we 
recognise  the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  The 
former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
"brazen"  (xo-Kk^ov,  II.  xvii.  425;  TroXvxaXKOv, 
Tl.  V.  504)  and  "  iron "  ((nST^peo:/,  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptm'es  (Lev. 
xxvi.  19) — and  that  this  was  not  merely  poetical 
embellishment  apprars  from  the  views  promulgated 
by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plutarch,  Pkic. 
Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Senec.  Quaest.  vii. 
13).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  caelo  affixa 
sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviii.  57).  If  it 
be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not  hannonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to  such 
an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  desci'ibes  things  as 
they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.  But  in  truth 
the  same  absence  of  philosophic  tnith  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  tenns  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 
Latin  coelum  (koTKov),  the  "  hollow  place "  or 
cave  scooped  out  of  solid  space  ;  our  own  "  heaven," 
i.e.  what  is  heaved  up;  the  Greek  ovpav6s,  simi- 
larly significant  of  height  (Pott.  Etym.  Forsch.  i. 
123) ;  or  the  Gemian  "  himmel,"  from  lieimeln,  to 
cover — the  "roof"  which  constitutes  the  "  heim  " 
or  abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
philosophical  error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course, 
the  atmosphere  is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the 
clouds  are  supported,  and  undefined  space  is  the 
abode  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  certainly  ap- 
pears an  inconsistency  in  treating  the  rakia  as  the 
support  both  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it 
could  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  clouds 
were  below  the  stars :  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
refeiTed  to  the  same  feeling  which  is  expressed  in 
the  coelum  ruit  of  the  Latins,  the  downfall  of 
the  rakia  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the  rakia 
and  the  shamai/iin  ("  heavens")  are  treated  as  iden- 
tical in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was  more  cori'ect  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  between  them,  as  implied  in  the 
expression  "firmament  of  the  heavens"  (Gen.  i. 
14),  the  fomier  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the 
latter  the  upheaved  body — the  former  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  heaven  and  eai-th,  the  latter 
the  strata  or  stories  into  which  the  heaven  was 
divided.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIRST-BORN  (-1133  :  nparSroKoi  ;  primo- 
genitus ;  from  "1D3,  earlij,  ripe,  Gesen.  p .  206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
eaily  times  is  plain,  but  it  not  so  clear  in  what  they 
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consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  a.  authority 
over  the  I'est  of  the  family ;  6.  priesthood ;  c.  a 
double  portion  of  the  inhentance.  The  birthright 
of  Esau  and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  general  privilege 
as  well  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primogeniture  (Gen. 
sxv.  23,  31,  34,  xlix.  3  ;  1  Chr.  v.  1  ;  Heb.  xii.  16), 
and  a  precedence  which  obviously  existed,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27 ; 
Job  xviii.  13  ;  Eom.  viii.  29  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  xii. 
23)  ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show 
the  supreme  and  sacred  authority  of  the  parent 
irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather  than  inherent 
right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  which  was  evidently 
not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii.  29,  33,  36  ;  Grotius, 
Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel,  on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memoiy  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  fi-om  birth. 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  29  ;  Kum.  viii.  17,  XTiii.  15, 16  ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6 ;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hehr.  on  Luke  ii.  22  ; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  ii.  233 ;  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-born  was  believed  to  indicate 
a  priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 
transfeiTed  to  the  tribe  of  Le-si.  This  priesthood 
is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  ( Jahn,  Arch.  Bihl.  x.  §165,  387  ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  c?e  Syn.  c.  16;  Mishn.  Zehachim,  xiv.  4, 
vol.  V.  58  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-born  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Num.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Jlishn.  Becoroth,  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
prefen-ed  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-born  (Deut.  .xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levii-ate  man-iage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  imcls's  vac;mt  inheiitance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-born  of  animals  (Dm  "IDS  • 
^iavo7yov  jUrJTpai/;  quod  ap)erit  vulvam)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  .xiii.  2,  12,  13,  .xxii.  29,  xx.xiv. 
19,  20;  Philo,  I.  c,  and  quis  rerum  div.  haeres. 
24,  i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be 
redeemed  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death  ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28),  The  first-bom  of  an  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  x.x.xiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15). 
Of  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  from  eight 
days  to  twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but 
offered  in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fat, 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  .xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut.  xv. 
21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refinements 
on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  foimd  in 
Mishn.  Becoroth.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  finstlings," 
Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii.  17,  are 
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mpant  tithe  animals:    see   Reland,  Antiii.  iii.  10, 
p.  :ili7;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §:J87.)        [H.  W.  P.] 

FIRST-FRUITS.  1.  H^t^W,  tiom  E^NI, 
shake,  Gesen.  pp.  1249,  1252  ;  sometimes  JT'ti^N'] 
Dn-133.  2.  Dn-133  in  pi.  only,  or  0^32,  Ges. 
p.  2Ulj  :  usually  ■KpwToyeyvrjfJ.aTa,  07rapx<ji  'J'^" 
Trpa>ToyevvrifidTaiv  (Ex.  .xxiii.  19)  ;  priniitiac,  fnir 
(jiiin  initiii,  priinitiva.  3.  HO-IIR,  Ges.  p.  1276: 
a^alpe/xa,  airapx^  ',  primitiac. 

Besides  the  first  born  of  man  and  of  beast,  tlie 
Law  required  that  olferings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  3  great  yeai-ly  festivals,  and  also  by  individuals 
without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even  in 
N.  T.  times  (Prov.  iii.  9 ;  Tob.  i.  6 ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49 ;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16 ;  Jam.  i.  18  ;  Rev. 
xiv.  4). 

1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first  of 
all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice  ex- 
pressed, the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  ottered  in 
God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Philo,  de  Monarchia,  ii.  3  (ii.  224,  Mang.)  ). 

2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  sabbath, 
i.  e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the 
altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitful- 
ness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work 
was  to  be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5). 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  7  weeks  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to 
be  made  of  2  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from 
the  new  fiour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like 
manner  with  the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22  ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  1.5,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  26). 

4.  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fruits  of  the  hai-vest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
xxxiv.  22  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  39). 

These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national.  Be- 
sides them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  individual 
kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to  assume 
also  a  national  character. 

5.  A  cake  of  the  first  dough  that  was  baked, 
was  to  be  offered  as  a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv. 
19,  21). 

6.  The  fii"st-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar.  The  offerer  was 
then,  in  words  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  the 
whole  form  was  prescribed,  to  recite  the  story  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  deliverance 
therefrom  of  his  posterity  ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
blessings  with  which  God  had  visited  him  (Deut. 
xxvi.  2^-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2  classes,  a.  produce  in  general, 
in  the  Mishna  D''"1-1D3,  Bicurim,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fructus,  TpoiToyevvri/j.aTa,  raw  produce. 
b.  niO-1"))^,  Terumoth,  offerings,  primitiae,  airap- 
Xal,  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276  ;  Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Hept.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732 ; 
Spencer,    de  Leg.  Hehr.  iii.   9,  p.  713;    Reland, 
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Antiq.   iii.  7  ;   Philo,  dc  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  (ii.  233, 
Mang.)  cfe  Sacrific.  Abel,  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)  ). 

«.  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jenisalem  ( Tenimoth,  x.  2).  De- 
puties from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in  bunches. 
In  the  evening  of  the  festi\-al  day  the  sheaf  was  cut 
with  all  possible  publicity,  and  earned  to  the 
Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an  onior  of 
grain  after  being  winnowed,  was  braised  and  roasted : 
after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all 
directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar- 
fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremonial  dt^ 
filement.  After  this  the  har\-est  might  be  can-ied 
on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all  this 
was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place  for 
oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xviii. 
11  ;  Mishn.  Tertim.  v.  6,  x.  4,  5  ;  Schekalim,  v\\\. 
8  ;  Joseph.  Arit.  iii.  10,  §5  ;  Philo,  de  proem,  sac. 
i.  (ii.  233,  Mang.)  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  7,  3,  iv. 
3,8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 
was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat 
harvest.  It  consisted  of  2  loaves  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
7  palms  long  and  4  wide,  with  horns  of  4  fingers 
length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were 
allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2  loaves 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15,20;  Mishn.  Terum.  x.  6,  xi.  4; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  4,  5). 
The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The  directions 
of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been  stated  gene- 
rally above.  To  these  the  Jews  added  or  deduced 
the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce  were  consi- 
dered liable  to  oblation,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  grapes, 
figs,  pomegi'anates,  olives,  and  dates  (Gesen.  p. 
219;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Bicurim  i.  3;  Has- 
selc[uist.  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  hare 
been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Deut.  xxvi.  2  ; 
Neh.  X.  35,  37).  The  portions  intended  to  be 
offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and  the  selected 
fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a  band  of 
rushes  (^Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might,  if  he 
thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce  as 
first-fruits  {ibid.  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law  laid 
down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum  fixed  by 
custom  was  gL  (Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  8,  4).  No  offer- 
ings were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16,  17  ;  Bic.  i.  3,  G).  The 
practice  was  for  companies  of  24  persons  to  assemble 
in  the  evening  at  a  central  station,  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  In  the  morning  they  were 
summoned  by  the  leader  of  the  feast  with  the  words, 
"  Let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Mount  Zion,  the  House 
of  the  Lord  our  (lod."  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
they  recited  portions  of  Psalms  cxxii.  and  cl.  Each 
party  was  preceded  by  a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock 
having  the  tips  of  his  horns  gilt  and  crowned  with 
olive.  At  their  approach  to  the  citv  they  were 
met  by  priests  appointed  to  insjiect  the  offerings 
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and  were  welcomed   by  companies  of  citizens  pro-  j  oi-  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  for 


portioned  to  tlie  number  of  the  pilgrims.  On 
ascending  the  Temple  mount  each  person  took  his 
basket,  containing  the  first-fruits  and  an  offering 
of  turtle  doves,  on  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  where  tliey  were  met 
by  Levites  singing  Ps.  xxx.  2.  The  doves  were 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offerina;,  and  the  first-fruits 
presented  to  the  priests  with  the  words  appointed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were  of 
gold  or  silver  ;  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  latter  kind  were,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  they  contained,  presented  to  the  priests, 
who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
altar :  the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  {Bic.  iii.  6,  8).  After  passing  the  night 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7  ;  Terum. 
ii.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King  Agrippa  bore  his 
part  in  this  highly  pictm-esque  national  ceremony 
by  carrying  his  basket  like  the  rest,  to  the  Temple 
{Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other  bye-laws  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  He  who  ate  his  first-fruits  elsewhere 
than  in  Jerusalem  and  without  the  proper  form 
was  liable  to  punishment  (Maccoth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv. 
284,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  some  others  were  exempt  from  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not 
generally  used  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  {Bic. 
i.  5,  6). 

h.  The  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not 
required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cucum- 
bers {Terum.  n.  5,  6;  Num.  xv.  19,21;  Deut. 
wiii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  to  some, 
only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine  ;  but  according  to 
others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  {Terum.  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  {ibid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  estimated 
in  that  treatise :  a  liberal  measure,  ^,  or,  according 
to  the  school  of  Shammai,  ^  ;  a  moilerate  portion, 
Jj ;  a  scanty  portion,  ^.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.)  The 
measui-iug-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated  during 
the  season  {ih.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or  drank  his  oiTer- 
ing  by  mistake  was  bound  to  add  \,  and  present  it  to 
the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden 
to  remit  the  penalty  {Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  ofler- 
ings  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  the  provinces,  and  were  to  be 
eaten  or  used  only  by  those  who  wore  clean  fi  om 
ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xviii.  11  ;  Deut. 
xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of  them 
was  among  the  refoims  brought  about  by  Hezeki.ih 
(2  Chr.  xxxi  5, 1 1).  Nehemiah  also,  at  the  lieturn 
from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the  offer- 
ings of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii.  44). 
Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as 
care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and 
specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel 
(Ez.  XX.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14 ;  Mai.  iii.  8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an 
acceptable  one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  first-i'ruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  micircumcised, 


three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God  ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xix.  23-25). 
The  trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  con- 
quest were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  i-ule. 
(Mishn.  Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  6,  §7). 

Ofl'erings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi.  ;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leff.  Hebr.  iii.  9,  d<e  Pri- 
vu'tiarum  Origine ;  also  Leslie,  On  Tithes,  Works, 
vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Erstlinge.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

FISH ;  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  where  an  exhaustive  description  of  living 
creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2  ;  Ex.  xx.  4 ;  Deut. 
iv.  18 ;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although  they  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  different  species  (for  Josephus,  B.  J. 
in.  10,  §8,  compares  one  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  coracinus),  they  did  not  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  distinguishing  them  ;  nor  was  any  classi- 
fication attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  of 
clean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.  The  former 
was  established  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9, 10), 
which  pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid 
of  fins  and  scales :  these  were  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  58,  59),  so  much" so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El- 
Hakim  prohibited  the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of 
them  (Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  132).  This 
distinction  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  terms 
a-airpd  {esui  non  idonea,  Schleusner's  Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Trench,  On  Parables,  p.  137)  and  KaXa  (Matt. 
xiii.  48).  Of  the  various  species  found  in  the  Sea^ 
of  Galilee  (as  enumerated  by  Raumer,  Paliistina,' 
p.  93),  the  sihmis  would  be  classed  among  the 
former,  while  the  sparus  Galilaens,  a  species  of 
bream,  and  the  mugil,  chub,  would  be  deemed 
"  clean  "  or  "  good."  The  second  division  is  marked 
in  Gen.  i.  21  \as  compared  with  verse  28),  where 
the  great  marine  animals  (Dv'ljin  W^''iF\ ;  ktit-t] 
fieydXa),  generically  described  as  u-haks  in  the 
A.  V.  (Gen.  ;.  c. ;  Job  vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  in- 
cluding also  other  animals,  such  as  the  crocodile 
[Leviathan]  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  serpents, 
are  distinguished  fi-om  "  every  living  creature 
that  creepeth"  {TiblDin  ;  A.  V.  "  moveth  "),  a 
description  applying  to  fish,  along  with  other  rep- 
tiles, as  having  no  legs.  To  the  foi-mer  class  we 
mav  assign  the  large  fish  refeiTed  to  in  Jon.  ii.  1 
(Vnil  3"^  ;  KTjTos  iJ.4ya,  Matt.  xii.  40)  which  Winer, 
(art.  Fische),  after  Bochart,  identifies  with  a  species 
of  shark  {canis  carcharias)  ;  and  also  that  referred 
to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ff.,  identified  by  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
iii.  p.  697  ff.)  wth  the  silnrus  'glanis,  but  by  Kitto 
(art.  Fish)  with  a  species  of  crocodile  (the  seesar) 
found  in  the  Indus.  The  Hebrews  were  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fecimdity  of  fish,  and  have 
expressed  this  in  the  term  3"^,  the  root  of  which 
signifies  increase  (comp.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  in 
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tlie  secondary  sense  of  V1K',  lit.  to  creep,  tlieiife  to 
multiply  (Gen.  i.  20,  viii.  17,  ix.  7  ;  Ex.  i.  7),  .as 
well  as  in  the  allusions  in  Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless 
they  became  familiar  with  this  tact  in  Egypt,  where 
the  abundance  of  tish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and 
canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823  ;  Diod.  i.  S6,  43,  52  : 
Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  food  (Num.  xi.  5  ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  iii. 
62).  The  destruction  of  the  fish  was  on  this  ac- 
count a  most  serious  visitation  to  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  vii.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally  it  is  the 
result  of  nat'aral  causes  :  thus  St.  John  (  Travels  in 
Vallei/  of  the  Nile,  ii.  246)  describes  a  vast  de- 
struction of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellsted  ( Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman  the  fish  are 
visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every  five  years, 
which  destroys  immense  quantities  of  them.  It  was 
perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry  :  the  worship  of  it 
was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  58) 
to  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  467),  and  even 
India  (Baur,  Mytiiologie,  ii.  58).  Among  the  Phi- 
listines, Dagon  (  =:  little  fish')  was  represented  by  a 
figure,  half  man  and  half  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  4).  On 
this  account  the  worship  of  fish  is  expressly  pro- 
liibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  v/as  and  still  is  remarkably  well  stoi-ed  with 
fish,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  fishery  by  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  traditional  belief  that  one  of 
the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  enacted  that  it  should  be 
open  to  all  comers  (Lightfoot's  Talmudical  Exer- 
citations  on  Matt.  iv.  la).  No  doubt  the  inhabit- 
ants of  northern  J  udaea  drew  large  supplies  thence 
for  their  subsistence  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  periods  of  the  Bible  history.  Jerusalem  de- 
rived its  supply  chiefly  from  the  MediteiTanean 
(comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one  time  through  Phoe- 
nician traders  (Xeh.  xiii.  16),  who  must  have  pre- 
viously salted  it  (in  which  form  it  is  termed  PlvJD 
in  the  Talmud;  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xiv.  17):  the 
existence  of  a  regular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  fish-gate,  which  was  probably  con- 
tiguous to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39  ; 
Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition  to  these  sources,  the 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of -towns 
may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
iv.  12  ;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant.  vii.  4,  where, 
however,  "fish"  is  interpolated  in  the  A.  V.). 
With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  fo<id,  see  Food. 
Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible:  in  the  0.  T.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix.  3  fF. ;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2 ;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  tf.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 
net,  either  the  casting  net  (DIH,  Hab.  i.  15;  Ez. 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  10;  Siktwoj/',  Matt.  iv.  20,  21  ; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  ft'.;  ,Iohn  xxi.  6  ff.; 
atJi<pi^K-r\(TTpov,  Matt.  iv.  18  ;  Mark  i.  16),  probably 
resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown  in 
W^ilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(n"lb3t3,  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15 ;  cray^vr].  Matt, 
xiii.  47),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of  a 
boat :  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it  was  verv 
considerable  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii,  10,  §9).      On  other 
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waters  a  method,  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  weir 
in  our  country,  was  pursued :  a  fence  of  canes  or 
reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  fish  were  caught; 
this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  damage  done  to  the  boats  by  the 
stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iv.  18).  Angling  was  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  net 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff.) :  the  requisites  were  a  hook 
(nan,  is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15  ;  Job  xli.  1 ;  7\^  and 
T'D,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  thorn. 
Am.  iv.  2;  ayKiffrpov,  Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line 
(73n,  Job  xli.  1)  made  perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod 

was  occasionally  dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53), 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  giound-bait 
alone  was  used,  fly-fishing  being  unknown.  A  still 
more  scientific  method  was  with  the  trident  (nSK' 
A.  V.  "  barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (7V?V),  as  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well 
sted,  ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not  to 
the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  custom 
of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water,  when  not  required 
for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with  a  ring 
(mn  ;  A.  V.  "  thorn")  attached  to  a  stake  by  a 
rope  of  reeds  (|03N  ;  A.  V.  "  Look  ").     The  night 

was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with  the  net 
(Luke  V.  5 ;  Piin.  ix.  23).  "  [W.  L.  B.] 

FITCHES.  This  word  occurs  three  times  ni 
Is.  xxviii.  25,  27  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
word  n!>*p,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  fxeXavdiov, 
and  the  Vulg.  by  gith  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  15^ 
coriander,  see  Plant.  Pud.  5,  3,  39).  It  is  the  black 
poppy,  in  hsitinnigella;  in  Germ.  Schwai'z-kiimmel, 
and  iias  a  seed  like  cummin,  much  used  in  sauces 
(Plin.  19,  §8  ;  Diosc.  3.  93).  Isaiah  tells  us  that 
fitches  were  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instni- 
ment,  but  beaten  out  with  a  staff. 

In  Ez.  iv.  9  "fitches"  are  mentioned  among  the 
materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  DDDS. 
This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A.  V.  "  rie," 
in  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25;  but  in  the  latter 
place,  as  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  we  have  the  marginal  reading 
"  spelt,"  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  root  of  nJ0D3  is  QD3,  to  shear,  and  the  species 
of  corn,  to  which    it  gives  a  name,  is  the  Triticum 
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Spelta  of  Linnaeus — in  Greek  fe'a;  in  Latin  far, 
and  ador.  "  Spelt  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix:, 
small  blossoms,  with  little  a^vns,  and  a  smooth, 
slender  ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  gi'ains  of  which 
sit  so  firmly  in  the  husks  that  they  must  be  freed 
fi-om  them  by  peculiar  devices ;  it  grows  about  as 
high  as  barley,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine,  in  more  than  one  species.  The  LXX. 
translate  it  by  uXvpa,  in  Pliny  arinca,  which 
corresponds  with  the  French  riguet ;  and  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread."  See  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
is.  32.  [W,  D.] 

FLAG.  In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "Can  the 
flag  grow  without  water?"  the  word  rendered 
"  flag"  being  the  Heb.  •1^^?,  AcJiu.  This  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  as  Gesenius  has  proved  {Thes.  p.  67), 
and  signifies  marsh  vegetation  of  every  kind,  or,  as 
Jerome  on  Is.  sis.  7  says,  "  quicquid  in  palude 
virens  nascitur."'  In  Gen.  xli.  2,  the  LXX.  render 
the  word  by  &xei  (A.  V.  "  meadow.")  Theodotion 
in  Job  viii.  11  has  ox'';  and  &x^  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Is.  xix.  7)  also  as  the  representative  of 
nny  (A.  v.  "paper  reeds")  which  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  naked  places  without  trees — 
the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  and  Is.  xix.  6  the  Heb.  ?]-1D  {Suph  ; 
the  word  from  which  the  Red  Sea  derives  its  Scrip- 
ture name  of  Yam-Suph,  the  "weedy  sea")  is 
rendered  flag.  The  inference  in  both  cases  is  to  a 
water-plant  gi'owing  in  Egypt  at  the  river-side. 
This  plant  was  probably  the  Alga  Nilotica,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Sari.  Pliny  (xiii.  23)  describes 
it.     (See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  I.  c.)  [\V.  D.] 

FLAGON,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
render  two  distinct  Hebrew  ternis :  1.  Ashishah, 
ntJ'^K'N  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5 ; 
Hos.  iii.  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  166), 
is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it  from  a 
root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (Xdyavov,  aixopirTj, 
irefifiara)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by  the 
indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the  Mishiia 
{Nedarijn,  6,  §10).  In  the  passage  in  Hosea  there 
is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who 
in  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages  has  ein  Nossel 
Wein,  and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wein ;  but  primarily 
to  the  interpretations  of  modern  Jews  (c.  g.  Ge- 
mara,  Baba  Bathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles), 
grounded  on  a  false  etymology  (see  Michael  is, 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the  observations  of  the 
latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  obsei-ved  tliat  in  the 
two  first  passages  the  words  "  of  wine  "  are  inter- 
polated, and  that  in  the  last  "  of  wine  "  should  be 
"  of  grapes." 

2.  Nehel,  723  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nehel  is 
commonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of 
pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrume^it  (A.  V.  gene- 
rally "  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol  "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  ado])ted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and  given 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however, 
follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with  this 
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agrees  Gesenius's  rendering,  "  Bechen  nnd  Flaschen, 
von  allerhand  Art."  [^.^ 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  0.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  shghtly 
modified— nPl^S,  and  T\K^^.  About  the  foi-mer 
there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in  three  places 
(Ex.  ix.  31  ;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As  regards  the 
latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  passage  where  it 
stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state  (Josh.  ii. 
6).  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the  words 
are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the  thread, 
the  piiece,  or  the  made  up  garment  [Lixen  ;  Cot- 
ton], we  reduce  them  to  two:  Ex.  ix.  31,  certain, 
and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  fonner  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail. 
The  word  ^V^l  is  retained   by  Onkelos  ;  but  is 

rendered  in  LXX.  ffirepixari^ov,  and  in  Vulg.  folli- 
cnlos  germinahat.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  {hailed— cnrepfjLaTi^ov);  and  so 
Rosenm.  "  globulus  seu  nodus  lini  maturescentis  " 
(Schol.  adloc).  Gesen.  makes  it  the  calix,  or  co- 
rolla ;  refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation  as 
one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned  Rabbins 
(Thes.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herodot.  ii. 
37,  105  ;  Cels.  ii.  p.  285  fif.;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2, 
p.  368  IF.  For  that  of  modern  Egypt,  see  Hassel- 
quist,  Journey,  p.  500  ;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  p. 
297  ;  Girard's  Observations  inDcscript.  de  I'Egypte, 
T.  xvii.  {etat  moderne),  p.  98 ;  Paul  Lucas, 
Voyages,  P.  ii.  p.  47. 

From  Ritter's  Erdkumle,  ii.  p.  916  (comp.  his 
Vorhalle,  &c.,  45-48),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Egypt ;  but  that  originating  in  India  it  spread  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Israelites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
diHerence  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
wcrds  |*Vn  ''P\^B  ;  \ii/0Ka\dfj.7i ;  Vulg.  stipulae 
lini;  and  so  A.  V.  "  stalks  of  flax ;"  Joseph,  spealcs 
of  Xivov  ayKa\iSas,  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax ; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  "  stalks  of  cotton."  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  the  render- 
ing "  stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the  place 
involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying  the 
flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  (Ayit.  v.  i.  §2),  Xivov  yap  ayKuKiSas 
4irl  rod  reyovi  f^vxe-  In  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.').  There 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  lixaricfi  (rrvinrvivcj), 
and  Judg.  xv.  14,  a-Tviririoi',  comp.  Is.  i.  31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated — 
1.  The  diying  process  (see  above).  2.  The  peel- 
ing of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 
name  being  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  from  t3K*El 
to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  W'S),  to  separate 
into  p;u-ts);  3.  The  hackling  (Is. "xix.  9:  LXX. 
Klvov  rh  cx^ffrlv;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  p^lK' 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  p.  140).     The  flax,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see 
Keel  us.  xl.  4,  where  wfx6Kivov  is  mentioned  as  a 
species  of  clothing  worn  by  the  poor.)  That  the 
use  of  the  coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Heb. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (H^y^), 
in  Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  of  the  most  important  crops  iu  Pales- 
tine appears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9 ;  that  it  continued 
to  be  grown,  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  P;destine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  Rabbins. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cul- 
tivated there  as  the  cotton  plant.  [Cotton; 
LiXEX.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.  The  Heb.  word  is 
Ji*y"lQ,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  t^vWos,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  pulex.  Fleas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  [\V.  D.J 

FLESH.     [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriUteral  ti'''D>>n  is  ren- 
dei'ed  jiint  in  Deut.  \m.  15,  xxxii.  13  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8  ; 
and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God's 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
I'ocks  of  the  Wilderness  for  the  sake  of  His  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  sig- 
nify the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to 
his  persecutors.  In  Ez.  iii.  9  the  English  word 
"  flint "  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it 
represents  the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we 
have  like  flint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
In  1  Mace.  x.  73  Kox^a^  is  translated  flint,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  e'/c  TreVpas  aKporSjxov  is 
adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).         [\V.  D.] 

FLOOD.     [Noah.] 
FLOOR.     [Pavkmext.] 
FLOUR.     [Bread.] 

FLUTE  (Nri''|'phLJ'IO),  a  musical  instrument, 
mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15) 
as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.  It  is  derived  from 
p"lt^,  to  hiss ;  Sept.  avpiy^,  a  pipe.  According  to 
the  author  of  Shilte-Haggiborim,  this  instiniment 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number  of  pipes — 
a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name 
the  Qialdee  for  the  musical  instrument  called  in 
Hebiew  nJ-IJ?,  and  erroneously  rendered  iu  the 
A.  V.  "  Organ."  [D.  W.  M.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  {Svaevrepia,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  tlie  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and 
infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form.  It  is 
always  attended  with  fever.  [Fever.]  A  sharp 
guawiug  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the  bowels, 
which  gi^'o  oil  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and 
purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to 
be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Bibl. 
Medic,  c.  xiv.  p.  503-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"  bowels  falling  out "  the  prolapsits  ani,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15, 19).     [H.  H.] 
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FLY.  1.  In  Ex.  viii.  20-32  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  plague  of  "  flies."  The  animals 
so  denominated  are  called  in  Heb.  HV;  and  the 
same  term  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45  and  cv.  31, 
where  this  visitation  is  alluded  to.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  A.  V.  has  "swarms,"  in  the 
last  two  "  divers  sorts  of  flies."  The  LXX.  has 
in  each  KvvSjxvLa,  the  "  dog-fly."  Perhaps  the 
better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  beetles. 
[Beetle.] 

2.  The  word  y\1\,  rendered  fly  in  A.  V.  and 
ixvia  by  the  LXX.,  occurs  twice  in  the  0.  T.  In 
Is.  vii.  18,  some  noxious  insect,  like  that  which  con- 
stituted the  plague  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
is  meant ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  woi'd  atibrds 
no  clue  as  to  the  insect  specially  referred  to.  In 
Eccl.  X.  1  the  effect  of  any  decaying  animal  matter, 
however  small,  in  producing  corruption  in  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact,  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying,  "  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour."  (Comp. 
Wisd.  xvi.  9,  xix.  10.)  [W.  D.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are 
the  small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the 
variety  of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to 
bread,  the  substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms 
for  our  liquors,  and  the  combination  of  what  we 
should  deem  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same 
dish,  or  the  same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  large  consumption  of  bread,  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is 
testified  by  the  use  of  the  tenn  lechem  (originally 
food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  vvell  as 
by  the  expression  "  staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  26  ; 
Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  pre- 
parations of  corn  were,  however,  common  ;  some- 
times the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natural 
state,"  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by  the  hand 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  25;  2  K.  iv.  42; 
Matt.  xii.  1  ;  Luke  vi.  1)  ;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  gi'ains,  after  being  caiefully  i)icked, 
were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii.  14), 
and  eaten  as  "  parched  corn,"  in  which  form 
it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly 
among  labourers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Paith  ii.  14 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  IS  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this 
practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i. 
251  ;  Robinson,  Researches,  ii.  350).  Sometimes 
the  gi-aiu  was  bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta, 
Plin.  xviii.  14),  in  which  state  it  was  termed 
either  ^'li  (ipiKrd,  LXX. ;  A.  V.  "  beaten " 
Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  or  niQ''T  (jimffdvai,  Aquil. 
Symm.  ;  A.  V.  "corn;"  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf. 
Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made 
into  a  soft  cake  named  HOnj?  (A.  V.  "  dough ;" 
Num.  XV.  20 ;  Neh.  x.  37  ;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The 
Hebrews  used  a  great  variety  of  articles  (John  s:xi. 
5)  to  give  a  relish  to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so 
used  (Job  vi.  6),  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just 
quoted ;  sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar  ")  which  the  labourers  drank 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the 


»  This  custom  is  still  practised  in  Palestine  (Ro- 
binson's Mesearchcs,  i.  493). 
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gravy,  which  was  either  served  up  separately  for 
the  pui-pose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed 
in  the  middle -of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the 
Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of 
dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the 
animal,  strongly  illustrates  the  reference  to  the 
sop  in  John  xiii.  2G  ff.  The  modern  Egyptians 
season  their  bread  with  a  sauce*"  composed  of  various 
stimulants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick- 
peas (Lane,  i.  180).  The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
use  a  mixture  of  savory  and  salt  for  the  same 
purpose  (Russell,  i.  93).  Where  the  above  men- 
tioned accessories  were  wanting,  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  articles  of  food,  which  we  are  about  to 
mention,  were  mainly  viewed  iis  subordinates  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.  The  various  kinds 
of  bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial  nourish- 
ment ;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state 
(Zl?n  ;  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  genei-ally  in  the 
fonn  of  the  modem  lehan,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (HN^Dn  • 
A.V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;" 2 
Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  universally  used  by 
the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary  beverage 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  240),  but  mixed  with  flour, 
meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i.  58,  63  ; 
Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  'is  constantly  offered 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  is 
deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell, 
I.  c).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  fonns 
of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modern 
kaimak  (Job  x.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  29)  were  also  used.  [Butter  ;  Cheese  ; 
Milk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance  ;  the  early  sorts 
described  as  the  "summer  fruit"  (V*''p  ;  Am.  viii. 
1,  2),  and  the  "first  ripe  fruit"  (m-133  ;  Hos. 
ix.  10  ;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fi-uit ;  but  they  were  gene- 
rally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  Dv^'H 
{izaXidcLL,  A.  V.  "  cakes  of  figs  ;"  1  Sam.  xxv. 
18,  xxx.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally 
|*''p  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  A.  V.  "  summer 
fruit").  Grapas  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried 
state  as  raisins  (D'p^'i'  ;  ligaturae  uvae  passae, 
Vulg.  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed 
into  cakes,  named  HtJ'^L^K  (2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii.  5  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  understood  by  the, 
LXX.  as  a  sort  of  cake,  \dyauov  airh  Trjydvov,  and 
by  the  A.  V.  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine."  Fruit-cake 
forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Aiabiaus,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  v/ants  of  travellers  ; 
dissolved  in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  refresliing 
drink  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i. 
82)  ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably 
citrons)   are   occasionally   noticed,   but    rather   in 

''  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  HDlin  (Mishn. 
Pes.  2,  §6)  :  it  consisted  of  vinegar,   almonds,  and 
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reference  to  their  fiagi-ance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and 
colour  (Prov.  xxv.  11),  than  as  an  article  of  food. 
Dates  are  not  noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept 
the  rendering  of  y]^  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
1)  as  =  (poiviKes;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that,  where  the  palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed  ; 
iji  Joel  i.  12  it  is  reckoned  among  other  trees 
valuable  for  their  fruit.  The  pomegranate  tree 
is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  luscious  fi-uit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
viii.  2 ;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons  were  grown  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in  Palestine.  The 
mulben-y  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii. 
6  under  the  name  crvKafiivos ;  the  Hebrew  D''ND21 
so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  14)^15 
rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg.  takes  it  to  mean  pears. 
The  (TvKOfjLopia  ("sycomore,"  A.V  ;  Luke  xix.  4)  dif- 
fered from  the  tree  last  mentioned  ;  it  was  the  Egyp- 
tian fig,  which  abounded  in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27), 
and  was  much  valued  for  its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
2S  ;    Am.  vii.    14).     [Apple  ;   Citron  ;   Figs  ; 

MUXBERRY-TREE  ;  PaLM-TREE  ;  POMEGRANATE  ; 

Sycamine-tree  ;  Sycamore.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  fi-equent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xto.  28,  x.xiii.  11  ; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65)  ; 
beans  (2  Sara.  xvii.  28  ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  foiin 
a  favourite  dish  in  Egjrpt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper ; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that  beans 
and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as  barley 
was,  but  the  second  Vp  in  that  verse  is  probably 
interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX.,  and  even, 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pulse  in  the  A.  V., 
as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.  is  wholly  unwarranted  ; 
cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  5  ;  Is.  i.  8  ;  Bar.  vi.  70  ; 
cf.  2  K.  iv.  39  where  wild  gourds,  cucumeres  asinini, 
were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers)  ;  leeks, 
onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a 
superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  374;  Lane,  i.  251);  lettuce, 
of  which  the  wild  species,  lactuca  agrestis,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Greelj  iriKpis  by  Pliny  (sxi.  65),  and 
formed,  according  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the 
"bitter  herbs"  (D''"1'l?0)  eaten  with  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11);  endive,  which  is 
still  well  known  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  91)  may 
have  been  included  under  the  same  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  we  have  notice  of  certain  "  herbs  " 
(nmX  ;  2  K.  iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  were  mallows  according  to  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a 
vegetable  resembling  the  brassica  eruca  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  again  ot  sea-purslane  (ni?D  ;  ^Ai^ua; 
"A.  V.  mallows"),  and  broom-root  (D^Om  • 
*'  A.  V.  juniper  ;"  Job  xxx.  4)  as  eaten  by  the 
poor  in  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were 
gathered  as  fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purs- 
lane, used  in  salad  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job 
vi.  6,  under  the  expression  n-1D?n  T'T  ("  white 
of  egg,"  A.  v.).  The  usual  method  of  eating 
vegetiibles  was  in  the  form  of  pottage  (1^T3  ;  eifijyita ; 
pulmentiim;  Gen.  xxv.  29  ;  2  K.  iv.  38  ;  Hag.  ii. 
1 2)  ;  a  meal  wholly  of  vegetables  was  deemed  very 

spice,   thickened  with   flour.     It   was   used   at   the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  (^Pes.  10,  §3). 
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poor  fore  (Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Dan.  i.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  2). 
The  modern  Anibi.ans  consume  but  few  vegetables  ; 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  56). 
[Beaxs  ;  Cucumber  ;  Garlic  ;  Gourd  ;  Leek  ; 
Lentil  ;  Onion.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  kno\vn  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous ;  cummin  (Is.  .xsviii.  25  ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Malt,  xxiii.  23,  "  anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31  ;  Num.  si.  7),  mint  (Matt. 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  siii. 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is 
reckoned  among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man's  life"  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  2tj).  Nuts 
(pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also 
used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tree  ; 
Anise  ;  Coriander  ;  Cummin  ;  Mint  ;  l\Ius- 
TARD  ;  Nuts  ;  Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  ilatt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Komau  defrutum,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82)  ;  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  refen-ed  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  11 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.     The  imporfcuice  of  honey,  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious  ;  it  was  both  used 
in  cei-tain  kinds  of  cake  (though   prohibited  in  the 
case  of  meat  offerings.  Lev.  ii.  1 1),  as  in  the  pastry  of 
the  Arabs  (Burckhai'dt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  and  was  also 
eate»  in  its  natmai   state  either  by  itself  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  27  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29  ;  1  K.  xiv.  3),  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Luke 
xxiv.  42).     "Butter  and  honey"  is  an  ex-pression 
for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a  mixture  is 
populai"   among   the  Arabs    (Burckhardt,    Ai-abia, 
i.  54).     "Milk  and  honey"  are  similarly  coupled 
together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised  land, 
but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Jov.  48  ;  Hom.    Od.  xx.   68).     Too  much   honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).     With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to   the  extent    we    might   have   anticipated ;    the 
modern  Arabs    only    employ    it    in    frying    fish 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  pur- 
poses butter  is  substituted:    among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17), 
to  be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40  ; 
it  was  chiefly  used  in  ceiiain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii. 
5  tf. ;  1  K.  xvii.  12).     "  Oil  and  honey  "  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13, 
19.     The  Syi'ians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and 
honey  {dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i.  80).     Eggs 
are  not  often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as 
articles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14,  lix.  5  ;  Luke  xi.  12), 
and  are  reckoned  by  Jerome  (/?i  Epitaph.  Paul. 
i.  176)  among  the  delicacies  of  the  table.   [Honey  ; 
Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food  :  not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
eat  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  con- 
suming a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
reo'ulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
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that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before  the 
fiood :  but  the  notices  of  the  fiock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv. 
2)  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well 
as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favour  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  pieviously  given 
(Gen.  i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed  against 
consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4) 
was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17  vii. 
26,  xix.  26  ;  Deut.  xii.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff. ;  Ez. 
xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  giound,  as  stjited  in  Lev.  xvii. 

11,  and  Deut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained  the 
principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  ofiered  on 
the  altar ;  probably  there  was  an  additional  reason 
in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in  their 
sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  The  pro- 
liibition  apphed  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 

12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  na- 

tm-al  death   (HPQJ,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 

torn  of  beasts  (PISip,    Ex.   xxii.   31),  were  also 

proliibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15  ;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
tlii-own  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  teim  ttvlktSv  (Acts  xv.  20),  ap- 
plying not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.' v.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regulaily  poured  forth.  Similar  pi'ohibitions 
are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi.  116), 
the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sa- 
crifices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as 
being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25 ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  16  If.  ;  2  Chr.  -sni.  7):  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  teim  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  translated 

fat,  is  not  3^11,  but  D^30C'?3  =  the  fatty  pieces  of 
meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the  above.  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions 
of  which  had  been  ofiered  to  idols  {elSa>\69vTa), 
whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as  bought  in  the 
maiket  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25;  1  Cor.  viii.  1  ff.) 
All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi. 
1  fif. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  fl'.)  were  also  prohibited  [Un- 
clean Beasts  and  Birds]  :  and  in  addition  to 
these  general  precepts  there  was  a  special  pro- 
hibition against  "  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudical 
writers  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint  use 
of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Cholin,  cap.  8,  §1)  ; 
by  Michaelis  {JIos.  Eccht.  iv.  210)  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compai-ed  with  oil,  in 
cooking ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by  Bochart  and 
others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  estabhsh- 
ino-  any  connexion  between  the  precept  and  the 
Koran  in  modem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same  j  offering  of  the  fh-st-fiiiits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
result.     It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4,    passages  quoted.     More  probably  it  has  reference  to 
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certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals  I 
(Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  3,  48  ;  Spencer,  de  | 
Leiiij.  Hebr.  Ritt.  535  fF.)  :  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  anl  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view ;  ts  yap  iroLei  rovro,  were)  aa-ird- 
\aKa  Bvffei,  '6ri  fiiafffid  icrri  t<^  Oiqi  'laKicfi  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xsiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 
(n^Hn  'Vi,  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 
straggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret 
the  a7ra|  Keyojxivov  word  nasheh  of  the  shrinking 
or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (&  iva.pKr](Tev ;  qui 
ernarcuit ;  "  which  shrank")  :  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  20, 
§2)  more  conectly  explains  it,  rb  vevpoy  to  wXaTv; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  refers  to 
is  the  nervus  ischiadicus,  which  attains  its  gi'eatest 
thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Talmudists 
{Cholin,  7)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  I  he  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food:  generally 
speaking  they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals 
of  a  rehgious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9  ;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4 ;  Luke 
XV.  23)  :  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  resen'ed  for  similar 
occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Bmxkhardt's  Notes, 
i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were — calves 
(Gen.  xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vi.  4), 
which  are  farther  described  by  the  term  fatling 
(N''^D  =  fji.6(Txos   (nT€VT6s,    Luke   xv.    23,   and 

(TtTta-rd,  Matt.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13  ;  1  K.  i.  9  ff. ; 
A.  V.  "  tat  cattle  ") ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9  ;  Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxii.  4), 
which  were  either  stall-fed  (D''i<~l3  ;  fj-Scrxoi.  e'/c- 
\€KToi),  or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  CJ?"! ;  p6es 
i/ofj.d5€s ;  1  K.  iv.  23)  ;  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20);  harts,  roebucks,  and 
iallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut. 
xiv.  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediate  place 
between  tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  vai'ious 
kinds  (OnSV  ;  A.  V.  "  fowls;"  Neh.  v.  18  ;  the 
LXX.,  however,  gives  x'V^P"^  ^  though  the  read- 
mg  were  D''T'QV)  ;  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia 
(Ex.  xvi.  IsViS'um.  xi.  32);  poultry  (Dn3"l3; 
1  K.  iv.  23  ;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX., 
opvlOaiu  iKXeKTwv  cnrevTu ;  by  Kimchi  and  the 
A.  V.  as  fatted  fowl ;  by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  246, 
as  geese,  from  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage  ;  by 
Thenius,  C'omin.  in  l.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though 
the  word  represented  the  call  of  that  bird)  ; 
partridges  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20);  fish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  vvithout  scales  and  fins 
(Lev.  xi.  9;  Deut.  xiv.  9),  both  salted,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiri.  IG),  and  fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19, 
XV.  36  ;  Luke  xxiv.  42) :  in  our  Saviour's  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  food  about  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  vii.  10)  ;  the  term  6\l/dpioj/  is 
applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi.  9;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  the  word  obtained  among 
the  later  Greeks,  as=fish.  Locusts,  of  which  cer- 
tain species  only  were  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
were  occasionally  eaten   (Matt.  iii.  4),    but  con- 
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sidered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at  the  present  day 
largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both  in  Persia 
(Slorier's  Second  Journey,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  319) ;  they  are  salted  and 
dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frving-pan 
with  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  ii.  92  ;  Niebuhr, 
I.  c.\ 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself ;  vaiious  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19)  ;  and  with  fish 
either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36  ;  John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42)  :  the  instance  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  19  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term 
"lEEi'K,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  of  flesh, 
after  the  Vulg.,  assatura  hibulae  carnis,  means 
simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  apply  to 
wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of  preparing 
meat,  see  Cooking  ;  and  for  the  times  and  manner 
of  eating.  Meals  :  see  also  Fish,  Fowl,  &c.  &c. 

To  pass  from  ordinaiy  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (IK.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21):  pulse  and  water  was  con- 
sidered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12) :  in  time  of 
soiTow  or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either 
altogether  from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  n'nWn  on?,  lit.  bread  of  desires  (Dan. 
X.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most  loath- 
some food  was  swallowed  ;  such  as  an  ass's  head 
(2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  13,  §7),  and  even  possibly  their  own  dung 
(2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  human  flesh 
was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi.  28  ;  cf.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  3,  §4),  the  passages  quoted  supplying 
instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in  Deut.  xrviii.  56,  57 :  compare  also  Lam.  ii.  20, 
iv.  10  ;  Ez.  V.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  afready  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture, 
resembling  the  modern  sherbet,  foi-med  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the 
general  tenn  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9  ; 
Num.  vi.  3  ;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
xxviii.  7).  These  were  resei-ved  for  the  wealthy 
or  for  festive  occasions :  the  poor  consumed  a  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar  ;"  Ruth  ii.  14  ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thii-st,  but  not  agieeable 
to  the  taste  (Prov.  x.  26).  [Drink,  strong; 
ViNEGAii;  Water;  Wine.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went 
on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in 
chai-iots.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  ""pJ"],  ragli, 
from  regcl,  a  foot.  The  LXX.  commonly  express  it 
by  TieCol,  or  occasionally  rayfiaTa. 
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But,  2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense 
(in  1  Sam.  sxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  translation 
of  a  different  term  from  the  above — |*-1"l,  rootz. 
This  passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  bo.ly  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11).  This  body  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard — the  six  hundred  and 
the  thirty — who  were  originated  by  David.  See 
1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi.  4,  6, 
11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word  is  the 
same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard :"  but 
the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  significa- 
tion, for  they  have  put  the  word  "  runners  "  in  the 
margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27 ;  2  K.  xi. 
13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term  "  foot- 
man "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is  plain  not 
only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but  amongst 
others  from  the  title  of  a  well  known  tract  of  Bun- 
yan's — Tlce  Heavenly  Footman,  or  a  Description  of 
the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24  (St. 
Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  running  was  evi- 
dently a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  warrior — 
a  gibhor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Israel- 
ites. There  are  constan^^  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V.,  from  the 
traoslatoi's  not  recognising  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word  gibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps.  xix.  5 ; 
Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "  strong  man," 
"  giant,"  and  "  mighty  man,"  are  all  gibbor.  David 
was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running ;  they  are 
so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  hi,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  former—"  the  Ethi- 
opian," as  his  name  most  likely  is— had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.  [CusHi.]  Asahei  also 
was  "  swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were 
"  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains :"  but  in 
neither  of  these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  em- 
ployed. The  word  probably  derives  its  modern 
sense  from  the  custom  of  domestic  servants  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  their  master. 
[Guard.]  [G.] 

FOREHEAD  (nro,  from  nVO,  rad.  inus. 
shine,  Gesen.  p.  815  ;  fx4ronTov  ;  frons).  The 
practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of 
the  higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the 
unveiled  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv. 
65  ;  Jer.  iii.  3  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  132,  149,  150  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240  ;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58  ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312  ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  72,  77,  225-248  ;  Burckhnrdt.  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  lo  the  term 
"  hard  of  forehead  "  .i.-,  descriptive  of  audacity  in 
general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9  ;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  242 — 
"  Ejectum  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both 
of  colouring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttings  in  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.  i.  .51 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  342  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is 
doubtless  idluded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9, 
xvii.  5,  XX.  4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction   bv 
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Ezekiel  (ix.  4,  5,  6).  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1,  xxii.  4.)  The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
with  approval  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  said  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used, 
in,  in  the  ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p. 
1495  ;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  20.  3.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  High-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord "  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30  ; 
Spencer,  I.  c). 

The  "  jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings 
(Is.  iii.  21 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  iii.  225,  226 ; 
Hai-mer,  Ohs.  iv.  311,  312;  Gesen.  p.  870; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Nasenring).  The  Persian  and  also 
Egyptian  women  wear  jewels  and  strings  of  corns 
across  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  228).     [Nose-jewel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
apparent  in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.     [H.  W.  P.] 

FOREST.  The  correspondmg  Hebrew  terms  are 
"1^!,  ^I'n,  anii  D'yil?-  The  first  of  these  most 
truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  etymological 
force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and  its  use  being 
restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  26, 
and  Cant.  v.  i.,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an 
abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is  seldom  used,  and 
applies  to  woods  of  less  extent,  the  word  itself  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  is  being  cut  down  {silva  a 
caedendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  530) :  it  is 
only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  fF.  ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4) 
applied  to  woods  properly  so  called ;  its  sense,  how- 
ever, is  illustrated  in  the  other  passages  in  which  it 
occm-s,  viz..  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V.  "bough"),  where 
the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  relic  of  an  ancient 
forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it  applies  to  trees  or 
foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  (^frondibus  nemo- 
rosus,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadowing  shroud  "). 
The  third,  pardes  (a  word  of  foreign  origin,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  plantation,  whence  also  comes  the 
Greek  Trapadeiaos),  occurs  only  once  in  reference 
to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine 
were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regulai- 
warden  being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no 
tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes 
an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  countiy,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  foi-merly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primaeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The  woods 
and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear  to  have 
been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found  in  cul- 
tivated countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles  that  lead 
down  from  the  higli-  to  the  lowlands  and  in  the 
adjacent  plains.  They  were  tlieiefore  of  no  great 
size,  and  correspond  rather  with  tlie  idea  of  the 
Latin  saltits  than  w?ith  onr  forest. 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  boideied 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethshan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ft'.), 
extending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is 
translated  SpvftSs  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stan- 
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ley,  p.  350).     (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii. 
23,  24)  was  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho.     (3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of 
the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah. 
(4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xi.v.  25) 
was    probably    near    Aijalon    (comp.    v.    31),    in 
one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  tlie  plain   of 
Philistia.     (5.)  The  "wood"  (Ps.  exxxii.  (>)  im- 
plied in  the  name  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2) 
must  have  been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were 
the  "forests"  (Choresh)  in  which  Jotham  phiced 
his  forts   (2   Chr.  xxvii.   4).     (7.)    The   pkxin  of 
Sharon  was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  758),  whence  the  LXX.  gives  Spv/xSs  as  an  equi- 
valent (Is.  Ixv.  10).     It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of 
wood  (Stanley,  p.  260.)    (8.)  The  wood  {Choresh) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.),  lay  S.E.  of  Hebron. 
The  gi-eater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13  ; 
Ez.  xxvii.   6;    Zech.  xi.   2;   comp.  Buckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ff.,  240  ff. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
"  wood  of  Ephraim  "  (2  Sara,  xviii.  6),  in  which  the 
battle    between    David    and    Absalom    took    place. 
Winer  (art.  Wdlder)  places  it  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  a  compaiison  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  26, 
xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.     The  statement  in 
xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position  as  on  the 
highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10,  §1,  2). 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
X.  17,  21  ;   2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.     It  has  also 
been  explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.    The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon    is    frequently   noticed    in    the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.    The  forest  genenlly 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pude 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction   (2  K.  \ix 
23;  Is.  X.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;   .ler.  xxi    14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23 ;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  un- 
fruitfulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  oi 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.   17,  xxxii.   15;  Jer.  xxvi.  IS, 
Hos.  ii.  12).  [W.  L.  B  ]  ' 

FORTIFICATIONS.  [Fenced  Cities.] 
FORTUNA'TUS  (-PopTovmros,  1  Cor.  xvi. 
17),  one  of  three  Corinthians,  the  others  beni"- 
Stephanas  and  Achaicus,  who  wore  at  Ephesus  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  they  weie  ul  XAorjs,  alluded  to  1  Coi 
i.  11  ;  but  tlie  language  of  irony,  in  which  the 
Apostle  must  in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  cli.  wi 
as  speaking  of  their  presence,  would  become  '■u- 
cjism  too  cutting  for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Pnul' 
to  have  uttered  among  his  valedictions.  "  Tlie 
household  of  Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16 
as  having  been '  baptized  by  himself :  perhaps  For- 
tunatus  and  Achaicus  may  ha^'e  been  members  of  tliat 
household.  There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the  Coiinthians, 
who  was  possibly  the  same  person.  [H.  A.] 

FOUNTAIN.  1.  ]%  i\om  ]^^,  to  flow;  also 
signifies  an  "eye,"  Gesen.  p.  1017.  2.  pj^D  (from 
1),  a  well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 
"  well,"  or  "  spring."  3.  D.''0  N^'IO,  from  S  V, 
to  go  forth,  Gesen.  p.  6]:'.;  a  gushing  forth  of 
waters.     4.    "l)pD,  from  ^■lp,   to  dig,    Gesen.    j). 
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1209.  5.  y-120,  from  J;D3,  to  bubble  forth,  Gesen. 
p.  845.  6.  bi,  or  rhi,  from  hbi,  to  roll,  Gesen. 
p.  288,  all  usually,  Trjj-yV;,  or  ■n-qy^  uSarov  ;  fans, 
and  foils  aquariun.  The  special  use  of  these  various 
terms  will  be  found  examined  in  the  Appendix  to 
Stanley's  Siiiai  and  Palestine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to  tlie  nation  migrating  from 
l^gypt  ty  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watermg  his  field  or  garden,  as 
in  Egypt,  "  with  his  foot  "  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  408), 
the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look  forward 
to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
springing  from  valleys  and  hills"  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  11).  In  the  dssert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few  living, 
perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  the  fact  of  tlieir 
rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify  a 
poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fiill  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  •iS'.  ^  P.  17,  J  22,  123, 
295,  373,  509  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  344).'  The 
spring  or  fountain  of  hving  water,  the  "  eve"  of 
the  landscape  (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished"  in  all 
Oriental  languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and 
enclosed  well  (.Stanley,  509).  Its  importance  is 
implied  by  the  number  of  topographical  names 
compounded  with  En,  or  Ain  (Arab.):  En-gedi, 
Ain-jidy,  "  spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  serve  as  a 
striking  instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  lieland,  763  ; 
Robinson,  i.  504  ;  Stanlev,  App.  §50). 


Fountain  at  Nasarcth.    (Roberts.) 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  "  spring  of  calves," 
at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  probably  identical 
with  Callin-hoe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place 
i-esortod  to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
P.  J.  i.  33,  §5  ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal. 
120,  121;  Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  285)'  His  son 
Philip  built  the  town,  which  ho  named  Tiberias,  at 
the  sulpliuroous  hot-springs  at  the  S.  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (Josepli.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3  ;  Hasselquist, 


FOWL 

Travels,  App.  283  ;  Kitto,  1 14  ;  Burckhaidt,  S'l/ria, 
328,  330).  Other  hi)t-spriugs  care  found  at  seven 
miles  disUmce  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Omkeis  (Ga- 
dara)  (R>>land,  775  ;  Burckhardt,  276,  277  ;  Kitto, 
116,  118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  perennis 
aquae"  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  12),  and  the  vddrwi' 
aveKXetirros  (Txiffraffis  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercamp.  ;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345  ;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  458,  468 ;  Raumer,  298  ;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  412,  415).  [Cis- 
terns ;   SiLOAM.] 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  x^^'foi/pyTj/uaTa  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth:  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figm-es  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  Epist.  r.  6;  N.  H. 
.\-xxvi.  15,  121  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Early  Trav.  294).  In  Oiiental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Englis/m.  in  Eg.  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  foun- 
tains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  .wii.  17),  the  "  Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied 
Solomon's  pools  near  Betlilehem  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may 
perhaps  be  found  the  "sealed  fountain"  of  Cant.  iv. 
12  (Hasselquist,  145;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberts,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21.  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxx.  147  ; 
Fisher's  Views  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iii.  44).  [H.W.P.] 
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So  caUed  "  Fountain  *'  of  Cana     (From  RoT)ert8  ) 

FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  ?]iy,  which  is  usually 
a  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  D"'?DK'n,  "  of  the  skies." 

Cy  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  derived 
from  t3''y,  "  to  attack  vehemently."  It  is  translated 
fowl  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  Is.  xviii.  6. 

liSV  (Chald.  IDV),  from  root  IDV,  "  to  hiss," 
is  also  a  collettive  term  for  birds,  though  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17, 
Ps.  viii.  8,  Ez.  xvii.  23,  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh. 
V.  18,   the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense 


which  "  fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  viands  provided  for  Nehemiah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  for 
Solomon's  fcible  "  fatted  fowl  "  are  included,  the 
Heb.  words  being  D''D-'11N  D''"l3")3.  Gesenius 
pi'efers  to  translate  this  "  liittcd  geese,"  referring 
the  word  to  the  root  T\7i,  "  to  be  pure,"  because 
of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  tlie  same  word  in  the  cognate 
languages  included  also  the  meaning  oi  sv-an. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "  fowls"  is  most 
frequently  to.  TViTuva,  which  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  birds  (including  ravens,  Luke  xii.  24) ;  but  in 
Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows  that  birds 
of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  ra  opv^a.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  Apocryphal 
writings:  comp.  Jud.xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4,  xliii.  14. 
with  2  Jlacc.  xv.  33.  [W.  D.] 

FOX  (!^V^U,  shndl;  a\&>7r7j|).  Theroot  of 'pyiK' 
is  ?yE^',  "to  break  through,  to  make  hollow ;"  and 
hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which  burrows. 
The  term  probably  in  its  use  by  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded the  jackal  as  well  as  the  common  fox ;  tor 
.some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V.  renders  it  "fox" 
suit  that  animal,  while  others  better  represent  the 
habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4,  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert, 
and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that  fox." 
His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  refen-ed  to  in 
Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also  Matt.  viii.  20). 
In  Judg.  XV.  4,  aud  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  jackal  rather  than  the  fox  is  spoken  of. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  malie  frequent  mention  of 
the  fox  and  his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
"  The  fox  does  not  die  from  being  under  the  eai  th ; 
he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And 
again,  "  He  has  gained  as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed 
Held,"  i.  e.  nothing.  Another  proverb  relating  to 
him  is  this : 

"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder, 
Speak  him  fairl)-,  '  My  dear  brother.' " 
Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal   are  common  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shu&l ;  Fr.  chacal ;  Germ,  schakal; 
Sanscr.  qriLdla,  crigala. 

A  cui'ious  instance  of  a  not  tinfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
sk'alim,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  salim,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  [^^  •  D.J 

FRANKINCENSE  {r\ph,  from  jn^,  to  be 
wliite;  Kl^avos,  Ex.  xxx.  34,'^&c.,  and  Matt.  ii.  11 ; 
Kifiav(,iT6s,  1  Chr.  ix.  29  ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  N.  T.),  a 
vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  used  for  the  puipose  of  sacrificial  fumigation 
(Ex.  XXX.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  successive  in- 
cisions in  the  liark  of  a  tree  called  the  arhor  timris, 
the  first  of  which  yields  the  purest  and  whitest  kind 
(n3T  '^,  Ki^avov  Stacpavri,  or  KaQapSv) ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow, 
aud  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness  altogether. 
The  Hebrews  imported  their  fiankincense  from 
Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  aiid  more  particularly 
from  Saba  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  at  present  the 
Arabian  Libanum,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  a  very  inferior 
kind   and  that  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into 
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Tm-key  comes  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  tlie 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  pos- 
sibly have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest 
kind  was  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  frankincense  cimdiir,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanscrit  cunduru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
tree  called  Salhici  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  Boswellia  serrata  i^Asiat. 
Res.  ix.  p.  377,  8vo.  edit.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  still  un- 
certain by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  vary  in  their  description-s 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical, 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  5  ells,  having  many 
branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark  like 
the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  an- 
other description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mastick-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish 
colour  (^Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like 
those  of  the  woad.  The  difficulty  was  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the 
importation  of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  terehinthus  (xii.  31). 
Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf 
like  that  of  the  mastick:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds, 
the  finer,  growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other 
dark,  and  of  au  inferior  quality  growing  on  the 
plains,  Chardin  says  that  the  frankincense  tree 
on  the  mountains  of  Caramania  resembles  a  large 
pear-tree.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Forskal,  and 
Niebuhr  could  learn  nothing  of  it  (Trav.  p.  356). 
A  more  definite  notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly 
be  obtained  from  the  Thnia  occidentalis,  the  Ame- 
rican arbor  vitae,  or  Frankincense  tree.  But  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  Indian  fi-ankincense,  and  which  in  all 
probability  supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the 
Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh  (vid.  supr.)  ;  or 
Boiwellia  thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have 
been  maintained  by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juni- 
porus  lycia  of  Linnaeus,  wliich  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  true  fi-ankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows, 
upon  the  testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  South  of  France,  does  not 
yield  the  gum  in  question.  It  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  what  tree  produces  the  Arab.  Olibanum : 
Lamarck  proposes  the  Amyris  Gileadensis  ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  Olibanum,  or  frankincense,  is  imported 
in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a  r(>gular 
article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  and  IJomau  churches ;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  Olibanum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  temple  services,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  frankincense  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Finns 
abies,  or  Norway  spi'uce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its 
nature  and  uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  ob- 
tiiined  from  the  same  tree. 

Fi-om  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  h;is  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connexion  between  the 
names,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (l^'bonali,  Leba- 
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non)  ;  the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Ges.  Lex.);  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  Florus  (Epit.  iii.  6,  "  thuris  silvas"),  and  Au- 
sonius  {^Monosyl.  p.  110)  are  of  little  avail  against 
the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present  found  in  Pa- 
lestine (Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  p.  231  &. ;  Eosenm.  Al- 
terthwnsk.  iv.  p.  153  ff.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

FROG.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T. 
is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii.  2-7,  &c.,  in 
whicli  the  plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  the 
two  allusions  to  that  event  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  30.. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix.  10  in  reference 
to  the  same  event.  The  Heb.  word  is  yTlS^f 
which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ^drpaxos,  Vulg. 
rana_.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only 
m  Rev.  xvi.  13,  "three  unclean  spirits  like 
frogs."  There  is  no '  question  as  to  the  animal 
meant.  Many  species  of  frogs  are  found  in  Egypt, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  Hana  punctata,  the 
dotted  Egyptian  frog,  which  is  of  ash  colour  with 
green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with  transverse 
bands,  and  the  toes  separated  to  half  their  length. 
(See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  I.  c.)  Gesenius  derives  the 
Heb.  noun  from  "IS^,  "  to  leap,"  and  the  Arab. 

c.1^ J,  "  marsh,"  i.  e.  "  leaping   in   the  marsh." 

Gesenuis  queries  whether  we  may  not  trace  /Sa- 
rpaxos  to  the  Heb.  root — throwing  away  ^,  and 
transposing  the  1  and  ^,  so  as  to  get   the  fomi 

y-ns.  ^    [w.  D.] 

FRONTLETS,      or      PHYLACTERIES 

(niSt^lD,  Ex.  xiii.  16;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18;  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs ;  LXX.  acraAeura  ;  N.  T.  cpvKaKTr\pia, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modern  Jews  called  them   Te- 

pMllin,  Vh^ti'P],  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Ldiii.  s.  v.).  These  "  fi-ontlets"  or 
"  phylacteries"  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  weie  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a 
stifler  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
tlie  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  '',  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger."  This 
was  called  "  the  Tephil- 
liih  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
single  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Good- 
wyn,  Mas.  Sf  Aar.  1. 
X.  2159).  Those  worn 
on  the  forehead  were 
written  on  four  strips  of 
jiarchment  (which  might 

not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow's  hide,  Nork,  Bramm. 
vnd  Rahh.  p.  211;  conip.  Hcsych.  s.  v.  'S,Kurlicri 
tTTiKovpia),  and  put  into  four  little  colls  within  a 
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square  case,  on  wlii(-h  the  letter  LJ>  was  written; 
the  three  points  of  the  K'  being  "an  emblem  of 
the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Je- 
hov;ih"  (Zohar.  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square  had 
two  thongs  (niy^n,),  on  which  Hebrew  letters 
were  inscribed ;  ttiese  were  passed  rounl  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  1 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  pliylactery  was  called 
"  the  Tephillah  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  foreheal  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  u.  4 ;  C'almet,  s.  v.  Phylactery  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  niSO'lD  is  uncertain.  Gesenius 
derives  it  by  contraction  from  013*0313  (Taes. 
548).  The  Rabbinic  name  |7''an  comes  from 
n?QJ^,  "  a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn  during 
prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sincerity 
of  the  worshipper ;  hence  they  were  bound  on  the 
left  wrist  {Gem.  Ermin.  95.  2  ;  Otho,  /.  c.  ;  Buxt. 
Lex.  Ta/m.  s.  v.).  In  Matt,  .xxiii.  5,  only,  they 
are  called  cpuXaKT-fipia,  either  because  they  tended 
to  promote  observance  of  the  law  (del  fip-qfirji/ 
eX^'"  ToD  @eov,  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
2(j5,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  Denkzettel)  ;  or  from  the  use  of  them  as 
amulets  (Lat.  Praebia,  Gk.  Trepioirra,  Grotius  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  ^vXaKritpiov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Pint.  ii.  378.  B,  where  ^uA. 
=  the  Roman  Bulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18 
for  mnD3,  cushions  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 
i.;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  M.  T.).  That  phylac- 
teries viere  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  \\n.  3;  Barto- 
locc.  Bibl.  Rab.  i.  576;  Winer,  s.  vv.  Amn- 
lete,  Phylakterien).  Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii. 
5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in  his  day  by  the 
Babylonians,  Pei'sians,  and  Indians,  and  condemns 
certain  Christian  "  mulierculae "  for  similarly 
using  the  gospels  ("  pai-vula  evangelia,"  j3i/8A.ia 
fitKpa,  Chrys.)  as  Trepiet^u/xara,  especially  the  Proem, 
to  St.  John  (comp.  Chrysost.  Lfom.  in  Matt.  73). 
The  Koran  and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  to  this  day  (Hottinger,  ffist. 
Orient,  i.  8,  p.  "SOI,  de  numinis  Orient,  xvii.  sq. ; 
"  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhegabs  is  a  Mooshaf, 
or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  338). 
Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phylacteries  were  de- 
signed to  supeiseile  those  amulets,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  learnt  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
[Amulets.]  There  was  a  spurious  book  called 
Phylact.  Angelonim,  where  PopeGelasius  evidently 
understood  the  word  to  mean  "amulets,"  for  he 're- 
marks that  Phylacteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Pope  Gregory  ("  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis 
usus  fuerit,  anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl. 
Sunct.  p.  92;  comp.  Can.  36.  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  affaAevra.  (Aquil.  arivaKra) 
must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wi-ist  during  prayer.  Petit  (  Var. 
Lectt.  ii.  3)  would  read  d^aAei/ra  (h.  e.  appensa, 
ai^oia  iirl  airoTpoir^  ?  Schleusner,  Thes.  s.  v. 
aa-aX.),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Legg.  Rit.  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsius  {Acgypt. 
ii.  9,  §11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (al. 
Pictat.)  a  name  which  tolerably  expi-esses  their 
purpose  (ForceUini,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

The  expression  "they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries "  {TrXarvvovai  ra^vK.  avrHv,  Matt,  xxiii. 
5)  refers  not   so  much   to  the  phylactery   itself 
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which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 
as  to  the  case  (^^•^^;p;  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  custo&s,  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Reland, 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  15).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
irAarvvovcn,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  n>"'y,  or 
fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  KAUff/jia  iaicivdivou  Wi  ri 
KpaffireSa  Twi>irT€puyicov.  LXX.)  in  connexion  with 
them,  Epiphauius  says  that  they  were  irXdrea  ffri- 
/xara  iropcpvpas,  like  the  Roman  laliduve,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  (to  5e  ar,ixara  rfjs  Trop- 
(pvpas ^(pvAaKT'ljpia  eldodacriv  oi  r]Kpil3cDiJ.fvoi  f/.e- 
Tovo!xa(ei.v,  c.  ILacr.  i.  33  ;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He 
says  that  these  pujple  stripes  weie  worn  by  the 
Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives 
their  name  (Reland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that 
this  is  an  error  is  clearly  shown  by  Stalicrer  (E/ench. 
Trihoer.  viii.  p.  66,  sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pha- 
risees wore  them  always,  whereas  the  common 
people  oilly  used  them  at  prayei-s,  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the  V^V,  or 
golden  plate,  on  the  piiesfs  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36) 
since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  re- 
cm-red  twenty-three  times  (Cai-pzov.  App.  Critic. 
196).  Again  the  Pharisees  wore  the  Tephillah, 
above  the  elbow,  but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm* 
of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  /.  c).  The  modern  Jews 
only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers,  and  some- 
times at  noon  (Leo  of  Slodena,  I.  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 
became  ni^kO  iJi  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Baba  Berac.  fol.  22.  1.  in 
GlossS),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used  even 
by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced  their 
abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger  (/.  c), 
and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy.  Lightfbot 
{Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho''(Z«-. 
Rab.  p.  656)  agi-ee  with  Scaliger,  but  Carpzov 
[1.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  "it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  fi-om  an 
eiTor. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&c.  as  a  figurative  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Reland,  Ant.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
sirnilar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  Cant, 
viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope  of 
these  injunctions  fevours  the  Karaite  interpretation, 
and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  niBDID,  but 
I1"13T  "a  memoi-ial"  (Gerhardus  on  Pent.  vi.  8; 
Edzardus  on  Berachoth.  i.  209  ;  Heidanus,  de  Orig. 
Erroris,  viii.  B.  6;  Schottgen,  Jlor.  JLehr.  i.  199; 
Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc. ;  Hengstenbei-g,  Pent.  i. 
458).  Coirsidering  too  the  nature  of  the  passao'es 
inscribed  on  the  phylactei-ies  (by  no  7neans  the 
most  important  in  the  Pentateuch — for  the  Fathers 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  /.  c. ;  Chrysost.  /.  c. ;  Theophyl, 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (durino' 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  leamt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8  ;  Ex.  xii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figiu-ative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  literal  com- 
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mand.  An  additional  argument  against  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abuse 
to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed  such 
an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention 
of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an 
inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  Comment  on 
Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and  night,  because  of 
sleep,  domestic  aires,  &c.,  he  answers  that  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  Tephillin  ! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  i^Dial.  c. 
Trijph.  ^.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  moderns  (Baumgarten,  Comm.  i.  479  ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Phylact.)  prefer  the  literal  meaning. 
It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for  the  entire 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  0.  T. 
The  passages  in  Proverbs  (u.  supra)  contain  no  such 
reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxiv.  17  "INS  means  not  a 
Phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  turban. 
[Crowns.]     (Cesen.  T/tes.  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  .Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 
pledge  (nit?),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Zohar,  fol.  2H6  ;  Reland,  I.  c).  They  must  be  read 
standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at  sun- 
set) they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mrmster,  de 
praec.  affirm.  ;  comp.  Josh,  ii.  18).  Both  hands 
were  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them.  The 
leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot  did 
not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the  word. 
At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room  must  be 

left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter  7,  but  at  the 
bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p  or  T.  A 
man,  when  wearing  the  Tephillin,  must  not  approach 
within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery  (Sixt.  Senensis,  I.  c). 
He  who  has  a  taste  for  further  frivolities  (which 
yet  are  deeply  interesting  as  illustrative  of  a  priestly 
superstition)  may  find  them  in  Lightfoot  (^Hor. 
Heb.  ad  loc),  Schottgen,  Otho  {Lex.  Rah.  s.  t'.), 
and  in  the  Mishna — especially  in  the  treatise  called 
Eosh  Hashannh. 

The  Rabbis  even  declai-ed  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use  ;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing (Zohar,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov.  1.0.). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  (j4?if.  iv. 
8,  §1H.  dis  TTipi^KiiTrov  iravrax^O^v  rh  irepl 
avTovs  ■Kp6dviiov  Tov  ©eoC).  They  were  supposed 
to  save  from  the  devil  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3)  and 
from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Ilcbr.  Lcf/.  xx.  p.  29), 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ;  but  the  IJabbib  dis- 
approved the  application  of  them  to  charm  wounds, 
or  lull  children  to  sleep  (Id.  Leg.  253;  Maimon. 
de  fdol.  ii.).  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  '"  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affiiTOative  precepts  (Maimon.  Tcphil.  iv.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Rev..xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  see  Forehead. 

Besides  tlie  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senensis, 
Reland,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov,  Hot- 
tinger, Goodwyn,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.),  see  the  fol- 
lowing, to  wliom  they  refer :  Maimonides,  Tephillin  ; 
Wagenseil  in  Sota,  cap.  ii.  397-41 8  ;  Surenhusius, 
Mishna  ad  Tract.  Beracoth,  pp.  8,  9;  Beck,  dc 
Judaeorum  Ugamentis  precativis,  and  de  usu  Phy- 
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lact,  (1679);  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  v.  xii.  12 
sq.;  Braunius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7  sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Si/nag.  Jitd.  p.  170  sq. ;  Ugolini,  Thes.  torn,  xxi.; 
de  ^ls>c  phylact.  There  is  in  this  latter  woi'lc  much 
further  information,  but  we  have  inserted  all  that 
seemed  interesting.  [F.  W.  F.] 

FULLER  (Dlb,  from  023,  tread,  Gesen.  p. 
657  ;  -yvacpivs  \  fallo).  The  trade  of  the  fullers, 
so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  tliem.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages: — Eccl.  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Is. 
Ixiv.  ^6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr. 
XV.  27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9; 
Mishna,  Taanith,  iv.  8 ;  see  also  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2, 
237  ;  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  79;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stil. 
iii.  289.  This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  ex- 
ercised by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the 
wool  and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (Mishna, 
Bava  kama,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks 
used  to  distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers 
were  desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures 
forbidden  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ; 
Mishna,  Massec.  Cilaim.  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  pui-pose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 
Thes.  1261,  ?J"1 ;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions, 
ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for  this 
pm'pose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  "103 
nitre,  virpov,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930  ;  Prov.  xxv. 
20;  Jer.  ii.  22),  and  finS,  soap,  iroia,  herha 
fidlonum,  herba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246  ;  Mai.  iii.  2). 
Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and  vegetable 
alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants,  probably  Salsola  kali  (Gesen.  246; 
Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46;  Hasselquist,  275;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  214).  The  juice  also  of  some  sapo- 
naceous plant,  perhaps  Gypsapldla  strut/num,  or 
Saponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  creta  cimnlia,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shabh.  ix.  5;  Niddah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  .xxxviii.  6,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  Asin.  v.  2, 
57),  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in 
the  fullers'  trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
the  coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fullers'  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  27),  but  Schoettgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  .lews  made  use  of  it 
in  fulling  {Antiq.  full.  §9).  The  process  of  whiten- 
ing garments  was  performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta  Cimolia  (Cimo- 
lite)  was  probably  the  earth  most  frequently  \ised. 
The  whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  a  white 
potter's  clay  or  marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to  make  them 
appear   brigiiter    (Plin.    xxxi.     10,    §118,    xxxv. 
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17).  Sulphur,  which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
tharging  positive  colour,  was  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade. 
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The  trade  of  tlie  fullers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  appeals  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beclonann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii. 
92, 106,  Bohn  ;  Diet.  ofAntiq.  art.  Fullo  ;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Walker ;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106,  Saal- 
schiitz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6  ;  Schoettgen,  Antiq. 
fulloniae).     [HANDICRAFT.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FULLEE'S  FIELD,  THE  (Dnb  iinb; 
aypos  Tov  yvarpioos,  or  Kva(p4a>s\  aijer  fullonis), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  tliat  a  person  speaiv- 
ing  from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  2G).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway  " 
(n?DO  =  an  embanked  road,  Gesen.  Thes.  957  6), 
"  in  "  (3)  or  "  on  "  (7N,  A.  V.  "in  "),  which  high- 
way was  the  ",conduit  of  the  upper  pool."  The 
"  end  "  (nVp)  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was, 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  road  (Is.  vii.  3). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem 
to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east 
side.  [En-rogel.]  But  Uabshakeh  and  his  "  gi'eat 
host"  can  hardly  have  approached  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  come  from  the  north — the  only 
accessible  side  for  any  body  of  people —  as  is  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  route  traced  in  Is.  x.  28-32 
[Gibeah];  and  the  Fuller's  Field  was  therefore, 
to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on  the  table-land 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  'J'he  "  pool  "  and 
the  "  conduit"  would  be  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Kabshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left  the 
army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  ]\Iount 
]\Ioriah  fo  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  under 
the  temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadeh,  "  field,"  is  a  term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable- 
laud,  as  opposed  to  unreclaimed  ground.  [Jeru- 
salem.] [G.] 

FUNEEALS.     [Burial.] 

FUEL0NC4.     [Measures.] 

FUEXACE.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  >13R  is  so  translated  in 
the  A.  V".  in  Gen.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxxi.  9 ;  Neh.  iii. 
1],   xii.  38.     Generally   the  word  applies  to  the 


baker's  oven,  which  is  des(;nbed  under  Bread, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces"  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "tower  of 
the  ovens."  .  In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used  in 
a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  |tJ'Zl3 
a  smelting  or  calcining  fumace  (Gen. 
xix.  28;' Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  18), 
especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of 
which  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxxiii.  12;  Am. 
ii.  1).  (3.)  >13,  a  refining  fumace 
(Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21;  Ez.  xxii. 
18  ff.),  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv.  20;  1  K. 
viii.  51  ;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4). 
The  form  of  it  was  probably  similar 
to  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  which  is 
figured  below.  (4.)  }-1J^X,  a  large 
furnace  built  like  a  brick-kiln,  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materials 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a  door  at  the  ground  by 
which  the  metal  might  be  extracted  (v.  26).  The 
Roman  fornax,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
546,  gives  an  idea  of  the  Persian  Attun.  The 
Persians    were   in  the  habit  of  using  the  fumace 
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as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Dan. 
I.  c. ;  Jer.  xxix.  22  ;  2  llacc.  vii.  5  ;  Hos.  \\\.  7). 
A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by  Chardiu  (  Vo>/age 
en  Perse,  iv.  276),  two  ovens  having  been  kept 
ready  heated  for  a  whole  month  to  throw  in  any 
corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price  of  corn.  (5.) 
The  potter's  fiirnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5  ;  xxxviii.  30), 
which  resembles  a  chimney  in  shape,  and  was  about 
fi\e  or  six  feet  high,  as  represented  below.    (6.)  The 


(W.lkinson.) 

blacksmith's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28).  TheGrcek 
Kap-ivos,  which  is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  de- 
scribes the  calcining  furnace  (Xen.  Vectig.  iv.  49). 
It  is  metaphoriciilly  used  in  the  N.  T.  hi  this  sense 
(Rev.  i.  15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  v.-ith  an 
especial  reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6.  [W.  L.  B.] 
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GA'AL  (?ya,  Tadx;  Joseph.  Taa.\T}s;  Gaal), 
son  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites  in  their 
rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  7,  §§3,  4).  He  does  liot  seem  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Shechem,  nor  specially  interested 
in  the  revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of 
condottieri,  who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would 
be  willing  to  sell  their  seiTices  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Josephus  calls  him  rls  tSiv  apx6vT<ii>v, 
a  term  which  scarcely  designates  any  special  office, 
as  in  the  case  of  Zebul  (jwv  'ZiKijxi.riov  apx<»v, 
Joseph.  I.  c.) :  more  probably  it  has  reference  to 
the  headship  of  his  family  (Judg.  ix.  26  ;  Joseph. 
I.  c),  and  the  command  of  a  body  of  meu-at-arms, 
who  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to 
his  service  [avv  oirXirais  Kal  (rvyyevicri,  Joseph.). 
His  appeal  to  ante-Israelitish  traditions  (Judg,  ix. 
28),  together  with  the  re-establishment  of  idolatry 
at  Shechem,  shows  that  the  movement  in  which  he 
took  part  was  a  reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines 
with  the  idolatrous  Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic 
family  of  Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech. 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have 
aspired  to  the  supreme  commandj  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and 
procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon 
a  charge  of  cowardice.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GA'ASH  (K'yil  =  earthquake  ;  Tad?,  once  Va- 
Aaa5;  Gaas).  On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hill  of 
Gaash"  (accurately  "Mount  G."  'il'in),  in  the 

district  of"  Mount  Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-serach, 
or  Timnath-cheres,  the  city  which  at  his  request 
W.1S  given  by  the  nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided, 
and  where  at  last  he  v.'as  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30  ; 
Judg.  ii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only 
hear  of  it  again  incidentally  as  the  native  place  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  "  Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the 
brooks  (the  ton-ent  -  beds  or  wadys,  *?n3)  of 
Gaash" — the  "  ton-ents  of  the  earthqualce  "  (2  Sam 
sxiii.  .SO  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  name  is  mentioned  (^Onorn.  "  Gaas"),  but  evi- 
dently without  any  knowledge  of  the  place  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more 
modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  [G.] 

GA'BA(ya5  ;  Tafiad,Vatfid\,TaPao!>v;  Gabec, 
Gaboa,  Geba).  The  same  name  asGEDA,  but  with 
the  vowel  sound  made  broader,  according  to  Hebrew 
custom,  because  of  its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a 
claixse  or  sentence.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh, 
xviii.  24 ;  Ezr.  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii.  30 :  but  iu  the 
Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  v.  2.5 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8  ;  Neh. 
xi.  31.     [Gabdks.] 

GABAEL  (raiSarjX,  LXX.  ■,  ra/t07)\,  Cod. 
Alex. ;  Vet.  Lat.  Gababal  [Tob.  i.  1]  ;  Vulg.  Ga- 
belus.     1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of"  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (sub  chirographo  dodit, 
Vulg.)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  after- 
wards faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  (5f 
Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix., 
X.  2).     [Gahpjas.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

GAB'ATHA  {Bagathu'),  Esth.  xii.  1.     [Bifi- 

THAN.1 
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GAB'BAI  (*25;  T-n^i;  Gebbai),  apparently 
the  head  of  an  important  family  of  Benjamin  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (ra$&aea;  Gabbatha.)  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 
"Pavement"  (KiOScrTpccTov),  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (liriixa)  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  praetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  {Exerc.  on  St.  John, 
ad  lac.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  33,  a  surface, 
in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  translation 
of  \i.Q6(Trp<iirov.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Temple 
in  which  the  Sanhedi'in  sate,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith,  because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  and  square 
flags  (nnil)  ;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his  judgment 
in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  instances,  gives 
the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the 
place,  not  as  a  mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one. 
Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema — the 
regular  seat  of  justice — and  tliis  in  an  important 
place  like  Jerusalem  would  be  in  a  tixed  spot.  Be- 
sides, the  Praetorium,  a  Roman  residence  with  the 
idolatrous  emblems,  could  not  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  The  word  is  more  probably  Chaldee, 
XnSH,  from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 
roundness — the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  Gibeah, 
which  is  the  common  temi  in  the  0.  T.  for  a  bald 
rounded  hill,  or  elevation  of  moderate  height.  In 
this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the  elevated  Bema ; 
and  the  "pavement"  was  possibly  some  mosaic  or 
tessellated  work,  either  forming  the  bema  itself,  or 
the  flooring  of  the  court  immediately  romid  it — 
perhaps  some  such  work  as  that  which  we  are  told 
by  Suetonius  {Caesar,  46)  Julius  Caesar  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  with  him  on  his  expeditions,  in 
order  to  give  the  Bema  or  Tribunal  its  necessary 
conventional  elevation.  [^0 

GAB'DES  (ra)S/3^s,  both  MSS.  ;  Gahed), 
1  Esd.  V.  20.     [Gaba.] 

GA'BRIAS  (ra3piay,LXX.;ra;8p€i',Cod.F.A. ; 

i.  e.  n^l^l,  the  man  of  J  chat  ah),  according  to  the 
present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of  Gabael,  the 
creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another 
place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  t^  rod  TaPpia ;  cf.  Fritzsche, 
ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his  father.  The  readings 
throughout  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  the  veisions 
the  names  are  strangely  confused.  It  is  an  obvious 
correction  to  suppose  that  Ta^ari\(i!  ru  aSe\<pai 
Tft)  Va^pia  should  be  read  in  i.  14,  as  is  iu  fact 
suggested  by  Cud.  F.  A.,  ra^ijAco  .  .  .  rqi  o5.  T(p 
Taipei.  The  misunderstanding  of  to?  d5eA.<^^  (cf. 
Tob.  i.  10,  10,  &c.)  naturally  occasioned  the  omis- 
sion of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has,  Gabelo  fratri 
meo  filio  Gahahel ;  and  so  also  iv.  20.   [B.  F.  W.] 

GA'BEIEL  ("Pxna^,  "  man  of  God ;"  Va- 
fipn)\,  I'XX.  and  N.  T.j.  The  word,  which  is  not 
in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the 
angelic  oflice,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title,  in 
Da'^n.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  (It  is 
also  added  in  the  Targunis  as  a  doss  on  some  other 
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psissaoes  of  the  0.  T.)  lu  tlvc  onliiiary  traditions, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  (Jabriel  is  spolien  of  as  one 
of  tlie  arcliangels.  In  Scripture,  he  is  set  forth 
onl)'  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic  nature,  not 
in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contending  against  evil 
[Michael],  but  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  man.  Thus  his  mission  to  Daniel  is 
to  interpret  in  plain  words  the  vision  of  the  i-am 
and  the  lie-goat,  and  to  comfort  him  after  his  prayer 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  "  seventy  weeks."  And 
so  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  the  herald  of  good 
tidings,  declaring  as  he  does  the  coming  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah  and  of  his  forerunner.  His  ])ro- 
minent  chai'acter,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  "  fellow- 
servant"  of  the  saints  on  earth  ;  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and 
mystery,  in  his  communications  to  men.      [A.  B.] 

GAD  Oi  ;  rdS  ;  Joseph.  TaSas;  Gad),  Jacob's 
seventh  son,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid, 
and  whole-brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13;  xlvi. 
16, 18).  (a)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of 
the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved — like  the  others,  an 
exclamation  on  his  birth — is  more  than  usually  ob- 
scure :  "  And  Leah  said, '  In  fortune  '  {be  yad,  132), 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  .xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the 
passage  (the  Cetih) :  so  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  the  kej''-word  by  iv  tvxv  ;  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate, 
feliciter."'  But  in  the  marginal  emendations  of  the 
Masorets  (the  Keri)  the  word  is  given  T3  N3 
"  Gad  comes."  This  construction  is  adopted  by 
the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (fjKdfu  tj 
(uKTts),  and  Symmachus  (JiXdev  rdS).  (p)  In  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find-  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  diti'erent  manner:  "Gad"  is 
liere  taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 
term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedood,  '^)'^x), 
and  the  allusion — the  turns  of  which  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be 
to  the  iriegular  lite  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plun- 
dering troop  {gediid)  shall  plunder  him  {ya-gud- 
enu),  but  he  will  plunder  (jja-gud)  at  their  heels" 
(Gen.  xlix.  19).""  (c)  The  force  here  lent  to  the 
name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  ^^ersion, 
the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — "  a  troop  (of 
children)  cometh."  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  woi-d  gedud — ^by  which  it  is  here  sought 
to  interpret  the  gnd  of  Gen.  xxx.  11 — possessed  its 
own  special  signification  of  turbulence  and  fierce- 
ness, which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to  children 
in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the  image 
suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns  of 
Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteiistics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appeal-  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost. 
To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient 
divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be 
once  alluded  to — and  once  only — in  the  later  part 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Is. 
Ixv.  11;  A.  V.  "that  troop;"  Gesenius,  "  dem 
Gluck"),  is  surely  a  poor  explanation. 
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*  In  his  Quaesf.  in  Genesiiii,  Jerome  has  infortuna. 
Joseplius  (Ant.  i.  19,  §8)  gives  it  still  a  different 
turn — Tv\a.lo^=:f(irtuitus. 

^  Jerome  (Dc  Benedict.  Jncobi)  interprets  this  of 


Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egyjit  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  tact  that  a  majority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  pei'sons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list, 
with  a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
xxvi.  15-18).  [Akod;  Ezbon  ;  Ozni.]  The 
position  of  Gad  during  the  march  to  the  Promised 
Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  ii.  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Reuel 
or  Deuel  (ii.  14,  x.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named 
in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  despatching  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  15) — the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
(xxvi.  3,  15)  ;  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw 
is  an  indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the 
tribe  which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neigh- 
bour. He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of 
Asher,  to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben. 
These  two  tribes  also  presence  a  near  equality  in 
their  nunibers,  not  sutleiing  from  the  fluctuations 
which  were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first 
census  Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  46,500;  at 
the  last,  Gad  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  43,330. 
This  alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years  before, 
with  their  occupations  unchanged.  "  The  trade  of 
thy  slaves  hath  been  about  cattle  fiom  our  youth 
even  till  now  " — "  we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and 
om-  fathers  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4) — such  was  the 
account  which  the  Patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to 
Pharaoh.  The  civilisation  and  the  persecutions  of 
Egypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of 
the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  tiiithful  to 
the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Closes  with  the  representation 
that  they  "  have  cattle  " — "  a  great  multitude  ot 
cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  e\-ade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amoiig.--t  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  doorway  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Sliiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismisseil  by  Joshua  "  to 
their  tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  litile  ones,  and 
their  cattle,"  which  they  hail  left  behind  them  in 
Gilead.  To  their  tents  they  went — to  the  dangers 
and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  'I  he  south  of  that  district 
— from  the  Arnon  (  Wady  Mojeb),  about  h:df  way 


the  revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on 
tlieir  return  from  tlie  concjucst  of  Western  Palestine, 
for  the  incursions  of  the  discrt  tribes  during  their 
absence. 
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down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east  of 
Jerusalem  — was  occupied  by  Keubeu,  and  at  or  about 
Heslibon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced.  They 
embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially 
states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  laud  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably  the  mountainous 
district  which  is  intersected  by  the  torrent  Jabbok 
— if  the  Wadij  Zurha  be  the  Jabbok — including,  as 
its  most  northern  town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Mahanaim.  On  the  East  the  furthest  landmark 
given  is  "  Aroer,  that  faces  Kabbah,"  tlie  pre.sent 
Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West  was  the  Jordan 
(27).  The  territory  thus  consisted  of  two  compara- 
tively separate  and  independent  pai-ts — (1.)  The 
high  land,  on  the  general  level  of  the  country  east 
of  Jordan  ;  and  (2.)  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan 
itself — the  former  stopping  short  at  the  Jabbok  ; 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to 
the  very  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  (Jennesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe — "  the  land  of  Gad 
and  Gilead" — we  have  only  vague  information. 
From  the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is 
that  of  a  wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a 
singularly  horizontal  outline  ;  here  and  there  the 
surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravines,  through  which 
the  torrents  find  their  way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this 
does  not  much  affect  the  vertical  wall-like  look  of 
the  range.  But  on  a  nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  horizontal  outline  becomes  broken,  and 
when  the  summits  are  attained  a  new  scene  is  said 
to  burst  on  the  view.  "  A  wide  table-land  appears, 
tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs, 
clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout ;  in  the  southern 
parts  trees  are  thinly  scattered  here  and  there, 
aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a 
primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away  ;  the  north- 
ern parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  de- 
files, through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarm.uk, 
the  Jabbok,  and  the  Arnon  fall  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a 
gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
HaurSn,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert"  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  320).  A  very  picturesque  country — not 
the  "  flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and  even  turf"  of 
the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby,  142),  the  sheep- 
walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the  Moabites — but  "  most 
beautifully  varied  with  hanging  woods,  mostly  of 
the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus,  cedar,  arbutus,  arbu- 
tus andrachne,  &c.  At  times  the  country  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (147),  "graceful 
hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage  "  (Porter,  Handb. 
310).     [Gilead]. 

Such  was  the  temtory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  IG) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah — tlie  modern  Sulkkad,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  Hauran — and  very  far  both  to  the  nortli  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while  the 
Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northwards  to 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  became 
identified  with  Gilead — tliat  name  so  memorable  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name  of  Gad, 
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as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  of  Baslian. 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  "Gilead"  is  said  to  have 
"abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17).  Jephthah 
appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of  Mizpeh 
(Judg.  xi.  34  ;  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  "  the  Gileadite  ; "  and 
so  also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27  ;  Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
rocs  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  is 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  he- 
roes of  Gad — "  the  least  of  them  more  than  equal 
to  a  hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand" — 
who  joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of 
"  flood  and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Sur- 
rounded, as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites, 
Hagarites,  "Children  of  the  East,"  and  all  the 
other  countless  tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hx)s- 
tility  to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  exercise.  One  of  its  great  engage- 
ments is  related  in  1  Chr.  v.  19-22.  Here  their 
opponents  were  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  tribes  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Kodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15), 
nomad  people,  possessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in 
camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to  this  day  the  character- 
istic possessions  of  their  Bedouin  successors.  This 
immense  booty  came  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, who  seem  to  have  entered  with  it  on  the 
former  mode  of  life  of  their  A^ctims :  probably 
pushed  their  way  further  into  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness in  the  "  steads"  of  these  Hagarites.  Another 
of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  histoiy  of 
Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements  of 
a  different  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces  of 
a  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque, 
the  high  tone  taken  with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the 
noble  but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of 
Ammon  before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  over- 
whelming grief,  and  yet  tlie  persistent  devotion  of 
purpose,  surely  in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a 
great  nobility  of  character,  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Gadites  in  geneial. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  six.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
such  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enu- 
merating the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  pro- 
bability Elijah  the  Tishbite,  "  who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gileaii,''  was  one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  uj)  his  court  at  Maha- 
naim as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  clioice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Malianaim — the  quick, 
explosive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad — 
who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign 
would  have  been  immensely  increased,  peihaps  the 
establishment   of  the  noithcrn  kinndom  ante-dated 
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by  iii'iu'ly  a  century  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
city  iluriut;  his  flight  from  Absalom  pi'oduced  no 
eti'ect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  talien  any  part  in  the  quan'els  between 
Ephiaim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off'  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan  it  still  re- 
tained some  connexion  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom — "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
"  know  ye  not  that  Kamoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria?"  (1  K.  xxii.  3).  The  territory  of 
Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought 
out,  and,  as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it 
must  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K. 
XX.  33). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivitj'  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chr.  v.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "  Hath  Israel  no  sons  ?  hath  he  no 
heir?  why  doth  Malcham  {i.  e.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities  ? "  ( Jer. 
xlix.  1).  [G.] 

GAD  (i;  ,   rdS;   Gad),  "  the  seer"  (nTnn), 

or  "  the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's — such  appears 
to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29  ; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11  ;  i  Chr.  xxi.  9) — 
was  a  "prophet"  (X'']33),  who  appears  to  have 
joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,"  and  at  whose 
advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during 
his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we  do  not 
again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king, 
when  he  re-appears  in  connexion  with  the  punishment 
iufiicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  11-19  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  But  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem, for  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in  settling  the 
arrangements  for  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house 
of  God,"  by  which  his  name  was  handed  down  to 
times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).  In  the 
abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad  has  been  com- 
pared with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qn.  Hehr.  on  1  Sam. 
xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the  same 
tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his  pa- 
rentage, but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald's  sug- 
gestion {Gesch.  iii.  116)  that  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Samuel.  If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joininsr  David.  [Da- 
vid, p.  405.]     ,  "  [G.] 

GAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13, 
§3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Pfin.  H.  N. 
V.  16j,  cast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Oiiom.  s.  v.),  and 
sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those 
places  (/h'n.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  196,  198  ;  Tab. 
Pent.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax,  three 
ndles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and  baths  called 
.\matha  {Onom.  s.  v.  Aetharn  et  Gadara  ;  Itiu. 
Ant.  Martyr.).  Joscphus  calls  it  the  capital  of 
Peraoa ;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country  (Joseph. 
B.  f.iw.  7,  §3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  large  district 
was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus  ro5oprT(s 
{B.  J.  iii.  10,  §10);   Strabo  also  infomis  us  that 
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the  warm  healing  springs  were  iv  rfj  TaSapiSi, 
"  in  the  teiritory  of  Gadara"  (  Georj.  xvi.).  Gadara 
itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  "  Country  of  the  Gada- 
renes,"  X'i'pa  or  Trepixtopos  raiy  ra5aprji'aij'(lMaik 
V.  1  ;  Luke  v.ii.  26,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Uin  Keis. 
Three  miles  noithward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Mandhur,  the  ancient 
Hieromax  ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs  of 
Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-' Arab,  running  parallel  to 
"the  Mandhiir.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  ciest  of  the 
I'idge  between  the  two  latter  wadys;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  commanding. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference ;  and  there  are  traces  of 
fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost  com- 
pletely prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture, 
along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  the  ye;ir  b.g.  218  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3, 
§3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  taken 
from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after  a  siege 
often  months  {Ant.  xiii,  13,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §2),, 
The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  place  having  been  destroyed  during  their 
civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his 
freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  {B.  J.  i. 
7,  §7).  When  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
changed  the  government  of  Judaea,  by  dividing  the 
country  into  five  districts,  and  placing  each  under 
the  authority  of  a  council,  Gadara  was  made  the 
capital  of  one  of  these  districts  (i?.  J.  i.  8,  §5). 
The  territory  of  Gadara,  with  the  adjoining  one  of 
Hippos,  was  subsequently  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  the  Great  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  Demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34 ;  Mark 
V.  1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  "They  ware  no 
clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the 
tombs."  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Caper- 
naum, and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  corner, 
where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau 
breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The 
demoniacs  met  Him  a  short  distance  fiom  the 
shore ;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the 
"great  herd  of  swine"  were  feeding;  when  the 
demons  went  among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed 
down  that  "  steep  place  "  into  the  lake  and  perished  ; 
the  keepers  ran  up  to  the  city  and  told  the  news, 
and  the  excited  population  came  down  in  haste, 
and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depait  out  of 
their  coastsV'  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tomhs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excrvated  in 
the  limestone  rock,  an<i  consist  of  chambers  of 
various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors 
are  slabs  of  stone — a  few  being  ornamentetl  with 
panels:  some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis  are  all  troglo- 
dvtcs.  '■  dwelling  in  tombs,"  liki'  the  poormaniacs  of 
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old;  and  occasioually  they  are  almost  as  dangerous 


to  the  unprotected  traveller.  In  the  Gospel  of 
JIatt.  (viii.  '28)  we  have  the  word  Tepyea-rivciv 
(inste;id  of  TaSapr]V(ov),  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  ''^il"15  (LXX.  Tepyea-cuos)  in 
Gen.  XV.  21,  and  Deut.  vi'i.  1 — the  name  of  an  old 
Canaanitish  tribe  [GiRGASHiTES],  which  Jerome 
(in  Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  {0pp.  iv.  140) 
that  a  city  called  Gergesa  anciently  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
the  other  Gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate. 
Gadara  was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would 
include  Gergesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Tepacrvvwv, 
while  others  have  TaSap-qviav — the  former  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lachmann ;  while 
Scholz  piefers  the  latter ;  and  either  one  or  other 
of  these  is  preferable  to  Tepyeffi^vwv.    [Geeasa.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews;  all  its  in- 
habitjints  massacred ;  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
called  tlie  Capital  of  Peraea.  At  a  later  period  it 
Wiis  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  ruins  of  Um  Keis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences — i\\ema  recta  of  Gadai'a — which 
ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  hne,  having  a 
colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two  theatres, 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a  house,  not 
a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing  ;  yet  the  old 
pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly  perfect ;  and 
here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  ai-e 
visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Pompeii.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gadara  aae 
given  in  Handbook  for  Syr.  ^  Pal. ;  Burckhardt, 
Sijria,  270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  281  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

GAD'DI  C'^ll ;  TaUi ;  Gaddi),  son  of  Susi ; 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  among  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  11). 

GAD'DIEL('?N'''^5;  rov5i^\;  Geddiel),  son 
of  >SoJi  ;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on 
the  same  occasion  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

GA'DI  Cna  ;  TaSSi',  Alex.  TeSSei,  and  TaSSet ; 
Gadi),  father  of  Menahem,  who  seized  the  throne  of 
Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  17) 
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GAL'AAD  [TaXad^),  1  Mace.  v.  9,  55 ;  Jud. 
i.  8,  XV.  5  ;  and  thk  country  of  Galaad  (t)  Ta- 
\aa57ris;  Galaaditis),  1  Mace.  v.  17,20,25,27,3(5, 
45  ;  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  Gilead. 

GA'LAL  ('?*P H  ;  TaXaAx ;  GalaT).     1.  A  Levite, 

one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  1(3). 

3.  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun  (Xeh.  xi.  17). 


GALA'TIA  {TaXaria).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as  re- 
foning  to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe  of 
people,  or  whether  they  define  piecisely  some  tract 
of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  lii-st  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province.  » 

Gaktia  is  hterally  the   "Gallia"   of  the  East. 
Roman  writers  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  just   as 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France 
TaKarai.     In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western   Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.    have   TaWiav   instead   of   TaKaTiav.      In 
1  Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Macaibaeus  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the   Romans  in  con- 
quering the  Td\arai,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
p;issage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls ; 
lor  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.     Again,  TdXarat  is  the 
same  word  with  KeXrai ;  and  the  Galatians  were 
in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic  toiTent 
(apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.     Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosporus,  when  Nicomedes  1.,    king  of  Bithynia, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  invited  them 
across  to  help  him.     Once  established  in  Asia  Jlinor, 
they  became  a  tenible  scourge,  and  extended  their 
invasions  ftu-  and  wide.     The  neighbouring  kings 
succeeded  in  repressing   them  within  the^  general 
geogi-aphical  limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia 
was   pennanently   given.     Antiochus    I.,    king  of 
Syria,   took   his"  title  of  Soter  in  couseciuence  of 
his  victory   over   them,    and   Attains   I.    of  Per- 
gamus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking 
the  title  of  king.     The  Galatians  still  found  vent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war   by  hiring 
themselves   out   as   mercenary   soldiers.      This   is 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which 
refers  to  some  struggle  of  the  !*leucid  princes  in 
which  both  Jews  and\jalatians  were  engaged.     In 
Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter, 
wlio  had  been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in 
the  same  character  for  Herod  tlie  Great.     Jlean- 


GA'HAM  (Dna:  Taa/i,  Alex.  Taoyti),  son  of  j  while  the  wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought 
Nahor,  Abraham's' brother,  by  his  concubine  Reu- '  "H  the  countries  round  the  East  of  the  Mediter- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  No  light  lias  yet  been  thrown  ^nean  within  the  range  ot  the  Roman  power.  1  he 
on  this  tribe.  The  name"  probably  signifies  sun-  ;  (;alati;xus  fought  on  the  side  ot  Antiocluis  at  Mag- 
burnt   or  <;wuthv  r  J      o  ^^^^..^^    j^  ^^^  Mithridatic  war  they  tought  on  both 

„'„It>\^'«.      „    /        /^  7    N       Tu     T^         'sides.     At  the  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appears 

GAHAR  (inj  ;  Taap  ;  Gaher).  The  Bene-  ,  ^^  ^  depen.lent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
(Jachar  were  among  the  liimilies  of  Nethinim  who  Km  pi  re  as  a  province.  (See  Ritter,  iiVdtowfe,  xviii. 
returned  from  tlie  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  i  597-6 10.)  • 

ii.  47 :  Neh.  vii.  49).     In  the  lists  of  1  Esd.  the        -p|jg  |,j,„,jj„  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
name  is  given  iis  Geduuu.  ^^les  OF.J    |  .le.scribed  as  the  cmtial  region  of  the  peninsula  of 

G.'M'US.     T''-*"^.  Second  and  Tiiim>  Ei'iS-  i  Asia  Minor,   with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
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West,  CapI'ADOCIA  on  the  East,  rAMrilYLiA 
and  CiLiCiA  on  the  South,  and  BiTiiYNiA  and 
PoNTUS  on  the  North.  It  would  he  dillicult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  fre- 
quently changing.  For  infonnation  on  this  subject, 
see  the  Diet,  of  Geog.  i.  9306.  At  one  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  the  naiTative  of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the 
characteristic  part  of  Galatia  lay  northward  from 
those  districts.  On  the  table-land  between  the 
Sangarius  and  the  Halys,  the  Galatians  were  settled 
in  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and 
the  Trocmi,  the  tirst  of  which  is  identical  in  name 
with  a  tribe  familial'  to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul, 
as  distributed  over  the  Cevennes  neai-  Toulouse. 
The  three  capitals  were  respectively  Tavium,  Pes- 
sinus,  and  i^ncyra.  The  last  of  these  (the  modem 
Amjora)  was  the  centre  of  the  roads  of  the  district, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Galatians.  These  Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  something  of  their 
ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome  says  that  in 
his  day  the  same  language  might  be  heard  at 
Ancyra  as  at  Trfeves :  and  he  is  a  good  wntness  ; 
for  he  liimself  had  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek.  Hence 
the  Galatians  were  called  Gallogi'aeci.  ("  Hi  jam 
degeneres  sunt ;  mixti,  et  Gallograeci  vere,  quod 
appellantur."  Manlius  in  Livy,  xxxviii.  17.)  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  ditficult  at  first  sight  to  detennine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very 
geuerul  temis.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6), 
that  on  his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with 
Silas  and  Timothous  through  ttjv  ^pvyiav  koI 
T7)V  VaKaTiKi)V  xcipay.  From  the  Epistle  indeed 
we  have  this  suppiementaiy  information,  that  an 
attack  of  sickness  (5i'  acrOeveiav  Trjs  crapKSs,  Gal.  iv. 
13)  detiiiued  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with 
extraordinary  fervour  (ib.  14,  15);  but  this  does 
not  inforai  us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on 
the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  23)  as 
5Lepx<ifJi-^vos  Kade^rjs  t))V  TaKaTiKrjV  X'^P""'  >^°^ 
^pvyiav.  We  know  from  the  tirst  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occu- 
(lii'd  with  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
.Judaea,  and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on 
the  subject  [Siairep  ^i4Ta^a  rats  iKKXTjalais  rrjs 
VaXarias,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1):  but  here  again  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  places  which  he  had  visited. 
We  observe  that  the  "  churches "  of  Galatia  are 
mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2). 
From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
visited  several  parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  i-esid- 
ing  a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  gi'eat 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  phrase  ri  TaXartKr]  x^P"- 
used  in  both  instances.  Since  Phiygia  is  men- 
tioned fir^t  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey 
was  different  on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also 
being  not  the  name  of  a  Komau  province,  but 
.vimply  an   etlinographical  term,   it  is   natural  to 
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conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of  his 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not 
Galatia, — while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  2,  where  each  geogiaphicsU  term  is  the 
name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  pen'ersion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen 
of  that  "esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  h,  toutes  les' 
impiessions,"  that  "  mobilite  extreme,"  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish 
race  I^Hist.  des  Gaulois,  lutrod.  iv.  v.).  From 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §2,  we  know  that  many  Jews 
were  settled  in  Galatia ;  but  Gal.  iv.  8  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly 
Gentiles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
by  Bottger  {Sohauplatz  der  Wirksamkeit  des  Apos- 
tels  Paulus,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
Beitrdge,  pp.  1-5),  viz.  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  c'xcuit ;  and  the  acrOeueta  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geogi-aphically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  milikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
allied  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theor)''  concerning  the 
date  of  the  Epistle ;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Galatiaxs,  The  Epistle  to  the.     [J.  S.  H.] 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 

was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (Acts 
xviii.  23),  and  prohahlij  (see  below)  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephesus, 
which  tei-minated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57 
or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of  com- 
position the  Epistles  to  the  Tliessalonians,  and 
would  fonii  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles, 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  Gallograecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566) — a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (I'ausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighbouring  rulers  (Strabo,  /.  c. ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  16,  sq.),  and  its  fonnal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  lloman  province 
in  26  a.d.  The  epistle  nppeare  to  have  been  called 
forth  bv  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachei-s, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavoure(l  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into   a   recognition   (>t  ciicumcision   (v.  2,  11,  12, 
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vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate 
the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11). 
The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus — 

(1)  apologetic  (i ,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary : — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy  ' 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  11-14),  and  as  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instracted  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10) ; 
nay  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  de- 
monstrates the  danger  of  such  inconsistency  (ii.  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galat.ians,  and 
urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  case 
of  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 
a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  freed  us  (iii.  10-14), 
and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  Him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-29). 
All  this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of 
the  nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under 
the  law :  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv. 
1-7),  why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to 
bondage  (iv.  8-11)  ?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle 
very  differently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court 
to  others  and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust 
(iv.  17-20),  and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the 
law  show  that  they  do  not  mider-tand  its  deeper 
and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this 
be  so,  they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and 
beware  that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with 
Chnst  (iv.  31-v.  6):  their  perverters  at  any  rate 
shall  be  punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  are  what  uo  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(v.  16-26).  The  Apostle  fm-ther  exhorts  the  spi- 
ritual to  be  forbearing  (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be 
liberal  to  their  teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as 
they  sowed  so  would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then 
aftei-  a  noticeable  recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  false  teachers 
(vi.  11-16),  and  an  affectuig  entreaty  that  they 
would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle 
concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  gennincness  and  authcnticibj 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability liius  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenaeus, 
Haer.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1  ;  Tertull.  do  Praescr.  ch. 
60,  alj),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ad  Phil.  ch.  3),  and  several  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Tntrod.  ii.  318,  sq.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno   Bauer  {Kritik  dcr  Paulin.  Briefe,  Berlin, 
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1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  Vorrcde,  p.  vii. .; 
Einleit.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  complctelij  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his- 
torical criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognised  facts. 

Two  historical  (luestions  require  a  brief  notice: — 

1 .  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.D.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  peiiod  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  iiriar-qpi^oov  iravras  tovs 
fxaOr)Ta.s.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  majority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  liad  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 
some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  interpre- 
tation. It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  warn 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  conect, 
the  epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
second  visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warn- 
ings that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was 
present  with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some 
period  subsequent  to  tlie  journey  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is 
somewhat  debateable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
more  recently  Lightfoot  {Journal  of  Sacred  and 
Class.  Philol.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  written  at  about  the  snme  time 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  liomans,  and  find  it  very  un- 
likely that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  in  subject 
and  line  of  argument  should  have  been  separated 
in  order  of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
XX.  2,  3),  ajiparently  the  winter  of  A.D.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  ovrais  raxeoos,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervour  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  jieriod  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesns. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
,'ible  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts  ;  the 
dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  personally 
warned  them,  would  have  been  fi'esh  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostohc 
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authority  was  becoming  imdeniiiiied  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Jutlaiziug  teachers, — it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not  therefore  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently-received  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  iypdrp-q  airh  'Pti|tir)s  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  supporters, 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7  ;  Davidson, 
Introduction,  ii.  292,  sq. ;  Alford,  Prolegomena, 
p.  459. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. We  may  specify  those  of  Winer  (Lips. 
1829), Ruckert(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833), 
Schott  (Lips.  1834),  Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840), 
Windischmann  (Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Meyer  (Getting.  1851).  Turner  (New  York, 
1855),  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Ellicott 
(Lond.  1854,  2nd  ed.  1859),  Bagge  (Lond.  1856), 
and  Alford  (Loud.  1857.)  [C.  J.  E.] 

GALBANUM  (HJ^'pn,  chclb'ndh),  one  of  the 

perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred 
incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  to  the  Greek  ^^aX/Sarr;  and  the  Latin  Galha- 
num  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  substance 
indicated  is  the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce 
is  brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like 
drops.  The  ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the 
smoke  of  it  was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents 
and  gnats  (Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  415).  But,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been 
exactly  determined.  Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes 
it  as  the  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Syria,  and  called  by  some  //.eTdiriou  (cf.  i,  71). 
Kiihn,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p. 
532)  is  in  favour  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L., 
which  grows  in  North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Pliny  (xii.  66)  it  is  the 
resinous  gum  of  a  plant  called  stagonitis,  growing 
on  Mount  Amanus  in  Syria ;  while  the  metopion  is 
the  product  of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon 
(xii.  49).  The  testimony  of  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  as  it  goes,  coafii-ms  the  ac- 
counts of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Babon  gal- 
haivan  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum  of  commerce 
the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  tribe 
Silerinae,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that  from  which 
the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which  lie  gave  the 
name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his  conclusion 
was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  received 
from'  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in  Khorassan, 
which  he  named  Opoidia  Galbauifera,  of  the  tribe 
Smyrneae.  This  plant  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopeia,  as  that 
which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pei-eira,  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,j¥a^  Med.  pp.  471,472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
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he  found  on  the  Domawend  mountains.  It  was  called 
by  the  natives  Khassuch,  and  bore  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Ferula  erubescens,  but  belonged 
neithei'  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to  Opoidea.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum,  and  tliat 
brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent plants.  But  the  qiiestion  remains  undecided. 
If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of 
the  chelb'nd/i  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odour,  should  be 
employed  in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among  the 
ancients ;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that  these 
resinous  substances  were  addeil  to  enable  the  per- 
fume to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  "  Kesina  aut 
gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in  cor- 
pore  "  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed  in 
adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the  bal- 
sam plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GALEED  OVh^,  i-e-  Gal-ed  =. "  heap  of  wit- 
ness ").  The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Momit  (iilead,  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48  ;  comp.  23,  25).  [GiL- 
EAD ;  Jegau-sahadutha.] 

GAL'GALA  {TaKyaXa ;  Galgala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  JIasaloth  in  Ar- 
bela — "  the  way  to  Galgala"  {bdhv  tt^j'  els  VaK- 
ya\a).  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbid.  [Arbela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
through  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  tlie 
passage.  It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  [G.] 

GAL'ILEE  (FaAiXaia).  This  name,  which  in 
the  Roman  age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a  little 
"  circuit"  (the  Hebrew  word  S^^,  Galil,  the  origin 
of  the  later  "  Galilee,"  like  "133, ^signifies  a  "  circle, 
or  circuit")  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for 
his  work  in  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Je- 
rusalem (Josh.  XX.  7^;  1  K.  ix.  11  ;  LXX.  ToAt- 
Kaia).  They  were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (pibil 
D''iiin,  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  VaXiKala  twv 
iQvwv  ;  in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  TaXiXaia  aWotpvXwv). 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories tlic  old  name,  until  at  length  (Udilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.     In  the 
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time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  V.  20-23)  ;  Strabo  states  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760)  ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  (  Vit.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31  ;  Luke  xvii.  11 ;  Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebukm,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  bomidaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  ail  kinds  abound ;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  aU 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industiious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3;  Vit.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Caniiel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
and  the  northern  ran  fiom  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1,  ii.  18,  §9  ;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Galilee  was  di'S'ided  into  two  sections,  "  Lower" 
and  "Upper;"  t]  KaTu  Kixi  r]  avoi  TaKiXaia. 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  EiVl  yap  VaXiKaiai  5uo,  Siv 
7)  fxia  Kara  tt}V  ''lovZaiav  7)76  fj.lv  kripa  rats 
•^nivLKOiv  ir6\e(nv  ofiopoi  re  Kal  yfiTioi/.  A 
single  glance  at  the'  country  shows  that  the  division 
was  natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  gi-eat 
plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  otlshoots,  which  run 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  hill- country  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  (B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1)  :  Kal  ttjs  jxkv  Karto  Ka\ovfj.4vris  FaAi- 
\alas  anh  TifiepidSos  /Ue'xpi  Zafiov\ciiv  fjs  eV 
To?s  irapaXlois  TlTo\(fj.ah  y^'iToiv  rh  fxriKos  eKTei- 
verar  ■KXarvverai  Se  avh  rr\s  iv  tw  fieyaAcji 
TreSlai  Kei/xevris  K^/xTfjs  5)  aaXwO  KaXelrai  fi^xp'- 
BTjptra^rjs.  "  The  village  of  Xaloth"  is  evidently 
the  Chesulloth  of  Josh.  xix.  12,  now  called  Ihsal, 
and  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  359).  But  a  compai'ison  of  Josephus,  Ant. 
XX.  6,  §4,  with  B.  J.  iii.  2,  §4,  proves  that  Lower 
Galilee  extended  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the 
plain.  The  site  of  the  northern  border  town, 
Bersabe,  is  not  known  ;  but  we  leam  incidentally 
that  both  Arbela  and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower 
Galilee  (Joseph.  Vit.  37;  B.J.  ii.  20,  §6);  and 
as  the  former  was  situated  near  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  latter  about 
eight  mihs  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook, 
pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain 
of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on 
the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile 
soil — soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
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char  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic  state,  and 
"  became  a  servant  to  tribute"  (Deut.  xxxiii  18; 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  summits  round  Nazai'eth  the  hills  are  all 
wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slojies  to  bioad 
winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  outlines 
are  varied,  the  colours  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  j)arts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and 
Asher  seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of 
the  country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills, 
"offers  sacrifices  of  righteousness  "  of  the  abundant 
flocks  nourished  by  their  rich  pastuies ;  he  rejoices 
"in  his  goings  out"  along  the  fertile  plain  of 
Esdraelon ;  "  he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  " — his  possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at 
the  base  of  Carmel ;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glass, 
which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river 
Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac. 
Hist.  v.).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
"  dips  his  feet  in  oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant 
olive  groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region ; 
"  his  bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  fertile  upland  valleys  "  is  fat ;  "  "  he  yields 
royal  dainties " — oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and 
vine\  ards,  and  milk  and  butter  from  his  pastures 
(Gen.  xlix.  20  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief 
towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Taiichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris 
(Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25,  29,  37).  The  latter  played 
an  important  part  in  the  last  great  Jewish  war 
(Joseph.  Vit.  45  ;  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §11).  It  is  now 
called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
noith  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  378). 
There  were  besides  two  strong  fortresses,  Jotapata, 
now  called  Jefdt,  and  Jlount  Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J . 
iii.  7,  §3  sq.,  iv.  1,  §6).  The  towns  most  cele- 
brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Lirke  L  26;   John  ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Jleloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  (-B.  /.  iii.  3,  §1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
i-ange  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the 
name  "  Gahlee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1  ;  Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius  .states  :  ri  fiep  TaXiAaia  idvajv  ilpiTai  iv  oplois 
Tvpewv  TrapaKeifjL^vri,  evda  eSoiKC  SoAojUcov  tQ 
Xtpafi  K(  TrSXeis  K\i)pov  N^cpdaAei/j.  {Oiioui.  s.  v. 
TaAiAata).  The  town  of  Citpernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  uj)per  (lalilee  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Capharnaum),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as  show- 
ing how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and 
as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  to«ched 
the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper  Galilee 
is  a  southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Leontes 
[Lebanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is  table- 
land ;  part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tarigled  shrubberies  oi 
hawthorn  and  aibutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
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pictiu'csque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  oast  nnd 
west.  The  population  are  still  numerous  and  indus- 
trious, consisting  chieHy  of  Metawileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedims.  Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  itabbins.  Safed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occuned 
in  1837,  which  killed  about  .'jOOO  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  438).  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Xaphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  el-JisIC),  a  city  fortified  by 
Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  {^B.  J.  ii.  22, 
§6,iv.  1,  §1,2,  §1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  cm- 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth  ;  and  when  He  entered  on 
His  gi'eat  work  He  made  Capernaum  His  home 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
our  Lords  ministrations  in  this  province ;  while 
the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in 
Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord's  parables  and 
illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
features  and  products  of  the  country.  The  vine- 
yard, the  fig-tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samai-itan,  were  all  appro- 
priate in  Judaea ;  while  the  corn-fields  (Jlark  iv. 
28),  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants 
(Matt.  xiii.  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  Apostles 
were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts 
i.  11);  and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their 
Master  had  been,  by  the  proud  Jews  (John  i.  4G, 
vii.  52  ;  Acts  ii.7).  It  appears  also  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  Jews,  who  resided  in  Galilee, 
had  become  peculiar,  probably  from  their  contact 
with  their  Gentile  neighbours  (JIatt.  xxvi.  73 ; 
Mark  xiv.  70  ;  see  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii.  77).  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Galilee  became  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins.  The 
National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for  a 
time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  w:is  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
0pp.  ii.  p.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  A.D.  109- 
220)  ;  and  a  few  yeais  afterwards  the  Gemarawas 
added  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of 
splendid  synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old 
towns  and  villages,  showing  that  fiom  the  second 
to  the  seventh  century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous 
as  thev  were  numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp. 
427,  440).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.     [Gennesaeeth.] 

GALL.  The  Heb.  word  so  rendered  in  many 
p;issages  of  Scripture  is  K'XI,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  32,  Ji'T).  It  was  some  kind  of  bitter 
and  poisonous  herb,  but  great  differences  exist  as  to 
the  particular  herb  which  it  indicates.  According 
to  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii.  46  seq.)  it  was  hemlock 
(so  rendered  by  A.  V.  in  Hos.  x.  4)  ;  Oedmann 
says  colocynth,  and  Michaelis  tares  ;  but  Gesenius, 
with  greater  probability,  "  the  poppy."  In  Jer.  viii. 
14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  ti'NT  ""D,  succus  papaveris 
=  opium. 
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In  all  the  pa.ss.igos,  when  K'XT  is  rendered  by 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX.  have  X"^^.  except  in 
Am.  vi.  12,  where  they  have  iriKpla.  The  Gk. 
Xo\fi  signifies  a  bitter  juice,  one  of  the  humours  of 
the  body  in  -nan  and  beast,  and  is  so  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  literally  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  meta- 
phorically in  Acts  viii.  23.  In  Job  xvi.  13  the 
Heb.  nnnp,  and  ib.  xx.  14,  25,  mip  is  rendered 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  derivation  of' either  word 
being  from  'T\'0,  to  be  bitter.  In  Job  xvi.  13,  xx. 
25  the  gall  of  the  human  body  is  signified,  but  in 
XX.  14  the  gall  —  the  poison  of  asps  (comp.  Heb. 
xii.  15,  pi^a  iriKpias).  [W.  D.] 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  words,  so  translated,  have  any 
reference  to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17, 
the  word  rdchit  (JOTH)  means  "  panelling,"  or 
"  fretted  work,''  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX, 
and  Vulg.  ((pdrvu/xa,  laqueare).  The  sense  of  a 
"  gallery"  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal 
reading  rdhit  (DTn,  Keri),  which  contains  the  idea 
of  "  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise :  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdldt  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  an'anged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  tlie  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]  (3.)  In  Ez.  xli.  15,  xiii.  3,  the  word 
attlh  (p'^riK)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  in 
the  latter  passage  irepicrTvAou,  and  portions,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries "  and  "  pillars  "  were  identical ;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed 
an  extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  corner  of  an  open  gallery.  [\V,  L.  B.] 

GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

GAL'LIM  (Q''?|  =  "  heaps,"  or  possibly 
"  springs ;"  TaWeifjL ;  Gallirri),  a  place  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible  : — (1.)  As  the  native 
place  of  the  man  to  whom  Michal  David's  wife  was 
given — "  Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  fiom 
Gallim  "  (D''^ HO,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  The  LXX.  has 
'PifjL/j.a,  and  Josephus  FiOKd  ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
in  either  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2  Sam. 
iii.  15,  16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  as 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  1).  But 
even  this  does  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction 
of  Gallim,  because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time 
with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  road  from  which 
would  naturally  lead  p:ist  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  places  ten-itied  at 
the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30)  :  "  Lift  up 
thy  voice,  O  daughter  {i.  e.  0  inhabitant)  of  Gallim  ! 
attend,  0  Laish !  poor  Anathoth  !"  The  other  towns 
in  this  passage — Aiath,  Michniash,  Ramah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul— are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a  short  distance  north  of  .Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pass- 
ages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in 
connexion.  Possibly  the  Bcn-Laish  in  the  former 
implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish,  that  being 
dependent  on  Gallim. 
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Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (TaKffJ.) 
occurs,  between  Karem  and  Thether.  In  Is.  xv.  8, 
the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eglaim,  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  Schwarz  (131)  reports  a  Beit- 
Djallin  between  Rami  eh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Dejan.  Euse- 
bius,  from  heai-say  (AeYsrai),  places  it  near  Akkaron 
(Ekron).  [G.] 

GAL'LIO  (TaKXicav ;  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was  brother  to 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  was 
originally  named  JIarcus  Annaeus  Novatus,  but 
got  the  above  name  fi-om  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  (See 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17  ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest. 
4  praef. ;  Dion  Cass.  Is.  35  ;  Statins,  Silv.  ii.  7,  32.) 
Gallio  appeai-s  to  have  resigned  the  government  of 
Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agi'eeing  with 
his  health,  Seneca,  Ep.  civ. :  quiim  in  Achaia 
fehrem  habere  coepisset,  protinus  navem  adscendit, 
clamitans  non  corporis  esse  sed  loci  morhum.  The 
character  of  him  which  his  brother  gives  is  in  ac- 
coi-dance  with  that  which  we  might  infer  fi'om  the 
naiTative  in  the  Acts:  neino  mortalium  mild  tarn 
dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus :  Gallionem  fratrem 
rneum,  quern  nemo  non  parum  amat,  ctiam  qui 
amMre  plus  non  potest.  And  Statins  (J.  c.)  says, 
Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam  dedisse  mundo,  aut  dulcem 
generasse  Gallionem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Xero,  "  as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer)  ;  but  there  is  appa- 
rently no  authority  for  this.  Tacitus  describes  him, 
Ann.  XV.  73,  asfratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua 
incolumitate  supplicem  ;  and  Jerome  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Eusebius  says  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  the  year  65  A.D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  Be  Ira 
is  dedicated  to  him  {Exegisti  a  me.  Novate,  &c.), 
and  the  Vita  Beata  (  Vivere,  Gallio  f rater,  omnes 
beate  volunf).  [H.  A.] 

GALLOWS.    [Pl'Nishment.] 

GAM'AEL  (ra^aA-fTjA,  Alex.  Ta/to^A;  Ame- 
nus),  1  Esd.  viii.  29.     [Daxiel,  3.] 

GAMA'LIEL  ('pX'-^pi  ;  Ta/iaAi-^A  ;  Gama- 
liel), son  of  Pedahzur;  prince  or  captain  (t<"'CJ'J;  of 
the  tribe  of  JL-masseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the 
march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

GAIVIA'LIEL  (TaixaXiTiK ;  for  the  Hebrew  equi- 
valent see  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and  cele- 
brated doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly 
advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  tieatment  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  ff.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Paid.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  glory  of  the  law," 
and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  "  Rabban," 
"  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time  agrees,  and 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  suppose  the  a-ssumption  to 
be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  wiis  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon, 
and  grandson  of  the  celebiated  Hillcl ;  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tibei  ius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  eigliteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Winer  says, 
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"  after"  (nac/i);  but  it  is  evidently  a  mistalce,  for  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son  Simeon, 
who  perished  in  the  siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Centuria 
chorographica  Jlatthaeo  praemissa,  ch.  xv.).  If 
the  identity  be  assumed,  there  is  no  reason — and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  inference  fi'om 
his  conduct  in  Acts  (I.  c.) — for  supposing  him  at  all 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  The  Je^vish  ac- 
counts make  him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we 
remember  that  in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  then 
prevalent  feature  of  Sadducaeism  in  a  matter  where 
the  ResmTection  was  called  in  question,  and  was  a 
wise  and  enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and 
unreasoning  zealots, — and  consider  also,  that  when 
the  anti-pharisaical  element  in  Christianity  was 
brought  out  in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his 
pupil  Saul  was  found  the  foremost  persecutor, — 
we  should  be  slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwai'ding  the 
Apostles  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
son  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus  ;  and  the  Cle- 
mentine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was 
secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  edition 
2,  voL  i.  pp.  69  ff.  [H.  A.] 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which  games 
may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public,  the 
two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  hfe,  the 
latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign 
introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs  of  other 
countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the 
notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  anti- 
quity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and  played 
at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eggpt.  abridgm.  i.  197), 
and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused  them- 
selves much  as  those  of  the  present  day, 

"  Aedificare  easas,  plostello  adjun^ere  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa  "  — 
Hor.  2  Sat.  iii.  247. 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
ever, are  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5 ;  cf.  CatuU .  2, 
1,  Passer,  deliciae  meae  pu^llae)  and  imitating  the 
proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (ilatt.  xi.  16). 
With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  ot 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appeai-s  to  have 
consisted  in  conver.sation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A  militaiy  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  tenm  under  which 
it  is  described  (pntJ*)  is  of  too  general  an  applica- 
tion to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  cha- 
racter:  if  intended  as  a  sport  it  must  have  ro- 
senibled  the  Djerid,  with  the  exception  of  th'; 
combatants  not  being  mounted  ;  but  it  is  more 
consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the 
notion  of  sport  and  give  sichak  the  sense  offencithi 
or  fighting  (Thenius,  Comm.  in  loc).  In  Jerome's 
day  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as 
a   trial    of  strength,  as   also   practised   in   Egypt 
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(Wilkinson,  i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the 
Talmudists  {Mishna,  Sanhedr.  3,  3;  Shahh.  23, 
2),  probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  imi- 
tated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amuse- 
ments of  their  neighbours,  we  might  add  such 
games  as  od'd  and  even,  mora  (the  micare  digitis  of 
the  Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  &c. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188),  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present  day 
are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blind  man's  butt', 
hiding  the  ling,  &c.  (Wellsted's  Arabia,  i.  160). 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious 
festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and 
the  feelings  of  national  union  which  rendered  the 
games  of  Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should 
be  exclusively  connected  with  religious  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason, 
in  which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practised,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i. 
14  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-14),  and  the  subsequent  erection 
by  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  Ard.  xv.  8,  §1),  as  well  as  at 
Caesarea  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §6;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §8)  and  at 
Berytus  {Ant.  xix.  7,  §5),  in  each  of  which  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honour  of  Caesar  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  contests  in  gymnastics, 
chariot-races,  music,  and  with  wild  beasts, — was 
viewed  with  the  deepest  aversion  by  the  general 
body  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
•it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews :  some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations  ;  Josephus  (  Vita,  3 )  speaks  of  one 
Alitunis,  an  actor  of  farces  {fi.i)j.o\6yos),  who  was 
in  high  favour  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that 
every  city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and 
stadium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  [kyoiv 
Ka\  yvuviKhs  koI  /xovctikSs,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was 
held  in  honour  of  Diana,  which  was  superintended 
by  officers  named  'Affidpxai  (Acts  xix.  31  ;  A.  V. 
"chief  of  Asia").  [Asiarciiae.]  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were 
proceeding,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (comp.  Acts  xx.  16  ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  St.  Paul,  ii.  81).  A  direct  reference  to  the 
exhibitions  that  took  place  on  such  occasions  is 
made  in  the  term  e'flijpiojuaxijfra  (1  Cor.  xv.  32). 
The  OrjptofjLaxoi  were  sometimes  professional  per- 
formers, but  more  usually  criminals  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  8,  §1)  who  were  e.xposed  to  lions  and  other 
wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defence  (Cic. 
Fro  Scxt.  C4;  TertuU.  Apol.  9).  Political  of- 
fenders were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  {B.  J.  vii. 
3,  §1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  Kar'  &vdpci>iruv, 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St. 
Paul  enjoyed :  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  ije  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  dripiofiax^^v  is  applied  in  its  literal 
sense  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  1  ; 
ad  Trail.  10;   Mart.  Polyc.  3;  of.  Euseb.  E.  H. 
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iv.  I.")),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  ad 
Rum.  5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally. 
Cei-tainly  St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraor- 
dinary suflerii.g  at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  in 
language  borrowed  from,  if  not  descrijrtive  of,  a  real 
case  of  flrjpio/uax'a ;  for  he  speaks  of  llinl^elf  as  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  {iirtGavariovs,  1  Cor. 
iv.  9  ;  airSKpina  rov  davarov  io'X'^Kafii.ev,  2  Cor. 
i.  9),  exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  (o7re'Sei|ev,  1  Cor.  I.  c),  reser\'ed  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  games  (e<rx<xTouj)  as  was  usual 
with  the  theriomachi  {novissimos  elegit,  velut  hes- 
tiarios,  TertuU.  de  Pudic.  14),  and  thus  made  a 
spectacle  (Otarpov  fyfviidrifx.ei/).  Lightfoot  {Ex- 
ercit.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  32)  points  to  the  friendliness 
of  the  Asiarchs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix. 
31)  as  probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful 
preservation  which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero 
selected  this  mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the 
victims  were  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to 
his  escape  from  such  toi-ture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
\_Dict.  of  Ant.  art.  Bestiarii.] 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeaie_ 
and  Howson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  (6  ay&v — a 
word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not  to 
the  fight,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
i-unning,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (6  ayciivi^6fj.evos,  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ; 
iav  a,9\-p  Tis,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  auiixariK)] 
yvfipacria,  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  parti- 
cular diet  was  enforced  {ircivTa  iyKparevfTai, 
dovXayuyw,  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  (irpoyvuvda- 
fj.aTa)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months, 
during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supei-vision  of  appointed  officers.  The 
contests  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  spectator's  (irepiKfifieyov  vecpos  jxaprvpoiv, 
Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitoris  being  tlie  spectacle 
(6(aTpov  =  deafj.a,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  OeaCiif^fvot,  Heb. 
X.  33).  The  games  were  opened  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  herald  (Kripv^as,  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose 
oflice  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name  and  country  of 
each  candidate,  and  especially  to  annoimce  the 
name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  mrrltitude. 
Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down  for 
the  ditterent  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  oflered 
to  a  competitor;  that  in  boxing  the  combatants 
should  not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  &c. ;  any 
infringement  of  these  rules  {eav  fi^  vofil/Mus 
aO\i)ffri,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a  loss  of  the  prize, 
the  corirpetitor  being  pronounced  disqualified  (o5<{- 
Kijxos,  1  Coi-.  ix.  27  ;  indiijnns  brabeo,  Beiigel.). 
The  judge  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity 
{&  SiKatus  KpiT7]s,  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  :  his  office  was  to 
decide  any  disputes  fj8f)aj36U6Ta),  Col.  iii.  15;  A.  V. 
"  rule")  and  to  give  the  prize  (tJ>  ^pa^iiov,  1  Cor. 
ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  {<ni- 
(pavos,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  of  pine  or,  at  one  period, 
ivy  at  the  Isthmian  ganres.  These  crowns,  though 
perishable  (<p6apr6v,  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  c£   1   Pet.  v. 
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4),  were  always  regapled  as  a  source  of  unfailing 
exultation  (Phil.  iv.    1;    1  Thess.   ii.   19):  palm 


branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
victors  (Rev.  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  two  only 
out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing'  and  running,  most 
frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing  {■wvyfx.'r]  ;  cf. 
TTVKTevo},  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  cestius,  a  band  of  leather  studded 
with  nails,  which  very  much  increased  the  severity 
of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a  bruise  inevitable 
{vTranzid^ui,  1  Cor.  I.  c.  ;  irrcoTria  =  to.  virh  rhvs 
Snras  rwv  iz\i)yaiv  '[x'^Vt  Pollux,  0;ww.  ii.  4,  52). 
The  skill  of  the  combabmt  was  shown  in  avoiding 
the  blows  of  his  alversaiy  so  that  they  were 
expended  on  the  air  (ovk  ws  aepa  Sipwu,  1  Cor. 
I.  c).  The  foot-race  {SpS/xos,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  a 
word  peculiar  to  St.  Paul ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  25,  xs. 


Boxing 

24)  was  run  m  the  stadium  (eV  ffraSlo) ;  A.  V. 
"  race  ;"  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the 
other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were  the  raised 
tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The 
race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to 
the  other,  or,  m  the  BlavKos,  back  again  to  the 
starting-])03t.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to    the    SiavAos    in    the    expression   apxvy^f  koI 


GAMMADIMS 

TeKiiWTiji'  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  locus  a  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Christian's  course. 
The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  {(rKoiriv ; 
A.  V.  "  mark"  ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly 
visible  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  rimner  could  make  straight  for  it 
(ovk  iis  o5^A.&)s,  1  Cor.  ix.  26).  St.  Paul  brings 
vividly  befoie  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the 
competitor,  having  cast  oft'  eveiy  encumbrance 
(oyKov  aTrod4fji.€voi  iravra),  especially  any  closely- 
fitting  robe  (iinrepl(TTaTOU,  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  cf.  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  ii.  54:3),  holding  on  his  comse 
uninterruptedly  (Sit^/co),  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  distant  goal  (acpopciivTes,  aireP\€irf, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  xi.  26 ;  aTch  notat  lonije,  Bengel), 
unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  (to  /uec  oiricron 
eTnAavdavo/ji^vos,  Phil.  I.  c),  and  stretching  for- 
ward with  bent  body  (to7s  Se  ffxtrpoadiv  eiriK- 
TeivS/j-evos),  his  perseverance  (Si"  inroixovrjs,  Heb. 
xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  course 
(/iera  x°'P"-^'  ^^^^  ^^-  24),  his  exultation  as  he 
not  only  receives  (eXa^ov,  Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually 
gi-asps  (/caraAajSa),  not  "  npprehend,"  as  A.  V. 
Phil.;  i-n-iXafiou,  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  19)  the  crown 
which  had  been  set  apart  [aTrSKeirai,  2  Tim.  iv. 
8)  for  the  victor.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GAMMADIMS  (QnBJ).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  1 1,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre  "  the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety  of  ex- 
planations of  the  term  have  been  offered.  (1.)  One 
class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connexion  with  1D3 
a  cubit,  as  though  =  ciibit  high  men,  whence  the 
Vulg.  has  Fyi/maei.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  refened  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height 
of  the  towers.  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Heh.  Bit.  ii. 
cap.  24)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods,  like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second 
class  treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  temi  ; 
Grotius  holds  Gamad  to  be  a  Hebraized  form  of 
the  name  Ancon,  a  Phoenician  town ;  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  has  Cappadocians,  as  though  reading 
D''nQil  ;  Fuller  {Miscell.  vi.  3)  identifies  them  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14)  ;  and  again 
the  word  has  been  broken  up  into  D''"1D  Dil  =  also 
the  Medes.  (8.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  {Thesaw.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  HDJl,  a  bough,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors,  hostes  ai-borum  instar  caedentes. 
Hitzig  {comm.  in  loc")  suggests  deserters  (ueber- 
laufer)  and  draws  attention  to  the  preposition  in 
as  i'avouring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 
and  that  the  word  D'''lill5  in  that  passage  has  been 
successively  corrupted  info  D'''1JDK',  as  read  by  the 
LXX.  which  gives  (fuAo/ctS,  and  D^JSJ,  as  in  the 
present  text.     After  all,  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 


Ciuttlc  a(  a  m!irilimc  pTOplc,  with  the  shiulils  hanging  upon  the  wiillB. 
(From  a  bas-reUel  ut  Kouyunjik.    Layani. ) 


GAMUL 

f.irnishes  the  simplest  explanation:  the  Lutheran 
translation  has  followed  this,  giving  wdakter.  The 
following  words  of  the  verse — "  they  hanged  theii- 
shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about" — are  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  bas-reliets  fomid  at  Kouyunjiic 
(See  preceding  cut).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'MUL  ('?-ia|  ;  6  TafxavK,  Alex.  Tafiov7]\  ; 
Gamul),  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  2-2nd  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  .\xiv.  17). 

GAR  (Tds;  Sasus).  "  Sons  of  Gar''  are  named 
among  the  ' '  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  "  in 
1  Ksd.  V.  34.  There  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  any  names  corresponding  to  the  two 
preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this  name.  It 
does  not  appear  whence  the  form  of  the  name  in 
the  A.  V.  is  derived. 

GARDEN  (|5,  HSa,  nii ;  kTittos).  Gardens 
in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates,  are 
inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in 
the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  weie  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (I'rov. 
xsiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8  ; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watchtowers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 
in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  ("IVJ,  Job  xxvii. 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  (Ni7i.  Sf  Bah. 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  desciiption  of  a  scene 
which  he  witne.-ised : — "  The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  the  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  '  the 
lodgfs  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers  '  Hickered  at 
GUI'  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  b)"-  the  watchful 
guards  to  fiighten  away  the  wild  boais  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  {TvpoPaaKdviuv,  Bar.  vi. 
70). 

The  gardens  of  tlie  Heljrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  IG), 
besides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (Kilaiin,  i.  §4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8  ;  Bar.  vi.  70),  and  probably  also 
melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken 
of  ( Xum.  xi.  5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighbouring 
cotuitry.  In  addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard- 
plant  (Luke  xiii.  19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the 
bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rae, 
are  particularised  in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly 
speaking,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine 
{Kilaim,  i.  §§2,  8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfidction  in  .Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  10) 
says,  "Syria  in  hortis  operosissima  est;  iudeque 
proverbium  Graecis,  '  MultaSyronim  olera; '"  and 
again  (xii.  54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as 
growing  in  Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two 
royal  gardens.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7Go),  alludir.g  to 
one  of  these  gardms  near  Jericho,  calls  it  b  tov 
PaXaa/xov  wapaSeiffos.  The  rose-garden  in  Jeru- 
salem, mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {Maaseruth,  ii. 
§5),  and  said  to  have  been  situated  westward  of  the 
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temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of 
the  inw  gardens  which,  fVom  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets, existed  within  the  city  walls  (Lightfbot, 
Ilor.  Ilch.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss 
quoted  by  Lightfbot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell 
arising  from  the  weeils  thrown  out  from  them, 
or  from  the  manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 
The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J. 
V.  4,  §2),  is  supposed  to  have  dejived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  fiom 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  sui'piised  liy  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitring  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  oft'  his  retreat  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  2,  §2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  imperishable  than  the  garden  of  (iethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive  trees  mark  the  site  which  tiadition  has 
connected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.     [Getiisemane.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  desciip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  6  seems  to  point:  "  I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  lor  use  of  eating,  and  some  for 
use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine ; 
all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  in  them 
trees  of  emptiness  {i.  e.  not  fruit-bearing),  and  all 
trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  demons 
brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which  pro- 
duces fruit;  and  its  border  was  from  the  wall  of 
the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jeiusalem,  by  the  waters  of 
Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  behold  ! 
are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and  I 
made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  tiees  to  water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  tlie  countr}'  has  peipetuated  this  fiict  in  the 
name  Engannim — "  the  fountain  of  gardens" — the 
modern /e«m^cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old  Hebrew 
poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree  planted 
by  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility 
and  material  prosperity  (Is.  hnii.  11;  Jer.  xvii. 
8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graphically 
conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  bari-enncss  or  misery 
than  "a  garden  that  hath  no  water"  (Is.  i.  30). 
From  a  neighbom-ing  stream  or  cistern  were  supplied 
the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  conveyed 
to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  <3 ;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  e.xact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "to  water  with  the  foot"  in 
Deut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  (Descr.  de  I' Arable,  p. 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  -water  is  not  deep,  and 
whicii  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  "pulling  the  upper 
part  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pusliing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  part"  (Robinson, 
ii.  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  de- 
scribed as  "  wateiing  with  the  foot."  But  the 
method  practised  by  the  agricultin ists  in  Oman,  as 
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narrated  by  WcUste-l  {Trao.  i.  281),  answers  more 
nearly  to  this  description,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
Prov.  xxi.  1 :  "  After  ploughing,  they  form  the 
ground  with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges 
on  either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted 
....  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  filled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  groves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jatlii  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oi'iental  gardens — gar- 
dens which  Riaundrell  describes  as  being  "  a  con- 
fused miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together,  with- 
out either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or  anything  of 
art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets  rather 
than  gardens"  {Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  416).  The 
Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever  working,  day 
and  night,  by  mules,  to  sujiply  the  gardens  with 
water,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear  a  most  en- 
during impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jordan,  p. 
441  ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to 
numerous  enactments  in  the  llishna  to  ensure  its 
obsei-vance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden,  in 
which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  separated 
by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the 
distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
three  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (^Kilaiin, 
iv.  §§:5,  4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-houses 
suiTounded  by  gardens  (IK.  xxi.  1  ;  2  K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1). 
t)0  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
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festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  arc,  m 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  Buxtoi-f, 
Lex.  Talni.  s.  v.  mD''"lX).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence. The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of 
the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banquetiug- 
hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city-walls  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the  house  of  Joachim 
was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — "a  garden  in- 
closed" (Cant.  iv.  12) — provided  with  baths  and 
other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sus.  15;  cf.  2  Sam. 
xi.  2). 

In  large  gardens  the  orchard  (DTlQ,  TrapaSeitros) 
was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamore  trees,  and 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  Tliesanrus 
Linguae  Armenicae ,  asserts  that  the  word  "  pardes" 
is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a  garden  near  a 
house,  planted  with  hei-bs,  trees,  and  flowers.  It 
is  apphed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10)  and  Berosus 
(quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  ii.  §1),  to  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  (^Anah. 
i.  2  §7)  describes  the  "paradise"  at  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a  large  pre- 
sei-ve  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gellius  (ii. 
20)  gives  "  vivaria"  as  the  equivalent  of  irapaSsi (rot 
(cf.  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  HB).  The 
officer  in  charge  of  sucli  a  domain  was  called  "  the 
keeper  of  the  paradise  "  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  ]\Ianasseh  and  his 
son   Anion   were   buried   in    the   garden  of  their 
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p-Ahxce,   the  garden   of   Uz/.a  ('J    K.   xxi.    18,    26  ; 
tV  rols  avrov  ^rapaSeirrois,  .Jos.   Ant.  x.   3,  §'-). 
'I'lie  retiri-meut  of  gardens  rendered  tliem  iavounte 
plaoes  for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36  ;  John  xviu.  1  ; 
(f  Gen.  XXIV.  03).     In  the  degenerate  times  ot  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous   worship   (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvi    17),  and 
jmao-es  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 
Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.   18  and 
John  XX.   15.     But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 
of  ascertaining.     That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Kom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mi'shna  f  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants  by 
lavers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvu.  10). 
Buxtorf  says  that  ]''DnN,  artshi  (Mishna,  Biccii. 
rim,  i.  §2)  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens   on   consideration  of  receiving  some 
portion  of  the  fruit  {Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.)     But  that 
o-ardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear 
from  a  proverb  which  contains  a  warning  against 
rash  speculations:  "  Who  hires  a  garden^ eats  the 
birds  ;  who  hires  gardens,  him  the  birds  eat "  (Dukes, 
liahbin.  Blumenlese,  p.  141).  _  ^ 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  ot  holomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown 
ill  the  Wady  Urtds  {l  e.  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and 
quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.ym. 
7,  §3).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  they  call  "  Je- 
bel-el-Fareidis,"  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Paradise 
(Stanley,  Sin.  l^  Pal.  p.  166).  Maundrell  is  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  {E<u-ly  Tnw.  in  Pnl. 
p.  457),  but  they  tind  a  champion  in  Van  de  Velde, 
who  asserts  that  they  "  were  not  confined  to  the 
Wadi  Urtds ;  the  hill-slopes  to  the  left  and  right 
also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows,  must  have 
been  covered  with  trel^s  and  plants,  as  is  shown  by 
the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach-hill,'  'nut- 
vale,'  '  fig-vale,'"  &c.  {Syria  ^  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  "king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  hi.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  noi-th  ot 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  ot  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Landi  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Enrogel,  '^_'  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  "  {Ant. 
vii.  14  §4 ;  cf.  also  ix.  10.  §4).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GA'REB  (n^il  ;  Tapt^),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38).  He  is  described 
as  the  (A.  V.  "an")  Ithrite,  et  ipse  Jethrites, 
Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained  as  a  patronymic 
=  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the  Ithrite  in  this 
passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26,  and 
that  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  vary  in  the  former 
passage  'UQpouos,  'EOipaios,  and  'Zdevcuos.  These 
vanafions  support  to  a  certain  extent  the  sense 
given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which  reads  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  26  ''"in*n,  J.  e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jathir  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Judah.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  (inS  nj?33  ;  Powoi 
Tapvli ;  collis  Gareb),  in  the  neigh bourhoixl  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.   [Jerusalem.] 
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GAKIZ'IMfrapiCii',  A\n.  VapiCeiv ;  Oarizin), 
2  Mace.  v.  23;   vi.  2.     [GlUllZJM.] 

GARLICK  (D-IK';  ra  aKSpU;  allid),  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by  the  mixed  multi- 
tude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Cels.  Hierohot. 
pt.  ii.  p.  52  seq.),  a  fact'evident  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  125),  when  he  strifes  that  the  allowance  to  the 
workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  was  in- 
scribed on  the  great  pyramid.  [W.  D.] 
GARMENT.  [Dress.] 
GAR'MITE,  THE  ("Pl^n ;  Vapixi,  Alex. 
ffrapixi ;  Garmi).  Keilah  the  (lannite,  i.  e.  the 
desceiulant  of  Gerem  (see  theTargum  on  this  word), 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  appa- 
rently the  place  of  that  name  ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  reason  of  the  soubriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.     The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.are  derivatives  from  the  root  natzab  to 
"  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  objects.      (1.)  Mattzab  s.nA  mattzabah  {T\'l'i)^^ 
l-liO)    undoubtedly  mean  a  "  garrison,"  or  forti- 
fied "post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).     (2.)  Netzib  {y^)  i^  ajso  used 
for  a  "  garrison"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),'  but  elsewhere 
for  a  "column"  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as  .a 
token  of  conquest,  like  the  stelae  erected  by  Sesostris 
(Her.    ii.    ](»2,   106):    the   LXX.   correctly  gives 
kvaffTVlxa  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  :  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on  a 
hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).     (3.)  The  same  word  else- 
where means  "  officers  "  placed  over  a  vanquished 
people   (2   Sam.  viii.   6,   14 ;    1    Chr.    xviii.  ^13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2) :  the  presence  of  a  "  garrison      in 
such  cases  is  imphed  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7, 19).      (4.)  Mattzehah  (Hn-'iJrO) 
means  a  "pillar:"    in  Ez.  xxvi.   11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tyrian  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.44).     '■  [W.L.B.J 

GASH'MU  {^"G^l  ;  Gossan,  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  bv  all  the  'lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Geshem  (see  vers.  1,  2).  The  words 
"  and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  ot 
the  LXX. 

GA'TAM  {UT\Vl  ;  ToOwfi,  Toa>ed^,  Alex. 
Voedfi;  Gatham,  Gathan),  the  fourth  son  of  Eli- 
phaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  3b), 
and  one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  lb) 
By  Knobel  {Genesis,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compared 


»  It  was  forbidden  to  graft  trees  on  trees  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vegetables  on  trees  or  trees 
on  vegetables  [Kilaiin,  i.  §§  7,  8). 


with  Jodam  {AS^),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part  of 
the  mountains  of  Sherah  avlled  Hismah.  But  in 
this  case  the  Ain  in  the  original  name  would  have 
been  dropped,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
Pvodigcr  (Gesen.  Thes.  iii.  80)  quotes  X,»ixs>  ''>^ 
the  n°ame  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibu  Duraid. 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  1.  "lyK',  from  ly^,  to  divide,  Gesen. 
p.  1458  ;  iriKf] ;  porta,,  introhus.  2.  HnS.  from 
nns,  to  open,  Ges.  p.  1138;  eipa,  iriXv  ;  'ostium, 
a  "doorway."  3.  ^ip,  a  vestibule  or  gateway; 
ai\i^,  n-raeuSs ;  limen,  pastes.      4.  yin,  Chald. 
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onlv  in  Ezra  and  Danid ;  avKrj,  6vpa ;  ostium, 
fores.  5.  VO'^i,  from  n?"^,  to  hang  down  ;  Gesen. 
p.  339,  a  door ;  6vpa;  vaha,  ostium,  fores,  the 
"  door"  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  anciently 
held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not  only  in 
the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy  of  the  place. 
They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  representing  the 
city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60  ;  Deut.  xii.  12  ; 
Judg.  V.  8 ;  Ruth  iv.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2,  cxxii.  2). 
Among  the  special  purposes  for  which  tliey  were 
used  may  be  mentioned — 1.  As  places  of  public 
resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people  sat  to 
converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,,  16; 
Shaw,  p.  207).  2.  Places  for  pubhc  deliberation, 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings 
and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19, 
xxv.  7  ;  Josh.  xx.  4  ;  .Judg.  ix.  35  ;  Paith  iv.  1  ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  8  ;  1  K.  xxii.  10  ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Prov. 
xxii.  22,  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam. 
V.  14;  Am.  v.  12  ;  Zech.  viii.  16  ;  Polyb.  xv.  31). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte "  in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  Constantinople 
{Early  Trav.  p.  349).  3.  Public  markets  (2  K. 
vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1243,  ed.  Bekk.; 
Neh.  xiii.  16,  19).  [Cities.]  In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13  ; 
comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded  therefore  as  positions  of  gi-eat  import- 
ance the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 
closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  ii.  ."i,  7  ; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  23 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;  Judith  i.  4).  They  contained  cham- 
bei-s  over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chambers 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  pui-poses  to 
which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24  ;  Lajard, 
Nin.  ^  Bah.  p.  57,  and  note). 
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flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395, 
Nin.  4-  Bab.  231,  Mons.  of  Nin.  Pt.  2,  pi.  49  ;  see 
also  Assyrian  bas-relMs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49,  25, 
2G).  In  later  Egyptian  times,the  gates  of  the  temples 
seem  to  have  Iseen  intended  as  places  of  defence,  if 
not  the  principal  fortilications  (Wilkinson,  Aug.  Eg. 
i.  409,  abridgm  ).  The  doors  themselves  of  the  larger 
gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plated 
with  metal,  closed  with   locks   and  fastened  with 
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gates.     (Luyard.) 


The  gatewavs  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
sijuarc-headed    entiances    in    the    wall,    sometimes 
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An  Efjyptian  folding-door. 

metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5;  Judg.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  7  ;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  Neh.  iii. 
3-15;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2  ;  Jer.  xlix.  31). 
Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 


L  jpt        loor     (Lane) 


The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sen- 
tences from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  sentences 
from  the  Kuran  are  inscribed  over  dooi'ways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liv.  12  ;  Kev.  xxi.  21  ; 
Maundrcll,  E.  T.  p.  488  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29  ; 
llauwoltf.  Travels,  Pt.  iii.  c.  10;  Ray,  ii.  p.  278). 
The  j)rincipal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan 
was  in  Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a 
siinctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii.  368,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to   the  sovereign  at  the 
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gate.  See  Esth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120,  140). 
'I'he  gateways  of  Nimroud  and  Persepolis  were 
flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals. 
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MoUern  Egyptian  doOr.     (Lane.) 

The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings 
(1  K.  vi.  34,  35;  2  K.,  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the 
Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold  ;  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  ( 1  K. 
vi.  31,  32,  34 ;  Ez.  xli.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of 
the  outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  aiid 
lintels,  but  the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts 
iii.  2),  was  made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and 
was  considered  to  surpass  the  others  far  in  costli- 
ness (.loseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §3).  This  gate,  which 
Wii-s  so  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  was 
unexpectedly  found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5, 
§3;  c.Ap.n.'d). 


.\nclent  Egyptian  door.     (Wilkir 


The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  I'lev.  sxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  tyjics  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  ;md  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 


and  below  (Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav.  447  ;  Shaw,  210  ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  58,  74  ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii. 
22,  192  ;  Kay*  Coll.  of  Trav.  ii.  429). 


Egyptian  dooi^ways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold 
(5)0,  Judg.  xix.  27  ;  ■irp6dvpov,  limen)  ;  the  side- 
posts  (nt-ITO;  <nadfj.o\\  uterque  postis),  the  lintel 
(fllpt^'D;  ^A.ia,  superliminare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-po^ts  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discoveied  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (K)x.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii. 
2  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  weie  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4  ;  2  K.  xii. 
9,  XXV.  18;  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 19  ;  Est.  ii.  21;  DnVK'; 
dvpwpoi,  irvXoipol  ;  portarii,  janitores).  In  the 
A.  y.  these  are  frequently  called  "porters,"  a 
word  which  has  now  acquired  a  diflerent  meaning. 
The  chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of 
the  Shah  of  Pei'sia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians 
of  the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Cortain  ; 
Housn  ;" Temple.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GATH  (rm,  "a  wine-press;"  TeO ;  Joseph. 
TiTTa ;  Getlt),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  siii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17)  ;  and  the 
native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  tor  many  centuries  re- 
mained unknown.  The  writer  of  tliis  aiticle  made 
a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one  special  object 
of  which  was  to  seai-ch  for  the  long  lost  city.  After 
a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the   several   passages  of  Scripture  in 
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which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  stood  upon  the  conspicuous  hill  now 
called  Tell-os-SdJieh.  This  hill  stands  upon  the 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah  ;  10  miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  and 
about  the  same  distance  S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  ft.  high.  On  tlie 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On 
the  N.E.  is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces 
of  ancient  buildings ;  and  here  stands  the  modem 
village,  extending  along  the  whole  northern  face  of 
the  hill.  In  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  many 
old  stones,"  and  at  its  western  extremity  two  co- 
lumns still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Kound  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large  cis- 
terns excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a  strong 
position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  J  udah  and 
Pliilistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1);  and 
from  its  strength  and  resources,  foiTning  the  key  of 
both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  straggles, 
and  was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr. 
xi.  8,  xxvi.  6  ;  2  K.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  vi.  2).  It  was 
near  Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  it 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  fi'om  the 
tbrmer  to  Ekron  ;  for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on 
the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the  way  of 
Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  "  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in  pointing 
to  Tell-es-Safieh  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The  state- 
ments of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  to  the 
position  of  (iath  are  not  only  confused,  but  contra- 
dictory, pjobably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But  there 
IS  one  vei'v  clejir  description  by  Eusebius,  translated 
without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim  and  Phi- 
listines were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village  seen  by 
such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diospolis,  at 
about  the  fifth  milestone  " — kivixt]  irapiSyTcov  OTrb 
Trjs  'E\6u9epo7r($\6ct)j  irepl  AiocTTroAir  irepl  ire/iTr- 
Tov  cT7\fj.ilov  Tris  'E\evd€poTr6Aeois  {0)wm.  s.  v. 
reflfla).  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now  Beit 
Jebrin,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have  passed 
ne;ir  I'ell-es-Sdfieh,  which  would  be  distinctly  seen 
at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Eusebius  mentions 
another  Gath  (Onom.  s.  v.  Getli),  a  large  village 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was  canned 
(1  Sam.  V.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree  with  the 
descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome,  who,  as 
stated  above,  translates  Eusebius'  former  notice 
without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  perplexing 
statement  in  his  Comm.  on  Micah:  Geth  una  est  de 
5  urhihus  Palnestinae  vicina  Judaeae  confinio  ct  de 
Eleutheropoli  euntihus  Gazam,  wmc  iisque  vicns 
vel  maximus.  Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah,  he  says 
that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet, 
is  to  be  distinguished:  Aliarum  Geth  urbiimi  quae 
jtixta  Eleutheropolim  sive  Diospolim  hodie  quoque 
monstrantur.  On  the  whole  then  there  is  nothing 
in  these  notices  to  contradict  the  direct  statement 
of  Eusebius,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conc^lude 
that  Tell-es-Sdfieh  is  its  site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  eaily 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other  royal 
cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix. 
.5,  6)-     It  is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
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scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidiMits  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  "  he  feigned  himself  mad  ;  scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard."  A  few  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philistine 
king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 
He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among  his  here- 
ditary foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his  own 
son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking  examples 
of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai  the  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  XV.  19-22).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-HE'PHER,orGIT'TAH-HETHEK 

(nsrin  riJl,  "the  wine-press  of  the  well;"  and 
with  n  loc.  "IQPI  nnil.  Josh.  xis.  13),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Ydfa  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  {Prooem.  in  Jonam):  Geth, 
quae  est  in  Opher  hand  grandis  est  viculus,  in  se- 
cundo  Sepphoris  miliurio  quae  hodie  appellatur 
Biocaesarea  euntihus  Tiheriadem,  uhi  et  sepulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  r2th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a  hill  neai-  Sepphoris  {Early  Travels  in 
Pal.  p.  89).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Sefurieh  fSep- 
phoris),  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Muslenis,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agi'ee  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  el-Meshhad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-EIM'MON  (pm  05).  1.  A  city  given 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia, apparently  not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  Eusebius  mentions  a  rerflo  lying  between 
Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well 
to  the  position  of  Gath-rimmon  (Onom.  s.  v.  Geth). 
But  in  another  place  he  says  TeOptpjxijiv  vvv  eVn 
KcifiTi  /xe-yio'Tri  airh  (rrjfj^eiwv  »j8  Aio(rTr6\€wv 
a.iTi6vToov  els  'E\iv6ep6iro\iv  {Onom.  s.  v.).  This, 
however,  would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  po- 
sition of  Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of 
that  assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (He- 
land,  808). 

2.  A  town  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west 
of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  the  LXX. 
reading  is  BaiBcrdv.  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  70,  this  town  is  called  Bileam.  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
eiTor  of  the  transcribers,  and  may  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  name  occurring  in  the  pre- 
vious verse.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GA'ZA  (nW  i.  e.  A^zah;  ViCa;  still  called 
Ghuzzeh  or  'Azzah:  the  form  Gcnara  is  found  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus,  and  Brocardus  men- 
tions it  as  used  in  his  day),  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuous  existence  and  impoiiance  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Like  Damascus,  it  is  mentioned  both 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: 
and  it  is  still  a  place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger 
than  Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be  found 
in  the  situation  of  Gaza.     It  is  the  last  town  in  the 
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S.W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards  Kgypt. 
'EfrxoTr;  WKeTro  i>s  e7r'  AlyvirTov  €«  ^oiv'iKrts 
l6vTi  iirl  TTJ  apxfi  T7)s  eprj/xou  (Arri;ui,  L'j'p.  Alex. 
ii.  26).  It  lay  ou  the  road  which  must  always 
have  been  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  region  of  Syria. 
Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jeru- 
salem. "  Those  travelling  towards  Egypt  naturally 
lay  in  here  a  stock  of  pi'ovisions  and  necessaries  for 
the  desert ;  while  those  coming  from  Egypt  an'ive 
at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply 
themselves  anew"  (Robinson,  ii.  40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  militaiy  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong ;"  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  five  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  1S7),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  ( Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae  (Polyb.  v.  68,  svi. 
40),  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
military  positions  in  the  wars  of  the  iMaccabees  (see 
1  Jlacc.  xi.  61,  6'2,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§5,  and  13,  §3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §3),  and  after  his 
death  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §4).  Nor 
does  the  history  of  Gaza  in  connexion  with  war  end 
here.  In  a.d.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most 
important  ciimpaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  thi;  1 2th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  \iy  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.D.  1170, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattiu. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages : — In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"  border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Deut. 
ii.  23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Azzah  "  in  the 
English  Version.  In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the 
ten-itory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3). 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  x^i.  1,  21):  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  Samson,  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  PhiHstine  city 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 
But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philis- 
tines recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18). 
In  these  passages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specifieJ,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K.  xviii. 
8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  "  smote  the 
Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof, 
from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 
city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history,  it 
seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connexion  of 
( laza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phets where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city  occurs : 
viz.  Am.  i.  6,  7  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  .i.     The 
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period  intennediate  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments has  been  touched  on  above. 

The  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full  of  irterest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Kgypt.  The 
words  in  this  passage — "  Arise  and  go  towards 
the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert"  ( wopevoii  Kara 
fXiffT^fx^piav,  eVl  TrjV  oSov  rrjv  KUTa^aivovcrav 
airb  'lfpovffaXT]fj.  ei's  Fa^ai''  avTTj  (ittIw  f pianos), 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  angel  or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of 
this  doubt  depends  partly  on  another  question,  viz. 
whether  avr-q  is  to  be  refeiTed  to  the  road  or  the 
city.  If  to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally 
be  understood  as  St.  Luke's ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  65),  when  Gaza  was 
actually  desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §1).  Others 
would  refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he 
says  that  the  town  was  eprj/xos  after  it  was  taken 
by  Alexander:  but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place 
is  doubtful  ;  and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponiiis 
Mela  speaks  of  Gaza  as  "  ingens  urbs  et  munita 
admodum,"  and  it  is  prominently  noticed  in  Phny. 
Some  suppose  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza 
was  changed :  and  this  may  possibly  be  true ;  for 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  whereas  it  is  now  considerably  more:  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast 
may  have  been  a  motive  for  the  restorers  of  the 
city  to  move  it  further  eastwards.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  the  words  oi/ttj  iffrly  tpTj/ioj 
refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by  the  angel  to 
inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on  what 
route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  thei  e 
was  another,  more  favourable  for  cairiages  (Acts 
viii.  28),  fiu'ther  to  the  south,  through  Hebron, 
and  thence  through  a  district  comparatively  with- 
out towns  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  ot 
people  from  the  desert.  The  matter  is  discussed 
by  Kaumer  in  one  of  his  BeitrSgc,  incoi-porated  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Paldstina,  also  by  Robinson 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  The  latter 
writer  suggests  a  very  probable  place  for  the 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  the  Wady-el-Has!/ , 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  fJaza,  not  far  from  the 
old  sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The  legendary 
scene  of  the  baptism  is  at  Beit-sur,  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Hebron :  the  tradition  having  arisen 
apparently  from  the  opinion  that  Philip  him^elt 
was  travelling  southwards  from  Jerusalem.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem at  all.  Lange  {Apost.  Zcitalt.  ii.  109)  gives 
a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  ep-qfuos. 

The  modern  Ghuzzeh  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  gi-ound.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  jxilm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  ai-e  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  wide-spread 
olive-grove  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh 
exports  in  large  quantities.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  corn.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly  all  that 
has  been  wnitten  conceniing  the  topographical  and 
historic;il  relations  of  G;iz;»,  see  Ritter's  Erdhtinde. 
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xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  place  we  may  mention  especially  Ro- 
binson (Biblical  Ecsenrches,  ii.  35-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  {Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  ;  also  Thomson 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  last 
writer  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land 
near  Gaza,  and  of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in 
the  city.  Botli  these  circumstances  are  valuable 
illnatnttions  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Samson, 
the  great  hero  of  Gaza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

GAZ'ARA  (^  Ta^apa,  and  to.  rd(apa ;  Gaz- 
ara),  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  gi-eat  importance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is  as 
a  stronghold  (6xvp<»fJ-a).  in  which  Timotheus  took 
refuge  after  his  defeat  by  .Judas,  and  which  for  four 
days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated  Jews 
(2  Mace.  X.  32-36).  One  of  the  firet  steps  of 
Bacchides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judaea,  was  to 
fortify  Bethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel  {aKpa) 
at  Jemsalem  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  52  j ;  and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn  recovered 
the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36 ;  xv.  28).  So  im- 
poi-tant  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence  of 
his  son  John  as  general-in-chiof  of  the  Jewish  army 
(xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  sam.e  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezer  or  Gazee. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  LXX.  use 
for  Gezer  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  more  than  this,  the 
indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very  much  in 
accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philistines  fi'om 
Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats  Gorgias  at  Em- 
mans,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera  (1  Mace.  iv.  15). 
Gazara  also  is  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  sea-coast — Joppa  and  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  35  ; 
iv.  15),  and  with  the  Philistine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa, 
&c.  (IV.  15;  vii.  45;  xiv.  34).  [G.] 

GA'ZATHITES,  THE  (Tl-Tyn,  accur.  "the 
Azzathite;"  rqi  Ta^aico  ;  Gazaeos),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
name  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZEE  (in  ;  TaCtp :  Gazer),  2  Sam.  v.  25  ; 
1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The  same  place  as  Gezer;  the 
difference  arising  from  the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent ; 
which  has  been  here  retained  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
disregarded  in  several  other  places  where  the  same 
fonn  occurs.  [Gezer.]  From  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  LXX.,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  books 
of  IMaccabees,  Ewald  infei-s  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  was  Gazer  ;  but  the  punctuation  of  the 
Masorets  is  certainly  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  427  note.)  [G.] 

GAZE'RA,  1.  (rot  Td^ripa,  Alex.  ra<rrjpo ; 
Joseph.  TO.  rdSapa;  Gezerun,  Gazara'),  1  Mace. 
iv.  15;  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazara. 

2.  One  of  the  "  sei-vants  of  the  temple,"  whose 
sons  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  In 
Ezra  and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (TTil ;  ^  reCoue ;  Gezez),  a  name 
which  occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46  ;  (1)  as  son  of 
Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of 
Haran,  the  son  of  the  same  woman  :  the  second  is 
possibly  only  a  repetition  of  the  fii'st.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of 
Houbigant.  that  the  second  Gazez  is  an  error  for 
Jahdai      In  some  MSS.  and  the  Peschito  tlie  name 
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is  given  Gazen.     The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second 
occurrence. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (D"'n;Tyn  ;  ro7s  VaCaiois ; 
Philisthiim),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazat«ites. 

GAZ'ZAM  (pU  ;  TaCefi,  TriCdfj.  •  Gazam). 
The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among  the  families  of  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivit)'  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  51).  In  1  Esd. 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gazera. 

GE'BA  (yn3,  often  with  the  definite  article,  = 
"  the  hill ;  Ta$ad ;  Gahae,  Gahee),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  17;  1  Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named 
amongst  the  first  group  of  the  Benjamite  towns, 
apparently  those  lying  near  to  and  along  the  north 
boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is 
given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to  the  emphasis  re- 
quired in  Hebrew  before  a  pause ;  and  the  same 
change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii.  30  and  xi. 
31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8  ;  the  last  tlnee  of 
these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba.  In  one  place  Geba  is 
used  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  expression  "  from  G. 
to  Beersheba "  (2  K.  xxiii.  8)  ;  and  also  as  an 
eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v.  25). 
In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last,  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  16 
the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon.  Duiing  the  wars 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was 
held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
3),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan,  a  feat 
which,  while  it  added  greatly  to  his  renown,  ex- 
asperated them  to  a  moie  ovenvhelming  invasion. 
Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  rind  it  refeired 
to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  gairison  of  Micli- 
mash,  in  tenns  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and 
Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  tenaced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
gi-eat  Wady  Siaveinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name 
of  Mukhmas.  The  names,  and  the  agi-eement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain  ; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  countiy  south- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  28- 
32 ;  where  the  minute  details — the  stoppage  of 
the  heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  "  carnages"),  which 
could  not  be  got  across  the  broken  ground  of  the 
wady  at  Michmash  ;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravine 
by  the  lighter  portion  of  the  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent bivouac  ("  lodging,"  j'pO  =  rest  for  the 
night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side, — ai'e  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Str.nd- 
ing  as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  important 
wady — one  of  tlie  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  pai-t  of  the  countiy — the  mention  of  Geba 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is 
very  significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass  its 
fortification  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
is  also  quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named 
with  Michmash  to  "the  very  last  (Xoh.  xi.  31). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  "  Gibeah-in 
tht-lield  "  of  Judg.  XX.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
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very  appliralile.  [Giiskaii,  (5.]  The  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Nch.  xii.  '29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,"  "  Geba"  is  used  tor  "  Gibeah." 
These  are:— (1.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A.  V. 
probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has  "  Gibeah." 
(2.)  Judg.  XX.  33:  "the  meadows,"  or  more  pio- 
bably  "  the  cave  of  Geba."  Geba  may  be  here 
intended,  but  Gibeah — as  in  the  A.V . — seems  almost 
necessaiy.  Owing  to  the  word  occuiTing  here  at  a 
pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
it  stands  as  Gaba.  (3.)  1  Sam.  xiii.  16:  here  the 
meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A.  V.  has  again  altered 
the  name  accordingly.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  6,  2) 
lias  Tafiaciv,  Gibeon,  in  this  place ;  for  which 
perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  {Tai^al;  Alex.  Tai^av)  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofernes  is  said  to  have 
made  his  encampment — "  between  Geba  and  Scy- 
thopolis  " — must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
Jcbtt,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenin, 
about  three  miles  from  the  fomier  (Rob.  i.  440). 
The  Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variation  here — venit 
ad  Tdumaeos  in  terram  Gahaa.  [G.] 

GE'BAL  ("pni,   G'hal,  from  ^3il,   Gahal,  to 

twist;  thence  7-121I,  G'hul,  a  line;  thence  ^X^, 
Gehal,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary ; 
rejSctA ;  Gebal),  a  proper  name,  occun'ing  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxxii.)  in  connexion  with  Edom 
and  j\Ioab,  Amnion  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention  of  Assur,  or 
the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse,  is  with  reason  sup- 
posed to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition  to  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is  inscribed 
moreover  with  the  name  of  Asaph.  Now,  in  2  Chr. 
XX.  14,  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Asaph, 
Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to  encourage  Jehoshaphat 
and  his  people,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  others  from  be3''ond 
the  sea,  and  fiom  Syria  (as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. : 
it  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  go  into  the  obscurities  and 
varieties  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions). 
It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  recognise  the  con- 
nexion between  this  psalm  and  these  events ;  and 
hence  the  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the 
historical  records  will  justify  our  assuming  the 
Gebal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city 
with  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime 
town  of  Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which 
is  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called 
Gebalene.  Jehoshaphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9-10).  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted 
Ahab  against  the  Syrians  (ibid.  ch.  r\nii.).  Now, 
according  to  the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
there  were  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him. 
On  the  south  the  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Ha- 
garenes  ;  on  the  south-east  Moab,  and  north-east 
Ammon.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
woidd  naturally  disturb  him  mast,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
3t^)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal ; 
with  Assur,  i.  c.  the  Sp'ians,  or  Assyrians,  fl'om 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gebal 
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"■  As  with  us,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  for 
Derby,  &c. 


no  less  in  (vcr.  6)  the  prophe(7  than  in  the  psalm. 
But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evidently  no 
mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  "  Giblians"  in  the  Vulg.,  and  "  Biblians" 
in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the 
Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by 
Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  city  with  the 
"  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  literature — so  ex- 
tensive that  it  gave  name  to  the  surrounding  district. 
(See  a  passage  fi-om  Lucian,  quoted  by  Jteland, 
Palest,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  269.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Adonis,  so  celebrated  in 
mythology  (comp.  Ez.  viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the 
Giblites,  or  Biblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  arts  of  stone-caiTing  (2  K.  v.  18)  and  ship 
calking  (Ez.  xxvii.  9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
their  industry  sufiTered  gi-eatly  from  the  robbers  in 
testing  the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not 
only  destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these 
pests  issued,  but  freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant 
(Sti-ab.  xvi.  2,  18).  Some  have  confounded  Gebal, 
or  Biblus,  with  the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below 
Laodicea,  and  consequently  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  the  ruins  and  site  of  which,  still  called 
Jebilee,  are  so  graphically  described  by  ]\Iaundrell 
{Early  Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  394).  By 
Moroni  {Dizion.  Eccles.)  they  are  accurately  dis- 
tinguished imder  their  respective  names.  Finally, 
Biblus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre 
(Keland's  Palest,  lib.  i.  p.  214,  et  seq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
is  called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GE'BER  Cqi;  Ta^ep,  lia^ep;  Gaher),  a 
name  occurring  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers,  and  there  only.  1.  The  son  of 
Geber  {Ben-Geber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {Ant. 
^^ii.  2,  §3)  gives  the  name  as  Tafidp-qs.  2.  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  the  foraier — 
the  "  laud  of  Gilead,"  the  country  originally  pos- 
sessed by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modern 
Belka,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion 
of  this  veise  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very 
unsatisfactory  —  "and  he  was  the  only  officer 
which  was  in  the  land" — when  two  others  are 
mentioned  in  13  and  14.  A  more  accm-ate  in- 
terpretation is,  "and  one  officer  who  was  in  the 
land,"  that  is,  a  superior  (^^^J,  a  word  of  rare  oc- 
currence, but  used  again  for  Solomon's  "  officers"  in 
2  Chr.  viii.  10)  over  Uie  three.  Josephus  has  e'lrl  Se 
TovTCDV  eh  irdXiv  6.pX'>>v  diroSeSeiKTO,  the  Tra\iv 
reti^ning  to  a  similar-  statement  just  before  that  there 
was  also  one  general  superintendent  over  the  com- 
missaries of  the  whole  of  Upper  Palestine.       [G.] 

GE'BIM  (Cniin,  with  the  article,  =  probably 
"  the  ditches  ;"  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere  ;  Ti^^eip  ;  Gabini),  a 
villao-e  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of ' 
the  main  road,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth 
(the  modern  Anata)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob 
was  situated,  imd  from  which  the  first  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained.  It  is  named  nowhere  but 
in  the  enumeration  by  Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose 
inhabitiuit-;  tied  at  Sennacherib's  approach  (x.  31). 
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Judging  by  those  places  the  situation  of  wliicli 
is  known  to  us,  the  enumeration  is  so  orderly 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  conjecture  of 
either  Eusebius  {Onoiii.  Gebin),  who  places  it  at 
Geba,  five  miles  north  of  Gophna ;  or  of  Schwarz 
(131),  who  would  have  it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer : 
the  former  being  at  least  10  miles  north,  and  the 
latter  20  miles  west,  of  its  probable  position. 
El-Isawiijeh  occupies  about  the  right  spot.      [G.] 

GEDALI'AH  (H^^l^,  and  >\r\'h~[\,  i.e.  Ge- 
daliahu  ;  ToSoAias  ;  Godolias).  1.  Gedaliah, 
the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi. 
24),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king 
Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea,  leaving 
Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldaean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong  (1  K.  xv.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9,  §1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  \'ine-diessers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  Hi.  16)  who  were  exempted  fi-om 
captivitT.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah  ;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demo- 
ralized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism  or 
prudence.  ■  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Rosenmiiller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Tenijile  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secui'e  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ish- 
mael,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(.Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah 
with  a  secret  purpose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Geda- 
liah, generously  refusing  to  believe  a  friendly  warn- 
ing which  he  received  of  the  intended  treachery, 
was  nuirdered,  with  his  Jewish  and  Chaldaean  fol- 
lowers, two  months  after  his  ajipointment.  After 
his  death,  which  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Connexion,  anno  588, 
and  Zech.  vii.  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the  Jews, 
in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Eg3'pt 
imder  Johanan.  2.  Gedaliahu  ;  a  Levite,  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthmi  who  played  the  harp  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9).  3.  Ge- 
daliah ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
[JOADANUS.]  4.  Gedaliahu  ;  son  of  Pashur 
(Jer.  x.xxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  5.  Gedaliah  ;  grandfather  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).     [W.  T.  B.] 

GED'DUR  (reSSoiJp  ;  Geddu),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
[Gahar.] 

GED'EON  (Te^idiv  ;  Gedeon).  1.  The  son  of 
Haphaim  ;  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii. 
1).     The  name  is  omitted  m  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  foim  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gideon 
(Heb.  xi.  32)  ;  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Eliseus,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grecised  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GE'DER  CTli  ;  TaSdp  ;  Gader).  The  king  of 
Geder  was  one  of  the  31  kings  who  were  overcome 
by  Joshua  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13), 
and  mentioned  in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with 
Debir,  Hormah,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in 
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the  extreme  south :  this  prevents  our  identifying 
it  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58),  which  lay  between 
Hebron  and  Bethlehem  ;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the 
low  country  (xv.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in 
connexion  with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).   [G.] 

GED'EKAH  (Hl^^n,  with  the  article  =  the 
sheepcote  ;  rdSripa;  Gedera),  a  townof  Jud(h  in 
the  Shefelah  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36), 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
.Socoh,  &c.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  "  valley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elah.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  {Ononuis- 
ticon')  to  "Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time  a 
very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda)  ;  and  also  with  another 
which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundaries  of  Jeru- 
salem (Aelia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No  town  bear- 
ing this  name  has  however  been  yet  discovered  in 
this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The  name  (if 
the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and  the  occur- 
rence next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gederothaiji, 
seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  sheep-breeding  in 
this  part.  [G.] 

GED'EEATHITE,  THE  Cn'TliT]  ;  6  Ta- 
Sapaddix,  Ahx.TaSripooOi ;  Gaderothitcs),  the  native 
of  a  place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  tliat  in  the 
Shefelahof  Judah,  for  Josabad  the Gederathite(l  Chr. 
xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe — his  "  brethi'en 
of  Benjamin  "  (ver.  2).    No  other  is  named.    [G.] 

GEDE'RITE,  THE  (nillH  ;  b  TeScopirvs, 
Alex.  6  FfScip  ;  Gederites),  i.  e.  the  native  of  some 
place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and  sycomoie 
groves  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  for  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  belonged  to  Ge- 
derah, a  place  in  this  district,  the  very  locality 
for  sycomores.  [G.] 

GED'ER0TH(nn'15  =  "  sheep-cotes,"  but  in 
Chron.  with  the  article  ;  TaXrjpai,  but  in  Chron. 
TeSSdp,  Alex.  FaS-qpcod  ;  Gideroth,  Gaderoth),  a 
town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the 
same  gi'oup  with  Gedebah  and  Gederothaim  in 
tlie  list  in  Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  more 
to  the  north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chro- 
nicles shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these 
groups  were  comparatively  close  together.       [G.] 

GEDEROTHA'IM  (D^n'in^  =  two  sheep 
folds;  Gedondhaim),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  koI  at  iiravAeis 
avrrjs.  C^]- 

GE'DOR(in^;  Gedor).  1.  (TeSScii',  Alex. 
reScvp),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  with  Halhul  and  Bethznr  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of  Hebron.  Eusebius 
{Onom.  "  Gaedur")  places  it  at  ten  miles  south  of 
Diospolis,  the  modern  Ludd ;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iii.  283)  has  discovered  a 
Jedur  half  way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  road,  which  very  j)ro- 
bably  represents  the  ancient  site.  The  Gaedur  of 
Eusebius  is  more  likely 

2.  The  town — apparently  of  Benjamin — to  which 
"  Jeroham  of  Gedor"  belouscd,  whose  sons  Joelab 
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and  Zebadinh  were  among;  tlie  mighty  men,  "  Saul's 
biethien  of  Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his 
dilHculties  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  Thename  has 
the  delinite  article  to  it  in  this  passage  ("in5n"}p  ; 
ul  rov  TeSctJp).  If  this  be  a  Benjamite  name,  it  is 
very  probably  connected  with 

3.  (reSoup)  A  man  among  the  ancestors  of 
Saul ;  son  of  Jehiel,  the  "  father  of  Gibeon"  (1  Chr. 
viii.  SI;  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occui-s  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Jr.dah — 1  Chr.  iv.4,  and  18 — (in  both  shortened  to 
"hi ;  TeSaip).  In  the  former  passage  Fennel  is 
said  to  be  "  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
.Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.V. 
"  .lehudijah  "),  has  the  same  title.  In  the  Targnm, 
.Teied,  Gedor  and  other  names  in  this  passage  are 
treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  confeiTed  on  him 
by  .lehudijah,  who  is  identified  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  39,  certain  cluefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have 
o;one,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  entrance  of 
Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley"  (X^HH), 
in  search  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  have  expelled 
thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in  tents,  and 
the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "  habitations  ").  Simeon  lay 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  therefore  this 
Gedor  must  be  a  diti'erent  place  from  that  noticed 
ibove— No.  1.     If  what  is  told  in  ver.  42  was  a 
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the  valley  was  polluteil  by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  10); 
subsequently  to  which  it  became  the  common  lay- 
stidl  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals, 
and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every  other  kind  of 
tilth  was  cast,  and,  accoiding  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  por- 
tions consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and 
nanowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever- 
burning tires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  tiie  receptacle 
of  all  sorts  of  putrifying  matter,  and  all  that  defiled 
the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times  the  image  of 
the  place  of  everlasting  punishment,  "  where  their 
womi  dieth  not,  and  the  tire  is  not  quenched ;" 
in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the  mouth  of  hell : 
"  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the  V.  of  H.,  between 
which  a  smoke  ariseth  ....  and  this  is  the  door  of 
Gehenna."  (Talmud,  quoted  by  Barclay,  City  of 
Great  King,  p.  90  ;  Lightfoot,  Centur.  Cliorograph. 
Matt,  proem,  ii.  200.) 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
Jlatt.  V.  29,  30,  X.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ix.  43, 
45 ;  Luke  xii.  5  ;  and  with  the  addition  rov  irvpos, 
Jlatt.  V.  22,  xviii.  9  ;  Mark  ix.  47  ;  and  by  St.  James, 
iii.  6.  [HiNNOM,  Valley  of;  ToPHET.]    [E.V.] 

GELIL'OTH  {T\'h'h^_ ;  TaXi\<i>e,  Alex.  'A7a\- 
\tXw9,  as  if  the  definite  article  had  been  originally 
pi-efixed  to  the  Hebrew  word  ;  ad  tumulos),  a  place 
named  among  the  marks  of  the  south  boimdary  line 

i,j„,c_,„„   j_      ^.   „„,„   .^  ,„.„  ,„   ,^,.  ,„  ..of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17).     The 

subsequent 'incident  "in  "the  same'expedi'tion,  "then  j  boundary  went  from  Enshemesh  towards  Geliloth, 
we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the  south  of  1  which  was  "over  against"  (1133)  the  ascent  of 
Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  z.  e.  Petra.  No  place  of  j  Aduramim.  In  the  description  of  the  north  boundary 
the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  direction,  of  Judah,  which  was  identical  at  this  pait  with  the 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for  Gedor  (eojs  i  south  of  Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for 
Tov  iA6f7]/  Vepdpa)  ;  which  agi-ees  well  both  with  i  Geliloth,  with  the  same  specification  as  "  over 
the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of  the  "  pas- |  3^^;^^^ "  (1133)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv. 


tuie,"  and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322  note).  : 
The  "valley"  (Gai,  i.e.  rather  the  "ravine"),  I 
from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  appear'  to  be 
f-ome  well-kuown  spot ;  but  in  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
Nackal  (  =  wady%  and  not  Gai,  is  the  word  else- 
where applied  to  Gerai\  [G.] 

GEHA'ZI  (nnJI ;  TieQ ;  Giezi),  the  servant  or 
boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the  prophet's  mes- 
senger on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunammite 
(2  K.  iv.);  obtained  fiaudulently  in  Elisha's  name 
money  and  garments  from  Naaman,  was  miracu- 
lously smitten  with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K.  v).  Later 
in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in 
relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great  things  which 
Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shunammite  whose  son 
Elisha  h;id  restored  to  life  appeared  befoie  the  king, 
petitioning  for  her  house  and  land  of  which  she 
had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven  vears'  absence  in 
Philistia  (2  K.  viii.).  '      [W.  T.  B.] 

GEHEN'NA  {Tiivvd),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  Diin"*|l,  Josh.  XV.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
bv  LXX.  Vaiivva,  Josh,  xviii.  16  ;  more  fully, 
IDJri"}!  'il,  or  'n-':3  ''i.  2K.  xxlil.lO,  2Chr.xxviii. 
3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2  i,  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom," 
or  "  of  the  son,"  or  "  chikli-en  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a  deep 
narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jenisalem,  where,  after 
the  intiodiiction  of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by 
Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offeied  their  children  to 
Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
xix.  2-G).      In  consequence  of  these  abominations 


7).  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this 
locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jordan 
valley  are  obtained  through  the  hills  in  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  descent  fi-om  Olivet  to  Jericho,  along 
which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to  have 
run  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the  ascent 
of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one  of  these 
gaps  in  the  distance,  "  over  against "  the  spectator, 
and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
A.  v.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  pecidiar 
topographical  sense.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  S.  4-  P.  (1st  Edit.) 
§13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  point: — 
"  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root  ?7il,  '  to  roll ' 
(Gesen.  Thes.  287  6,).  Of  the  five  times  in  which 
it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are  in  the  general  sense 
of  boundary  or  border :  Josh.  xiii.  2,  '  All  the 
borders  of  the  Philistines'  (8pio);  Joel  iii.  4,  '  All 
the  coasts  of  Palestine'  (TaKiKaia  aKKocpiiKwi')  ; 
and  three  specially  relate  to  the  coar.se  of  the  Jordan : 
Josh.  xxii.  10, 11,  '  The  borders  of  Jordan'  (VaXaaS 
Tov'lopMvov);  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  'The  ea.st  country' 
{els  T^v  TaAiKaiav).  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that  this  word  is  analogous  to 
the  Scotch  tenn  '  links,'  which  has  both  the  meanings 
of  Geliloth,  being  u.sed  of  the  snake-like  windings  of 
a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a 
coast  or  shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from 
Ciccar,  which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vege-' 
tation  or  dwellings  gathered  roiuid  the  benris  and 
leaches  of  the  river." 
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It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Geliloth, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the 
JordiiD.  C*5-] 

GEMAL'LI  CpDJ  ;  To/iaXi ;  Gcrmlli),  the 
father  of  Ammiel,  who'  was  the  "  ruler  "  (.Yasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who' explored  the  laud  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMAEI'AH  (Hnoa  ;  Vatxaplas  ;  Gama- 
rias).  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  'the  scribe,  and  firther  of 
Jlichaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from  which 
(or  from  a  window  in  which,  Prideaux,  Michaelis) 
Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alai-ming  prophecy  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people,  B.C.  606  ( Jer.  xxxvi.).  Gema- 
riah  with  the  other  princes  heard  the  Divine  message 
with  teiTor,  but  without  a  sign  of  repentance;  though 
Oemariah  ioined  two  others  in  iutreating  king  Je- 
hoiakim  to  forbear  destroying  the  roll  which  they 
had  taken  from  Baruch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  B.C.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ba- 
bylon, was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
tlie  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.l.  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Preciods.] 
GENEALOGY  {Vfv^aKoyla),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  yeveaXSyos,  i.  e.  of  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  ge- 
nerations.    Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  to-TOfii'a)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.  _  In  Hebrew 
the  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigi'ee  is  ^r\\T\  120, 
and  n'nVm  IDD,  "the  book  of  the  generations;" 
and  because  the 'oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn 
up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  St.  ]\Iatthew,  where  "the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Chi-ist "    includes   the   whole 
history  contained  in  that  Gospel.     So  Gen.  ii.  4, 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,"   seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  history 
which  follows.     Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27, 
XXV.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxx:\-ii.  2,  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage,  and  these  passages  seem 
to  mark  the  existence  of  sepaiate  histories  from 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled.     Nor  is 
this  genealogical   fonn  of  history  peculiar  to  the  ] 
Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.     The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.     Thus  the  histories 
of  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecataeus  of  ililetus 
were  entitled  TiviaKoyiai,  and  the  fragments  re- 
maining of  Xanthus,  Charon  of   Lampsacus,   and 
Hellani'cus,    are   strongly   tinged   with   the   same 
oenealogica!  element,*  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.     The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  race?, 
as  Heraclides,  Alcmaeonidae,  &c.,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  here- 
liitary  monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
chidae,    Eumolpidae,    &c.,    in   so   many  cities   in 
Greece  and  Greek   Asia;    the  division,   as  old  as 
Homer,  into  tribes,  fratriae  and  yevi],  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tribe,  the  gens  and  the  familia  among 
the  Romans;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Saxon  familieg 
using  a  comrann  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genea- 
lojriel  running  back  to  tlie  Teutonic  gods,  these  are 
aiiiong  the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to 
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ocra  "EAAaviKOs  'AKOuo-tAaaj    fffpi   Toil'  -fiViaKoyiSiV 
tvTjK-.v'  (Jobcpb.  c.  Apton.  \.  3). 
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prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of 
the  ancient  world.     Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites 
it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple, and  the  vast  genealogiad  records  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  regards  their   kings   and  priests,  and  to 
the  passion  for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  men- 
tioned by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  attention' paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordmice  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaiies.     In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  heiohtened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
Tlie  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  world  ; 
the  expectation  of  I\Iessiah  as  to  spring  fi-om  the 
tiibe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aai-on  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments  ; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David  ; 
and  the^  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  per- 
haps any  other  nation.     We  have  already  noted 
the   evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen. 
X.,  xi.,  &c.   indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham.    But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  _the  nation, 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (ti^n^Iin,  or 
in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  "iP^.nH)  was 
much  further  developed.     In  Gen.  xxxv.   22-26, 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.    In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel   at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.     The  way  in  which  tlie  former 
part  of  this'census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it   was    transcribed    fiom   an    existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  iu  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
in   the  second   month  of  the  second  yeai-  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, "  after  their  famihes,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,"   tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "by  their  generations,   after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls,"  Num.  i., 
iii .    This  census  was  repeated  38  yeai-s  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  iind_  in 
Num.  xxvi.     According  to  these  genealogiad  divi- 
sions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  maiched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them. 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  tiiken  place  with  respect  to  such  genealogical 
arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage,  or  servitude, 
or  inc^orporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons  not 
strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a  family 
or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  belong- 
ino;    to    them,    when    they  had  acquired   property 
within  their  bordeis,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services    in    peace  or  war  which    were    perioimed 
under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.     No- 
lM)dv    supposes   that    nil   the    Cornelii,   or   all   the 
Gi■,nlpLell^,  sp:ai;g  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
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tlie  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  piobability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  patriarchs.''  The  tribe  ot 
Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Scrip- 
tui-e' genealogies,  as  e.g.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 
Segub,  and  the  sons  of  Rephaiah,  &c.,  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incoi^poration  into  their  respective  tribes. 
[BkciieR;  C.4XEB.]  However,  birth  was,  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  national 
course,  the  foiindntion  of  all  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able 
kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by  attiftition  to  ge- 
nealogical operations.  When  David  estiiblished  the 
temple  seiTices  on  the  footing  which  continued  till 
the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under  the 
family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the  trum- 
peters, the  plavers  on  instruments,  were  all  thus 
genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stirring 
reign  of  Kehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When  Heze- 
kiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears 
from  the  tact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chro- 
nicles tenninating  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [Azariaii 
IBJ,  from  the  expression  "So  all  Israel  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immediately 
following  genealogies  which  do  so  teiminate,  and 
from  the  nan-ative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16-19  proving 
that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a  com- 
plete census  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  indicated 
also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  incidentally 
from  Prov.  xrv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff"  of 
scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing 
genealogical  registers,  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs. 
So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah,  who 
among  other  great  works  built  the  higher  gate  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35),  and  was  an 
energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we  find  a  genea- 
logical reckoning  of  the  Ileubeuites  (1  Chr.  v.  17), 
probably  in  connexion  with  Jotham's  wars  against 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xsvii.  5).  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the  duplicate  pas- 
sage Xeh.  si. ;  in  1  Chi-,  iii.  19  ;  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Xeh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner 
Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  national  res- 
toi'ation  which  he  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote, 
gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genea- 
logy," Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract  of  this 
census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  and  a 
portion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this  system 
was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Neh.  xii.  22  ;  and  we  have  incidental  evidence 
of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still  later  to  pre- 
sen-e  their  genealogies  in  such  passages  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17,  xiv.  29, 
and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c.  Passing 
on  ^o  the  time  of  the  biilh  of  Christ,  we  luive  a 

''  Jul.  Africanus,  in  his  Up.  to  Aristides,  expressly 
mentions  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at 
Jerusalem  included  those  who  were  descended  from 
proselytes,  and  yeiiapai,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang 
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striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be 
taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
ately went  ea^h  one  to  his  own  city,  i.e.  (as  is 
clear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
'David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
father's  house  belonged.  So  that  the  retui-n,  if 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  fonn  of  the  old 
censuses  taken  by  the  kuigs  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  ge- 
nealogy in  two  forms  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.]  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharias,  as  "  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  as  "  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thincr. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life. 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  sove- 
reigns, he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables  " 
(ev  Tius  SrifiocrlaLS  5e\T0is  avayeypafjLfiivqv) ;  and 
again,  contr.  Apion.  i.  §7,  he  states  that  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended 
wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jeru- ' 
salem ;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests 
after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to  make 
new  genealogical  tables  fi-om  the  old  ones,  and  to 
ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly  families 
had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were  deemed 
improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof  of  the 
care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matters  he  further  men- 
tions that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  presei-ved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jeiiisalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  dis- 
believe the  story  told  by  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conce;il  the  iguobleness  of  his 
own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved  entire, 
and  the  different  families  were  traced  up  either  to 
the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or  the  yeid- 
pai  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the 
more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigi'ees  of 
their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies 
from  memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were 
able  to  retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage — • 
among  whom  he  says  were  the  Desposyui,  or  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord,  from  whom  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived the  scheme  (given  by  Africanus)  for  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies  of  Christ.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial  records 
may,  however,  have  sunnved  that  event,  as  it  is 
probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in  Jo- 
sephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  fami- 
lies of  the   dispereion  had   records   of  their  own 


from  the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ezra  and 
Xehemiah  include  the  Xethinim,  and  the  children  ol 
Solomon's  servants. 
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gonealocjy.  We  Icaru  too  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  Ciipti\nty  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  also 
names  others,  e.  q.  R.  Calonymos,  "  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigi-ee," 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Tsemach,  "  who 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
*  Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100,  &c. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulou,  and  Naphthali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  n'HX  ti'N"l,  claimed  descent  from  Hillel, 
the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogj', 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  from  David 
and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah"  (Wolf,  B.  H.  iv.  3^80). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  piide 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the 
other,  it  natm-ally  failed  when  the  laud  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise 
to  David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aai'on 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  moie  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
mind.''  It  remams  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  poUtical  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"sons"  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief 
father,  must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just 
;is  in  the  A-ery  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as 
if  they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  diHerent  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  coniains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belaii],  and  Ex.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  che 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 


"  Some  further  information  on  these  modern  Jewish 
genealogies  is  given  in  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's 
lienj.  of  Tudela,  vol.  11.  p.  6. 

■*  Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Haman's 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "  im- 
pious Esau  ;"  and  Mordecai's  through  42  generations 
to  Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul ! 

'  The  .Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  came  back  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
saving  the  rights  of  such  courses  as  should  rettu-n 
from  captivity.     See  Selden,  0pp.  v.  i.  t.  1.  p.  x. 

'  "  The  term  '  son  of '  appears  to  have  been  used 
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would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe 
drawn  up  at  a  later  period,  would  exhibit  different 
divisions  from  one  diawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Com- 
pare, e.  (J.,  the  list  of  courses  of  piiests  in  Zerubba- 
bel's  time  (Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's 
time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.).''  The  same  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genea- 
logy. The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent 
the  succession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or 
headship  of  tribe  or  fiimily,  rather  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  son.f  Again,  where  a  pe- 
digree was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  'person  descended.  In  cases  where  a 
name  was  common  the  father's  name  would  be 
added  for  distinction  only.  These  reasons'  would 
be  well  understood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  now  to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus 
in  the  pedigi'ee  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  \ni.  1-5),  it  would 
seem  that  both  Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of 
houses  (Neh.  x.  2)  ;  they  are  both  therefore  named. 
Hilkiah  is  named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and 
his  identity  is  established  by  the  addition  "  the  son 
of  Shallum  "  (1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is 
Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  cliief  of 
the  16  courses  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then 
follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to 
Aaron.  But  then  'as  regards  the  chronological  use 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  new  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  inva- 
luable for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure 
that  they  are  complete.  What  seems  necessary  to 
make  them  trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either 
that  they  should  have  special  internal  marks  of 
being  complete,  such  as  where  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  father  is  named,  or  some  historical  circum- 
stance defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that 
there  shovrld  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the 
same  number  of  geneiations  within  the  same  ter- 
mini. When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nology. In  determining  however  the  relation  of 
generations  to  time,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question. 
From  the  early  mairiages  of  the  princes,  the  average 
of  even  30  years  to  a  geneiation  will  probably  be 
found  too  long  for  the  kings.s 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  wortTi  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clue  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 


throughout  the  East  in  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  to 
denote  connexion  generally,  cither  by  descent  or 
succession"  (Layard's  Jfiii.  <lf  Bab.  p.  613).  The 
observation  is  to  explain  the  inscription  "  Jehu  the 
son  of  Omrl." 

s  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Chronolog.  Instit.,  endeavours  to  show  that  a  gene- 
ration in  Scripture  language  =  40  years  ;  and  that 
St.  Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  generations, 
CDUsequently,  equal  each  560  years ;  a  calculation 
which  suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by 
placing  the  captivity  in  the  year  B.C.  563. 
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The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  iu  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descending 
tbrm  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr.  iii. 
Of  the  asctnding  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.) ;  Ezr. 
vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  &c.  ;  or,  the 
sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  &c. ;  or,  the  sons 
of  A,  B,  C,  D  ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c,  D,  E  ;  and  the 
sons  of  C,  E,  F,  G,  &c.  The  ascending  is  always 
expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the  one  in 
which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral  descents, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enu- 
merate the  heirs  of  the  pei'son  at  the  head  of  the 
stem;  and  if  diiect  heire  failed  at  any  point,  colla- 
teral ones  would  hare  to  be  inserted.  In-  all  cases 
too  where  the  original  document  was  preserved, 
when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would  naturally 
place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the  ascending 
scale  there  can  be  no  fiulure  in  the  natui  e  of  things. 
But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than 
the  other  to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filia- 
tion. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26  ; 
Ex.  vi.  23  ;  Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
35,  &c. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  conuptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  the.-e  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. :  "  Sylvarn  nomtnum  quae 
scriptornm,  vitio  confusa  sunt ."  "  Ita  in  Graec.  et 
Lat.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  vitiosus  ebt,  ut  non 
tarn  Hehraea  qnam  harbara  quaedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  conjecta  arhitrandum  sit."  "  Saepe  tria 
nomina,  S'ibtractis  e  medio  syllahis,  in  unumvocahu- 
lum  cogimt,  vel  .  .  iinnm  nomen  .  .  in  duo  vel  tria 
vocabula  dividunt "  (^Praefat.  in  Paralcip.').  In  like 
manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  Josephus  are  so 
corrupt,  that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognizable. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time 
of  Ch.'ist.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must  have 
supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other 
families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about 
the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  ge- 
nealogical collection  of  sui-passing  interest  and  accu- 
racy, (liawlinson's  Herodot.  vol.  i.  ch.  2  ;  Bur- 
rington's  Geneal.  Tab. ;  Selden's  Works,  passim  ; 
Penj.  of  Tudela's  Itin.,  by  A.  Asher.)  '  [A.  C.  H.] 
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New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one 
person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood  of 
Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  being  transfened  to  the  gentiles,  there  being 
under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  diBerence  between 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  Baibarian  and 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One  whose 
genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 


and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declarerl  that  to 
Him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
that  He  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  ■'or  ever. 
His  descent  from  David  and  Aljiaham  being  there- 
tore  an  essei  tial  part  of  his  JMessiahship,  it  was 
right  that  His  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a  jior- 
tion  of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further,  that 
to  the  Jews  first  He  was  manil'ested  and  preached, 
and  that  His  descent  from  David  and  Abiaham  was 
a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would  be  one  especially 
adapted  to  convince  them  ;  in  other  w^ords  that  it 
would  be  drawn  from  documents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  the  genealogical  recoids 
presei-ved  at  Jerusalem.  [Genealogy.]  And  when 
to  the  above  considerations  we  add  the  fact  that  the 
lineage  of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out  from 
authentic  records  for  the  pui  pose  of  the  civil  census 
ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  morally  certain 
that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  extracted 
from  the  public  registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both 
give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph, 
could  only  appear  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i. 
45).  In  transfening  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added  the  qualifying 
expression  "as  was  supposed"  (Luke  lii.  23,  and 
its  equivalent.  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difiiculties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  ch-ive  commentators  to  very  strange 
shifts.  Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
broached  the  notion,  which  Julius  Africanus 
vigorously  repudiates,  that  the  genealogies  are 
imaginary  lists  designed  only  to  set  forth  the  union 
of  royal  and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others  on 
the  contrary,  to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions, 
brought  in  a  Deus  ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to 
two  uterine  brothers,  whose  mother  had  man'ied 
first  into  the  house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into 
the  house  of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were 
reconciled,  though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealo- 
gies in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
divines,  the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy 
being  Joseph's,  and  the  otliei-  Mary's,  a  theory  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many 
difiiculties  as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of 
Annius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  .Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Natlian,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered  ;  while  infidels,  fiom  I'or- 
phyry  downwards,  have  seen  m  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  JIatthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels ;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difilcultv  at  all,  if 
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only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T. — and  that  the  clues  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies : — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  i.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedisjree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  20;  "Lnke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  &c.),  and  if  these 
pedigi-ees  were  extracted  fi-om  the  public  ai'chives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why  he 
was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable  of 
being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
iuforaiation  on  this  subject  than  it  aflbrds,  we  might 
indeed  have  thouglit  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Joseph's 
forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  downwards. 
But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph— that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel — such  is  no  longer 
a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings,  had 
been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could  not 
possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 
The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence  therefore  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestiy  through 
priv^ate  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clue,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  childless,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  liis 
father  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxx^'i.  30.  Jechonias 
therefoi-e  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  (Jhrist  spring  either  from  him  or  his  fatlmr. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second  genealogy,  viz.  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the 
sitcccssiun,  not  the  strict  birth  ;  and  we  conclude 
that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias  are 
those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  moi-e  look  at  the  two  gene;ilogies  con^-inces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just ;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  fiom  the  other  ge- 
nealogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  real 
father  was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  be- 
comes therefore  perfectly  cei-tain,  that  Salathiel  of 
the  house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  .and 


that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transfeired 
as  "sons  of  Jeconiah"  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies 
coincide  in  the  name  of  JIatthan  or  Matthat  (Jlatt. 
i.  15;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Jo- 
seph was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son 
of  Abiud  (the  Juda  of  Luke.  iii.  2fi),  but  that  on 
the  failure  of  the  Une  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in 
Eleazar,  Joseph's  grandfather  Matthan  became  the 
heir  ;  that  Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli  ; 
that  Jacob  had  no  son,  and  consequently  that 
Joseph,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became 
heir  to  his  uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David. 
Thus  the  simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  ex- 
hibits that  genealogy  which  contained  the  successive 
hejrs  to  David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the 
other  exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was 
the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedi- 
gTees,  then-  agi'eements  as  well  as  their  discre- 
pancies, and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at 
all.  It  must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this 
theory  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's 
paternal  stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confinna- 
tion  from  the  names  which  compose  that  stem. 
For  if  we  begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son, 
Jilattatha,  and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was 
grandfather  to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Matta- 
thias  twice) ;  or  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  shall 
find  no  less  than  three  of  his  name  between  him 
and  Nathan  :  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing 
kind,  that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  fiom 
Nathan  in  the  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be 
(comp.  Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  jiro- 
bability  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband.''  So  that  in  point  of  fact, 
though  not  of  form,  both  the  Genealogies  ai-e  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  startling 
is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
lihesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this  dif- 
ference will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remarkable 
harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Rhesa,  who  is  named  in  St,  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 


*  nippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century, 
asserted  that  Mary  was  granddaughter  of  Matthan, 
but  by  her  mother  (Patritius,  Dissert,  ix.  &c.,  Po 
Gen.  Jcs.  Christ i). 
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margin.  Rhcxa  is  iu  ilict  not  a  iuiuil'  at  all,  but  it 
is  tlfe  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
i-:ast,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and  were 
considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See  pre- 
ceding article,  p.  672  «.)  These  princes  then  were 
exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day._  It  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  this  title,  NK'n,  Rhesa, 
should  have  been  placed  against  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence 
crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will 
then  give  Joanna,  'iwavvas,  as  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel. But  'lo>avvas  is  the  very  same  name  as 
Hananiah,  iT'^^n,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according 
to  1  Chr.  iii.^19. '  [Haxaxiaii.1  In  St.  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud),  l-liTinN, 
with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  day 
n-liT"  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah,  -in^nin,  of 
1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  actually  inter- 
changed with  Juda,  T\'^^T\\  Ezr.  iii.  9  ;  Neh.  xi.  9, 
compared  with  Ezr.  ii"!  4U  ;  1  Chr.  ix.  7),  by  the 
simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah,  iT'^OK', 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Shimci,  ''J?Dti^,  of  ver.  19  :  thus  at  the  same  time 
cutting  off  all  those  redundant  generations  which 
bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  down  some  200 
years  later  than  any  other  in  the  book,  and  long 
after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  ilatthew's  division  into  three  fouiieens  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 
inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Abraham  and  David 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew- 
reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke  reckons 
43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  tessaro- 
decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah 
— m  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from  17  to  14: 
the  dillei-ence  between  these  17  and  the  19  of  St. 
Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  manner  it  is 
obvious  that  the  generations  have  been  abridged  in 
the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to  keep  to  the 
number  14.  The  true  number  would  be  one  much 
nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without  Rhesa),  implying 
the  omission  of  about  seven  generations  in  this  last 
division.  Dr.  Mill  has  shown  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Jews  to  distribute  genealogies 
into  divisions,  each  containing  some  favourite  or 
mystiial  number,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  this, 
generations  were  either  repeated  or  left  out.  Thus 
in  I'hilo  the  generations  ti-om  Adam  to  Moses  are 
divided  into  two  decads  and  one  hebdomad,  by  the 
icpetition  of  Abraham.  But  in  a  Samaritan  poem 
the  very  same  series  is  divided  into  two  decads 
only,  by  the  omission  of  six  of  the  least  important 
names  (  Vindication,  p.  110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
othenvise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 


have  got  confused  and  'expressed  by  the  one  name 
Jechonias.  I'or  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  .Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachin 
had  no  broth.rs,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  wliom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,''  and  were  therefore  named  in  tlie  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  as 
the  same,  both  by  Creek  and  Latin  writere,  e.  g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epiphanius,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  37,  43),  and  others. 
Irenaeus  also  distinctly  asserts  that  Joseph's  gene- 
alogy, as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses  both 
Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this  identity 
of  name  has  led  to  some  corruption  in  the  text  of 
very  early  date,  and  that  the  clause  'lexovias  5e 
iyevv-qae  -rhv  'lexo'''^"-''  ^'^^  fallen  out  between 
avTou  mid  iirl  ttjs  yuer.  Ba;8.,  in  ver.  11.  The 
Cod.  Vat.  B.  contains  the  clause  only  after  BaPv- 
Xcovos  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  proper  (sec 
Alford's  G.  T.). 

The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  and  Dai'id — Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology,  from  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's 
estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years,  or 
from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Now  foi 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obviously 
therefore  either  the  chronology  or  the  genealogy  is 
wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy  (which  is 
repeated  four  times  over  without  any  variation), 
because  it  is  supported  by  ciijht  other  genealogies," 
which  all  contain  about  the  same  number  of  gene- 
rati  ns  fi-om  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as  David's 
own  line  does :  except  that,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  sons,  David's 
line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The  number  of  genera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  refened  to  is  14  in  five, 
15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  conespond  with  the 
11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other  genealogies 
where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but  not  one  whieli 
contains  more  generations.  It  is  the  province  there- 
fore of  Chronology  to  square  its  calculations  to  the 
genealogies.  It  must  suffice  here  to  assert  that  the 
shortening  the  inten-al  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  by  about  200  years,  which  brings  it  to  the 
length  indicated  by  the  genealogies,  does  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  bring  Israelitish  history 
into  hamiony  with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional 
Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of 
Edomitish  history  preserved  inCen.  xxxvi.  31 — 39, 
and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish 
history  itself.  The  following  pedigree  will  exhibit 
generations   as  given   by  the   two 
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^  See  Jer.  xxii.  11.  ferent  notices  of  his  ancestors  in  I  Sam.;  thatofSaul, 

Those  of  Zadok,  lleman,  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan,     from  1  Chr.   viii.,  ix.,  and   1  Sam.  ix.  ;  and  that  of 
ill  1  Chr.  vi.  ;  that  of  Abiathar,   made  up  from  dif-    Zab;id  in  1  Clir.  ii. 
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I 

,  called  Christ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  tVoin  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rhesa.     In- 


GENERATION 

eluding  these  two,  and  addinc;  tlie  name  of  GOD, 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  born  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  ]\Iatt.  sviii.  22  ;  with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (Quaest.  Evanij.  lib.  11).  Irenaeus, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  omitted 
Jlatthat  and  Levi,  reckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  X.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  diiferent  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2nd  vol.  De  Evan- 
geliis ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  Jesits  C/irkt ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  formd  in  Dr.  Jlill's  Vimlication  of  the  Geneal., 
and  in  Grotius'  note  on  Luke  iii.  2.3.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomaiiis,  De  Geneal.  Christi;  Hottinger, 
Dissert,  dime  de  Geneal.  Ch-isti;  G.  G.  Voss,  De 
J.  Chr.  Geneal. ;  Yardley,  On  the  Geneal.  of  J.  Chr., 
&c.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GENEEATION.  1.  ^6s^rac^  .—time,  either 
definite,  or  indetiuite.  The  primaiy  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  "IT^J  is  revolution  ;  hence  period  of  time  : 
comp.  irepioSos,  iviavrSs,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  or- 
dinary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Lat.  seculum ;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Kat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  yeare  (Gen. 
XV.  16;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilised  nations,  viz.  fi-om  thirty 
to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  generation  in 
the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv. 
16  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &c. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time  : — for  time  past, 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  7  ;  Is.  Iviii.  12;  for  time  future, 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete: — the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  =  contemporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liii. 
8  ;  see  Lowth  ad  loc. ;  Ges.  Lex. ;  better  than 
"  aeterna  generatio,"  or  "  multitudo  creditura") ; 
posterity,  especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  lii.  17, 
&c.)  ;  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19  ;  Rosenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc.  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  class  of  men  ;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  &c.) ;  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Jer.  vii. 
29,  where  "  generation  of  his  wrath  "  =  against 
which  God  is  angiy). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words  are  rendered  by 
generation: — 

•ytveffis,  yevvriixara,  yerea. 

yevtats,  properly  generatio  ;  but  in  Matt.  i.  1 
Pi$\os  Yez/eVeoij  =  nn^lD  ")QD  =  a  genealogical 
scheme. 

yevvrt/xaTa  pi.  of   'vffi'viJ.a,  Matt.   iii.    7,    &c.. 


GENESARETH 

A.  V.  generation ;   more    properly   brood,    as  the 
result  of  s:;cnoration  in  its  piiinary  sense. 

yevfo.  in  most  of  its  uses  corresponds  with  the  : 
Heb.  in. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50, 1 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "  ages"),  futtire  :  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V.  "of  old  time"),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V.  "  ages"), 
past. 

For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi.  16.  • 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see 
Luke  xvi.  8,  "  in  their  generation,"  i.  e.  in  their  i 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingeniurn,  et  ratio  hominum,"  i 
Schleusn.  Matt.  i.  17,  "  all  the  generations  ;"  either 
concrete  use,  sc.  "  familiae  sibi  invicem  succe-  [ 
dentes  ; "  or  abstract  and  definite,  according  to  the  | 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  difliculties  con- 
nected with  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord.  [Genea- 
logy.] [T.  E.  B.] 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  form  the  name 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  53,  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  ;14,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Genesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Ke- 
ceived  Greek  Text— Genesaret.  The  oldest  JMSS. 
have,  however,  T€vvr\(TapeT  in  each  of  the  three 
places.    [Gexnesaket.] 

GEN'ESIS  (n-it^'Jina  ;  reVeo-is  :  Genesis ; 
cdled  also  by  the  later  Jews  ITl''^^  '^rl'!?),  the 
first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importiuice  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Egj-pt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  baiTen  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.C.,  and  even  more.'' 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astrono- 
mical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and 
wmporary  interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rich  in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the 
race  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And 
the  Jewish  pedigi-ees  there  so  studiously  preserved 
are  hut  the  scaffolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple 
of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make 
any  pretensions  to  ^ne  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The 
Mantras,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it 
would  seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.'' 
The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scho- 
lars, is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the 
Chinese  sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
c(n-taiu  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all ;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.c."^ 

I'.ut  (ionesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collection 
of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Zenda- 
vesta, a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all 
things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintellicrible 
jumble  whose   expositors   could   twist   it   from    a 

*  Gfrorcr,  Vrgeschichtc,  i.  s.  215. 
'■  See  C'olebroke,  Asiat.  Res.  vii.  283,  and  Professor 
Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Riff-Veda. 
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cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 
philosophy .d  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a  religious 
history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  so  far  <is 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be  properly 
termed  a  history  of  the  world ;  the  latter  is  a 
history  of  tiie  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history  :  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  woild  and  of  man  ;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  mau  ;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences; of  the  promise  of  Redemption;  of  the 
gigantic  giowlh  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 
man,  its  unchangeableness  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens  ;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Kedemption  ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redempton,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understimd  it.  Of 
course  the  facts  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
historical  facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we 
would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not 
forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  we  can  underetand,  for  instance,  why  the 
history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minute- 
ness of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men 
we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  gi'eater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biogi-aphies  ot 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "the  fulness  of  the  time" 
shoidd  come.  And  hence  to  these  wandering  sheikhs 
attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest  greater  than 
that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrods  of  the  world.  The 
minutest  circumstances  of  their  lives  are  worthier 
to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 
And  this  not  merely  from  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  fi'om  his  religious  feeling 
as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived  in  the  land 
given  to  the  fathers  ;  he  looked  for  the  seed  pio- 
mised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Unity  and  Design. — That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterise  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is 
conceiTied,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  Genesis)  was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  cleai-ly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ?  Firet,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but  a 
poxtion  of  a  larger  woi'k.  The  five  books  of"  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole :  they  are  not 
merely  a  collection    of  ancient   fiagments  loosely 

"  Gfrorer,  i.  270. 

(I  Hardwick.  Christ  and  other  Masters,  iii.  i.  p.  16. 
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strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [Pen- 
tateuch.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
tliere  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  con- 
stituted "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to 
Jehovah."  With  reference  to  this  great  central 
fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  Himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
tiiem  a  law  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relation- 
ship to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious  and 
political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  their  neighbour.  Further,  a  nation  must 
have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and  the 
preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept  in 
view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chapters 
of  I'Lxodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work ;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  viz.,  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the 
entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Canaan  is 
first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though 
also  prominent  tigm-es  in  the  nan-ative,  yet  do  Isut 
inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children,  and 
Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  hke  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  fill  he  conies  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He 
does  not  ask.  Who  was  Abniham  ?  answering,  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of 
Noah ;  and  who  was  Noah  ?  &c.  But  he  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God 
who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Jehovah, 
who  commanded  His  people  to  keep  holy  the  seventh 
day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  His  people  out 
of  Kgypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  also  made  Himself  known  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In 
a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally  linked 
together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fact  gives  its 
shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct  enuncia- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we  learn  that 
all  things  were  created  by  ;md  for  Christ,  and  that 
ill  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  KJ,  17)  ;  and  that 
by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  pi  inci|ialiti("s 
and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  <  lod.     It  would 
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be  ■  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which  fells  us 
of  the  beginning  of  the  church,  not  to  tell  us  also 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world  ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  imiversal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  Himself  to 
the  first  fathei's  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
He  might  make  to  Himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  principle  of  unify  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to 
examine.  Five  piincipal  persons  are  the  pillais,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

I.  Adam. — The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet,  no 
divergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

II.  Noah. — The  history  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.). — Here  we  have  (1) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3 )  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (\i.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham. — Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-.xxv.  18). — Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of 
these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem  only 
pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  far  as  Terah  and  Abraham, 
where  the  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (si.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fami- 
lies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
fiict  that  he  was  the  fiither  of  J\loab  and  Amnion 
(xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  faniih'  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaiic.  Of  Abraham's  own 
children,  there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  &c.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah  ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1  -6,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being  here 
severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's  life, 
the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in  the 
channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  Isaac. — Isaac's  life  (x.xv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Lven  when  Nahor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob. — The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.  I). — Heie,  after  Isivic's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative,  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii-1). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  pmpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
]ilace  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  tiiis  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.     'l"hc  history  of  that  chosen 
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seed  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  intmiirets  man's  relation  to  (iod.  By  its 
light  all  othei-s  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  jNleanwhile  as  the  different  fami- 
lies drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is.  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  there  certiiin 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
mass  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of 
ancient  ft-agments  without  order  or  arrangement. 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  ti'om  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author  ? 

C.  Integrity. — This  is  the  next  question  we  have 
to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of  design, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the  same 
hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
author  availeil  himself  in  its  composition  of  earlier 
documents  ?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical 
investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have  been 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now^  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  ciitical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  difi'e- 
rent  both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (accoixling  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are 
evidentl}'  separate  documents  transplanted  in  their 
original  form  without  coiTectiou  or  moditication  into 
the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
unifoiTTiity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
inscriptions  which  ai-e  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  V.  1,  \'i.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

.J.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names, 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Elahim  in  others,  is 
characteristic  of  two  different  wTitere ;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction  it  has  been  observed  fall 
in  with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
theory.  All  this  is  quite  in  haimony  with  what 
we  might  have  expected  d  priori,  viz.,  that  if 
Hoses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the 
book  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
traditions  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might 
luLvc  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be 
much  earlier  than  lloses.  That  they  were  written 
we  infer  from  the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Pentateuch.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  manv  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  howevei', 
having  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinc- 
tion. Subsequently  P^ichhorn  adopted  this  theory, 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one 
i'llohistic,  and   the  other  .Tchcvistic,  were  the  main 
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sources  of  the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether 
exclude  othei-s.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuously  opposed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobel.  Tuch,  Delitzsch,  &c.,  think 
that  tiro  original  documents  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  fbnn,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Elohist.  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and 
Havemick  contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  for  the  existence  of  dift'erent  documents. 
The  evidence  already  alluded  to  is  strong  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  an  honest 
histoinan  should  seek  to  make  his  work  more 
valuable  by  embodying  in  it  the  most  ancient 
records  of  his  race ;  the  higher  the  value,  which 
they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more  anxious  would 
he  be  to  presene  them  in  their  original  foiin. 
Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.  In 
one  instance  we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission, 
ii.  4,  where  the  uiscription  seems  to  promise  a 
larger  cosmogony.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  to 
explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  monument. 
And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  so 
complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  documents, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them.  The  latrt- 
writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Elohistic  account  inbict,  thought  fit  to  blend  and 
inteisperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  (^Die  Quellen 
der  Genesis),  in  chap,  vii.:  vers.  1-10  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist ;  but  whilst  he  admits 
this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  colouring  in  the  naiTative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is 
very  doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  where  there  is  the  same  difHculty  in 
assigning  their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus 
in  sections  generally  recognised  as  Jehovistic,  chaps. 
xii.,  siii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a 
phrase  occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  dilTerent 
origin,  as  xii.  n,  xiii.  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies, 
however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for 
them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent 
documents  which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to 
recommend  it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengsten- 
berg and  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to 
accoimt  for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  tiie 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  ai-e  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Slosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  coutendmg  against  the  theory  of  difierent 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  con\-inced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  defcich  its  integral 
poitions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.  This  has  been  very 
well  argual  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis,  Allgein.  Einl. 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Ilupfeld  {Die  Quellen  der 
Genesis),  Knobel,  au<l  Delitzsch. 
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HiipfeW,  however,  whose  anal3'sis  is  very  care- 
ful, thinks  that  lie  can  discover  traces  of  three 
original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a 
later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  pel  son,  who  acted  as  eilitor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypo- 
theses above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators 
differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the  Book,  one 
pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic,  which  another 
with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are  characterized 
by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so: — Chap,  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth)  ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  cccui-s  ;  vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah)  ;  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver,  16;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood)  ;  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah)  ;  xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  how^ever,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1 ,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times ;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  history) ; 
XX.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where  again  we 
have  Jeho^-ah  once  and  Elohim  four  times,  and 
Haelohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and  Ish- 
mael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah  ;  xxi.  22-34 
(Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where  Je- 
hovah is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once ;  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shad- 
dai  once ;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice  ;  xxx-iii.-xxxvii.  (Jacob's  re- 
conciliation with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites, 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into 
Egypt).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
large  portions  of  this  section  the  Divine  name  does 
not  occur  at  all.  (See  below.)  xl.-l.  (history  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt)  :  here  we  have  Jehovah  once  only 
(xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's  oppression  iu  Egypt, 
and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim  ;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once  ;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  &c.)  ;  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9  ;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing)  ;  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons)  ;  x.  (the.  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  fi-om  Noah)  ;  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion  oi" 
tongues)  ;  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Canaan,  and  then  into  Egyjit)  ;  xjii. 
(Abram's  separation  from  Lot)  ;  xv.  (Abram's  faith, 
sacrifice,  and  covenant)  ;  xvi.  (Hagar  and  Ishmael), 
where  ''X")  7K  once;  xviii.— xix.  28  (visit  of  the 
three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomoirah)  ;  xxiv.  (betrothal  of  Uebekah  and 
Isaac's  marriage)  ;  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's  sons, 
his  ^nsit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives)  ;  xxvii.  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Haelohim ; 
XXX.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where  how- 

'  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning  i  sentence.  In  the  beginning' — put  that  beginning 
of  the  root  XIIl.  wliich  does  not  necessarily  mean  j  when  you  will — God,  already  existent,  created.  But 
creation  out  of  nothing  (thou(^h  it  is  never  used  but  I  at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God, 
of  a  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  the    according  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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ever  Jehovah  only  once  ;  xxxviii.  (Judah's  iiicest)  ; 
xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  I'otiphar's  house 
and  in  the  prison)  ;  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moses'  return 
to  Egypt)  ;  V.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  38),  and  it  occurs 
20  times  ;  the  name  Elohim  Ijeing  found  three 
times  in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  V.  "the  most  high  God"),  and  only  once,  in 
Abram's  mouth,  "  Jehovah  the  most  high  God," 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac)  ;  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel)  ;  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob)  ;  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel) ;  [Ex.  iii.  l-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  in  connexion 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4  ;  whereas  El, 
El-Shaddai,  &c.,  occur  most  freiiuently  in  the 
Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur: — Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity. — Luther  used  to  say,  "  Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  de- 
tract from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of  un- 
dying interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many  gene- 
rations, makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants.  To 
enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would  be 
impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations  ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the 
foraier.  There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the 
Divine  Creator  and  His  work.  God  is  before  all 
things,  God  creates °  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime 
assertion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 
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iiriiicijtles  ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  coii- 
toi'.nd  (lod  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a  kind  ot"  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  whicli 
intbrms  the  mass.  Both  these  theoiies,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
piiilosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  o-rosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Babylo- 
nians, ai-e  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  did'erence 
between  the  Biblical  record  of  creation,  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  sulfice  to  men- 
tion certain  particulars  in  which  the  supei-iority  of 
tlie  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly  acknow- 
ledges the  personality  and  unity  of  God.  Secondly, 
here  only  do  we  find  recognised  a  distinct  act  of 
creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the  calling 
into  existence  out  of  nothmg  the  whole  material 
universe.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only  a  clear  inti- 
mation of  that  great  law  of  progress  which  we  find 
everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creation  as 
given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  pei-fect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  developed  forais. 
Fourthlv,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal"  Creator  an<l  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love :  for  God  looks 
upon  His  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(b.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
the  results  of  modei-n  discoveiy  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a 
general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance, 
that  light  could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun, 
or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  whicli  would 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life ; 
whereas  the  Jlosaic  naiTative  makes  light  created 
on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third,  and 
the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  aa  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 
the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of 
laws :  but  wheu  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws 
may  have  sufl'ered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  born  and  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  influenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  st;iges  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without- any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certaiii  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created 
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on  the  fourth  day.     It  mai/  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those 
periods  is.  ^o  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  crecdion  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  tliis  geology  con- 
fiiTiis.  But  God,  after  six  j)eriods  of  creative  activity, 
entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  His  work  has 
been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Redemption.*^ 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  coiTespond- 
ing  geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.=  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.'' 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business  therefore  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physicaj 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  fimiament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were  be- 
neath, we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  coiTespond- 
ing  to  the  "  watere  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the.  fact  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 
vance beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest, 
that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  no 
new  species  have  come  into  being  ;  these  are  state- 
ments not  only  not  dispi'oved,  but  the  two  last  of 
them  at  least  amply  confirmed  by  geological  re- 
search.' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge  very  similar  re- 
marks apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  veision  of 
these  facts,'coloured  by  local  circumstances  and  em- 
bellished accordiiig  to  the  poetic'  or  philosophic  spirit 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken 


'  Hence  the  force  of  onr  Lord's  argument,  very 
generally  misunderstood,  in  John  v.  17. 

'  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  is  hy  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  in  his  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  No  man 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  .\nd  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
three  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
of  gcologj".  Another  writer,  Mr.  Jl'Causland,  who 
has  adopted  his  view,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  the 


six  days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

■"  As  Professor  Powell  does  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

'  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite 
which  is  discovered  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks 
is  not  the  lowest  type  of  organic  being  :  but  lower 
forms  may  have  perished  without  leaving  traces 
behind  them.  And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  nar- 
rative as  that  of  Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect 
minute  accuracy  :  in  the  main  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  as  we  advr.nce  from  tlie  lower  to  the  higher 
strata,  we  find  a  corresponding  advance  in  organic 
deposits. 
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root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of 
the.'e  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
eai'hest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  gi-eater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  reli|j:inia 
aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  tnie. 

Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.,  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether  with  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  Pliilo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an 
allegory,  fi-amed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  but  convepng  to  us  a  deeper 
spii  itual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not 
to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  over- 
look the  very  important  bearing  which  this  narrative 
has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
world  and  of  Israel.  Delitzsch  well  says,  "  The  story 
of  the  Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered 
over  the  world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted 
and  mixed  it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history, 
their  mythology,  although  it  has  never  so  completely 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  spirit,  that  you  can- 
not recognise  it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it 
preserves  the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world- 
wide fact :  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every 
man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 
only  because  it  covered  what  was  then  the  knowu 
world :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
ail  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  then  inha- 
bited :  and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the 
geological  difficulty  as  well  as  other  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  ark,  and  the  number  of  animals,  dis- 
appear with  this  interpretation.    [See  NOAH.] 

(;5.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  Rave  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accm-acy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abmidantly 
coiTobo  rated. 

Whatever  intei-pretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs 
Nimnid  ^  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence i^rroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  i-ate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  iv.  8  ; 
Euseb.  Fraep.   Ev.    ix.   14).      The   later  myths 


''  As  (riven  by  M.  Oppert  in  a  Paper  read  before 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature. 
"■  Die  Viilkertiifcl  der  Genesis. 
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concerning  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods 
are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  {Genesis,  p.  313),  that 
"  the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  pen-ersion  of 
the  history,  not  the  histoiy  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bond 
pde  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
Ciitalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
devoted  a  volume  "•  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  assigns 
to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and 
1000  B.C. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  earned  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  veiy  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
gi-eatest  philologists  °  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  has 
been  effected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
greiit  families.  This  classification  however  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  H.-xm,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  f^ict  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said, 
to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has 
been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  nariative. 
Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of 
the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features  no  doubt 
present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another.  See 
xii.  10-20,  XX.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said,  besides 
containing  certain  improbabilities  of  statement,  are 
clearly  only  three  diflerent  versions  of  the  same 
story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  are  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologi- 
cally so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  s;ime 
manner?  All  men  repeat  tliemselves,  and  even 
repeat  their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is 
sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions 
whicli  he  can  control.  Was  not  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way 
improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abi- 
melech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner?  Abraham  too  might 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice  ; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have 
copied  his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.     To 

"  As  Bopp,  Lepsius,  Burnouf,  &c.  See  Renan, 
Ilistoirc  (Ics  Lanyucs  Scmitiques,  1.  v.  c.  2,  3. 
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s;iy,  as  the  most  recent  exjwsitor  of  this  Book  has 
(lone,  that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to 
represent  an  idea,  such  as  "  the  sanctity  of  matri- 
mony," that  "in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordi- 
nated to  ideas,"  &c.,  is  to  cut  np  by  the  very  roots 
the  historical  character  of  the  Book.  The  mythical 
theory  is  preferable  to  this ;  for  that  leaves  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embel- 
lished or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition." 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life  ;  that 
consequently  she  would  have  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of  i 
his  credibility.     The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the  ' 
shade  of  some  spreading   tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and   herds,    the   free  and  generous  hospitality   to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
cave  of  jMachpelah  for  a  burial-place, — we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.     So  again,  what  caii  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael ,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant   with   Kebekah,    or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachel  at  the  well  of  flai-an  ?     There  is  a  fidelity 
m  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reailing  history,  not  fable.     Or  can  anything 
moie  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Jlelchisedec  ?     The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  "  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  &c., 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  archaic  fonns  of  names  of  places,   Bela  for 
Zoar  ;  Chatzatzon  Tamar  for  Engedi ;   Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King's  Vale ;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot   which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  expression  "  Abrara  the  Hebrew;" 
are  reraarkiible  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.     So  also  are  the  names  of  the  diHereut 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan  ; 
the  Rephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Jos.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the   Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  1(5,  I 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  pictm-e 
is  Abraliam's  "arming  his  trained  servants"  (xiv. 
l-t) — a  plnase  which  occurs  no  where  else — and  j 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  llelchisedec.  I 
"  Simple,  cilm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest-  ] 
king  of  the  Divine  history."     The  representations  i 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  {Sijmh.  iv.  378),  i 
fall   very    far  short  of  this.     And  as   Haveniick  i 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theocratic  , 
invention  ;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  ' 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy.    Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
"  the   most  high    God,    Possessor  of  heaven   and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but 
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not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight 
but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distinguishes 
the  historian  from  the  faljulist. 

Passing  or.  to  a  later  portion  of  the  Book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  Ibreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds ;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  from  other  sources,  fonned  a  distinct 
caste)  ;  the  existence  of  caste ;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood ;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
which  had  once  belonged  to  ftee  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
firiestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard ot  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalm- 
ing (though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken 
of  with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
historian. 

E.  Author  and  date  of  composition. — It  will  be 
seen,  fiom  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labour  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the  ma- 
terials he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modern 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  diflerent  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reseiTe  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

GENNE'SAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (rb  &'5a.p 

Fevvricrap ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  7,  ra  iiSaru  ra 
Tevv7](ra.pa  Key.  ;  Aqua  Genesar),  1  JIacc.  xi.  67. 
[Gennesaret.] 

GENNES'ARET,  SEA  OF  (AiV^tj  Uvvr,- 
(Tapfr,  Luke  v.  1  ;  vSoip  Tei'i'Ticrdp,  1  Jlacc.  xi. 
67),  called  in  the  0.  T.  "the  Sea  of  Chinnereth," 
or  "  Cinneroth,"  Num.  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Josh.  xii.  3), 
fi'om  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  In  the  later  Hebrew 
we  always  find  the  Greek  form  "IDJ'5,  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  0^33^  though 
some  derive  the  word  from  Gannah,  "  a  garden," 
and  Sharon,  the  name  of  a  plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  (Onom.  s.  v.  'S.aptiv  ;  Keland,  pp.  193, 
259).  Josephus  calls  it  Vivvrfffaplriv  Xifjivijv 
{Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1);  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
its  common  name  at  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  755  ;  Plin.  v.  16  :  Ptol.  v.  15).  At 
its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fei-tile 
plain  callal  "Gennesaret"  {yriv  Tivvi)(Tapir,  Matt, 
xiv.  34),  fiom  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  @a\a(rcra  Trjs  TaKiXaias,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18  ;  JIark  vii.  31 ;  John  vi.  1) ;  and 


°  If  the  view  of  Delitzsch  is  correct,  that  xii.  10-20    written  documents,  this  may  to  some  minds  explain 
is  Jehovistic  ;  xx.,  Eloliistie  (with  a  Jchovistic  addi-  |  the  repetition  of  the  story, 
lion,  ver.  18)  ;  xxvi.  1-13,  Jchovistic,  but  taken  from  ! 
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©oAaffffa  rrjs  Ti^epidSos,  tVom  the  celebrated  city 
(John  vi.  1).  pAisebius  calls  it  Alfxvri  Ti/Sepj^s 
i^Onom.  s.  V.  'Zapciv;  see  also  Cyr.  in  Jes.  i.  5). 
It  is  a  curious  tiact  that  all  the  numerous  names 
given  to  (his  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.     Its  modern  name  is  Bahr  Tuhanyeh 

In  Josh.  xi.  2  "  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  " 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  17  ;  Josh.  xii. 
3)  ;  and  "  tlie  plains"  aie  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  was  spent 
in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its 
shores  stood  Capernaum,  "  His  own  city  "  (Matt.  iv. 
13) ;  on  its  shore  he  called  His  first  disciples  from 
their  occupation  as  fishennen  (Luke  v.  1-11);  and 
near  its  shores  He  spake  m;iuy  of  His  parables,  and 
performed  many  of  His  miracles.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No 
less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the 
lake ;  while  numerous  large  villages  dotted  the 
plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  424). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geogi'aphical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
.Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  {B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7)  ;  and  Pliny  says  it 
measured  xvi.  M.  P.  by  vi.  (^N.  H.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  srarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  of  the  great  Joi'dan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less 
than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  (Robin- 
son, Pal.  i.  613).  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a  uniform  slope 
from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On  the  east  the 
banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  destitute  of  ver- 
dure and  of  foliage,  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines, 
but  quite  flat  along  the  summit ;  forming  in  fact 
the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of  Bashan. 
On  the  north  there  is  a  giadual  descent  from  this 
table-land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  then  a 
gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  The 
western  bariks  are  less  regular,  yet  they  present  the 
same  general  features — plateaus  of  difl'erent  altitudes 
breaking  down  abruptly  to  the  shore.  The  scenery 
has  neither  grandeur  nor  beauty.  It  wants  features, 
and  it  wants  variety.  It  is  bleak  and  monotonous, 
especially  so  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  high.  The  golden  tints  and  purple  shadows  of 
evening  help  it,  but  it  looks  best  during  a  thunder- 
storm, such  as  the  writer  has  often  witnessed  in 
early  spring.  The  cliffs  and  rocks  along  the  shores 
are  mostly  a  hard  porous  basalt,  and  the  whole 
basin  has  a  scathed  volcanic  look.  Tlie  frequent 
earthquakes  prove  that  the  elements  of  destruction 
are  still  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a 
copious  warm  founUiin  near  the  site  of  Tiberias, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1837  both  the  qumitity  and  temperature 
of  the  water  were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
(ialilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.     Snow  vciy  rarely  falls,  and  though 
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it  often  whitens  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thorny  lote-tree  grows 
among  the  basalt  rocks  ;  palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (comp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  is  exposed  to 
the  powerful  i-ays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  it  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan  which  ruslies  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  got  m  the  Nile,  such  as  the  Silurus, 
the  Mugil,  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Spams 
Galilacus  {Reise,\>^.  181,  412  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph. 
B.J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soil  of 
the  smTounding  country,  is  sadly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  times,  and 
even  with  it  there  is  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  round  the  game  wth  a 
jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bi-ead- 
crumbs  are  mixed  up  with  bi-chlorid  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water ;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias  !  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  432.) 

A  "mournful  and  solitary  silence"  now  reigns 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Gennesai'et,  which 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  and 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  I'uins ;  one,  Magdala,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half-a-dozen  mud  hovels  ;  and  Tiberias 
alone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its  former 
prosperity.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GENNE'TJS  {Tevvalos,  Alex.  Tevve6s  ;  Gcn- 
naeus),  father  of  Apollonius,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  ((TTpaT^yo'i)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysias  was  go- 
vernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  (7^1'- 
voLos  =  well-born),  and  has  "des  edleu  Apollonius." 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament.— The  He- 
brew "'iii  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  pi.  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  by  Gentiles  and  Heathen. 

D''iil,  the  nations,  the  sm-romrding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  In 
(ien.  X.  5  it  occurs  in  its  most  indefinite  sense  =  the 
far-distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarism.  In  Lev.,  Deut.,  Ps.  the  tenn  is  applied 
to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which  Israel 
came  into  contact ;  its  meaning  grows  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  expeiience, 
and  more  or  less  invidious  according  to  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the  Prophets  it 
attains  at  once  its  most  comprehensive  and  its 
most  hostile  view  ;  hostile  in  presence  of  victorious 
rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to  the  triumphs 
of  a  spiritu;d  future. 

Notwithstuiding  the  disagreeable  connotation  of 
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the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
])lural  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  So 
(Jen.  X.  5  (see  above);  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Josh.  xii. 
'-'li  ;  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  2:!,  "  the  king  of  the 
nations  of  Gilgal,"  A.  V.  ;  better  with  (iesenins 
"the  king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  whe]e  pro- 
hjibly,  as  afteiTvards  in  Galilee,  foreigners,  Gentiles, 
were  settled  among  the  Jews. 

For  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  comp.  ]\Iatt.  iv. 
15   with    Is.  ix.   1,  where  A.  V.  "Galilee   of  the 

nations."  In  Heb.  Q^iiri  7vll,  the  "  circle  of  the 
Gentiles;"  kot'  i^ox'fiv,  Pwiil,  ha-Galeel ;  whence 

the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  district  which  was 
largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Gen.  xiv.  1  may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,  "  nations  of  the  West "  generally. 

II.  New  Testament. — 1.  The  Greek  idvos  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (JIatt.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Acts  ii.  5,  i&c),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke 
vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c.  ;  comp.  Mjl,  supr.)  It  is  only 
in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heb.  D''iil,  heathen, 
gentiles  (comp.  edvos,  heathen,  ethnic)  :  in  Matt. 
xxi.  43  iduei  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  "  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  sense  {e.g.  Rom.  xi.  1,3;  Eph. 
iii.  1,  G). 

2.  EWiji*,  John  vii.  35,  rj  Staairopa  rSiv 
'EWrjvciii/,  "  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles," Kom.  iii.  9,  'lovSaiovs  Kal  "EAA-nvas,  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word  ;  sometimes  rendeiing  it  by  Greek  (Acts 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.''l2),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  s.  32), 
inserting  Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
'EWtji/  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1,3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  Tlie  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3  ;  Acts  xviii.  17  ;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13  'EWijuia-- 
fiSs  appears  as  synonymous  with  a\\o(pv\icriu.6s 
(comp.  vi.  9) ;  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  the  LXX.  renders 

D^Plti'pS  by"EA\r}ras;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith  irphs  "EWr/vas,  and  KaO' 
'EWifvoiv.     [Greek  ;  Heathen.]      [T.  E.  B.] 

GENU'BATH  (nn^a  ;  Vavr)^(i.e ;  Genuhath), 
the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the  royal  family, 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes, 
the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  goveraed  Egypt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  liavid  (1  K.  xi.  20  ; 
comp.  16).  Genubath  was  born  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the  queen  herself;  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment, on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of  Edomite  chronicle  in 
which  this  is  contained  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  Gen.  xxxvl.  Genubath 
is  not  again  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 

GE'ON  (VtiHv  ;  Gehon),  i.  e.  Gihon,  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden ;  introduceil,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Nile,  into  a  figure  in  the  praise  of 
wisdom,    Ecclus.   xxiv.   27.      This   is   morelv   tlie 
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Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name,  the  same  which 
is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  13. 

GE'RA  (X")J1 ;  T-qpa.),  one  of  the  "sons,"  i.e.  de- 
scendants, of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
as  already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration 
into  Egypt.  He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 
[Bela.]  The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  very 
corrupt ;  and  the  diflerent  Gei-as  there  named  seem 
to  reduce  themselves  into  one, — the  same  as  the 
son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as 
the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  as  the 
ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed  David  [Becher], 
is  probably  also  the  same  person.  Gera  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Benjamite  families  in 
Num.  xxvi.  38-40 ;  of  which  a  very  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head 
of  a  separate  family,  but  was  included  among  the 
Belaites;  it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some 
of  Bela's  sons  should  be  so  included,  othei-wise 
there  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.  Dr. 
Kalisch  has  some  long  and  rather  pei-plexed  ob- 
servations on  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regards  the 
sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  two 
lists  agree  very  well  as  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned. .  For  the  only  discrepance  that  remains, 
when  the  absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list 
in  Num.  is  thus  explained,  is  that  for  the  two 
names  Tii^  and  K'K")  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  wo 
have  the  one  name  D"l"inX  (Ahiram)  in  Num.  If 
this  last  were  written  DtJ"),  as  it  might  be,  the 
two  texts  would  be  almost  identical,  especially  if 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which  the 
shin  closely  resembles  the  mem.  That  Ahiram  is 
right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  elsewhere 
of  liosh,  which  in  fact  is  not  a  proper  name. 
[Ro.SH.]  The  conclusion  therefore  seems  certain 
that  t^'NTlTIN  in  Gen.  is  a  mere  clerical  eiTor,  and 
that  there  is  perfect  agi-eement  between  the  two 
lists.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows  Rosh,  yiz. 
Muppim,  the  initial  in  is  an  error  for  sh.  It  should 
be  Shuppim,  as  in  Num.  xxvi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 
The  final  m  of  Ahiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shup- 
pim, have  thus  been  transposed.  To  the  remarks 
made  under  Becher  should  be  added  that  the  gi-eat 
destruction  of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx. 
may  account  for  the  intro'. action  of  so  many  new 
names  in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii. 
and  viii.,  of  which  several  seem  to  be  women's 
Dames.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GERAH.  [Measures.] 
GE'RAE  ("ni  ;  Tipapa;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12, 
§1),  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occui"s 
chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1 ,  xxvi.  1,6);  also  inci- 
dentally in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 14  In  Genesis  the  people 
are  spoken  of  as  Philistines  ;  but  their  habits  appear, 
in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral  than  tiny  subse- 
quently were.  Yet  they  ai-e  even  then  warlike,  since 
Abimelech  was  "  a  captain  of  the  host,"  who  appears 
from  his  fixed  title,  "  Phichol,"  like  that  of  the  king, 
"Abimelech,"  to  be  a  permanent  officer  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  32,  xxvi.  26,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local 
description,  xxi.  1,  "between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is 
probably  meant  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
these  pastoral  Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  Avas  then 
Gerar,  ranged, although  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  their  territory  embraced  all  the  interval  between 
those  cities.  It  must  have  trenched  on  the  "  soc.th  " 
or  "  south  country  "  of  Inter  Palestine.   From  a  com- 
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parison  of  sxi.  S'2  with  xxvi.  23,  2G,"  Beersheba 
would  seem  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  territory, 
find  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.E.  For  its 
southern  boundary,  thousch  very  imcertain,  none  is 
more  probable  than  the  Wadys  El  Arish  ("  River  of 
Egypt ")  and  El  'Ain ;  south  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring "  wilderness  of  Paran"  (xx.  15,  xxi.  22, 
34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to  begin.  Isaac  was 
most  probably  born  in  Gerar.  The  great  crops 
which  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still 
contains  some  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi. 
2,  xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells  mentioned 
by  Robinson  (i.  190)  may  represent  those  digged 
by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  18-22).'' 
Williams  {Ilohj  City,  i.  46)  speaks  of  a  Joorf  el 
Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E.  of  Gaza, 
and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern  limit 
of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town ;  but  the 
range  of  that  territory  need  not  be  so  far  narrowed 
as  to  make  the  Wadij  Ihihaiheh  an  impossible  site, 
as  Robinson  thinks  it  (see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i. 
and  i.  197),  for  Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady 
el  Jerw  laid  down  S.  of  the  wadys  above-named, 
and  running  into  one  of  tliom ;  but  this  is  too  far 
south  (Robinson,  i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a 
possible  site.  The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost 
any  impoitmit  wady  within  the  limits  indicated ; 
but  if  the  above-mentioned  situation  for  the  wells 
be  not  rejected,  it  would  tend  to  designate  the 
Wady  el  Ain.  Robinson  (ii.  44)  appears  to  prefer 
the  W.  es  Scheria,  running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza. 
Eusebius  {de  sit.  ^  nom.  loc.  Heh.  s.  v.)  makes 
Gerar  25  miles  S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would 
be  about  the  latitude  of  Beersheba  ;  but  see  Je- 
rome, Lib.  quaest.  Heh.  Gen.  Ixii.  3.  Bered  (xvi. 
14)  may  perhaps  have  lain  in  this  territory'.  In  1 
Chr.  iv.  39,  the  LXX.  read  Gerar,  els  tV  Fepapa, 
for  Gedor ;  a  substitution  which  is  not  without 
some  claims  to  support.  [Bered;  Beersheba; 
Gedor.]  [H.  H.] 

GER'ASA    {Tfpaaa,    Ptol.  ;    Fepda-cra,    Not. 

Eccles.  ;  Arab.  Jerash,    i,^,-^).     This  name  does 

not  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Received  Text  of 
the  N.  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
Matt.  viii.  28,  "  Gerasenes"  supersedes  "  Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Peraea  (.Toseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Coelesyria  and  region  of  Deoa- 
polis  (.Steph.  s.  v.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (E)piph.  adv. 
If  ler. ;  Origen.  in  Johan.).  These  ^'arious  state- 
ments do  not  arise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of 
Palestine  was  better  known  than  Gerasa.  It  is 
situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gileiid,  20  miles  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the 
ancient  Rabbath-Ammon.  Several  MSS.  read  Fe- 
paffrjvaiv  instead  of  repyearivSiy,  in  Matt.  viii.  28  ; 
but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  mnncles 
having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  reading 
Tepaa-qvSiv  be  the  true  one,  tlje  X'^P°->  "<iistrict," 
must  then  liave  been  very  large,  including  Gadara 
and  its  en\-irons  ;  and  Mattlievv  thus  uses  a  broader 
appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 
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cific  one.  This  is  not  improliable ;  as  Jerome  (ad 
Obad.)  states  that  Gileiid  was  in  his  day  called 
Gerasa ;  and'  Origen  affirms  that  TepaffrjvSiv  was 
the  ancient  reading  {0pp.  iv.  p.  140).    [Gadara.] 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  been  captured  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  {circ. 
B.C.  85 ;  .Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  Jews  burned  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Caesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  the  Romans ; 
and  it  had  scarcely  recovered  fiom  this  calamity 
when  the  Emperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius, 
his  general,  to  capture  it.  Annius,  having  carried 
the  city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
escape,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §1).  It  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  which  give 
it  a  place  among  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendovir  to  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (a.d.  138-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  There  are 
no  traces  of  their  architecture — no  mosks,  no  inscrip- 
tions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All  here 
is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic  ;  every  structure 
remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it — ruinous  and  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan,  'fhey  aie 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  a  high  luidulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zurha  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  A  little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
valley,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  deserted  city. 
The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking  ;  and 
such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The  long  colon- 
nade running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the 
forimi ;  the  groups  of  colimms  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples ; 
tlie  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres  ;  and  the  vast  field 
of  shapeless  ruins  rising  gi-adually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side — all  combine  in  forming  a  pictm-e  such  as 
is  rarely  equalled.  The  form  of  thq,city  is  an  irre- 
gular square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion 
of  wliich,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect;  and  within  the  city  \\\i- 
\vM\h  of  two  himdred  and  thirty  columns  remain 
on  their  pedestals.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gerasa 
are  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal. ; 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  /Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribes:  i;itter's  Pal.  undSyr.).  "[J.  L.  P.] 

GERGESE'NES,  Matt.  viii.  28.    [Gadara  .] 


where  Abraham  did  so,  the  former  bcinp  called  • 
opKou,  the  latter  '|)pe'ap  opxicrfioO. 


"  The  well  where  Isaac  and  Abimelech  covenanted        •>  The  stoppina:  wells  is  a  device  still  resorted  to  by 
distinguished  by  the   LXX.   from  the   Beersheba    the  liedouins,  to  make  a  country  untenable  by  a  neigh- 
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GERGESI'TES,  THE  (of  rfpyicraioi ;  Vulg. 
omits),  Jud.  V.  lij.     [(iiiiiiAsiirrr.s.J 

GERIZ'IM  (always  D'-n.rnn,  har-Gerizzim, 

tlie  mountain  of  the  Gei-izzites,  from  ^nil,  G'rizzi, 

dwellers  in  a  shorn  {i.  e.  desert)  land,  from  T^il^ 

garaz,  to  cut  off;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by 
David,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  Fapi^iv ;  Gariziin),  a 
mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  conjunction  with 
INIount  Kbal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  solemnity 
upon  the  entiance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
piomised  land.  High  places  had  a  peculiar  charm 
attached  to  them  in  the.se  days  of  external  observ- 
ance. The  law  was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the 
blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon 
Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the  tribes — Simeon,  Le\-i 
(but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribes,  Levi's 
actual  place  pi'obably  was  as  assigned  below),  Judah, 
Issachar,  .Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were  to  take  their 
stand  upon  the  former  to  bless  ;  and  six,  namely — 
Keuben,  Gad,  A.sher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali — 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-13). 
Apparentl}^  the  Ark  halted  mid-way  between  the 
two  mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with 
Joshua  for  their  coryphaeus.  He  read  the  blessings 
and  cursings  successivelj-  (Josh.  viii.  33,  34),  to  be 
re-echoed  by  the  Levites  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  responded  to  by  the  tribes  in  their  double 
arra}'  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Cu- 
riously enough,  only  the  formula  for  the  curses  is 
given  (ibid.  v.  14-2(5)  ;  and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and 
not  Gerizim,  where  the  altar  of  whole  unwrought 
stone  was  to  be  built,  and  where  the  huge  plastered 
stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  limits  them  to  the  bless- 
ings and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon 
them  were  to  be  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii.  4-6) — a 
significant  omen  for  a  people  entering  jo3'ously 
upon  their  new  inheritance,  and  yet  the  song  of 
Moses  abounds  with  forebodings  still  more  sinister 
and  plain-spoken  (Deut.  x.\xii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  defined  the 
localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  Standing  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  ]Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks :  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  (i.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal  (i.  e.  whose  tenitoi-y — not  these 
mountains — commenced  over  against  Gilgal — see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh?"  .  .  .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision  :  for  in  Gen. 
xii.  6  "the  plain  (LXX.  'oak')  of  Moreh"  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  "  the  place  of  Sichem  or 
Shechem "  (N.  T.  Sychem  or  Sychar,  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Keland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizim,  in  Ugol.  Thesaur.  p.  dccxxv., 
m  Josephus  the  fonn  is  Sicima),  and  accordingly 
Judg.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  "  the 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  "  hill  of  Moreh," 
mentionetl  in  the  histoiy  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  farther  south 
(comp.  c.  vi.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in  placing  Ebal 
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and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the 
Samaiitans  with  grave  error  for  atiimiing  tlicm  to 
be  near  N'eapolis?  (Reland,  Dissert.,  as  above,  p. 
dccxx.^i.  O*'  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely, 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans  ; 
otherwise  these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken 
very  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  ineconcileable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
moi'e  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  A i  to  Shechem, 
through  a  hostile  country,  to  perfomi  the  above 
solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon  afterwards 
to  Gilgal,  as  to  have  been  tbund  there  by  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  6;  comp.  viii.  30-35).  Yet 
the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not  so  long 
(under  two  days'  journey).  Neither  can  the  in- 
terval implied  in  the  context  of  tlie  fornier  passage 
have  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the  modern 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  mis- 
placed. The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  at 
Shechem"  (Stanley,  S.  4'  P.  238,  note),  is  still 
more  easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings 
and  curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley — thus  abridging 
the  distance  by  one-half — and  not  by  the  six  tribes 
on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How  indeed 
could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides  women 
and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg.  xx.  2 
and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
space  ?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  "  sub 
dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  have  been  neces- 
sarily more  acute,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude  thei-efore  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed 
— in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  naiTa- 
tive,  asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
his  (^Praep.  Evang.  ix.  22),  quotes  some  lines  from 
Theodotus,  in  which  the  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  is  described  with  great  force  and  accuracy : 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  does 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapohs,  the 
well  of  .Lacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  {Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsily 
(IJeland,  Palest,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503);  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Caesarea  expressly 
asserts  that  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  {De  Aedif. 
V.  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak  of  Gerizim 
(v.  Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8), 
but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  se- 
parated from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove;  nor 
again,  that  Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can 
scarce  be  called  now  ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same 
proverb  for  verdure  and  gushing  rills  fonnerly, 
that  it  is  now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards 
Nablus.  It  is  a  fer  more  important  question  whether 
Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on  which  Abudiam  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  .\xii..  2,  and 
sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Jloriab  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh :  see  Corn, 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  and  that  antccedcnt/i/  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the 
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mountains"  in  its  vicinity — a  consideration  wliich 
of  itself  would  natuniily  point  to  the  locality, 
already  kuowTi  to  Abi'aham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the  high  land  ;" 
and  therefore  consistently  "  the  land  of  adoration," 
or  "  religious  worship,"  as  it  is  variously  explained. 
That  all  these  intei-pretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison) upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  gi-ound  ; 
but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about"  it,  cannot  be 
seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance  ;  nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  fmest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2500  feet  (Arrowsmith,  Geograph.  Diet,  of  the 
H.  S.  p.  145),  "the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  "  (Stanley,  S.  4'  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  of 
plain  (the  Makhna)  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  its  feet.  Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "  pi'eseut  to  a  traveller  advancing  up 
the  Philistnie  plain"  (ibid.  p.  252) — the  direction 
from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlooked.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr.  Porter  thinks 
{Handbook  of  S.  ^  P.  i.  339),  that  he  should 
have  started  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34 — 
"the  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c.  xx.  15). 
Then,  "  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  atar  oft'"  (ibid. 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  always 
in  view,  he  would  proceed  to  the  exact  "  place 
which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all  solemnity — for 
again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.  All 
that  is  said  in  the  narrative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  The 
Samaritans  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still — as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial — Gerizim  as 
the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  "  faith  was  made 
perfect ;"  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  spot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem,- as  distinct  from  Calvaiy.  Different  reasons 
in  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
so  named:  the  first,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted that  Gerizim  itself  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Jloriah  ;  though  a  certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards  to  Abraham  personally  "  Jehovah- 
jireh"),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  religion, 
tliat  met  the  eye  ;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
"  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite" 
(2  "Chr.  iii.  1;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  If  it 
be  tliought  strange  that  a  place  once  called  by 
the  "  Father  of  the  faithful  "  Jehovah-jireh,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
in  a  general  name  so  difl^ercnt  from  it  in  sense  and  i 
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origin  as  Gerizim  ;  it  would  be  still  more  strange, 
that,  if  Jlount  Jloriah  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
and  Jehovali-jireh  were  oue  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the 
inspired  historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  more  than  one  place, asserts  that  wheie  Abraham 
offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
{Ant.  i.  13,  §2,  and  vii.  13,  §9).  Yet  the  same 
Josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain— not  the  land — of  Moriah  ;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Jloreh  in  his  account  of 
the  preceding  naiTative.  Besides  in  more  than  one 
place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sama- 
ritans (ibid.  xi.  8,  §6,  and  xii.  5,  §5).  St.  Jerome 
follows  Josephus  (Qiutest.  in  Gen.  xxii.  5,  ed. 
Jligne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site  of 
Gerizim  what  else  could  he  have  done?  Besides  it 
appears  from  the  Onomasticon  (s.  i'.)  that  he  con- 
sidered the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be  the 
same  with  ^loriah.  And  who  that  is  aware  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  an}'  one  of 
them?  (Cunaeus,  De  Repvhl.  Ilch.  lib.  ii.  12). 
Finally,  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes  tlie 
site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  have  been  on  Calvary, 
will  derive  countenance  from  neithei-  Josephus  noi- 
St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less 
trustworthy;  viz.,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the 
spot  where  Melchisodech  met  Abraham — though 
theie  certainly  was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18:  Stanley,  S  4'  J^'- 
p.  247,  and  seq.).  The  first  altai'  eiected  in  the  land 
of  Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
him  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  ;  but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
city  (assuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet 
been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  i-est  of  his  life  by  that 
decisive  tiial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  there 
subsequently.  He  am  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  lay 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  nor  again  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  the  king  of  Sodom 
so  far  away  fiom  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17, 
and  seq.).  Lastly,  tiie  altar  which  Jacob  built 
was  not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samai'itans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
plain  between  it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  pai'cel  of  a 
field "  which  that  patriarch  purchased  fi-om  the 
children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  his  avoH 
(John  iv.  6) ;  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown; 
the  foiTiier  suimounted  by  the  remains  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard  by 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  lies.  ii.  283)  the  latter,  with  "a 
fruitful  vine "  trailing  over  its  white-washed  iii- 
closure,  and,  before  it,  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted 
every  Friday  or  Mahometan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mahometan  monument  claiming 
to  be  the  said  tomb  (Stanley,  S.^-P.  p.  241  note). 
The  tradition  (ilobinson,  ii.  283  note)  that  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it 
sjiould  have  made  them  eleven  without  Joseph, 
or  thirteen,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  de- 
pends upon  Acts  vii.  1(3,  where,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  confusion  in  the  narrative,  Avrhs  should 
be  read  for  'A^paufx,  which  may  well  have  been 
suggested  to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence  v.  17  ; 
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wliile  avrhs,  from  having  already  occuncd,  v.  15, 
might  have  been  thought  suspicious. 

V\'e  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  Accorduig  to  Josephus,  a  mar- 
riage contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of 
Jaddus,  the  then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat  the  Cuthaean  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24), 
having  created  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  mar- 
riages (Ezr.  ix.  2  ;  Keh.  xiii.  23) — Sanballat,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular 
affinity,  obtained  leave  fi'om  Alexander  the  Great  to 
build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  in- 
augui'ate  a  rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  those 
of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xi.  8,  2-4,  and,  for  the  har- 
monising of  the  names  and  dates,  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  396,  and  seq.,  ll'Caul's  ed.).  "  Samai'ia  thence- 
forth," says  Prideaux,  "  became  the  common  re- 
fuge and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibid.; 
see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  7),  and  for  a  time,  at 
least,  their  temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
name  of  a  Greek  deity  (^Ant.  xii.  5,  5).  Hence 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to 
seize  Shechem,  and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Geri- 
zim, after  it  had  stood  there  200  years  {Ant.  xiii. 
9,  1).  But  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  no 
means  crushed  the  rancour  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
road  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  lay  then,  as  now, 
through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim 
(St.  John  iv.  4).  Here  was  a  constant  occasion 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.  "  How 
is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of 
me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria?"  said  the 
female  to  our  Lord  at  the  well  of  Jacob — where 
both  parties  would  always  be  sure  to  meet.  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subsequently  we  read  of  the 
depredations  committed  on  that  road  upon  a  part}' 
of  Galilaeans  {Ant.  xx.  6,  1).  The  liberal  attitude, 
first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disciples  (Acts 
viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon  all  those  who 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.  And  Geiizim  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  succes- 
sive centuries.  One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to 
their  severe  chastisement,  procuied  the  disgi-ace 
of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified 
"  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  1).  Another  hostile  gathering  on 
the  same  spot  caused  a  slaughter  of  10,B00  of  them 
under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made  them 
easy  nctinis;  so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and  pure 
spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have  failed 
before  so  great  a  multitude  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  7,  32). 
At  length  their  aggi-essions  were  directed  against 
the  Christians  inhabiting  \eapolis — now  powerful, 
and  under  a  bishop — in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Tere- 
binthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church  in  honour  of 
the  Virgui;  to  some  extent  fortified,  and  even 
guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to  repel  the 
foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  roimd  the  church, 
which  his  historian  says  defied  all  attacks  (Frocop. 
Be  Aedif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the  ruins  of  these 
buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  modern  tra- 
veller {Handh.  of  S.  4'  P.'  ii.  339).  Previously 
to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  numerous 
and   important  sect — sufficiently   so   indeed   to  be 
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carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Caelico- 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last  outrage  led 
to  their  comparative  disappearance  from  history. 
Travellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries 
take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity 
{Early  Travellers,  hj  Wright,  pp.  81,  181,  and 
432),  and  their  numbers  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robinson,  Bibt.  Res.  ii. 
282,  2nd  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject 
to  Genzim,  and  therefoie  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connects  directly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  obsen-e  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  "  Wo- 
man, believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  v.'hen  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
{i.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father  "  (John  iv. 
21) — so  likewise  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samai'itans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews — expelled  from  Jerusalem,  and 
thorefoie  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  destiny :  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
ofteied  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationality  (the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  H.,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  277).  Their 
copy  of  the  law,  probably  the  work  of  Manasseh, 
and  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centui-ies  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  600  ;  and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  Moiinus,  and 
others ;  and  no  ti'aveller  now  visits  Palestine  with- 
out making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects. 
Gerizim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Ma- 
hometans. Their  prostrations  are  directed  towards 
it,  wherever  they  are  ;  its  holiest  spot  in  their 
estimation  being  the  traditional  site  of  the  tabernacle, 
near  that  on  which  they  believe  Abraham  to  have 
otl'ered  his  son.  Both  these  spots  are  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound  of 
ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jeiiisalem  ;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  R.,  Bihl.  Res. 
ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  on 
Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions 
respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged 
worship  of  a  dove — due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies 
(Reland,  Z)iss.  a/).  Ugolin.  Thesaur.Vii.  p.  dcc.x-xix.- 
xxxiii.) — it  is  needless  to  enter.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GEEIZI'TES,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.     [Gerzites.] 

GEEKHE'NIANS,  THE  {iws  rwf  Ttp^-nviiv, 
Alex.  TivvnpS>v  ;  ad  Gerrenos),  named  in  2  Maa;. 
xiii.  24  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  district  committed 
hr  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  government  of  Judas 
JIaccabaeus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais(Accho). 
To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  defining  the 
extent  "of  >imon's  government  in  1  Mace.  xi.  59, 
the  specification  has  reference  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Gerrhenians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been 
south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  orGerrha 
was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium  and 
Hhinocolura  (  Wady  el-Arish).  But  it'  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Ewald  [Geschichte,  iv.  ^60  note) 
that  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was 
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at  that  time  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  he  thereon 
conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city 
ot'GERAR,  S.E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  are  meant.  In  support  of  this  Grimm 
{Kurzg.  Handh.  ad  loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one 
MS.  reads  Tfpaprjvwv,  which  would  without  diffi- 
culty be  corrupted  to  Tepprivwv. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Syriac 
version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 

Gozor  C^N.  )■      By  this  may  be  intended  either 

((«)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea  ; 
somewhere  about  Joppa  ;  or  (6)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  take  tliat  form  in  these  books.  In 
the  former  case  the  government  of  Judas  would 
contain  half,  in  the  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  most  pi-obably  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumaea, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  Bethsura,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  [G.] 

GEESHOM  (in  the  earlier  books  QC^")a,  in 
Chron.  generally  Dit^")jlV  1.  (Jvp<rdn;  in  Judg. 
Tripffciv,  and  Alex.  T-qpcwn  ]  Joseph.  Trjpcros ; 
Gersom,  Gersan)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22  ;  xviii.  3).  The  name  is  ex- 
plained in  these  passages  as  if  DK'  *1JI  ( Ger  sham) 
=  "  a  stranger  there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses' being 
a  foreigner  in  Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a 
stranger  (Gei-)  in  a  foreign  land."  This  significa- 
tion is  adopted  by  Josephiis  {Ant.  ii.  13,  §1),  and 
also  by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which 
they  give — Tripcrdix;  but  according  to  Gesenius 
( Thes.  306  6),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  "  expulsion,"  from  a  root  K'^il, 
being  only  another  form  of  Gershon  (see  also 
Fiirst,  Handwb.).  The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is 
probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  which  more  than  one  of 
the  members  are  mentioned  later,  (a.)  One  of  these 
was  a  remarkable  person — "  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Gershom,"  the  "  young  man  the  Levite,"  whom 
we  first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethleheni- 
Judah  to  Micah's  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg. 
xvii.  7),  and  who  subsequently  became  the  first 
priest  to  tlie  irregular  worship  of  the  trilie  of  Dan 
(xviii.  30).  The  change  of  the  name  "  Moses"  in 
this  passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  "  Manasseh,"  as  it  now  st;inds  both  in  the 
Text  and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Maxasseh. 
(b.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  for  when 
the  courses  of  the  Levites  were  settled  by  king 
David,  the  "  sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  "  re- 
ceived honourable  prominence,  and  Sjiebukl  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Gershom  was  appointed  rulei-  (T  J3 )  of 
the  treasures.     (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17  ;  xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon 
— the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages 
of  Chronicles,  viz.  1  Chi-,  vi.  16, 17,  20,  43,  62,  71  ; 
XV.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almost  alternately  DCJ'lJl  and 
O'ltJ*"!]!  ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to  their  ordinary  render- 
ing of  Gershon ;  Vat.  TeSffdu,  Alex.  Trjpffciv ; 
Vulg.  Gersou  and  Gersom. 

3.  (Db*")!!  ;  Tripcraiv,  Alex.  TrtpireiiJ. ;  Gersom), 
the  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Phineh;u>, 
among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  viii.  2).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  G  krsox.  [G.] 


GERSHONITES,  THE 
GERSHON  (pt^'njl ;  in  Gen.  T-npadv,  in  other 
books  uniformly  Vt^awv ;  and  so  also  Alex,  with 
three  exceptions;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  7,  4,  rr]pir6iJ.rji), 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  born  before  the 
descent  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11, 
Ex.  vi.  16).     But  though  the  eldest  born,  the  I'a- 
milies  of  Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their 
younger  biothren  of  Kohath,  from  whom   sprang 
Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron."     Gershon's 
sons  were  LiBNi  and  Shimi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num. 
iii.   18,   21;    1   Chr.  vi.   17),  and   their  families 
were  duly  recognized  in  the  reign  of  David,  when 
the  ]ieimanent  arrangements  for  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah were  made  (1   Chr.  xxiii.  7-11).     At  this 
time  Gershon  was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph 
"  the  seer,"  whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20,  21.    The  family  is  men- 
tioned once  again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12,  where  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  iis  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gershonites).     At  the  census  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of  the  males 
of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500  (Num.  iii.  22),  mid- 
way between  the  Kohathites  and  the  Merarites.    At 
the  same  date  the  efficient  men  were  2630  (iv.  40). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  census  the  numbers' 
of  the  Levites  are  given  only  in  gross  (Num.  xxvi. 
62).    The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Tabernacle — the  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26  ;  iv.  25,  26)  ;  for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons  and 
four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).     In  the  encampment  their  sta- 
tion Was  behind  ("'"IIIN)  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  west 
side  (Num.  iii.  23).     When  on  the  march  they  went 
with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the  first  body 
of  three  tribes — Judah,   Issachar,   Zebulun — with 
Reuben  behind  them.     In  the  apportionment  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonites.    These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — two 
in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  ;  four  in  Isaachar;  four 
in  Asher ;  and  three  in  Naphtali.     All  of  these  are 
said  to  have  possessed  "suburbs,"   and  two  were 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33 ;   1  Chr.  vi.  62, 
71-76).     It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in  the  service  of 
the  Tabeiiiacle  after  its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in 
the  Temple.     The  sons  of  Jeduthun  "  prophesied 
with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of  Heman  "lifted  up 
the  horn,"  but  for  the  sons  of  Asaph  no  instrument 
is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-5).     They  were  ap- 
pointed to  "  prophesy"  (that  is,  probably,  to  uttei-, 
or  sing,  inspired  words,    X33),   perhaps  after  the 
special  prompting  of  David  himself  (xxv.  2.)   Others 
of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of 
the  "  treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the 
treasures  of  the  holy  things"  (xxvi.  20-22),  among 
which  precious  stones  are  specially  named  (xxix.  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1,  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  Gershom.  [Gershom,  2.]  See  also 
Gershonites.  [G.] 

GERSHONITES,  THE  (''3K'")3n,  i.  c  the 
Gershunnite  ;  6  TfZcrwv,  b  Ti'bffwvi;  v'loi  reSffaivi ; 
Alex.  TT)p(T(iiv),  the  family  descended  from  GERSHON 
orGERSHOM,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24  ; 
iv.  24,  27  ;  xxvi.  57  ;  Josh.  x.\i.  33 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 


*  See  an  instance  of  this  in  1  Chr.  vi.  2-15,  where 
the  line  of  Kohath  is  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two  families. 
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"  The  Gkrshonite,"  as  applied  to  indivi- 
duals, occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 
(Jehiel).  [G.] 

GER'SON  (Tripa-uiv  ,  Gcrsoinus),  1  Esd.  viii. 
29.     [Gershom,  3.] 

GER'ZITES,  THE  {'']-]5_r},  or  vp^n— (Ges. 
Thes.  301) — the  (iirzite,  or  the  Gerizzite  ;  Vat. 
omits,  Alex,  rhv  TeCpaiov  ;  Gerzi  and  Gezri,  but 
in  his  Quaest.  Hehr.  Jerome  has  Getri;  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Godola),  a  tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  between  the 
south  of  Palestine"  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in  Bedouin 
tretisures — "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  Gmiels,  and  apparel" 
(ver.  9;  comp.  xv.  3;  1  Chr.  vi.  21).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  but 
only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
been  corrected  by  the  Wasorets  (Keri)  into  Giz- 
RiTES,  which  form  our  translators  have  adopted 
iu  the  text.  The  change  is  supported  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  as  above. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  apparent  reason  lor  re- 
linquishing the  older  form  of  the  name,  the  interest 
of  which  lies  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  In  the  name  of  that  ancient  mountain 
we  have  the  onl_y  remaining  trace  of  the  presence 
of  this  old  tribe  of  BeJouius  in  central  Palestine. 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  company  with 
the  Amalekites,  who  also  lelt  their  name  attached 
to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15), 
when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less 
fertile  but  freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Avvim 
and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  (see 
p.  1+16,  188  note). 

The  connexion  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Geseuius.  It  has  been  since  adopted  by  Stanley 
{S.4'  P.  237  note).  Gesenius  inteiprets  the  name 
as  "  dwellei-s  in  the  dry,  ban-en  countiy."       [G.] 

GE'SEM,  THE  LAND  OF  (77?  r€<reV ;  terra 
Jesse),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  GosHEN 
(Jud.  i.  9). 

GE'SHAM  (j^ijl,  I.  e.  Geshan;  2oiy ap,  Alex. 
Tripfftifi ;  Gesan),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47).  Nothing  further  concerning  him  has  been 
yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it  stands  in  our  present 
Bibles,  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  which 
has,  accurately,  Geshan.  Burrington,  usually  vei-y 
careful,  has  Geshur  (Table  xi.  1,  280),  but  without 
giving  any  authority. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASH'MU  (Qm^  -lOr^^  ; 
T-na-dfj. ;  Gossem),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  "  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite," 
opposed  Nehemiah  in  the  repainng  of  Jerusalem. 
Geshem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  pro- 
bably the  chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the 
tiibes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was   in 
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the  tune  of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  period, 
allied  with  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples 
threatening  the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  San- 
ballat and  Tobiah,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
"  governors  beyond  the  river,"  to  whom  Nehemiah 
came,  and  whose  mission  "  grieved  them  exceed- 
ingly, that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh.  ii.  10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  fiontier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in  their  predatory  ex- 
cursions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and 
dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites,  are  re- 
corded as  having  "  conspired  to  fight  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  hinder "  the  repairing.  Tlie  en- 
deavours of  these  confederates  and  their  failure  are 
recorded  in  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic 
name  corresponding  to  Geshem   cannot   easily  be 

identified.  Jasim  (or  Gasim,  (♦>a««U>)  is  one  of  very 
remote  antiquity  ;  and  Jashum  (    ^^)  is  the  name 

of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper;  the  latter  may 
more  probably  be  compared  with  it.        [E.  S.  P.] 

GE'SHUR  0'\m  and  iTI-IK'i,  "  a  bridge;" 

Arab.  ..^^^^  ;  Jessur),  a  little  principality  in  the 

north-eastern  corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  pro- 
vince of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary  of  the 
allotted  territory  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13;  comp.  1  Chr. 
ii.  23).  King  David  manied  "  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur"  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  and  her 
son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
relatives  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
wild  acts  of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  maternal  training  ;  they  were 
at  least  characteristic  of  the  stock  fiom  which  he 
sprung.  He  remained  in  "  Geshur  of  Aram  "  until 
he  was  taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  XV.  8).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur 
was  a  section  of  the  wild  and  rugged  region,  now 
called  el-Lejah,  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the 
Geshurites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole 
surrounding  plains  were  occupied  by  the  Israelites. 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram  ;  and  in  Scri])ture  the 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Bashan  and 
Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  fonned  part  of 
them  (Deut.  iii.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  ii.  23  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
12,  13).     [Argob].  [J-  I-  P-] 

GESHU'RI  and  GESHURITES  (nitJ'a). 
(1.)  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see  (Deut. 
iii.  14;  Josh.  .xii.  5,  xiii.  11).  (2.)  An  ancient 
tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Arabia  and 
Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8)  ;  they  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Gezrites  and 
Amalekites.     [Gezer,  p.  693  a.]  [J.  L.  P.] 

GE'THER  Om  ;  Tar4p  ;  Gether),  the  third, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No 
satisfactory  trace  of  the  people  sprung  from  this 


The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passage  referred  to  I  mention  of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaim,  a  place  in  the 

extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore 
a  prominent  part  in  a  former  attack  on  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  XV.  4).  In  the  latter  case  V  has  been  read 
for  T.     (See  Lengerke  :  Fiirst's  Eandwb.,  Sec). 

2  Y  2 


as  follows  : — koX  ISoii  rj  yj;  KartoiceiTO  dir'o  anj/cdi'TM^ 
^  ^™  TeAafiv^oup  (Alex.  iWafia-ovp)  Tereix'.tTiJ.et'uiv 
Kal  eis  y^s  AlyvnTov.  The  word  Gelamsour  may  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  meolam  .  .  Shiirah 
{.\.  V.  "of  old  .  .  to  Shur"),  or  it   may  contain  a 
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stock  has  been  found.  The  theories  of  Bochart  and 
others,  which  rest  on  improljable  etj-mologies,  are 
without  support ;  while  the  suggestions  of  Carians 

(Hieron.),  Bactiians  (Joseph.  Ant?),  and  JtJL<o^»Ji» 

(Saad.),  are  not  better  founded.  (See  Bochait, 
Phaleg,  ii.  10,  and  Winer,  s.  u.)  Kalisch  proposes 
Geshur  ;  but  he  does  not  adduce  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  the  similarity  of  sound,  and  the 
permutation  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Arabs  write  the  name  J)Lc  (Ghathir)  ;  and, 

in  the  mythical  histoi-y  of  their  countiy,  it  is  said 
that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thamood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  "Ad  (the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  'Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  8,  9,  23 ;  Abul-Fida, 
Hist.  Anteisl.  16).  These  ti-aditions  are  in  the 
highest  degi'ee  untrustworthy  ;  and,  as  we  have 
stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  refen-ed  to  were, 
almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Semitic  origm.  See 
Arabia,  Aram,  and  Nabathaeans. 

GETHSEM'ANE  (DS,  gath,  a  "  wine-press," 
and  \tyy,  shcmeti,  "  oil ;"  red(rrifji.ave'i,  or  more 
generally  TeBcrrifiavrj),  a  small  "  fanii,"  as  the 
French  would  say,  "  un  hien  aux  champs  "  (xi^p'^op, 
....ager^  praediam;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  villa;  A.  V. 
•'  place;"  Matt.  .xxvi.  36;  Mm-k  xiv.  32),  situated 
across  the  brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the 
K.  \V.,  and  about  \  or  f  of  a  mile  Enghsh  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  "  garden,"  or 
ratlier  orchard  ()cf)iros),  attached  to  it,  to  which 
the  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited 
resort  by  their  "hospitable  shade."  And  we  know 
from  the  Evangelists  SS.  Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John 
(xviii.  2)  that  our  Lord  ofltimes  resorted  thither 
with  his  disciples.  "  It  was  on  the  road  to  Be- 
thany," says  Mr.  Greswell  {Harm.  Diss,  slii.), 
"  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  might  have  possessions 
there ; "  but,  if  so,  it  should  have  been  rather  on 
the-S.E.  side  of  the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies: 
part  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  village  still,  as  it  may  well  have  been 
then,  is  even  now  called  Bethany  (el-Azarii/eh)  by 
the  natives.  Hence  the  expressions  in  S.  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  and  Acts  i.  12,  are  quite  consistent. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  (iro- 
paSeiffoLS,  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1  :  comp.  v.  3,  §2)  : 
now,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly  the  vestige 
of  a  garden  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  indeed  a  fa- 
vourite paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or  more  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continuation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of  a  weidthy 
Turk,  where  the  Mahometan  ladies  pass  the  day 
with  their  families,  their  bright-flowing  costume 
fonning  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff  sombre 
foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which  they  cluster. 
But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a 
scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  are 
the  offspring  of  a  single  event — the  Agony  of  the 
Son  of  Ciod  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
Here  emphatically,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and 
as  the  name  imports,  were  fulfilled  those  dark 
words,  "I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone" 
(Ixiii.  3  ;  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  20,  "  the  wine- 
l)ress  .  ,  .  without  the  citi/ ").  "  The  period 
(if  the  year,"  proceeils  Mr.  Gresswell,   "  was    the 
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Venial  Equinox :  the  day  of  the  month  about  two 
days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  meridian  ; 
and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a  late 
hour  towards  the  morning" — the  day  of  the  week 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday 
— for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Gresswell,  would  be  the  last-watch  of  the 
night,  between  our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Any 
recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  in- 
eflable  event  would  be  unnecessary  ;  any  comments 
upon  it  unseasonable.  A  modern  garden,  in  which 
aie  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the 
north,  detached  from  it,  and  in  closer  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin — 
in  fact  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc. 
lib.  iii.  p.  xiv.  c.  9) — both  securely  enclosed,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up 
the  true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  {Liber  de 
Situ  et  Nominihus,  s.  v.'),  and  Adamnanus  mention 
as  such  ;  but  from  the  4th  century  downwards  some 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  geneiation  dwells 
most  upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts 
and  predilections.  Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  an- 
tiquity say  nothing  about  those  time-honoured  olive- 
trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a  Lamartine 
or  a  Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they  were 
doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century  ;  still, 
had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  atlbrded 
undying  witness  to  the  locality — wliile,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire 
for,  and  adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  thiee  precise 
spots  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
His  face.  Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of 
the  olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut 
do\vn  all  the  trees  round  about  Jei'usalem  ;  and 
certainly  this  is  no  more  than  Josephus  states  in 
express  terms  (see  particularly  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1, 
a  passage  which  must  have  escaped  Jlr.  Williams, 
Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  ed.  2ud,  who  only  cites 
V.  3,  §2,'and  vi.  8,  §1).  Besides,  the  10th  legion, 
an-iving  from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Jlount 
of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3;  and  comp.  vi.  2,  §8),  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  a  wall  was  carried  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
(v.  10,  §2).  The  probability  therefore  would  seem 
to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by  Chiistian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot :  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of 
the  Acropolis  (Bahr  ad  Herod,  viii.  55),  they  may 
have  reproduced  themselves.  Maundrell  {Early 
Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quares- 
mius  {Elucid.  T.S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.  7)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  them,  not  more  than 
three  centuries  ago ;  the  foiTner  arguing  against, 
and  the  latter  in  favour  of,  their  reputed  antiquity, 
but  nobody  reading  their  accounts  would  imagine 
that  there  were  then  no  more  than  eight,  the  lo- 
cality of  Gethsemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  still  %Tsited  with  so 
much  enthusiasm :  in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  of 
Mamre,  which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  even  worshipped  (Vales,  ad 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  53),  and  the  fig-tree  (Jicus 
elastica)  near  Nerbudda  in  India,  which  native  his- 
torians assert  to  be  2500  years  old  (Patterson's 
foHrnal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  4'c.,  p.  202,  note). 
Still   more   appositely  there  were  olive-trees  near 
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Lintemum  250  years  old,  accoi'Jing  to  Pliny,  in 
his  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  antm- j  ( Nouveau  Diet,  d' Hist. 
Nat.  Paris,  184*3,  vol.  xxix.  p.  til).      [E.  S.  Pf.] 

GEU'EL  (^X-IN^,  Sam.  'PXU  ;  Tov^l-{]\  ; 
Gucl),  son  of  Jlachi  ;  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
its  representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GE'ZER  (in,  in  pause  -|T| ;  Va^ip,  TeC^p, 
ra^dpa  ;  Gazer),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  33;  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is 
not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  Epliraim," 
between  The  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean 
(xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii. 
28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  Levites  fjosh.  xxi.  21  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67) ;  but 
the  original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg. 
i.  29)  ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX.  addition  to 
Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  were 
still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact  have 
been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
burnt  it  to  the  gi-ound  and  killed  its  inhabitants, 
and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  by 
the  king  ;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till  after  the 
captivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part 
in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation.     [Gazera.] 

Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  280;  comp.  ii.  427)  takes 
Gezer  and  Geshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  fomier  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshuiites 
formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  and  whose  at- 
tempt against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frastrated. 
But  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  its  general 
position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have  been 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sea  (Josh. 
xvi.  3  ;  IK.  ix.  17) ;  therefore  on  the  great  mari- 
time plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
Bcitur  et-tahta  is  thp  last  outpost,  and  foi-ms  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  with  Egypt 
(1  K.  ix.  IG).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named  as 
the  last  point  to  which  David's  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines extended  (2  >Sara.  v.  25  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16  •>) ; 
and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  encounter 
(1  Chr.  XX.  4),  this  plain  being  their  own  peculiar 
territory  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1,  Ta^apa  ttji/ 
Trjs  Tla\ai(TTiv(i}v  x'^po^  inrdpxov(rav)  ;  and  as 
c<inimanding  the  communication  between  Egypt  and 
the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  impoi-tant 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.     By  Eusebius  it  is 
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*  If  Lachish  be  where  Van  de  Velde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  Uin  Lakis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
mile?  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
is  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Gezers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Eglon,  and  Debir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  means 
of  determining  this. 

''  In  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  has,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 


mentioned  :us  four  miles  north  of  Xicopolis  {Arnicas)  ; 
a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the  important  town 
Jirnzii,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  corresponding  well 
with  the  requirements  of  Joshua.  But  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  1st  book  of  Macca- 
bees, which  speak  of  it  as  between  P^mmaus  (Amwds) 
and  Azotus  and  Jamnia ;  and  again  as  on  the  con- 
lines  of  Azotus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
there  is  more  than  one  site  beaiing  the  name  Yasur ; 
but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Gezer,  and  also  whether  so  important  a 
town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages  as 
these,  are  questions  to  be  detemiined  by  future  in- 
vestigation. If  it  can,  then  perhaps  the  strongest 
claims  for  identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a 
village  called  Yasur,  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on 
the  road  to  Ramleh  and  Lydd. 

From  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Gazer, 
and  from  the  LXX.  vei-sion  being  almost  uniformly 
Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was  really 
the  original  name.  [G.] 

GEZ'RITES,  THE  (ntiin,  accur.  the  Gizrite ; 
rhv  V€^pa7ov]  Gezri).  The  woid  which  the  Jewish 
critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancient  reading,  "  the  Gerizite  "  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8),  and  which  has  thus  become  incorporated 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  If  it  mean  anything 
— at  least  that  we  know — it  must  signify  the 
dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gezer  was  not  less 
than  50  miles  distant  from  the  "  south  of  Judah, 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the  south  of  the 
Kenites,"  the  scene  of  David's  inroad ;  a  fact  which 
stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  change. 
[Geuzites,  the.]  [G.] 

GI'AH  (TVl  ;  Tai ;  vallis),  a  place  named  only 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of  the 
hill  Ammah — "  which  faces  Giah  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon."  No  trace  of  the  situation  of 
either  has  yet  been  found.  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  read  as  if  N^H,  i-  e.  a  ravine  or  glen  ;  a  view  also 
taken  in  the  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opi- 
nions and  curious  inferences  to  which  the  mention 
of  them  leads. 

1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  ^^.  4,  under 
the  name  Nephilim  (D'T'''ElJ  ;  LXX.  yiyavres ; 
Aquil.  iirnriirrovTes  ;  Symm.  fiiaToi;  Vulg.  (ji(jan- 
tes;  Onk.  N*"133  ;  Luther,  Tynmnen).  The  wo;d 
is  derived  either  from  il^S,  or  N73  (  =  "  mar- 
vellous"), or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  ?D3 
either  in  the  sense  to  thi-ow  down,  or  to  fall 
(=  fallen  angels,  Jarchi,  of.  Is.  xiv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18) ;  or  meaning  "  ftptaes  irnientes  "  (Gesen.),  or 
collapsi  (by  euphemism,  Boettcher,  de  Inferis,  p 


vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  test  as  Gazer, 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  be  consistent,  the  same 
change  should  have  been  made  in  several  other 
passages,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  :  f.  yr, 
Judg.  i.  29  ;  Josh.  xvi.  3,  10  ;  1  K.  ix.  15,  &c.  It 
would  seem  better  to  render  the  Hebrew  name  always 
by  the  same  English  one,  when  the  dift'erencc  arises 
from  nothing  but  an  emphatic  accent. 
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92)  ;  but  certainly  not  "  because  men  fell  fi'om  ten-or 
of  them"  (as  R.  Kimchi).  That  the  word  means 
"  giant "  is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33,  and  is 
confirmed  by  K7S3,  the  Chaldee  name  for  "  the 
aery  giant"  Orion  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xiii. 
10  ;  Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  constellation  {Gen.  of  Earth, 
p.  35). 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi. 
1-4.  (An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on 
this  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes, 
&c.,  Berlin,  1857  ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126  ; 
Govett's  Isaiah  Unfulfilled  ;  Faber's  Many  Man- 
sions, J.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1858,  &c.).  We  are  told 
that  "  there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth,"  and  that 
"afterwards  (koI  jueV  iKelvo,  LXX.)  the  "sons 
of  God"  mingling  with  the  beautiful  "daughters 
of  men"  pi'oduced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent 
Gihborim  (□''"l'35 ).  This  latter  word  is  also  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  yiyavres,  but  we  shall  see  hereafter 
tliat  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever that  no  statement  is  made  that  the  Nephilim 
themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed  union. 
Who  then  were  they?  Taking  the  usual  deri- 
vation (?Q3),  and  explaining  it  to  mean  "  fallen 
spirits,"  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
"  sons  of  God ;"  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. : 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  latter  sup- 
position can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either 

(1)  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim, — those 
who  existed  before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those 
produced  by  it  (Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi.),  or 

(2)  by  following  the  Vulgate  r^nimug,  postquam 
enim  ingressi  sunt,  &c.  But  the  common  ren- 
dering seems  to  be  con-ect,  nor  is  there  much  pro- 
bability in  Aben  Ezra's  explanation,  that  p"*"inx 
("after  that")  means  7n?Dn  "iriN  {i.e.  "after 
the  deluge"),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Nephilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi.  -1-4,  are  called  Gihborim  (D''"I3JI,  from  "133, 
to  he  strong),  a  general  name  meaning  poirerfnl 
{{iPpiCTTal  Kal  iravTOS  VTrepOTrral  Ka\od,  Juseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §1  ;  yris  TraTSes  rov  vovv  eK^i^dcrav- 
res  rov  \oyi(e(T6ai  k.t.X.,  Philo  de  Gigant.  p. 
270;  comp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ez.  xxxii.  21). 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Theodoret,  Quaest.  48).  Yet,  as 
was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost 
universally  represented  as  men  of  extraorilinary 
stature.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  yiyavres, 
and  call  Nimrod  a  ylyas  KvvTjyhs  (1  Chr.  i.  10)  : 
Augustine  calls  them  Staturn^i  (de  Civ.  Dei. 
XV.  4)  ;  Chrysostom  ^pcaes  6y/x7)/ce7s,  Theodoret 
ira/xfieyedels  (comp.  Bar.  iii.  2(5,  euyueye'Setj, 
iirKTrdfJifvoi  Tr6\efj.ov). 

But  who  were  the  parents  of  the>e  giants  ;  who 

are  "the  sons  of  God"  (D^ni^Nn  ^p3)  ?  The  opi- 
nions are  various,  (1.)  Men  of  pov:er  (viol  Zvvaa- 
TevSvTojy,  Symm.  Hieron.  Quaest.  Heb.  ad  loc.  ; 
fr«*n"!3n  '•33,  Ouk. ;  rvy\:h^  ""n,  Samar. ;  so  too 
*»elden,  Vorst.  &c.),  (comp.   Ps.  ii.  7,   Ixxxii.  6, 
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Ixxxix.  27  ;  Mic.  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expression  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  Aioyiviis  ^atri- 
A^es,  and  the  Chinese  Tian-tseii,  "  son  of  heaven," 
as  a  title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  s.  v.  j3).  But 
why  should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low- 
born produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "in  the 
image  of  God  "  (Kitter,  Schumann)  ;  (3.)  Cainites 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus);  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26  ;  Maimon.  Mor. 
Nehoch.  i.  14  ;  Suid.  s.  vv.  2))0  and  jxiaiyafxias  ; 
Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10  ;  Aug.  de  Cio.  Dei,  xv. 
23;  Chrysost.  Hmi.  22,  in  Gen. ;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quaest.  47  ;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix.,  &c.).  A  host  of 
modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation,  but 
Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connexion  with  the 
subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view 
are  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  15  ;  Prov.  xiv.  26 ; 
Hos.  i.  10 ;  Rom.  viii.  14,  &c.  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ever the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  and  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
moon,  Nork,  Bramm.  und  Rabh.  p.  204,  sq.),  and 
the  Persian  belief  in  the  maniage  of  I)jemsbid 
with  the  sister  of  a  dev,  whence  sprang  black  and 
impious  men  (Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  5.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (iralSes  tOov  6ewv,  Aqu.) 
making  "i^S  = "  servants  "  (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1 ; 
Prov.  xiv.'  26;  Ex.  xxxii.  1  ;  Deut.  iv.  28,  &c.). 
This  view  is  ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Earth 
and  Man,  pp.  39,  sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the 
Incubi  and  Succubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the 
Cabbalists  (Valesius,  de  S.  Philosnph.  cap.  8). 
That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse  with  women 
St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt, 
and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East.  SIo- 
hammed  makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis  Queen 
of  Sheba  a  demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a 
Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  hainng  manned 
in  succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i.  p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  exists  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  x.  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels 
(ayyeXoL  rov  &eov,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old 
ivading,  not  viol,  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23 ;  so  too 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §1  ;  Phil,  de  Gig.  ii.  358 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7,  §69 ;  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script. 
in  Orthod.  1.  i.  &c.  ;  comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  1,  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  "sons 
of  God"  certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen. 
vi.  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  fiom  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and  alludeil 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
Tert.  de  Tirg.  Vel.  7).  According  to  this  book 
certain  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  earth 
{^Eypijyopot,  (pvKaKes),  were  pen'erted  by  the 
beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange  flesh," 
taught  sorcery,  finery  (lumina  lapillorum,  circulos 
ex  aure,  Tert.,  &c.),  and  being  banished  from  hea- 
ven had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  ten-estrial  race  of  demons  —  "  Unde 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa"  (Commodiani 
Instruct.  III.  Culttis  Daemonum)  i.  c.  they  are 
still  the  source  of  epilepsy,  &c.  Various  names  were 
r^iven  at  a  later  time  to  these  monstere.    Their  chief 
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was  Leuixas,  and  of  their  number  were  Machsael, 
Aza,  Schenichozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them)  a 
gcat-like  demon  Azael  (comp.  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.  8, 
and  for  the  very  curious  questions  connected  with 
this  name,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  p.  052,  sq.  ; 
Iv;ib.  Eliezer,  cap.  1\\,  Bereshith  Rab.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2  ; 
Senueit,  de  Gignntibus,  iii. 

Against  this  notion  (which  Hiivernick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  (inostics  and  Cab- 
balistic Rabbis")  Heidegger  {Hist.  Pair.  I.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xxii.  30  ;  Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  {Adv.  Hneres.  cap.  108) 
characterises  it  as  a  heresy,  and  <!hiysostom  {Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  rh  j8Aa(T<^r)^a  eKelvo.  Yet  Jude  is 
explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  can 
be,  as  what  vxis  believed.  The  fathers  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  these  fables,  and  Tertullian  argues 
warmly  (pai'tly  on  expedient  grounds !)  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  'Eyp-f}yopoi,  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 
and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  T'V  (Dan.  iv. 
13,  sq.;  Vulg.  Vifiil ;  LXX.  eip;  Lex  Cyrilli, 
6,yye\oi  ^  dypvTrvoi ;  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseiidepigr. 
V.  T.  p.  180)  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  espe- 
cially to  archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (cf. 
IDK',  Is.  xxi.  11),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels 
(Castelli,  Lex.  Sip-,  p.  649  ;  Scalig.  ad  Euseb. 
Ckron.  p.  403  ;  Geaen.  s.  v.  "CJ?).  The  story  of 
the  Egiegori  is  given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cult. 
Fern.  i.  2,  ii.  10 ;  Commodianus,  Instruct,  iii.  ; 
Lactant.  Div.  List.  ii.  14;  Testam.  Patriarc.  c. 
v.,  &c.  Every  one  will  remember  the  allusions 
to  the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par.  Peg. 
ii.  179— 

"  Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew. 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth. 
Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begat  a  race." 

'i'he  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
cannot  sufficiently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  (ireek  legends  which  connected  the  &ypia  <pv\a 
yiydpTajy  with  the  gods  (Hom.  Od,  vii.  20.5  ; 
I'ausan.  viii.  29),  and  made  Sai/xovei  sons  of  the 
i^ods  (Plat.  Apolog.  rifxid^ot ;  Cratyl.  §32).  Indeed 
the  whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland's  Sanchoniatho,  p.  24  ;  Hom.  Od. 
xi.  306,  sq. ;  Hes.  Tlieog.  185,  0pp.  et  D.  144  ; 
Flat.  Rep.  ii.  §17,  604,  E.  ;  de  Legg.  iii.  §16, 
80.5  A. ;  Ov.  Metam.  i.  151  ;  Luc.  iv.  593  ;  Lucian, 
de  Dea  Sgr.,  &c. ;  cf  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6)  ;  and 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible  make  the  resem- 
blance still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words 
as  deofMaxoi,  ynyeve7s,  and  even  Tiruves,  to  which 
last  .Joseph us  (/.  c.)  expressly  compares  the  giants 
of  Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  2  ; 
2  Sam.  V.  18  ;  Judith  x^-i.  5).  The  fate  too  of 
these  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi.  5 ;  Sir.  xvi.  7  ;  Bar.  iii.  26-28  ; 
Wisd.  xiv.  6;  3  Mace.  ii.  4  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19). 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tortions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  e;xstern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeus  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred   narrative    (Gen.   vi.  4),   and   the    minute 
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fiivolities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Kabbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  wer^  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires 
gave  birth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and 
their  intolerable  offspring  were  destroyed  by  the 
deluge,  which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wicked- 
ness, and  they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptised 
and  renovated  earth. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giant-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  monkish  historians 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  9;  Plin.  vii.  16;  VaiT.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  iii. 
10  ;  Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  our  ancestors  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(//.  V.  302  seqq.  ;  Lucret.  ii.  1151 ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
900 ;  Juv.  XV.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reacliing  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  {Mgtholog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  {Saturn,  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is 

3.  The  Kephaiji,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their 
d^eat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at 
Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(I)eut.  ii.  10,  20),  and  Og  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of  them  "  (Deut.  iii. 
11 ;  Jos.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  xvii.  15)  Extii-pated  how- 
ever from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found 
a  home  in  the  west,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  rem- 
nant of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed 
their  arms  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 
sq. ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there 
seems  however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Kephaim,  and  the  sons  of  a  particular  giant  of  Gath, 
named  Kapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  con- 
jectured as  that  of  a  founder  of  the  race,  like  the 
names  Ion,  Doras,  Teut,.&c.  (Boettcher,  cfe /H/tvt's, 
p.  96,  n. ;  Kapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name, 
1  Chr.  vii.  25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 
early  times  since  the  "  Vailey  of  Rephaim  "  (koiAos 
Twv  Tirdvaiu,  2  Sam.  v.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is. 
xvii.  5  ;  k.  raiv  yiyavrajv,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §1), 
a  rich  valley  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them. 

That  they  were  not  Canaanites  is  clear  from 
there  being  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people, 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  information.  The  few  names  recorded  have, 
as  Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect  {Geschich.  des 
Volkes  Tsr.  i.  oil),  but  from  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
brews, some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  "  who 
comprised  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  islands"  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 
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D"'XQT  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very  va- 
riously ('Pa(/)0€i^,  yiyavT€s,  yriyeve7s,  OeS/xaxot, 
Ttraves,  and  tarpot,  Viilg.  Medici  ;  LXX.  Ps. 
Ixxxyii.  10  ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  where  it  is  confused  with 
D"'XD1 ;  cf.  Gen.  1.  2,  and  sometimes  vsKpo],  redvri- 
KOTts,  especially  in  the  later  versions).  In  A.  V.  the 
words  used  for  it  are  "  Rephaim,"  "  giants,"  and 
"  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter  meaning  in  many 
passages  is  certain  (Fs.  Ixxxviii.  10  ;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix. 
18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xx\a.  19,  14).  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ?  Gesenius 
gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and  de- 
rives "T  =  inortui,  from  NQ~I,  sanavit,  and  the 
proper  name  Rapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
"  tall,"  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connexion  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  un- 
likely. INIasius,  Simonis,  &c.,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  tenor  (accepting  the  derivation 
from  nS"l,  remisit,  "  unstrung  with  fear,"  R.  Be- 
chai  on  Deut.  ii.)  ;  Vitringa  and  Hiller  from  the 
notion  of  length  in\-olved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm.  Herncn.  p.  205;  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  772,  &c.).  'j.  D.  Michaelis  {ad  Lowth  s. 
poes.  p.  466)  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Rephaims, 
&c.,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  con- 
jectures, Bottcher  sees  in  XD1  and  nsi  a  double 
root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants  were  called  Q"'ND"1 
(lanquefacti)  by  an  euphemism ;  and  that  the 
dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which  will  thus  ex- 
actly parallel  the  Greek  Kafj.6vTes,  KeKjurjKJrey 
(comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  237,  sq.).  His  ai-jju- 
ments  are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see  Bottcher, 
pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration  seems  to 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  dead  were 
called  Rephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from  some 
notion  of  Si;heol  being  the  residence  of  the  fallen 
spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which  seem 
most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  .xxi.  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  phy- 
sical death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot 
of  all)  ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficult  to 
explain  without  some  such  supposition  ;  Is.  xiv.  9, 
where  the  word  ^l-IDJ?  (ot  ip^avTes  ttjj  yrjs, 
LXX.)  if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  goats, 
may  mean  evil  spirits  represented  in  that  form 
(cf.  Lev.  xvii.  7) ;  and  especially  .Job  x.xvi.  5,  6. 
"Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  V.  'dead  things') 
grown  under  the  waters "  (Douay  version),  where 
there  seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous 
prison  of  rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  legend)  Wischnu  the  water- 
god  confines  a  race  of  giants  (cf.  trvXaoxos,  as  a 
title  of  Neptune,  Hes.  Tkeog.  732  ;  Nork,  Ilram- 
min.  unci  Rabb.  p.  319,  sq.)     [Og  ;  Goliath.] 

Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  wore 
called  Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim. 

4.  Emim  (D''D''X,  LXX.  'Oufxiu,  'lufialot), 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10),  who 
gave  them  the  name  Q''^''X,  "  terrors."  The  word 
rendered  "  tall  "  may  pei  haps  be  merely  "  haughty  " 
{Icrxvovres).     [i'LMni.] 

5.  Anakim  (D^ipjJ?).  The  imbecile  ten-or  of 
tlie  spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  some- 
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thing  superhuman  (Xum.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2). 
[Anakim.] 

6.  Zuzim  (D''T-1T),  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (^Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of 
Rephaim.  The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  them, 
called  them  D''?iiTpT  ^Deut.  ii.  20,  sq.  which  is 
however  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  mam  names  applied 
to  giant-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Nephilim  and  Gibborira)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  beyond 
the  general  fact  of  their  being  finely  proportioned. 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggeration  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath,  Ishbi-benob, 
kc  (see  under  the  names  themselves),  are  obviously 
mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.  Tlie  Jews  how- 
ever (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought  otherwise 
(Joseph.  Ant.  v.  2,  §3). 

No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  races  of  America  {e.g.  the  Guayaquilists 
and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patago- 
nians  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  as- 
sertions of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  po- 
sitive. For  instance  Pigafetta  (  Voyage  Round  the 
World,  Pinkerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patagonian  so  tall,  that  they  "hardly  reached  to 
his  waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  foimd  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
Forster ;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Capt. 
Snow,  &c.),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraor- 
dinary in  their  size. 

The  general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  I'ravels 
■in  Persia,  ii.  89),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  tor  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
Ant.  V.  2,  §3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  tooth 
which  he  had  seen  at  LTtica  a  hundred  times  larger 
than  ordinary  teeth  {De  Cic.  Dei,  xv.  9).  No 
doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Vives,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a  tooth  as 
big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher's. 
In  fact  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  le- 
cently  been  dispelled  (Sennert  de  Gigant.  passim, 
Martin's  West.  Islnnd.s  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691). 
Most  bones,  which  have  been  exhibited,  have  turned 
out  to  belong  to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant,  exa- 
mined by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  Oxfordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings 
like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed.  Co- 
lumella {R.  R.  iii.  8,  §2)  mentions  Navius  Pollio 
as  one,  and  Pliny  says  that  in  tlie  time  of  Claudius 
Caesar  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gabbaras,  nearly 
ten  feet  high,  and  that  even  he  was  not  so  tall  as 
Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii.  16).  Josephus 
tells  us  that,  among  other  hostages,  Arfcibanus  sent 
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to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  suniamed  "  the 
Giant,"  seven  cubits  in  height  (^Ant.  xviii.  4,  §5). 
Nor  are  well-authenticated  instances  wanting  in 
modern  times.  O'Brien,  whose  skeleton  is  presen-ed 
in  the  JIuseum  of  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  must  have 
been  8  feet  high,  but  his  unnatural  height  made 
him  weakly.  On  the  other  hand  the  blacksmith 
Parsons,  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  was  7  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  also  remarkable  for  his  strength  (Fuller's 
Worthies,  Staftbrdshire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  Article,  besides  minor  authorities 
quoted  in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Veritat.  i.  16;  Nork, 
Brammin.  mid  Rahh.  210  ad  f . ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i. 
I)p.  305-312;  Winer,  s.  v.  Riesen,  &c. ;  Gesen. 
s.  V.  D^XDT  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch  et  Comment,  ad 
loca  cit. ;  Kosenm.  Alterthuinsk.  ii. ;  .Boettcher, 
de  fnferis,  p.  95,  sq. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Pair.  xi. ; 
Haveruick's  Litrod.  to  Pentat.  p.  345,  sq. ; 
Home's  Introd.  i.  148  ;  Faber's  Bampt.  Lect.  iii. 
7 ;  Slaitland's  Ermin ;  Grig,  of  Pagan  Idol.  i. 
217,  in  Jlaitland's  False  Worship,  1-67;  Pritch- 
ard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  v.  489,  seq.  ;  Hamilton 
on  the  Pentat.  189-201  ;  Papers  on  the  Kephaim 
by  Miss  F.  Corbaux,  Jonrn.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  1851. 
There  are  also  monographs  by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli, 
and  Seunert ;  we  have  only  met  with  the  latter 
{Dissert.  Hist.  Phil,  de  Gigantibus,  Vittemb. 
166:5)  ;  it  is  interesting  and  learned,  but  extraor- 
dinaiilv  ciedulous.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIB'BAE  (13^  ;  To/Sep ;  Gehhar),  Bene-Gibbar, 
to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  xveh.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  GiisEON. 

GTB'BETHOX  (iin25  ;  BijidJiv,  T^QiUv, 
Alex.  Ta^aOcov,  ra/SeSw;/ ;  Gahathun),  a  town  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  after- 
wards given  with  its  "  suburbs "  to  the  Koha- 
thite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of 
the  towns  of  Dan,  either  in  or  close  to  the  Phi- 
listines' country,  it  was  no  doubt  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  them  ;  at  any  rate  they  held  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  monarchy  of  Isiael,  when  kino- 
Nadah  "and  all  Israel,"  and  after  him  Omri,  be- 
sieged it  (1  K.  xvs  27,  xvi.  17).  What  were  the 
special  advantages  of  situation  or  otherwise  which 
rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a  possession  for  Isi'ael 
are  not  apparent.  In  the  Onomasticon  (Gabathon) 
it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village  {TroKlxyv)  called 
Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Caesarea.  This  would 
place  it  nearly  due  west  of  Samaria,  and  about  the 
same  distance  therefrom.  No  name  at  all  resembling 
it  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIBEA  {iiVli  ;  roijSaA..  Alex.  J-ai^ad  ;  Ga- 
baa).  Sheva,  ""the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and 
"  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
unmistakeaVily  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  li.  49, 
comp.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea 
(which  in  some  Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah ;  see  Bur- 
I'ington,  i.  216)  as  the  city  Gibeah  in  Judah. 
The  mention  of  Jladmannah  (49.  comp.  Josh.  xv. 
31),  as  well  as  of  Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems 
to  au-ry  us  to  a  locality  considerably  south  of 
Hebron.  [Gibeah,!.]  On  the  other  hand  Mad- 
mannah  recalls  lladmenah,  a  town  named  in  con- 
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nexion  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31),  and 
tiieretbie  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH  (rij?33,  derived  according  to  Gesenius 
(Thes.  259,  260)  from  a  loot,  y^jl,  signifying  to  be 
round  or  humped;  comp.  the  Latin  gibbus,  Eng. 
gibbous;  the  Arabic  Vjo»>  jebel,  a  mountain,  and 
the  GeiTnan  gipfel).  A  word  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  a  "hill" — that  is  an  emi- 
nence of  less  considerable  height  and  extent  than 
a  "mountain,"  the  term  for  which  is  "IH,  har. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  see 
Ps.  cxlviii.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  25  ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  &c. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §25).  Like  most  words  of  this  kind  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine — 
which  would  doubtless  be  generally  on  or  near  a  hill. 
They  are 

1.  Gibeah  [Ta^aa;  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57  ;  and  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  &c.).  In  the  Onomasticon  a  village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keila,  which  is  gi\-en  as  eastward  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius  says  seventeen,  Jerome 
eight  miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned as  containing  the  monument  of  Habakkuk. 
But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in 
Joshua,  since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
the  S.E.  of  Hebron,  near  where  Carmel  and  Maon 
are  still  existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah 
cannot  be  that  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jebah  in 
the  Wadg  Mnsun;  not  far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ten  miles  north  of  Hebron  (Hob.  ii.  6,  16).  Its 
site  is  therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  GiBEATH  (ny35  ;  Ta^ade,  Alex.  Ta$ade  ; 
Gabaath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  as 
■'  Gibeah -of-Benjamin  "  or  "  of-Saul."  But  this,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  close  toGibeon  and  Ramah,  with  which, 
in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  ver. 
25.  The  name  being  in  the  "construct  state" — 
Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah — may  it  not  belong  to  the 
following  name  Kiijath  (;'.  e.  Kirjath-jearim,  as 
some  MSS.  actually  read),  and  denote  the  hill 
adjoining  that  town  (see  below.  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  projiosal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues discrepancies  not  unfrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  tliat  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  36,  > 
xix.  6,  &c.).  In  this  very  list  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-Eleph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  before 
thev  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them,^ 
and  the  sanctity  conferred  on  the  "  hill  of  Kirjath  '' 


»  For  instance,  Beth  marcaboth,  "  house  of  cha- 
riots," and  Hazar  susah,  "  village  of  horses"  (Josh. 
xix.  5),  would  seem  to  date  from  the  time  of  Solo- 


mon, when  the  traffic  in  these  articles  begun  with 
Esrypt. 
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by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Ark  the  e  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  would  have  secured  its  hisertion  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (ny^in ;  4v  t^  ^ovv(f  -,  in  Gahaa),  the 
place  in  which  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  its  return  by  the  Philistines  till  its  removal  by 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  H,  4;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2). 
The  name  has  the  definite  article,  and  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  1  it  is  translated  "  the  hill."   (See  No.  2  above). 

4.  Gibeah-of-Benjamin.  This  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg. 
.xix.  XX.).  It  was  then  a  "  city  "  (T'y)  with  the 
usual  open  street  (Dim)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 
17,  20),  and  containing  700  "chosen  men"  (xx. 
1.5),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  sliugers 
is  preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanks  to  the 
precision  of  the  naiTative  we  can  gather  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The 
Levite  and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the 
"  afternoon  " — when  the  day  was  coming  neiir  the 
time  at  which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for 
evening.  It  was  probably  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  At  the  ordinary  speed  of  eastern  travellers 
they  would  come  "  over  against  Jebus "  in  two 
houi-s,  say  by  five  o'clock,  and  the  same  length 
of  time  would  take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about 
four  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Nahlns 
road,  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ephraim  (xx.  13, 
comp.  1).  Ramah  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of 
the  road,  Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest ;  and  when 
the  sudden  sunset  of  that  climate,  unaccompanied  by 
more  than  a  very  brief  twilight,  made  further  pro- 
giess  impossible,  they  "  turned  aside "  from  the 
beaten  track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later  indi- 
cations of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  little  north 
of  the  town  the  main  track  divided  into  two — one,  the 
present  Nablus  road,  leading  up  to  Bethel,  the  "  house  j 
of  God,"  and  the  other  taking  to  Gibeah-in-the-Held 
(xx.  31),  possibly  the  present  J.cba.  Below  the 
city  probably — about  the  base  of  the  hill  which  | 
gave  its  name  to  the  town — was  the  "  cave ''  of  | 
Gibeah,"  in  which  the  liers  in  wait  concealed  them- 
selves until  the  signal  was  given '^  (xx.  oli).  | 

During  this  naiTative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  "(libeah,"  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  at  its  introduc- 
tion it  is  called  "  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to  Benja- 
min "  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10  we  have 
the  expression  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,"  but  here  the 
Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba — V^ll.  The 
same  foi-m  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  .33,  where 
the  meadows,  or  cave,  "  of  Gibeah,"  should  be 
•'  of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
very  closely  with  Tideil-el-Ful,  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem   to  the 

''  myO,  A.  V.  "  meadows  of  Gibeah,"  taking  the 
word  as  Maareh  an  open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §19)  ; 
fhe    LXX.    transfers    the    Hebrew    word     literally, 

Slapaaya^e  ;   the  Syriac   has  L^^^  =  cave.      The 

Hebrew  word  for  cave,  Mearah,  differs  from,  that 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  vowel- points  ;  and 
there  seems  a  certain  consistency  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealing themselves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
wimld  be  impossible. 

°  Josephus,  Atit.  v.  li,  §11. 
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right  of  the  road.  Two  miles  beyond  it  and  full 
in  view  is  Er-Ram.  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
Ramah,  and  between  the  two  the  main  road  divides, 
one  branch  going  off  to  the  right  to  the  village  of 
Jeha,  while  the  other  continues  its  course  upwards 
to  Bcitin,  the  modem  representative  of  Bethel. 
(See  No.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  dur- 
ing the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  ( 1  Sam. 
xiii.  xiv,).  It  now  bears  its  full  title.  The  posi- 
tion of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this  : — The  Philis- 
tines were  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the 
present /e6rt  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Suweinit. 
In  their  fiont,  across  the  Wady,  which  is  here 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by  several  swells 
lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was  Saul  in  the 
town  of  IVlichmash,  the  modern  Mnkhnias,  and  hold- 
ing also  "  ilount  Bethel,"  that  is,  the  heights  on 
the  north  of  the  great  Wady — Deir  Diwdn,  Bm-ka, 
Tell  el-IIajar,  as  far  as  Bcitin  itself.  South  of  the 
Philistine  camp,  and  about  three  miles  in  its  rear, 
was  Jonathan,  in  (iibeah-of-Beujamin,  with  a  thou- 
sand chosen  warriors  (xiii.  2).  The  first  step  was 
taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove  out  the  Philistines 
from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms,  which  at  once  pro- 
cured him  an  immense  reputation.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  increased  the  ditficalties  of  Israel,  for  the 
Philistines  (hearing  of  their  reverse)  gathered  in  pro- 
digious strength,  and  advancing  with  an  enormous 
armament,  pushed  Saul's  little  force  before  them 
out  of  Bethel  and  Michmash,  and  down  the  Eastern 
passes  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  established  themselves  at 
Michmash,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  Saul,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  their  bands  of  plunderers,  North, 
West,  and  East  (17,  18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge 
Jonathan  from  his  main  stronghold  in  the  South.  As 
far  as  we  can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story, 
he  soon  relinquished  Geba,  and  consolidated  his  little 
force  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Ahiah  the  priest,  who, 
perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the  Ark, 
had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephod*"  from  Shiloh. 
These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from  Gilgal, 
with  a  force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion  to  the 
Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) — a 
mere  remnant  (KaTaKeififia)  of  the  people  following 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Then 
occuiTed  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  amiour-bearer. 
In  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  Giijeah,  cossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking." 

No  one  had  been  awaj-e  of  their  departure,  but  it 
was  not  long  unknown.  Saul's  watchmen  at  Tulcil 
el-Fill  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  position  of  the  toe  ; 

<*  1  Sam.  xiv.  3.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Gibeah  ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with 
2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  and  1  Chr.  xiii.  3  ;  and  also  to  those 
of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  at  this  place.  The  Hebrew 
words  for  ark  and  ephod — piX  and  TIDK — are  very 
similar,  and  may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  another 
(Kwald,  Gesch.  iii.  46  note  ;   Stanley,  205). 

■^  We  owe  this  touch  to  Josephus  :  v7ro(/)aii'ovCTT)s 
J/Si)  T)7!  jj^ifpas  [Ant.  vi.  6,  §'J). 
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and  as  the  fii-st  rays  of  the  rising  sun  on  their 
riwht  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Giiead,  and  glit- 
tered on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmash,  tlieir  prac- 
tised eyes  quickly  discovered  the  unusual  stir  in 
the  camp;  they  could  see  "  the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another."  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  the  conflict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  God  was  consulted,  but  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon 
he  and  Ahiah  (xiv.  36)  were  rushing  down  from 
(iibeah  at  the  head  of  their  hungry  warriors, 
joined  at  every  step  by  some  of  the  wi'etched 
Hebrews  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
calves"  (xiv.  32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did 
the  new^s  run  thi-ough  the  district  that — if  we 
may  accept  the  statements  of  the  LXX. — by  the 
time  Saul  reached  the  Philistine  camp  his  following 
amounted  to  10,000  men:  on  every  one  of  the 
heights  of  the  country  (/Sayuwfl)  the  people  rose 
against  the  hated  invaders,  and  before  the  day  was 
out  there  was  not  a  city  even  of  Mount  Ephraim  to 
which  the  struggle  had  not  spi-ead.  [Jonathan.] 

(3.)  As  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin"  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31), 
and  as  "  Gibeah"  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  X.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
history.  It  is,  however,  almost  without  doubt 
identical  with 

5.  Gibeah-of-Saul  (>1NtJ'  ny3il ;  the  LXX. 
do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
where  thev  have  Ta^aoiv  'S.aovX,  and  Is.  x.  30,  ttSKis 
2aou\,  elsewhere  simply  Ta^ad  or  Va^ada).  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  X.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
"  home  "  (Hebr.  "  to  his  house,"  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  "  to  which,"  adds  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  4,  §6), 
"  he  belonged."  In  the  subsequent  naiTative  the 
town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king  is 
living  tliere,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  fai-mer,  when  his  relations  f  of  Jabesli-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Amalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before,  "  to  his  house  " 
at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again  we 
encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king  were 
hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  anger  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6  s).  The  name  of  Saul  has 
not  been  found  in  connexion  with  any  place  of  mo- 
dern Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  davs  of 
Josephus,  and  mi  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  town  with 
the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tuleilel-Ful. 
Josephus  (^B.J.  v.  2,  §1),  describing  Titus's  march 
fromCaesarea  to  Jerusjilem,  gives  his  route  as  throucjh 
Samaria  to  Gophna;  thence  aday'smai'ch  to  a  valley 
"  called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  ^nllage  called  (Jabathsaoule,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia,"  i.  e.  just  the  dist- 
ance of  Tuleil  el-Ful.     Here  he  was  joined  by  a 

f  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Benjamites  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Gibeah  came  from  Jabesh  Giiead 
(.ludg.  xxi.  12). 
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part  of  his  army  from  Emmaus  (Nicoimlis),  who 
would  naturally  come  up  the  road  by  Beth-horon 
and  Gibeon,  the  same  which  still  falls  into  the 
northern  road  close  to  Tuleil  el-Fid.  In  both 
these  respects  therefore  the  agreement  is  complete, 
and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as  identical 
with  Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  discovery  is  due  to  l)r. 
Robinson  (i.  .577-79),  though  it  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  a  writer  in  Stud,  und  Kritiken. 

This  identification  of  (Jibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeba,  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x. 
28-32,  where  we  have  a  specification  of  the  route  of 
Sennacherib  from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
the  Benjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Beitin,  the 
route  proceeds  by  Mukhmas,  across  the  "  passages  " 
of  the  Wadij  Suweinit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  then  by  cr-Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful,  villages 
actually  on  the  piesent  road,  to  the  heights  north  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible.  GaUim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(Anata),  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
is  ^Migron,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "Jligron," 
"  precipice,"  would  very  probably,  like  "  Gibeah," 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  "Gibeah" 
doubtless  stands  for  G.  of  Saul. 

6.  GlBEAII-LS-THE-FlELD  (rTlb'S  J^V^i  ;    Ta- 

0aa,  if  wypcp  ;  Gabui),  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31, 
as  the  place  to  which  one  of  the  "  highways" 
(ni?DD)  led  from  Gibeah-of-Benjamin, — "of  which 
one  gocth  up  to  Bethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the- 
field."  Sadeh,  the  woid  here  rendered  "  field,"  is 
applied  specially  to  cultivated  ground,  "  as  distin- 
guished Irom  town,  desert,  or  garden  "  (Stanley, 
App.  §15).  Cultivation  was  so  general  throughout 
this  ilistrict,  that  the  term  affords  no  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  noith  road  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after 
passing  Tuleil  el-Ful,  separates  into  two  branches, 
one  running  on  to  Beiitn  (Bethel),  and  the  other 
diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeha  (Geba).  The  attack 
on  Gibeah  came  from  the  north  (comp.  xx.  18,  19, 
and  26,  in  which  "the  house  of  God"  is  really 
Bethel),  and  therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads 
was  north  of  the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin  -we  have  seen  that  the  two  forms  "  Geba  " 
and  "  Gibeah  "  appear  to  be  convertible,  the  former 
for  the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed 
for  Gibeah-in-the-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here 
reversed — and  "  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba  "  (V3J  ;  A.  V.  Gibe-ah  ; 
Judg.  XX.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  "  field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
stated  above,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows  "  is  pro- 
bably accurately  "cave."     [Gaba.] 

7.  There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not  to  belong 
to  towns.     These  are : — 

s  The  word  in  this  verse  rendei-ed  "  hill  "  is  not 
gibeah  but  har,  i.  e.  "  moimtain,"  a  singular  change, 
and  not  (luite  intelligible. 
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(1.")  The  "  hill  of  tlie  foreskins  "  (Josh.  v.  3),  be- 
tween the  .lordan  and  Jericho  ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and 
seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Gtlgal. 

(2.)  The  "hill  of  Phinehas"  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  This  may  be  the  Jibia  on  the 
left  of  the  Nablus  road,  half-way  between  Bethel 
and  Shiloh;  or  the  Jeba  north  of  Nablus  (Rob.  ii. 
2(5.5  note,  312).  Both  would  be  "in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  place,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  the 
name  amons"  the  villages  of  Central  Palestine. 

(3.)  The^hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Gibeath-ha-Elohim  (1 
Sam.  X.  5)  ;  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13, 
it  is  apparently  called  "  the  hill,"  and  "  the  high 
place." 

(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  1). 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

(7.)  The  hill  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii.  28.    [Giueah,  2.] 

GIBEATHI'TE,  THE  CnVliin;  6  Ta/Sa- 
B'tTos ;  Gahaathites),  i.e.  the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3);  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "  the 
Shemaah,"  father  of  two  Benjamites,  •'  Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  David. 

GIB'EON  (I'lyn^,  i.  e.  "  belonging  to  a  hill ;" 
Ta^adiv,  Joseph.  Ta^aco  ;  Gabaon),  one  of  the  four^ 
cities  of  the  HiviXKS,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-1.')),  and  thus 
escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19). 
It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  fiom  its  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  the  four — "a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities" — larger  than  Ai  (x.  2).  Its  men  too  were 
all  practised  warriors  (Gibborim,  D''13J1).  Gibeon 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25), 
and  with  its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a  prin- 
cipal station.  Occiisional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below ;  and  after  the  captivity 
we  find  the  "  men  of  Gibeon "  retuming  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  2.5 :  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gibbar),  and  assisting 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(iii.  7).  In  the  post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  by  the  Jews  over  the  IJomsin  troops 
under  Cestius  Gallus,  which  oHisrs  in  many  respects 
a  close  parallel  to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Camum- 
ites  (.Jos.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §7  ;  Stiuiley,  S.  4'  P.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been 
recovered  with  as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Palestine.  The  traveller  who  pursues  the 
northei-n  camel-i-oad  from  .Jerusalem,  turning  oft'  to 
the  left  at  Tuleil  cl-ful  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  leads  westward  to  Jalla,  finds  hin)self, 
after  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  liills 
are  rounder  and  moie  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
inamelons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  to- 
lerable extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "  land  of  Benjamin  ;"  and 

*  So  .Tosh.  ix.  17.    Josephus  [Ant.  v.  1,  §lf))  omits 
Bccroth. 
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these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibe-ons, 
and  Ramahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  records  of  this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient 
name  almost  intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northej-n- 
most  of  a  couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the 
place  where  the  road  to  tiie  sea  parts  into  (wo 
branches,  the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wuly 
Suleiman,  the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The  load 
passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  base 
of  the  \\\\\  oi  El-Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hills  in 
this  district  lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those 
further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a  remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when 
viewed  from  a  height  such  as  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Neby  Saminl.  The  natural  terraces 
are  carried  round  the  hill  like  contour  lines ;  they 
are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the 
ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered  over  the  flattish 
summit  of  the  mound.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
hill  is  a  copious  spring  which  issues  in  a  cave  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are  the  remains 
of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable  size,  probably,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.  e.  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  Hebron.  Thic 
is  doubtless  the  "  pool  of  Gibeon"  at  which  Abner 
and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of  Ish- 
bosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conflict 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asahel,  and 
led  at  a  later  period  to  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Abner  himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the 
"  gi'eat  waters  (or  the  many  waters,  D''3"l  D'O) 
of  Gibeon,"  '■  at  which  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah 
found  the  traitor  Ishmael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Round 
this  water  also,  according  to  the  notice  of  Josephus 
(eiri  Tivi  ir-qyrj  rrjS  irdKfois  ovk  'airwdiv,  Ant.  v. 
1,  §17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  en- 
camped when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  Gilgal. 
The  "  wilderness  of  Gibeon  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) — the 
Midbar,  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — - 
must  have  been  to  the  east,  ))eyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jcdireh 
and  Bir  Neballah.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Gibeon, 
fulfilling  in  position  every  requirement  of  the  notices 
of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main  road  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  6^  miles  ;  bat  there  is  a  more 
direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles. 

(1 .)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere 
examined,  and  therefore  requires  no  further  reference 
here.     [Joshua  ;  Beth-horon.] 

(2.)  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  between 
the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  under  their 
resjiective  leaders  Joab  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12-17). 
The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been  pre- 
meditated by  both  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that 
.Joab  had  heard  nf  the  intention  of  the  Benjamites 
to  revisit  from  the  distiuit  Mahanaim  their  native 
villages,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  liis 
strength  with  Abner.  The  details  of  this  disastrous 
encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [Joab.]  The  jilace 
where  the  struggle  began  received  a  name  from  the 

''  lioth  here  anil  in  1  K.  iii.  4,  Josephus  substitutes 
lUhron  for  Gibeon  [Ant.  x.  9,  §5,  viii.  2,  §1). 
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circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been  long  afterwards 

known  as  the  "  Held  of  the  strong  men."     [Hel- 

KATH-IIAZZIUUM.] 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connexion  with 
Joab  ;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amasa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  5- 
10).  Joab  was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellious  Sheba  the 
sou  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct 
north  road  as  Gibeon  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  making  a  search  for  this  Ben- 
jamite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  The  two  rivals 
met  at  "  the  great  stone '•  which  is  in  Gibeon" — 
some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable,  at 
least  not  recognized — and  then  Joab  repeated  the 
treachery  by  which  he  had  murdered  Abner,  but 
with  circumstances  of  a  still  more  revolting  cha- 
racter.    [Joab;  Arms,  p.  110  a.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  29  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fled  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  il. 
28,30,  34;  and  LXX.  29). 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance — the  tact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazeti  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  lor  some  time 
located  on  the  "  high  place "  attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"  high  place"  had  any  fame  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probably  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the  re- 
markable hill  of  Nehy-Samwil,  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  "  the  great 
high-place"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  T^rMJ]  T^'OllT])  would 
perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "great"  is  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  [Sinai  and  Pal.  216).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g.  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — Bethel, 
Kamah,  Jlizpeh,  Gibeah — which  suirounded  it  on 
every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identiHca- 
tion  is  the  distance  of  Nebij  Samicil  from  Gibeon — 
more  than  a  mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer 
connexion  therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the 
neighbouring  places.  The  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  El-Jib — so  close  as  to  be  all 
but  a  pait  of  the  town,  and  yet  quite  separate  and 
distinct.     The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  by  which 
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Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the 
"  Mount  of  Gabaon  "  was  the  highe>t  round  Jerusalem 
[Adc.  Ilaerescs,  i.  394),  should  be  rec(^ived  with 
civution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was  marked  by 
ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable  conclusions. 

To  this  high  jilace,  wherever  situated,  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation" — the  sacred  tent 
which  had  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings — had  been 
transferred  from  its  last  station  at  Nob.''  The 
exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty. 
It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  to  the  new 
tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion, 
that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at  Gibeon.  The  expression  in  2  Chr.  i.  5,  "  the  brazen 
altar  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at 
first  sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  But  the  text  of 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  di- 
vided between  Dti^  =  "  he  put,"  and  DK'  =  "was 
there."  Whether  king  David  transferred  the  taber- 
nacle to  Gibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the 
staff'  of  priests  to  offer  the  daily  sacritices  there  on 
the  brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fulfil  the  other 
requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zadok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  by  the  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41). 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign — it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh — was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  all  the  congi-egation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state — the  captains  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  —  and  the  sacrifice  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  burnt-offerings^  (1  K.  iii.  4). 
And  this  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  greatest  prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thou- 
sand animals  rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  the 
commanding  height  of  "  the  great  high  place  " — 
the  clang  of  "  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical 
instruments  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding 
through  the  valleys  far  and  near — is  virtually  the 
last  we  have  of  it.  In  a  few  years  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  completed,  and  then  the  tiibernacle 
was  once  more  taken  down  and  removeil.  Again 
"all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves"  to 
king  Solomon,  with  the  "elders  of  Israel,"  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  brought  up  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark,  and  "  all  the  holy  vessels  that 
were  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  4,  §1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in 
their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chr.  ix.  35,  which 
seems  so  abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  a  list  of  the  staff'  attached  to  the 
"  Tabernacle   of    the    congregation"    which   was 


•=  The  Hebrew  preposition  (DJ?)  almost  implies  that 
they  were  on  or  touching  the  stone. 

^  The  various  stations  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  their 
final  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
examined  under  Tabernacle.  Meantime,  with  re- 
ference to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  thoiifjh  not 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
clusively inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  "  shew 
bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6).     The  "ephod"  (9)  and  the 


expression   "  before   Jehovah "    (6)    prove    nothing 
either  way.    Josephus  throws  no  light  on  it. 

«  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thompson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  547),  that  the 
present  irnd;/  Suleiman,  i.  e.  "  Solomon's  valley," 
which  commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and 
leads  down  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name 
from  this  visit.  But  the  modern  names  of  places  in 
Palestine  often  spring  from  very  modern  persons  or 
circumstances ;  and,  without  confirmation  or  inves- 
tigation, this  cannot  be  received. 
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erectel  t'.iere  ;  or  if  these  persons  should  prove  to 
be  the  attendants  on  the  "  new  tent "  which 
David  had  pitched  for  the  aik  on  its  arrival  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place  where  the 
old  tent  was  still  standing  is  Loth  natural  and 
easy.  [G.] 

GIBEONITES, THE  (n'':yniin  ;  el  Ta^aw- 
virai  ;  Gahaunitae),  the  people  of  Gibeon,  and 
pei'haps  iilso  of  the  three  cities  associated  with 
Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites ;  and  who,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawei-s  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix. 
23,  27).  Saul  appeal's  to  have  broken  this  covenant, 
and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have 
killed  some  and  de\'ised  a  general  massacre  of  the 
rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung  them  or 
crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah" — as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fice— m  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6,  9).  At  this 
time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  uaiTative,  the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified 
with  Israel,  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a 
note  explaining  their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite 
extraction  (xxi.  2).  The  actual  name  '•  Gibeonites" 
aj)pears  only  in  this  passage  of  2  Sam.  [Nethixim.] 

Individual  Gibeonites  named  are  (1)  Ismaiah, 
one  of  the  Benjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  diffi- 
culties (1  Chr.  xii.  4)  ;  {2)  ]\Ielatiah,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repaiiing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7)  ;  (3)  Hananiah,  theson  of 
Azur,  afalse  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jere- 
miah, and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxriii.  1, 
10,  13,  17).  [G.] 

GIB'LITES,  THE  ("''pn^n,  i.  e.  singular,  "  the 
Giblite  ;"  TaXiaQ  ^v\i(TTi€ifj.,  Alex.  Ta^Ki  ;  con- 
finia).  The  "  land  of  the  Giblite"  is  r.ientioned  in 
connexion  with  Leiwnon  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  ancient 
vereions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal,  which  was  on 
the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  258  6).  VVe 
have  here  a  confinnation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Afka,  which 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Aphek,  2]  ;  and  the  whole  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
of  the  country  designed  tor  the  Isiaelites  exceeded 
those  which  they  actually  occupied. 

The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in  the 
A.  V.)  in  1  K.  V.  18  (D"'^niin  ;  Alex,  of  Bi/3Aio( ; 
Biblii)  as  assisting  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stones  lor 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  arti- 
ficers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9)  ;  but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  this  as  to  render  the  word  by 
"  stone-squarers "  is  not  obvious.  Possibly  they 
followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a  word  of  similar 
import  in  this  place.  [G.] 

GIDDAL'TI  {^rb'^l ;  roSoAAaSi',  Alex.  Ti- 
inWadi),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's  seer. 
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and  thei-efore  a  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4; 
comp.  vi.  33):  his  office  was  with  thirteen  of  his 
brothers  to  sound  the  hom  in  the  seiTice  of  the 
tiiberaacle  (5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22nd 
division  or  coui'se  (29). 

GID'DEL  {h'^i ;  TeSSriX;  Gaddel).  1.  Children 
of  Giddel  {Bene-Giddel)  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  47';  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
1  Esdras  the  name  is  coiTupted  to  Oathua. 

2.  Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "  servants 
of  Solomon"  who  retumed  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  56;  Keh.  vii.  58).  In  1  Esdras 
this  is  given  as  Isdael. 

GID'EON  (pyna,  from  J?nj,  "  a  sucker," 
or  better  =  "  a  hewer,''  i-  e.  a  brave  warrior  ; 
comp.  Is.  s.  33  ;  TeSecij' ;  Gedeon),  a  Manassite, 
youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistin- 
guished family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  pro- 
bably on  this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its 
exact  position  is  imknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown 
up  and  had  .sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  from 
the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and 
whose  countless  multitudes  (compai'ed  to  locusts 
fi-om  their  tenible  deviistations,  vi.  5)  annually 
destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such 
as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2). 
It  was  probably  during  this  disastrous  peiiod  that 
the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Ruth  i. 
1,  2  ;  Jahn's  Ilebr.  Comm.  §xxi.).  Some  have 
identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {(pdv- 
rafffia  veaviffKov  fxopcpij,  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6)  with  the 
prophet  mentioned  in  vi.  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  about  !Malachi  in  Origen 
and  other  commentators.  Paulus  (Exeg.  Consen. 
ii.  190  sq.)  endeavours  to  give  the  nan-ative  a  sub- 
jective colouring,  but  rationalism  is  of  Mttle  value 
in  accounts  like  this.  When  the  angel  appeared, 
Gideon  was  thrashing  wheat  wnth  a  fiail  (tKoTrre, 
LXX.)  in  the  wine-press,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
predatoiy  tyrants.  After  a  natural  hesitation  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  a  deliverer,  and  learnt 
the  true  character  of  his  visitant  from  a  miracu- 
lous sign  (vi.  12-23);  and  being  reassured  from 
the  fear  which  first  .seized  him  (Ex.  xx.  19  ;  Judg. 
xiii.  22),  built  the  altar  Jehovah-shalom,  which 
existed  when  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  (vi. 
24).  In  a  di'eam  the  same  night  he  was  ordeied 
to  tlirow  down  the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the 
Asheiah  (A.  V.  "grove")  upon  it  [Asiierah], 
with  the  wood  of  which  he  was  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
his  father's  "  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old,"  an 
expression  in  which  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
years  of  servitude  (vi.  26,  1).  Perhaps  that  parti- 
cular bullock  is  specified  because  it  had  been  reserved 
by  his  father  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Piosenmiiller,  schol. 
ad  foe),  for  Joash  seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of 
that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly  be  right  in 
supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  two  bullocks 
{Richt.  115).  At  any  rate  the  minute  touch  is 
valuable  as  an  indication  of  tiiith  in  the  story 
(see  Ewald,  Geach.  ii.  498,  and  mte).  Gideon,  as- 
sisted by  ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision, 
and  next  morning  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned  ;  but 
Joash  ajjpeased  the  popular  indignation  by  using 
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the  common  argument  that  Baal  was  cjipable  of 
det'ending  his  own  majestj'  (comp.  1  K.  xviii.  27). 
Tliis  cireunist<ince  gave  to  (iideon  the  suniame  of 
bv2y_  ("  Let  Baal  plead,"  vi.  32  ;  LXX.  'Upu- 
Paa\),  a  standing  instance  of  national  iron)',  ex- 
pressive of  Baal's  impotence.  Winer  thinks  that 
tliis  irony  was  inci-eased  by  the  fact  that  7^31^ 
was  a  surname  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  (comp. 
Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  434).  We  have  similar  cases  of 
contempt  in  the  names  Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  &c. 
(I.ightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xii.  24).  In 
consequence  of  this  name  some  have  identified 
(iideon  with  a  ceilain  priest  'lepS/x^aKos,  men- 
tioned in  Eusebius  (Praep.  Ecamj.  i.  10)  as 
having  given  much  accurate  infoimatioa  to  Sancho- 
niatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  p.  776 ; 
Huetius,  Dein.  Evang.  p.  84,  &c.),  but  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  494 ; 
Gesen.  s.  v.).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the  form 
Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  xi.  21  ;  comp.  Eshbaal,  1 
Chr.  viii.  33  with  Ishbosheth  2  Sam.  ii.  sq.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  brings  forward  several  argu- 
ments against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon's 
life.  "  Clothed"  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ( Judg.  vi.  34  ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18;  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a 
trumpet;  and,  joined  by  "Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher "  (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
also  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suifer  from  these  predatory  "sous  of  the  East"  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midiaii 
(Stanley,  Sin.  ^  Pal.  p.  243).  Strengtheued  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
strange  figurative  meaning,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  500),  he 
reduced  his  army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclama- 
tion (I)eut.  XX.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The 
expression  "  let  him  depart  from  Mount  Gilead" 
is  perplexing  ;  Dathe  would  render  it  "  to  Mount 
Gilead," — on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;    and  Cle- 

ricus  reads  y37il,  Gilboa  ;  but  Ewald  is  probably 

right  in  regai'diug  the  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry 
and  general  designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See 
too  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  804  n.)  By  a  second  test  at 
"  the  spring  of  trembling "  (now  probably  Ain 
Jahlood,  on  which  see  Stanley,  342),  he  again  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5,  sg.),  whom  Josephus  explains  to  have  been 
the  most  cowardly  in  the  army  (^Ant.  v.  6,  §3). 
Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
o\erheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath 
Kol)  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10;  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  signifi- 
cant di-eam,  he  framed  his  plans,  which  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  strike  a  panic  terror  into  the 
huge  and  undisciplined  nomad  host  (Judg.  viii. 
15-18).  We  know  from  history  that  large  and 
irregular  Oriental  ai-mies  are  especially  liable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable  ten-or,  and  when 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  in  three  different  directions  bv  the 
flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberatins;  echoes 
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°  It  is  curious  to  find  "lamps  and  pitchers"  in 
use  for  a  similar  purpose  at  tUis  verj-  day  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of  the  police 
carries  with  him  at  night,  "a  torch  which  burns 
soon  after  it  is  li{;hted,  without  a  flame,  excepting 
when  it  is  waved  through  the  air,  when  it  suddenly 


which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke  among 
the  hills,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  C()ni])lete 
rout  intfl  which  the  enemy  were  thrown.  It  must 
be  remembered  too  that  the  sound  of  300  trumpets 
would  make  them  suppose  that  a  corresponding 
number  of  comj^awies  were  attiicking  them."  For 
specimens  of  similar  stratagems  see  Liv.  xxii.  1*1  ; 
Polyaen.  Strateg.  ii.  37  ;  Frontin,  ii.  4;  Sail.  Jug. 
99  ;  Niebuhr,  Besc.  de  l' Arabic,  p.  304  ;  Journ. 
As.  1841,  ii.  p.  516  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Kosenmiiller, 
and  Winer).  The  custom  of  dividing  an  anny  into 
three  seems  to  have  been  common  (1  Sam.  xi.  11  ; 
Gen.  xiv.  15),  and  Gideon's  war-ciy  is  not  unlike 
that  adopted  by  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cjjr.  iii.  28).  He 
adds  his  own  name  to  the  war-ciy,  as  suited  both 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers  and  strike  terror 
in  the  enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild 
peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  "  down  the  descent 
to  the  Jordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Acacia ". 
(Beth-shitta)  and  the  "meadow  of  the  dance" 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  tlie 
Ephi-aimites  (to  whom  notice  had  been  sent,  vii. 
24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a 
second  fight,  the  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ("the 
Raven"  atid  "the  Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain, 
— the  fonner  at  a  rock,  and  the  latter  concealed  in 
a  wine-press,  to  which  their  names  were  af'terwawis 
given.  Meanwhile  the  "higher  sheykhs  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna,  had  already  escaped,"  and  Gideon  (after 
pacifying — by  a  soft  answer,  which  became  pro- 
verbial— the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  viii.  1-3) 
pursued  them  into  eastein  Manasseh,  and,  bursting 
upon  them  in  their  fiincied  security  among  the 
tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen  (see  Karkor), 
won  his  tliird  victory,  and  avenged  on  the  Midian- 
itish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his  kingly  brethren  whom 
they  had  slaiu  at  Tabor  (viii.  18,  sq.').  In  these 
three  battles  only  15,000  out  of  120,000  Midianites 
escaped  alive.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10, 
that  120,000  Midianites  had  already  fallen :  but 
here  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  louted  host. 
During  his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and 
appropiiate  vengeance  on  the  cowaid  and  apostate 
towns  of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this 
splendid  deliveiance  took  deep  root  in  the  national 
traditions  (I  Sam.  xii.  11  ;  Ps.  Ix.xxiii.  11  ;  Is.  ix. 
4,  X.  26  ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honoui-s,  and  suiTounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a  numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of 
his  popularity  to  his  princely  appearance  (Judg. 
viii.  18).  In  this  third  shige  of  his  life  occur  alike 
his  most  noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  viz. 
the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  giounds, 
and  the  inegular  consecration  of  a  jewelled  ephod, 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  others  (Thes. 
p.  135;  BertheflU,  p.  133  seq.)  follow  tb%  Peshito 
in  making  the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol, 
chiefly   on  account   of  the   vast  amount  of  gold 


blazes  forth  :  it  therefoi-e  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  our  dark  lantern.  T/ie  burning  end  is  sometimes 
concealed  in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  some- 
thing else,  when  not  icquircd  to  give  light  "  (Lanc'u 
Mod.  Ey.  i.  ch.  iv.). 
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(1700  shekels)  and  other  rich  material  appropriated 
to  it.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understiind  it  as  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  an  unauthorised  worship. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  numbers,  and  even  admittino- 
the  improbable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Rabbis 
that  the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the 
years  of  rest  (v.  Rosenmiiller,  on  Jtijg.  iii.  11), 
insuperable  difficulties  remain.  If,  however,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  several  of  the 
judgeships  really  synchronise  instead  of  being  suc- 
cessive, much  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  P'or 
instance,  he  supposes  (from  a  comparison  of  Judg. 
iii.,  viii.,and  xii.)  that  there  was  a  combined  move- 
ment under  three  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon,  and 
.lephthah,  by  which  the  Israelites  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites, 
Anmionites,  and  Midianites  (who  for  some  years 
.had  occupied  their  land),  and  enjo_yed  a  long  term 
of  peace  through  all  their  coasts.  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  we  string  together  the  different  accounts  of  the 
different  parts  of  Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that 
miscellaneous  collection  of  ancient  records  called 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  treat  them  as  connected 
and  successive  history,  we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a 
chi-onographical  eiTor  as  if  we  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  histories  of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex, 
VVesses,  and  Northumberland,  before  England  be- 
came one  kingdom'"  {Genealog.  of  our  Lord,  p. 
238).  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  similar  source 
of  eiTor   has   long    existed   in   the  chronology   of 

Egypt.  [F.  vvCf.] 

GIDEO'NI  ("jyna,  or  once  '>:)]}15  ;  TaSeaiui ; 
Gedeonis).  Abidan,  sou  of  Gideoni,  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  11  :  ii. 
22  ;  vii.  60,  65  ;  x.  24). 

GI'DOM  (D'yni  ;  Ti^uv,  Alex.  TaKaiS),  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45,  ?s  the  limit  to 
which  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  the 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  {Tuleil  el-Ful)  and 
the  cliffy  Rimmon  (probably  Ruinmon,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel) ;  but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  was  a  place 
(Judg.  XX.  43  ;  A.  V.  "  with  ease"— but  see  margin), 
has  yet  been  met  with.  The  reading  of  the  Alex. 
LXX.  "  Gilead,"  can  hardly  be  taken  as  well  founded. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented. [G.I 

GIER-EAGLE  (Dn"1,  HJDnn  ;  irop^.vpiwu  ; 
porphi/rio),  one  of  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  According  to 
Gesenius  a  small  species  of  vulture,  white  with 
black  wings,  a  feeder  on  carrion ;  the  vult.nr 
percMopterus  of  Linnaeus — Gei-m.  Aasgeyer  ;  so 
called  from  its  tenderness  to  its  young,  the  root 
being  Dni,  to  cherish,  to  love,  just  as  HT'Dn 
(from  T'pri,  kind)  is  the  name  of  the  stork,  on 
account  of  her  piety  towards  her  offspring. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  some  bird  of  the  order 
Grallatores  is  meant  by  DH")  in  the  above  two  pas- 
sages. In  both  it  is  classed  with  the  pelican,  the 
coi-morant,  and  tlie  stork,  and  is  separated  from 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  ossifrage,  &c.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  confirms  this  suggestion. 
Porphi/rio,  iiomen  avis  aquaticae  rostrum  pur- 
piireum  et  pedes  purpureos  habentis,  unde  iMrnen 
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nacta  est.  The  iroppvpiwv  is  mentioned  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  707.  It  is  the  FuUca  porphyria  of  Linnaeus, 
in  English,  the  Sultana-Iien.  [W.  D.] 

GIFT,     The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a   more  formal  and    significant   proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.     It  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a    previous 
interchange   of  presents:    none   of  the   important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  coming 
of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  presents:  even  a 
visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
present.^    We  cannot   adduce  a   more    remai-kable 
proof  of  the  important  part,  which  presents  play  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrew    language   possesses   no    less    than    fifteen 
diffijrent  expressions  for   the  one   idea.     Many  of 
these  expressions  have  specific  meanings:    for  in- 
stance, minchah  (nnjD)  applies  to  a  present  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15;   1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5)  :  masetli 
(riNC'^)  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  fi-om  a  king  to  his 
subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18) ;  hence  it  is  used  of  a  portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
ferior guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  8)  :  nisseth 
(riNtf'J)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
xix.  42)  :  herdcah  (n3n2),  literally  a  "  blessing," 
is  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
given  as  a  token  of  aHection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1 1  ;   Judg. 
i.  15;-1  Sam.  xxt.  27,  xxx.  26;   2  K.  v.   lb); 
and  again,  shochad  ("tllK')  is  a  gift  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  judge 
(Ex.  xxiii.   8 ;    Deut.  x.   17),  or  to  a  conqueror 
(2  K.  xvi.  8).     Other  tenns,   as  mattdn  (|nO), 
were  used  more  generally.     The  extent  to  vv^hkh 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
fiom  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  East :    it  is  clear 
that   the    term  "gift"    is  fiequently  used    where 
we  should  substitute   "  tribute,"  or  "  fee."     The 
tribute  of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  fixed  sum 
of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particular  product — a  custom  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyna  and  Egypt ; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18  ;   2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6;   1  K.  iv.  21  ;   2  Kr.xvii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  8);  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression "to  bring  presents"  c  to  own  submission 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  29,  Ixxvi.   11;    Is.  xviii.  7).     Again, 
the  present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  consulting  "  fee,"  and  con- 
veyed no  ide.a  of  bribery  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  comp.  xii.  3  ; 
2  K.  v.  5,  viii.  9):  it  was  only  when  false  prophets 
and  corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  pro- 
stituted, and  became,  instead  oi  a.  minchnh  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  shochad,  or  bribe  (Is.  i.  23,  v. 
23;  Ez.  xxii.  12;  Mic.  iii.  11).     But  even  allow- 
ing for  these  cases,  which  are  hardly  "gifts"  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  excess 
remaining   in    the   practice   of  the  EastT  fiiends 
brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  joyful  occasion 
(Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information 
or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the 
needy  tfl  the  wealthy  from  whom  any  assistance 
Wiis    expected    (Gen.    xliii.    11  ;    2    K.   xv.    19 
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xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their  favourites  (Gen.  xlv.  22  ; 
2  Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to  their  officers  (Esth.  ii. 
18;  Joseph.  Aiit.  xii.  2,  §15),  or  to  the  people 
generally  on  festive  occasions  (2  Sam.  vi.  19):  on 
the  occasion  of  a  mamage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.  V.  "  dowry  "), 
but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  fOen.  xxxiv. 
12  ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22),  while  the  father  of  the 
bride  gave  her  a  present  on  sending  her  aivat/,  as  is 
e.xpressed  in  the  temi  shilluchiin  (DTIpK^)  (1  K. 
Lx.  16)  :  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines were  paid  in  the  foi-m  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 
The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
were  the  occasions :  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
18),  sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15  ;  Judg.  xv. 
1),  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11  ;  Job  xlii.  11  ;  Matt.  ii. 
11),  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  deli- 
cacies, such  as  spices,  honey,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  53  ; 
1  K.  X.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  K. 
V.  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi.  8  ;  Dan.  v.  16 ;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible  ;  the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  bui'den 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a  present  was  i-e- 
garded  as  a  high  indignity,  and  this  constituted  the 
aggravated  insult  noticed  in  Matt.  xxii.  11,  the 
marriage  robe  having  been  offered  and  refused 
(Trench,  Parables).  No  less  an  insult  was  it,  not 
to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of  the  parties 
demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  [\V.  L.  B.] 

GI'HON  ii^Wl  ;  Tiwv,  Alex.  T-nasv ;  Gehon). 
1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13).  The 
name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Shichor  or  Sihor, 
t.  e.  the  Nile,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V. 
"Geon").  All  that  can  be  said  upon  it  will  be 
found  under  Edex,  p.  485  h. 

2.  {^{W^i^^,  and  in  Chron.  pn''5  ;  ^  Tidiv,  TeiSiv  ; 
Gihoii).  A  place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon 
as  king  (1  K.  1.  33,  38, 45).  From  the  terms  of  this 
passage,  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  city — "bring  him  down  (Dri"inn)  upon  {hV) 
Gihon" — "they  are  come  up  (■l?^'')  from 
thence."  With  this  agrees  a  later  niention  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  "Gihon-in-the-valley," 
the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachal  (^^HJ).  In 
this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to  designate  the 
direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manasseh— "  outside 
the  city  of  David,  from  the  west  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  fish-gate."  It  is  not 
stated  in  any  of  the  above  passages  that  Gihon  was 
a  spi-ing  ;  but  the  only  remaining  place  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  suggests  this  belief,  or  at  least  that 
it  had  given  its  name  to  some  water — "  Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  source  or  issue  (XV'lID,  fiom 
N^*,  to  rush  forth  ;  incorrectly  "  watercourse  "  in 
A.  V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon "  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  If  the  place  to  which  Solomon  was  brought 
down  on  the  king's  nude  was  Gihou-in-the-vaUey 
— and  from  the  tenns  above  noticed  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was— then  the  "  upjxr  source"  would 
be  some  distance  a\vay,  and  at  a  highei-  level. 
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The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jkrusalem  ;  but  in  the  m<\antime  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  legard  to  the  occunenccs 
of  the  word. 

1.  Its  low  level  ;  as  above  stated. 

2.  The  expression  "Gihon-in-the-valley;"  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  luichal  ("ton-ent"  or 
"  wady  ")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem— the  so-called 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  ge  ("  ravine  "  or  "  glen") 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In  this 
connexion  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14) 
with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  feet  that 

3.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syiiac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  have  Shiloha,  i.  e.  Siloam  (Arab. 
^m-Shiloha)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles 
they  agi-ee  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon. 
If  Siloam  be  Gihon,  then 

4.  From  the  west  of  Gihon  to  the  fish-gate — 
which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  near- 
the  present  "  Jaffa-gate," — would  answer  to  the 
course  of  a  wall  enclosing  "the  city  of  David" 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14)  ;  and 

5.  The  omission  of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed 
catalogue  of  Neh.  iv.  is  explained.  [G.] 

GILALAI'  {'hj}  ;  TeXuK),  one  of  the  party 
of  priests'  sons  who  played  on  David's  instruments 
at  the  consecration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
company  at  whose  head  was  Ezia  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GIL'BOA  (Vlhl,  "bubbling  fountain,"  from 
t  :md  y-IS  ;  Te\^ov4;  Gelboe),  a  mountain  range 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising 
over  the  city  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 
with  xxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  history, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12  ; 
1  Chr.  X.  1,  8).  The  latter  had  encamped  at 
Shunem,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel ;  the  former  took  up  a  position  round  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
at  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  of  their  army, 
fell  upon  the  mountain.  When  the  tidings  were 
carried  to  David,  he  broke  out  into  this  pathetic 
strain:  "  Ye  mountahis  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
rain  upon  you,  neither  dew,  nor  field  of  oll'ering  " 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa  with  the 
ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from  the  ruins  of 
Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  enteilained.  At  the 
northern  base,  half-a-mile  from  the  ruins,  is  a  lai'ge 
fountain  called  in  Scripture  both  the  "  Well  of 
Harod "  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  "  The  fountain  of 
Jezreel"  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  and  it  was  probably 
from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  derived.  Eusebius 
jilaces  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  still  a  village  upon 
the  mountain  called  Gelbus  (<9«ow.  s.  v.  Te^ovt). 
The  village  is  now  called  Jclbou  (Robinson,  ii. 
316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the  description  of 
Eusebius  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tiiin.  The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some 
ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides  are  bleak, 
white,  and  baiTen  ;  they  look,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  pioved  pro- 
phetic. The  gi-eatest  height  is  not  more  than 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modern 
local  mune  is  Jebel  Fukuah,  and  the  highest  point 
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is  crowned   by  a  vilUige  and   wely  called    Wcrnr 
(I'orter,  JIanclbooh,  p.  353).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'EAD  (^y'pa.  raAaa'5;  Galaad),  a  moun- 
tainous region  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau, 
and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Amnaon  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21 ;  Deut.iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  ( ailed  "Mount 
Gilead"  (Gen.  xxxi.  25,  ny?5n  "IH),  sometime.^ 
"thelandofGilead"  (Num.xxxii.  1,  ly'pa  ]  nj^) ; 
and  sometimes  simply  "  Gilead  "  (Ps.  Ix.  7  ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  pas- 
sages shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular 
mountain  was  meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by 
Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3) — they  both  compre- 
hend the  whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  em- 
braced the  whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  describesthe  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  "  a  hard  rocky  region ;"  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Ba- 
shan, the  other  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  "level,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  1]hl  (Gilead),  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
ihe  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up — 
"and  Labansftid,  this  AeGfj9(7]l)  is  a  witness  (IJ?) 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  Gal-eed"  ("1^72,  "the  heap  of 
witness").  Those  acquainted  with  the  modern 
Arabs  and  their  litei-ature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  his  flither-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  Jacob,  haying 
passed  the  Euphrates,  "  set  his  face  toward  Mount 
(3ilead ;"  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  north-east. 
"  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  " — ap- 
parently soon  after  he  entered  the  district;  for 
when  they  scjjarated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
ronsiderablv  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,2,  22).  ■ 

The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
border  (I  ,Sam.  xiii.  7;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  compa- 
rison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modern  Skerint  el-Mandhur,  sepa- 
rated it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.  "  Half  Gileafl  " 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  of  Bashan  ; 
and  the  liver  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the 
two  kingdoms  (Deut.  iii.  12  ;  Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
half  of  Gilead  possessed  by  Og  must,  therefore,  have 
bnen  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  is  also  stated  th:rt 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii.  27) ; 
and  yet  "  all  Bashan "  was  given  to  ]\Ianasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  runs  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,-  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead.  North 
of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  flat,  fertile  plateau, 
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sucli  as  the  name  Bushan  Q'i^'^,  like  the  Arabic 

^AJ'  signifies  "soft  and  level  soil")  would  sug- 
gest ;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugged  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  284  sq.)  On  the  east  the  mountain 
range  melts  away  gradually  into  the  high  plateau 
of  Arabia.  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so 
clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  running 
along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  southern  boun- 
dary is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben  occupied 
the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Arnon,  which 
vv-as  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  3G,  iii.  12).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of  their 
territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead.  In  Josh.  xiii. 
9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medeba" 
("  the  Mishor  "  it  is  called),  north  of  the  Arnon,  is 
not  in  Gilead  ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezer,  which  was  given  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Pieuben,  as  being  "  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  plmn  country  {i.e.  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Mishor"  "l'K^''r3n  X'^jA),  while  Ramoth  is  said  to 
be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iV!  43).  This  southern  plateau 
was  also  called  "  the  land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  xxxii. 
1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25). 
The  valley  of  Heshbon  may  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead 
thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea — about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead, 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)  ;  and  in  Jud?. 
XX.  1,  and  Josh.  xxii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  territory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  conmion  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  "  Eng- 
land" when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales."  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  Jehel  Ajlun ;  while  that  to 
the  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Belka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
peak's  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  Jchel  Jil'ad,  "  ]\Iount  Gilead." 
It  is  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramath-SIizpeh  of  Josh, 
xiii.  26  ;  and  the  "  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,"  from  which 
Jephthah  "passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Am- 
nion "  (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of  invasion, 
or  aggressive  war.  The  neighbouring  village  ot 
as-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  "  city  of  refuge" 
in  Gad,  Ram oth-G Head.    [Ramoth-Gilead.] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refuge-city 
Bezer  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  country  of  the  Mishor" 
(Deut.  iv.  43);  and  Jeremiah  (xl^'"'-  21)  sf^ys? 
"  judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the  Mi- 
shor" (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8). 
Mishor  (liK^ip  and  lb'''D)  signifies  a  "  level 
plain,"   or   "  talile-land ;"   and   no   word    could    be 
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morn  ap])lica)ile.  This  is  one  among  many  px- 
aiiiples  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bible,  topography. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater, 'owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  aver- 
ages about  1000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly 
uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along 
the  horizon.  From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very 
low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia, 2000  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Though  the  range 
appears  bleak  from  the  distance,  yet  on  ascending  it 
we  find  the  scenery  rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places 
even  grand.  The  summit  is  broad,  almost  like 
table-land  "tossed  into  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs  "  (Stanley,  .S'.  ip-  P.  320).  It  is  eveiywhere 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  extreme 
north  and  south  there  are  no  trees  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance toward  the  centre  they  soon  begin  to  appear, 
at  Hrst  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  at  length,  on  each 
side  of  the  Jabbok,  in  fine  foresfc;  chiefly  of  prickly 
oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  west- 
ern Palestine.  Exiept  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  along  the  heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it  as  "  a  place  for  cattle  "  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and 
aromatic  gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  tii-st  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  is  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  sq.) ;  but 
it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  refened  to 
under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
gi;mt  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  "cities  of  the  plain,"  first 
attacked  the  itephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim — i.  e. 
in  the  country  now  called  Hauran  ;  then  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  against  the  "  Zuzims  in  Ham  ;" 
and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim, 
which  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  IMoabites 
(Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [See  Emims;  Ke- 
PiiAiMS.]  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites.  One-half 
of  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  a  short  time  previously  driven 
out  the  Moabites.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  had  the 
other  section  north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  Israelites 
defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and  the  latter  at 
Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
(Num.  sxi.  23  sq.).  The  rich  pasture  land  of 
Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
"  h:id  a  very  gi-eat  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was 
allotted  to  them.  The  future  history  and  habits 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Rich  in 
floc;ks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawin  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — "  a  troop 
shall  plunder  him  ;  but  he  shall  plunder  at  the 
last"  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  cons  of  Ishmael  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
V.  9  sq.)  ;  and  the  children  of  Amnion  in  the  days  of 
Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  xi.  32  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x. 
12  sq.).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now — the  pro- 
tector's of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  tbund  a  home  while  they  vainly 
attempted   to   re-establish   the   authoiity   of  their 
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house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a  be- 
loved son  ;  md  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  cha- 
lacteristic  hospitality,  carried  pi-esents  of  the  best 
they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
22  sq.).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  Gileadite  (1  K. 
xvii.  1);  and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect, 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  active  habits,  and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  chaiacter- 
istics  of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.     [Gad.*] 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  imceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — "  Be- 
aiuse  Blachir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead"  (Josh, 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah, 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29)  ;  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  neighbouring  stronghold  of  Ra- 
raoth-Gilead  appeals  to  have  been  considered  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (1  K.  xxii.  3,  4,  6  ; 
2  K.  viii.  28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  [Va\adS)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  9  sq.)  ; 
and  also  in  Josephus,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination—raAaaSrTis  or  raAaSrjz/Tj  (Ant.  xiii. 
14,  §2  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §3).  Under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion the  country  became  more  settled  and  civilized  ; 
and  the  great  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and  Gerasa, 
with  Philadelphia  on  its  south-eastern  border, 
speedily  rose  to  opulence  and  splendour.  In  one  of 
these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  If.  E.  iii.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages  amid 
the  fastnesses  of  Jehel  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce  wan- 
dering tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of' 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  his- 
tory of  Gilead,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted. Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.;  Bucking. 
A>-ab  Tribes  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  ;  Porter's 
Handbook ;  and  Five  Years  in  Damascus ;  Stanley's 
Sin.  and  Pal. ;  Ritter's  Pal.  and  Syr. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the 
Jordan,  near  jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus 
and  others,  that  the  true  j'eading  in  this  place 
should  be  V'lihs^  Gilboa,  instead  of  '\^75.  Gideon 
was  encamped  at  the  "  spring  of  Harod,"  which  is 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Gilboa.  A  copyist  would 
easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of  geography 
would  prevent  it  from  being  aftenvards  detected. 
For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  500 ; 
Schwarz,  1G4  note  ;  Gesen.  TAes.  804  note. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Machir,  gi'andson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 
is  difficult  to  understaml  (comp.  ver.  7,  8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual,  or  a  peisonification 
of  the  community,  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'GAL  (alwavs  with  the  article,  ?il75n, 
but  once  ;  raA7aAa  (plural)  ;  Gal(]ala).  By  this 
name  were  adled  at  least  two  places  in  ancient 
Palestine. 

1  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
2  Z  2 
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the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  the  first  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  fciken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  conip.  3)  ;  where  also  they  kept  their  lirst 
passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  in 
the  "end  of  the  east  of  Jericho"  (""  mtO  nVp3  ; 
A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho"),  apparently 
on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the 
Arboth-Jei-icho  (A.  V.  "  the  plains"),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between 
the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  Here  the  Israelites 
who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness were  circumcised  ;  an  occuiTence  from  which 
the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name :  "  '  This  day 
I  have  rolled  away  (galliothi)  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  you.'  Therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is 
called  Gilgal  *  to  this  day."  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  1,  §11)  it  is  said  to  signify  "freedom"  (eAeu- 
Ofpiov).  The  camp  thus  established  at  Gilgal  re- 
mained there  during  the  early  part  of  the  con- 
quest (ix.  6,  X.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43) ;  and  we  may 
l)robably  infer  from  one  naiTative  that  Joshua  retired 
thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  (xiv.  6, 
comp.  15). 

(2.)  We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
when  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military 
associations  for  those  of  sanctity.  Tnie,  Saul,  when 
driven  fi'om  the  highlands  by  the  Philistines,  collected 
his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4,  7) ;  but  this  is.  the  only  occurrence  at  all 
connecting  it  with  war.  It  was  now  one  of  the  "  holy 
cities"  (oi  7]yta(rfj.4voi) — if  we  accept  the  addition 
of  the  LXX. — to  which  Samuel  regularly  resorted, 
where  he  administered  justice  (1  Sam.  vii.  16), 
and  where  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  "  before  Jehovah"  (x.  8, 
xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21)  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  description  than  either 
(xv.  33).  The  air  of  the  narrative  all  through  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  iit  the  time  of  these  occur- 
rences it  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  nation  (see  x.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  12,  21). 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  a  town  ;  no  men- 
tion of  building,  or  of  its  being  allotted  to  the  priests 
or  Levites,  as  was  the  case  with  other  sacred  towns. 
Bethel,  Shechem,  &o. 

(3.)  We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty 
years  later,  m  the  history  of  David's  return  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Jndah  came  down 
to  Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over 
Jordan,  as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15), 
and  David  arrived  there  immediately  on  crossing 
the  stream  ^  after  his  parting  with  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite. 

How  the  remai'kable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  becftme 
appropriated  to  a  false  worship  we  are  not  told, 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that 
they  refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  1.5,  xii.  11;  Amos  iv. 
4,  V.  6). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Gilgal.     Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the 


"  This  derivation  of  the  name  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  May  it 
not  he  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a  name  previously 
cxistinf?  in  the  former  hinguaK:e  of  the  country  ? 

'■  Such  is  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40). 
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N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more 
precise,  but  unfortunately  discordant  among  them- 
selves. By  .Tosephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §4)  the  encamp- 
ment is  given  as  fifty  stadia,  rather  under  six  miles, 
from  the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp,  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  Epit. 
Paulae  (§12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  spot  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents ; 
locus  desertus  .  .  .  ah  illius  regionis  mortalilms 
miro  cultu  hahitus  (Onom.  Galgala).  When  Arculf 
was  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the 
place  was  shown  at  five  miles  fiom  Jericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,"^  A.D. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site. 
In  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named 
Moharfer,  a  little  S.E.  of  er-Riha,  is  marked  as 
possible  ;  but  no  expjanation  is  afforded  either  in 
his  Syria,  or  his  Memoir. 

But,  2.  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  the  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles. 
The  chief  reason  for  believing  this  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of  Eli- 
jah's translation.  He  and  Elisha  are  said  to  "  go 
down"  (■IT}'!)  ^™"^  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  2),  in 
opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  of  the  nana- 
tives  in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  which  the  way 
from  Gilgal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  is  always 
spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being  that  the  former 
is  nearly  1200  feet  below  the  latter.  Thus  there 
must  have  been  a  second  Gilgal  at  a  higher  le\'el 
than  Bethel,  and  it  was  probably  that  at  which 
Elisha  worked  the  miracle  of  healing  on  the  poi- 
sonous pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the  expression 
of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came  again  "  of 
iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  Elisha  resided  there. 
The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a  clue 
to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice  of 
Eusebius  (Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruins 
bearing  the  name  of  Jiljilich,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (See 
Van  de  Velde's  map,  and  Kob.  iii.  139.) 

3.    The   "  KING  OF  THK  NATIONS  OF  GlI.GAL," 

or  ratbei-  ]ii'rhai)s  the  "  king  of  Goim-at-Gilgal  " 
(7 117 J 7  D''ill""?l?0),  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 

the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (.Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  next  to  DOR  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
tion apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  Jiljilieh  just  named  is  not 
wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor — more  than  twenty- 
five  miles — is  considerable :  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  other  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (^Onom.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a  "Galgulis" 


'  According  to  this  Pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  that 
.lohn  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  was 
"  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham"  (Thietmar,  Pcrri/r.  31). 
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six  miles  N.  of  Autipatris.  Tliis  is  slightly  nioro 
suitable,  but  has  not  been  identified.  What  these 
Goim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathkn. 
]5y  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  "  nations"  (Gen. 
xiv.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  ix.  1  ;  comp.  JIatt.  iv.  15).  Pos- 
sibly they  were  a  tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  like  the  Geiizites,  the  Avim, 
the  Zcmarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  faint 
casvtal  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  fiom  .Shiloh  (^Seilun), 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
{Beithi).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  than  500  or  600  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  179).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29 ;  while  the 
Jiljilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
KUhiUeh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba. 

4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  de- 
scribing the  north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel 
list  (Josh,  xviii.  17)  it  is  given  as  Gehloth,  and 
under  that  word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
Gilgal,  i.e.  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably 
correct.  [G.] 

GI'LOH  {TVS  ;  rriXdfj.,  Alex.  r-n\iiv ;  in  Sam. 
TcoAa),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Josh.  XV.  51).  Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  native  place  of  the  famous 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  he  was  residing 
when  Absalom  sent  for  him  to  Hebron,  and  whither 
he  returned  to  destroy  himself  after  his  counsel  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

GI'LONITE,  THE  C'il'?''^n  and  <:bin_ ;  06- 
Kaivi,  reAaifiTos,  Alex.  TtXaivaio^,  i.  e.  the  native 
oftiiloh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh):  applied  only 
to  Ahithophel  the  famous  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv.  1  2  ; 
xxiii.  34). 

GIM'ZO  (ITOll  ;  t)  TafiCai,  Alex.  TafMaiCa'i), 
a  town  which  with  its  dependent  villages  (Helm 
"daughters")  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  the  i-eign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name — which  occurs  nowhere  but  here — is 
mentioned  with  Timnath,  Socho,  and  other  towns 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Judah,  or  m  Dan.  It 
still  remains  attached  to  a  lai'ge  village  between 
two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jafla,  just  where  the 
hills  of  the  highland  finally  break  down  into  the 
maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a  tolerably  large  villao-e, 
on  an  eminence,  well  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
standing  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  two  main 
roads  from  Jerusalem  (that  hy  the  Bethhorons,  and 
that  by  Wadij  Suleiman),  which  parted  at  Gibeon, 
again  join  and  run  on  as  one  to  Jaffa.  It  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  some  extensive  corn  mao'azines 
underground,  unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  main- 
tained regarding  it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (ii.  249).  [G.] 
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GIN,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts  :  it  consisted  of 
a  net  (PIEl),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (CJ'p'UDj ; 
the  latter  word  is  translated  "gin"  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  term 
"  snare"  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  the  ring  rtui 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.        [W.  L.^B.] 

GI'NATH  (n^a  ;  Vwvid ;  Gineth),  father  of 
TiBNi,  who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the 
throne  of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GTN'NETHO  (^in35,  i.  e.  Ginnethoi ;  Alex. 
Tivvr)dovi ;  Genthon),  one  of  the  "  chief"  Ct^'X") 
=  heads)  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  jieison  as 

GIN'NETHON  (f\nn  ;  TafuaOdiu,  TavaOc^e  : 
Gcuthoii),  a  jiriest  who  sealed  the  covenant,  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a  family, 
and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  pi-ests  and  Levites  at  a  later  j)eriod  (xii.  16).  He 
is  proLibly  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  are  :  1.  "lljn  ,or 
milin,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  2  ham.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  2  K.  iii.  21 ;  or 
by  women.  Is.  iii.  24.  2.  "I'lTN,  especially  used  of 
the  girdles  worn  by  men ;  whether  by  prophetr, 
2  K.  i.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  1  ;  soldiers.  Is.  V.  27,  Ez. 
xxiii.  15;  or  kings  in  their  military  capacity,  Job 
xii.  18.  3.  ntO  or  rffD,  used  of  the  girdle  worn 
by  men  alone,  Job  xfi.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii. 
10.  4.  t333N,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and 
state  officers.  In  addition  to  these,  ?''!l''nS,  Is.  iii. 
24,  is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thur. 
seem  to  correspond  witli  the  Latin  stivphinni,  a 
belt  worn  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  xitcIjj'  fiecroirSp- 
(pvpos,  "  a  tunic  shot  with  purple,"  and  Gesenius  has 
"  Itnntes Feyer/deid"  (comp.  Schroeder,  de  Vest.  Mid. 
137,  8;  404).  The  n^-lt^p  mentioned  in  Is.  iii. 
20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  weie  probably  girdles,  although 
both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  consider  then)  as  fillets  for 
the  hair.  In  the  latter  passage  the  "\'ulgate  has 
again  fascia  pectoralis,  and  the  LXX.  ffrriOoSecrixts, 
an  appropriate  bridal  ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouirs 
of  the  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as 
"  armed  with  a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or 
two  stuck  in  a  red  leathern  girdle"  (Monast.  of 
the  Levant,  p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the 
nobles  of  llingrelia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four 
fingers  broad,  and  embossed  with  sih-er.  A  finer 
girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1  ;  Ez.  xvi. 
10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5  ;  Kev.  i.  13,  xv. 
6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  or  peaids  (Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  359).  Jlorier  (Second  Journey,  p. 
150),  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women, 
says,  "  they  wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on 
the   hips,    and    is    generally    cr.i-ionsly    wrought." 
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The  iiianufactiii'e  of  these  seniles  foinied  part  of 
the  emploj'ment  of  women  (Prov.  xx.xi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  luins  of 
Pei'sepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  D''jnJD  IITS,  Js.  xi.  5; 
D"'^Vn  "I'UN,  Is.  V.  27.  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  58), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Eg'yptian  women,  says, 
"  not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the_  hips  a  large 
a7id  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on." 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist ; 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.' 
iii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  sx.  8 ;  Ps.  xlv.  3).  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  soldiers  are  represented 
with  broad  girdles,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached, 
and  through  which  two  cr  e\'en  three  daggers  in  a 
sheath  are  passed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of 
Darius,  "  zona  aurea  muliebriter  ciuctus  acinacem 
suspenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina."  Hence 
girding  up  the  loins  denotes  prepai'ation  for  battle 
or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of  mourning, 
girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as  marks  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24,  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
presents  (1  Sam.  .xviii.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11),  as  is 
.^till  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Morier,  p.  93).  ] 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  giidles  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  §9  ; 
Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  123). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  56),  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  tblded  back  for  the  pui-pose 
(Matt.  X.  9;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence,  "  zonam  j^er- ' 
dere,"  "  to  lose  one's  purse  "  (Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2,  40 ;  ' 
comp.  ,Tuv.  xiv.  297).  Inkhorus  were  also  canied 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  t333X,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  close-Htting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §2)  as  made 
of  linen  so  fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  eniJaroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  w;is  about  four 
lingers'  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  ]\laimonides  (de  Vas.  Sanct.  c.  8 ),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
priests  was  of  white  linen  embroideied  with  wool ; 
but  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  bieadth  about 
tliree  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  arm- 
pits to  a'void  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
.lerome  (Ep.  ad  Fahiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  giidle  was  embroidered,  the  "  ueedlewoi'k  " 
(Dpi  nCyjO,  Ex.  xxTiii.  39)  is  distinguished  in  the 
T^Iishna  from  the  "cunning-work"  (UCiTl  HtJ'yD 
}jX.  xxvi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle  with 
figures  on  one  side  only,  wlicreas  the  latter  was 
woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  (Cod. 
Iiiiiia.  (•.  H\     So  also  Maim  niiUs  (de  Vas.  Sanct. 
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viii.  1")).  But  .laichi  on  Ex.  xx\i.  .".],  3(1  explains 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  different. 
[Embroiderer.] 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  xsii.  2],  t233N  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in  that 
instance  it  appeal's  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebiia, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office  : 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  lank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  called 
"  high-priest  "  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  p.  115  a, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  in  loc. 

The  "  curious  girdle  "  (nCJTI,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  "  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  describes  it  as 
sewn  to  the  bieartplate.  After  passing  once  round 
it  was  tied  in  front  upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hang- 
ing down  (^Aiit.  iii.  7,  §5).  According  to  Maimon- 
ides  it  was  of  woven  work. 

"  Giidle "  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  cix.  5  ; 
Is.  xi.  5  ;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  Ixv.  12  ; 
Eph.vi.  14.  [W.  A.W.] 

GIR'GASHITES,  THE  C^nin,  i.  c,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular — "  the  Gir- 
gashite  ;  "  in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  16,  in 
the  latter  the  Girgasite  ;  elsewhere  unifomily 
plural,  as  above :  6  Fepyeiraros,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus ;  Gergesaei(s),  one  of  the  nations  who  were 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
following  passages: — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21  ;  Deut.  vii. 
1  (and  XX.  17  in  Samarit.  and  LXX.)  ;  Josh.  iii.  10, 
'  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14;  Neh.  ix.  8.  In  the  fir.st  of 
these  "the  Girgasite"  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of 
Canaan  ;  in  the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely 
mentioned,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the  for- 
mula expressing  the  doomed  country ;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  in  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  (i, 
§2)  that  we  possess  the  name  and  nothing  more; 
not  even  the  more  definite  notices  of  position,  or  the 
slight  glimpses  of  character,  general  or  individual, 
with  which  we  are  favoured  in  the  case  of  the 
Amorites,  Jebusites,  and  some  others  of  these  ancient 
nations.  The  expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites 
was  on  the  west  of  Jordan  ;  nor  is  this  invalidated 
by  the  mention  of  "Gergesenes"  in  Matt.  viii.  2S 
(repyecrrivwv  in  Uec.  Te.xt,  and  in  a  few  JISS.  men- 
tioned by  Kpij)hanius  and  Origen  Tepyea-aloov),  as 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  since  that 
name  is  now  generally  recognized  Jis  Tepacnjvwi' — 
"  Genisenes  " — and  therefore  as  having  no  connexion 
with  the  Girgashites.  [G.] 

GIR'GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

GIS'PA  (NSb'l  ;  Alex.  rfff<l><l;  Gasphn),  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethinim,  in  "the  Ophel," 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By 
the  LXX.  the  name  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
place. 

GIT'TAH-HETHER,  Josh.  xix.  13.  [Gatii- 
Hei'iier.] 

GIT'TAIM  (D^ria,  i.e.  two  wine-presses; 
Tfda'ifjL,  Alex.  TedQtifi;  Gcthaiin),  a  place  inci- 
dcntallv    mentioned  in   2  Sam.  iv.   '■'>,    wheie    the 
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nieaniug  iipiwurs  to  be  that  tlie  iiiliabitants  of 
Ueeioth,  which  was  allotted  to  Benjamin,  haij  been 
compelled  to  fl)'  from  that  place,  and  had  taken  refuge 
at  Gittaim.  Beeroth  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17)  ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  its  ]3eople  may  have  been  (though  this  is 
but  conjectuvp)  Saul's  persecution  of  the  Gibeonites 
alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xxl.  2.  Gittaim  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Bfen- 
jamites  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  with 
Ramah,  Neballat,  l.od,  and  other  known  towns 
of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie  two 
may  be  the  same;  though,  if  the  persecution  of  the 
Berothites  proceeded  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must 
infer  it  did,  they  would  hardly  choose  as  a  refuge  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is 
the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests 
the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  in  the  LXX.  version  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  33 — "  out  of  (ietthaim  roll  me  a  great  stone." 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  the 
Hebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake 
or  coiTuption  of  the  Hebrew  word  00*133  ;  A.  V. 
"  ye  have  transgressed."  It  further  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  and  1  Chr.  i.  46,  as  the 
representative  of  Avith,  a  change  not  so  intel- 
ligible as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by 
the  other  old  versions.  [*-'.] 

GITTITES  (D*ri3,  patron,  fiom  n5),  the 
6()0  men  who  followed  David  from  Gath,  under 
Ittai  the  Gittite  (""Flin,  2  Sam.  xv.  18,  19),  and 
who  probabl}'  acted  as  a  kind  of  body-guard.  Obed- 
edom  the  Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ai'k  was  for  a 
time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and' who  afterwards 
served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  is  called  "  the 
Gittite"  (""DJiri).  We  can  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of  the 
Philistines.  May  he  not  have  been  from  the  town 
of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin?  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Neh. 
xi.  33),  or  fi-om  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan, 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.  4)?  [J.  L.  P.] 

GTT'TITH  (n''n|),  a  musical  instrument,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the'people  of 
Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  by  David 
into  Palestine ;  arid  by  others  (who  identify  riTlJ 
with  ni,  a  wine-press,  or  trough,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden  with  the  feet)  to  have  been 
employed  at  the  festivities  of  the  vintage.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  rT'Pliin  p]},  occasionally  found 
in  the  heading  of  Psalms,  is,  "  On  the  instrument 
N~l13''3  (Cinora),  which  was  brought  from  Gath." 
Rashi,  whilst  he  admits  Gittith  to  be  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  ai  tisaus 
of  Gath  excelled,  quotes  a  Talmudic  authority 
which  would  assign  to  the  word  a  diH'erent  meaning. 
"  Our  sages,"  says  he,  "  have  remarked  '  On  the 
nations  who  are  in  future  to  be  trodden  dov:n  like 
a  wine-press.' "  (Comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  3.)  But  neither 
of  the  Psalms,  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  or  lxx.\iv.,  which  have 
Gittith  for  a  hea  ling,  contains  any  thins;  that  may 
be  connected  witli  such  an  idea  The  intirpretation 
of  the  LXX.  virep  rav  \7)vS>v  "for  the  wine-presses," 
is  condemned  liv  Aben-Ezra  and  other  eminent 
Jewish  scholars.      Fiirst  {Concordance)  desciibes 
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Gittith  as  a  hollow  instrument,  from  DIM,  to  decjien 
(synonymous  with  7vn).  [D.  W.  M.] 

GI'ZONITE,  THE  CJ'lTiln ;  6  Tiio.i'hus, 
Alex,  o  rcovvi ;  Gexonitcs).  "  The  sons  of  Hasheni 
theGizonite"  aie  named  amongst  the  warriors  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  In  the  paiallel  list 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely  omitted ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  who  examines  the 
passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name  should  be 
GOUNI,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  ai)pellative 
{Dissert.  199-203). 

GLASS  (n''3-12T ;  vaXos;  vitrum).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  in  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  "  crystal."  It  comes  from  1]Dt  (to  be 
pure),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  means 
a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  tkys  was  held  in 
high  esteem  (J.  D.  MichaeUs,  Hist.  Vitri  apud 
Hebr. ;  and  Hamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  antiquitate 
eruta,  quoted  by  Gesen.  s.  v.).  Symniachus  ren- 
ders it  KpvffTaWos,  but  that  is  rather  intended  by 
£^'•23  (Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V.  "  pearls,"  LXX.  ydfiis, 
a  word  which  also  means  "ice;"  cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  2),  and  flip  (Ez.  i.  22).  It  seems  then 
that  Job  xx-viii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to 
glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is 
disputed.  Besides  Symmnchus,  others  also  lender 
it  Siavyri  KpixxraKKov  (Schleusner,  I'hesaur.  s.  v. 
iiaXos),  and  it  is  argued  that  the  wonl  va\os  fi"e- 
quently  means  cryst;il.  Thus  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Nub.  764,  defines  vaXos  (when  it  occurs  in  old 
writers)  as  Sia<t>ai'7js  Aidos  ioiKws  vd\ai,  arid  He- 
sychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  \idos  t'i/xlos.  In 
Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  CeAoj  must 
mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  t)  Se  crcpi  ttoWti  koI 
€vepyos  opvcrcreTai,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of 
crystal  as  vaXos  opcopvyfievri  (ii.  3 ;  Baehr,  On 
Herod.  i\.  44;  Heereu,  Ideen,  ii.  1,  335).  Others 
consider  JT'3-13T  to  be  amber,  or  electrum,  or 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii.  vi.  872). 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been 
a  violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
glass  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  facts  are  now  certain.  From 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  that 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osir- 
tasen  the  first  (pei  haps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph), 
3500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  loOO  B.C.  was 
found  by  Captain  Hervey  at  Thebes,  "  the  specific 
gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in  England." 
Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus 
have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass  beads  known 
to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in  Africa,  and  also 
(it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  which  are  in 
all  probability  the  relics  of  an  old  Phoenician  trade 
(Wilkinson,  in  Baw/inson's  Herod,  ii.  50,  i.  475 ; 
Anc.  Eijypt.  iii.  88-112).  The  art  was  also  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  42), 
and  a  glass  bottle  w;is  found  in  the  N.W.  palace  of 
Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the  name  of  Sai'gon,  and 
is  therefore  probably  older  than  B.C.  702  (id.  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  197,  503).  This  is  the  earliest  known 
specimen  of  transparent  glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  dilli- 
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cult  to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must 
almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery, 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a 
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This  is  probably  tlie  explanation  of  the  incredibly 
large  gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors  ;  e.  g.  Larcher  considers  that  the  emerald 


superficial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that !  column  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "  du 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  '  verre  colore,  dont  rinteVieur  etait  e'claire  par  des 
Pliny  gives  no  date  ibr  his  celebrated  story  of  the  lampes."  Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass- 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some  maker  that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare 
Plioenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  support  and  valuable  earth  found  in  Egypt  (Beckman,  Jlis- 
their  saucepans  when  they  were  unable  to  i\ad\to)-y  of  Inventions,  "  Coloured  Glass,"  i.  195,  sq., 
stones  for  tlie  purjiose  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  65^.  But  this  !  Eng.  Transl.,  also  iii.  208,  sq.,  iv.  54).  Yet  the 
account  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered 
vitreous  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the  the  most  valuable  (Plin.  xxxvi.  26). 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on,  the  sand,  _"  in  a  country  I      g^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^he  proper  name  WD  niaibO 

producing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda     (Kaw-  ■-  :=    ■ 

linson's  Ilerod.  ii.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  out  j  ("  burnings  by  the  waters ")  contains  an  allusion 
that  Pliny's  storv  may  have  originated  in  the  fact !  to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Meier  on  Jos.  xi.  8, 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belus,  at  the  j  xiii.  6),  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have  j  so  called  from  the  burning  of  Jabin's  chariots  at 
occun-ed,  "was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  |  that  place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies, 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to    P-  '^2S),  or  from  hot  springs. 

the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  '  In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
most  fivmous  in  the  ancient  world  "  {Diet,  of  Ant.    brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).     The  three 

other  places  where  the 
word  occius  in  the 
A.  V.  (I  Cor.  xiii. 
12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18; 
Jam.  i.  23),  as  also 
the  word  "  glasses " 
(Is.  iii.  23),  are  consi- 
dered under  Mirrors. 
For,  strange  to  say, 
although  the  ancients 
were  aware  of  the  re- 
flective power  of  glass, 
and  although  the  Sido- 
nians  used  it  for  mii- 
rors  (Phn.  If.  N.  xxxvi. 
G6),  3'et  for  some  un- 
explained reason  mir- 
rors of  glass  must  have 
proved  unsuccessful, 
since  even  under  tlie 
empire  they  were  uni- 
versally made  of  me- 
tal, which  is  at  once 
less  perfect,  more  ex- 


Art.  Vitruni,  where  everything  requisite  to  the 
illustration  of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may  be 
found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this 
little  river  (respecting  which  see  Plin.  //.  N.  v.  17, 
xxxvi.  65 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §2 ;  Tac.  Hist. 
V.  7)  Ln  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  "  they 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  trea- 
sures hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19).  Both 
the  name  Belus  (Reland,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Oeogr. 

a.  V.)  and  the  Hebrew  word  bin,  "  sand  "  (Calmet, 
s.  v.),  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the 
Greek  iiaKos,  which  is  however,  in  all  probability, 
from  an  Egyptian  root. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
used  by  them  (as  Winckelmann  thinks)  far  more 
extensively  than  in  modern  times.  Pliny  even  tells 
us  that  it  was  employed  in  wainscoting  (vitreae 
camerae,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  witli 
gold  or  enamel,  and  "  permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  crolours."  Besides  this  they  could 
colour  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to 
imitiite  precious  stones  in  a  manner  which  often 
defied  detection   (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  26,  33,  75). 


pensive,  and  more  difficult  to  presei-ve  {Diet,   of 
Ant.  Art.  Speculum).  [F.  W.  P.] 

GLEANING  {Tvhh')}  as  applied  to  produce 
generally,  DpP  rather  to  corn).  The  remarks  under 
Corner  on  the  definite  character  of  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and  dependants, 
to  a  share  of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 
Poor  young  women,  recognised  as  being  "  his 
maidens,"  were  gleaning  his"^  field,  and  on  h«-  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she 
was  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other 
field  ;  but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  seems  would 
have  driven  her  away  (lluth  ii.  6,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields, 
was  reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proverb  of 
(iideon,  Judg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays 
down  the  principle  {Constitutioncs  de  donis  pan- 
pcrum,  cap.  ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is 
fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and 
c.arned  into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for 
further  remarks,  Maimon.  Constitutiones.  de  donis 
paupcrum,  cap.  iv.  [H.  H.l 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  fur  f  Ik^  conimou  kite  {mil- 
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vus  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (HK^)  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  PINT  be  tlie 
correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  the  name  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  bird's  aciiteness  of  vision  ; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  14  we 
find  nX"n,  vultur,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
read  tlH"^  in  Deut.  also.  The  LXX.  have  yiixl/  in 
both  places.  [W.  D.] 

GNAT  (kc^j/co;!/),  mentioned  only  in  the  pro- 
verbial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt. 
xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel."  "  Strain  at,"  in  the  A.  V., 
seems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  since  the  transla- 
tions before  the  A.  V.  had  "  strain  out,"  the  Greek 
word  StuA.if&j  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve, 
&c.),  to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Axith.  Vers.  1st 
Ed.  131).  The  Greek  kwvui^  is  the  generic  word  for 
gnat.  [W.  D.] 

GOAD.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
are  (1)  nO^Q  (Judg.  iii.  31)  and  (2)  jan"! 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  exislanation 
given  by  Jahu  {Archaeol.  i.  4,  §59)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  with  which  it  was  shod  for  the  purpose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened;  while  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  formidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  II.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  understood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  (eV  t^  aporpSiroSi) : 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  that  of  guiding  (from  lO?,  to  teach) 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschutz,  Archaeol.  i.  105). 
There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  use  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Acts  xxvi.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to 
a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Harmer's  Observations,  iii.  348).  The  ex- 
pression "  to  kick  against  the  goads  "  (Acts  is.  5  ; 
A.  V.  "  the  pricks  "),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
(5  reeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  power 
(comp.  Aesch.  Again.  1633,  Prom.  323  ;  Eurip. 
Bacch.  791).  [VV.  L.  B.] 

GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  she-goat   in   A.  V.  the   most 

<>  -^ 
common  is  TV  =  Syr.  JL^,  Arab.  •  T^,  Phoen.  ^fa. 
The  Indo-Germanic  languages  have  a  similar  word 
in  Sausc.  «</'«  =  goat,  cy'a  =  she-goat.  Germ,  gels  or 
gems,  Greek  alf|,  0170$.  The  derivation  from  ]]]}, 
to  be  strong,  points  to  he-goat  as  the  original  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  also  specially  used  for  she-goat,  as  in 
Gen.  XV.  9,  xxxi.  3^^,  xxxii.  14;  Num.  .xv.  27.  In 
Jud.  vi.  19  D''-Ty  n3  is  rendered  kid,  and  in  Deut. 
xiv.  4  C'tJ?  nC^  is  rendered  the  goat,  but  properly 
signifies  flock  of  goats.  Q^-])}  is  used  elliptically  for 
goats'  hair  in  Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  &c.,  Num. 
xxxi.  20,  and  in  •!  Sam.  xix.  13. 

2.  DvJ?^  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  wild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Sciip- 
ture  in  which  the  word  occurs   viz.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2, 
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.Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.  The  word  is  from  a 
root  ?y%  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the  Heb.  name  of 
the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moal).  In  Job  xxxix.  1, 
the  LXX.  have  Tpayf\d(pciju  irirpas. 

3.  ip.'I  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a  contracted 
fomi  of  mpJN,  according  to  Lee,  who  renders  it 
gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tragelaphus  or 
goat-deer  (Shaw,  Suppl.  p.  76). 

4.  H-IPiy,  a  he-goat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  four 
months  old — strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  he-goats  (see  Fs.  1.  9  and  13).  In  Jer. 
1.  8  it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  the  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorieal  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goafs 
=  principal  men,  chiefs.  It  is  derived  from  the 
root  ID]},  to  set,  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5.  T'QV  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  in  Dan. 
viii.  5,  8 — it  is  followed  by  C-tyn,  and  signifies 
a  lie-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
12^',  to  leap.  It  is  a  word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  form  of  the  word  T-SV- 

6.  "l''J?b'  is  translated  goat,  and  signifies  properly 
a  he-goat^  being  derived  from  "iy"ti>,  to  stand  on 
end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (DNtSriri  1''Vb),  and  is  the  goat  of 
the  sin-offering.  Lev.  ix.  3,  15,  x.  16.  The  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  TiQ^  in  Dan.  viii.  21, 
"  — and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan." 

7.  ^''D  is  from  a  root  ^''D,  to  strike.  It  is 
rendered  Jie-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
.xxx.  31,  and  2  Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  ^TXTi?,  scape-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atonement,  Day  of,  p.  138. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt. 
XXV.  32,  33,  are  epi</)os  and  epi</)(oi/ =  a  young  goat, 
or  kid;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
Tpa7os  =  he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  iv  alyelois  Sipixaffiv;  and  in  Jud.  ii. 
17  aJyas  is  rendered  goats.  [W.  D.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  [Atonement,  Day  of.] 
GO'ATH  (nya  ;  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  a 
different  text,  and  read  i^  (KKeKrav  Xidoiv.^ 
Goatha),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerasalem,  and  named,  in  connexion  with  the 
hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The  name 
(which  is  accurately  GOAH,  as  above,  the  th 
beincT  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of 
motimi,— Goathah)  is  derived  by  (Jesenius  from 
nyjl,  "to  low,"  as  a  cow.  In  accordance  with 
this^  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  which  has 
for  Goah,  nhiV  HDnS  =  the  heifers  pool.     The 
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Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  j>t^iO;-^,  Icromto, 
"  to  the  eminence,"  perhaps  reading  HNJI  (Fiirst, 
Handwb.  2696.).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
letter  Ain  in  Goath,  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
Golgotha  does  not  exist  in  the  original  to  the  same 
deo-ree  as  in  English.     [GOLGOTHA.]  [G.] 
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GOB  (nil,  and  315,  perhaps  =  a  "pit"  or 
"  ditch ;"  T4d,  'Pu/x,  Alex.  t6^  ;  Gob),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  18,  19,  as  the  scene  of 
two  encounters  between  David's  warriors  and  the 
Philistines.  In  the  parallel  account — of  the  first  of 
these  only — in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is  given  as 
Gezkr,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  any 
locality  for  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Jo- 
.sephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2).  On  the  other  hand  the 
LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  first  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  resembles  Gob ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a 
third  and  subsequent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  6),  and  which, 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  place  as  the  others.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Nob — which  Davidson  {Hehr.  Text") 
leports  as  in  man}^  MSS.  and  which  is  also  found 
in  copies  of  the  LXX. — is  not  admissible  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  that  place.  [G.] 

GOBLET  (px  ;  Kpar-np;  craicr ,- joined  with 
*inD  to  express  roundness.  Cant.  vii.  2  ;  Gesen. 
T/ies.  22,  39  ;  in  plur.  Ex.  xxiv.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  basons," 
Is.  xxii.  24  ;  LXX.  literally  ayavdd  ;  craterae  ; 
A.  V.  "'  cups"),  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
liquid.    [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GOG.  1.  (J15;  Tovy;  Gog.)  A  Reubenite 
(1  Chr.  V.  4)  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  son 
of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX.  however  have  a  dilierent 
text  throughout  the  passage.  2.  [Magog.]  3. 
In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GO'LAN  (iVm  ;  Tai/Xi^v),  a  city  of  Bashan 

{]C>Il2  j^i5,  Deut.  iv.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half 

tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27), 
and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the 
Jordan  (xx.  8).  We  find  no  farther  notice  of  it  in 
Scripture ;  and  though  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it 
was  still  an  imjwrtant  place  in  their  time  (Onom. 
s.  v. ;  Relaud,  p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  village  of  N^awa,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan,  around  which  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  (see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.'), 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Golan ;  but  for  this 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  Nawa  be- 
sides is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Josephus  {TavKavrj,  B.  J.  i.  4,  §4,  and  8); 
he,  however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  pro- 
vince which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis 
{TavXavLTis).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjection,  but 
never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power,  and 
rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these  pro- 
vinces at  least  were  of  ancient  origin  [Tracho- 
NiTis  and  Hauran],  and  had  been  distinct  prin- 
cipalities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  oi  his 
predecessors  united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before 
the  Babylonish  captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish 
history  as  one  kingdom  ;  but  sul)sequent  to  that 
period  it  is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces— Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Ba- 
tanea  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §3,  and  7,  §4-,  i.  0, 
§4,  xvi.  9,  §1  ;  B.  J',  i.  20,  §4,  iii.  3,  §1,  iv.  1, 
§1).  It  seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to 
power  it  becsune  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jo- 
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sephus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compare  1 
with  the  modern  divisions  of  Bashan.  It  lay  east 
of  Galilee,  and  north  of  Gadaritis  (Gadara,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1).  Gamala,  an  importmit  town  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called 
El-Husn  (see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.),  and 
the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis (B.  J.  iv.  1,  §1).  But  the  boundary  of  the 
provinces  of  Gadai-a  and  Gamala  must  evidently 
have  been  the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  theiefoie 
be  regarded  as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The 
Jord;m  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at 
Dan  and  Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western 
boundary  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the  modem  province 
oi  Jaulan  (  ^J».2.  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  He- 
brew  pis,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Tav- 

Xav7ris)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaula- 
nitis ;  we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their 
northei-u  and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical. 
Jaidan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jediir  (the 
ancient  Ituraea),  and  on  the  east  by  Hauran 
[Hauran].  The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis 
were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida 
(Mark  viii.  22),  Seleucia,  and  Sogane  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1,  and  5,  iv.  1,  §1).  "The  site  or  Beth- 
saida is  at  a  small  tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jordan  [Bethsaida]  ;  the  ruins  of  Kid' at  el-Hum 
mark  the  place  of  Gamala  ;  but  nothmg  definite  is 
known  of  the  others. 

The  gi-eater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant grass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name 
Mishor  ("lb'"'JD)  is  given  in  1  K.  xx.  23,  25 — "  the 
plain"  in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the 
Israehtes,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the 
site  of  tke  modern  Fik  (Stanley,  App.  §6  ;  Handb. 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  Alb).  The  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  nigged, 
and  bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2500  ft.  in  height, 
and  when  seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles 
a  mountain  range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the 
supporting  wall  of  the  plateau.  It  was  this  re- 
markable feature  which  led  the  ancient  geographers 
to  supj)ose  that  the  mountain  range  of  Gilead  was 
joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland,  p.  342).  Farther  north, 
along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  the  plateau 
breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces,  which  though 
somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  and 
clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage, 
spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beautiful 
flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round-topped ,  picturesque 
hills,  extends  southwards  for  nearly  20  miles  from 
the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
plateau.  These  are  in  places  covered  with  nobleforests 
of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once 
densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  completely 
deserted.  The  writer  has  a  list  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  it  once  contained ;  and  in  it  are 
the  names  of  127  places,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  eleven,  are  now  uninhabited.  Only 
a  few  patches  of  its  soil  are  cultivated ;  and  the 
very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost— the  tender  giass  of 
early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and 
el-Fndhl  Arabs— the  only  tribes  that  remain  per- 
manently in  this  region — are  not  able  to  consume 
it;  and  the  '  Anazeh,  those  "  children  of  the  East" 
wlio  spread  over  the  land  like  locubts,  and  "  whose 
camels  are  without  number"  (Judg.  vii.  12),  only 
arrive  about  the  bcsinning  of  Mav.    At  that  season 
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till.'  wIidIo  couutry  is  covoied  with  tlicm — tlicii- 
l)l;ick  tents  iiitcheJ  in  circles  near  the  fountains; 
their  cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain  ;  and  their 
tierce  cavalieis  roaming  far  and  wide,  "their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
and  history  of  G a ulanitis,  see  Porter's //a«o?6oo/j/or 
Sifr.  and  Pal.  295,  424,  461,  531  ;  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  ii.  250;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  282  ; 
Burckhaidt's  Trav.  in  Syr.  277.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Phn.  //.  lY.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  16,  17.     These  are: — 

1.  SriT,  the  common  name,  connected  with  ^HV 
(to  be  yollovi),  as  geld,  from  gel,  yellow.  Various 
I  pithebi  ai-e  applied  to  it :  as,  "  fine  "  (2  Chr.  iii.  5), 
"  refined  "  (1  Ohr.  xxviii.  18),'"  pure"  (Ex.  xxv.  11). 
In  opposition  to  these,  "  beaten  gold  (D-IDtJ'  'T)  is 

probably  mu-t'i:?go!d  ;  LXX.  iKarSs  ;  used  of  Solo- 
mon's shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  "I-UD  (KeineKtov),  treasured,  i.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.).  Many  names  of  pre- 
cious substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signi- 
fying concealment,  as  I'lOpD  (Gen.xliii.  23,  A.  V. 
"  treasure  "). 

3.  T3  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17  ;  Cant. 
v.  15  ;  probably  from  TT3,  to  separate).  Piosen- 
miiller  {Alterthumsk.  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
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Hum.  //.  vii.  473)  till  a  comparatively  late  period  ; 
and  on  th?  Egyptian  tombs  gold  is  represented  as 
being  weighed  in  rings  for  commercial  purposes. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.)  No  coins  are  found  in  th« 
ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyi'ia  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  418.) 
"  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was  not 
used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 
merely  as  a  very  jjrecious  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  weighed  like  other  articles"  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§11.5,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  w;us  extremelv  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  x.\ii.  14;  2  Chr.  i.  1.5,  ix.  9  ;  Nah.  ii.  9  ; 
Dan.  iii.  !)•  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enoiTnous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pa.ssim  ; 
Cant.  iii.  9,  10  ;  Esth.  i.  6 ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  comp.  Horn. 
Od.  xix.  55  ;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too  the  ait 
of  gilding  was  knovvn  extensively,  being  applied 
even  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod,  i.  98  ;  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  ii.  264). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1  ; 
Job  xxviii.  16:  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Opliir 
is  used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebuhr's  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  ^riyjia  xpucoO  Karaipipoov). 
Diodorus  also  says  that  it  was  found  there  native 
{aizvpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  (/ScoAopia).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9  ; 
Dan.  X.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi. 

10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 

trade   of  goldsmith    (cf.  Judg.    xvii.  4,   f|"lV)    is 

a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy;  but  linD  j  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  overiaying  of  idols 

(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  coiTesponds  to  TS-10  (1  K.  x.  18).  1  with  gold-leaf  (Kosenmiiller's  Minerals  of  Script. 

The  LXX.   render  it   by  XiQos   riixioi,    xf^co"  '  PP-  46-51).     [Handicraft.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

&Trvpov  (Is.  xiii.  12  ;   Theodot.   ^7re<|)0oj/ ;   comp.  1      QOL'GOTHA  (ToKyoed. ;  Golgotha),  the  He- 

Thuc.  u.  13  ;  Plm.   xxxui.  19,  ohrussa).     In  Ps.    ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^p^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

cxix.    127,  the   LXX.  render  it  roiraQiov   (A.  V.  I  „.^,ciHed  (llatt.  xxvii.  83;  Mark  xv.  22;  John  xix. 

"  fine  gold");  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectui-es  :  ^r.^     g^  ^j^^^^  ^j^^.^^  Evanselists  it  is  interpreted 

T^   -KaCiov,    the  Hebrew   word   being   adopted   to  i  ^^  j^^^.^^ '^j^^  "  place  of  a  skuU."     St.  Lulie,  in  ac- 

avoid  tile  repetition  ot  xp^fos  (Thes.  s.  v.  roiraf ;  ;  cordance  with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (compare 

Hesych.  .?.  v.  -Ka^wv).  \  Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  &c.),  omits  the  Hebrew  term 

4.  "IVtS,  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  o;e  (Job  '  ^nd  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent,  Kpaviov.     The 

xxii.  24,  &7rvpov,  A.  V.  "  gold  as  dust").  \  word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  33  is  retained 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are  : —  I  in  the  A.  V.  fi-om  the  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of 

1.  Dna    (also  implying  something  concealed)  ;  '  Kpaviov,  obscures  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  whose 

LXX.  xf"'""'"!' ;  and  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  XiOos  ttoKv- 


T€Ar)s.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  tair  weather ;"  LXX.  v4(j)7i  xf"''''""7'''^'''''"- 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  pnn,  =  "dug  out"  (Prov  viii.  10),  a 
general  name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
1.3,  where  it  cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,  Hicroz.  torn.  ii.  p.  9).  Michaelis  con- 
nects the  word  charutz  with  the  Greek  xp^o'c^ 


words  are  really  as  follows — "the  place  which  is 
called  'a  skull'" — not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels, 
Kpaviov,  "  of  a  skull ;"  thus  employing  the  Greek 
term  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  This 
Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldee,   term,    was  doubtless 

arhihi,  Gulgalta,  in  pure  Hebrew  D/Jpi.  applied 
to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globular  foi-m, 
that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word. 

Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given :  (1)  that 


Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times  it  was  a  spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
((Jen.  ii.  1 1).  Pliny  attributes  the  discoveiy  of  it  and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls  ;  but  according  to 
(at  jSIount  Pangaeus),  and  the  ait  of  working  it,  the  Jewish  law  these  must  have  been  buried,  and 
to  Cadmus  {H.  X.  vii.  57)  ;  and  his  statement  is  therefore  were  no  more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.  363,  ed.  the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.  In  this 
Pott.).  It  was  at.  first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  cfise  too  the  Greek  should  be  tSttos  Kpaviwv,  "  of 
fcc.  ((Jen.  xxiv.  22)  ;  and  although  Abraham  is  said  skulls,"  instead  of  (cpart'oti,  "of  a  skull,"  still  less 
1o  have  been  "  veiy  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  ;  "  a  skull "  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
gold"  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in  '  .St.  Luke.  Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the  look  or 
purchases,  is  made  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  '  form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  ;md  skull-like. 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  (c  g.    and  theretbre  a  mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with 
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the  common  phrase — for  which  there  is  no  direct 
authority — "  Mount  Calvary."  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  correct  explanation — and  there  is  apparently  no 
means  of  deciding  with  certainty — Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot.  This  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  ww  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
each  except  yt.  JIatthe^v''  having  the  definite  article 
— "  the  place  Golgotha" — "  the  place  which  is 
called  a  skull" — "  the  place  ('A.  V.  omits  the  article) 
called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  It  was  "  outside  the 
gate,"  e|a)  rris  ttvAtjs  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  but  close  to 
the  city,  eyyvs  Trjs  TroAeus  (John  xix.  20)  ;  appa- 
rently near  a  thoroughfare  on  which  there  were 
passers-by.  This  road  or  path  led  out  of  the 
"  country  "*"  {ayp6s).  It  was  probably  the  ordinary 
spot  for  executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise ?  To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence 
into  effect,  Christ  v.-as  but  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
find  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  soldiers 
in  "  leading  Him  away"  went  to  any  other  than 
the  usual  place  for  what  must  have  been  a  com- 
mon operation.  However,  m  the  place  (4v  rqi 
TOTTCfi)  itself —at  the  very  spot — was  a  garden  or 
orchard  (Krjiros). 

These  are  all  the  indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jerusalem.] 

A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  v.  14  receive:!  its  fulfilment — "  Awake 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest," — so  tlie  old  versions 
appear  to  have  run — "and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shalt  touch  thee "  (iiriipavcrei  for  eTrj- 
ipavffei).  See  Jerome,  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvii. 
33,  and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Pal.  860;  also 
Saewulf,  in  Early  Travellers,  p.  39.  The  skull 
commonly  introduced  in  early  pictures  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion refers  to  this. 

A  connexion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
GOATH  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
same   similarity    between    the    two   names — nyj 

and  Kn7373  —  which  exists  in  their  English  or 
Latin  garb,  and  which  piobably  occasioned  the 
suggestion.  [G.] 

GOLrATH(n;;'pa;  VoXiiQ-^  Gollah),  a  fumous 
giant  of  Gath,  who  "  morning  and  evening  for  forty 
days"  defied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He 
was  possibly  descended  fiom  the  old  Hephaim,  of 
whom  a  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
ii.  20,  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this  con- 
dition may  be  preserved  in  the  giant's  name,  if  it  be 
connected  with  D^ljl, an  exile.  Simonis,  however,  de- 
rives it  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  "  stout " 
(Gesen.  Thcs.  s.  v.).  His  height  was  "  six  cubits  and 
a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would 
make  him  IO5  feet  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Jo- 
sephus  read  "  four  cubits  and  a  span"  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  9,  §1).  This  will  make 
him  about  the  same  size  as  the  J'oyal  chamjiion 
slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of  Alcaeus  (o7ro\ei- 
■KovTO.  fiiav  fj.6vov  ■Kax^'^v  a-nh  TV(fj.Tr(ov,  aj).  Strab. 

*  St.  Matthew  too  has  the  article  in  Codex  B. 
^  But  the  Vulgate  has  de  villa. 
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xiii.  ]i.  617,  with  Miilier's  emendation).  Even  on 
this  computation  Goliath  would  be,  as  Josephus 
calls  him,  ap^p  TrafififytdeffraTos — a  truly  enor- 
mous man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric ;  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it, — as  for  instance  that  the  stones 
used  by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook, 
"  By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  &c. 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill,  sq. ;  D'Her- 
belot,  s.  V.  Gialut).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis 
are  yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victory 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  .M  ; 
comp.  Herod,  iv.  6;  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  4,  §17; 
iS'iebuhr  mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Arabs,  Descr.  Winer,  s.  v.),  which  he  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (probably  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Ewald,  Gcsch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the 
armour  in  his  tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  pro- 
bably among  the  western  {asses  of  Benjamin,  although 
a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of 
Harod,  or  "trembling"  (Stanley,  342 ;  Judg.  vii. 

1).       [El.AH,  VALLEY  OF.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  staff  of 
his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  {Quaest. 
Hehr.  ad  loc.)  makes  the  vmlikely  conjecture  that 
Elhanan  was  anothername  of  David.  The  A.  V.  here 
interpolates  the  words  "  the  brother  of,"  from  1  Chr. 
XX.  ij,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi."  This 
will  be  found  fully  examined  under  Eluaxan. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  rq)  AaviS  Trphs  rhv  ToAidS ; 
and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written 
after  the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length 
under  David,  p.  403  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find 
no  more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  written  really  in  commemoration  ot 
David's  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Backer  Sam.  p.  8 ;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  iii. 
915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher  dcs  A.  B.  i.  111). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are  called 
Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran),  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  they  are 
so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28). 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite  king  of  the  name 
Jalut  (Hist.  Anteislam.  17(3,  in  Winers,  i'.) ; 
and,  according  to  Ahmed  al  Fassi,  Gialout  was  a 
dynastic  name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  (D'Herbelot, 
s.  V.  Falasthin).     [Giants.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GO'MEE  CDi  ;  Ta/iep ;  Gamer).  1.  The  eldest 
sonof  Japheth,and  the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Kiphath, 
and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subse- 
quently noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally 
or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmerians, 
of  the  later  Cimbi-i  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  family,  and  of  the  modern  Gael  and  Cymiy, 
the  latter  preserving  with  very  slight  deviation  the 
original  name.  The  Cimmerians,  when  first  known 
to  us,  occupied  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where  they 
left  traces  of  their  pi-esence  in  the  ancient  names, 
("immorian  Bosporus,  Cimmerian  Isthmus,  Mount 
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Cimmenum,the  district  Cimmoria,  and  particularly 
the  Cimmerian  walls  (Her.  iv.  !-2,45,  100  ;  Aesch. 
Prom.  Vinct.  729 ),  and  in  the  modern  name  Crimea. 
They  forsook  this  abode  under  the  pressui-e  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  they  poured  over  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  committing  immense  devasta- 
tion, and  defying  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
'  power  of  the  Lydian  kings.  They  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them,  as 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).  The  connexion  between 
(jomer  and  Armenia  is  supported  by  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its 
original  form  ;  but  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  the  name  and  the  people  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe,  pailicularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese 
(^Denmark),  on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and 
Rhine,  and  in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed 
to  Britain,  and  occupied  at  one  period  the  w-hole  of 
the  British  isles,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back 
to  the  western  and  northern  districts,  which  their 
descendants  still  occupy  in  two  gi'eat  divisions,  the 
(Jael  in  Ireland  and  .Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales. 
The  latter  name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to 
the  original  Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical 
forms,  the  consonants  being  identical.  The  link  to 
connect  Cymry  with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the 
toiTns  Cambria  and  Cu?nber-land.  The  whole 
Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  that  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  ■s'icw  pro- 
pounded. Various  other  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  on  the  subject:  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii.  81) 
identiries  the  name  on  etymological  grounds  with 
Phrygia;  Wahl  (Asien,  i.  274)  proposes  Cappa- 
docia;  and  Kalisch  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Chomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriana, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  11,  §6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  8).  The  name  is  significant  of  a  maiden, 
ripe  for  marriage,  and  connects  well  with  the  name 
Diblaim,  which  is  also  derived  from  the  subject  of 
f'-nit.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GOMOR'RAH  (nibj?,   Gh'morah,   probably 

"  submei-sion,"  from  "iDy,   an    unused    root  ;    in 

Arabic  j^,  ghamara,  is  to   "  overwhelm   with 

water;"  Toix6p(ia\  Gomorrha),  one  of  the  five 
"  cities  of  the  plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that 
under  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abram  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  fi-om  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomon-ah  seems  to  have  been  only 
second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  in  the 
wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  fiom  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.     Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  as  a  warning 
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to  the  children  of  Israel  (Ueut.  xxix.  23);  8S  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (Amos  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  G;  Jude,  vei-s.  4-7),  it  is  made  "an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  un- 
godly," or  "  deny  Christ."  Similarly  their  wicked- 
ness rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies 
(v.  Deut.  xxxii.  32  ;  Is.  i.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  14). 
Jerusalem  herself  is  there  unequivocally  called 
Sodom,  and  her  people  Gomon-ah,  for  their  enor- 
mities ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Home  have  caused  her  to  be  called 
Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  N .  T., 
there  is  a  sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom 
and  GomoiTah,  that,  namely,  of  which  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were 
guilty,  when  they  "repented  not,"  in  spite  of 
"  the  mighty  works "  which  they  had  witnessed 
(St.  Matt.  s.  15);  and  St.  Mark  has  ranged  under 
the  same  category  all  those  who  would  not  receive 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim  had  become  the  "  salt,"  or  dead, 
"sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the 
"  sea  of  the  plain  "  (Josh.  xii.  3)  ;  the  expression, 
however,  occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow. 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  was  foniial  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood ;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
claies  that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
merged in  the  lake  (Be  Bell.  Jucl.  iv.  8,  4),  but 
still  existed  pai'ched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  that  region  still ;  and  ceitainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  submersion — though  they  may  have 
been  submerged  afterwards  when  destroyed — for 
their  destruction  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brim- 
stone and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  24  ;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9 ; 
also  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited).  And  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  says  of  Sodom  "  civitas 
impiorum  divino  igne  consumpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuum,"  and  so  of  the  rest  (ibid.  s.  v.).  The  whole 
subject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  (ap.  Ugol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxxix-lxxviii.),  though  it  is  not 
always  necessary,  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modern  travellers,  Di\  Kobinson  shows  that 
the  Jordan  could  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the 
gulf  of  'Ahabah ';  on  the  contrary  that  the  rivers  of 
the  desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Arabah.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con- 
Hguiation  and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed  ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  accoixling  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probAbly 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Wiidij  Kerah,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (<ien.  xiv.  10;  "salt-pits"  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9) ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers  to 
have  been  caused  by  .some  convulsion  or  catastrophe 
of  n.ature  connected  with  the  miraculoiis  destruction 
of  the  cities — volcanic  agencv,  that  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  like  (Bibl.  Res.  ii.'  187-192,  2nd  ed.). 
He  might  have  adduced  the  great  earthquake  at 
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Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great  difference  of 
level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly 
confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  i^  P.  p.  287, 
'2nd  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or 
fancied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore  (see  Jlaun- 
drell,  Earlij  Travellers,  p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Rcdjom-el-Mezorrhcl ;  and  more  particularly 
apropos  to  our  present  subject  Goumnin  on  the 
N.  W.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submer;5ed  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  fire  ;  while  the  nuns  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  generally 
Mr.  Isaacs'  Dead  Sea.)  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

GOMO'RRHA,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  and  the  X.  Testament,  following  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word,  TojxSppa  (2  Esd.  ri.  8  ; 
Matt.  X.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Kom.  ix.  29;  Jude  7; 
2  Pet.  ii.  6). 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14. 
The  Heb.  "IQJ  ^^'J?,  trees  of  Gopher,  does  not  occur 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no 
attempt  at  translation :  the  LXX.  (|u\a  rerpd- 
yaiva)  and  Vulgate  {ligna  laevigata),  elicited  by 
raetixthesis  of  "i  and  P]  (ISJ  =  !]■^!l),  t.he  former 
having  reference  to  square  blocks,  cut  by  the  axe, 
the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane,  have 
not  found  much  favour  with  modern  commentators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Eben  Ezra,  Onk. 
Jonath.  and  Rabbins  generally"),  vuod  most  proper 
to  float  (Kimchi),  the  Greek  Ke5pe\dr7j  (Jun. ; 
Tremell.  ;  Buxt.),  pine  (Avenar.  ;  Munst.),  tio-- 
pentine  (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pelletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree 
in  Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equivalent  is  sag,  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectui'es,  however,  have  been  pro- 
posed;— 1.  Byls.  Vossius  (^Diss.  de  LXX.  Interp. 
c.  12)  that  "ISa  =  "IQb,  resin;  whence  'J  ""^y, 
meaning  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as 
pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  By  Fuller  {Miscell.  Sac.  iv.  5), 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  i.  4),  Celsius  {Hierobot.  pt.  i. 
p.  328),  Hass.  (Entdeckimgen,  pt.  ii.  p.  78),  that 
Gopher  is  cypress,  in  favour  of  which  opinion 
(adopted  by  Ges.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  gopher  and  cypress  {Kvirap  =  yo<(>€pj  ; 
the  suitability  of  the  cypress  for  ship-building  : 
and  the  fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia, 
and  more  particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  sup- 
plied Alexander  with  timber  for  a  whole  fleet 
(An-ian.  vii.  p.  161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  [Annals, 
p.  34)  to  the  effect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  SarlJ,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  JunipervTs  Sabina,  a  species  of  cypress 
(Bochart  and  Gels. ;  liosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  vi.  14, 
and  Alterthuinsk.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOR'GIAS  (Topylas),  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Antiochus  E])iplianes  (1  Mace.  iii.  38,  avvp 
Swarhs  tUv  (p'lKaiv  rod  ^a<n\fos ;  cf.  2  Mace, 
viii.  9),  wlio  was  appointed  by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a 
command  In  the  expedition  against  Judaea  B.C.  166, 
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in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaens  with 
great  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  time  (n.C. 
164)  he  held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who.  attacked  him  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Judas  (1  ]\Iacc.  v.  56  ff.  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Gorgias  in  2  ]\Iacc.  is  very  obscure.  He 
is  represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace.  X.  14,  (TTpaTriyhs  rS>v  T6irwi>{?),  hardly 
of  Coele-Syria,  as  Grimm  (J.  c.)  takes  it),  apparently 
in  concert  with  the  Iduraaeans ;  and  afterwards  he 
is  described,  according  to  the  present  text,  as 
■'governor  of  Idumea"  (2  Mace.  xii.  32),  though 
it  is  possible  (Grotius,  Grimm,  /.  c.)  that  the  read- 
ing is  an  eiTor  for  "  governor  of  Jamnia"  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  6  ttjs  'lafjivelas  crrparriySs).  The 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is  described  in 
strong  terms  (2  Mace.  xii.  35,  rhv  KardpaTov, 
A.  V.  "  that  cursed  man  ")  ;  and  while  his  success 
is  only  noticed  in  passing,  his  defeat  and  flight  are 
given  in  detail,  though  confusedly  (2  Mace.  xii. 
34-38 ;  cf.  Joseph.  I.  c). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  amoncj  the  eastern 
Greeks.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GORTY'NA  {rSpTvvat ;  in  cla.-:sical  writers, 
TSpTwa  or  Toprvv),  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus. 
The  only  direct  Biblical  interest  of  Goilyna  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  appears  fi-om  1  Mace.  xv.  23  to 
have  contained  Jewish  residents.  [Crete.]  The 
circumstimce  alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
received  many  of  them  into  Egypt,  and  who  also 
rebuilt  some  pails  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478). 
This  city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  Eastern 
and  Westei-n  extremities  of  the  island  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens  ; 
so  that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the 
Gospel  there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.-8,  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  island  under  the  Romans.  For  the 
remains  on  the  old  site  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
see  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  ii.  277- 
286.  [J.  S.  H."l 

GO'SHEN  {]m  ;  Teo-eV,  Tea-eV ;  Gessen),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country.  It  is 
usually  called  the  "  land  of  Goshen,"  ]^l  ^"IN, 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  liave  borne 
another  name,  "the  land  of  Rameses,"  DDpy"l  j'^N 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph's  message  to  his  father: — "  Thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto 
me"  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  that  the  terri- 
tory was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or  the  resi- 
dence of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  d3'nasty  to  which  we 
assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Egypt;  Joseph], 
appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Jlemphis, 
and  part  of  the  year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avaris  on  the 
Bubastite  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  this, 
Manetho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the  first  king 
(Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  14).  In  the  account  of  the  airivnl 
of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch  : — "  Ke  sent  Judah 
before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 
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Anil  .losppli  made  roatly  his  chariot,  ninl  went  up 
to  nioi^t  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen"  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28,  '-'9).  This  land  was  therefore  between  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  ami  the  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  apparently  tlie  extreme  province  towards  that 
frontier.  The  advice  that  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  farther  characterizes 
the  tcnitory : — "  When  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,. and 
shall  say,  What  [is]  your  occupation  ?  Then  ye 
shall  say;  Tiiy  servants  have  been  herdsmen  of 
cattle  (nJpD  ■'EJ'jX)  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  [and]  also  our  fathers :  that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  for  every  shepherd 
(JKV  nyi)  [is]  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians" (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Coptic  CltCOC  signifies  both  "  a  shepherd "  and 
"  disgrace "  and  the  like  (Roselliui,  Monumenti 
Storici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  Goshen 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians — characteristics 
tiiat  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier-province. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  infened  that  Goshen  had 
no  Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period :  .at  the  tfme 
of  the  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
That  there  was,  moreover,  a  foreigir  population  be- 
sides the  Israelites  seems  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house  [Beriah], 
and  the  mention  of  the  21  3"!^  who  went  out  at 
the  E.xodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
— although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jei-ome  to 
derive  it  fiom  DCS — for  it  also  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(infra,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an  ap- 
pellation of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 
Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  certainly 
Wigdol  and  Baal-zephon,  are  Semitic  [Baal- 
zephon],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the 
cities  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  during  the  op- 
pression. The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms 
the  pi-evious  inference  that  its  position  was  between 
Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  indicated  more  clearly  than  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  settling:—"  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  saying.  Thy  father  and  thy  biethren  are 
come  unto  thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before 
thee  ;  in  the  best  of  the  land  make"  thy  father  and 
bi-ethren  to  dwell :  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  ;uid  gave  them  a  possession  m  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Pva- 
mesos,  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded"  (Gen.  xlvii.  5, 
6,  1 1).  Goshen  was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where 
some  of  Pharaoh's  cattle  were  kept.  The  expression 
"  in  the  best  of  the  land,"  ^^^IXIl  3p''D3  (Jv  rrj 
&€\ri(TTri  7p,  in  optimo  loco),  must,  we  think,  be 
"relative,  the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although    we   do   not    accept   Michaelis'    readino- 

"pastures"  by  comparison  with  i_)^^^^,  Sttppl. 

p.  1072 ;  see  Ges.  TAes.  s.  v.  1D''0),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  the  richest  pai-ts  of  Ecypt  are 
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those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The 
sudiciency  of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their 
prosperity  there,  and  their  viitual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  bonie  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  e.xact  position 
of  Goshen  aie  those  allbrded  by  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days' 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starling- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
"  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Ex. 
xiii.  17,  18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  "that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta.  Itameses  lying 
■within  the  valley  now  called  the  Wddi-t-  Tiimc;/ldt, 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  fiom  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [Exodus, 
the]. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  examination  of 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lav 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its 
geographical  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian'; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  fi-om  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t- Tame II Idt.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered, 
seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-Tumei/- 
Idt,  the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem 
to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we 
place  Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubastis  and 
Bilbeys,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three 
days'  journo}'  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  sepaiate 
character  of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside. 
If  we  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bucolia,  we  have 
either  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we 
must  imagine  a  route  almost  wholly  through  the 
wilderness,  instead  of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less 
of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  con-espouded  to  the  Wddi-t-  Tumey- 
Idt,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wddi-t- 
Tameiildt,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part  of 
the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed  that 
of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  probably  under 
60  square  geogi'aphical  miles.  If  we  suppose  the 
entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the  wh.ole  pojndation, 
including  Egyptians  and  foreigners  other  than  the 
Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give  no  less 
than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the  ordi- 
nary population  of  an  eastern  city.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  we  need  not  snjipose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but  like  the  Arabs  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  oiu-  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greatei'  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower, 
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and  before  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Kameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd-stronghold 
of  Avaris,  which  Blanetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the 
first  a  ganison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly 
diminish  the  disprojx)rtion  of  population  to  supei- 
ficies.  The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  the  population  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  armies  of  the  Phai-aohs,  requires 
a  ditferent  proportion  to  that  of  other  countries — a 
condition  fully  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population 
is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in 
history,  w-lien  villages  have  replaced  towns,  and 
hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that  of  our 
rich  and  thickly-populated  Yorkshire,  We  do  not 
think  therefore  that  the  small  superficies  presents 
any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidetlce  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
sion in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, although  in  this  particular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
wan-ant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  popular  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  matters.  In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  for 
Wi  the  LXX.  has  Feffhfj.  'Apafiias.  The  ex- 
planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as 
me^aning  that  Goshen  lay  in  the  legion  of  Lower 
Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indica- 
ting that  the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly 
the  same.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Xomes  very  anciently  were  far  more 
extensive  than  under  the  Ptolemies.  On  either 
supposition  the  passage  is  favourable  to  our  identi- 
fication.    In  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  instead  of  J^'il  nV"IX, 

the  LXX.  has  Kad'  'Hpucov  ■k6Kiv,  iu  yfj  "Pafj.€<T(rfj 
(or  els  yrjv  'Pafiecrcrrij,  seemingly  identifying  Ra- 
meses  with  Heroopolis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
fix  the  site  of  the  latter  town,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the 
ancient  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is 
too  near  the  gulf  for  the  liameses  of  Scripture,  and 
it  was  probably  chosen  merely  because  at  the  time 
when  the  translation  was  made  it  was  the  chief  place 
of  the  territory  where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  11,  the  LXX., 
followed  by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  "  Pithom 
and  Paamses,"  r-qu  re  Tleidw,  Kol  'Pafieaarj,  Koi 
*nv,  ri  iffTiv  'H\LOvno\is.  Eusebius  identities 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  tlie  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
tlie  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Kile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  version  therefore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the  theorv  we  have  ad-vocated.  [See  ExODiis, 
TH13.]       '  [K.  S.  P.] 

2.  {]^Si ;  Toa-S/ji;  Gessen,  Gozen)  the  "land" 

or  the  "country  (both  |^1N)  of  Goshen,"  is  twice 

named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x. 
41,  xi.  16).  From  the  first  of  these  it  would  seem 
to  have  lain  between  Gaza  and  (iibeon,  and  there- 
fore to  be  some  part  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Judah  ;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain — the 
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<S'/ic/<7/«/(,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to  Goshen 
(here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too  the  situa- 
tion of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be 
any  indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the 
"south"  and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "valley").  Ii 
Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not 
possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested  the 
name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  noi^  more  than 
mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the  name 
may  be  far  older,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  the 
promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  comp.  1  Chr. 
vii.  21. 

3.  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  once  mentioned 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  There  is 
nothing  to  connect  tliis  place  with  the  district  last 
spoken  of.     It  has  not  yet  been  identified.       [G.] 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (fi-om  god  and 
spell,  Ang.  Sax.  good  message  or  news,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  eiiayytXiov)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
separate  accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place. 
[Matthew  ;  Mark  ;  Luke  ;  John.]  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four 
narratives  rests  upon  better  evidence  than  that  of 
any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  com- 
posed during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century : 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  a.d.  64  ;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  glose  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  centuiy,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally 
used  and  accepted.  Irenaeus,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D.  202,  the  disciple  of  Polycai-p  and 
Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  liome,  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  authority 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confimied  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenets  out 
of  one  or  other  of  them  (Contr.  Hoer.  iii.  11,  §7). 
TeituUian,  in  a  work  written  about  a.d.  208, 
mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  (apostolici)  ;  and  rests  their  authority 
on  their  apostolic  origin  (Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  ch.  ii.). 
Origen,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  185,  and  died 
A.D.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  "  the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  taith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed"  (/«  Johan.).  Else- 
where, in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  St. 
Luke,  he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospels 
and  such  productions  as  "  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and 
the  like  (Homil.  in  Luc.  iii.  p.  932,  sq.).  Although 
Theophilus,  who  became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  A.D.  168,  speaks  only  of  "  the 
Evangelists,"  without  adding  their  names  {Ad  Au- 
tol.  iii.  pp.  124,  125),  Ave  might  fairly  conclude 
with  Gieseler  that  he  refers  to  the  collection  of  four, 
already  known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we 
know  that  Theophiluf  ananged  the  records  of  the 
four  Evangelists  into  one  work  {Epist.  ad  Algas. 
iv.  p.  197;.  Tatian,  who  died  about  A.D.  170  (?), 
comjjiled  a  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Muratorian  fragment  (Jluratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii. 
p.  854  ;  Eouth,  Reliq.  S^  vol.  iv.),  which,  even  if 
it  be  not  bv  Caius  and  of  the  second  century,  is  at 
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least  a  veiy  old  monument  of  tlii^  Roman  Chnn'h, 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  ;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences 
relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  us,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Homanus,  and  Polycai-p,  quote  passages 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  The 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  a.d.  99, 
martyred  a.d.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult 
to  separate.  The  quotations  from  St,  IMatthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
occasionally  unites  those  of  JL^tthew  and  Luke  :  in 
a  very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  Gospels.  Besides  these, 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebius 
records  that  Pantaenus  found  in  India  (  ?  the  south 
of  Arabia  ?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him  ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  aijd  Irenaeus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus ;  and  St.  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  here- 
ticid  sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels  ;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the 
heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine 
from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Mar- 
cionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century ;  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then 
accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
in  .364,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  wh'ch  the  four  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  tii-st  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as  inspired ;  that  a  shaqi  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  that, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names ;  that 
unbelievers,  like  Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  even  when  rejecting  their  contents ; 
and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary  to 
plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospels  for 
their  doctrines :  nor  could  they  venture  on  the  easier 
path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the  Gospels  were 
everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As  a  matter  of 
literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better  established 
than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  if  in  these 
latest  times  they  have  been  assailed,  it  is  plain  that 
(heological  doubts  have  been  concemed  in  the  attack. 
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The  authority  of  the  books  has  been  denied  from 
a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents.  Out  of  a  mass 
of  authorities  the  following  may  be  selected  : — 
Norton,  On  the  Genuinewss  of  the  Gospels,  2  vols. 
London,  1847,  2nd  ed. ;  Kirchhofer,  Quellensamm- 
lung  zur  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Zurich, 
1844;  DeWette,  Lehrhiich  der  hist.-krit.  Einleit- 
ung,  &c.,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852;  Hug's  Einlcitung, 
&c.,  Fosdick's  [American]  translation,  with  Stuart's 
Notes;  Olshausen,  Bihlischer  Commentar,  Intro- 
duction, and  his  Echtlieit  der  4  Canon.  Evangelien, 
1823  ;  Jer.  Jones,  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols.  ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  Krit.  Unlersuchungen  iiber  die  Kanon. 
Evangelien,  'fiibingen,  1847  ;  lleuss,  Gcschichtd 
des  N.  T. ;  Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Pro- 
legomena, vol.  i. ;  Kev.  B.  F.  Westcott's  History 
of  N.  T.  Canon,  London,  1859  ;  Gieseler,  i/wiomc/i- 
kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Enstehung,  ^c,  der 
schriftiichcn  Evangelien,  Leipzig,  1818. 

On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  naiTative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only. 
Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three,  iacts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea" 
of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced 
in  connexion  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the 
miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something 
of  each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the  woman 
are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its  value 
are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to  Judas 
appears  in  Matthew  ;  and  John  combines  in  his 
narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the  three 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judaea  ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him, 
that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our  Lord 
that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter, 
is  recorded  liy  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  write  a  Gospel  which 
should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  :  if  he  also  had  in  view 
the  beginnings  of  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others 
before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irenaeus  and  Jerome 
assert,  the  polemical  pui'pose  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not  war  against  a  tem- 
porary enor,  but  preaches  for  all  time  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  oi-der  that  believing 
we  may  have  life  through  His  name.  Now  many 
of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and  recorded  by 
the  rest  are  such  as  would  have  contributed  most  . 
directly  to  this  great  design  ;  why  then  are  they 
omitted  ?  The  received  explanation  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the  other 
Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing  anew 
what  they  had  suiiiciently  recorded.     [JoHX.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  supjjose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  nanatives  coincide,  12  moie  are  given 
by  Slatthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  JIark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  ]Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke  ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  onlv  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts 
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narrated:  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  oi'  coinciding 
in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller.  ''  By  far  the  larger  portion,"  says  Professor 
Andrews  Norton  (^Genuineness,  i.  p.  240,  2ud  ed.), 
"  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  othei's,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  passages 
verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its 
contents  ;  and  of  these  about  seven-eighths  occur  in 
the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
one-eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth 
occurs  in  the  nan'ative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  appears  in  Ihe  narrative — less 
than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions  should  be 
further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative 
part  of  each  Gospel  bears  to  that  iu  which  the  words 
of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Matthew's  nar- 
rative occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel, 
Mark's  about  one-half,  and  Luke'^  about  one-third. 
It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative pait  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what 
exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  follow- 
ing ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more 
than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  iu  Luke  as 
one  to  ten." 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination  of 
examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up  : — The  verbal  and  material 
agreement  of  the  thiee  fir.st  Evangelists  is  such  as 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who  have  written 
independently  of  one  another.  The  verbal  agreement 
is  greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited 
than  where  tacts  are  recorded  ;  And  greatest  in  quo- 
tations of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disciples, 
that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Transfiguration,  the  ao-i-ee- 
ment  even  m  expression  is  remarkable :  there  are 
also  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmonv  in 
the  outset,  but  only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part 
of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3  =  Mark  i.  41  =;  Luke  v.  13, 
and  Matt.  .xiv.  19,  20  =  Mark  vi.  4l-43  =  Luke  ix. 
16,  17).  The  naiTatives  of  our  Lord's  early  life, 
.T-s  given  by  .St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  have  little 
in  common  ;  while  St.  Mark  does  not  include  that 
part  of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  agreement  in 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  begins  witli 
the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the 
facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio  might 
almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  agree- 
ment and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the 
Passion.  After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  His 
burial  and  resurrei::tion,  the  coincidences  are  few. 
Tlui  language  of  ail  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew 
idioms :  the  Hebraisms  are  most  abundiint  iu  St. 
Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two 
of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal  agreement, 
althougli  they  differ  from  the  Hebi-ew  and  from 
the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3  =  Maik  i.  3 
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=  Luke  iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  =  Luke  iv.  8. 
Matt.  xi.  10  =  JIark  i.  2  =  Luke  vii.  27,  &c.). 
Except  as  to  24  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  contains 
no  principal  facts  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by 
them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to 
the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  har- 
monize, where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  with 
them.  In  several  places  the  words  of  Mark  have 
something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other  nar- 
ratives, so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
them,  where  their  words  slightly  difl'er.  The 
examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and 
Luke  ai'e  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  ^Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark  and  Luke 
frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from 
them.  These  are  the  leading  particulars  ;  but  they 
are  veiy  far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  dis- 
tinct records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Redeemer, 
but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement  than  three 
wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to 
exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no  difficulty, 
without  the  differences  ;  it  would  only  mark  the 
one  di^nne  soui'ce  from  which  they  are  all  derived — ■ 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The 
ditlerence  of  foirn  and  style,  without  the  agreement, 
would  offer  no  difficulty,  since  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial hamiony  between  accounts  that  differ 
greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  differ- 
ence might  be  a  guarantee  of  independence.  The 
harmonv  and  the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the 
differences,  forni  together  tlie  problem  with  which 
Biblical  critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  cUissified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  <;he  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work. 
Accordingly  (irotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
and  many  others,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
which  Gospel  is  to  be  regai-ded  as  the  first ;  which 
is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  have  found 
advocates  ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty 
of  the  theoi-v  (Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  iii.  p.  172;  De 
Wette,  Handbnoh,  §22  et  sqq.).  When  we  are 
told  by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Jlark  "is  plainly  founded  upon  the  other  two,  as 
Griesbach,  Biisching,  and  others  assure  us;  and 
again,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the 
primitive  Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are 
founded,  as  bv  Wilke,  Brmio  Batier,  and  others, 
both  sides  relying  mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within 
the  compass  of  the  te.xt,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
expect  much  fruit  from  the  discussion.  But  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  impro- 
bable'; and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that 
an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  without  substantial  alteration  has  marie 
a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and^  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  name.  Whatever  oider  of  the  three  is 
adopted  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  the  omission  bv 
the  second  or  third,  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first. 
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offers  a  great  difficulty  ;  since  it  would  indicate  a 
tacit  opinion  that  tliese  passages  are  either  less 
useful  or  of  less  authority'  than  the  rest.  The 
nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  iind  in  an  age  little  given  to  literary 
composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and  un- 
learned as  these  ai-e  admitted  to  be.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  neither  more  nor 
less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place  and 
insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  transposi- 
tion of  events;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was 
little  studied,  and  only  practised  as  a  necessity. 
Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly 
independent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  without  showing  a  ceiiain  wilful- 
ness— an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that 
seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  any  view  of  inspi- 
ration. These  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  parti- 
cular form  of  this  hypothesis:  whether  it  is 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel, 
or  that  this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of 
being  tlie  latest,  a  compilation  from  the  other  two ; 
or  that  the  order  iu  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also 
the  chronological  order — and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date — the  theory  that 
each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predecessor 
oHers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argu- 
ment from  a  few  facts,  which  is  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken 
in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36  ;  Bp.  Mai'sh's  Michadis, 
iii..  Part  ii.,  pp.  171  sqq.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  fi-om 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evan- 
gelists had  copied  from  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  {ffaeres.  51,  6),  but  the  e|  avrris  ttjs  Trriyrjs 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message. 
The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  speculations  which 
would  establish  a  wriUen  document  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  per- 
haps from  Bishop  Marsh's  (^Michaelis,  vol.  iii.. 
Part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  and  of 
his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to  Eichhorn 
that  the  portions  which  are  common  to  all  the  three 
Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain  common  docu- 
ment, from  which  they  all  drew.  Niemeyer  had 
already  assumed  that  copies  of  such  a  document 
had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been  altered  and 
annotated  by  diflerent  hands.  Now  Eichhorn 
tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison  of  passages, 
that  "  the  sections,  whether  great  or  small,  which 
are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not 
to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  places 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which 
con-espond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in 
the  copies  used  by  St.  ^latthew  and  St.  Mark,  but 
not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  conespondi no- 
places of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
but  not  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Mark 
and  .St.  Luke"  (p.  192).  Thus  Eichhorn  considers 
himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can  reconstruct 
the  original  document,  and  also  that  there  must 
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have  been  four  other  documents  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  text.     Thus  he  makes  — 

1.  The  original  document. 

2.  An  alte.cd  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  exte>-nal  evidence  worth  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis 
must  depend  upon  its  fiu-nishing  the  only 'explana- 
tion, and  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  facts  of  ths 
text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessaiy, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with- 
out ])roducing  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them  ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives 
Eichhom's  theory  of  the  merit  of  compl-eteness, 
and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader  surface 
to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and. 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of 
No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  iu  chronological  order ;  used  both 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  "as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who 
ti'anslated  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into 
Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connexion 
with  St.  Matthew :  and  in  those  places,  but  in 
those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connexion  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is 
hai-dly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhoni 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  {Einleitung 
in  das  N.  T.,  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part ;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eichhorn's 
theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  fonn  given  it  by  Mareh  or  by  Eich- 
horn, possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charo-ed  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed  ;  and  Hug's  objection  does 
not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  chss 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  the  "original  Gospel,"  wlrich  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.     A  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
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sumptions  may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
no  other  solution  is  possible  ;  but  since  this  cannot 
be  shown,  even  as  against  the  modilied  tlieovy  of 
Gratz  {Neiier  Versuch,  &c.,  1812),  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  entia  non  sunt 
multiplicatida  praeter  necessitatcm.  To  assume  for 
every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work 
is  quite  gratuitous  ;  the  documents  might  have  been 
as  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  memorials, 
wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  the 
original  Gospel ;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as 
Gratz  supposes,  cases  where  one  Gospel  has  been  in- 
terpolated by  portions  of  another.  Then  the  "  original 
Gospel "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority 
as  to  be  circulated  everywhere :  yet  so  defective,  as 
to  require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reve- 
renced, that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Kvan- 
geUsts  agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must 
have  been  widely  if  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
Church  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  tlieor}"- :  if  the  work  was  of  high 
autliority,  it  would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned  ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels :  and 
.  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it. 
Bertholdt  tries  to  find  traces  of  its  existence  in  the 
titles  of  works  other  than  our  present  Gospels, 
which  were  current  in  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  Gieseler 
has  so  diminished  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that 
only  one  of  them  need  here  be' mentioned.  Bertholdt 
ingeniously  argues  that  a  Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  was 
the  basis  of  Marcion's  Gospel ;  and  assumes  that  it 
was  also  the  "original  Gospel:"  so  that  in  the 
Gospel  of  Marcion  there  would  be  a  transcript, 
though  corrupted,  of  this  primitive  document.  But 
there  is  no  proof  at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any 
written  Gospel ;  and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the 
work  of  Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  re- 
se;\rches  of  such  writers  as  Volckmar,  Zeller,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfeld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the 
old  opinion  of  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  is  also  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenets.  (See  Bertholdt,  iii.,  pp. 
1208-r223  ;  Gieseler,  p.  57  ;  Weisse,  Evangclien- 
frcufe,  p.  73.)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the 
work  has  perished  without  record.  Not  only  has 
this  fate  befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  original, 
but  the  translation  and  the  five  or  six  recensions. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of 
letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to 
make  this  constant  editing,  translating,  annotating, 
and  enriching  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  .Jews  their 
literatui-e  had  declined  ;  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  if  this  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
fi'otn  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  i v.  lo; 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  (SeuTepcicfis), 
which  grew  up  after  the  captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without  being  re- 
duced to  writing.     The  theory  of  Eichhcrn  is  only 
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probable  amidst  a  people  given  to  literaiy  habits, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  was 
good  and  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail :  the 
conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gieseler's 
able  argument,  p.  59  sqq.).  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Eich- 
horn  and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question 
reaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest.  We  are  otfered  here  an 
original  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person  ; 
probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhorn  admits,  in  his 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown  ;  and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent 
witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhorn, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  the  ichole  of  the 
original  document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover 
it  from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the 
passages,  then,  in  which  this  document  is  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  the  Evangelist  but  an  anonymous 
predecessor  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles, 
and  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are 
affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but 
one  witness  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to 
record.  If,  indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined 
themselves  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held  ;  biit  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  think  himself  entitled 
to  amend  it.  Surely  serious  people  would  have  a 
right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections  were  less 
decisive,  with  what  view  of  inspiration  such  a 
hypothesis  could  be  reconciled.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious 
and  self-consistent  representation  of  the  Pei'son  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  promises  and  precepts  which 
m.eet  the  innermost  needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us. 
But  the  wholesome  confidence  with  which  we  now 
rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  genuine 
histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four 
independent  witnesses  inspired  for  that  work,  would 
bo  taken  away.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acceptance 
of  these  books  would  be  invalidated,  from  their 
silence  and  ignorance  about  the  stiange  circum- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  their 
composition. 

Bibliography.— The  Enghsh  student  will  find 
in  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis  Introd. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhorn's 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Marsh's  ffi/pofhcsis,  1808,  has  sug- 
gested many  of  the  objections.  In  Bp.  Thirlwall's 
Translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke,  1825, . 
Introduction,  is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 
Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhorn,  in 
tlie  5tii  vol.  Allgcmeine  Bihliothek  der  Bihlischen 
Literatur,  1794;  the  Essay  of  Bp.  Marsh,  just 
quoted  ;  Eichhoni,  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  1804  ; 
Gratz,  Neuer  Versuch  die  Enstehung  der  drey 
erstenEvang.  zu  erkldren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  Histor. 
kritische   Einleitung   in    siimmtliche    kanon.    und 
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npok.  Schriftcn  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  1812-1819, 
and  tlie  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lehrhuch,  and  We'stcott,  Tntrodaction, 
already  quoted  ;  also  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage, 
1856. 

There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  tliat 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching 
the  3ospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
were  the  apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labour  of  ministering  to  the  poor, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  "  con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word "  (Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were 
the  business  of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching 
must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
great  part  historical ;  it  must  have  been  based 
upon  an  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a 
wondrous  life,  of  acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an 
influence  over  all  the  world  :  many  of  their  hearers 
had  never  lieard  of  Jesus,  many  others  had  re- 
ceived false  accounts  of  one  whom  it  suited  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stigTiiatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Ga- 
lilee ;  the  first  preaching  was  addressed  to  people 
ill  Judaea.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which 
tlie  hearers  might  be  referred  for  historical  details, 
and  therefore  the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only 
inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers  what 
the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  is  to  us. 
So  far  as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  conriim  this  view. 
Peter  at  Caesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach 
alike  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assiduous  teaching, 
without  a  written  Gospel,  the  mattei'of  the  apostolic 
preaching  should  have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not 
only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their 
own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in 
form  ;  but  the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or 
left  behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mission ;  and,  so  long 
as  tiiere  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruc- 
tion should  be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interval 
between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  His 
work  of  directing  the  writing  of  the  first  fJospel 
was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed:  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  [Mat- 
thew.] But  the  argument  remains  the  same:  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  probably  begin  to 
take  one  settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  allowed  us  to 
ask  why  God  in  His  providence  saw  fit  to  defer 
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»  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  fortli  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely- 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  thera  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  tlie  word,"  appear  to  mean  that  many 
persons  -(^ho  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
permanent  form.     The  word  "  maiy  "  cannot  refer 


the  gift  of  a  written  Gospel  to  His  people,  the 
answer  would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  living 
members  of  *he  Church  supplied  the  place  of  those 
records,  which,  as  soon  as  the  biightness  of  His 
presence  began  to  be  at  all  witlidrawn,  became 
indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  false  teachers.  He  was 
promised  as  one  who  should  "teach  them  all  things, 
anfl  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  what- 
soever "  the  Lord  had  "said  unto  them"  (John 
xiv.  26).  And  more  than  once  His  aid  is  spoken 
of  as  needful,  even  for  the  proclamation  of  the  facts 
that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i.  8  ;  1  Pet.  i.  12); 
and  He  is  described  as  a  witness  with  the  Apostles, 
rather  than  through  them,  of  the  things  wliich 
they  had  seen  during  the  course  of  a  ministry 
which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  26,  27  ;  Acts  v. 
52.  Compare  Acts  xv.  28).  The  personal  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  preached  is  not  set  aside  b)'  this  divine  aid : 
again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  "  wit- 
nes.ses"  to  tacts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  x.  39,  &c.) ; 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing 
of  course  that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  fi-om 
those  "  which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them"  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out 
into  their  true  importance  events  and  sayings  that 
had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28)  unless  He  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakeable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles 
saw  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional 
Gospel  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  coui'se  of  time; 
and,  whilst  they  vs^ere  still  preaching  the  oral 
Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  -Ghost,  they 
were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  Person  to 
prepare  those  written  records  which  were  here- 
after to  be  the  daily  spiiitual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ.'*  Nor  is  there  anything  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  tliat  the  Apostles  inten- 
tionally uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order, 
and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of 
words.  They  would  thus  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means  of 
edification.     They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 

to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  ;  and  if  the  passage 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Kvangclists  cannot  be  included  under 
them.  Partial  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  written  -with  a  good  aim,  but  without 
authority,  are  intended  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from 
St.  Luke's  sphere  of  observation,  they  were  probably 
composed  by  Greek  converts. 
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Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses ;  and  as 
their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  tliem  to  the 
use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  matter, 
they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  '^  form,  of  sound  words."  They 
were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name ;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language' 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language  ;  and 
tiiough  Greek  was  now  widely  spreail,  and  was 
the  language  even  of  several  places  in  Palestine 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  11,  4  ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,  1), 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first 
missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  .\i.  20,  xiii.  1-3), 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of 
the  poverty  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole 
language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  Whilst  modern 
taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and  abhors 
a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monotonous, 
the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language, 
and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature, 
would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii.  19,  20  ; 
six.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acts,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself ;  and 
the  two  first  harmonize  exactly,  except  as  to  a 
few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more  important 
circumstance  (ix.  7  =  xxii.  9) — which,  however, 
admits  of  an  explanation — whilst  the  third  deviates 
somewhat  m.ore  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  (Acts  x.  3-6,  30-32,  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acts 
X.  10-16,  xi.  5--10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  These 
places  from  the  Acts  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  aud  their  difference,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  common  form  of  naiTative  which, 
According  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  pi'each, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a  common  form, 
more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the  portions  of  the 
three  Gospels  which  hamionize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  fonn  of  words,  to  which  the 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  boimd 
to  do  so ;    and  the  clifferences  which  occur,  often 
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in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had 
told  him.  The  harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  begin 
with  the  baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office  ;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinaiy  preaching  of 
tire  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport  was  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiah  He  suf- 
fered, died,  and  rose  again.  They  are  very  fre- 
quent as  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Passion, 
because  the  sutierings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar  with  the 
words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it.  But  as 
regards  the  Resurrection,  which  dilFered  from  the 
Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agi'eement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
would  be  especially  exact ;  and  where  the  his- 
torical fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  fhe 
duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record 
of  them.  (See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Norton, 
Westcott,  Weisse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  probably  find  on  examination  some  places 
which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  tlie  independ- 
ence of  the  naiTator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  departed  entirely  in  a  written  account 
from  the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Chris- 
tian ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not 
have  been  independence  but  wilfulness.  To  follow 
heie  and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
another  written  gospel  already  current  would  not 
compromise  the  writer's  independent  position.  If 
the  piincipal  part  of  the  nanative  was  the  voice  of 
the  whole  Church,  a  few  portions  might  be  con- 
formed to  another  writer  without  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  testimony.  In  the  separate  ai  tides  on 
the  Gospels  it  will  be  shown  that,  however  close 
may  be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents 
of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognised  by  writers  of 
all  ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  that 
St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a  more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Lord's  completely 
human  life;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  arid  shows 
Jesus  not  only  as  the  Jlessiah  of  the  chosen  people 
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but  ab  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  St.  John, 
writing  ht.st  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
piedecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  he  had  heai-d  from  the  Master  who 
loved  him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  Tlie  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established  ;  and  if 
they  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that 
claim  which  alone  gives  value  to  a  pkuality  of 
witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels?  Tliis  momentous 
question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
them  in  their  dangers  (Matt.  x.  19  ;  Luke  xii.  11, 
12  ;  Mark  xiii.  11  ;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them- 
selves before  judges ;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  twich 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. That  this  promise  was  fully  realised 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching  it  would  be  )endered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  pi  eached ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master's 
promise  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  gi-eater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  His 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light 
that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  difl'eient.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark 
under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  nnder  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  promises  of  supei'natural  guidance  had  been 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"  born  out  of  due  time  ;"  and  as  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  were  the  companions  of  apostles — shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed. 
In  Acts  XV.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not 
of  apostles  only ;  nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Maik 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general, 
then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which  we 
know  from  o\u'  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  inspired. 
It  comes  to  us  from  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths 
Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  fiom  an  anonymous  w^riting,  as  Eichhorn 
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thinks — it  is  not  that  the  thiee  witnesses  are  really 
one,  as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the 
theory  of  copying — but  that  the  daily  preaching  of 
all  apostles  a;'.d  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the 
inspiration  of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Every- 
thing nainated  must  lie  substantially  and  e.\actiy 
true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels  one  with 
another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer  to 
this  test.  There  are  difierences  of  an-angement  of 
events ;  here  some  details  of  a  nan-ative  or  a  dis- 
couise  are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there  ;  and 
if  the  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a  strict  chiono- 
logical  order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was 
not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of 
order,  or  one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict 
him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all 
but  avowed— that  minute  chronological  data  are 
not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose — if  it  is  also  plain 
that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  intended, 
or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then  the  proper 
test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is 
self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  others,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were 
to  believe  on  His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident 
intention.  About  the  answer  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  con- 
trolled the  human  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
hamiony.  The  Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the 
same  loving,  tender  guide  of  His  disciples,  svin- 
pathising  with  them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations 
of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life 
by  I'ays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world  where 
the  Father  sits  upon  His  throne.  It  has  been  said 
that  St.  Matthew  portrays  rather  the  human  side, 
and  St.  John  the  divine  ;  but  this  holds  good  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read 
that  "  Jesus  wept ;"  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in 
the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John, 
that  opens  a  deeper  view  of  His  divine  nature  than 
the  words  in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning, 
"  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 
All  reveal  the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher  ;  tour 
copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  differ- 
ence of  expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn 
here,  and  it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have 
done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  and  from  having  had  the  mind  opened 
bv  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such 
unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest 
■'  hamiony  oi  the  Gospels  "  manifest  itself  to  every 
pious  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony — 
the  agi-eement  of  fact  mid  word  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Loid,  in  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a  true  view  of  His  spotless  character — 
exists  also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  ali 
tell  us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount ;  that  the  shekinah  of  divine  glory  shone 
upon  His  face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah 
the  prophet  talked  with  Him  ;  and  that  the  Voice 
from  heaven  bare  witness  to  Him.  Is  it  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St. 
JIatthew  alone  tells  ns  that  the  witnesses  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  eaith,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them?  or, 
tliat  St.  Luke  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  pail  of  the 
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time  they  were  heavy  with  sleep?  Again,  one 
Evangelist,  in  describing  our  Lord's  temptation, 
follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  ar- 
ranges according  to  the  degrees  of  temptation,  and 
the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars,  merely  men- 
tions that  our  Lord  was  tempted.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  writers  as  cre- 
dible historians?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit  ?  Is  not  the  very  independence 
of  treatment  the  pledge  to  us  that  we  have  really 
three  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are?  for  if  the  Evangelists  were  copyists 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove 
such  an  obvious  difference  as  this.  The  histories 
are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  history  ;  and  the  events  that  they  select 
— though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  they 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except 
from  the  fact  of  the  omission — are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  none  has 
ever  complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing 
Him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till 
that  time.  The  difi'ereuce  is  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his 
rest  the  events  were  only  preserved  in  the  change- 
able and  insecure  fonn  of  an  oral  accormt.  But 
for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  his- 
torical evidence.  Heretics  of  the  second  century 
who  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new 
gospel  that  made  against  them  never  hint  that  the 
Gospels  are  spurious ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe 
without  contradiction  the  authorship  of  the  books 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  theory  was 
invented  to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles 
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are  impossible,  but  upon  no  e\'ideuce  whatever ; 
and  the  argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  vicious 
circle  : — "  There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the 
accounts  of  them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the 
accounts  are  not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved 
that  there  are  miracles  I  "  That  the  Jewish  mind 
in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system 
of  morality  contained  in  His  teaching — that  four 
writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in 
four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without 
any  outbursts  of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt 
to  give  a  political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of 
— would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe 
than  that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  from 
his  four-days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accounts 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
complete  hannony,  includmg  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events,  wiis 
not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  constructed  ; 
indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  withheld.  Here 
most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some  special  dif- 
ficulty, and  where  there  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are  marked  by 
figm-es  in  diii'ereut  type.  The  sections  might  in 
many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for  the  limits 
of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this  defect  for 
himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal  works  employed 
in  constructing  it  ai-e,  Griesbach,  Synopsis  Evan- 
geUoru7n, 1776  ;  De  Wetteand  Liicke,  Syn.  Evang., 
1842  ;  Rodiger,  Syn.  Evang.,  1829  ;  Clausen, 
Quatuor  Evang.  Tabulae  Syiwpticae,  1829  ;  Gres- 
well's  Harmony  and  Dissertations,  a  most  ita- 
poi-tant  work ;  the  Rev.  I.  Williams  On  the  Gos- 
pels ;  Theile's  Greek  Testament;  and  Tischen- 
dorf's  Syn.  Evang.,  1854  ;  besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Newcome,  and 
!  Robinson.)  [W.  T.] 
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GOTHO'LIAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias  (Fo- 
do\iov ;  GothoUae),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
wlio  retunied  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Esd. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athaliah, 
with  the  common  substitution  of  the  Greek  G  for 
the  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  (comp.  GomoiTah,  Gaza, 
&c.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHO'NIEL  (ro0o;/i^\,  e.  e.  Othniel ;  Go- 
thoniel),  father  of  Chabiis,  who  was  one  of  the 
governors  {&pxovT€s)  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  (Jud. 
vi.  15). 

GOURD.  I.  ]ri5''|1,  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10  ;  ko- 
\okvu6ti  ;  hedera.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this 
word.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  Jerome,  whose 
rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augustine  as  a 
heresy !  In  reality  Jerome's  rendering  was  not 
intended  to  he  cntical,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  pis 
aller  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper  Latin 
word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinised  Hebrew 
(kikayon),  which  might  have  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  riyr. 
Versions,  was  in  favour  of  the  rendering  gourd, 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.  &c. 
In  Jerome's  description  of  the  plant"  called  in 
Syr.  karo,  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Celsius  recognises 
the  Ricinus,  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant 
{Hierohot.  ii.  273  ff . ;  Bochai-t,  Hieroz.  ii.  293, 
623).  The  Ricinus  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  {De- 
script,  of  Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  el-keroa  ;  by  Rauwolf 
{Trav.  p.  52)  it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance 
near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  called  it  cl-kerua ; 
while  both  Hasselquist  and  Robinson  observed  very 
large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  ("  Ricinus  in  altitudinem  ai-boris  insignis," 
Ilasselq.  p.  555  ;  see  also  Robins,  i.  553). 

Niebuhr  obsen'es  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  which 
sheltered  Jonah  was  not  "  el-keroa,"  but  "  el- 
kerra,"  a  sort  of  gourd.  This  revival  of  the 
August,  rendering  has  been  defended  by  J.  E. 
Faber  (Notes  on  Ilarmers  Obsercations,  &c.  i. 
145).  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evi- 
dently miraculous  character  of  the  narrative  in  Jon. 
deprives  the  Palma  Chi-isti  of  any  special  claim  to 
identification  on  the  ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
decay,  as  described  by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  it  to  observe  the  tree-like 
character  of  this  plant,  rendering  it  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  which  it  is  st-ated  to  have  fulfilled  ; 
also  the  authority  of  the  Palestine  Jews  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Jerome,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed  with  by  Niebuhr. 
But  most  decisive  of  all  seems  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyptian  kiki  (Herodot. 
ii.  94  ;  comp.  Bahr  ad  loc. ;  and  Jablonsky,  Opusc. 
pt.  i.  p.  llo)  established  by  Celsius,  with  whose 
arguments  Michaelis  declares  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied (J.  D.  Mich.  Supplem.)  ;  and  confirmed  by  the 
Talmudical  p^p  I'O^,  kik-oil,  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Ricinus'  (Buxt.  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud. 
p.  2029),  and  Dioscorides.  iv.  164,  where  KpSrcay 
(  =  Palma  Christi)  is  described  under  the  name  of 
k'uci,  and  the  oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called 
KiKivov  eKaiov. 

II.   niypES,  and  Cl'iypS.      l.   in  2  K.  W.  r.O  ;  a 
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fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
supposed  to  be  poisonous.  2.  In  1  K.  vi.  18,  vii.  24, 
as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A.  V.  "  knops." 
In  Hebrew  the  plant  is  described  as  HIE'  |Qil  • 
&lxTre\ov  iv  rcS  ayp^  ;  vitem  sihestrem  ;  whence 
in  A.  Y.  "  wild  vine."  The  fruit  is  called  in  Heb. 
as  above ;  ToAvirr)  aypia,  LXX.  =  aypia  ko\o- 
KvvOri,  Suid.  ;  colocynt/iides  agri ;  "  wild  gourds," 
A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
plant  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  colocynth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  vnld  cucumber,  cucumis  agrestis,  or  asininus 
(Cels.  Hierohot.  i.  39<3  fi'.).  This  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  derivation  from  VpS,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not 
(Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.  iv.  pt.  1,  &c.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

GOVERNOR.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  one 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than 
ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  To  discriminate 
between  them  is  the  object  of  the  following  article 

1.  Pj-IPX,  alluph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family, 
ei'pX,  elcph  (Judg  vi.  15;  Is.  Ix.  22  ;  Mic.  v.  1), 
and  equivalent  to  the  "  prince  of  a  thousand  "  of  Ex. 
xviii.  21,  or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num.  i.  16. 
It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  (Gen.- 
xxxiv.  The  LXX.  have  retained  the  etymological 
significance  of  the  word  in  rendering  it  by  X'Aiap;^oy 

in  Zech.  ix.  7,  xii.  5,  6  (comp.  t'^bti^,  from  ^h^). 

The  usage  in  other  passages. seems  to  imply  a  more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  which  would  exist 
between  a  chieftain  and  his  fellow-clansmen,  and 
to  express  the  closest  friendship.  Alluph  is  then 
"  a  guide,  director,  counsellor"  (Ps.  Iv.  13;  Prov. 
ii.  17  ;  Jer.  iii.  4),  the  object  of  confidence  or  trust 
(Mic.  V.  1). 

2.  ppin,  chokek  (Judg.  v.  9),  and  3.  ppinO, 
nichohek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10  ;  Prov.  viii.  15  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  X.  1). 

4.  ?ti'D,  moshel,  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 
having  power  over  the  property  and  persons  of  his 
subjects ;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as 
in  Josh.  xii.  2  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20  of  Pharaoh  : 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  -xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  26  ;  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "  governoi-s  of 
the  people  "  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  body-guai'd  (cf  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  T^33,  nagtd,  is  connected  etymologically  with 
133  and  T33,  and  denotes  a  prcnnincnt  personage, 
wliatover  his  capacity.  I't  is  applied  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  i^am. 
V.  2,  vi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  ]  1).  The  heir-apj)arent  to  the  crown 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chi-,  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
orfices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priast  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
pi-iestvS  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  cojii- 
mitted  the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr. 
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.xxvi.  '24),  and  to  Levites  appointed  for  special  ser- 
vice (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12).  It  denotes  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamherlain  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7),  who  is  also  described  as  "  over  the  house- 
hold "  (1  K.  iv.  6),  or  "  over  the  house"  (1  K. 
xriii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna,  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Eliidiim  (2  K.  xviii.  18). 
It  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  olKov6ti.os,  Rom.  xvi. 
23,  and  of  Upoffrdrris,  1  Ksd.  vii.  2  (cf.  1  Esd.  i.  8). 

6.  X''b'3,  nasi.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this  word 
is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20  ;  Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads 
of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to 
a  powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  It  appears^  to 
be  synonymous  with  alliiph  in  2  Chr.  i.  2,  D'X^J 
=  niaX  ''£i'K"l  (cf.  2  Chr.  V.  2).  In  general  it 
denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In  later  times  the 
title  was  given  to  the  president  of  the  great  san- 
hedrim (Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  6,  §1). 

7.  T]r\Q,  peclidh,  is  probably  a  word  of  Asspian 
origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
chieftains  who  were  tributary  to  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  14)  ;  to  the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians 
(1  K.  XX.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii. 
G),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer. 
Ii.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appears 
to  have  been  portioned  out  among  "  governors" 
(Dins,  pachoth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps 
(Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii. 
7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  fimctions  which 
they  had  to  perfomi.  They  formed  a  part  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  government,  and  are  expressly 
distinguished  fi-om  the  D''3!lD,  sgamm  (Jer.  Ii.  23, 
28),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem 
to  have  been  inferior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  3,  27) ;  as  also 
from  the  D^ICJ*,  sdrim  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction. 
Sheshbazzar,  the  "prince"  (K''^J,  Ezr.  i.  8)  of 
.ludah,  was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "governor"  of  Je- 
rusalem (Ezr.  V.  14),  or  "  governor  of  the  Jews," 
as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office 
to  which  Nehemiah  aftei-wards  succeeded  (Neh.  v. 
14)  under  the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh. 
viii.  9).  Zerubbabel,  the  represenUitive  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  is  also  adled  the  "  governor "  of 
Judah  (Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of 
his  position  in  the  tribe  or  fiom  his  official  rank  is 
not  quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  "governor"  beyond 
the  river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  4,  §4), 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  eirapxos  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  1  Esd.  vi.  3);  the  same  term  being 
employed  to  denote  the  Roman  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8, 
§  1 ).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors 
were  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king's  taxes  ; 
and  from  Neh.  v.  18,xii.  26,  that  they  were  su])- 
ported  by  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  people, 
which  was  technically  termed  "  the  bread  of  the 
governor"  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They  were  pro- 
bably assisted  in  discharging  their  official  duties  by 
a  coimcil  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the  Peshito  version 
of  Neh.  iii.  11,  Pahath  Moab  is  not  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "  chief  of  Moab ;"  and  a  similar 
translation  is  given  in  other  passages  where  the  words 
occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14.     'I  he 
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"  governor  "  beyond  the  river  had  a  judgment-seat 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  probably  he  administered 
justice  when  maldng  a  progress  through  his  province 
(Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  T'pQ,  pdkid,  denotes  simply  a  pei-son  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers 
proposed  to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  34) ; 
of  Zebul,  Abimelech's  heutenant  (.ludg.  ix.  28)  ; 
of  an  officer  of  the  High-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11), 
inferior  to  the  nwjid  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13),  or  pdkid 
ndgid  (Jer.  xx.  1) ;  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  tenii  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
XXV.  19  ;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  XX.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple  guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  1, 
V.  2,  and  ])y  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3). 

9.  ]y?^,  shallit,  a  man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xlii. 
6)  ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as 
third  in  rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  IK*,  sar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity.  The  tenn 
is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  anny  (Gen.  xxi. 
22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi.  9, 
xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
(Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  civic  capacity, 
was  thus  designated  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as 
"  over  the  city"  (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  Judg.  ix.  30  sar 
is  synonymous  with  pdkid  in  ver.  28 ,  and  with  both 
pdkid  and  ndgid  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  5.  mj^lQIl  ''ItJ* 
sdre  hamm'dinoth,  "  the  princes  of  provinces" 
(IK.  XX.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
similar  position  to  the  "  governors"  under  the 
Peraian  kings. 

11.  iOvdpxv^t  2  Cor.  xi.  32 — an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  which 
he  acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  47, 
XV.  1  to  Simon  the  High-priest,  who  was  made 
general  and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  as  a  vassal  of 
Demetrius.  From  this  the  office  would  appear  to 
be  distinct  from  a  military  command.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Archelaus,  called  by  Josephus  (i>.  /.  ii. 
6,  §3)  an  ethnarchy,  extended  over  Idumaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  all  Judaea,  the  half  oi  his  father's  king- 
dom, which  he  held  as  the  Emperor's  vassal. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in 
enumerating  the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government  in  Egypt, 
mentions  ethnai-chs  apparently  as  inferior  both  to 
the  military  commanders  and  to  the  nomarchs,  or 
governors  of  districts.  Again,  the  prefect  of  the 
colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called  by  Philo 
yevdpxn^^  I'b.  in  Flaec.  §10)  is  designated  by  this 
title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  xix.  5,  §2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2)  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an 
ordinary  independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was 
merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this 
conjecture  receives  some  support  from  the  parallel 
narrative  in  Acts  ix.  24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Apostle.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an   officer   of  such  limited  jm'isdiction  would  be 
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styled  "  the  ethuai'ch  of  Aretas  tlie  king;"  and  as 
the  teiTn  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  lange  of  mean- 
ing, it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one  who 
held  the  cit}'  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the  king's 
vassal  or  representative. 

12.  riy€fJ.<iy,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  under 
the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c).  The  verb  is 
employed  (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  ^jrovince 
of  Syria. 

1:5.  oIkovS/xos  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  appa- 
rently entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  minor's 
property. 

14.  opxirpiKXii/os,  John  ii.  9,  "  the  governor  of 
the  feast."  It  has  been  conjectured, but  without  much 
show  of  probability,  that  this  officer  corresponded 
to  the  avixiroffiapxos  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties 
are  described  by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  Quaest.  4),  and 
to  the  arbiter  blbendi  of  the  Romans.  Lighttoot 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who 
pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was 
drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast. 
Again,  some  have  taken  him  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  TpaTrefoTTOfos,  who  is  defined  by  Pollux  (^Onom. 
vi.  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  sen'ants 
at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup-bearers,  cooks,  &c. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nan'ative  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  apx^TplKXivos  held  the  rank  of  a 
servant.  He  appears  rather  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate tei-ms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of 
the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Ecclus.  XXXV.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocrj'phal  books,  in  addition  to  the 
common  words,  &p-)(u>v,  decriroTTis,  ffTpaTrjyos, 
which  are  rendered  "  governor,"  we  tind  eVKTTaTTjs 
(1  Esdr.  i.  8  ;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  cor- 
resjionds  to  T'pS  ;  firapxos  used  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  29,  vii.  1),  and  irpoffraTris, 
applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of 
which  represent  nns  ;  (epoo-raTTjs  (1  Esdi-.  vii.  2) 
and  ■KpoffTa.T-qs  tov  Upov  (2  Mace.  iii.  4),  "  the 
governor  of  the  temple"  =  1^33  (cf.  2  Chr.  xx.xv. 
8) ;  and  aarpair-qs  (1  Esdr.  iii.  2,  21),  "a  satrap,"  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  (TtpaTTiyos  (Jud.  v.  2,  vii.  8).       [W.  A.  W.] 

GO'ZAN  (|Ti3  ;  TwCav;  (?o«aw)  seems  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  V.  26  to  be  the  name  of  a  river; 
but  in  Kings  (2  K.  x\'ii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evi- 
dently applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country.  Where 
Kings  and  Chronicles  differ,  the  authority  of  the 
latter  is  weak;  and  the  name  Gozan  will  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  present  article  lor  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  country. 

Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmancsei',  or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  va- 
riously placed ;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
(xaM«((njYw  of  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  v.  18),  and  mav 
be  regarded  as  rej)resented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other 
writers  (Strab.,  l'olyb.,&c.).  It  was  the  tract  wa- 
tered by  the  Uabor  ('K^6pl>as,  or  Xa^wpas),  the 
modern  Khabour,  the  great  Mesopotamian  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Layard  describes  this  region  as 
one  of  remarkable  fertility  {Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  2G9-3iy).  According  to  the  LXX.  Halah  and 
Habor  were  both  rivers  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xvii.  C) ; 
but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
it  is  con-ected  in  the  following  chajjter,  where  we 
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have  the  tei-m  "  river  "  used  in  the  singular  of  the 
Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to  have  been  a  region 
adjoining  Gozan.  [Halah.]  With  respect  to  the 
term  Mygdonia,  which  became  the  recognized  name 
of  the  region  in  classic  times,  and  which  Strabo 
(xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Plutai-ch  (Lucull.  c.  32)  absurdly 
connect  with  the  Macedonian  Mygdones,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  merely  Gozan,  with  the  parti- 
cipial or  adjectival  JD  prefixed.  The  Greek  writers 
always  represent  the  Semitic  z  by  their  own  d. 
Thus  Ga^a  became  Cac?ytis,  Ach?ib  became  Ecrfippa, 
the  river  Zab  became  theX'iaba,  and  M'goaan  became 
Mygc?on. 

The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  Hanan 
in  Isaiah  (xsxvii.  12)  is  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  position  here  assigned  to  the  fonner.  As  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Khabour,  so  Haran  was  that 
upon  the  Bilik,  the  ne.xt  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
[See  Charran.]  The  Assyrian  kings,  having  con- 
quered the  one,  would  naturally  go  on  to  the 
other.  "         [G.  R.] 

GEA'BA  QKypa^a,  Alax.'' Kyya^d;  Armacha), 
1  Esd.  V.  29.  [Hagaba.]  As  is  the  ca.se  with 
many  names  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Ajjocryphal  books, 
it  is  not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the 
foi-m  they  have  here  employed— without  the  initial 
A,  which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains. 

GEAPE.     [VixE.] 

GEASS.  1 .  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  ihe 
Heb.  word  T'Vn,  which  signifies  properly  an  en- 
closed spot,  from  the  root  "I^PI,  to  enclose  ;  but  this 
root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish,  and 
hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  "  fodder,"  "  food 
of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K.  xviii.  5  ; 
Job  -xl.  5  ;  Ps.  civ.  14 ;  Is.  xv.  C,  &c.  As  the 
herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers 
an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes 
(Job  viii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7  ;  Ps.  xc.  5).  The  LXX. 
render  TiVH  by  ^Soracrj  and  irSa,  but  most  fie- 
quently  by  ^opTOS,  a  word  which  in  Greek  has 
passed  through  the  very  same  modifications  of 
meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative:  x^P'''os  = 
gramen,  "  fodder,"  is  properly  a  court  or  inclosed 
space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Hom.  //.  xi.  774),  and 
then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed  or  not 
(Eur.  Iph.  T.  134,  xopToi  evSevSpot).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  T^Vn,  X'^P'''"*'  and  the  Sansc. 
harit  =  gi-een  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  same  root. 

2.  In  Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  Hf^h  il^JVa  as 
the  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.  iis  /SoiSio  tv 
PoTtivr].  It  sliould  be  "  as  the  heifer  treading  out 
corn  "  (comp.  Hos.  x.  11).  XK''!  comes  from  D'-H, 
conterere,  triturare,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
Kt^''^,  gramen,  from  root  Nti''^,  to  germinate.  This 
is  the  word  rendered  grass  in  Gen.  i.  1 1,  12,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  3^*^,  the  latter  signifying 
herbs  suitable  for  human  food,  while  the  former  is 
herbage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly 
concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none 
obvious  to  general  oliservers),  and  the  smaller  weeds 
which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  x^^Vt  ^^  ^^dl  as  by  x^P'''"^' 
^orivi),  and  ttJo. 

3.  In  Num.  xxil.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb. 
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word  is  pT,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  ijreen, 
when  followed  by  KC'^  or  ib'l?,  as  in  Gen.  i.  30, 
and  Ps.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answers  to  the  Gennan  das 
O-r'une,  and  comes  from  the  root  py,  to  flourisli 
like  grass. 

4.  ib'y  is  used  in  Deut.,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  as  distinguished  from  NC^'l, 
signifies  herbs  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30  ;  Ps. 
civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Deut.  xi.  15; 
Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii. 
,5-  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15; 
Prov.  x.xvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs  it 
IS  the  representative  of  the  Greeli  x^P'^"^-  l}^-  D-] 

GRASSHOPPER.    [Locust.] 

GRAVE.     [Burial.] 

GREAVES  (nn>'D).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.'xni.  6,  in  the  description  of 
the  equipment  of  Goliath — -  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs."  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  which  reached  from  the  foot  to 
the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the  wearer. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Kvnixis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering  the  Kvnixr), 
i.  e.  the  part  of  the  leg  above-named.  But  the 
Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly  have  been 
armour  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the  armour  was, 
it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the  feet  ('"T'J"!) 
of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
siijnifving  brightness,  as  of  a  star  (see  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst).  The  word  is  not  in  either  the  dual  or 
plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot  than 
a  "  greave ;"  though  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  the  arms  of  the  Hebrewsand  the  Philistines  we 
cannot  conjecture  more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old 
vei-sions,  including  Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning 
of  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  leg — some  even  for  the 
thigh.  [G.] 

GREECE,  GREEKS,   GRECIANS.     The 

histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could 
well  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses 
may  have  derived  some  geogi'aphical  outlines  from 
the  Egyptians;  but  ho  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
X.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan 
as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  merely 
the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a  geographical 
locality  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not  at 
that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sutfieiently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbours.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  ba  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time 
between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Kow  it  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  current 
nf  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set  from 
Esypt  towards  Greece  ;  and  the  first  quasi-historical 
event  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  the 
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story  of  Paris  and  Helen  (Herocl.  ii.  43,  51,  52, 
and  112).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  entered  into  any 
definite  relat'on  whatever  with  Egypt.  Withdrawn 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually  fighting 
their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
the  Hebrews  can  have  had  no  opportimity  of  form- 
ing connexions  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x.  2)  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this  period 
the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea 
of  islandei-s.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minoi-,  iuid  recognized  them 
as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western  migration, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  p''  =  ji*  and  lones,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would 
tend  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  a  longing  to  realize 
the  Mosaic  ethnogi'aphy.  Accordingly  the  0.  T. 
word  which  is  Grecia,  in  A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  &c., 
is  in  Hebrew  jV,  Javan  (Joel  iii.  6  ;  Dan.  viii.  21)  : 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  retained  (Is. 
Ixvi.  19  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  13).  In  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX. 
have,  KoX  'Icivav  Kcd  'EXitra,  with  which  Rosen- 
miiller  compares  Herod,  i.  56-58,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
'liivav  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EKitrd 

a  ■  L 

(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb  original  HE^vN) 
the  Hellenic  element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful, 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon 
an  ethnological  question  cannot  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  ]\Ioses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  communi- 
cation seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slave-mer- 
chant. About  B.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tyrians 
as  selling  tha  children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians 
(Joel  iii.  6);  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are  ♦ 
mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for 
slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bochart  says  that  the 
Greek  sLxves  were  highly  valued  thioughout  the 
East  (^Geogr.  Sac.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3, p.  175);  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the 
calamities  which  befeU  either  nation  to  sell  them 
as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syiian  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  kc,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  against  the 
Graeco-Syrian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles  through  the  instrumentiility  of  Jewish 
missionaiies  (Ixvi.  19).  For  the  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out  of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectful  demeanour,  are  described  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §3) ;  and  some  Jews  are  even 
Siiid  to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  ii.  4),  as'  the 
Samaritans  had  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyre 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§4-6).     In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 
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(about  B.C.  18u),  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  we  |  these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  only  as  men- 
have  an  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by    tionins;  the  rite  of  circumcision. 


the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  [Areus  ;  Onias.] 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  transaction  is 
the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer  to  kin- 
dred with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes  to 
establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouch- 
ing beneath  a  Roman,  the  other  beneath  a  Graeco- 
Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together  in  face  ot  the 
common  calamity.  This  may  have  been  the  case, 
or  we  may  with  Jahn  (^Heb.  Gomm.  ix.  91,  note) 
regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous  trifling  or 
idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  "  all  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  whicli  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Hero- 
dotus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  He- 
cataeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  .losephus 
is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  ma- 
terials from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For  Py- 
thagoras, he  cites  Hei-mippus'  life;  for  Aristotle, 
Clearchus:  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless  ;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 


The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant ;  he 
enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Corban. 

Choerilus  is  supposed  by  Josephus  to  describe  the 
Jews  in  a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
dwelling  in  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a  broad 
lake,  which  according  to  Josephus  was  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Hecataeus  of  Josephus  is  Hecataeus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by  Josephus 
has  been  called  in  question  byOrigen  and  others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  tlie  Roman 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in 
N.  T.,  Acts  XX.  2,  "EXXas  =  Greece,  i.e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
0.  T.  the  word  Greek  is  not  found ;  either  Javan 
is  retained,  oi-,  as  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  is  rendered 
by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and  Grecians 
seem  to  be  used  indiflferently  (comp.  1  Mace.  i.  10, 
vi.  2  :  also  2  Mace.  iv.  10,  Greckish).     In  N.  T., 


with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the  j  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed,  "EWr/v 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  ori-  i  being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EAAtjj/iitttjs  Grecian. 
ginality  to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of  j  The  difference  of  the  English  terminations,  however, 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  farther  de- |  is  not  suflScient  to  convey  the  difference  of  meanings, 
veloped  by  lamblichus;  and  a  very  good  specimen  ''eaAtji/  in  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius,  |  Acts  xvi.  1-3,  xviii.  17,  Rom.  i.  14;  or  more  fre- 
de  Verit.    It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed  I  quently  a  Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii. 


by  Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.  b. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Si/rians  of  Palestine  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  I'ite  of  circumcision 
fi-om  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Biihr,  however,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  in- 
terior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  -i-isited  Jeru- 
.salem  without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KdSvTts 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharaoh-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod 


9,  10,  &c.)  ;  so  fern.  'EWrivis,  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts 
xvii.  12.  'EWriuicTT^is  (pioperly  "  one  who  speaks 
Greek  ")  is  a  foreign  Jew ;  opposed,  therefore,  not 
to  'lovSoiOS,  but  to  'E^pa7os,  a  home-Jew,  one 
who  dwelt  in  Palestine.  So  Schleusner,  &c. :  accord- 
ing to  Salmasius,  however,  the  Hellenists  were  Greek 
proselytes,  who  had  become  Christians  ;  so  Wolf, 
Parkhurst,  &c.,  arguing  from  Acts  xi.  20,  where 
'EWriviffTal  are  contrasted  with 'louSaroi  in  19. 
The  question  resolves  itself  partly  into  a  textual 
one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  reading  "EAArj- 
vas,  and  so  also  Lachmann.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GRINDING.    [Mill.] 

GROVE.     A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 


_  .  f59  with  2  K.  xxiii.  29  ff'.,  2  Chr.  .xxxv.  20  ff.).  !  exceptions,  to  t;ranslate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
It  is  singular  that  Josephus  should  have  omitted  |  Asherah  (mCJ*N).    This  term  is  examined  undei-its 


own  head  (p. 
120),  where  it 
is  observed  that 
almost  all  mo- 
dern interpret- 
ers agree  that 
an  idol  or  image 
of  some  kind 
must  be  in- 
tended, and  not 
a  grove,  as  our 
translators  ren- 
der, following 
the  version  of  the 
LXX.  (&\(Tos) 
of  the  Vul- 
gate {lucus). 
This   is  evident 


GRUVE 

from  many  passages,  and  especially  from  2  K.  xxiii.  6, 
vvliere  we  timl  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah"  (translated  by  our  version  "the  grove") 
"  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (comp.  also  Judg. 
iii.  7  ;  IK.  xiv.  23,  xviii.  19).  In  many  passages 
the  "  groves"  are  grouped  with  molten  and  graven 
images  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  some 
idol  was  intended  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  3,  4  ; 
Is.  xvii.  8).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
what  the  Asherah  was  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  views 
set  forth  under  Asheuah,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  a  probable  connexion  between  this  symbol  or 
image — whatever  it  was — and  the  sacred  symbolic 
tree,  the  representation  of  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.  The  connexion  is  inge- 
niously maintained  by  Mr.  Fergussou  in  his  Nineveh 
and  FersepoUs  rvstored  (pp.  299-304),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6  (margin),  where  "  grove"  is 
employed  to  render  the  word  ?t^'X,  Eshel,  which 
in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  "  tree."  Professor  Stanley 
{S.  tj^  P.  §77 ;  also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Eshel 
to  be  a  tamarisk  ;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bouar 
'(Land  of  From.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now  however  ge- 
nerally recognised  (amongst  others,  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
506  ;  Stanley,  S.  cj>  P.  §76,  3;  p.  142  note,  220  note, 
and  passim),  that  the  word  Elon,  ])Pii,  which  is 
imiformly  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  plain,"  signiiies  a 
grove  or  plantation.  Such  were  the  Elon  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  Deut.  xi.  30)  ;  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11), 
or  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33)  ;  of  the  pillar  (Judg. 
ix.  6)  ;  of  Meonenim  (Judg.  ix.  37)  ;  and  of  Tabor 
(1  Sam.  X.  3).  In  all  these  cases  the  LXX.  have 
Spvs  or  fiaKavos  ;  the  Vulgate — which  the  A.  V. 
probably  followed —  Vallis  or  Convallis,  in  the  last 
three  however  Qitercus. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves 
play  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars  only 
were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to 
shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny 
expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  tirst  temples  (Tac. 
H.  N.  xii.  2 ;  Germ.  9  ;  Lucian,  de  Sacrific.  10 ; 
see  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest 
times  groves  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  reli- 
gious worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18  ;  Deut.  xi.  30  ; 
A.  V.  "  plain  ;"  see  above).  Their  high  antiquity, 
refi'eshing  shade,  solemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring 
solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking  illustration  they 
artbrd  of  natural  life,  marked  them  out  as  the  tit 
localities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of  worship 
("  Lucos  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoiamus,"  Plin.  xii. 
1  ;  "  Secretum  luci  .  .  .  et  admiratio  umbrae  tidem 
tibi  numinis  facit,"  Sen.  Ep.  xii.  ;  "  Quo  posses 
viso  dicere  Numen  habet,"  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  295  ; 
"  SacrS,  nemus  accubet  umbra,"  Virg.  Georrj.  iii. 
334;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  743;  Ez.  vi.  13;  Is.  Ivii.  5; 
Hos.  iv.  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at  another 
and  darker  reason  why  gi-oves  were  opportune  for 
the  degraded  services  of  idolatry  ;  their  shadow  hid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship. 
The  groves  were  generally  found  connected  with 
temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of  aflbrding  an 
asylum  (Tac.  Germ.  9,  40  ;  Herod,  ii.  138  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  441,  ii.  512;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  81).  Some 
have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  a 
r^fifvos   planted  with   palm   and   cedar   (Ps.  xci 
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12,  13)  and  olive  (Ps.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosk  which 
stands  on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Judg.  ix.  6  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Fal.  142).  We  find 
repeated  mention  of  gioves  consecrated  with  deep 
superstition  to  particular  gods  (Liv.  vii,  25,  xxiv.  3, 
XXXV.  51  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  &c.,  iv.  73,  &c.). 
For  this  reason  they  were  stringently  foibidden  to 
the  Jews  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13  ;  Jer.  xvii.  2  ;  Ez.  xx.  28), 
and  Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  any  green  ti  ee  where  an  idol- 
statue  was  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the 
influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  ("  the  spirit  in  the 
woods,"  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected  them 
for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national  meetings 
(Judg.  ix.  6,  37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  14).  Those  connected  with 
patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly  liable  to  super- 
stitious reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  13),  and  we  find 
that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a  place  of 
worship  (Sozomen.  H.  E.  ii.  4 ;  Euseb.  Vet.  Con- 
stant. 81 ;  Reland,  Falaest.  p.  714).  There  are  in 
Scripture  many  memorable  trees ;  e.  g.  Allon-bachuth 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see  .ibove)  in 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26,  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the, 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x. 
3,  sometimes  "plain"  inA.V.,Vulg.  "convallis"). 
This  obsei-vation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 
"Tree-worship  maybe  traced  fjom  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterruptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia ;  also  westward 
into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries ; 
and  in  most  of  the  countries  hero  named  it  obtains 
in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has  been  in  other 
parts  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  "  {Gen.  of  Earth 
and  Man,  p.  139).  "The  worship  of  trees  even 
goes  back  among  the  Launians  to  the  rules  of 
Hom,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  promulgator 
of  the  old  law.  We  know  fiom  Herodotus  the 
delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great  plane-tree 
in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden  ornaments, 
and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  "  immortal  ten  thousand."  The  early  vene- 
ration of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and 
refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacied 
fountains.  In  similar  connexion  with  the  emly 
woiship  of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations 
the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an 
aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylou 
veneiate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah- 
depura.  ...  As  single  tiees  thus  became  objects  of 
veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their  foim,  so  did 
also  groups  of  tiees,  under  the  name  of '  gi'oves  of 
gods."  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §9)  is  full  of  the  praise 
of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Grynion  in  Aeolis  ;  and  the  grove  of  Colone  is  cele- 
brated in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles  "  (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  tiees  "  with  jewels  and  mantles  "  was  very 
ancient  and  univeisal  (Herotl.  vii.  31  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
ii.  14  ;  Theocr.  Id.  xviii. ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  723,  745  ; 
Amob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39),  and  even  still  exists  in 
the  East. 
I  The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
I  3  B 
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(/■/.xvi.  233;  Oc/.  v.  237  ;  Soph.  Track.  irA:  Viig.  i  country.  The  root  {T>i)  has  the  force  of  roOing 
Georg.  ii.  lH  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  11).  Each  god  had  some  |  or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
sacred  tree  (V^irg.  Eel.  vii.  61  sqq.).  The  Etru-  '  they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  fonn 
riaus  are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm,  and  the  j  which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  38,  in  Godwyn's  most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  ^'at. 
Mos.  and  Aar.  ii.  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration  LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  ttjj/  BorOavis, 
of  oak-groves,  see  Pliny,  //.  iV.  xvi.  44  ;  Tac.  A7m.  1  -ind  r^v  TovaidKav,  the  latter  doubtless  a  meie  cor- 
xiv.  30.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mission-  [  ruption  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual, 
ary  Oldendorp,  the  netjros  "  have  sacred  groves,  the  j  jg  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges  both 
abodes  of  a  deity,  which  no  negro  ventures  to  enter  have  Xvrpwais.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
except  the  pi-iests  "  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  j  ^j  X)i-.  Kosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
525-539,  3rd  ed. ;  Park's  Travels,  p.  65).  So  too  ji{n  JSfunkur  near  Hebron  (see  Zcitschrift  der  I). 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (RawUnson's //e/-orf.  ii.  298).  J/.  (7.  1857);  but  the  identification  can  hardly 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  was  j  he  received  without  fuller  confinnatiou  (Stanley, 
found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees  and  groves  <  S.  ^  P.  App.  §54).     [Debir.]  [G  .] 

GU'NI  CJ-I-I  ;    Vcavi,    6  Tavvi,    Alex.   Vo^vvi ; 
Guni).      1.   A  son  of  Xaphtali    (On.   xlvi.   24  ; 


to  the  purposes  of  superstition  (Harduin,  Act.  Condi. 
i.  988 ;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9).     [F.  W.  F.] 


GUARD.     The  Hebrew  teims  commonly  used  ,  ^  ^j^^;  ^j/i^n  %he  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
had  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body-    ^-.^^^.^^^  ^^^^^_  ^^^,^   ^g^_     Like  several  others  of 


guard  of  a  monarch  had  to  peifoi-m 


the  early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  patronymic — 


(1.)  r(i66ac^(n3D)  originally  signified  a  "cook,"  ;  a  Qunite  ;"  as  if  already  a  family  at  the  time  of 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern  j  its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim,  &c.). 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  "  execu-  [      2.  A  descendant  of  Gad  ;  father  of  Abdiel  a  chief 
tioner,"  and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings    ^^^  j^  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 


of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  and  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8 
Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ;  Pan.  ii.  14).    [Executioner.] 


GU'NITES.THECJ-liin;  bVawi;  Gunitae\ 


/r.  N    T>  i    /...-,>  1  u  "      ^  I  the   "  family      which   sprancr    frcm  Gum,  son  ot 

(2.)  i?af2  fVn   properly  means  a  "runner,    and  I  ^.    ,^  ,.   ,  •'  .    .'       %,         .         '  .      ,,^ 

^     '  'I  ;  ,  r    1      •'  ,  Xaphtah  (Xum.  xxvi.  48).     There  is  not   m  the 

is  the  orduiary  tei-m  employed  for  the  attendants  of   jj^jjj.p^^.  ^^^^  diflerence  between   the    two    names, 

of  the  individual  and  the  family. 
GUR,   THE   GOING  UP  TO  (l-irnlpJIO 


the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before 

the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1  ;  1  K.  i.  5),  like  the 

cnrsores  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  Ep.  87, 

126).     That    the  Jewish   "ninners"    superadded  I  =the  ascent  or  steep  of  Gur.  or  the  lion's  whelp, 

the  ordinary  duties  of  a  milibn-y  guard  appears  from  i  Ges.  Thes.  275  ;   iv  t<^  avafiaiveiv  Fai  ;  ascensus 


several  passages  (1  Sam.  x.xii.  17  ;  2  K.  x.  25,  .\i. 
6  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to  can-y 
despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a  guard-room 
set  apart  for  their  use  in  the  king's  palace,  in 
which  their  arms  were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  K. 
xiv.  28  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  11).    [Foot.man.] 

(?>.)  The  terms  mishmereth  (rnDK'O)  and  mish- 
viar  (^JDtJ'D)  express  properly  the  act  of  watching, 
but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9.22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9  ;  Job  vii.  12). 
The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in  substituting  mish- 
marto  (imDK'JD)  for  the  present  reading  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being  appointed  "  captain  of  the 
guard,"  as  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  relates,  and 
not  privy  councillor:  the  same  error  has  crept  into 
the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  14,  where  the  words  "  which 
sroeth  at  thy  bidding "  may  originally  have  been 


Gavcr),  an  ascent  or  rising  ground,  at  which 
Ahaziah  received  his  death-blow  while  flying  from 
Jehu  after  the  slaughter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
It  is  described  as  at  (3)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way 
between  Jezreel  and  Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "  the 
garden-house").  As  the  latter  is  identified  with 
tolerable  probability  with  the  present  Jcnln,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  ascent  of  Gur  was  some 
place  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  road 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jen'm. 
By  Josephus  it  is  mentioned  {Ant.  ix.  6,  §4) 
merely  as  "  a  certain  ascent "  {iv  rivi  irpofffiacrei). 
Neither  it  nor  Ibleam  have  been  yet  recovered. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  .Jehu.     For 
other  ascents  see  Adummiji,  Acrabbim,  Ziz.  [G.] 

GUR  BA'AL  ('?y3"l-1 -1 ;   nirpa  ;   Gurhaal), 
a  place   or   district  in  which  dwelt  Arabians,  as 


(!aptain  of  the  body-guard."    For  the  duties  of  the  '  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.     It  appears  from  the 


captain  of  the  guard,  see  Captain.        [W.  L.  B.] 
GUD'GODAH  (with  the  art.  nilliT]  ;  TaS- 

ydS;  Gadgad),\)e\xi.\.l.     [Hon  Hagidgad.] 
GUEST.     [Hospitality.] 

GUL'LOTH  (ni^,  plural  of  rhl),  a  Ib'brew 
term  of  unfrequent  occuirence  in  the  Bible,  and 
used  only  in  two  passages — and  those  identical  re- 
lations of  the  same  occurrence — to  denote  a  natural 


context  to  have  been  in  the  country  lying  between 
Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula;  but  this, 
although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX.  reading  is 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be  proved,  no  site 
having  been  assigned  to  it.  The  Arab  geogi-apheis 
mention  a  place  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road, 
north  of  El-Medeeneh  {Mardsid,  s.  v.  Vju)-  The 
Targum,  as  Winer  (s.  d.)  remarks,  reads  ''X3"iy 
"11)1  I'lnn — "  Arabs  living  in  Gerar" — suggest- 
objec^t,  viz.  the  springs  added  by  the  gi-eat  Caleb  to    iug  "lljl  instead  of  l-ljl  :  but  there  is  no  further 


the  south  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Debir,  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv. 
19  ;  Judg.  i.  15).  The  springs  were  "  upper  "  and 
"lower" — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
the  bottom  of  a  i-avine  or  glen  ;  and  they  may  have 
derived  their  unusual  name  fiom  their  appearance 
ticing  different  to  that  of  the  ordiiiiuy  springs  of  the 


evidence  to  strengthen  this  supposition.  [See  also 
Gerar.]  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart 
{Phaleg,  ii.  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are 
mentioned  together  with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,"  may  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  Mehunim,  although  they  are  far  fetched. 
[Mehunim.]  [E.  S.  P.] 


iiaahashtari 


H. 

HAAHASH'TARI  (nriL."'!'^'^'-  ^'i^h  the  ar- 
ticle, =  the  Ahashtarite ;  r6v  ^AaaO-l^p,  Alex.  'Acr- 
6rjpa;  Ahasthnri),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
ik'scended  from  Ashur,  "father  of  Tekoa"  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appear  again,  nor  is  there  any  tiace  of  a  place 
of  similar  name. 

HABAI'AH  (n*nn,  in  Neh.  H^in  ;  AojSei'a, 
'E/8ia,  Alex.  'OjSaia  ;  Hohia,  /labia).  Beue-Cha- 
baijah  were  among  the  sons  of  the  priests  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  but  whose 
genealogy  being  imperfect,  were  not  allowed  to  seive 
(Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  Neh.  vii.  63).  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  passage  whether  they  were  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite.  In  the  lists 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Obdia. 

HAB'AKKUK  (p-lplH),;  Jerome,  Prol.  in 
H ih.  lenders  it  by  the  Greek  irepiAijifus  ;  'Afi^a- 
Kov/x:  ILihwnc).  Other  Greek  fomis  of  the  name 
are  ^A^^aKovfi,  which  Suidas  eiToneously  renders 
■jrarrip  iyfpffeais,  ^AfiaKovfi  (Georg.  Cedrenus), 
' A/x.BaKoiiK ,  and  'A/3;8o/couk  (Dorotheus,  Doctr. 
2).  The  Latin  forms  are  Ambacum,  Ambacuc, 
and  Abacuc. 

1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
certiiin  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunainmite  woman  whom  Elisha  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
fanciful  etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on 
the  expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded 
is  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by 
Isaiah  to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(comp.  Is.  xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in 
the  LXX.  version  in  Origen's  Tctrapla,  the  author 
is  called  "  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Some  have  supposed  this  apocry- 
phal writer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (.Je- 
rome, prooem.  in  Dan.).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and 
its  title  are  thought  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
Habakkuk  was  a  Levite  (Delitzsch,  Habakuk,  p. 
iii.).  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis 
Prophetarum)  and  Doiothens  {Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of  PrjdCoK-fip  or  PnOiTovxap 
{Bethacat,  Isid.  Hispal.  c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as  Bethza- 
charias,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33).  The 
same  authors  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to 
Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chal- 
daeans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  retunied  to  his 
own  country  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before 
the  return  from  Eab\lon,  B.C.  .538.  It  was  durintr 
his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babvlon. 
'J'his  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  anil  the 
Dragon,  and  is  repeated  b)'  Eusebius,  BarHebraeus, 
and  Eutychius.  It  is  quoted  from  Joseph  ben 
(jorion  (5.  /.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel  {Comm.  on 
Hah.^,  and  seriously  refuted  by  him  on  chrono- 
logical grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was  shown 
to  mediaeval  travellers  on  the  road  fiom  Jerusalem 
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to  B.'thlehem  {Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  29). 
Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Keilah  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E.  of  Eleutheropolis 
(Eusebius,  Onomasticon).  Rabbinical  tradition 
j)laces  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
thali,  now  called  Jakuk.  in  the  days  of  Zebenus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to  Nicejihorus 
{H.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Sozomen  {H.  E.  vii.  28),  the 
remains  of  the  prophets  Hab;ikkuk  and  Micah  were 
discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
JManasseh  (cf.  Seder  Olam  Rabba  and  Znta,  and 
Tsemach  David).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  VVitsius, 
Kalinsky,  and  Jahn  among  modern  writers.  The 
general  cormption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kalinsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Syncellus 
{Chronographia,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chrohicon  Paschale  places  him  later,  first  men- 
tioning him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporaiy  with  Zephaniah  and 
Nahum ;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  with  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
{Home's  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Knobel  {Der  Prophetism.  d.  Hehr.)  and  Meier 
{Gesch.  d.  poet.  nnt.  Liter,  d.  Hehr.)  are  in  favour 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (b.c.  606),  when  Judaea 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Delitzsch  {Der  Prophet  Habakuk,  Einl.  §3),  and 
though  his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  desening  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  tli€  12  th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  630  or  629),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
"  in  your  days"  shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lii'etime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addiessed.  The  same  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ez.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argimient  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  10  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzsch 
infei-s  that  the  latter  is  an  imit.ition,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  tliis  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  arguments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  mus* 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jehovah  w;is 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  tweltth  year  of  that 
kiucf's  reign.  It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
3  B  2 
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Ti.C.  624.  Between  this  period  tlierefore  and  the 
r2t.h  year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  630)  Delitzsch  places 
Habaivkuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  1 3th  year  of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  fi-om  Habakkuk  (of.  Hab.  ii.  13 
with  Jer.  li.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  must 
have  written  about  630  or  629  B.C.  This  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of 
his  prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  Rosenmiiller  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
thiid  time  by  Xebnchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  (  Vatic. 
Chabac.  ct  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
hadJon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  perfectly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  pro- 
phet commences  by  announcing  his  office  and  im- 
portant mission  (i.  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganisation  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  ciies  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  3-11).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boast- 
ful impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  but,  confident 
that  God  has  only  employed  them  as  the  instini- 
ments  of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1 )  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  Clod's  retributive  jus- 
tice, as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The 
doom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in  general 
terms  (ii.  4-G),  and  the  annoimcemeut  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon  them 
by  the  nations  who  had  suflered  from  their  oppres- 
sion (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  an-migement  of  these 
"  woes"  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  verses 
each,  characterised  by  a  certain  regularity  of  struc- 
ture. The  first  four  commence  with  a  "Woe!" 
and  close  with  a  verse  beginning  with  *3   (for). 

The  first  verse  of  each  of  these  contains  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development  of 
the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confii-matory  of  the 
woe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  ditiei's  from  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  inti-oductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldeans' 
character,  as  delineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations  :  their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20).  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  Psalm  in  chap,  iii.,  "  JTabakkuk's 
Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald),  a  composition  unrivalled 
for  boldness  of  conception,  sirblimity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
litzsch's  opinion,  "  the  second  grand  division  of 
the  entire  j)rophecy,  as,  the  subjective  retlex  of 
the  two  subdivisions  of  the  first,  and  the  lyrical 
recapitulation  of  the  whole."  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
feelings  aroused  in  the  prophet's  mind  by  the  divine 
answers  to  his  appeals;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  judgments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at 
the  promised  retribution.  But,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  it 
is  in  itself  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufliciently  evident 
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from  its  lyrical  character,  and  the  musical  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple 
service. 

In  other  parts  of  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  given  as 
H.VBB.\cuc,  and  Abacuc.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HABAZINI'AHin^mn;  Xa/Sao-iV,  Alex. 
Xapa;SeeV  ;  Hahsania),  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Rechabites  :  his  descend- 
ant Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  among  them  in  the 
time  of  Jei-emiah  (Jer.  xxsv.  3). 

HAB'BACUC('A/x)3a(cou/i;  /r<;6ac!jc),  the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is 
given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.     The  Hebrew  terms  ai-e  S^Hj^ 

...  T   :  -  9 

n^lti',  and  jV"lC     The  first,  tachara,  occurs  only 

in  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23,  and  is  noticed  inci- 
dentally to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the  aper- 
ture for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meil.  It  was 
probably  similar  to  the  linen  corslet  (Aipoddpri^  , 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  182,  iii.  47), 
and  the'  Greeks  Ijl.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second, 
shiryah,  occurs  only  in  .Job  xli.  26,  and  is  regarded  as 
another  iorxa  oi  shir  y  an  (p^£^'),  a  "breastplate" 
(Is.  lix.  17);  this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armour  ;  but  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  sup- 
position of  an  extended  sense  being  given  tJ  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known  as 
zewpna.  The  third,  shiryon,  occurs  as  an  article 
of  defensive  armour  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  10.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'BOR  (inn  ;  'A/Stip,  Xa^d>p  ■  Habor),  the 

"river  of  Gozan"  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11) 
has  been  already  distinguished  from  the  Chebar  or 
Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [Chebar.]  It  is  identified 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the  famous 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  called  Aborrhas 
('K^6ppas)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Procopius 
{Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5) ;  Aburas  ('AySoi'pasi  by  Isidore  ot 
Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  ('A^uipa)  by  Zosimus  (iii. 
12),  and  Chaboras  (Xa^copas',  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  18).  The  stream  in  question  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Khabonr.  It  flows  fiom 
several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which  in 
about  the  37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south — the  Mons  j\Iasius  of  Sti-abo 
and  Ptolemv,  at  present  the  Kharej  Daqli.  The 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  "  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Mardin"  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  309,  note) ; 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Layard  flowing  from  the  irorth-west  as  he  stood  on 
the  conical  hill  of  Konkab  (about  lat.  36"  20', 
long.  41^) ;  and  here  it  was  joined  by  an  important 
tributary,  the  Jerujer,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  N'isibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fordable, 
but  the  river  formed  by  their  union  had  to  be 
crossed  by  a  raft.  It  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowers,  having  a 
general  direction  about  S.S.W.  to  its  jiuiction  with 
the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient  Circesium. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  covered 
witli  mounds,  the  remains  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
Assyrian  period. 

The  Khabonr  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
Assnian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before  our 
era.'  [G.  R.] 
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HACHALI  AH  (H^^Dn  :   XeAKi'a,  aii.l  'Axo- 

\io ;  Hechlia,  Hahcliu,  Achelai),  the  tather  of  Is'e- 
liemiah  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  x.  I). 

HACH'iLAH,  THE  HILL  (n^^Dnn  nynj ; 

b  P'jvvhs  Tov  (and  8)  'ExeA.«  ;  collis,  and  Gabaa, 
Hackila),  a  hill  apparently  situated  in  a  wood*  in 
the  wilderness  or  waste  land  (^"ISHJO)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ziph  ;  in  the  fastnesses,  or  passes,  of 
which  David  and  his  six  hundred  followers  were 
hu-king'  when  the  Ziphites  informed  Saul  of  his 
whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  comp.  14,  15,  18). 
The  special  topographical  note  is  added,  that  it  was 
"  on  the  right  (xxiii.  19,  A.  V.  "  south")  of  the 
Jeshimon,"  or,  according  to  what  may  be  a  second 
account  of  the  same  transaction  (xxvi.  1-3),  "  facing 
the  Jeshimon"  (^3S  ?y,  A.  V.  "before"),  that  is, 
the  waste  ban-en  distiict.  As  Saul  approached, 
Da\nd  drew  down  from  the  hill  into  the  lower  gi'oiuid 
(.xxvi.  3),  still  probably  remaining  concealed  by  the 
wood  which  then  covered  the  country.  Saul  ad- 
vanced to  tlie  hiU,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side 
of  the  road  ("5)")'^,  A.  V.  "  way"),  which  appears 
to  have  run  over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.  It  was 
during  this  nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adven- 
ture of  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  place. 
In  xxiii.  14,  and  xxvi.  13,  this  hill  would  seem 
(though  this  is  not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  "  the  mountain"  ("inn  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  A.  V.  has  "  hill,"  and  in  both  the  article  is 
missed) :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  emi- 
nence appears  to  be  again  designated  as  "  the 
clifi'"  (xxiii.  25,  j;?Dn  ;  A.  V.  "  a  rock  ")  from'' 
which  David  descended  into  the  midhar  of  Maon. 
Places  bearing  the  names  of  Ziph  and  JIaon  are 
still  found  in  the  south  of  Judah — in  all  proba- 
bility the  identical  sites  of  those  ancient  towns. 
They  are  sutiiciently  close  to  each  other  for  the 
district  between  them  to  bear  indiscriminately  the 
name  of  both.  But  the  wood  has  vanished,  and  no 
trace  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  the  giound  been  examined  with  the  ^new  to 
see  if  the  minute  indications  of  the  story  can  be  re- 
cognized. By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  Onomasticoii), 
Echela  is  named  as  a  village  then  standing  ;  but  the 
situation — seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.  e.  on 
the  N.W.  of  Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 
and  Jlaoa ;  and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they 
probably  confounded  it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom. 
"Ceeiiah;"  and  Keland,  745).  [G.] 

HACH'MONI,  SON  OF,  and  THE  HACH'- 

MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  render- 
ings— the  foi-mer  the  coirect  one — of  the  same 
Hebrew  words  ("'jirODITiB  =  son  of  a  Hacmon- 
ite ;  uiJs  'Axa/uaj/,  'Axa^i,  Alex.  'Axaf^wi  ; 
Ac/tamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene-Hacmoni  are  named 
in  these  passages,  Jehiel  in  the  fomier,  find 
Jasiiobeaji  in  the  latter.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged :  the  actual  father  of  Jashobeara 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
possibly  the  Levites  descended  fi-om  Korah.  But  the 
name  Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies 
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of  the  Levites.  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  ><  the  name  is 
alteied  to  the  Tachcenionite.  [Tac'II.monite.]  See 
Kennicott,  JJiss.  72,  82,  who  Gills  attention  to  the 
fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Beti  are 
in  Samuel  gi\en  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the 
definite  article.  [0.] 

HA'DAD  (Tin  ;   'ASa5,   'ApdS,   'ASdp,  Xo5- 

Sdv  ;  Hadad).  This  name  occurs  fi-equciitly  in  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It 
was  originally  the  indigenous  apjiellation  of  the 
Sun  among  the  Syrians  (Macrob.  Sutunial.  i.  23; 
Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly  authoiities,  in  the 
forms  Hadad,  Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad"j, 
and  Hadad -ezer  ("  assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesen.  The- 
snur.  p.  218).  The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
otKcial  one,  like  Phaiaoh ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used 
by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  king 
who  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus 
appears  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  s;ime  sense, 
where  he  substitutes  it  for  Benhadad  {Ant.  ix.  8, 
§7,  compared  with  2  K.  xiii.  24).  The  name  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen. 
XXV.  15,  xxxvi.  39,  compared  with  1  Chr.  i.  30,  50). 

1.  The  first  of  the  name  was  a  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descendants 
probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  Peisian  ■ 
Gulf,  wheie  the  names  Attaei  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §15), 
Attene,  and  Chateni  (Plin.  vi.  32)  bear  affinity  to 
the  original  name. 

2.  (HTn).  The  second  was  a  king  of  Edom, 
W'ho  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  llidian- 
ites  on  the  field  of  Aloab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  46)  :  the  position  of  his  temtory  is  maiked  by 
his  capital,  Avith.     [Avith.] 

3.  (lin).  The  third  was  also  a  king  of  Edom, 
with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50).  [Pau.] 
He  was  the  bst  of  the  kings :  the  change  to  the 
dukedom  is  pointedly  connected  with  his  death  in 
1  Chr.  i.  51.     [Hadar.] 

4.  (HTn).  The  last  of  the  name  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.),  probably 
the  grandson  of  the  one  last  noticed  (In  ver.  1 7  it  is 
given  in  the  mutilated  form  of  Tiy).  In  his  child- 
hood he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which 
his  fathei'  appeal's  to  haAe  perished,  and  fled  with 
a  band  of  followcis  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  account  of  his  flight,  from  the  words, 
"they  arose  out  of  Midian "  (ver.  3  8):  Thenius 
{Comm.  in  loc.)  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been 
corrapted  from  jij?D  to  JHO,  and  that  the  place 
intended  is  Maon,  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time 
being  of  the  royal  family.  Other  explanations  aie 
that  Midian  was  the  ten-itoiy  of  some  of  the 
Midianitish  tribes  in  the  jicniiisula  nf  Sinai,  or  that 
it  is  the  name  of  a  town,  the  MoMava  of  Ptol.  vi. 
7,  §2:  some  of  the  JISS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the 
words  T7)s  irjAecoj  before  MaSiou.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon's  fathei-in-iaw,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-hiw  in  maiTiage. 
After  David's  death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  dominion :  Pharaoh  in  vain  dis- 
co m-aged  him,  and  ujion  this  he  left  Egypt  and 

For  the   "  wood  "   the   LXX.   have  eV  rfj  Kaiinj,    A.  V.  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  eis  and  the  Vulgate 
reading  ^'lU  for  C^nn.     And  so  too  Josephus.  ad.     See  Jerome's  explanation,  /id  pctram,  id  est,  ad 

*■  The  Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  our  expression  ■  tutissimiiin  locum,  in  his  Qiinest.  Hchr.  ad  loc. 
'  descended  the  cliff  "  :   the  "  into  "  in  the  text  of  the  ' 
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returned  to  his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to 
ver.  22  in  tlie  LXX. ;  the  omission  of  tlie  clause  in 
the  Hebrew  probably  arose  from  an  en'or  of  the 
transcriber).  It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  as 
it  now  stands,  how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to 
this  an  "  adversary  unto  Solomon"  (ver.  14),  stiU 
less  how  he  gainetl  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver. 
25  to  him,  and  substitutes  for  D"1X  {Syria),  'E5tu/u 
(^Edoin).  This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent 
and  intelligible  naiTative.  Hadad,  according  to  this 
account,  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  canied  on  a 
border  warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  terri- 
tory, .losephus  [Ant.  viii.  7,  §6)  retains  the  read- 
ing Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumaea,  and  then  having  joined 
Rezon,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  referred  to  Rezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HADADE'ZER,    ITyniri,   6  'A5paaCdp,  in 

both  MSS.  (2  Sam.  viii.  :i-\i  ;   1  K.  xi.  2:5).   [Ha- 

DAREZER.] 

HA'DAD-RIM'MON  (psn  nnn  ;  KOT^trhs 
powvoi ;  Adadremmon)  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11,  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  named  after  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four  great  battles  (see 
Stanley,  <S'.  &  F.  ix.)  which  have  made  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  famous  in  Hebrew  history  (see  2  K. 
xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  .\.xxv.  23  ;  Joseph.  A7it.  x.  5,  §1). 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  "pomegranate;"  and 
the  Greek  commentators,  using  that  version,  see 
here  no  reference  to  Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee 
interpreter,  followed  by  .Jarchi,  understands  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was 
opposed  to  Ahab  at  Hamoth-gilead.  But  it  has 
been  taken  for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by 
most  interpreters  since  Jerome,  who  states  [Comm. 
in  Zach.)  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was 
called  in  his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  far 
from  Jezreel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that 
he  has  identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  Hadadr. 
in  the  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-phil.  i.  lul.    [\V.  T.  B.] 

HA'DAR  ("inn  ;  XoSSai/ ;  Hadar),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Clen.  xxv.  1 5)  ;  written  in  1  Chr.  i.  30 
Hadad  (ITH,  XovHv,  Hiidad)  ;  but  Gesenius  sup- 
poses the  foiTner  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name. 
It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with 
the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  Arabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier ;  but  names  identical  witli,  <jr  verv 
closely  resembling  it,  ai'e  not  uncommon  in  those 
parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe 
sprung  from  Hadar.  The  mountiiin  Hadad,  belonging 
to  Teijma  [Tema]  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
north  of  El-Medccneh,  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to 
be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient  dwellings  of 
this  tribe  ;  it  stiinds  among  a  group  of  names  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Dumah  {Doomuli),  Ke- 
dar  {Kdidar),  and  Tema  (Tcijmu).        [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  ("nn,  with  a  difl'eient  aspirate  to  the  preced- 
ing; 'ApaS  VLos  BapaS,  Alex.  ' kpid  \  Adar).  One 
of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  of  B;uil-hanan  ben- 
Acbor  ((ien.  xxxvi.  39),and,if  wemay  so  understand 
(he  statement  of  ver.  .'!1,  about  contemjiorary  with 
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Saul.  The  name  of  his  city,  and  the  name  and  ge- 
nealogy of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the  parallel  list  in 
1  Chr.  i.  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know  from  an- 
other source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  &c.)  that  Hadad  was  one 
of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom.  Indeed 
it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35).  But 
perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Hadar  being 
correct  in  the  present  case :  its  isolation  is  probably 
a  proof  that  it  is  a  dilleient  name  fiom  the  others, 
however  similar. 

HADARE'ZER  (nTyiin  ;  'ASpaaCdp,  Alex. 
'ASpa(dp;  Adarexer),  son  of  Kehob  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3) ;  the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zoliah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  "  at 
the  Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4),  and  driven  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  (six.  10).  The 
golden  weapons  captured  on  this  occasion  (D7ti',  A. A'. 
"shields  of  gold"),  a  thousand  in  number,  were 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Jehovah .  The  foreign  arms  were  preserved 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David's 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9  ;   Cant.  iv.  4).     [ARMS  ;  "Shelet.'] 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  ]\Iaachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16  ;  2  Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evident 
fiom  the  numbers  of  the  slain  ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (xix.  18).  Under  the 
command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of 
the  host  (Sl-'i'n  lb)  they  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
joined  the  other  Spians,  and  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Helam.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  and 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on  the  fbnner 
occasion,  the  lout  was  complete :  seven  hundred 
chariots  were  captured,  seven  thousand  charioteers 
and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers  killed,  the  petty 
sovereigns  who  had  before  been  subject  to  Hadarezer 
submitted  themselves  to  David,  and  the  great  Syrian 
confederacy  was,  for  the  time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer's  more  immediate  retainers, 
Rezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding  ravaging 
"  bands"  (Hni)  which  found  a  congenial  refuge  in 
the  thinly  peopled  districtsbetween  the  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2  ;  1  Chr.  v.  18-22)  Making 
their  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  them.selves  of 
the  city.  Hezon  became  king,  and  at  once  began  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  his  coimtrymen  by  the  course  of 
"  mischief"  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down  to  the 
end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
thaemphatic  words  "  he  was  an  adversary  (a '  Satan ') 
to  Israel"  . .  .  "he abhorred  Israel"  (1  K.xi.  23-25). 

In  the  narrative  of  David's  Syrian  campaign  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-ezer, 
and  also  in  1  K.  .xi.  23.  But  in  2  Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
iis  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  [<i.] 

HADA'SHAH  (nL'hn  ;  'AU(t6.v,  Alex.  'ASa- 
irct ;  Hadassa),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
Shefelah  or  maritime  low-country,  named  between 
Zenan  and  Migdal-gad,  in  the  second  group  (.Josh. 
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XV.  87  (jiily).  By  Eusebius  it  is  sjiokini  of  as  Iving 
near  "  Taphna,"'  i.e.  Gophna.  But  ifhy  this  Eusebius 
intends  the  well-known  Gophna,  there  must  be  some 
error,as  Gophna  was  several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
near  the  direct  north  load  to  NablAs.  No  satisfactoiy 
reason  presents  itself  why  Hadashah  should  not  bo 
the  Adasa  of  the  Maccabaean  history.  Hitherto  it 
has  eluded  disGovery  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

HADAS'SAH  (nDlH  ;  LXX.  omits;  Edissa), 
a  name,  probably  the  earlier  name,  of  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  7).  Gesonius  (Tlies.  3G6)  suggests  that  it  is 
identical  with  "Aroffcra,  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus. 

HADAT'TAH  {^nin  ;  LXX.  omits ;  nova). 
According  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judnh 
in  the  extieme  south — "  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Ke- 
rioth,  and  Hezron,"  &c.  (Josh.  .\v.  25)  ;  but  the 
Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the  word 
with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hazor-ohadattah, 
i.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  fi-om  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  ver.  23.  This  reading  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  speak 
[Ononi.  "Asor")  of  "New  Hazor"  as  lying  in 
theiv  day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Asadon.  (See 
also  Reland,  708.)  But  Ascalon,  as  Kobinson  has 
pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefelah,  and 
not  in  the  South,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua 
at  all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  the  list, 
begiiming  at  ver.  33,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not 
far  from'k'edesh.  [G.] 

HA'DID  (n^"in,  i.  e.  "  sharp,"  possibly  fi'om 
its  situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesen.  Tlics. 
446  ;  'A5iS  ;  Hadid),  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
( Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (Ezr.  ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
so  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  ( Onom.  "  Adithaim ")  a  town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatlia,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maccabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Pliilistine  plain  further  south — "  Adida  in  Sephela  " 
(1  Mace.  xii.  38) — with  which  agi-ees  the  description 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5).  About  three  miles 
east  of  Lydd  stands  a  village  called  el-Haditheh, 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  This  is  described 
by  the  old  Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  as  bein^  "  on 
the  summit  of  a  round  hill,"  and  identified  by  him, 
no  doubt  correctl  v,  with  Hadid.  See  Zuuz,  in  Asher's 
Benj.  of  Tuduku  ii.  439.  [G.] 

HAD'LAI  (^Snn  ;  'EA5«f,Alex.'A5Sr;  Adali), 
a  man  of  ]':phraim  ;  father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chr.  xx"viii.  12). 

HADO'RAM  (Dnhn;  'OZop'pd;  Adurain), 
the  lifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21). 
His  settlements,  unlike  those  of  many  of  Joktan 's 
sons,  have  not  been  identified.  Bochart  supposed 
that  the  Adramitae  repiesented  his  descendants  ;  but 
afterwards  believed,  as  later  critics  have  also,  that 
this  people  was  the  same  as  the  Chatramotitae,  or 
people  of  Hadramawt  (Phaletj,  ii.  c.  17).  [Hazar- 
MAVETH.]  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tifies Hadoram  with  Jurhum  (4™*  Lettre,  Journ. 
Asiatiqne,  iii  serie,  vi.  220)  ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable  ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  oi  Hadhoord,  bv 
Caussin  {Ess'ii,  i.  30),  more  likely  :  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'A'd 
Thamood,  &c.     [AiiAiuA.l  [E.  S.  P.] 
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2.  (DTnn;  'ASovpa/j.,  Alex.  Aovpafj.  ;  Ado- 
ram),  son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath  ;  Iiis 
father's  ambassador  to  congratulate  Davifl  on  his 
victoiy  over  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
10),  and  the  bearer  of  valuable  ])rescnts  in  the  form 
of  articles  of  antique  manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold, 
silver,  and  brass.  In  the  jjarallel  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
viii.  the  name  is  given  as  Joram  ;  but  this  being  a 
contraction  of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  is  peculiarly  an  Lsraelite  appellation,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Harloram  is  the 
genuine  Ibrm  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
5,  4)  it  is  given  as  'ASaipa/xos. 

3.  (D"nn  ;  o  ' A^uvipd/j.,  Alex.  ' AZwpdfi  ; 
Adumm).  The  form  assumed  in  Chronicles  by 
the  name  of  the  intendant  of  taxes  under  David, 
Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
revolt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the  last- 
name!  prince  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Kehoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party  ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  ha])py  one. 
His  interference  was  ineffectual,  and  he  himself  fell 
a  victim  :  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stories  that 
he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the  longer 
form  of  Adoniuam,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24) 
as  Adoraji.  By  Josei)hus,  in  both  the  first  and 
last  case,  he  is  called  'ASwpa^os. 

HA'DEACH  C^nnri;  265,>dx;  JIadrach),  a 
country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by  the  pro- 
phet Zechaiiah,  in  the  following  words : — "  The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  and  Damascus  fshall  be]  the  rest  thereof: 
when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes  ot  Israel, 
shall  be  toward  Jehovah.  .\nd  Hamath  also  shall 
border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though  it  be 
very  wise  "  (ix.  1 ,  2).  The  position  of  the  district, 
with  its  borders,  is  here  geneially  stated,  althougfi 
it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  that  it 
was  on  the  east  of  Damascus ;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  whollv  disappeared ;  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  has  been  exercised  on  it  without 
attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  R.  Jose  of  Damascus 
identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important  city,  east 
of  Damascus;   and  Joseph  Abassi   makes,  mention 

of  a  place   called  Hadrak  (^  ,Js=»)  ;    but,   with 

Gesenius,  we  may  well  distrust  these  writers. 
The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides  these 
identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  possesses 
the  smallest  claim  to  accepfjmce.  Those  of  .Movers 
{Phonic.),B\eek,  and  others  are  ])urcly  hypothetical, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  theory  of  Alphens, 
in  his  monograph  f/e  terra  Iladnich  et  Damasco 
(Traj.  Rh.  1723,  refeiTcd  to  by  Winer,  s.  v.).  A 
solution  of  the  difficulties  suiTounding  the  name 
may  perhaps  be  found  Iiy  supposing  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hadar.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'GAB  (3Jn  ; 'Ayci^  ;  IF.ujah).  Bcne-IIagab 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  retunied  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabcl  (ICzr.  ii.  4G).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  Nehomiah,  this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are 
omitted.  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  it  is  given  as 
Agai'.a. 

HAGA'BA  (X3Jn  :  'Aya^d  ;  ILi,jnha).  Bcnc- 
Hacfaba  were  among  the  Kethinini  who  came  back 
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from  ciiptivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  vii.  48).   The 
name  is  sliglitly  ditt'ereiit  in  tbrm  from 

KAGA'BAH  (n2:n  ;  'Aya^d. ;  Hcujaha),  under 
which  it  is  found  in  tlie  parallel  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45. 
In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Gkaha. 

HA'GAR  (")3n  ;  "Ayap;  Agar),  an  Egyptian 
woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi. 
1 ),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2  and  ?<). 
That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated  both  in  the 
0.  T.  and  in  the  X.  T.  (in  the  latter  as  part  of  her 
typical  character)  ;  and  the  condition  of  a  slave  was 
one  essentia!  of  her  position  as  a  legal  concubine.  It 
is  recorded  that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes"  (4). 
and  Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of 
a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act :  "  Jly 
wrong  be  upon  thee:  I  have  given  my  maid  into 
thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, I  was  despised  in  her  eyes  :  Jehovah  judge 
between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's  answer  seems 
to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his  love  for  the 
wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his  half-sister ; 
and  with  the  apparent  want  of  pui-pose  that  he 
before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Abimelech^  (in  contrast  to  his  Hnm  cou- 
rage and  constancy  when  directed  by  fJod),  he  said, 
"  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee."  This  pemiission  was  necessary  in 
an  Eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of  lemark  j 
that  it  is  now  very  rarely  given ;  nor  can  we  j 
think,  from  the  unchangeableness  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character  i 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently 
to  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in  I 
Hagar's  position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality  [ 
of  the  vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent  '• 
departure  from  usa^e :  "  And  when  Sarai  dealt' 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,"  turning  j 
her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the  great 
wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road.  Bv 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Sbur,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  i-eturn  and  submit 
heiself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  de- 
livered the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [Ishmael.] 
"  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her.  Thou  God  art  a  God  of  vision  ;  for  she  said. 
Have  I  then  seen  [t.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]  ? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Beer-lahai-koi  " 
(13, 14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to  Ish- 
mael, and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  years  old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  history 
of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaiic, 
when  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking"  ;  and 
in  exact  sequence  with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we 
now  read  of  her  expulsion.  "Wherefore  she  said 
unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her 
son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with  Isaac"  (xxi.  9, 10). 
Abraham,  in  his  grief,  and  unwillingness  thus  to 
act,  was  comforted  hy  <  iod,  with  the  assurance  that 
in  Isaac  should  his  seeil  be  called,  and  that  a  nation 
shoiil  I  alw  be  raised  of  the  bondwoman's  son.     In 
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his  trustful  obedience,  we  read,  in  the  pathetic  nar- 
lative,  "  Abraham  jose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away,  and  she  departed  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  And  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  [him]  a  good  way  off,  as 
it  were  a  bow  shot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
[him],  and  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  God 
called'to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her, 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not,  for  God  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise, 
lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for 
1  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  And  God  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water,  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the 
lad  to  drink"  (xxi.  14-19).  The  verisimilitude, 
oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this  stoiy 
are  internal  ev'idences  attesting  its  truth  apart 
from  all  other  evidence ;  and  even  Winer  savs 
(in  idluding  to  the  subterfuge  of  scepticism  Ihat 
Hagar  =  "  flight"  would  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
its  being  a  myth),  "  Das  Ereigniss  ist  so  einfach  und 
den  orientalischen  Sitten  so  angemessen,  dass  wir 
hier  gewiss  eine  rein  historische  Sage  vor  uus  haben" 
{Beahcort.  s.  v.  "Hagar"). 

The  name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  onlv  when 
she  takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21);  and"  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12)  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  I\Iount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  seqq.). 

In  Mohammadan  tradition  Hagar  (»^~,ljb,  Hajir, 

01-  Hdgir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zem^em  m  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculouslv 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.       [E.  S.  P.] 

HAGARENES,  HAGARI'TES  (Dnjn, 
D''N''n3n  ;  'Ayaprjvoi,  'Ayapaiot ;  Agareni,  Aga- 
rci),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  tiibe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  their  hand,  and  they  dwelt 
in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  [land]  of 
Gilead"  (1  Chr.  v.  10) ;  and  again,  in  ver.  18-20,  the 
sons  of  Ileuben,  and  the  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  "  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  and  they  were 
helped  against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  de- 
livered into  their  hand,  and  all  that  were  with 
them."  The  spoil  here  recorded  to  have  been 
taken  shows  the  wealth  and  importance  of  these 
tribes  ;  and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  them,  was  comj)lete,  for  the  Israelites 
"  dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity  "  (v.  22). 
The  same  people,  iis  confederate  against  Israel,  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. — "The  tabernacles  of  Edom 
and  the  Ishraaelites  ;  of  IMoab  and  the  Hagarenes ; 


'  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  assume  (as  Kaliscb  I  event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  narrative  appear 
ilofs.  Comment,  on  Genesis]  that  we  have  here  another  to  warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  Hagjar's  son 
proof  of  Abraham's   faith.     This   explanation   of  the    a<  the  heir  of  the  promise  :  eomp.  Gen.  xvii.  18 
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•  iebal.  Aiiniioii,  ami  Anialek  ;  tiie  Pliilisti  rs  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  ;  Assur  also  is  joined  with 
them  ;  they  have  holpen  the  children  of  Lot "  (ver. 
6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a  question  that  cannot 
readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  Their  geogra- 
phical iiosition,  as  infened  tiom  the  above  passages, 
was  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael ;  the  occurience  of  the  names 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Jetur  and  Nephish  (1  Chr.  v. 
19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Xodab,  whom 
Gesenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though  he  is 
not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must  remain 
doubtful  [Xodab]),  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
Hagarenes  were  named  after  Hagar ;  but  in  the 
passage  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (cf.  Bar.  ii.  23). 
May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  a  town  or 
district  named  after  Hagar,  and  not  only  because 
they  were  her  descendants  ?  It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar  may 
have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  atter  her 
separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and  tradition 
are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Hejer  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  pi'obably  the  same  as  the  Agraei  of  Strabo, 
xvi.  767,  Dionys.  Perieg.  956,  Plin.  vi.  32,  and 
Pt.  V.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 

3     ^     ^ 

suppose  that  they  do.     Hejer,  or  Hejerd  (^■^rvAi 

indeclinable,  according  to  Yakoot,  Mushtarah,  s.  v.  ; 

s  ^  ^ 
but  also,  according  to'Kdmoos,  .  .<:vA.  as  Ges.  and 

Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a  sub- 
di\'ision,  of  the  province  of  north-eastern  Arabia 
Ccdled  El-Bahreyn,  or,  as  some  wi'iters  say,  the 
name  of  the  province  itself  (^Mnshtarak  and  31a- 
rdsid,  s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  a  low  and  fertile  country,  fiequented  for  its 
abundant  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  and  of  the  high 
land  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agraei,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geographi/.  There  is  another  Hejer,  a  place  near 
El-Medeeneh. 

The  district  of  ifajar  {y^],  on  the  borders  of 
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tradition  are  alike  silent,     iriome,  indeed,  taking  in 


Desert  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh,  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the 
Hagarenes.  It  is,  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer 
to  do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. :  see 
JIiDHAR  and  Jaziz.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAG'EEITE,  THE  C-\:r}r\ ;  6  'Ayaplrvs; 
Aijareus.  or  Agarenus).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  i.  e. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of  David's 
sheep  (|X^,  A.  Y.  "flocks;"  1  Chr.  .xxvii.  31). 
The  word  appeal's  in  the  other  fo\ms  of  Hagarites 
and  Hagarenes. 

HAG'GAI  (^iin  ;  'A77oros  ;  Aifgaem),  the 
tenth  in  order  of  the  mhior  prophet-s,  and  tii-st  of 
those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tiibe  and  parentage  both  historv  and 


its  literal  sense  the  expression  Hin*  ^N^D   (tnalac 

y'hovdh)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he  was  an 
angel  in  human  shape  (Jerome,  C'oimn.  in  loc). 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua ; 
and  Ewakl  (die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  i.)  is  even  tempted 
to  infer  from  ii.  3  that  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  in 
its  splendour.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cytus  (B.C.  535 j, 
was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On 
the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  521),  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  uiged  the  renewal 
of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14;  Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
(inagni  spiritus,  Jerome)  of  these  devoted  men,  the 
people  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigour,  and  the 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  (B.C.  516).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a  young  man 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  c.  49  ;  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  in  Chron.  Pasch. 
151  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectuied  that  he  was 
of  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men 
who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision 
related  in  Dan.  x.  7 ;  and  were  after  the  captivity 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted 
of  120  elders  (Cozri,  iii.  65).  The  Seder  01am 
Zubi  places  their  death  in  the  52nd  year  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  while  the  extiavagance  of 
another  tradition  makes  Haggai  survive  till  the 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and 
even  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.). 
In  the  Roman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  (Acta  Sanctor. 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probable  con- 
nexion with  the  authoiship  of  the  book  of  Ezra  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under  that 
head,  p.  607. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145- 
148;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145; 
and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126, 
145,  146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition 
assigned  to  these  prophets  the  aiTangement  of  the 
above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice, just  as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed 
to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl,  and  the  name  of  the  foiiner 
is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  {de  Vitis  Proph.), 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hallelujah  in 
the  second  temple  :  "  wherefore,"  he  adds,  "  we  sav 
'  Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and  Ze- 
chariah.' "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Esdr.  i. 
40;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xlix.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23),  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  6). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterises  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
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coujpctiire^not  without  reason,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent f'oi-m  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary 
of  the  original  discourses.  They  were  delivered  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  520),  at 
intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  the  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  "  panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofiess  aud  desolate.  The  disjjleasure 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their  ] 
efTorts  for  their  own  gratitiaition.  The  heavens 
were  "  stayed  from  dew,"  and  the  earth  was 
"  stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  His  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  re- 
warded with  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  (i.  13), 
and  twenty-four  days  after  the  building  was  re- 
sumed. A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
work  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encoui-aged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  gloiy  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Yet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  two  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness, 'which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
But  the  i-ebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition 
of  the  firomise  (ii.  10-19).  On  the  same  day,  the 
four-and-twentieth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet 
delivered  his  last  prophecy,  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel,  prince  of  Judah,  the  representative  of  the 
royal  family  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction 
foreshadows  the  establishment  of  the  ]\Iessianic 
kingdom  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the 
natfons  (ii.  20-23).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HAG'GEEI  (njn  i.  e.  Hagri,  a  Hagarite  ; 
'kyapi,  Alex.  'Arapal;  Agarai').  "  MlBHAR  son 
of  Haggeri,"  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  38. 
The  parallel  passage — 2  Sam.  .x.xiii.  3() — has  "  Bani 
the  Gadite"  CTHH).  This  Kennicott  decides  to 
have  been  the  original,  from  which  Haggeri  has 
been  corrujrted  {DisseH.  214).  The  Targum  has 
Bar  Geda  (NHI  13). 

HAG'GI  (*.an  ;  'A77ts,  Alex.  'A77€rs;  Haggi, 
Aggi),  second  son  of  Gad  ((ien.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  15),  founder  of  the  Haggites  (^ann).  It  will 
be  obser\-ed  that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of 
an  individual,  is  really  a  patronymic,  precisely  the 
same  as  of  tlie  family. 

HAGGI'AH  (n*^n  ;  'hyyla  ;  Haggin),  a  Le- 
vite,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 

HAG'GITES,  T]£E  {^|nn  ;  &  kyy^ ;  Agitae), 
the  family  sprung  from  Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  1.");. 

HiVG'GITH  (  n^iin,  "  a  dancer  ;"  'hyyid  ; 
Alex.  ^epyeO,  'AylO,  'AyydO  ;  .Joseph.  ^AyylOr] ; 
Aggith,  Ildgi/it/i),  one  of  I)avid's  wives,  of  whom 
uotliing  is  toid  us  except  that  she  w;is  the  mother 
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of  Adouijah,  who  is  commonly  designated  as  "  the 
son  of  Haggith"  (2  Sam.  iii.  4  ;  IK.  i.  5, 11,  ii.  13  ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for 
his  handsome  presence.  In  the  firet  ^d  last  of  the 
above  passages  Haggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  mention 
among  the  wives,  Adonijali  being  also  fourth  among 
the  sons.  His  birth  ha])pened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2,  5)  shortly  after  that  of  Absalom  (1  K.  i.  6; 
where  it  will  be  obseiTed  that  the  words  "  his 
mother"  are  inserted  by  the  translators).        [G.] 

HA'GIA  ('A^i'o;  Aggia),  1  Esd.  v.  34.  [Hat- 
til.] 

HA'I  C'yn  ;  'Ayyai ;  Baf).  The  foiTn  in  which 
the  well-known  place  Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its 
first  introduction  (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3).  It  aiises 
from  the  translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these 
only,  recognized  the  definite  article  with  which  Ai 
is  invariably  and  emphatically  accompanied  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  above 
two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first  Ainali, 
and  in  the  second  Cephrah,  as  if  Cephirah.     [G.] 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  pei'sonal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  "curled  locks, 
black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the 
"crown  of  gloiy  "  that  encircled  the  head  of  old 
age  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  hair  varied  considerably  :  the 
Egj'ptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  eaily 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  36,  iii.  12  ;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  327,  328).  The  Greeks  admired 
long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  en- 
denced  in  the  expression  Kapy\Kou6covT^s  'Axatoi, 
aud  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  espe- 
cially Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a  symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  195),  the  flowing  curls 
being  gathered  together  in  a  heavy  cluster  on  the 
back,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encou- 
raged the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38  ;  John  xi.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  6  ff.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent clippings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  diller- 
ence  between  the  Hebrews  aud  the  sunounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from 
legal  enactments :  clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain 
manner  and  ottering  the  locks,  was  in  early  times 
connected  with  religious  worship:  many  of  the 
Arabians  practised  a  peculiar  tonsure  in  honour  of 
their  (iod  Orotal  (Her.  iii.  8,  K^ipovTai  TrfpnpS- 
XoA.a,  TTfpt^vpovvTes  rovs  Kpordcpovs),  and  hence 
the  Hebrews  were  tbrbiilden  to  "  round  the  corners 
(HNS,  lit.  the  extremitg)  of  their  heads"  (Lev. 
six.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  de- 
scribed in  the  LXX.  by  a  peculiar  expression  cnao-q 
(  =  the  classical  ffKa^iov),  probably  derived  from 
j  the  Hebrew  n^^"'^*  (comp.  Bochart,  Can.  i.  6,  p. 
379).  That  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  appeai-s  from  the  expression 
nXD  ^V-I^p,  rounded  as  to  the  locks,  by  which 
they  are  described  (.Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32  ; 
see  inai-ginal  ti-an.slation  of  the  A.  V.).  The  pro- 
hibition against  cutting  ofl"  the  hair  on  the  death  oT 
a  relative  (Deut.  xiv.  1)  was  jjrobaldy  grounded  on 
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a  similar  reason.  In  aiUition  to  these  rei,nilations, 
the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  tVequmtly 
the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  H'.),  and  hence 
foi'med  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the  priesthood 
(Lev.  .xxi.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldness.]  The  rule  im- 
posed upon  the  priests,  and  probably  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  was  that  the  hair  should  be 
polled  (DD3.  Ez.  xliv.  20),  neither  being  shaved, 
nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long  (Lev.  xxi.  5  ;  Ez. 
I.  c).  What  was  the  precise  length  usually  worn, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  from  various 
expressions,  such  as  V^~\  V"13,  lit.  to  let  loose  the 
head  or  the  hair  (=  solvere  crines,  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
65,  xi.  35 ;  demissos  lugentis  more  capillos,  Ov. 
Ep.  X.  K)7)  by  unbinding  the  head  band  and  let- 
ting it  go  dishevelled  (Lev.  x.  6,  A.  V.  "uncover 
your  heads  "),  which  was  done  in  mourning  (of. 
Ez.  xxiv.  17)  ;  and  again  JTV<  \T?i,  to  uncover 
the  ear,  previous  to  making  any  communication 
of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx.  2,  12,  xxii.  8, 
A.  v.,  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
ear,  we  may  conclude  that  men  wore  their  hair 
somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word 
yiQ,  used  as  =  hair  (Num.  vi.  5;  Ez.  xliv.  20), 
is  especially  indicative  of  its  free  growth  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comm.  in  Lev.  xxi.  10).  Long  hair  was 
admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ;  it  is  especially 
noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's  person 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight  of  whose 
hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels),  has  led  to 
a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Harmer's  Obser- 
vations, iv.  321),  the  more  probable  being  that 
the  numeral  D  (20)  has  been  turned  into  "1  (200) : 
Josephus  (^Ant.  vii.  8,  §5)  adds,  that  it  was  cut 
every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
the  body  guard  of  Solomon  according  to  the  same 
authority  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §3,  iJ.r)Ki<Tras  Kadfi/xfvot 
Xairas).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in 
order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was  un- 
usual, and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
obseiTance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "  sign  of  humil- 
iation and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
slovenliness  "  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Num.  vi.  5  ; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  occa- 
sionally by  others  in  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts 
xviii.  18)  ;  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a  journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [Nazauite.] 
In  times  of  atHiction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  oti' 
(Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12  ;  Jer.  \ni.  29,  xlviii. 
37;  Am.  viii.  10;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1), 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let 
their  hair  gi'ow  long  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod, 
ii.  36),  shaving  their  heads  when  the  term  was 
over  (Gen.  xli.  14) ;  but  resembling  that  of  the 
Greeks,  as  fi-equently  noticed  by  classical  writers 
{e.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1174;  Eurip.  Electr.  143,  241). 
Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go 
dishevelled,  as  already  noticed,  were  similar  tokens 
of  grief.  [Mourning.]  The  practice  of  the  mo- 
dern Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair 
varies ;  generally  the  men  allow  it  to  gi'ow  its  na- 
tural length,  the  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  breast 
and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  affording  substantial 
protection  to  the  head  and  neck  against  the  violence 
of  the  sun's  rays  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  49  ;  Well- 
sted's  Travels,  i.  33,  53,  73).  The  modem  Egyp- 
tians retain  the  practices  of  their  ancestors,  shaving 
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the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffering  the  women's 
hair  to  grovv'  long  (Lane's  Mod  Egijpt.  i.  52,  71). 
Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the  latter  people 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  :i24),  but  not  by  the  Hebrews :  Jo- 
sephus (  Vit.  §11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair 
(Trepifler^  K6fj.r})  being  used  for  the  purjwse  of  dis- 
guise. Whether  the  ample  ringlets  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  as  represented  in  the  scutptures  of  Ni- 
neveh, were  real  or  artificial,  is  doubtful  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  328).  Among  the  Medes  the  wig  was 
woni  by  the  upper  classes  (Xen.  Cijrop.  i.  3,  §2). 


Eg\-ptian  Wig3.    (Wilkinson.) 

The  usual  and  favourite  colour  of  the  hair  was 
black  (Cant.  v.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the  compa- 
risons to  a  "flock  of  goats"  and  the  "tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5) :  a  similar  hue  is  pro- 
bably intended  hy  the  purple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the 
term  being  broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  wopfpvpeos 
in  a  similar  apphcation  =  jueAos,  Anacr.  28).  A 
fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling gold-dust  on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7, 
§3).  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordi- 
narily used;  the  ."Carmel"  of  Cant.  vii.  5  has 
been  understood  as  —  ?^D"13  (A.  V.  "  crimson," 
margin)  without  good  reason,  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  suggested  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have 
dyed  his  gray  hair  for  the  pm-pose  of  concealing  his 
age  (Ant.  xvi.  8,  §1),  but  the  practice  may  have 
been  bon'owed  fi'om  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among 
whom  it  was  common  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  736 ; 
Martial,  Ep.  iii.  43  ;  Propert.  ii.  18,  24,  26)  :  from 
Matt.  V.  36,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  usual 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  approach  of  age  was 
marked  by  a  sprinkling  (pIT,  Hos.  vii.  9;  comp.  a 
similar  use  oi'  sparge  re,  Propert.  iii.  4,  24)  of  gi'ay 
hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole  head  (Gen. 
xlii.  38,  xliv.  29  ;  1  K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx. 
29).  The  reference  to  the  almoml  in  Eccl.  xii.  5, 
has  been  explained  of  the  white  blossoms  of  that 
tree,  as  emblematic  of  old  age  :  it  may  be  observed 
however  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather 
than  white,  and  that  the  verb  in  that  passage  ac- 
cording to  high  authorities  (Gesen.  and  Hitzig) 
does  not  bear  the  sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Pure 
white  hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
Jlajesty  (Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  14). 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  cui-ls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character.  The 
Hebrew  tei-ms  are  highly  expressive :  to  omit  the 
word  riD^, — rendered  "locks"  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3, 
vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  meaning 
a.  veil, — we  have  □''pri?n  (Cant.  v.  11),  properly 
pendulous  flexible  boughs  (according  to  the  LXX., 
eAarat,  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree)  which  supplied 
an  image  of  the  corrvt  pendula  ;  n^*V  (Ez.  viii. 
3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from  the  cuiTe  of  a 
blossom';  pJJ?  (Cant.  iv.  91,  a  lock  falling  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendant  (in  una  crine 
colli  tui,  ^'ulg.,  which  is  better  than  the  A.  V., 
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"  with  one  chaiu  oi'thy  neck  ") ;  D^pn"!  (Cant.  \ni. 
5,  A.  V.  "galleries,"),  propei'ly  the  channels  by 
which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  sup- 
plied an  image  either  of  the  coma  flucns,  or  of  the 
regularity  in  which  the  locks  were  aiTanged  ;  n?'^ 
(Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  expression  for  coma  pen- 
dula,  boiTOwed   from  the   threads   hanging   down  j 
from  an  unfinished  woof;  and  lastly  Hti'lpD  nb'^O 
(Is.  iii.   24,   A.  V.    "  well   set  hair,"),   properly  ; 
plaited  imrk,  i.  e.  gracefully  curved  locks.     With  | 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have  | 
no  very  precise  information  ;  the  tenns  used  are 
of  a  general   character,  as  of  Jezebel    (2  K.  ix. 
30),  30"'Iil,  i.  e.  she  arfornerf  her  head;  of  Judith 
(x.  3),    5te'To|6,   i.e.  arranged  (the   A.  V.  has 
'•  braided,"  and"  the  Vulg.  discriminavit,  here  used 
in  a  technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the  discri- 
minale  or  hair-pin)  ;  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§4),  keKoffiJ.-t\fJ.ivos  rrj  ffvvdeaei  ttjs  K6fir)s,  and 
of  those  who  adopted  t'crninine  fashions  {D.  J.  iv. 
9,  §10),  K6tJLas  (rvve€riC6iJ.evoL.     The  terms  used 
in  the  N.  T.  {irXeyfJiaa-iv ,  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  e>7r\oK7)s 
rpixHv,  1  Pet.  iii.  o)  are  also  of  a  general  cha- 
racter ;  Schleusner  (Lex.  s.  v.)  understands  them  of 
curling  rather  than  plaiting.     The  arrangement  of 
Samson's  hair  into  seven  locks,  or   more  properly 
braids  (nia'pnO,  from  V^PU,  to  interchange  ;  ffei- 
pal,  LXX.  ;'judg.  xvi.  13,^9),  involves  the  prac- 
tice of  plaiting,  which  was  also   famihar   to    the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  :J35). and  Greeks  (Horn. 
n.  xiv.  176).     The  locks  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  fillet  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  t.  c). 
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Ornaments  were  woiked  into  the  hair,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  "  add  to  each 
braid   three  lijnck   silk-tords  with   little  ornaments 
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of  gold"  (Lane,  i.  71):  the  LXX.  understands  the 
term  D''p*3K^  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  "  cauls"),  as  ap- 
plving  to  such   ornaments  (e/iTrXdifia)  ;    Schroeder 
(d'e   \'est.  Mul.  Heh.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectures    that  they  were   sun-shaped,  i.  e.   cir- 
cular, as  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  i.  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for 
necklaces.     The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells 
to  the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i. 
133).     Other  terms,   sometimes  understood  as  aj)- 
plying  to  the  hair,  are  of  doubtful  signification,  e.  g. 
O'lpnil  (Is.  iii.  22  ;  acus  ;  "  crisping-pins  "),  more 
probably /j;(/-ses, as  in  2  K.  v.  23  ;  DHt^ip  (Is.  iii.  20, 
"  head-bands  "),  hridnl  girdles,  according  to  Schroe- 
der and  other  authorities;  D^KS  (Is.  iii.  20,  dis- 
criminalia,  Vulg.,  i.  e.  pins  used  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted  ;  cf.  Jerome  in  Rtifin.   iii.  cap.   ult.), 
more  probably  turbans.     Combs  and  hair-pins  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ;    the  Egyptian   combs 
were  made   of  wood  and  double,  one  side  having 
large,  and  the   other  small  teeth    (Wilkinson,  ii. 
343) ;  from  the  ornamental  devipes  worked  on  them 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  worn  in  the  hair. 
With  regard  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Head-dress.     The  Hebrews,  hke  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
■with  ointments,  which  were  generally  compounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2  ;   Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xlv.  7,  xcii.  10  ;    Eccl.  ix.  8  ; 
Is.  iii.  24) ;   more  especially  on  occasion  of  festi- 
vities or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7;  Luke 
vii.  40;  cf.   Joseph.   Aid.  xix.  4,  §1,   XP'O'^A**'"'^ 
fjLvpois  Trjv  Kf<f>aXi]v,  ds  airh  crvvovaias).     It  is 
perhaps  in   reference  to  the  glossy  appearance  so 
imparted  to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  pui  pie 
(Cant.  vii.  5). 

It  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Sa^-iour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt. 
V.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear 
by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards 
(Lane,  i.  .52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image 
of  what  was  least  valuable  in  man's  person  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  45 :  2  Sam.  xiv.  11  ;  1  K.  i.  52  ;  Matt.  x.  30  ; 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18  ;  Acts  xxvii.  34) ;  as  well  as 
of  what  was  innumerable  (P?.  xl.  12,  Ixix.  4);  or 
particularly /ne  (Judg.  xx.  16).  In  Is.  vii.  20,  it 
represents  the  various  productions  of  the  field,  trees, 
crops,  &c.  ;  like  tipos  KeKoiJ.rifj.4voi'  vKri  ot  Callim. 
Dian.  41 ,  or  the /ti(W(.s  comuns  of  Stat.  Theb.  v. 
502.  Hair  "as  the  hair  of  women  "  (Rev.  ix.  8), 
means  long  and  undressed  hair,  which  in  later  times 
was  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  inideness 
(Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  loc.^.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAK'KATAN  (|Di5n  ;  'AKKardv  ;  Eccetan). 
Johanan,  son  of  Hakkatan,  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bene-Azgad  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  12).  The  name  is  probably  Kat^in,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras  it  is  Acatan. 

HAK'KOZ  (Pi?n  ;  t,  Kd>s,  Alex.  'AicKtis  ; 
Accos),  a  priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh  course  in 
the  sei-vice  of  the  sanctuaiy,  as  appointed  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr.  ii.  61  the  name  occurs 
1  again  as  that  of  a  family  of  priests  ;  though  here  the 
prefix  is  taken  by  our  translators — and  no  doubt 
correctly — as  the  definite  article,  and  the  name 
appears"  a.s  Ko?:.  The  same  thing  also  occurs  in 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21.     In  Esdras  Accoz 
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HAKU'PHA  (ND-1pn :  'AKov<pd,  'kx^pa  ; 
liiwupha).  Bene-Chakuphii  were  among  the  tiimi- 
lies  of  Nethiiiim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ;  Neh.  vii.  53).  In  Esdras 
(v.  31)  the  name  is  given  as  AciPiiA. 

HA'LAH  (npri;  'AKui,  Xa\ax;  Hala)  is 
proljably  a  diH'erent  place  from  the  Calah  of  Gen. 
x.  11.  [See  Calah.]  It  may  with  some  con- 
(idence  be  identified  with  the  Chalcitis  (XaAK(TJj) 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  18),  which  he  places  between 
Antheniusia  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Gauzanitis. 
The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in  the  modern  67a, 
a  large  mound  ou  the  upper  Khahour,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Jerujer  (La3'ard,  Nin.  and  Bah. 
p.  312,  note).  [G.  R.] 

HA'LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p^nn  "inn  ="the  smooth  mountain;"  opos  rod 
XeAxa,  Alex.  'A\a.K,  or  'A\6k  ;  pars  montis),  a 
mountain  twice,  and  twice  only,  named  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests — "  the  Mount 
Halak  wliich  goeth  up  to  Seir"  (Josh.  .\i.  17,  xii. 
7 J,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  identified — has  not 
appaiently  been  sought  for — by  travellers.  Keil 
suggests  the  line  of  chalk  clifls  which  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Arahah. 
[Arabah,  896.]  And  this  suggestion  would  be 
plausible  enough,  if  there  were  any  example  of  the 
word  liar,  "  mountain,"  being  applied  to  such  a 
vertical  clitf  as  this,  which  rather  answere  to  what 
we  suppose  was  intended  by  the  term  Sola.  The 
word  which  is  at  the  loot  of  the  name  (supposing  it 
to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has  the  force  of  smooth- 
ness or  baldness,  has  ramified  into  other  terms,  as 
Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  giound,  like  thosQ  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25),  or  that 
which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath  hat-tzurim,  the 
"  field  of  tlie  strung"  (Stenley,  App.  §20).    [G.] 

HAL'HUL  (Vin'pn  ;  AlKovd,  Alex.  'A\o6\  ; 
Hidlvd),  a  town  of  .ludali  in  the  mountain  district, 
one  of  the  group  containing  Bethzuraud  Gedor(Josh. 
XV.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onoin  isticon  (under  Elul), 
reports  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  {villida)  named 
"  Alula,"  near  Hebron.*  The  name  still  remains 
unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
between  3  and  4  miles  fiom  the  latter.  Opposite 
it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-siir,  the 
modern  representative  of  Bethzur,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  north  is  Jedur,  the  ancient  Gedor.  The 
site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  walls  and  foundations, 
amongst  which  stands  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing 
the  name  o(  Nehy  I'MniW— the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob. 
i.  216).  In  a  Jewish  tiadition  ()uoted  by  Hottinger 
{Cippi  Hcbraici,  p.  38)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Gad,  David's  seer.  See  also  the  citations 
of  Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tudela  (ii.  437, 
note).  [G.] 

HA'LI  {'hn;  'AA,6>,  Alex.  'OoAei ;  Chali),  a 
town  ou  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named  between 
Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (191)  compares 
the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent  in  the  Latin, 
of  CvAiiOX  in  the  Greek  of  Jud.  vii.  3.  [G.] 

*  It  is  not  unworth}'  of  notice  that,  though  so  far 
from  Jerusalem,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "in  the  dis- 
trict of  Aelia." 
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HALICAH'NASSUS  CA\iKdpi^aa<Tos>  in 
C.\itiA,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
sius,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as  the 
residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  XV.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the 
Jews  of  Halicaniassus  shall  be  allowed  ras  Tcpocr- 
evxas  7roi€?cr9ai  irphs  rrj  OaXdrrfftj  Kara  rb 
TraTpiov  edos,  is  inteiesting  when  compared  with 
Acts  xvi.  13.  This  city  was  celebrated  for  its 
haibour  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications; 
but  it  never  recovered  the  damage  which  it  suffered 
after  Alexander's  siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given 
in  Koss,  Beiscn  aiif  den  Griech.  Fnseln.  (See  vol. 
iv.  p.  30.)  The  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Clas- 
sical Musevrn,  and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Bndrum,  [J.  S.  H.] 

HALL  (av\-{]  ;  atrntm),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest's  house  (Luke  x.\ii.  55).  AvX-f)  is 
in  A.  V.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  "  palace ;"  Vulg.  atrium  ;  -npoavXiov,  Mark  xiv. 
68,  "  porch  ;"  Vulg.  ante  atrium.  In  Matt,  xxvii. 
27,  iuid  Mark  xv.  16,  ahX})  is  sjti.  with  irpairdpiav, 
which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  Y.  "judgment- 
hall."  AiiA^  is  the  equivalent  for  I^H,  an  en- 
closed or  fortified  space  (Ges.  512),  in  many  places 
in  0.  T.  wheie  Vulg.  and  A.  V.  have  respectively 
villa  or  vicnlus,  "  village,"  or  atrium,  "  court," 
chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  hall  or 
couit  of  a  house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an 
enclosed  but  uncovered  space,  impluvium,  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which 
looked  into  it.  The  irpoavKiov  was  the  vestibule 
leading  to  it,  called  also  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  irvKwv. 
[House.]  [H.  W.  1'.] 

HALLO'HESH  (E^'^i^^ ;  'A\wh,  Alex.  'AU  ; 
Alohes),  one  of  the  "chief  of  the  people"  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 
The  name  is  Lochesh,  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed. That  it  is  the  name  of  a  family,  and  not 
of  an  individual,  appears  probable  from  another 
passage  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 

HALO'HESH  (K'ni^n  ;  'AAAo-^s ;  AMes). 
.Shalliim,  son  of  Hal-lochesh,  was  "  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Jerusalem  "  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According 
to  the  Hebrew  spelling,  the  name  is  identical  with 
Hallohesh. 

HAM  (On  ;  Xctju  ;  Cham).  1.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second 
in  ace.  It  is  probably  derived  frpm  DDn,  "  to 
be  warm,"  and  signifies  "  warm"  or  "  hot."  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egj-ptian  word  Kicjr  (Egypt),  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  E^vptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as 
an  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  probably  implying 
warmth  as  well  as  blackness.  [EGyPT.]  If  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be  the  same.  Ham 
must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun-bunit,  like  AlQiui^i, 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  Coptic  name 
of  Ethiopia,  eOCJUCU,  'jut  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  trace  to  OOCU,  "  a  boundary,"   unless 
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tlie  Saliidic  e^CJJCU  ""^7  '^e  derived  from  Keesh 
(Cusli).  It  is  oljservable  tliat  the  names  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  appear  to  have  had  prophetic  signi- 
fications. This  is  stilted  in  the  case  of  Noah  (Gen. 
V.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of  Japheth  (ix.  27), 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  must 
be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  may  therefore  have 
been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  sunburnt  Egyp- 
tians and  Ciishites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced — the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Cush 
and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan"  (Gen.  x.  6; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarlcable  that  a  dual 
form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  tlie 
gentile  noun  in  the  plural  DHVp,  differing  alone  in 
the  pointing  from  CI^D,  originally  stood  here, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  plural 
forms  of  the  names  of  tlie  Mizraite  tribes  wliich 
follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms  of  tlie 
names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  exxcpt  the  Sidonians, 
who  are  mentioned  not  as  a  nation,  but  under  tlie 
name  of  their  forefather  SiJon. 

'I'he  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  if  our  identification  be  coiTect,  is  Ivuown  to 
have  been  given  to  a  country.  Kgypt  is  recognised 
as  the  "  land  of  Ham  "  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51, 
ov.  23,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  thougli  it  does  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egj^ptian  name  witli  fliat  of  tlie 
])atriarch,  certainly  favours  it,  and  establishes  the 
historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his  territory.  The  name 
Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm  this.  The  restriction 
of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case,  if  we  may  reason 
inferentially,  of  his  brethren,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part  of  the 
Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Philistines.     [Caphtor.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  dilliculty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a  western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  of  tlie 
Greeks.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  several 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  except 
in  Nimrod's  case,  the  territoiies  held  by  it,  or  both. 
By  a  more  inductive  method  we  liave  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  extended 
from  Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  western  Cush  : 
historically  the  latter  inference  must  be  cori'ect ; 
geogi-ajihically  it  may  be  less  certain  of  the  post- 
diluvian world.  The  ancient  lilgyptians  applied  the 
name  Kkksh  or  Kesh,  which  is  obviously  the  same 
as  Cush,  fo  I>fliioj)ia  above  Egypt.  The  sous  of 
('ush  are  stated  to  have  been  Heba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Kaamah,  and  Sabtechah:  it  is  added  that  the  sons 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  or  all  of  the 
notices  of  events  in  Manctho's  lists  were  inserted  by 
coi))ists.     This  cannot  wc  think  have  been  the  case 
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of  Raaniah  were  Shelia  and  Dedan,  au'l  that  "  Cush 
begat  Nimrod."  Certain  of  these  names  recur  in 
the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  and  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah,  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
explained,  in  most  cases,  as  historical  evidence  tends 
to  show,  by  the  settlement  of  Cushites,  Joktanites, 
and  -Abrahamites  in  the  same  regions.  [Arabia.] 
Seba  is  generally  identified  with  Meroe,  and  theie 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  chief  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  was  that 
of  Seba.  [Seha.]  The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  Arabia.  [Havilah.]  Sabtah 
and  Sabtechah  are  probably  Arabian  names  :  this  is 
certah\Iy  the  case  with  h'aamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan, 
which  are  recognised  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  [.Sab- 
tah ; Sabtechah ;  Raamah ;  Sheba ;  Dedan.] 
Nimrod  is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  a  son,  and  his  is  the  only  name 
which  is  positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in 
the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Cush.  The  account 
of  his  first  kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  his  rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh — for  this  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Gen.  X.  11,  12 — indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite 
colonists  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north- 
wards.    [Cush.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Miziaim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stand  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor 
appears  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
so  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  tlie  patri- 
arch. [Egypt.]  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Miz- 
raim (or  Mizrim)  would  be  geographical,  and  not 
indicative  of  a  JIazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  Mizraites,  lilce  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
occupy  a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  tlie 
name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that 
Mizraim  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that 
in  i-emote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories.  This  we 
may  infer  to  liave  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubini)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  us  that  under  the 
first  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Jlemphites, 
Nccherophes,  or  Necherochis,  "  the  Libj'ans  revolted 
from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  accomit  of  a  wonderful 
increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear"" 
(Cory's  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  p.  100,  101).  It  is 
imlikely  that  at  tliis  very  early  time  the  Memphite 
kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  westoi-n 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  l^gv]it 
to  the  west,  so  prolMbly  the  Anamim,  and  cerfaiiilv 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim  ;•  Anamim  ;  Lehabim.] 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  beyond  the 
western  border.  [Naphtuhim.]  ''i"hc  Pathrusim 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probably  the 
Casluhim  also.  [I'athros  ;  Caphtor  ;  Cas- 
LUiiiM.]  Tlie  Philistim  are  the  only  Mizraite  tribe 
tliat  wc  know  to  have  passed  into  Asia :  their  first 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  oi 
Caphtor.     [Caphtor.] 

PliUt  has  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
Bible,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  su])p(iitei-  of  Egyp- 
tian 'I'helies,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  I.ubmi  (Nah. 
iii.  9),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite  Ludim  ?). 


with  most  of  those  notices  that  occur  in  the  older 
dynasties. 
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as  supjilyino;  purt  of  the  army  of  I'haranh-Xeclio 
(Jer.  xlvi.  9),  as  involved  inthe  ailamifies  of  Kgyi)t 
together  with  Cnsh,  Lud,  and  Chub  [Ciiuh]  (Ez. 
XXX.  5),  as  furnishing,  with  Persia,  Lud,  and  other 
lands  or  tribes,  mercenaries  for  the  service  of  Tyre 
(xxvii.  10),  and  with  Persia  and  Cush  as  supplying 
part  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii.  5).  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut  is  to  be  placed 
in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscripr 
tions,  a  great  nomadic  people  corresponding  to  it. 
[Phut.] 

Respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  identified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Cauaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishment  in  the  land  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specification  of  its 
limits  as  those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated 
"  afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad"  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  inipoitant  extensions  was  to  the  north-east, 
where  was  a  great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  wais  of  the  Pharaohs  [Egypt],  and  in  those  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said,  "  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land"  (xii.  6);  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later 
time,  that  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
we  read  that  "  the  Cauaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land"  (xiii.  7).  These  passages 
have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses,  or  to 
indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a  late 
period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  refer- 
ring to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and  Idu- 
maea  shows  that  there  was  an  earlier  population 
expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer ;  but  at  the  Exodus,  more  than 
four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  but  a 
remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in  the 
land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
tei-m  "  Hamitism,"  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism,  to 
the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He  places 
it  at  the  head  of  the  "  Semitic  stock,"  to  which  he 
considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging,  and  thus 
describes  it :  —  "  Chamitism,  or  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism :  the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt ;  its  daugh- 
ter, the  Demotic  Egyptian ;  and  its  end  the  Coptic  " 
(Outlines,  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the  primitive  language 
of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been  used 
for  the  ancient  language  of  the  southern  co<\st  of 
Arabia.  This  terminology  depends,  in  everv  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitic 
class.  There  is  evidence  which,  at  the  first  view, 
wouM  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
changed  to  Hamitic ;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  gi-oups  corresponding  lo 
tlie  three  great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in 
favour  of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather 
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than  a  Semitic  form  of  sj)cech.  It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  "the  language  of  Canaan,"  ]p3  DElb  (Is. 
xix.  18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere 
said  to  speak  JT'liri),  Judaice  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28  ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11, 13  ;  Neh.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one  term, 
PS  Gesenius  remarks  {Gram.  Introd.),  indicates  the 
countiy  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other  as 
evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken  : 
thus  the  question  of  its  being  a  Hamitic  or  Semitic 
language  is  not  touched  ;  for  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable  with  its 
being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  either  Ca- 
naanite or  Rephaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore 
perhaps  Semitic).  The  names  of  Canaanite  persons 
and  places,  as  Gesenius  has  observed  (/.  c),  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call 
Hebrew.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of  the 
use  of  a  so-called  Semitic  language  by  nations  either 
pai'tly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin.  This  evidence 
would  favour  the  theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
sociate Semitic  languages  fi'om  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Egyptian  language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different 
class  to  the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it 
also  contains  Semitic  elements.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that,  the  , 
Semitic  pait  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Ni- 
gritian language.  The  two  elements  are  mixed, 
but  not  fused.  This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some 
Iranian  scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are 
mixed,  and  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the 
transition  from  Turanian  to  Semitic.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we 
Ci\\\  Semitic  is  early  Noachian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite 
nations  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most 
important  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite 
that  they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain 
that  the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations — the 
Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians — were 
greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Babylonia 
the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times.  There 
are  some  common  charactei-istics,  however,  which 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the 
Ilamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture 
has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Southern  Arabia 
alike  aflbrd  proofs  of  this,  and  the  few  remaining 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the  same 
class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating  the 
purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The 
national  "mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
these  material  fonns.  The  early  history  of  each 
of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  great  power  of 
oiganising  an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  ma- 
terial greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  peoples.  The  Philistines  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  more  energetic  sons  of  Shem  or  .Tapheth 
have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich  Hamite  territories 
and  despoiled  them.  Egypt,  favoured  by  a  position 
fenced  round  with  nearly  impassable  barriers — on 
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tlie  north  au  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the  east  and 
west  sterile  deserts,  held  Its  freedom  fer  longer 
than  the  rest ;  yet  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  tilled  by  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites, 
were  Shemite  enough  in  their  belief  to  revolutionize 
the  I'eligiou  of  the  country.  In  Babylonia  the 
Medes  had  already  captured  Nimrod's  city  more 
than  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hamites  of  Southern  Arabia  were  so  early  over- 
thrown by  the  Joktanites  that  the  scanty  remains 
of  their  history  are  alone  known  to  us  through  tra- 
dition. Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that  it 
is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  other 
evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history  of 
the  Canaanites  is  similar ;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  ah  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  Eze- 
kiel's  famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
-xxvii).  In  speaking  of  Hamite  characteristics  we 
do  not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
necessarily  altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not 
at  least  partly  borrowed.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (Dn,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Sam.  DH,  Chatti).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Znzim  in  a  place  called 
Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be  the 
same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be  placed 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite  territory. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Tuch,  that  Ham 
is  but  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  Rabbah, 
now  Am-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  however, 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  Jfasoretic  reading  : 
the  former  has,  as  the  rendering  of  D'^t-VtilTlNI 
Dn2,  Kol  iQvt)  Iffxvpa.  Ojua  avTols  ;  and  the  latter, 
et  Zitziiu  ctnn  eis,  which  shows  that  the)'  read 
DHS :  but  the  Mas.  rendering  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  each  clause  mentions  a  nation,  and  its 
capital  or  stronghold  ;  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  if  the  Zuzim  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Kephaim,  a  deviation  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  n^J'v,  Lishnh,  perhaps 
intending  the  Lasha  of  Gen.  x.  19,  which  by  some 
is  identified  with  Callirhoe  on  the  N.E.  quarter  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  'J'he  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Pseu- 
dojon.  have  NPlOn,  Hcinta.  Schwarz  (217)  sug- 
gests Humeiiiudh  (in  \a\\  de  ^''elde's  map  Ilumeitat), 
one  mile  above  Ilahha,  the  ancient  Ar-iloab,  on  the 
Roman  road. 

3.  In  the  account  of  amigration  of  the  Simeonites 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  ai  e  said  to  have  been  "  of  Ham " 
(Dri'ID  ;  e'/c  Twv  viSiv  Xd/jL ;  de  stirpe  Cham,  1  Chr. 
iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Hamite  tribe 
was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connexion  of  Egypt 
with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed  under 
Zerah.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  ]iatriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA'MAN  (|Dn;  'hixdv;  Ammi),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  oppressor  of  Achiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10).     The 
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Targum  and  .Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  G,  §5)  interpret 
the  description  of  him — the  Agagite — as  signifying 
that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent:  but  he  is 
called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24 
(cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius  Severus. 
Prideaux  (^Connexion,  anno  453)  computes  the  sura 
which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  i-oyal  treasury  at 
more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Modern  Jews  are 
said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Christian 
enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
721).       ■  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'MATH  (nOn  ;    'H^a0,    'Hixde,    Alfxde  ; 

Ematit)  appeals  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of 
Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  i'^xodus  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Amos.  It  was  situated  in  the  vallev 
of  the  Orontes,  about  half  way  between  its  source 
near  Bacdbek,  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  at 
Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  naturally  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  the  low  screen  of 
hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany — the  "  entiance  of  Ha- 
math,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.) — to  the  dehle  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch ;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence. 

The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and  are 
included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  (^Phoenicia,  p.  60),  that  they  were  ev(.'r  in 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  regard  them  as 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bor- 
dered, and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.'  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath, 
beyond  the  geographical  notices  which  show  it  to 
be  a  well  known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8  ; 
Jos.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  xviii.  28,  &c.),  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  we  hear  that  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
had  "  had  wars  "  with  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  David  sent  his 
son  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10),  and  (apparently)  to  put  Hamath  under 
his  protection.  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  21-4) ;  and  its  king  was  no  doubt  one  of  those 
many  princes  over  whom  that  monarch  ruled, 
who  "  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  The  "store-cities,"  which 
Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath  "  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  were 
perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  tratfic  being  always 
great.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  ;md  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath  seems  to  have  re- 
gained its  independence.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Ahab  (B.C.  900)  it  appears  as 
a  separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  .Jeroboam 
the  second  "  recovered  Hamath "  (2  K.  xiv.  28) ; 
he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign  (Am.  i.  1), 
couples  "Hamath  the  great"  with  Gath,  as  an 
instance  of  desolation  (ib.  vi.  2).  Soon  afterwards 
tiie  Assyrians  took  it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.), 
and  from  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much 
importmice.  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Epiphaneia,  an  appellation 
under  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans from  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  {Comment, 
in  Ezek.  xlvii.  16),  and  possibly  later.  The 
natives,   however,  called  it  Hamath,  even  in  St. 
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Jerome's  time;  and  its  present  name,  ILmifih,  is 
but  very  slightly  altereii  tloni  the  ancient  form. 

Burcldiardt  visited  Hamah  in  1812.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Oroutes, 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  partly  in  the  plain, 
and  as  divided  into  four  quarters — Hadher,  El 
Djisr,  El  Aleyat,  and  El  Medine,  the  last  being 
the  quarter  of  the  Christians.  The  population, 
according  to  him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The 
town  possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  huge  water-wheels,  whereby  the 
gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town  were 
supplied  from  the  Orontes.  The  neighbouring 
territory  he  calls  "  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria" 
{Travels  in  Syrix,  pp.  146-7.  See  also  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  i. ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  244  ;  and  Stanley,  Sinai  ^  Palestine, 
pp.  406,  7).  [G.  R.] 

HA'MATH-ZO'BAH  HlW-non ;  Baio-a,;8a ; 

Emath-Saba)  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath,  here 
regarded  as  included  in  Aram-Zobah' — a  geographical 
expression  which  has  usually  a  naiTower  meaning. 
But  the  name  ILunath-Zobah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  "  Great  Hamath,"  by  the  suflR.x  "  Zobah." 
Compare  Wxcaoih- G Head,  which  is  thus  distin- 
guished fiom  Ramah  in  Benjamin.  [G.  R.] 

HAM'ATHITE,  THE  Ononn ;  6  'AnaOl), 
Ainathaeiis,  Hanudhaeus),  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  The  place  of  their  settle- 
ment was  doubtless  Hajiath. 

HAM'MATH  (nSH  ;  'n^a6la5a/ce0— the  last 
two  syllables  a  corruption  of  the  name  following — 
Alex.  'A/j-dd  ;  Einatli),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
It  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its 
position,  but  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists,  collected 
•by  Lightfoot  in  his  Chorographical  Century,  and 
Chor.  Decad,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near 
Tiberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Chammath,  "hot  baths,"  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  In  accordance  with  this  are 
the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  "  village  not  far 
{kuixti  ....  ovK  &Trai6ei/)  from  Tiberias "  {Ant. 
sviii.  2,  §3),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  encamped 
"  before  (wpj)  Tiberias"  [B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3).  Remains 
of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  were  recognized  by 
Irby  and  Mangles  (89&).  In  both  cases  Josephus 
names  the  hot  springs  or  baths,  adding  in  the  latter, 
that  such  is  the  intei-pretation  of  the  name '  A/x/xaovs, 
and  that  the  waters  are  medicinal.  The  Haimndin, 
at  present  three  iu  number,  still  send  up  their  hot 
and  sulphureous  waters,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than 
a  mile  south  of  the  modem  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  4  ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii.  399). 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists,  quoted 
on  the  same  place,  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  effect  that 
Chammath  was  called  also  the  "  wells  of  Gadara," 
from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and  also  that  half 
the  town  was  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Jordan  and 
half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between  them — 
the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  was  at  least 
4  miles,  and  the  Hammam  2^,  from  the  present 
embouchure  of  the  Jordan.      The   same  ditli<-ulty 
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besets  the  account  of  Parchi  (in  Zunz's  Appendix  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He  places  the  wells 
entiiely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali  (Josh.  xxi.  32)  the  name  of  this  place  seems  to 
be  given  as  IIammotii-dok,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  76 
it  is  further  altered  to  Hajimox.  [G.] 

HAMMEDA'THA  (NnnSil  ;  'AfxaSdOos  ; 
Amadathus),  father  of  the  infamous  Haman,  and 
commonly  designated  as  "the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii. 
V,  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24),  though  also\vTthout  that  title 
(ix.  10).  By  Gesenius  {Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the 
name  is  taken  to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  For  other  explanations,  see  Fiirst, 
Hdwhuch.,  and  Simonis,  Oivyinasticon,  586.  The 
latter  derives  it  fiom  a  Persian  word  meaning 
"  double."      For  the   tennination   compare    Ari- 

DATHA. 

HAMME'LECH  ("ri^Sn  ;  toO  ^affiXiws  ; 
Amelcch),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  xxxviii.  6)  ;  but  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  anything  but 
the  ordinaiy  Hebrew  word  for  "  the  king,"  i.  e.  in 
the  first  case  Johoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  Zedekiah. 
If  this  is  so,  it  enables  us  to  connect  with  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  two  persons,  Jerachmeel  and  Mal- 
ciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  members 
thereof.  [G.]. 

HAMMER.  The  Hebi-ew  language  has  several 
names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  Pattish 
(K'''Ji)S,  connected  etymologically  with  iraTdaffw, 
to  strike),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "  carpenter")  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  "smooth"  the  surfoce  of  the  image ;  as  well 
as  by  the  quany-nian  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Mak- 
kdhah  (n3i5D),  properly  a  tool  for  hollowing,  hence 
a  stonecutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7),  and  generally 
any  workman's  hammer  (Judg.  iv.  21  ;  Is.  xliv. 
12;  Jer.  x.  4).  (3.)  HalmUh  (n-ID^H),  used 
only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "  workmen's "  by  way  of  explanation. 
(4.)  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  mappetz  (f*SO), 
Jer.  Ii.  20  (A.  V.  "battle-axe"),  or  mepldtz 
(paO),  Prov.  XXV.  18  (A.  V.  "maul"),  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "Hammer"  is  used 
figuratively  for  any  overwhelming  power,  whether 
worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

[W.  L.  B.] 

HAMMOLE'KETH  {T\^%n,  with  the  article, 
-  "  the  Queen  ;"  t]  MaXexfB  ;  Begina),  a  woman 
introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  BhuKisseh  as  daughter 
of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18), 
and  as  having  among  her  children  Abi-ezek,  from 
whose  family  sprang  the  great  judge  Gideon.  The 
Targum  translates  the  name  by  nD?P  "H  =  who 
reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition,  as  preserved  by 
Kimchi  in  his  commentaiy  on  the  passage,  is  that 
"  she  used  to  reign  over  a  portion  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Gilead,"  and  that  for  that  reason  her 
lineage  has  been  preserved. 

HAM'MON  (prsri;  Xafxcie,  Alex.  Xa/uiLv: 
Hanion,  Ammon).  1.  A  city  in  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix. 
28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah,  or 
"  Great  Zidon."  Dr.  Schultz  suggested  its  identi- 
fication with  the  modern  village  of  Hamul,  near 
tiie  coast,  about   10  miles  below  Tyre  (Rob.  iii. 
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66),  but  this  is  doulitt'ul  both  in  etymology  and 
position. 

2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to 
the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the 
somewhat  similar  names  Hammath  and  Hammoth- 
DOR  in  Joshua.  [G.] 

HAMMOTH-DOR  ("IXI  Dbn  ;  Nefinde, 
Alex.  'E(na05a)p  ;  Ainmoth  Dor),  a  city  of  Naphtali, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
name  in  Naphtali,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 
Why  the  suffix  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
imless  the  word  refers  in  some  way  to  the  situation 
of  the  place  on  the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it 
(as  far  as  we  know)  any  resemblance  to  DOR,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Jlediten-anean.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  76 
the  name  is  contracted  to  Hamjion.  [G.] 

HAMO'NAH(n:iJ0n ;  rio\vdy5ptov;  Amorux), 
the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in  a  highly  obscm-e 
passage  of  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16) ;  apparently  that  of 
the  place  in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog 
should  be  buried  after  their  gi'eat  slaughter  by 
God,  and  which  is  to  derive  its  uame — "  multi- 
tude " — from  that  circumstance.  [G.] 

HA'MON-GOG,  THE  VALLEY  of  (K^il 
Jiil  'ion  =  the  "  ravine  of  Gog's  multitude  ;" 
Tal  t6  TtoXvavSpiOV  rod  Fdy ;  vallis  muUitiidinis 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  burial  there  of 
"  Gog  and  all  his  multitude"  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

HA'MOR  (lion,  i.  e.  in  Heb.  a  large  he-ass, 
the  figure  employed  by  Jacob  for  Issachar  ;  'Efj-jj-cip ; 
Hemor),  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex.  LXX. 
a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
on  Palestine  was  prince  (Nasi)  of  the  land  and  city 
of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the  impetuous  young 
man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill  treatment  of  Dinah 
brought  destruction  on  himself,  his  father,  and  the 
whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6, 
8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  2G).  Hamor  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  influence,  because, 
though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of  his  tribe  are 
called  after  him  Bene-Hamor,  and  he  himself,  in 
records  narrating  events  long  subsequent  to  this,  is 
styled  Hamor- Abi-Shccem  (Josh,  xxi  v.  32  ;»  Judg. 
ix'.  28  ;  Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second  of  these 
passages  his  name  is  used  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
when  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hivites  attempted 
to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon.  [She- 
chem.] °  For  the  title  Abi-Shecem,  "  father  of 
Shechem,"  compare  "  father  of  Bethlehem,"  "  father 
of  Tekoah,"  and  others  in  the  early  lists  of  1  Chr. 
ii.  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given  i.i 
the  Greek  form  of  Emmor,  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  "  sons  of 
Emmor." 

HA'MUEL  (^X;iOn,  i.  e.  Hammuel ;  "A/iouiJA  ; 
AmueP),  a  man  of  Simeon;  son  of  Mislima,  of  the 
family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26),  from  whom,  if  we 
follow  the  records  of  this  passage,  it  woidd  seem 
the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon  located  in  Palestine  were 
derived.  In  many  Hebrew  MSS.  the  name  is  given 
:is  Chammiiel. 


»  The  LXX.  have  here  read  the  word  without  its 
initial  guttural,  and  rendered  it  Trapa  tmv  'A/j-oppauov, 
"  from  the  Amorites." 
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HA'MUL  ("p-IOn  ;  Sam.  7K10n  ;  'U/xov-nK, 
'la/xovv  ;  Amtil),  the  younger  son  of  Pliarez,  Judah's 
son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi..  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  5). 
Hamul  was  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hamulites 
(Num.  xxvi.  21),  but  none  of  the  genealogy  of  his 
descendants  is  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chronicles, 
though  those  of  the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fully 
given. 

HAMULITES,  THE  ('''pWnn  ;  'lafMowl, 
Alex.  'la/xouTjAi ;  Amulitae),  the  family  (nnS^'D) 
of  the  preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  21). 

HAMU'TAL  (!?t3-1Dn,  -  perhaps,  "  kin  to  the 
dew  ;"  'A/xiTciX,  in  Jer.  'AfxeirdaA ;  Arnital), 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah  ;  one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
princes" Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mattaniah  or 
Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18  ;  Jer.  lii.  1).  In  the  two 
last  passages  the  name  is  giveu  in  the  original  text 
as  7D'Dn,  Ghamital,  a  reading  which  the  LXX. 
follow  throughout. 

HAN'AMEEL  ("PSpjn  ;  'kvan^^X  ;  Ha- 
nameel),  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah. 
When  Judaea  was  occupied  by  the  Chaldaeans,  Je- 
rusalem beleaguered,  and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the 
prophet  bought  a  field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  his 
assurance  that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land 
should  be  once  more  a  secure  po^'-.ession  (Jer.  xx.xii. 
7,  8,  9,  12  ;  and  comp.  44).  The  suburban  fields 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  sold 
(Lev.°xxv.  34) ;  but  possibly  H:mameel  may  have 
inherited  property  from  his  mother.  Compare  the 
case  of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite  ;  and  the 
note  of  Grotius  on  Acts  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
xxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitical 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe.      [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'NAN  (pn  ;  'Avav;  Hanan).  1.  One  of 
the  chief  people  "of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  "  Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  e.  possibly  a  Syrian  of 
Arara-Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Dav-id's  guard, 
according  to  the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  Bene-Chanan  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerabbabel  {Y.zt.  ii. 
46  ;  Neh.  vii.  49).  lu  the  parallel  list,  1  Esdr.  v. 
30,  the  name  is  giveu  as  Anan. 

5.  (LXX.  omits.)  One  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted Ezra  in  his  public  exposition  of  the  law 
(Neh.  -vdii.  7).  The  same  person  is  probably  men- 
tioned in  X.  10,  as  sealing  the  covenant,  since  several 
of  the  same  names  occui-  in  both  passages. 

6.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  "  people,"  that  is 
of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22). 

7.  iklvav.)  Another  of  the  chief  laymen  on  the 
same  occasion  (x.  26). 

8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Ne- 
hemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepers  of  the  pro- 
visions collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  He  was 
probably  a  layman,  in  which  case  the  four  store- 
keepers represented  the  four  chief  classes  of  the 
people — priests,  scribes,  levites,  and  laymen. 

9.  Son  of  Igdaliahu  "the  man  of  God"  (Jer. 
XXXV.  4).  The  sons  of  Hanan  had  a  chamber  in 
the  Temple.  The  Vat.  LXX.  gives  the  name  twice 
— '\oivav  vlov  Wvaviov. 


HANANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF 
HAN'ANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF  (^"nJp 
7X33n  ;  irvpyos  'Avajj.ii\X ;  turris  Hananeel),  a 
tower  which  formed  pait  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Nell.  iii.  1,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
particularly  from  the  former,  it  might  almost  be 
inferred  tliat  Hananeel  was  but  another  name  for 
the  Tower  of  Meah  (HN^n  ="  the  hmidred")  :  at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  between 
the  sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38,  where  the 
reference  appears  to  be  to  an  extensive  breach  in 
the  wall,  reaching  from  that  spot  to  the  "  gate  of 
the  corner"  (comp.  Neh.  iii.  24,  32),  and  which 
the  prophet  is  announcing  shall  be  "  rebuilt  to 
.Jehovah  "  and  "  not  be  thrown  down  any  more  for 
ever."  The  remaining  passage  in  which  it  is  named 
(Zech.  xiv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the 
"  corner  gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  rendered  by  Ewald  with 
a  ditlerent  punctuation  to  the  A.  V. — ''  from  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,  on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early) 
gate,  on  to  the  coruer-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on 
to  the  king's  wine-presses."     [Jerusalem.] 

HANA'NI  CJjn  ;  'Arai/t ;  Hanani).  1.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  David's  Seer,  who  were 
separated  for  song  in  tlie  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
head  of  the  18tli  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  25). 

2.  A  Seer  who  rebuked  (B.C.  941)  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God,  which  he  had 
showed  by  buying  off  the  hostility  of  Benhadad  I. 
king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani) 
was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  Seer,  who  testified  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XIX.  2,  XX.  34). 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
were  connected  with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Ananias. 

4.  A  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  B.C. 
446  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2) ;  and  was 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
hemiah (vii.  2). 

5.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

[W.  T.  B.] 

HANANI'AH  (n^iJn  and  ^^3311;  'hvavla; 

Ananias  and  Hananias.      In  N.  Test.  'Kvavias; 
Ananias). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or 
wards  into  which  tlie  288  musicians  of  the  Levites 
were  divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman 
were  especially  employed  to  blow  the  horns  (I  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  kino- 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  princes  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  Son  of  Azur,  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  and  a 
false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah.  In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595, 
Hananiah  withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
publicly  prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two 
years  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  talsen  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treacheious  negotiations  were  alreadv  secretlv 
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opened  with  Pharaoh-IIophra  (who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded I'sammis  on  the  Egyptian  throne "),  and 
that  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxvii.  3)  shows  fuither  that  a 
league  was  ali-eady  in  progress  between  Judah  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab, 
Tyre  and  Zidon,  for  the  pui-pose  of  organizing 
resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination  no 
doubt  with  the  projected  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Hananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  from  oft'  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii., 
in  token  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire),  and 
breaking  it,  adding,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  so 
will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the 
space  of  two  full  years."  But  Jeremiah  was  bid 
to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes 
which  he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron, 
so  film  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah's  death,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history  of  tliis  false 
prophet.  "  Hear  now,  Hmianiali ;  Jehovah  hath 
not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  tnist 
in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I 
will  cast  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth :  this 
year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught 
rebellion  against  Jehovah.  So  Hananiah  the  pro- 
phet died  the  same  year,  in  the  seventh  month  " 
(Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history  of  Hananiah  is 
of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time,  divided  as 
parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Babylon  on  one 
hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also  exhibits 
the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which  the 
iiTeligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  false  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clue  in  par- 
ticular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  (or  A  pries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ineft'ectual 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Eg}T)t  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2)  upon  the  rains  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  we  leani 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
comparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1  with  xx.  1.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  history 
of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  ob- 
structed the  beneficent  efl'ects  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  aflbrds  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  they  prophesied  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp. 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  24,  25). 

5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 


»  Pharaoh-Hophra    succeeded  Psammls,  b.c.  595. 
The  dates  of  the  Epyptian  reigns  from  Psammetichus 
are  fixed  by  that  of  tho  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 
■  3  C  2 
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at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  airested  Jeremiah  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (I  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [Shadrach.] 
He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  (Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11 ,  19  ;  ii.  17).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

8.  Son  of  Zeruhbabel,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  person 
who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  'Iwavvds,  Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Rhesa  is  discarded,  appears  there  also 
as  Zerubbabel's  son.  [Genealogy  of  Christ.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna 
is  apparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in  Hebrew. 
nO^n  (Hananiah)  is  comi^ouuded  of  pPI  and  the 
Divine  name,  which  always  takes  the  form  HS  or 
•in*,  at  the  end  of  compounded  names  (as  in  Jerem- 
iah, Shephet-iah,  Nehem-iah,  Azar-iah,  &c.).  It 
means  gratiose  dedit  Dominus.  Joanna  (pni'')  is 
compounded  of  the  Divine  name,  which  at  the  begin 
ning  of  compound  names  takes  the  form  Y,  or  irT* 
(as  in  Jeho-shua,  Jeho-shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  &c.),  and 
the  same  word,  pH,  and  means  Domiwis  gratiose 
dedit.  E.xamples  of  a  similar  transposition  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound  name  in  speaking  of  the 
same  individual,  are  rT'JISS  Jecon-iah,  and  pDMH*, 
Jeho-jachin,  of  the  same  king  of  Judah  ;  Ahaz-iah 
and  Jeho-ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehornm  ;  Eli-am, 
and  Ammi-el,  of  the  father  of  Bathsheba  ;  and  El- 
asah  for  Asah-el,  and  Ishma-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in 
some  MSS.  of  Ezr.  x.  15  and  2  K.  .-sxv.  25.  This 
identification  is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St. 
Luke's  genealogy  iiito  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan  stand 
side  by  side  Ezr.  x.  '28_,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries"  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38, 
1  Chr.  ix.  30),  who  built  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  clays  of  Nehomiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  ver.  30  as 
having  repaired  another  portion.  If  so,  he  was  son 
ofShelemiah;  perhaps  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
xii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  12. 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  (HT^n  lb)  at  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  as  "  a  foith- 
ful  man,  and  one  who  feared  God  above  many." 
His  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  authority  and 
trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Eliakim,  who 
was  "over  the  house"  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
[Eliakim.]  The  an'angements  for  guarding  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  were  entrusted  to  him  with 
Hanani,  the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideaux  thinks 
that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah  indi- 
cates that  at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to  Pei-sia, 
but  without  sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  been  continuously  at  Jerusalem  for  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  5,  65,  viii.  9, 
X.  1).  If,  too,  the  term  HT'^H  means,  as  Gesenius 
supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it  in  Neh.  ii.  8  makes 
nut  improbable,  not  the  palace,  but  the  fortress  of 
the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus  $dpts — -there  is  still 
less  reason  to  imagine  Nehemiah's  absence.  In  this 
case  Hananiah  vvoulil  be  a  priest,  perhaps  of  the 
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same  family  as  the  pieceding.  The  rendering  more- 
over of  Neh.  vii.  2,  3  should  probably  be,  "  And  I 
enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanani .  .  and  Hananiah 
the  captains  of  the  fortress  ....  concerning  Jeru- 
salem, and  said.  Let  not  the  gates,"  &c.  There  is 
no  authority  for  rendering  ^y  by  "  over  "  —  "  He 
gave  such  an  one  charge  over  Jenisalem."  The 
passages  quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to 
the  point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23  (hebr.  24).    [Ana- 
nias.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  Ana- 
nias, the  Greek  form  of  the  name.        [A.  C.  H.] 

HANDICRAFT  {rex'^ri,  ipyacrla  ;  ars,  arti-  , 
ficinm,  Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25 ;  Rev.  xA-iii.  22). 
Although  the  extent  camiot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  were  earned  ou  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few  ;  and 
it  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multiplied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  coui-se,  be  followed  out  here:  in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of  such 
handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in 
war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  puqjoses,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  eailiest  applications  of  labour  ; 
and,  together  with  iron,  woi'king  in  brass,  or  rather 
copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (riKTIJ,  Geseu.  p. 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  prac- 
tised in  ante-diluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  use 
of  this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  higher 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod,  WorLs 
4' Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  metal, 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  been  lai'gely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14,  16).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
wan-iors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  aiTow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishmael  were  of  bronze  or  iron  cannot 
be  ascertained  ;  but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Ass3'rians  (Layai-d, 
Nin.  ^  Bah.  p.  194),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone-tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egj'ptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
Hint  knives  continued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
the  inliabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  353,  354, 
ii.  163;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  118;  Ex.  iv.  25; 
Josh.  V.  2;  1st  Egypt,  room,  Brit.  Mus.  case  36, 
37).  In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  co)v 
]ior,  but  no  iron,  appears  to  have  been  used,  though 
the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  known 
to  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and 
from  their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaan- 
ito  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full 
possession  of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and  domestic 
pm-poses  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  x.xvii.  19  ;  Num. 
XXXV.  16;  Deut.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii. 
31,  xvii.  16,  18).  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Jews  in  Can;ian,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  f  K'nn) 
became  recognised  as  a  distinct  employment  (1 
Sam.  xiii.    19).     The  designer  of  a  higher  order 
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appears  to  have  been  culled  specially  3t^'^  (Gesen. 
p.  531;  Ex.  XXXV.  30,  35;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15; 
Saalschiitz,  Arch.  Hehr.  c.  14  §10).  The  smith's 
work  and  its  results  are  ofteu  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tiue  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  IK. 
vi.7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14  ;  Is. 
xliv.  12,  liv.  16).  Among 
the  captives  taken  to  Ba- 
bylon by  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  1000  "craftsmen" 
and  smiths,  who  were  pro- 
bably ot'  the  superior  kind 
(2K.xxiv.  16;  Jer.xxix.2). 
The  worker  in  gold  and 
silver    (P|^1^;    apyvpoKd- 

iros ;  X''"'*"''''?^?  argenta- 
rius,  aurifex)  must  have 
found  employment  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  neighbouring  nations 
in  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
peal's from  the  ornaments 
sent  by  Abraham  to  Ke- 
bekah  (Gen.  sxiv.  22,  53, 
XXXV.  4,xxxviii.  18;  Deut. 
vii.  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much 
from  Egypt  and  its  "  iron- 
fuiTiaces,"  both  in  metal- 
work  and  in  the  arts  of 
setting  and  polishing  pre- 
cious stones ;  ai-ts  which 
were  turned  to  account  both 
in  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  making 
of  the  priests'  ornaments, 
and  also  in  the  casting  ot 
the  golden  calf  as  well  as 
its  destruction  by  Moses, 
probably,  as  suggested  by 
Goguet,  by  a  method  which 
he   had    learnt   in    Egypt 

(Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  iii.  22, 

xii.  35,  xxxi.  4,  5,  xxxii.  2, 

4,  20,  24,  xsxvii.  17,  24, 

xxxviii.  4,  8,  24,  25,  xxxix. 

6, 39  ;  Neh.  iii.  8  ;  Is.  xliv. 

12).     Various  processes  of 

the  goKlsmiths'  work  (No. 

1 )  are  illustrated  by  Egyp- 
tian monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  136, 152, 

102). 

After  the  conquest  fre- 
quent notices' are  found  both 

of  moulded   and   wrought 

metal,  including  soldering, 

which  last  had  long  been 

known  in  Egypt ;  but  the 

Phoenicians  appear  to  have 

possessed  greater  skill  than 

the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at 

least    in    Solomon's    time 

(Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  rvii. 

4;   1  K.  vii.  13,  45,  46; 

Is.  xli.  7  ;  Wisd.  xv.  4;  Eccl 
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also  of  setting  precious  stones  in  gold  (Ex.  xxxix. 
3,  6,  &c. ;  iieckmann,  Hist,  of  Inc.  ii.  414; 
Gesen.  p.  1229). 

Amon"  the  tools  of  the  smith  ai'e  mentioned — 


28: 


xxxvm 
vi.  50,  55,  57;  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  162).     [Zake- 
PiiATH.]     Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  made  of 
beatino'  irold  into  jilates,  cutting  it  into  wire,  and 


Bar.  tongs  (D.^npS^O,  AajSk,  forceps,  Gesen.  p.  761 ; 
Is.  vi.  6),  hammer  (t^'t2S,  aipvpa,  malleus,  Gesen. 
p.   llol),  anvil  (DJJS,  Gesen.  p.  1118),  bellows 
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(nSD,  <pv(Tr\ri]p,  sufflatoriwn,  Gesen.  p.  896  ;  Is. 
xli.  7  ;  Jer.  vi.  29;  Eculus.  xxxviii.  28;  Wilkin- 
son, ii.  316). 


Kgyjjtiun  Blowpipi 


In  N.T.  Alexander  "  the  crippersmith  "  {6  x°'^' 
Kfvs)  of  Ephesus  is  mentioned,  where  also  was 
carried  on  that  trade  in  "silver  shrines"  (vaol 
apyvpo7),  which  was  represented  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (apyvpoKSiros)  as  being  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  six.  24,  28  ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14). 

2.  The  work  of  the  cai-penter  (CVy  K*"in, 
TfKTwv,  artifcx  lif/narius)  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is. 
xliv.  13).     In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  him- 


Tools  of  nn  pRypti 
!i.  I,  S,  3,  4.  Chisels  and  drills. 

5.  Part  of  drill. 

6.  Nut  of  wood  bdonKinp;  to  drill 
;,  8.  Saws. 
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self  the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoeni- 
cians sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
1),  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (IK.  v.  6).  But  in  the  repairs  of 
the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash  king  of  Judah, 
and  also  in  the  rebuilding  under  Zerubbabel,  no 
mention  is  made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in 
the  latter  case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K. 
xii.  11;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the 
Jewish  caqienters  must  have  been  able  to  carve 
with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  13, 
in  which  last  passage  some  of  the  implements  used 
in  the  trade  are  mentioned: — the  rule  (Tib',  yue- 
Tpov,  norma,  possibly  a  chalk  pencil,  Gesen.  p. 
133-7),  measuring-liire  (1p,  Gesen.  p.  1201),  compass 
(nj-inO,  izapaypa(p\s,  circinus,  Ge.sen.  p.  450), 
jilane,  or  smoothing  instrument  (DV-IVpO,  K6\\a, 
runcina,  (k-sen.  pp.  1228,  1338),  axe  (jhil,  Gesen. 
p.  302,  or  DTIp,  Gesen.  p.  1236,  a^ivr],  securis). 
The  process  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used  by 
Egyptian  carpenters,  and  also  coopers  and  wheel- 
wrights, are  disjjlayed  in  Egyptian  monuments  and 
relics;  the  foiTner,  including  dovetailing,  veneer- 
ing, drilling,  glueing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  111-119. 
Of  the  latter  many  specimens,  including  saws, 
hatchets,  knives,  awls,  nails,  a 
hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned 
objects  in  bone,  exist  in  the 
British  Museum,  1st  Egyp. 
h'oom,  case  42-43,  Nos.  6046- 
6188.  See  also  Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  113,  fig.  395. 

In  N.T.  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  (rfKrav)  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  .Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  himself  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  .3  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  and  Just.  Mart. 
dial.  Tryph.  c.  88). 

3.  The  masons  (D^lli,  wall- 
builders,  Gesen.  p.  269)  employed 
by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least 
the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoeni- 
cians, as  is  implied  also  in  the 
word  DvSI,  men  of  Gebal,  Je- 
bail,  Byblus  (Gesen.  p.  258  ;  1 
K.  V.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9;  Burck- 
liardt,  Syria,  p.  179).  Among 
their  implements  are  mentioned 
the  saw  (mJO,  irpiwv),  the 
plumb-line  ("^JN,  Gesen.  p.  125), 
the  measuring-reed  ( HJp,  k6.- 
AafMos,  calamus,  Gesen.  p.  122 1 ). 
Some  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel 
and  mallet,  are  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, A)ic.  Eg.  ii.  313,  314),  or 
preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ( 1  st 
Egyp.  Room,  No.  6114,  6038). 
The  large  stones  used  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  are  said  by  Jose- 
phus  to  have  been  fitted  together 
exactly  without  either  mortar  or 
cramps,  but  the  foundation  stones 


10.  Mall.-t. 

11.  Pnsketofniiils. 
1^.  Beiskfl  wUirh  hold  II; 
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to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Josepli,  Ant.  viii. 
3,  §2,  XV.  11,  §3).  For  ordinary  building,  mor- 
tar, T'Ci*  (Gesen.   p.  1328)  was  used;   sometimes, 

perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Babylon  (Gen. 
xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  East,  requii'es  to  be  very 
carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lane, 
Hod.  Eg.  i.  27 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  206).  The  wall 
"  daubed  with  untempered  mortar"  of  Ezekiel  (xiii. 
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10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay 
without  lime  (bsD,  Gesen.  p.  1516),  which  would 
give  way  under  heavy  ram.  The  use  of  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord  (Matt, 
xxiii.  27.  See  also  Mishn.  Maaser  Sheni,  v.  1). 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required  by  the 
Law  to  be  re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  cai-penter  is  that  of 
ship  and  boat-building,  which  must  have  been  exer- 
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cised  to  some  extent  for  the  Hshing-vessels  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt.  viii.  23,  ix.  1 ;  John 
xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon  built,  at  Ezion-Geber,  ships 
for  his  foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoe- 
nician crews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii. 
48 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 


r,  drills  a  hole 


Cai-pcntLTS.    (Wilkii 
i  scat  of  a  chair,  s.     t  /,  legs  of  chuir- 

planing  or  polishing  the  leg  ol  { 


5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  sei-vices, 
and  in  later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monai-chs, 
imply  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaries  "  (D^niP^,  ixvpii\io\,  pigmentarii), 
who  appear  to  have  formed  a  guild  or  association 
(Ex.  XXX.  25,  35;  Noh.  iii.  8^;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14; 
Eccles.  vii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Eccliis.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool 
and  linen  were  can-icd  on  in  early  times,  as  they 
are  still  usually  among  the  liedouins,  by  women. 
The  women  spun  and  wove  goat's  hair  and  flax  for 
the  Tabernacle,  as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for  idolatrous  purposes. 
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One  of  the  excellences  attributed  to  the  good  house- 
wife is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex. 
XXXV.  25,  26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  2 
K.  xxiii.  7  ;  Ez.  xvi.  16  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24 ; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  65;  comp.  Hom.  II. 
i.  123  ;  Oil.  i.  356,  ii.  104).  The  loom,  with  its 
beam  (113D.  fj-^travTiov,  liciatorium,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
7;  Gesen.  p.  883),  pin, 
(TH"',  TrdaaaXos,  cla- 
vns,  Judg.  xvi.  14  ;  Ge- 
sen. p.  643),  and  shuttle 
O^N,  Spofxevs,  Job 
vii.  6  ;  Gesen.  p.  146) 
was,  perhaps,  intro- 
duced later,  but  as  early 
as  David's  time  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7),  and  worked  by 
men,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  na- 
tions. This  trade  also 
appears  to  have  been 
practised  hereditarily  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  21  ;  Herod,  ii. 
35 ;  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
.339). 

Together  with  weav- 
ing we  read  also  of 
embroidery,  in  which 
gold  and  silver  threads 
were  intenvoven  with 
the  body  of  the  stuff", 
sometimes  in  figure  pat- 
terns, or  with  precious 
stones  set  in  the  needle- 
work (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13). 
7.  Besides  these  arts, 
those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and 
diessing  leather  (Josh, 
ii.  15-18;  2  K.  i.  8  ; 
Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Acts  ix. 
43  ;  Mishn.  Megitl.  iii. 
2).  Shoemakers,  bai'bei's, 
and  tailors  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Mislina  (7'e- 
sach.  iv.  6) :  the  baiber 

(3?il,  Kovpevs,  Gesen, 
p.  283),  or  his  occupa- 
tion, by  Ezekiel  (v.  1  ;' 
Lev.  xiv.  8  ;  Num.  vi. 
5;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvi. 
stune-  1 1 ,  §5  ;  B.  J.  i.  27,  §5  ; 

Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  2), 
and  the  tiiilor  (i.  3),  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass 
vessels,  painters,  and  goldworkers  are  mentioned 
in  Mishn.  {Chcl.  viii.  9,  xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1). 

Tent-makers  {crKrivoTroioi)  are  noticed  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  3),  ;uid  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
the  trade  of  the  potters. 

8.  Bidders  (D"'D'N,  Gesen.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  cai-rying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21;  Ilos.  vii.  4;  Mishn.  C'hel.  xv.  2);  and  the 
well-known  valle}"^  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  occujiation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its 
inhabitants  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  1).  Butchers, 
not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  1  Cor.  x.  25. 


shuttle,  not  thi 
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Trade  in  all  its  branches  Wiis  nuich  developed 
after  the  Captivity ;  and  for  a  father  to  teach  his 
son  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honourable  but 
indispensable  (Mishn.  Pirke  Ah.  ii.  2  ; 
Kiddush.  iv.  14).     Some  trades,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  as  less  honourable 
(Jalin,  Bihl.  Arch.  §84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  special 
localities,  as  was  the  case  formerly  in 
Euiopean,  and  is  now  in  Eastern  cities 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21  ;  1  Cor.  s.  25;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  V.  4,  §1,  and  8,  §1; 
Mishn.  Becor,  v.  1  ;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  20 ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vii.  274,  394  ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eij.  ii.  145). 

One  featui-e,  distinguishing  Jewish 
from  other  workmen,  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not  slaves, 
nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  here- 
dit;iry,  as  was  and  is  so  often  the  case 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  Antiq.  c.  v.  §81-84; 
Saalschiitz,  Hcbr.  Arch.  c.  14  • 
Winer,  .s.  v.  Handwerke).  []McsiC^\i 
Instruments  ;  Pottery  ;  Glass  ; 
Leather.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 

The  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
=  ffoviapiov,  the  latter  =  aifjuKivQiov:  thev  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  iis  they  refer  to  objects 
of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin  :  (Tov^apLov  =  sudariuini\om  sudo,  "to 
sweat ;"  the  Lutheran  translation  presences  the  re- 
ference to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweiss- 
tuch  ;  (TiixMivdiov  —  scmicinctium,  i.e.  "a  half 
girdle."  Neither  is  much  used  by  classiail  wntei's  ; 
the  sudariuin  is  referred  to  as  used  for  wiping  the 
face  (candido  frontem  sudario  tergeret,  Quintil. 
vi.  3),  or  hands  {sudario  mantis  tcrgens,  quod  in 
collo  habebat,  Petron.  in  fragm.  Trugur.  cap.  67)  ; 
and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (Sueton.  in  Neron.  cap.  48) ;  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  Piomaus  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form 
NnTiD  as  =  nnspO,  in  Ruth  iii.  15.  The 
sndarimn  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — as  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a  coi-pse  (John  si.  44,  xx.  7), 
being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
under  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  pro- 
bably a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the 
keffieh  of  the  Betlouins.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed 
by  Martial  xiv.  epigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in 
Satyr,  cap.  94.  The  distinction  'between  the 
cinctus  and  the  semicinctium  consisted  in  its  width 
(Isidor.  Orij.  xix.  33):  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter ot  the  ffifjLiKivQiov,  the  only  inference  from 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xis.  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and 
probably  vi-as.  worn  next  to  the  skin.  According  to 
Suidas  the  distinction  lietween  the  sudarium  "and 
the  semicinctium  was  very  small,  for  he  explains 
the  latter  by  the  fomier,  crifxiKivQiov  (paKioKwv  •/) 
aov^dpiov,  the  (paKi6\wv  being  a  species  of  head- 
dress: Hesychius  likewise  explains  (njxiKivQiov  by 
(paKLuXiov.  According  to  the  scholiast  (m  Cud. 
Steph.).  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v. 
(TovSdpiov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and 
the  semicinctium    used    ;u>    a    luuidkerchief.      The 
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dilTercnce  was  probably  not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  article  ;  we  may  conceive  them  to  have 
been  bands  of  linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which 


-r-^<'-'::^ 


might  be  adapted  to  many  purposes,  like  the  article 
now  called  lungi  among  the  Arabs,  which  is  applied 
sometimes  as  a  girdle,  at  other  times  as  a  turban 
(Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  321),  [W.  L.  B.'] 

HA'NES  (Dpn  ;  Hanes),  a  place  in  Egypt 
only  mentioned  in  Is.  xsx.  4 :  "  For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  ;md  his  messenge/s  camo  to  Hanes.' 
The  LXX.  has"OTt  il(T\v  4v  Tdvei  apxvyol  £1776- 
\oi  TTovTipoi,  evidently  following  an  entirely  different 
reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vitringa, 
Michaehs,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  to  be  the 
same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis, 

Copt,  e^nec,  ^itec,  ^itHC    '^'^'^ 

identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  two  names :  a  consideration  of  the  sense  of 
the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  shows  its  great 
improbability.  The  prophecy  is  a  reproof  of  the 
Jews  for  trusting  in  Egypt ;  and  according  to  the 
Jlasoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  embassy, 
perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or  possibly 
Hezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king  whose  assist- 
ance is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is  probably  not 
an  Ethiopian  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  for  the  kings  ol 
that  line  are  mentioned  by  name — So,  Tirhakah 
but  a  sovereign  of  the  xxiiird  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite  kings.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  last  king  of  the  latter  dynasty, 
Manetho's  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  the  king 
in  whose  time  Sennacherib's  army  perished,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshiikeh  (Is.  xxx^-i.  6  ;  2  K.  .wiii. 
21),  though  'it  is  just  possible  that  Tirhakah  may 
have  been  intended.  If  the  reference  be  to  an  em- 
bassy to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his  capital,  and  in 
any  case  then  the  most  important  city  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hanes  was  most  probably  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 
DnjSnn,  or  Dnasriri,  once  written,  if  the 
Kethibh  be  correct,"  in  the  form  D3Snri,  Daphnae, 
a  fortified  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  [Tah- 
PANlIKS.]  (Jesouius  rem:uks,  as  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  identification  of  Ilmies  with  Heracleopolis 
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Magna,  that  the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It 
is  true  that  in  M:inetho's  list  the  ixth  and  xth  dy- 
nasties are  said  to  have  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings  ; 
but  it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  strong  grounds, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  that  this  is  a  mistake 
ill  the  case  of  the  ixth  dynasty  for  Hermonthites 
{Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  ixth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  xth  ;  but  the  circumstance 
whether  Heracleopolis  <*'as  a  royal  city  or  not,  a 
thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obviously  of 
no  consequence  here.  [R-  S.  P.J 

HANGING;  HANGINGS.  These  terms 
represent  both  ditl'erent  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
(1.)  The  "hanging"  C^DD  ;  iniffTraffTpov  ;  tento- 
rium) was  a  curtain  or  "  covering "  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance;  one  was 
placed  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  sxvi. 
36,  37,  xxxix.  38) ;  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  w  ood :  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18  ;  Num.  iv.  26)  ;  the  tenn  is  also  applied  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "vail  of  the  covering"  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  5).  [Curtains,  2.] 
(2.)  The  "hangings"  D^J??i?;  la-rla;  tentoria) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modern  times  (Ex. 
xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii."  9  ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26). 
The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they  were 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
i.  e.  (as  explained  by  Kashi)  "  meshy,  not  woven:" 
this  opinion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the  material 
of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "  tine  twined 
hnen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only  five  cubits 
high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  court 
(E'x.  xxvii.  18 ;  comp.  xxvi.  16).  [Tabernacle.] 
In  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  tenii  bottini,  DTIS,  strictly 
"  houses,"  A.  V.  "hangings,"  is  probably  intended  to 
describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries.  [VV.  L.  B.] 
HAN'IEL  (^K^an,  i.  e.  Channiel  ;  'Avtii\  ; 
Haniel),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ulla,  a  chief  prince, 
and  a  choice  hero  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

HAN'NAH  (nan,  grace,  or  prayer  ;  "Awa ; 
Annit),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.)  ;  a  prophetess  of  considerable 
repute,  though  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based  upon 
one  production  only,  viz.,  the  hj-mn  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hymn  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry  ;  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10 
with  Luke  i.  46-55;  see  also  ?s.  cxiii.)  has  been 
noticed  by  the  commentators;  and  it  is  specially 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  designation  of 
the  Messiah  under  that  name.  In  the  Targum  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a  process  of  magniloquent  dilution, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
even  in  the  pompous  vagaries  of  that  paraphrase 
(Eichhoni,i;i»;.ii.  p.  68).  [Samuel.]  [T.E.B.] 
HAN'NATHON  (|h3n  ;  'A/xtiO,  Alex.  'Y.v- 
vadwQ;  Hanathon),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zobulun,  a 
point  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh, 
xix.  14).     It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

IIAN'NIEL  ('?K''3n  ;  'Avt7)\ ;  Ilanniel),  son 
of  Ephod ;  as  prince  {Nasi)  of  Manasseh,  he  assisted 
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in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23).     The  name  is  the  same  as  Haniel. 

HA'NOGH  Cqin  ;  'E^/c^x  ;  Henoch).  1.  The 
third  in  order  of  the  children  of  Midian,  and  there- 
fore descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  i.  33,  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Henoch. 

2.  (^"13 n  ;  'Ej'ctf;^  ;  ^«iocA),  eldest  son  of  Reu- 
ben (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  5; 
1  Chr.  V.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  C^inn  ;  S^^os  rov 
'Y-vwx ;  fainilia  Ilenochitarum),  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

HA'NUN  (|-1Jn;  'Awiiv;  Hanm).  1.  Son 
of  Nahash  (2  Sam.'x.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king 
of  Ammon  about  B.C.  1037,  who  dishonoured  the 
ambassadors  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  involved 
the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous  war  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  A  man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  re- 
paired the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall  of  Jerasalem 
(^Neh.  iii.  13). 

3.  A  man  specified  as  "  the  6th  son  of  Zalaph," 
who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  appa- 
rently on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

HAPHEA'BI(nnsn,  «.e.Chapharaim ;  'Ayiu, 
Alex.  'A(pepafifx  ;  Hnpharavn),  a  city  of  Issachar, 
mentioned  next  to  Shunem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  The 
name  possibly  signifies  "  two  pits."  In  the  Orio- 
masticon  ("  Aphraim  ")  it  is  spoken  as  still  known 
under  the  name  of  AfTarea  (Eus.  'Acppaifi),  and  as 
standing  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  About  that  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Lejjun,  and  two  miles  west  of 
Solam  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  village  of 

el-'Afuleh  (^  Jixl^)'   which   may  be   the   repre- 

sentiitive  of  Chapharaim,  the  guttural  Ain  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Cheth.  [G.] 

HA'RA  (Nin  ;  Ara),  which  appeai-s  only  in 
1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  even  there  is  omitted  by  the  LXX., 
is  either  a  place  utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  Haran  or  Chan-an  (pPI), 
the  Mesopotamian  city  to  which  Abraham  came 
from  Ur.  The  names  in  Chronicles  often  vary  from  • 
those  elsewhere  used  in  Scripture,  being  later  forms  ; 
and  Hara  would  nearly  con-espond  to  Carrhae, 
which  we  know  from  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  the  appellation  by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  We  may  assume  then  the  author  of  Chro- 
nicles to  mean,  that  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  carried 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  in  Har- 
j-an  on  the  Belik,  while  the  greater  number  were 
conveyed  to  the  Chahour.  (Compaie  1  Chr.  v.  26 
with  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  12;  and  see 
articles  on  Charran  and  Habor.)  [G.  R.] 

HAR'ADAH  (minn,  with  the  article;  Xopo- 
da.6 ;  Arada),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites,.  Num. 
xxxiii.  24,  25;  its  position  is  uncertain.     [H.  H.] 

HA'RAN.  1.  (|"in;  'Apf>6.v;  Jos.  'Apdv7]s; 
Aran).  Thethird  sonof  Terah,and  therefore  youngest 
brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi.  26).  Three  children 
are  ascribed  to  him — Lot  (27,  31),  and  two  daugh- 
ters, viz.  Milcah,  whomamed  her  uncle  Nahor  (29), 
and  Iscah  (29),  of  whom  we  merely  possess  her 
name,  though  by  some  {e.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held 
to  be  identical  with  Sarali.  Haran  was  bom  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father 
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was  still  living  (-8).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown 
there  when  Josephus  wrote  his  history  [Ant.  i.  (>,  §5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  ti-aJition  is  that  Harau  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  tiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (.See 
the  Targum  Vs.  Jonathan ;  Jerome's  Quaest.  in 
Genesim,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of 
Migne.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a  translation  of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew 
signifies  "  fire."  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  although 
this  name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same 
in  the  A.  V.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  dif- 
ference between  them  ;  the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  {Adv,  Alex.  'Apdv;  Aran).  A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  sxiii.  9).  [G.] 

HA'RAN  (]"in  ;  i.  e.  Charau  ;  'Apa/j.,  Alex. 
'Ap^/df,  Haraii),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  He  himself  had 
a  son  named  Gazez. 

HA'RAN  (pn  ;  Xop^ai/ ;  Strab.,  Ptol.  Kap- 
pai ;  Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migi'ated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves.  Haran  is 
therefore  called  "  the  city  of  Nahor"  (comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  10,  with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to  be 
in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  defi- 
nitely, in  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  which  is  the 
"  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills"  (Stan- 
ley's S.  4'  P;  1-9  note),  a  name  well  applying  to 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  which  lies  below 
Mount  Masius  between  the  Kliabour  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. [Padan-Aram.]  Here,  about  midway 
in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  Harrdn, 
which  really  seems  never  to  have  chmiged  its  ap- 
pellation, and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  is  the 
Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture  (Bochart's  Phaleg, 
i.  14 ;  Ewald's  Geschichte,  i.  384).  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  people  of  Harrdn  retained  to  a 
late  time  the  Chaldaean  hmguage  and  the  woiship 
of  Chaldaean  deities  (Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  \.  327  ; 
Chwolsohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssahismus,  ii.  39). 
Harrdn  lies  upon  the  Belilk  (ancient  BUichus),  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  was  famous  among  the 
Romans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  (Phn.  H.  N.  v.  24).  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  32),  which  was 
ruled  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it  passed  with  that 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
ajjpears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  wars  of  Cai-acalla 
(Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian  (Jo.  Malal.  p. 
329).  It  is  now  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  few 
families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Charran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4).  [G.  R.] 

HA'RARITE,  THE  {'''r\r\r\,  perhaps  =  "  the 
moiuitaineer,"  Ges.  Tlies.  392  ;  de  Arari,  or  Orori, 
Ararites) :  the  designation  of  three  men  connected 
with  David's  guard. 

1.  (6 'Apovxoi'os)  "  Agee,  a  Hararite"  (there 
is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew),  father  of  Sham- 
mah,  the  third  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  heroes 


^  The  same  reading  is  found  in  Josephus  [Ant.  vi. 
12,  1).    Tliis  is  one  of  tlirec  instances  in  this  chapter 
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(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11.     In  the  parallel  jiassage,  1  <'hr. 
xi.,  the  name  of  this  warrior  is  entirely  omitted). 

2.  ('ApoiSiTTjs)  "  Shammah  the  Hararite"  is 
named  as  one  of  the  thirty  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  33.  In 
1  Chr.  xi.  34  the  name  is  altered  to  Shage.  Kenni- 
cott's  conclusion,  from  a  minute  investigation,  is 
that  the  passage  should  stand  in  both,  "  Jonathan 
son  of  Shammah  the  Hararite"— Shammah  being 
identical  with  Shimei,  David's  brother. 

3.  (SapauupiTrjs,  b  'Apapi)  "  SharAR  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33)  or  Sacar  (1  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite" 
was  the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 
guard.  Kennicott  inchnes  to  t^ike  Sacar  as  the 
coiTect  name. 

HARBO  NA  (KJ'nnn  ;  @<lpf,a,  Alex.  'Oape- 
/3a>a ;  Harbma),  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 
lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10),  and  who  suggested  Haman's  being 
hung  on  his  own  gallows  (vii.  9).  In  the  latter 
passage  the  name  is 

HARBO'NAH  (nin-in  ;  BovyaOdv ;  Har- 
bona). 

HARE  (n33"!N  ;  oaffvirovs  ;  lepus).  The  hare 
is  reckoned  among  the  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi. 
6  ;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  on  the  ground  that  it  chews  the 
cud.  But  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs, 
molar  teeth,  and  a  peculiarly  fonned  jaw-bone 
adapted  for  the  circular  movement  of  chewing  •  the 
cud.  The  hare  possesses  none  of  these  characteristics ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  hAs  incisor  teeth  in  its 
upper  jaw,  which  the  ruminant  class  has  not. 
The  mistake  arose  from  a  peculiar  movement  of  the 
mouth  in  the  hare,  not  unlike  that  of  an  animal 
chewing  the  cud.  Hares  abound  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt :  a  difference  of  opinion  has  in  all  ages 
existed  "as  to  the  value  of  the  hare  as  an  article  of 
food :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ate  it,  in  spite  of  an 
opmion  that  prevailed  that  it  was  not  very  whole- 
some ;  so  also  do  the  modem  Arabs  (Russell, 
Aleppo,  ii.  20).  The  Turks  and  Annenians,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  particulaidy  the  Parsees,  abomi- 
nate it.  The  tei-m  arnebeth  probably  includes  the 
labbit  as  well  as  the  hai-e.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HAREM.     [House.] 

HA'REPH  (fl-in  :  'ApiV,  Alex.  'Apei' ;  Hariph), 
a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  as  a 
son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "  father  of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr. 
ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. 
the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found ;  but  nothing 
appears  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  two. 

HA'RETH,  THE  FOREST  OF  (nnn  "IJ?^ ; 
eV  irdKei"  in  both  :MSS.— reading  TiJ?  for  "ly*— 
SapiK,  Alex.  'Apide  ;  in  sattum  Haret),  in  which 
David  took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
piopliet  Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or  fiwt- 
ness  of  the  cave  of  Adullam — if  indeed  it  was 
Adullam  and  not  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not 
quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  ajtpears  in 
the  narrative  by  which  the  position  of  this  forest, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained, 
except  the  very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the 
"  land  of  Judah,"  i.  e.  according  to  Josephus,  the 
inheiitance  proper  of  that  tribe,  rriv  KX-qpovxiav 
TTJs  <pv\ris,  as  opposed  to  the  "  desert,"  rijv 
iprifiiav,  in  which  he  had  before  been  Im-king  {Ant. 
vi.  12,  §4).     We  might  take  it  to  be  the  "  wood  " 

alone  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  departs  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  agrees  with  tlie  lAX. 
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in  the  "  wilderness  of  Ziph "  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  hidden  (xxiii.  15,  19),  but  that  the 
Hebrew  teiin  is  different  (choresh  instead  of  r/aar). 
In  the  Onomasticon,  "  Arith"  is  said  to  have  then 
existed  west  of  Jerusalem. 

HAEHAI'AH  (n^^nnn  ;  'Apaxoi'os  ;  Araia). 
Uzziel  son  of  Charhaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

HAR'HAS(Dmn  ;  'Apas;  ^raas),  an  ancestor 
of  Shallum  the  husband  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as 
Hasrah. 

HAR'HUR  O-innn  ;  'Apovp;  Harhur).  Bene- 
Charchur  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh. 
vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  has 
become  AssuR,  Pharacim. 

HA'RIM  (Dnn).  1.  (Xapi'yS,  Alex.  Xap'i)^  ;  ] 
Harim),  a  priest  who  had  charge  of  the  third  divi- 
sion in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

2.  ('HpeV;  Alex. 'Hpii/u)  Bene-Harim,  probably 
descendants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  1017, 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  u. 
•IG  ;  Neh.  vii.  42).  '[Carme.]  The  name,  probably 
as  representing  the  family,  is  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  s.  5)  ;  and  amongst  the  priests  who  had  to 
put  away  their  ibreign  wives  were  five  of  the  sons  of 
Harim  (Ezr.  x.  21).  In  the  parallel  to  this  latter 
passage  in  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Annas. 

3.  ('Ape'.)  It  further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  fami- 
lies of  priests  "  who  went  up  with  Zenibbabel  and 
Jeshua,"  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants 
in  the  next  generation — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  fonner  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rehum  (Din  to 
Dm)  by  a  not  unfrequent  transposition  of  lettei-s. 
[Kehum.] 

4.  Another  family  of  Bene-Haiim,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  cap- 
tivity in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32  ;  Neh.  vii. 
35).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  a  place,  at  least  the  contiguous 
names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of  places. 
These  also  appear  among  those  who  had  manned 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).  [Eanes.] 

HA'EIPH(El"]n;  'Api'^.Alex.'ApeiV;  Hareph), 
a  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  the  "  heads  of  the 
people"  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19).  In  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Esdras,  Hariph  appears  as  JORAH 
and  AzEPHCRiTH  respectively.  An  almost  iden- 
tical name,  Hareph,  appears  in  the  lists  of  Judah 
as  the  father  of  Bethgader  [comp.  Hauuwiite]. 

HARLOT   (run,  often   with  HK'N,  n»"133, 

T  T         ■'  T     •   :  t" 

nCJ'Tp).     That  this  condition  of  persons  existed  in 


*  Ueylingr,  Observ.  Sao:  ii.  470,  Kri^plJQi  i-  e. 
Trai'SoKcvTpCa. 

''  Philo  {lib.  de  spec,  legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
■w)ioredom  was  punished  under  the  Mosaic  law  with 
stoning  ;  but  this  is  by  Selden  (de  Ux.  Ilcb.  iii.  18) 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

"  So  at  Corinth  were  1000  ii.(io6ov\oi  dedicated  to 
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the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen. 
xxrviii.  1 5.  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said  by 
the  Chaldee  paraph,  {ad  loc),  to  have  been  an  in- 
keeper,"  but  if  there  were  such  persons,  considering 
what  we  know  of  Cauaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii. 
27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if  women, 
have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids  (xix.  29) 
the  father's  compelling  his  daughter  to  sin,  but  does 
not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her 
part  without  his  complicity.  It  could  indeed  hai'dly 
be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
Deut.  xxii.  28,  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Male 
relatives'*  were  probably  allowed  a  practically  un- 
limited discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonour 
incurred  by  their  women's  uuchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xxi.  9,  regarding  the 
priest's  daughter,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abominations 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  way 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
which  indeed,  w'hen  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Michaelis,  iaics 
of  Moses,  art.  268).  Yet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  offerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conta- 
gion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 
abhor.  The  terai  nC^lp  (meaning  properly  "con- 
secrated") points  to  one  description  of  persons, 
and  that  n*"lD3  ("  strange  woman")  to  another,  of 
whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  tenn 
refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  •=  Astarte 
(Num.  XXV.  1  ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199  ;  Justin,  xviii. 
5  ;  Strabo  viii.  378,  xii.  559  ;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  6,  15; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
idolatry  progi'essed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel ;  hence  the  common  mention  of 
both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed  being  a 
metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21,  Ivii.  8  ;  Jer.  ii.  20  ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  2,  6  ;  Ez.  x^-i. 
xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14,  15,  v.  3). 
The  latter  class  would  gi-ow  up  with  the  growth  of 
great  cities  and  of  foreign  intei'course,  and  hardly 
could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes. 
As  regards  the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice, 
similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its 
earliest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  e.  g.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  by 
the  way  side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ez.  xvi.  16, 
25  ;  Bar.  vi.  43  ;<•  Petron.  Arb.  Sat.  xvi. ;  Juv. 
vi.  118  foil. ;  Dougtaei,  Analect.  Sacr.  Exc.  xxiv.). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
1 6  ;  Ecclus.  ix.  4).  Those  who  thus  published  their 
infamy  were  of  the  worst  repute,  others  had 
houses  of  resort,  and  both  classes  seem  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  ^ni.  8-12, 
xxiii.  28  ;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) ;  the  two  women,  1  K. 
iii.  16,  lived  as  Greek  hetaerae  sometimes  did  in 
a  house  together  (Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  s.  v. 
Hetaera).  The  banefril  fascination  ascribed  to 
them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23,  may  be  compared  with 

Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of  her  worship,   and 
similarly  at  Comana,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  11.  c). 

**  AifTat  at  yvvaiKe^  €K  ttj?  o&ov  tou9  irapiovTa<; 
fui'op7rofov<n  (Theophr.  Char.  xxxi.).  So  Catullus 
(Cann.  xxxvii.  Ifi)  speaks  conversely  of  semiiariu:: 
inoi'ch'js. 
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what  Chardin  says  of  similar  eflects  among   the 
young  nobility  of  Pei-sia  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  i.  163, 
eJ.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  xv.  30,  for  the  sums 
lavished  on  them  (ib.  1(52).     In  earlier  times  the 
price  of  a  kid  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great 
wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez. 
xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).     But  lust,  as  distinct  from 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement,  in  Prov.  vii.  1-t, 
15  (see  Dougtuei  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  foe),  where  the 
victim  is  fui-ther  allured  by  a  promised  sacrificial 
banquet  (comp.  Ter.^M«.iii.3).  The  "  harlots"  are 
classed  with  "  publicans,"  as  those  who  lay  under 
the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  x'xi.  32). 
No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  poly- 
gamy, and  consequently  lowered  the  estimate  of  mar- 
riage.    The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile 
converts  into  the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  allusions  to  the  subject  there 
occur",  1  Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11 :  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  3  ;  1  Tim.  i.  10.     The  decree,  Acts  xv.  29,  has 
occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  irofji/eia 
there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be  seen 
discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's    Observ.  Sacr.  ii. 
470,  foil. ;  Pchoettgen,  Ilor.  I/ebr.  i.  408  ;  Spencer 
■  and  Hammond,  ad  loc.     The  simplest  sense  however 
seems  the  most  probable.     The  children  of  such 
persons   were   held   in   contempt,   and   could    not 
exercise  pri\'ileges  nor  inherit  (John  viii.  41 ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).     On  the  general  subject 
Michaelis'  Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  v.  Art.  268 ;  Sel- 
den,   de    Ux.   Heb.    i.    16,  iii.    12,  and   de   Jxir. 
Natur.  V.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  quoted,  may  be  consulted.    [H.  H.] 
The   words   -IVrj")  nirfni,    a.  v.   "  and   they 
washed  his  armour"    (1   K.  xxii.  38)   should  be 
"  and  the  harlots  washed,"  which  is  not  only  the 
natural  rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus. 

.  HAENETHER  ("iS^in  ;  'Apva<pdp  ;  Har- 
ruipher),  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

HA'ROD,.  THE  WELL  OF  (ace.  "the  spring 
of  Charod,"  T"in  ^J?  ;  irrjyT]  'ApdS,  Alex,  t^v  yrjy 
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Taep  ;  fans  qui  vocahir  Harad),  a  spring  by  C^V) 
which  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  \\\.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  word,  slightly  altered, 
recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host — "  Who- 
soever is  fearful  and  trembling  (TlH,  chared)  let 
him  return"  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was.  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain :  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
woid  chared  (A.  V.  "  was  afraid  ")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot — Saul's 
last  encounter  with  the  Philistines — when  he  "  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  gi-eatly,"  at  the  sight 
of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  The  Ain 
Jalud,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would  identify 
Harod  (5".  Sr  P-),  is  very  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumsta,nces,  as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  forming  a  pool  of 
considerable  size,  at  which  great  numbers  might 
drink    (Kob.   ii.   323).     But    if  at    that    time    so 


copious,  would  it  not  have  been  seized  by  the 
Midianites  before  Gideon's  arrival?  However,  if 
the  Ain  Jalud  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark,  since  the  "  hill  of  Morch,"  the 
only  landmark  aflbrded  us  (vii.  1),  has  not  been 
recognised.  The  only  hill  of  Moreh  of  which  we 
have  any  cei-tain  knowledge  was  by  Shechem,  25 
miles  to  the  south.  If  Ain  Jalud  be  Harod,  then 
Jebel  Duhy  must  bo  Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalud  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  case  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  accjuire 
a  new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language  to 
another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a  similar 
process  after  the  anival  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gideon's  speech, 
as  above,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  change.    [G.] 

HA'RODITE,  THE  Cl'inn ;    b  'VovUlos, 

Alex.  'ApouSaTos  ;  de  Harodi),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  wan'iors  of  David's  guard, 
Shammah  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a  place  named  Harod,  either  that 
just  spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name 
appears  as  Harorite. 

HARO'EH  (ilS'in,  i.  e.  ha-Roeh  =  "  the  seer ;" 
'Apad),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  Ju'Iah  as  one  of  the  sons  of  "  Shobal,  father  of 
Kiijath-jearim"(lChr.ii.52).  The  Vulg.  translates 
this  and  the  following  words,  qui  vidcbat  dimidium 
requietionum.  A  somewhat  similar  name — Keaiah 
— is  given  in  iv.  2  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two. 

HARORITE,  THE  (nnnn  ;  b  'Apwpl, 
Alex.  0oSi ;  Arorites),  the  title  given  to  Sham- 
MOTII,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  27).  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minute 
discrepancies  which  exist  between  these  two  parallel 
lists.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  fjom  an 
exchange  of  1,  D,  for  "1,  R,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  date,  since  the  LXX.  is  in  agreement  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  there  are  other 
differences,  for  which  see  Shammah. 

HAEO'SHETH (n^hn,  Char6shcth,'Api(riie; 

Haroseth),  or  rather  "  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles," 
as  it  was  called  (probably  tor  the  same  reason  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  {el-Ihdeh),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera, 
captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Cana;m  (Judg.  iv.  2), 
whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  a.ssigiied 
to  the  children  of  Xaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  it;  and  it  was  the  point  to  which 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Barak  pursued  the 
discomfited  host  and  chariots  of  the  second  potentate 
of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  fiom  in- 
tennaniage  with  the  conquered  Canaanites,  the 
name  of  Sisera  became  afterwards  a  family  name 
(Ezr.  ii.  53).  Neither  is  it  iiTclevant  to  allude 
to  this  coincidence  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
effects  of  this  decisive  victory ;  for  Hazor,  once 
"  the  he.ad  of  all  those  kingdoms  "  (Josh.  xi.  6,  10), 
had  been  taken  and  burnt  by  .loshua ;  its  king, 
Jabin  I.,  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  whole  confe- 
deration ot'  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  broken  and 
slaughtered  in  the  t-elebiated  battle  of  the  watei's  of 
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Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5-14) — the  first  time  that  "  cha- 
riots and  horses  "  appear  in  array  against  the  in- 
vading host,  and  are  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
according  to  Divine  command,  under  Joshua ;  but 
which  subsequently  the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to 
face  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16-18)  ; 
and  which  Judah  actually  failed  before  in  the  Phi- 
listine plain  (Judg.  i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great 
difficulty  of  subduing  plains,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jordan,  beside  which  Harosheth  stood.  It  was  not 
till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  king, 
that  they  began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  " 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law  (Deut.  x\'ii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs 
2  Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  xviii.  4 ;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adonijah, 
1  K.  i.  5 ;  while  the  climax  was  reached  under  So- 
lomon, 1  K.  iv.  26.)  And  then  it  was  that  their 
decadence  set  in !  They  were  strong  in  faith,  when 
they  hamstrung  the  horses,  and  burned  the  chariots 
with  fire,  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of  Madon,  of  Shim- 
ron,  and  of  Achshaph  (Josh.  xi.  1).  And  yet  so 
rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious  leader 
was  no  more,  that  the  city  of  Hazor  had  risen  from 
its  rains ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  kings  of  ]\Ieso- 
potamia  and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.),  who  were  both 
of  them  foreign  potentates,  another  Jabin,  the  ter- 
ritory of  whose  ancestors  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake  off  the  dominion 
of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inheritance.  But  the 
victory  won  by  Deborah  and  Barak  was  well  worthy 
of  the  song  of  triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v.), 
and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  after- 
wai-ds  attached  to  it  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9-10).  The  whole 
territorv  was  giadually  won  back,  to  be  held  per- 
manently, as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24)  ;  at  all 
events  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth, 
or  the  Canaanites  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 

The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  by  any  modem  traveller.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HARP  ("1133  ;  Kinnor),  in  Greek  Kivvvpa,  or 
Kivvpa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the  Gemian 
Knarren,  "  to  produce  a  shrill  tone"  (Liddell  and 
Scott).  Gesenius  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  1133  is 
derived  from  "133,  "  an  unused  onomatopoetic  root 
which  means  to  give  forth  a  tremulous  and  stridu- 
lous  sound,  like  that  of  a  string  when  touched  ". 
The  kinnor  was  the  national  instrument  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  well  known  throughout  Asia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  earliest 
instrument  with  which  man  was  acquainted,  as 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention, 
together  with  that  of  the  23-"iy,  Ugah,  incorrectly 
translated  "organ"  in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  antediluvian 
period  (Gen.  iv.  21).  Dr.  Kalisch  (Hist,  and  Crit. 
Com.  on  the  Old  Test.)  considers  Kinnor  to  stand  for 
the  whole  class  of  stringed  instruments  {Neginoth), 
a-s  Uijah,  says  he,  "  is  the  type  of  all  wind  instru- 
ments." Writers  who  connect  the  Kivvpa  with 
Kivvp6s  (wailing),  Kivvpo^iai  (I  lament),  conjec- 
ture that  this  instrument  was  only  employed  by 
the  Greeks  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  distress.  If 
this  v,'ere  the  case  with  the  Greeks  it  wa.s  far  dif- 
ferent with  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  the  kinnor 
sen'ed  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  cheerful- 
ness and  mirth  as  well  as  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving   to   the    Supreme    Being   (Gen.    xxxi.   27 ; 
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1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  2  Chr.  xx.  28;  Ps.  xxxiii.  2), 
and  was  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  in  times  of  pri- 
vate or  national  atfliction.  The  Jewish  bard  finds 
no  employment  for  the  kinnor  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  but  describes  it  as  put  aside  or 
suspended  on  the  willows  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2)  ;  and  in 
like  manner  Job's  harp  "  is  changed  into  mourn- 
ing" (xxx.  31)  whilst  the  hand  of  grief  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  The  passage  "  my  bowels  shall 
sound  like  a  hai-p  for  Moab"  (Is.  xvi.  11)  has  im- 
pressed some  biblical  critics  with  the  idea  that  the 
kinnor  had  a  lugubrious  sound  ;  but  this  is  an 
error,  since  IDiT"  "11333  refers  to  the  vibration  of 
the  chords  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
(Gesen.  and  Hitzig,  in  Comment.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a  gi'eat  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shilte 
Haggibborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modem 
harp ;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar  ;  and 
St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta  ;  and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Hieronymus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms.  Josephns  records 
{Antiq.  vii.  12,  §3)  that  the  kinnor  had  ten  strings,  , 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum  ;  others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Shilte  Haggib- 
borim it  is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus's 
statement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  con- 
clusive, as  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10), 
that  David  played  on  the  kinnor  with  his  hand.  As 
it  is  reasonable  to  sujipose  that  there  was  a  smaller 
and  a  larger  kinnor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sometimes 
played  by  the  Israelites  whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x. 
5),  the  opinion  of  Munk — -'on  jouait  peut-etre  des 
deux  manieres,  suivant  les  dimensions  de  I'instru- 
ment " — is  '  well  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Talmud  (Mass.  Be'rachoth)  has  preserved  a  curious 
tradition  to  the  eflect  that  over  the  bed  of 
David,  facing  the  north,  a  kinnor  was  suspended, 
and  that  when  at  midnight  the  north  wind 
touched  the  chords  they  vibrated,  and  produced 
musical  sounds. 

The  n^3''r3K'n  ^J?  1133— '■■  harp  on  the  She- 
minith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21) — was  so  called  fi-om  its 
eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including  the 
author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim,  identify  the  woi'd 
"  Sheminith  "  with  the  octave;  but  it  would  in- 
deed be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
understood  the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  modern  times.  [Sheminith.]  The 
skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnor  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  efi'ect  of  whose  performances,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  "  Schools  of  the 
P'ophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marvellous  (comp. 
1  Sam.  X.  5  ;  x^^.■23,  and  xix.  20).     [D.  W.  M.] 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
.xii.  31,1  Chr.  xx.  3  (j^nfl),  is  probably  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  "  to  haiTOw  " 
(ilb').  Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11, 
expresses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  far  analogous  to  our  han'owing,  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
"a  harrow,"  is  very  doubtful.  In  modem  Pales- 
tine, oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the 
clods,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is 
dragged  over  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if 
use<.I,  occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  com- 
mitted to  the  soil.  [See  Agricitlture.]  [H.  H.] 


HARSH A 
HAR'SHA  (NL'hn  ,  'Aptrd  ;  Ilarsa).  Bone- 
Chareha  were  amoncr  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
52  ;  Neh.  vii.  54).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Esdras 
the  name  is  Charea. 

HART  (*?»«  ;  eXacpos  ;  cervits).  The  hart  is 
reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15, 
xiv.  5,  XV.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted 
as  well  as  from  1  K.iv.  23,  to  have  been  commonly 
killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes  an  apt  com- 
parison in  Is.  XXXV.  6,  though  in  this  respect  the 
hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1  the  feminine  termination  of 
the  verb  renders  an  emendation  necessary :  we  must 
therefore  substitute  the  hind  ;  and  again  in  Lam. 
i.  6  the  true  reading  is  D''7'N,  "  rams  "  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  proper  name  Ajalon  is 
derived  from  ai/ijal,  and  implies  that  harts  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'RUIVI  (Dnn  ;  'laplv,  Alex,  'lapeifi ;  Arum). 
A  name  occurring  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  por- 
tions of  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  in  which  Coz  is 
said  to  have  begotten  "  the  families  of  Aharhel  son 
of  Harum"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

HARU'MAPH  (PlJO-lin;  'Epo-^ac^;  Haro- 
mnph),  father  or  ancestor  of  Jedaiah,  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 
HARUTHITE,  THE  ("ennn  ;  6  Xapai- 
(piriX,  Alex.  'Apovrpl):  the  designation  of  Shepha- 
tiahu,  one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  when  he  was  in  distress  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 
The  JIasorets  read  the  word  Hariphite,  and  point 
it  accordingly,  ''S"'^n. 

HA'RUZ  (fnn ;  'Apovs  ;  Rams),  a  man  of 
Jotbah,  father  of  Meshullemeth,  queen  of  JIanasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amon  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  .\xi.  19). 
HARVEST.  [Agriculture.] 
HASADFAH  (n^lpn  ;  'Ao-a5io;  Hasadia), 
one  of  a  group  of  five  persons  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  roj-al  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20), 
apparently  sons  of  Zembbabel,  the  leader  of  the 
return  fi-o'm  Babylon.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  latter  half  o'f  the  family  was  born  after  the 
restoration,  since  some  of  the  names,  and  amongst 
them  this  one — "  beloved  of  Jehovah  " — appear  to 
embody  the  hopeful  feeling  of  that  time. 

HASENU'AH  (nX?Dn,  i.  e.  has-Semiah  ; 
Waivov,  Alex. ' Afftxvova  ;  Asana),  a  Benjamite,  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 
The  name  is  really  Senuah,  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed. 

HASHABI'AH  (H^l^n,  and  with  final  u, 
•in''3t^^n;  'A(ra;8ioj, 'Atre^io';  Hasabias,  Hasebia), 
a  name  signifying  "  regarded  of  Jehovah,"  much  in 
request  among  the  Levites,  especially  at  the  date 
of  the  return  fiom  Babylon. 

1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  sou  of  Amaziah,  in  the  line 
of  Ethan  the  singer  (I  Chr.  vi.  45  ;  heb.  30  i. 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14). 

3.  Chashabiahu  :  another  Levite,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (the  si.\th  is  omitted 
here,  but  is  supplied  iu  vei-.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the    service  of  the  house  of  God  undi-r 

'  This  i.s  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word 
eher  (beyond)  is  used  for  the  west  side  of  Jordan.    To 
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David's  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3).  and  had  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  Chashabiahu:  one  of  the  Hebronites,  i.  e. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30} 
He  and  the  1700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super- 
intendence for  King  David  over  business  both  sacred 
and  secular  on  the  west »  of  Jordan.  Possibly  this 
is  the  same  person  as 

5.  The  son  of  Kemuel,  who  was  '•  prince"  (IK')  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  17). 

6.  Chashabiahu:  another  Levite,  one  of  the 
"chiefs"  (^"ib')  of  his  tribe,  who  ofl^ciated  for 
King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assabias. 

7.  A  Jlerarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  In  1  Esdras  the  name 
is  ASEIJIA. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of  the 
same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).    In  1  Esdi-as  the  name 

is  ASSANIAS. 

9.  "  Ruler"  (lb*)  of  half  the  circuit  or  environs 
("n^Q)  of  Keilah  ;  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
(Neh.  X.  11).  Probably  this  is  the  person  named 
as  one  of  the  "  chiefs  "  (^JJ'Wl)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  retnni  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  con-espondence  be- 
tween the  lists'in  this  chapter  and  those  in  1  Chr. 
ix. — and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse  compared 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  14— it  does  not  appear  that  they 
can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  the 
times  after  the  captivity,  while  that  in  Chronicles 
refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark  at 
Jerasalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp. 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabei-nacle  was  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attendants 
on  the  Temple  ;  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua,"'that  is  in  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  from  the  capti\-ity  (Neh.  xii. 
21;  comp.  1,  10,  26). 

HASHAB'NAH  (^316^'^  ;  'Zaaa^avi  ;  III- 
sehna),  one  of  the  chief  ("  fieads  ")  of  the  "  people  " 
(i.  e.  the  lavmen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  at  the 
same  time  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

HA'SHABNI'AH  (n^:3K'n  ;  'AcraPavia,  Alex. 
'Acrfiafia  ;  Hasebonia,  Hiisehiua).  1.  Father  of 
Hattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jera- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  10).  ,       ax  ■  .  A 

2.  A  Levite  who  was  among  those  who  othciatert 
at  the  giait  fast  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  when 
the  cov'enant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix.  5).  This  and 
several  other  names  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.  

remove  the  anomaly,  our  translators  have  rendered  it 

"  on  this  side." 
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HASHBADA'NA  (n3'^3£J>n  ;  'AcraiSaS^ct ; 
Hasbadana),  one  of  the  men  (probably  Levites) 
who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  Jerasalem  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA'SHEM  [p^n  ;  'Ao-d/x ;  Asom).  The  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  we  find  "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan." 
After  a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides 
that  the  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni"  {Dissertation,  198-203). 

HASHMAN'NIM  (n''3Wn  ;  TrpeViSeis  ;  le- 
gati).  This  word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebi-ew  of 
Ps.  Ixviii.  31  :  "  Hashmannim  (A.  V.  "princes") 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Gush  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God."  In  order  to  render  tliis  word 
"  princes,"  or  the  like,  modem  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis,  pre- 

served  in  the  modern  Arabic      .'t.^;^^.  "  the  two 

Ashmoons,"  seems  to  us  more  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight ;  the  sound  of  the  signs  'for  eight, 
however,  we  take  alone  from  the  Coptic,  and  Brugsch 
reads  them  Sesennu  {Geog.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  219, 
220),  but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  gi-ounds. 

The  Coptic  form  is  CUJULO'Jf  11  Kj  "  the  two 
Shmoons,"  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name  and  signifies  Hermo- 
polites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Heimes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom  ;  and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  Egyptians  should  come  to  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  distant  Cushites.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HASHM0'NAH(n3b*i?'n:  SeA.uojw;  Alex. 
' Pi.<Ti\ix<)iva :  Hesinoivj),  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Xum.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before  Moseroth, 
which,  from  xx.  28  and  Deut.  x.  6,  was  near  Mt. 
Hor  ;  this  tends  to  indicate  the  localitv  of  Hash- 
monah.  '  [H.  H.] 

HA'SHUB  (n-lK^n,  i.  e.  Cha.sshub  ;  'Atroy/B  : 
Asnh').  The  reduplication  of  the  Sh  h;rs  been  over- 
looked in  the  A.  V.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with 
that  elsewhere  coiTectly  given  as  Hassucb. 

1.  A  son  of  Pahath'Moab  who  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  .lerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  11). 

2.  Another  m!in  who  assisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  name  is  mentioned  again  anions  the 
heads  of  the  "  people "  (that  is  the  laymen)  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 
It  may  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15).  In  1  Chi. 
ix.  14,  he  appears  again  as  Hasshuu. 

HASHU'BAH  (nnC'n  ;  'A(Tov$i,  Alex.  'Ao-e- 
fld;  Ilasaba),  the  first  of  a  group  of  five  men, 
apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  family  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  For  a  suggestion  concerning 
these  persons,  see  Hasadiah. 

HA'SHUM  (DK'ri;  'Ao-ou/i, 'Ho-a/u  ;  Ascm). 

1.  Bene-Clmshum,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  cjime  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (I'^zr.  ii.  19  ;    Neh.  vii.  22).     Seven    men  of 
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them  had  married  foreign  wives  fiom  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of  the 
family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

2.  CAffiifi ;  Asuin.^  The  name  occurs  amongst 
the  piiests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congi'egation  (Neh.  viii. 
4).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  44  the  name  is  given  corruptly 

as  LOTHASUBUS. 

HASHU'PHA  (XS'P'n  ;  'A(T<pd),  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  is 
accurately  Hasupha,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.    [Asipiia.] 

HAS'EAH  (mpn  ;  'Apds,  Alex.  'Effaepv  ; 
Hasra),  the  fonn  in  which  the  name  Harhas  is 
given  in  2  Chr.  x.xxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (nKJE)!]  ;  'Affavd ;  Asnaa). 
The  Bene-has-senaah  rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  tlie 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerasalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The 
name  is  doubtless  that  of  the  place  mentioned  in 
Ezr.  ii.  35,  and  Neh.  vii.  38 — Sesaah,  with  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article.  Perhaps  it  has 
some  comiexion  with  the  rock  or  cliff  Seneh  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4). 

HASSH'UB  (n-ltJ'n  ;  'Arrti^ ;  Assuh),  a  Me- 
rarite Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).  He  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  same  genealogy ;  but  here  the 
A.  V.  have  given  the  name  as  Hashub. 

HASU'PHA  (KQ-lbn ;  'A(Tov<pd  ;  Hasupha). 
Bene-Chasupha  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 
In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Hashupha  ;  in  Esdras  it  is  Asipha. 

HA'TACH  C^nn  ;  'Axpaeaws,  Alex.  'Axpa- 
6f6s  ;  Athacli),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlams"')  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  in  immediate 
attendance  on  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9,  10).  The 
LXX.  alters  ver.  5  to  rhv  evvovxov  avTTJs. 

HA'THATH  (nnn  ;  'AOde  ;  Ilathat),  a  m.an 
in  the  genealogy  of  judah ;  one  of  the  sons  of  0th- 
niel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known  judge  of  Israel 
(1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

HAT'IPHA  (KD^pn;  'ATov(pd,  'ATL<pd;  Hn- 
tipha).  Bene-Chatipha  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  fiom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  54;   Neh.  vii.  56).     [Atipha.1 

HAT'ITA  (ND'pn  ;  'Anrd  ;  Hatita).  Bene- 
Chatita  were  among  the  "porters"  or  "children 
of  the  porters"  (D''~lyC;^'^,  i.  e,  the  gate-keepers), 
a  division  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii. 
45).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HATTIL  ('^''pn  ;  'At'iK,  'Ztt-1,\,  Alex.  'At- 
t('A  ;  Hatil).  Bene-Chattil  were  among  the 
"  children  of  Solomon's  slaves"  who  came  back 
from  captivity  with  ZeiTibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).     [Hagia.] 

HAT'TUSH  (K'-ltDH  ;  -S-arrovs,  'Attovs  ; 
Ilattns).  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
a])parcntly  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Shechaniah  "  (1  Chr. 
iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  geneiation  from  Ze- 
rubbabel. A  person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  the  "  sous  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,"  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journi'V 
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from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  2),  whither 
Zerubbahel  himself  had  also  come  oiilv  seventy 
or  eighty  years  before  (Ezr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed  in 
another  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  have  actually 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  xii.  2-).  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
in  1  Chr.  iii.,  Lord  A.  HeiTey  proposes  to  read  the 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
of  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
identical  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pro- 
posals the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  H.'s  Genealogies, 
103,307,  322,  &c.     [Lettus;  Suechaniah.] 

2.  {'AttovO)  Son  of  Hashabniah  ;  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  fNeh.  iii.  10). 

HAURAiSr  (pin  ;  Avpavlns  ;  Auran  ;  Arab. 

.  ^!,»:5>.),  a  province  of  Palestine  twice  mentioned 

by  Ezekiel  in  defining  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16,  18).  Had  we 
no  other  data  for  deteranining  its  situation  we 
should  conclude  from  his  words  that  it  lay  north  of 
Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Greek  pro- 
vince of  Auranitis,  and  the  modern  Hauran.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  lin,  Hur, 
"  a  hole  or  cave  ;"  the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants,  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderers.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Aura- 
nitis in  connexion  with  Trachonitis,  Batanaea,  and 
Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  {B.  J.  i.  20,  §4  ;  ii.  17,  §4). 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpaxovirihos  X'^P"  referred 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  suliject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  Batanaea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  gi-eat  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
The  surface  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syria.  Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  rained.  The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of 
gi-eat  thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  doors  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's  Five 
Tears  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.).  Some  Arab  geogra- 
phers have  described  the  Hauran  as  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  Vit.  Sal.  ed.  Schult. 
p.  70  ;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  s.  v.) ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  is  applied  by  those  at  a  distance 
to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaulcin ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  define  it  as  above.      [J.  L.  P.] 

HAVI'LAH  (n^^in;  Ei.iA.tJ,  EueiAcJ:  He- 
Vila).  1.  A  son  of  Ciish  (Gen.  x.  7);  and  2. 
a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Vai-ious  theories  have  been 
advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples.  It  appears 
to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks  settled  in  the 
same  country,  and  there  intemiarried  ;  thus  receiving 
one  name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  to  decide 
whether  in  such  in.stances  the  settlements  were  con- 
temporaneous, or  whether  new  immigrants  took  the 
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name  of  the  older  settlers.  In  the  case  of  Havilah, 
it  seems  that  tlie  Cushite  people  of  this  name  foimed 
the  westenmiost  colony  ot  Cush  along  the  south  of 
Arabia,  and  tha^  the  Joktanites  were  an  earlier  colo- 
nization.    It  is  conmiouly  thought  that  the  district 

-  o  ^ 
of  Khiiwlun  {     Sj^),  in   the  Yemen,  preseiTes 

the  trace  of  this  ancient  people  ;  and  the  similarity 

of  name  (—  being  interchangeable  with  fl,  and  the 

termination  being  redundant),  and  the  gi-oup  of 
Joktanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifi- 
cation probable.  Niebuhr  states  that  there  are 
two  Khawlans  {Pescr.  270,  280),  and  it  has  hence 
been  argued  by.some  that  we  have  thus- the  Cushite 
and  the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  Khdwldn, 
however,  is  a  town,  and  not  a  large  and  well- 
known  district  like  the  fii-st,  or  more  northern  one  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  based  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is 
mmecessary,  if  the  theoiy  of  a  double  settlement 
be  adopted.      There  is  also  another  town  in  the 

Yemen  called  Hiiuldn  (    ,  Vt-^) 

The  district  of  Khawlan  lies  between  the  city  of 
San'a  and  the  Hijaz,  i.  e.  in  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  from  Khawlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan  ' 
[Joktan]  (Mardsid,  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahlan,  brother  of  Himyer  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  113, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite  ;  and  the  difference 
between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settlei-, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointing  to 
a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a  distinct 
preservation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a  coiTect  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawlan  is  a  tertile  territory,  embracing  a 
large  part  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia ;  mountainous ; 
with  plenty  of  water ;  and  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  better  known  to 
both  ancients  and  moderns  than  the  rest  of  the 
Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  It 
adjoins  Nejran  (the  district  and  town  of  that  name), 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  gi'eat  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
before  the  Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the 
year  523  of  our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  121, 
seqq.').  For  the  Chaulanitae,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  IChawlau 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2  :  the  place  named  may  be  a  town  or  country 
called  after  them  ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the  rivers 
of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  the  LXX.  render  it,  fol- 
lowing appaiently  the  last  supposition,  Eui'AaT  in 
both  instances,  according  to  their  sjjelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Those  who  separate  the  Cushite  and  Jokt;mite 
Havilah  eithei-  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khaw- 
lans (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the  north 
of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed  argument 
derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  and 
findincr  the  name  in  that  of  the  XavKo-raioi  (Er,-v. 

3  D     ~ 
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tosth.  ap.  Strabo,  xvi.  767),  between  the  Nabata«i 
and  the  Agraei,  and  in  that  of  the  towi  of  XXj».s>. 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  342).  A 
Joktanite  settlement  so  far  north  is  however  very 
improbable.  They  discover  1  in  the  Avalitae  on 
the  African  coast  (Ptol.  iv.  7  ;  An-ian,  Peripl.  263, 
ed.  Miiller),  the  modern  name  of  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Avalatis  being,  says  Gesenius,  Zeylah^Zu- 
weylah  =  Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  three  times 
in  Gen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  But  Gesenius 
seems  to  haye  overlooked  the  tme  orthography  of 
the   name  of  the  modern   country,  which  is  not 
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the  play  which  it  atfords  with  Wy^"^,  "  ass-colts." 
[J air;  Bashax-havoth-jair.].  [G.] 

HAWK  ()^3  ;  Upai  ;  accipiter).  The  Hebrew 
iietz  is  e.xpressive  of  strong  and  rapid  flight,  and  is 
therefore  highly  appropriate  to  the  hawk :  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Latin  name  nisus  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  liawk  is  noticed  as  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  16  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  1 5),  and  as  "  stretching  her  wings  toward 
the  south  "  (Job  xxxix.  26)— an  e.xpression  which 
has  been  variously  miderstood  as  referring  either  to 
the  migi-atory  habits  of  the  bird,  one  species  alone 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  respect 
(Plin.  X.  9)  ;  or  to  its  moulting  and  seeking  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  in  consequence  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  iii.  9) ;  or  lastly  to  the  opinion  pievalent 
in  ancient  times  that  it  was  the  only  bird  whose 
keen  eye  could  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
(Aolian,  //.  A.  x.  14).  The  hawk,  though  not 
migratory  in  our  country,  is  so  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  common  in 
Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Egypt 
one  species  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  fiequently 
appears  on  the  ancient  monuments.       [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'ZAEL  ("pxrn  ,  'ACa-/?^  ;  Hazael)  was  a 
king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned  from  about  B.C. 
886  to  li.C.  840.  He  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  person  in  a  high  position  at  the  court  ot 
Benhadad,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisha, 
when  that  prophet  visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if 
he  would  recover  fiom  the  malady  under  which  he 
was  sufi'ering.  Elisha's  answer  that  Benhadad  might 
recover,  but  icould  die,  and  his  announcement  to 
Hazael  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syria, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint 
Hazael  king — led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by 
his  ambitious  servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the 
throne  (2  K.  viii.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeho- 
ram  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of 
Ramoth-Gilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and 
destructive  war  was  being  waged  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  [See 
Damascds.]  Benhadad  had  recently  suffered 
several  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyi-ian 
king;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war 
was  speedily  renewed.  Hazael  took  up  a  position 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  but  was  there 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  him  with 


jj^  •  ,  with  a  final  letter  vei-y  rarely 
added  to  the  Hebrew.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAVI'LAH  (Gen.  ii.  11).  [Eden,  p.  484.] 
HA'VOTH-JATR  (y^)  H-in,  i.  e.  Chawoth 
.Tair  ;  iiravXeis  and  Kci/uai  'Id'ip,  QavtiO  ;  ricus, 
Avoth  Jair,  vicidm  Jair),  certain  villages  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Baslian.  The  word 
Cha^Tah,  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  this  con- 
nexion only,  is  periiaps  best  explained  by  the  similar 
term  in  modern  Arabic,  which  denotes  a  small  col- 
lection of  huts  or  hovels  in  a  country  place  (see 
the  citations  in  Gesenius,  Thes.  451  ;  and  Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  App.  §84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  "  the  small  towns  ;"  but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead — which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe — and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
Ha\'Aoth-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said 
that  Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the 
boundary  of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth- 

iair."     Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there 

must  be  a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Maacathite,"  in 

which  they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing 

to  justify  the  plural  "  them."     (3.)  In  the  records 

of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23 

(A.  v.,  m  both  "towns  of  Jair"),  the  Havvoth- 

jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 

sixty  "  cities"  (□''"Ij?).     In  1   K.  iv.  13  they  are 

named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 

geber,  next  in  order  to  th-e  "  sixty  great  cities  "  of 

Argob.     There  is   apparently   some   confusion    in 

these  different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities 

really   consisted   of,    and   if  the  intei-pretation    of 

Chav vail  given  above  be  correct,  the  application  of  I  gji-eat   loss^   killing    16,000    of  his   waniors,   and 


the  word  "  city"  to  such  transient  erections  is  re^ 
markable  and  puzzling.  Perhaps  tlie  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir, 
rendered  "  city,"  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed  their 
original  condition,  and  had  become  more  important, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country  with  more 
than  one  place  still  designated  ;is  a  "hamlet,"  though 
long  since  a  populous  town.  (4.)  No  less  doubtful 
is  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  22 
they  are  specified  as  twenty-three,  but  iu  Judg.  x. 
4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  the 
allusion  is  to  a  second  Jair,  liy  whose  thirty  sons 
they  were  governed,  and  for  whom  the  original  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased.  The  word  D^"l^y, 
"cities,"  is  perhaps  employed  here  for  the  sake  of 


capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.  Three  yeais 
later  the  Assyrians  once  more  entered  Syria  in 
force ;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted  and 
helped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.  After 
this,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more 
expeditions  into  these  parts  for  about  a  century. 
The  Syrians  rapidly  recovered  their  losses ;  and  to- 
wards" the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  led 
them  against  the  Israelites  (about  B.C.  860),  whom 
he  "  smote  in  all  their  coasts"  (2  K.  x.  32),  thus 
accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii. 
12).  His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  he  ravaged  "  all  the  land  of  Gilead, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Manassites, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  bv  the  river  Arnon,  even 
Gilead  and  Bashan"  (ibid.  x.  33).  After  this  he 
seems    fo  have    held   the   kingdom  of  Israel    in    a 
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species  of  subjection  (ibid.  xiii.  3-7,  and  22)  ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  even  threatened  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii. 
17 ;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews  in  an  engagement 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  tlie 
city,  when  Joash  induced  him  to  retire  by  present- 
ing him  with  "  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
king's  house"  (2  K.  xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  yeai-  B.C.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24), 
having  reigned  46  yeais.  He  left  his  crown  to  his 
son  Benhadad  (ibid.).  [G.  R.] 

HAZAI'AH  (nnn  ;  'OCia  ;  Hazia),  a  man  of 
Judah  of  the  family  of  the  Shilonites  (A.  V.  "  Shi- 
loni"),  or  descendants  of  Shelah  (Xeh.  xi.  5). 

HA'ZAR-ADDAE,  &c.     [Hazer.] 

HAZAEMA'VETH   (niO-IVn  ;     2ap^cJ0  ; 

Asarmoth  ;  "  the  court  of  death,"  Ges.),  the  third, 

in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).     The 

name  is  preserved,  almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic 

Hadramdid      (,". .  y^^^^      and      Hadrumdwt 

(J^  J  o  - 
{^Cj^^>*£1^)'>  *""'  ^^^  appellation  of  a  province 
and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  ideu- 
tifiiation  of  the  settlement  of  HazaiTnaveth  is  accepted 
by  Biblical  scholai-s  as  not  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occun-ence  of  the  name,  but  is 
supported  by  the  proved  fact  that  Joktan  settled  in 
the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion, and  by  the  identirication  of  the  names  of  several 
others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  province  of  Hadia- 
mawt  is  situate  east  of  the  modern  Yemen  (anciently, 
as  shown  in  Arabia,  the  limits  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula),  extending  to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and 
Malireh.  Its  capital  is  Shib^m,  a  very  ancient  city, 
of  which  the  native  writers  give  curious  accounts, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbdt,  Zafari  [Sephar], 
and  Kisheem,  trom  whence  a  gi-eat  trade  was  carried 
on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and  Africa.  Ha- 
dramawt  itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast 
to  the  contiguous  sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf, 
where  lived  the  gigantic  race  of  'A'd),  is  partly 
mountainous,  with  watered  valleys,  and  is  still 
celebrated  for  its  frankincense  (El-Idreesee,  ed. 
Jomard,  i.  p.  54 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  24.5),  exporting 
also  gum-iuabic,  myiTh,  diagon's  blood,  and  aloes, 
the  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotra, 
which  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sheykh  of  Kesheem 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c.  et  seq.).  The  early  kings  of  Ha- 
dramawt  were  Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Yaai-ub,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs  generally ;  and  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  were  separately  descended  from  Hazarmaveth. 
They  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
powerful  kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were 
subdued  at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  '"bu-Khaldoon, 
ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  135,  seqq.).  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  call  the  people  of  Hadramawt,  variously, 
Chatramotitae,  Chatrammitae,  &c. ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mitae,  &c.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descendants 
of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested) ;  while  the 
native  appellation  of  an  inhabitant,  Hadiamee,  comes 
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*  In  2  K.  XX.  4,  the  Masorets  (Keri)  have  substi- 
tuted nvn   (A.  V.  "  court ")  for  the   liyn  of  the 


very  near  Adramitae  in  sound.  The  modern  people, 
although  mixed  with  other  races,  are  strongly  charac- 
terized by  fierce  fanatical,  and  restless  dispositions. 
They  are  enterprising  merchants,  well  known  for 
their  trading  and  traveUing  propensities.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAZEL  (T-1?).  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
"  poplar"  and  "chestnut,"  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  luz  ;  in 
favour  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Luther, 
and  others  ;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  Gese- 
nius  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the 
LXX.,  Kapvov,  is  equally  applicable  to  either.  We 
think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both  because 
the  Arabic  word  luz  is  undoubtedly  the  "  almond- 
troe,"  and  because  there  is  another  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  egoz  (TUX),  which  is  applicable 
to  the  hazel .  The  strongest  argument  on  the  other 
side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  another  word, 
shdked  (TpE^),  having  reference  to  the  almond  ;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the 
fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word  under  discussion  to 
the  tree :  Rosenmiiller  identifies  the  shaked  with  the 
cultivated,  and  luz  with  the  wild  almond-tree.  For 
a  description  of  the  almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that 
subject.  The  Hebrew  term  appears  as  a  pre  per  name 
in  Luz,  the  old  appellation  of  Bethel.      [W.  L.  B.] 

HAZELELPO'NI  CJIS^^-Vn  ;  'T£.(T-n\ifi&div , 
Alex.  ''Ecr7]A\e\(pwu ;  Asalelphuni),  the  sister  of 
the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article  prefixed, 
and  is  accurately  "  the  Tzelelponite,"  as  of  a  family 
rather  than  an  individual. 

HA'ZER  (l^in,  i.  e.  Chatzer,  from  IVn,  to 
surround  or  enclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  imfi-e- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"court"  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace"  or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topogiaphically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  "  villages "  of  people  in  a  rowing 
and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-pennanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modern  Ai-abs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12) — and  the  settled, 
peiTnanent,  town. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. — 

1.  In  the  plural,  Hazeriji,  and  Hazeroth, 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  "village"  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are  the 
places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on 
the  confines  of  civihsed  country  : — 

1.  Hazae-ADDAR  ("T^X  "l^*n  ;  iiravMs  WpdS, 
2apo5a,  Alex.  'ASSapa  ;  Villa  nomine  Adar,  Ad- 
(/«/■),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel, 
between  Kadesh-b;uuea  and  Azmon  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).     In  the  specification  of  the  south  boundary  of 


original  text.     The  same  change  should  probably  be 
made  in  Jer.  xii.  7.     [See  Ishmael,  6.] 
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the  country  actually  possessed  (Josh.  xv.  3),  the 
name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar  (A.  V. 
Adar),  and  an  additional  place  is  named  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encountered  in  moilein  times. 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Hazar-addar  was  identical  with  Arad,  a  Canaanite 
city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  presence  of 
the  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forbids  such  an  inference. 

2.  Hazar-enan  (p-y  nvn  =  "  village  of 
springs;"  'Apcrevaiv,  Alex.  'Kaepvdtv,  av\-r]  rod 
Aivav;  Villa  Enan,  Atrbnn  Emm),  the  place  at 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised 
to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num. 
xx.\iv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary  commence 
(10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy (xlvii.  17,  .xlviii.  1)  of  what  the  ultimate 
extent  of  the  laud  will  be.  These  boundaries  are 
traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify  Hazar- 
enan  with  Kurijetein  —  "  the  two  cities,"  a  vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus, 
the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  apparently 
being  the  presence  at  Kuryetcin  of  "  large  foiin- 
taius,"  the  only  ones  in  that  "  vast  region,"  a  cir- 
cumstance with  wiiichthe  name  of  Hazar-enan  well 
agrees  (Porter,  D  anascKS,  i.  252,  ii.  358).  The 
great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body  of 
Palestine  is  the  main  impediment  to  the  reception 
of  this  identification. 

3.  Hazar-GAPDAH  (rT'lil  "IVn  ;  Alex.  'Airep- 
yaSSd;  Aser-Gadda),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27),  named 
between  Moladah  and  Heshmon.  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Onomasticon, 
or  in  any  of  the  modern  travellers.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  a  site  named  Jurrah  is  marked  as  close 
to  Molada  (El-Milli),  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form  by  the 
change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  R. 

4.  Hazar-hat-ticon  (JD'^Fin  "IVH ;  AlK)} 
Tov  '%avvav\  Domiis  Tichon),  a  place  named  in 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundai'ies  of 
the  laud  (Ez.  xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on  the 
boundary  (?-13^  ?*{)  of  Hauran.  It  is  not  yet 
known. 

5.  Hazar-shual  (^yiCi'  "l^'n  =  "fox-village;" 
Xo\a(reai\a.,  'ApffuiXd,  'Effepffovdx,  Alex.  'Aaap- 
(TovXd  ;  Ilasertmal,  Hasnrsnliat),  a  town  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah,  lying  between  Hazar- 
gaddah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  3  ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion after  the  I'eturn  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
recovered;  but  in- Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a 
site,  Saireh,  is  marked  at  about  the  right  spot, 
and  which  may  be  a  coiTuption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored ;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most 
interesting  information. 

6.  Hazar-SUSAII  (HD-ID  "IVPl  =  "horse-vil- 
lage ;"  'S.apffovffiv,  Alex.  ' Affepffovffifi),  one  of  the 
"cities"  allotted  to  Simenu  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  tenitory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it 
nor  its  companion  Bkth-marcabotii,  the  "house 
of  chariots,"  are  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xv.,  but  they  arc  included  in 
those  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express 


*  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re- 
versed the  two  variations  of  the  name.     In  Genesis, 
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,  statement  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  the 

1  time  of  David.     This  appears  to  invalidate  Pro- 

■  fessor  Stanley's  suggestion  (<?.  <^  P.  160)  that  they 

i  were  the  depots  for  the  trade  with  Egypt  in  cha- 

j  riots  and  horses,  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 

I  Solomou.     Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  else 

to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  situated,  as  these 

j  were,   in  the  Bedouin  country,   where   a   chariot 

I  must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horses 

i  seem  carefully  excluded  fiom  the  possessions  of  the 

inhabitants — "  camels,   sheep,    oxen,    and    asses  " 

(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).    In  truth  the  difficulty  arises  only 

on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  Hebrew,  and 

that  they  aie  to  be   interpreted  accordingly.     It 

would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to  be  in  the 

former  language  of  the  country,  adopted  by  the 

Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a  meaning  in 

Hebrew.     This  is  exactly  the  process  which  the 

Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undeigone  from 

the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well  known 

to  have  occun'ed  in  all  languages,  though  not  yet 

recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the  early  local 

names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Hazar-susim  (CD-ID  IVn,  "  the  village 
of  horses;"  'H^uicroiKreoxriV,  as  if  '^H;  Hasarsu- 
sim),  the  foim  under  which  the  preceding  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  31.  [G.] 

HAZE'RIM.  The  Avims,  or  more  accurately 
the  Avvim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a  fi'agment  of 
very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
south-western  portion  of  Palestine,  are  therein  said 
to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V.  "  Hazerim," 
Dn^jnS),  as  far  as  Gaza"  (Deut.  ii.  23),  before 
their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  The  word  is  the 
plural  of  Hazer,  noticed  above,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  term,  it 
implies  that  the  Avvim  wei-e  a  wandering  tribe  who 
had  retained  in  their  new  locality  the  transitory  form 
of  encampment  of  their  original  desert-life.       [G.] 

HAZE'ROTH  (nmn  ;  'Aa-npdid:  Num.  xi. 
35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut.  i.  1),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned  next  to  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recognisable  in  the  Arabic 

Lt^-^.    Hudhera    (Robinson,    i.    151 ;     Stanley, 

.s'.  <|-  P.  81,  82),  which  lies  about  eighteen  hours' 
distance  fiom  Sinai  on  the  road  to  the  Akabah.  The 
word  appears  to  mean  the  sort  of  unenclosed  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Bedouins  are  found  to  congre- 
gate.    [Hazer.]  [H.  H.] 

HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR,    and    HA'ZAZON- 

TA'MARciori  |"^*>:n,"  butinchron.'n  I'lvvri; 

'Aaacrovdafidp,  or  'Acraaav  @afj.dp  ;  Asaso7i  Ttut- 
mar),  the  name  under  which,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  in  a  document  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  these  early  records, 
we  first  hear  of  the  place  which  afterwards  liecame 
En'-gedi.  The  Anioiitrs  were  dwelling  at  Hazazon- 
Tamar  when  the  four  kings  made  their  incursion, 
and  fought  their  successful  battle  with  the  five 
(Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  again — 
ill  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2)— when  he  is  warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
horde  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  l\Iehunim,  and  men 
of  Mount  Seir,  whom  he  afterwards  so  completely 


where  the  Hebrew  is  Hazazon,  they  have  Ilazczon, 
and  the  opposite  in  Chronicles. 
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destroyed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus 
far  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  Assyrians  liad 
done  a  tliousand  years  before  them.  Here  the  ex- 
planation, '•  whidi  is  Kn-gedi,"  is  added.  The 
existence  of  the  earlier  appellation,  alter  En-gedi  had 
been  so  long  in  use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  these  old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more 
modern  instances  are  frequent.    See  AcCHO,  BiiTH- 

SAIDA,  &C. 

Hazazou-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  "  pruning  or  felling  of  the  palm "  (Gesen. 
Tt(es.  p.  5Ii!).  Jerome  {Qiuicst.  in  Gen.)  renders 
it  wbs  indmarum.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
Pliny,  given  under  that  name).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion has  '•13  il'PS  =  the  Valley  of  Cadi,  possibly  a 
corruption  of  En-gedi.    TheTargums  have  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  "city  of  palm-trees"  (/;■ 
hat-temarini)  out  of  which  the  Keuites,  the  tribe 
of  Jloses'  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wildei- 
ness  of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  It  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lolly 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  western 
shore  of  the  L>ead  Sea  as  far  as  Engedi  would  be 
before  him,  and  the  clift',  in  the  clefts  of  which  the 
Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure  "  nest,"  would  be 
a  prominent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  {S.  <|-  t. 
225,  n.  4.).  [G.] 

HA.'ZIEL  ("Pxnn ;  'ImK  Alex.  'Afii^A. ;  Ho- 
sicl),  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the 
family  of  Shimei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA'ZO  (Un  ;  'A^av  ;  Azaii),  a  son  of  Nahor, 
by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen.  xxii.  22) :  perhaps,  says 
Gesenius,  for  mTH,  "  a  vision."  The  name  is 
unknown,  and  the  settlements  of  the  descendants 
of  Hazo  caimot  be  ascertained.  The  only  clue  is  to 
be  found  in  the  identihcation  of  Chesed,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Nahor ;  and  hence  he  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  placed  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or 
the  adjacent  countries.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  i.  pt. 
2,  49)  suggests  Chazene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Chazene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  736).  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'ZOR  01^'n  ;  'Aacip ;  Asor).  1.  A  fortified 
city,  which  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  was 
allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  six.  36).  Its  position 
was  apparently  between  liamah  and  Kedesh  (ibid. 
.\ii.  19),  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Merora  [yvipKinai  ttjs  Se/iex'oi'iTiSos  \lixt>r]s, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §1).  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  a  ditiereut  place  from  that  of  which 
Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both  when  Joshua 
gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  northern  confe- 
deration, and  when  Deborah  and  Barak  louted  his 
general  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17;  1  Sam.  xii.  9). 
it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
Palestine,  "  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  "  (Josh. 
xi.  10,  and  see  Onomasticon,  Asor).  Like  the 
other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence (?ri,  Josh.  xi.  13,  A.  V.  "strength"),  but 
the  distnct  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole 
flat,  and  suitable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  "  very 
many"  chariots  and  horses  which  formed  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  Hazor  and  his  confederates 
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(Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazor  was  the 
only  one  of  those  northern  cities  which  was  buiiit 
by  .losliua,  doubtless  it  was  too  strong  ami  impoi  t- 
ant  to  leave  standing  in  his  rear.  Whether  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  second 
Jabin  (Judg.  iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did 
not  overlook  so  impoiiant  a  post,  and  the  tbitifica- 
tion  of  Hazor,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  points  of 
defence  for  the  entiance  from  Syria  and  Assyria, 
the. plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime 
lowland  i-espectively,  was  one  of  the  chief  j)rctexts 
for  his  levy  of  taxes  (IK.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  earned  off  to  Assyria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  11, 
§1).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mace.  xi.  67, 
where  Jonathan,  after  encamping  for  the  night  at 
tue  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  advances  to  the  "  plain  of 
Asor"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §7  ;  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the  preceding 
word  TreSlov;  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  wa.s  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi.  63,  Joseph, 
as  above).     [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazors,  have  been  disco^■ered  in  this 
liistrict.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Rob.  iii.  366  note 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Velde,  Sy?-ia  ^  P.  ii.  178  ; 
Poi  ter,  Lamascus,  i.  304).  But  none  of  these  an- 
swer to  the  requiiements  of  this  Hazor.  The  nearest 
is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  viz.  Tell 
Khuraiheh,  "  the  ruins,"  which,  though  without  ^ 
any  direct  evidence  of  name  or  tradition  in  its 
favour,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situation  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  in  its  proximity-  both  to  Kedesh  and 
the  Lake  Huleh,  that  we  may  accept  it  until  a 
better  is  discovered  (Kob.  iii.  364,  5). 

2 .  {'Affopiaipvaiv,  including  the  following  name ; 
Alex,  omits  :  Asor i  one  of  the  "  cities  "  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
desh (Josh.  XV.  23).  It  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else,  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  Kob.  ii.  34 
note').  The  Vatican  LXX.  unites  Hazor  with  the 
name  following  it,  Ithnan  ;  which  causes  Reland  to 
maintain  that  they  form  but  one  i^Pal.  144,  708) : 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  coiTupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  from  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MSS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnan  again 
is  joined  to  Ziph. 

3.  (LXX.  omits  ;  Asor  nova.)  Hazor-Hadat- 
tah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  possibly  contra-distinguished 
from  that  just  mentioned ;  another  of  the  southern 
towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  The  words  are 
improperly  sepai'ated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  {'A(Tepd)v  avTTi  'Acrcvp,  Alex.  'Aerwpa^a^  | 
Aesron,  haec  est  Asor.)  "  Hezron  which  is  Hazor" 
(Josh.  XV.  25)  ;  but  whether  it  be  intended  that  it 
is  the  same  Hazor  as  either  of  those  named  before, 
or  that  the  name  wi^  originally  Hazor,  and  had 
been  changed  to  Hezron,  we  cannot  now  decide. 

5.  (Alex.  'AcTwp,  Vat.  omits :  Asor.)  A  place  in 
which  the  Benjamites  resided  after  their  letum 
fiom  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  From  the  places 
mentioned  with  it,  as  Anathoth,  Nob,  Uamah,  &c., 
it  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  .md 
at  no  great  distance  therefiom.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  above  conditions  are  not 
a<i-iiinst  its  being  the  same  place  with  Baal-hazor, 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  beyond  the 
name  in  favour  of  such  an  identiticition. 

The  word  appears  in  combination — with  Baal  in 
Baal-hazor,  with  Ain  iu  En-hazor.  [G.] 
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HEAD-DRESS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  bead  as  an 
essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  such  a  thing  is  in  connexion  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ornamental  appendage  "  for  glory  and 
for  beauty"  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Num.  V.  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  in  both  of  which  the  "  un- 
covering of  the  head"  refers  undoubtedly  to  the 
haw,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  or- 
dinarily worn  in  the  Mosaic  age ;  and  this  is 
confinned  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of 
covering  the  head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  resei-ved  especially  for 
pui-poses  of  ornament:  thus  the  Tzdniph  (P|''3\*)  is 
noticed  as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14), 
ladies  (Is.  iii.  23),  and  kings  (Is.  Ixii.  3),  while  the 
Peer  ("IKS)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is. 
Ixi.  3,  A.  V.  "  beauty  ;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was 
worn  at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  the  use  of  the 
filrpa  was  resti'icted  to  similar  occasions  (Jud.  xvi. 
8  ;  Bar.  v.  2).  The  foiTner  of  these  terais  undoubt- 
edly describes  a  kind  of  turban :  its  primary  sense 
(fliV  ;  "  to  roll  around")  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
wound  round  the  head,  and  its  forai  probably 
resembled  that  of  the  High-priest's  Mitznepheth 
(a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical 
in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5  Tzdniph  =  Mitzne- 
phetl'),  as  described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,  §3). 
The  renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "hood" 
(Is.  iii.  23),  "diadem"  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  Ixii. 
3),  "mitre"  (Zech.  iii.  5)  do  not  convey  the  right 
idea  of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  I'cer,  primarily 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendeied  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  "beauty"),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  term 
properly  describes :  the  modern  turban  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Kaook,  a  stiff,  round  cap  occa- 
sionally rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
Shush,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  104)  :  Josephus'  account  of  the 
High-priest's  head-dress  implies  a  similar  constmc- 
tion  ;  for  he  says  that  it  was  marie  of  thick  bands  of 
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hnen  doubled  round  many  times,  and  sewn  together : 
the  whole  covered  by  a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  conceal 
the  seams.  Saalschiitz  (Archaeol.  i.  27  iiote)  sug- 
gests that  the  Tzaniph  and  the  Peer  represent  the 
Shash  and  the  Kaook,  the  latter  rising  high  above 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
feature.  In  favour  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  Mighaah,  the  high  cap  of  the 
ordinary  priests,  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28,  while  the 
Tzaniph,  as  we  have  seen,  resembled  the  High- 
priest's  mitre,  in  which  the  cap  was  concealed  by 
the  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however,  to  this 
ex])lanation  is  that  the  etymological  force  oi  Peer  is 
not  brought  out:  may  not  that  term  have  applied 
to  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
turban  is  frequently  decorated  (Paissell,  i.  106), 
some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  borrowed  from  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt. 
Appen.  A.     The  teim  used  for  putting  on  either 
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Modem  Egyptian  Hcad-dreesce.    (LaneO 

the  Tzaniph  or  the  Peer  is  tJ'in,  "to bind  round" 
(Ex.  xxix.  9;  Lev.  viii.  13):  hence  the  words  in 
Ez.  xvi.  10,  "  I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen," 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  turban  ;  and  by  the  use 
of  the  <ame  term  Jonah  (ii.5)  represents  the  weeds 
wrapped  as  a  turban  round  his  head.  The  turban  as 
now  worn  in  the  East  vaiies  very  much  in  shape  ; 
the  most  prevalent  forms  are  shown  in  Russell's 
Aleppo,  i.  102. 

If  the  Tzaniph  and  the  Peer  were  reserved 
for  holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily 
worn  over  the  head.  It  appears  that  frequently 
the  robes  supj)lied  the  place  of  a  head-dress,  being 
so  ample  that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  head 
at  pleasure  :  the  Rddid  and  the  Tsdiph  at  all  events 
were  so  used  [Dress],  and  the  veil  sened  a 
similar  purpose.  [Veil.]  The  ordinary  head- 
dress of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  kiffgeh,  a  square 
handkerchief,  generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
corners  h;uig  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  hciul 
by  a  cord  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  48).  It  is  not 
improijublo  that  a  similar  covering  was  used  by  the 
Hebrews  on   certain  ocaisions :  the  "  kerchief"  in 
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Ez.  xiii.  18  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers 
(Hai-mer,  Observations,  ii.  393),  though  the  word 
more  probably  refers  to  a  species  of  veil ;  and  the 
(ti^uklvOlov  (Acts  xix.  12,  A.  V.  "apron"),  as 
explained  bySuidas(Tb  TTJr  KtipaKris  <p6f)Tii/.a)  was 
applicable  to  the  pni-poses  of  a  head-dress.  [H  and- 
KEUCHIKF.]  Neither  of  these  cases,  however,  sup- 
])lies  positive  evidence  on  the  point,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  infei'ence  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia  (Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  73), 
The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  (irtTocros)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  iji/mna- 
sium,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonour  (2  JNIacc. 
iv.  12):  in  shape  and  material  the  Petasus  very 
much  resembled  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  country 
{Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  I'ilkus). 
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The  As.syrian  head-dre.-s  is  described  iu  Ez.  .\xiii. 
lo  under  the  terms  C-lpip  ^Pi-nD,  "  exceeding 
in  dyed  attire;"  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
tebulim  desciibes  the  coloured  material  of  the  head- 
dress (tiarae  a  coloribus  quibus  tinctae  sint)  ;  an- 
other sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more  appropriate 
to  the  desci-iption  of  a  turban  (fasciis  obvolvit,  Gesen. 
T/icsaur.  p.  542).  The  term  Engl,  s'riicke  expresses 
the  flowing  character  of  the  Eastern  head-dress,  as 
it  falls  down  over  the  back  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
308).  The  word  rendered  "  hats"  in  Dan.  iii.  21 
(N73")3)  properly  applies  t<j  a  clonh.     [\V.  L.  B.] 

HEARTH.  1.  HN;  eVxapa  ;  arula  (Ges. 
69),  a  pot  or  brazier  for  containing  fire.  2.  Hp'lD  m. 
and  mipiJD/.  Kavffrpa,  Kaiicris ;  mcendium  (Ges. 
620),  '"3.  -|'3,  or  iVll  (Zech.  xii.  6);  SaAbs  ; 
caminus;  in  dual,  W'y^  (Lev.  xi.  35);  x^'rpo- 
iroSis  ;  chytropodes  ;  A.  V.  "  ranges  for  pots " 
(Ges.  672). 

One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in  the  East  is 
to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid  on, 
or  supported  on  legs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the 
giound,  which  forms  the  oven.  This  plate  or 
"hearth"   is  in  Arabic       •s.LL.  tt^jen :  a    word 

which  has  probably  passed  into  Greek  in  T-fiyavoi/. 
The  cakes  baked  "on  the  hearth"  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
iyKpv((>ias,  subcinericios panes)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones  covered 
with  ashes.  The  "  heai'th  "  of  king  .lehoiakim's 
winter  palace,  .lev.  xxxvi.  23,  was  possibly  a  pan  or 
brazier  of  cb.arcoal.  (Biuckhardt,  Xutes  on  Bed. 
i.  58  ;  P.  della  Valle,  Viagyi,  i.  437  ;  Hmmer,  06s. 


i.  p.  477,  and  note;  KauwoW,  Travels,  ap.  Kay,  ii. 
16;'>;  .Siiaw,  Travels,  p.  231;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de 
I' Arable,  p.  45;  .Schleusner,  Lex.  Vet.  Test,  rriya- 
j/oj/;  Gesen.s.r.  n-iy,  p.997.)   [FiRE.]   [H.W.P.] 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  'lil,  DMil, 
f/oi,  ijoijini,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
t&vos,  idvT],  nave  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  ren- 
dered "nations,"  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in  the 
A.  V.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  a  term,  primarily  and  essentially  general 
in  its  signification,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Jts 
development  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
as  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  suiTounding  nations.  >• 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  poli- 
tical existence,  goyim  denoted  generally  the  nations 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  comp.Gal. 
iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and 
impoiiance,  were  distinguished  iu  a  most  marked 
manner  from  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  sui- 
rounded,  and  were  provided  with  a  code  of  laws 
and  a  ]-eligious  ritual,  which  made  the  distinction 
still  more  peculiar.  They  were  essentially  a  sepa- 
rate people  (Lev.  xx.  23) ;  separate  in  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most. 
I  terrible  judgments  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-38;  Deut.xxviii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "  chief 
of  the  goyim"  (Num.  xxiv.  20),  in  whose  sight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi. 
45).  During  the  conquest  Qf  Canaan  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  ca'nied  on  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  the  Canaanites, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  Girgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13  ;  Judg.  iii.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55), 
and  teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the 
especial  appellation  of  gouim.  With  these  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii. 
7);  intermaiTiages  were  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii. 
12;  1  K.  xi.  2);  and  as  a  wai'ning  against  dis- 
obedience the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  kept 
constantly  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25  ; 
Deut.  .xviii.  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of 
idolaters  (Lev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted 
their  chief  distinctions,  as  goyim,  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  XV.  41  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  distinc- 
tion was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during  the 
early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii.  23 ; 
1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24  ;  Ps.  cvi.  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  goyim,  the  degi-aded  tribes  who  sub- 
mitted to  then-  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  bond  sen-ants  (Lev.  xxv. 
44,  45).  and  this  special  enactment  seems  to  have 
had  the  etlect  of  giving  to  a  national  tradition  the 
force  and  sanction  of  a  law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15). 
In  later  times  this  regulation  wr.s  strictly  adhered 
to.  To  the  words  of  Eccl.  ii.  7  "  I  bought  men- 
sei-vants  and  maid-servauts,"  the  Targum  adds, 
"of  the  children  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  thefoieign 
nations." 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
intermany  with  these  goyim,  but  the  latter  were 
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virtually  excluJed  from  tlie  possibility  of  becoming 
naturalised.  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  was  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  while  an  Edomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7, 
8).  The  necessity  of  maiutaining  a  sepai'atiou  so 
broadly  marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as 
we  follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and 
obsei've  their  constantly  recumng  tendency  to 
idolatry.  Otl'ence  and  punishment  followed  each 
other  with  all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii.  12,  iii.  6-8,  &c.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term 
goyim  received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider 
range  than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxvi.  33, 
38  ;  Deut.  xxx.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  gi-adually 
developed  duiing  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarcliy,  the  goi/itn  were  the  suiTounding  nations 
generally,  wth  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  26).  Later  still,  it  is 
applied  to  the  Babvlonians  who  took  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  V.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moab  (Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the 
captivity  (Ps.  cvi.  47;  Jer.  xlvi.  28;  Lam.  i.  3, 
&c.),  the  practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  cha- 
racteristic distinction  (Is.  xxxvi.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3, 
xiv.  22).  This  signification  it  retained  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  though  it  was  used  in  a  more 
limited  sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Palestine  during  the  captivity  (Neh. 
V.  17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33  ; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  eOuT]  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  JIacc.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1  Mace. 
V.  9,  lU,  15).  The}'  were  image-worshippers  (1 
JIacc.  iii.  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  had  an  un- 
conquerable propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
tliey  were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take 
vengeance  (1  Maco.  ii.  68  ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  85).  Fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  iioi/im  at  this  period 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  (M'rcunicision 
(1  Mace.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation 
of  the  sabbath,  eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  meat 
offered  to  idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  6-9,  18,  xv.  1,  2),  and 
adoption  of  the  (Jreek  national  games  (2  Mace.  iv. 
12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  "  barbarous  multitude  " 
in  2  Mace.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played 
the  man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now 
becomes  an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
In  2  Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  "  gentes  "  are  defined  as 
those  "  qui  habitant  in  seculo  "  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  32 ; 
Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  Greek  inflluence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  Mace.  v.  9,  10,  13  ;  of. 
John  vii.  35 ;   1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  2  Mace.  -xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  edvri.  In  its  naiTOwest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  "  thoje  of  the  circumcision  "  (.'Vets 
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X.  45;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  aWoTplos  =  aTrepi- 
r/xT]TOs),  and  is  contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),  thus  representing  the 
Hebrew  Q''ij|  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
goyim,  it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gener- 
ally (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  In  Matt.  vi.  7 
f6viK6s  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical tei-m,  ijoijiin  had  a  moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5,  15,  17  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
yt^'n,  rasha,  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
moral  obliquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  l)  ;  and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
"  forgetters  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
X.  25).  Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 
commensurate  in  meaning  with  |"IX  njS,  log'de 
dven,  "  iniquitous  transgressors  ;"  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  15,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

In  later  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not 
of  universal  application.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  i.  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  goi  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israelitish  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  0.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a  collective 
term,  applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii. 
17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and 
denotes  simply  a  body  politic.  Another  distinction, 
equally  unsupported,  is  made  between  D^13,  goyim, 
and  D''J3X,  wnmim,  the  fomier  being  defined  as 
the  nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  latter 
were  those  who  had  not  (Jalkut  Chadash,  fol.  20, 
no.  20  ;  Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abaibanel  on  Joel 
iii.  2  applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and 
Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  Sephcr  Juchasin 
(fol.  148,  col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are  distin- 
guished by  this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  curious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  a  goi  laboured.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was 
judged  deserving  of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study 
of  the  law  was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same 
penalty  ;  but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at 
issue  (ii.  209).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words  thus 
rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 
1.  y^pT  (^ffrfpici!fj.a;  finnanientum ;  Luth.  Vcste^, 
a  solid  ex-]3ause,  from  yp"l,  "  to  beat  out ;"  a  word 
used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of  metal  (Ex. 
xxxix.  3,  Kum.  xvi.  38).  The  fuller  expression  is 
D;'DK'n  y^ip"}  (Gen.  i.  14,  sq.).  That  Moses 
understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse  is  clear  from 
his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  between  the  upper 
and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i.  6  sq.),  i.  e.  as  separating 
the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix. 
3)  from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  or  those  on 
which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float  (Ps.  cxxxvi. 
6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (nU^K,  Gen.  vii. 
1 1 ;  2  K.  vii.  2, 19  ;  comp.  K6(rKivov,  Aristoph.  Nnh. 
373)  or  doors  (D^nS"!!,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23)  the  dew 
and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  njion  the  earth  (Job 
xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the  curious  expres- 
sion "bottles  of  heaven,"   "  utres  coeli ").     This 
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fuin  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  being  "  strong 
as  a  molten  looking-glass"  (xxxvii.  18),  is  trans- 
parent, like  pellucid  sapphire,  and  splendid  as 
crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ez.  i.  22  ; 
Kev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God 
(Is.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened  for 
the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions  (Gen. 
.vxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1  ;  Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).  In  it, 
like  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19)  ;  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
measurable structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxiv. 
1 1).  Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ovpavhs 
TToXiixaf^Kos  (Hom.  II.  v.  5o4),  or  (ri5T}pfos  (Horn. 
Od.  XV.  328),  or  aSafxaa-ros  (Orph.  Hymm.  ad 
C'oelum),  which  the  philosophers  adled  (rrep^fiviov, 
or  KpvcTTaWoiiSss  (Emped.  ap.  Plat,  de  Fhil. 
pluc.  ii.  11  ;  Artemid.  ap.  Sen.  Nat.  Quaest.  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  (Jesenius,  s.  v.^.  It  is  clear  that 
veiy  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
phors resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phiaseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2  ;  Is.  xl,  22).  In  A.  V.  "  hea- 
ven" and  "heavens"  are  used  to  render  not  only 
y>jpi,  but  also  n^O^J',  QhO,  and  D''i?nE^,  for  which 
reason  we  have  thrown  together  under  the  former 
word  the  chief  features  ascribed  by  the  Jewish 
writers  to  this  portion  of  the  universe. 

2.  D;D2^  is  derived  from  nOK>,  "  to  be  high." 
This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression  "  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth,"  or  "  the  upper  and  lower  re- 
gions" (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphrasis  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the  Cosmos  (Deut. 
xxxii.  1;  Is.  i.  2  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  "Heaven  of 
heavens  "  is  their  expression  of  infinity  (Neh.  ix.  6  ; 
Ecclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  DTlD,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16  ;  Jer. 
sxv.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  spealdng  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "  Jlountain  of 
Meeting,"  like  Alhordsh,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek 
Oli/mpm,  or  the  Hindoo  Merit,  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
lun,  or  the  Arabian  Caf  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

4.  Q''ipntJ',  "  expanses,''  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  lieijht ;  hence  this  word  is  often 
used  together  with  Q\'0^,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  26 ; 
Job  XXXV.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is  i^y 
D"'ipnK'  (Ps.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pHt^  means 
fij'st  "  to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out."  So  tliat, 
according  to  some,  "clouds"  (from  the  notion  of 
dust)  is  the  origitiid  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius, 
however,  rejects  this  opinion  {Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  frequently  have  the  word 
ovpavol,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  Hebraism,  or 
a  plural  of  excolleucc  (Schleusner,  Lex.  Nov.  Test., 
s.  v.).     St.  Paul's  expression  teas  rpiTov  ovpavov 
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(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Grotius 
said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into  three 
pai-ts,  viz.  1.  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
where  clouds  gather;  2.  Astriferum,  the  fimia- 
ment,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed  ; 
3.  Empyreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upper  heaven, 

the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  i.  e.  1.  T'Dti'  D/iy 
(or  ypl)  ;  2.  pDn^n  Qb)V  (or  D'OK') ;  and 
3.  \vhvn  nb)])  (or  "heaven  of  heavens,"  ^DK' 
D''tDtJ*).  This  curiously  explicit  statement  is  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  Rabbinic  authority,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  of  Meyer  to  call  it  a  fiction,  for  it  may 
be  supposed  to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblical  evidence 
(cf.  Dan.  iv.  12,  "the  fowls  of  the  heaven;"  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  "  the  stars  of  the  he;ivcu  ;  "  Ps.  ii.  4,  "  he 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  &c.).  The  Kabbis 
I  spoke  of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  the  hea- 
ven and  the  heaven  of  heavens"),  or  seven  (k-rrTo. 
ovpavoiis  ovs  rives  apLdfiOvo'i  nar'  eirava^acnu, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  636).  "  Resch  Lakiscli 
dixit  septem  esse  coelos,  quorum  nomina  sunt, 
1.  velum;  2.  expansum ;  3.  nubes ;  4.  habita- 
culum  ;  5.  habitatio ;  6.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth," 
or  sometimes  "  the  treasury."  At  the  sin  of 
Adam,  God  ascended  mto  the  first ;  at  the  sin  of 
Cain  into  the  second  ;  during  the  geneiation  of 
Enoch  into  the  third,  &c.  ;  aftei-wards  God  de- 
scended downwards  into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  into  the  fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  re- 
descended  into  the  first  (see  many  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein,  ad  2  Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  defini- 
tions and  deductions  we  may  remaik  simply  with 
Origen,  eTrra  Se  ovpavovs  ^  o\ois  -KtpiuipKTixtvov 
apiQixov  aiiTwv  at  (ptpofiepai  eV  tois  'EKKA.7)(nais 
ovK  aTrayyeWovffL  ypa(pai  (c.  Cels.  vi.  289). 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,"  the  omission 
is  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  not 
practical,  but  excgetical;  not  theological,  but  cri- 
tical and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  We  may  however  remark  that 
as  heaven  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify  the 
abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just. 
(See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20  ;  Luke  x.  20, 
xii.  33 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  Col.  i.  5.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

HE'BEE.  The  Heb.  '131?  and  inn  are  more 
forcibly  distinguished  than  the  Enghsh  Eber  and 
Heber.  In  itsuse,  however,  of  this  merely  aspirate 
distinction  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  is  consistent : 
Eber  always  =  "12^,  and  Heber  inn.  In  Luke 
iii.  35,  Heber=  liber,  'E/Se'p ;  tlie  distinction  so 
carefully  observed  in  the  0.  T.  having  been  neg- 
lected by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 
consistently  carried  out.  It  expresses  "llj?  by 
"E^ep  (Gen.  x.  21),  'E/Sep  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  'E^poi- 
ovs  (Num.  xxiv.  24) ;  while  "I3n  is  vmiously 
given  as  Xo^Sp,  Xafifp,  'A/3ap,  or  'A^e'p.  In 
these  woids,  however,  we  can  clearly  perceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
eflbrt  to  express  two  radiadly  ditl'erent  forms.  The 
transition  from  Xo^Sp  through  Xa^fp  to  'AjSe'p  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

The  \'u]g.  expresses  both  indiflerently  hy  J leber, 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  II  fl".,  where  Haber  is  probably 
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suggested  by  the   LXX.  Xafi4p ;  and  Num.  xxiv. 
24,  Hebraeos,  evidently  after  the  LXX.  'E/Spoiot/s. 
Excluding  Luke  iii.  'So,  where  Heber=Eber,  we 
have  in  the  0.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  the  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  31  ;  Num.  xxvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

3.  A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

6.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  .Tael  (Judg. 
iv.  11-17,  v.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he  could 
be  a  Kenite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from  Hobab, 
or  Jethro,  who  was  priest  of  Midian.  The  so- 
lution is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shovra  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  16),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
6,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites).  It  should 
be  observed  that  Jethro  i."  never  called  a  Mi- 
dianite,  but  expressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16);  that 
the  expression  "  priest  of  Midian,"  may  merely 
serve  to  indicate  the  countiy  in  which  Jethro  re- 
sided ;  lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
two  successive  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Pales- 
tine, one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attri- 
buted to  Jethro's  descendiuits  generally  (Judg.  i. 
16)  ;  the  other  a  special,  nomadic  expedition  of 
Heber's  family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  at  that  time  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  northern  tribes,  and  .Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
final  settlement  of  Heber:  a  tent  seems  to  have 
been  his  sole  habitation  when  his  wife  smote  Sisera 
(Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  ("E/Sep ;  Heber.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Euer  is  given  in  the  genea- 
logy, Luke  iii.  35.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HE'BEEW,  HE'BREWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham   (Gen.   xiv.  it 

was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  descendants. 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed : — 

I.  Patronymic  from  Abram. 

II.  Appellative  from  ~\2V- 

III.  Appellative  from  I'ly. 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Eber. 

I.  From  Abram,  Abraei,  and  by  euphony  lie- 
braei  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tion was  never  extensively  adoj)ted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  (Jietrnct.  16).  The  eu- 
])hony  alleged  by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lat.  meridie  =  me- 
didie. 

II.  '•"lUy,  from  "ISy  =  "crossed  over,"  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  LXX.  iTepaTr)s  — 
trctnsitor).  This  derivation  is  open  to  the  strong 
objection  that  Hebrew  noims  ending  in  *  are  either 
Patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Buxtorf,  Leusden). 
This  is  a  technical  objection  which,  though  fatal  to 
the  irepaTTis,  or  nppellat'ive  derivation  as  traced 
Ijr.ck  to  the  verb,  does  not  apply  to  the  same  .as  re- 
feiTed  to  the  noun  "I^J?.  The  analogy  of  Galli, 
Augli,  Hispani  derived  from  (Jallia,  Anglia,  Ilis- 
pania  (Leusd.)  is  a  complete  blunder  in  ethno- 
graphy ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  confirm  rafher 
than  destroy  the  derivation  from  the  noun. 

III.  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 
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sentially  the  same  with  II.;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
weie  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applieil,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  wei-e 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  from  "  the  other 
side  "  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth,  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  countiy  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had  emigi'ated 
westward  into  Palestine ;  in  short,  whether  the 
word  Hebrew  is  a  Patronymic,  or  a  Gentile  noun. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  its  phases 
indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the  LXX.,  and 
maintained  by  Jerome,  Theodor.,  Origen,  Chiysost., 
Arias  Montanus,  K.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg.,  Munstei', 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Kosenm.,  Gesen.,  Eich- 
honi ;  the  former  is  suppoi'ted  by  Joseph.,  Suidas, 
Bochart,  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Vossius,  Buxtorf,  Hot- 
tinger,  Leusden,  Whiston,  Bauer.  As  regards  the 
derivation  from  I^J?,  the  noun  (or  according  to 
others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself,  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  Buxtorfian  theory,  indicates  the 
obvious  analogy  of  Transmarini,  Transylvani,  Trans- 
alpini,  words  which  from  the  description  of  a  fixed 
and  local  relation  attained  in  process  of  time  to  the 
independence,  and  mobility  of  a  Gentile  name.  So 
natural  indeed  is  it  to  suppose  that  Eber  (trans, 
on  the  other  side)  was  the  term  used  by  a  Canaanite 
to  denote  the  country  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Hebrew  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  that  Leusden  is  driven  to 
stake  the  entire  issue  as  between  derivations  III.  and 
IV.  upon  a  challenge  to  pioduce  any  passage  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  -iny  =  ~in3n  "iny.  if  we  accept 
Kosenm.  Schol.  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  according  to 
which  Eber  by  parallelism  with  Asshur  =  Trans- 
euphratian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the 
tiicilify  of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
presumption  in  its  favour;  while  the  derivation 
with  which  it  is  associated  harmonizes  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  of  the 
word  Hebrew,  and  is  confinned  by  negative  argu- 
ments of  the  strongest  kind.  In  fact  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  Patro- 
nymic, Eber  theory,  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  no  special  pro- 
minence is  in  the  genealogy  assigned  to  Eber  such 
as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  head,  or 
founder  of  the  race.  From  the  genealogical  scheme 
in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
thought  of  Eber  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  se- 
condary of  the  national  descent.  The  genealogy 
neither  starts  from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence 
does  it  rest  upon  him  with  any  emphasis.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaxad, 
Peleg,  or  Seriig.  Like  them  he  is  but  a  link  in 
the  chain  by  which  Shem  is  connected  with  Abra- 
ham. Indeed  the  tendency  of  the  Israel  itish  retro- 
spect is  to  stop  at  Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that 
their  history  as  a  nation  begins:  beyond  Jacob  they 
held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the  Edomites  ; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Ishmaelites.  The  predominant  figure  of  the 
emphatically  Hebrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  affinity  with  other  races,  so 
distasteful,  so  anti-national ;  but  it  is  almost  incon- 
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cdvable  that  .they  woulit  voluntarily  originate,  and 
perpetuate  an  appellation  ot  themselves  wliich 
landed  them  on  a  jilattbrm  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x. 
25,  30). 

As  might  have  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  position  which  Elber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
"  the  children  of  Eber." 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber."  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  that  the  words  are  intended  to  contrast 
Shem  with  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  especially  with 
the  fornner.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as  the 
extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver.  10), 
from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Assyria 
(ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  V.):  in  the  next  place, 
Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  W.  limit  of 
the  same  great  race  ;  and  these  two  extremes  having 
been  ascertained,  the  historian  proceeds  (ver.  15-19) 
to  fill  up  his  ethnographic  sketch  with  the  inter- 
mediate tribes  of  the  Canaanites.  In  short  in  ver. 
6-20  we  have  indications  of  three  geographical 
points  which  distinguish  the  posterity  of  Ham,  viz. 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At  the  last-men- 
tioned city,  at  the  river  Euphrates,  their  proper 
occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  exceptional  movement 
of  Asshm-,  terminated,  and  at  the  same  point  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.  Accordingly 
the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  ob- 
tained by  generally  classing  these  latter  nations  as 
those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ;  and  the  words 
"  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  i.  e.  father  of 
the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  find  an 
intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preserved  the  one 
primeval  language ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
language  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
culiar and  special  relation  (Theodor.,  Voss.,  Leusd.). 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  theory  rests 
upon  three  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  presented ; 
next,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it ;  lastly,  that 
having  so  presen-ed  it,  he  communicated  il  to  his 
son  Peleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Joktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
others  are  grossly  improbable.  The  Hebrew  of  the 
(_).  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  he 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  his 
language  from  Eber  or  not,  decidedlv  the  language 
which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhorn).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fact  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  been 


»  The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  indicates  tlie  way 
in  which  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  Dr.  N.  Gardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History  is  a  storehouse  of  ancient  authonlics.     But 
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brought  up,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
transmitteil  to  him  Cy  Eber. 

The  appellative  (■TrepoTr/s)  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew. 
A  patronymic  \i  ould  naturally  be  in  use  -only 
among  the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative 
which  had  been  originally  applied  to  them  as 
strangei's  in  a  strange  land  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  designate  them  in  their  relations  to  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name 
among  foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  teiTOs  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively. 
The  former  was  useil  by  the  Jews  of  themselves 
among  themselves,  the  latter  was  the  name  by 
which  they  were  known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used 
either  when  foreigners  are  introduced-  as  speaking 
(Gen.  xxxix.  14,  17,  xli.  12;  Ex.  i  16,  ii.  6 ;  1 
Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where 
they  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations  (Gen.  xliii.  32  ; 
Ex.  i.  15,  ii.  11  ;  Deut.  xv.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7). 
So  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  we  find  the  name 
Hebrews,  or,  in  hiter  times, /eius  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §2, 
vi.  24,  §6  ;  Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  6,  1 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
1 ;  Joseph,  passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  the  same 
contrast  between  Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi. 
1 ;  Phil.  iii.  5) :  the  Hebrew  language  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  (Luke  xxiii.  3<S  ;  John  v.  2, 
xix.  13;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14:  Rev.  ix.  11); 
while  in  2  Cor.  xi.  22  the  word  is  used  as  only 
second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national 
peculiarity. 

Gesenius  has  successfully  controverted  the  opinion 
that  the  term  Israelite  was  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrevj  the  common  appellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Trans-Euphratiaii 
immigrants :  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in 
their  external  relations  ;  and  after  the  general  substi- 
tution of  the  word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that 
marked  and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, the  language  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4;  Suidas, 
s.  V.  'EySpaToi ;  Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  ii.  4  ;  Am- 
brose, Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5;  Avagust.  Qiiaest. 
in  Gen.  24  ;  Consens.  Evang.  14  ;  comp.  Retract. 
16 ;  Grot.  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13  ;  Voss.  Etym.  s.  v. 
supra;  Bochart,  Pkaleg,  ii.  14;  Buxt.  Biss.  deling. 
Heb.  Conserv.  31  ;  Hottinger,  T/ies.  i.  1,  2;  Leus- 
den,  Phil.  Heb.  Diss.  21, 1  ;  Bauer,  Entmirf,  kc, 
§xi.;  Rosenm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  x.  21,  xiv.  13,  and 
Num.  xxiv.  24  ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  i.  p.  (30  ;  Gesen. 
Lex.,  and  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  11,  12).  [T.  E.  B.] 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
principal  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  the  l'>pistle 
may  be  considered  under  the  Ibllowing  heads: 

I.  Its  canonical  authority. 

II.  Its  author. 

III.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  ? 

V.  In  what  language  was  it  written  ? 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of  the 
Epistle. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  it. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained in  connexion  with  this  Epistle  touches  its 
.canonical  anthority. 


both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Wcstcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  which  the  first  part  of  this  article  is  gre.itly 
indebted. 
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The  universal  Church,  by  allowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothini;  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  Epistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 
two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  pri- 
mitive times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  a  portion  of  that  Bible  which  con- 
tains the  rale  of  o\ir  faith  and  the  rule  of  our 
practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  ? 
Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church, 
to  whose  clearly-expressed  judgment  in  this  matter 
all  later  generations  of  Christians  agi'ee  to  defer  ? 

Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  hj  an 
inspired  apostle  that  this  Epistle  is  canonical,  all 
discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spanheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2  Pet.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable.  For, 
if  the  "  you "  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be  all 
Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  1),  the  reference  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  if  it 
include  only  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-.5),  but  not 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles?  The 
most  impoiiant  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.D.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  "  wholly 
transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  (  On  the  Canon,  p. 
32)  into  Clement's  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hermas,  Polycai-p,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  Epistle  was  written, 
there  is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  Clement  writing  from  Rome ; 
by  Justin  Martyr,''  familiar  with  the  traditions  of 
Italy  and  Asia ;  by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?) 
the  Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement 
and  Origen  at  Alexandria  ;  and  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Peshito  veision  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.  Two  heretical 
teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 
Home,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 

But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 
ance in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spi-eading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jeiiisalcm  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine. 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  facts,  was  embodied  the 
giound  of  the  Eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  authci- 
rity  and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  Epistle.  To 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 


•^  Lartlner's  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  use  allusions  so  often  as  other  autliors  have 
done,  may  supply  us  with  somethinfr  like  a  middle  point 
between  the  conflicting  detlurutions  of  two  living 
writers,   both   entitled  to  be   heard   with    attention. 
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completed  probably  about  A.D.  170,  this  Epistle 
seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  The 
opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age  and 
country  cannot  be  traced  farther  back.  About  that 
time  tire  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak  Latin  ; 
and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up,  we  know 
not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  regard 
the  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority. 
TertuUian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authoi-ity 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and,  even  in  his- 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  Irenaeus, 
who  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 
great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotes, 
scarcely  refeis  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Jkluratoi'ian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  leaves  it  out 
of  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  So  did  Caius 
and  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  at  Rome  in  Greek  ;  and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began  to  revive  ;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Cagliari,  Fabius  and  Victorinus  of  Rome,  Am- 
brose of  Lilian,  and  Philaster  (?)  and  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
r(/\-iewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
vailing, though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latiu 
churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only 
of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all 
the  Eastern  churches,  where  tlie  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived as  canonical  and  read  daily ;  and  he  pro- 
nounced a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St. 
Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And  after  the 
declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  tlie  Latin 
chui-ches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving  the 
Epistle.  The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  A.D.  416,  gave  a 
final  confinnation  to  their  decision. 

Such  was  the  course  and  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  ]\lontanist  or  the  No^Titian 
controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian  contro- 
vei-sy  dissipated  so  much  opposition  as  proceeded 
from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led  other 
critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
commonly  regaided  and  described  St.  Paul  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Faith; — a  theory  which,  if  it  were 
estal)lished,  would  be  a  much  stranger  fact  than  the 
rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistles 
wliich  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  yirobable  that  that  jealous  care,  with  which 
the  (,'iuuch  everywhere,  in  the  second  century,  had 
learned  to  scrutinize  all  books  claiming  canonical 
authority,  misled,  in  this  instance,  the  churches  of 


The  index  of  Otto's  edition  of  Justin  contains  more 
tlian  50  references  by  Justin  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
while  Prof.  Jowett  {On  the  Thcssnlonians,  ^-c,  1st  I-".d. 
i.  345)  puts  forth  in  P.ngland  the  statement  that  Justin 
was  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  his  writings. 
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North  AtVica  and  Rome.  For  to  tliPin  this  Ejjistle 
was  an  anonymous  writing,  unlike  an  epistle  in  its 
oj)ening,  unlike  a  treatise  in  its  end,  ditiering  in  its 
style  from  every  apostolic  epistle,  abounding  in 
argiunents  and  appealing  to  sentiments  which  were 
always  foreign  to  the  Gentile,  and  gi'owing  less 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  So  they  went  a  step 
beyond  the  church  of  Alexandria,  which,  while 
doubting  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  always 
acknowledged  its  authority.  The  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  original  receiver  of  the  Epistle,  was  the 
depository  of  that  oral  testimony  on  which  both  its 
authoi-ship  and  c;monical  authority  rested,  and  was 
the  fomitain-head  of  information  which  satisfied 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches.  But  the  church 
of  Jei-usalem  was  early  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  became  unknown  ground  to  that  class 
of  "  dwellers  in  Libya  about  Gyrene,  and  strangers 
of  Rome,"  who  once  maintained  close  religious  in- 
tercourse with  it.  All  these  considerations  may 
help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Latin  churches 
hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle,  the  credentials  of 
which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  were  originally 
imperfect,  and  had  become  inaccessible  to  them 
when  their  version  of  Scripture  was  in  process  of 
formation,  until  religious  intercoui'se  between  East 
and  West  again  grew  frequent  and  intimate  in  the 
fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Cliristendom  from  the  beginning  was  agi'eed  upon 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.  No  Greek 
or  Syriac  writer  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  It  was 
acknowledged  in  various  public  documents ;  received 
by  the  framers  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(about  A.D.  250,  Beveridge) ;  quoted  in  the  epistle 
of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  2G9  ;  appealed  to  by 
the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of  Nice  ;  included 
in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  was 
added  (perhaps  aftenvards)  to  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  365  ;  and  .sanctioned  by 
the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
the  first  to  distui'b  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  Epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin  and  Beza  questioned  only  it*  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  docti'ine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
Greek  church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth >■■  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  English 
churches  do,  the  foui-teenth  place  among  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  version  of 
the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation  ; 
indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that 
the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  importance  and 
less  authority''  than  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    His  opinion  found  some  promoters ;  but  it 


"^  The  Vatican  Codex  (B)  a.d.  350  bears  traces  of 
an  earlier  assignment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews. 

d  See  Bleek,  i.  pp.  247  :in(l  4-17. 
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has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  esta- 
blished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  which  affected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement ;  and 
they  have  disappeai'ed  before  full  infomiatioii  and 
calm  judgment. 

H.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle? — This 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last ;  for  many  books  are  received  as  ciuionical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  Epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  infbnnation,  is  wanting.  Its  omission  has 
been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {apud  Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  14)  and  Chry- 
sostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld  his 
name,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jewish 
Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  as  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a  bene- 
factor to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  And  Pan- 
taenus,  or  some  other  predecessor  of  Clement,  adds 
that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord  Himself  as  their 
apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression,  Heb.  iii.  1, 
twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  12,  63). 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote' 
passages  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Afi'ica,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
"  Among  the  Greek  fathers,"  says  Olshausen 
(Opuscida,  p.  95),  "no  one  is  named  either  in 
Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who 
is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  Epistle  proceeds 
from  St.  Paul."  The  Alexandrian  fathers,  whether 
guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  other  thiiteen.  And  they  re- 
ceived it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts 
.xxii.  1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul's.  Cement 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
into  Greek  fi-om  a  Hebiew  original  of  St.  Paul. 
Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he 
says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
St.  Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tertullian,  knowing  no- 
thing of  any  connexion  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Epistle, 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  according  to 
the  North  African  tradition,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape  of  a 
denial  by  some  that  the  Epistle  was  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a  Latin 
opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style)  that  it 
was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of 
the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes ;  and  the  writers 
who  follow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
centuiy,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the 
Epistle  is  St.  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Ale.xandi-ian  fathei-s,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  fis  the 
most  probable  opinion  by  Eusebius  ;°  and  its  gi-adual 
reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer,  which 


'  Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Sight  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  pp.  439-444,  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
evidence  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  as  to  tiie 
authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
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was  maile  about  his  time,  of  this  Epistle  from  the 
tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  tlie  fourteenth,  at 
the  end  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  before  those  of 
other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held  everywhere  till 
the  time  of  Luther  ;  as  if  to  indicate  the  deliberate 
and  final  acquiescence  of  the  universal  church  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul, 
but  not  in  the  same  full  sense  f  as  the  other  ten 
Epistles,  addressed  to  particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  has  been  scrutinised  with  the  most 
exact  care  for  historical  and  gi'ammatical  evidence 
as  to  the  authorship.  The  conclusions  of  individual 
inquirers  are  very  diverse  ;  but  the  result  has  not 
been  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  ancient 
tradition.?  No  new  kind  of  difficulty  has  been 
discovered :  no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  objections 
than  the  tradition  has  been  de\nsed.  The  laborious 
work  of  the  Rev.  C  Foi-ster  (^The  Apostolical  Au- 
thority of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews),  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  advocates  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle. 
Professor  Stuait,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discusses 
the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and  agi'ees  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Lect.  ix.,  leans  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  gives  a  veiy  careful 
and  minute  summaiy  of  the  arguments  of  all  the 
principal  modem  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal 
evidence,  and  concludes,  in  substantial  agi'eement 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its 
phraseology  and  style,  St.  Luke  co-operated  with 
him  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears.  The  ten- 
dency of  opinion  in  Gennany  has  been  to  asa-ibe 
the  Epistle  to  some  other  author  than  St.  Paul. 
Luther's  conjecture,  that  Apollos  was  the  author, 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  others. *"  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others.' 
Luke  by  Grotius.  Silas  by  othere.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school, 
whose  training  and  method  of  stating  doctrinal 
truth  differed  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distinguished 
name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wetstein),  that  it 
was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jei-usalem 
to  a  church  in  some  imjxMtant  Italian  town,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestine. 
Most  of  these  guesses aie  quite  destitute  of  historical 
evidence,  and  require  the  support  of  imaginary  facts 
to  place  them  on  a  seeming  equality  with  the  tra- 
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ditionary  account.  They  cannot  be  said  to  rise  out 
of  the  region  of  possibility  into  that  of  probability  ; 
but  thev  are  such  as  any  man  of  leisure  and  learn- 
ing might  multiply  till  they  include  every  name  in 
the  limited  list  that  we  possess  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
temporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that 
the  style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which 
St.  Paul  uses  in  his  acknowlerlged  epistles.  But  it 
may  be  replied, — Is  the  adoption  of  a  different  style 
of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility  of  that 
mind  which  could  express  itself  in  writings  so 
diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  preceding 
nine  ?  or  in  speeches  so  diveree  as  those  which  are 
severally  addresse<l  to  pagans  at  Athens  and  Ly- 
caonia,  to  .Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus  ?  Is  not  such  diversity  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St.  Peter,  but  in 
Jerusalem  kept  the  Nazarite  vow,  and  made  con- 
cessions to  Hebrew  Christians  ;  who  professed  to 
become  "  all  things  to  all  men  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  22) ; 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  idiom  of  either  Spia  or  Greece,  and  to  vin- 
dicate to  Christianity  whatever  of  eternal  truth  was 
known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had  become  cuireiit 
in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  or  in  Rabbinical  tra- 
dition ? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle, 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  "  Who 
wrote  [i.  e.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wi'ote  from  the 
author's  dictation'']  this  Epistle,  only  God  knows." 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
Both  style  and  sentiment  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Of  the  three 
apostolic  men  named  by  African  fathers,  St.  Luke 
is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  The  similarity  in  phraseology 
which  exists  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle  ;  his  constant  companion- 
ship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listening  to 
and  recording  the  Apostle's  arguments,  fonu  a 
strong  presumption  in  his  favour. 

But  if  St.  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paul, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  assigned  to 
him  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  by  those  who 
regard  joint-authoi-ship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  Epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  St. 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  find  an  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historical  inquiiy  into 
the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define  the 
exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sosthenes  in  those  seven  Epistles  which  St.  Paul 


'  In  this  sense  may  be  fairly  understood  the  indi 
rcct  declaration  that  this  Epistle  is  St.  Paul's,  which  j 
the  Church  of  f;ns;land  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  | 
ministers  in  the  Offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

s  Bishop  Pearson  (De  siiccessione  priorum  Romne  | 
episcoforiim,  ch.  viii.  §8)  says  that  the  way  in  which  ; 
Timothy  is  mentioned  (xiii.  23)  seems  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle.  1 
For  another  view  of  this  passas?e  see  Bleek,  i.  273.       ] 

*■  Amon-j  these  must  now  be  placed  Dean  Alford,  | 
who  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Greek  Testament  (pub-  | 
lished  since  the  above  article  was  in  type),  discusses  ■ 
the  question  with  fjieat  care  and  candour,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  .Ipnllos  to  the 
Komans,  about  A.n.  69,  from  Ephesus.  | 


'  Among  these  are  some,  who,  unlike  Origen,  deny 
that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which 
bears  his  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no 
specimen  of  his  style,  the  hypothesis  which  connects 
him  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  less 
improbable.  Many  circumstances  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  qualifications  for  writing  such  an  Epistle  ; 
such  as  his  Lcvitical  descent,  his  priestly  education, 
his  reputation  at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  with 
Gentile  churches,  his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tra- 
dition of  Tertullian,  &c. 

'■  Luncmann,  followed  by  Dean  Alford,  argues  that 
Origen  must  have  meant  here,  as  he  confessedly  does 
a  few  lines  farther  on,  to  indicate  an  author  not  a 
scribe  by  6  ypail/a<; ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  Olshau- 
sen,  Stenglein,  and  Delitzsch,  do  not  allow  the  necessity. 
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inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  conjointly  with 
his  own  ?  To  what  extent  does  St.  Mark's  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel?  Or,  to  take  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself, — what  is  the 
share  of  the  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word "  (Luke  i.  2 ),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  pei-sons,  not 
without  countenance  tiom  tradition,  conjectui-e  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  under  his  master's  eye,  in  the 
prison  at  Caesarea  ;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  fol- 
lower and  the  master  their  portions  respectively 
in  those  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch, 
Lvstra,  Athens,  Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea? 
If  St.  Luke  wrote  down  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and 
condensed  his  missionaiy  speeches,  may  he  not  have 
taken  aftenvards  a  more  important  share  in  the 
composition  of  this  Epistle  ? 

in.  To  whom  tccis  the  Epistle  sent  ? — This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chry- 
.sostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandiia,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to 
the  same  quarter.  The  unfaltering  tenacity  with 
which  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning 
maintained  the  authority  of  this  Epistle  leads  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient 
credentials  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John  it  has  no  inscription  embodied 
in  its  text,  and  yet  it  dilfers  from  a  treatise  by  con- 
taining several  direct  personal  appeals,  and  from  a 
homily,  by  closing  with  messages  and  salutations. 
Its  present  title,  which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  might  have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  use  of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  N.  T.,  if 
it  had  been  addressed  either  to  Jews  who  lived 
at  Jenisalem,  and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  cpenerally  (2  Cor.  xi. 
22  ;   Phil.  iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  etl'ect  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  familiar 
with,"  and  attached  to  the  Teniple-sei-vice.  And 
such  a  community  (as  Bleek,  Hebraer,  i.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jerasalem  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained 
its  former  distinction  of  including  a  g:-eat  company 
of  priests  (Acts  vi.  7) — a  class  professionally  tami- 
liar  with  the  songs  of  the  Temple,  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  prevailing  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy,— such  a  church  would  be  peculiarly  tit  to 
appreciate  this  Epistle.  For  it  takes  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms  the  remarkable  proportion  of  six- 
teen out  of  thirty-two  quotations  from  the  0.  T., 
which  it  contains.  It  relies  so  much  on  deductions 
from  Sciipture  that  this  circumstance  has  been 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent apostolic  authority,  which  characterises 
the  undoubted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     And  so  fre- 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  author  of  Heb.  ix.  as  to  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  see  Ebrard's  Commentary  on  the  passage,  or 
Professor  Stuart's  Excursus,  xvi.  and  xvii. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  with  Philo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[Alexandria.]  The  means  and  the  e\'ideiice  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Maurice's  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 
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quent  is  the  use  of  Alexandiian  philosophy  and 
exegesis  that  it  has  suggested  to  some  critics 
Apollos  as  the  writer,  to  othei-s  the  Alexandrian 
church  as  the  primaiy  recipient  of  the  Epistle." 
If  cei-tain  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  pos- 
sessed goods  (Heb.  x.  34),  and  the  means  of  minis- 
tering to  distress  (vi.  10),  this  fact  is  not  ure- 
concileable,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  the  deep 
poverty  of  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Rom.. 
XV.  26,  &c.)  ;  but  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  chui\-h  thirtv  years  previously  (Acts 
ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with  the  historical  estimate 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
(Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If  St.  Paul  quotes  to 
Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  correcting  it  where 
it  differs  fiom  the  Hebrew,  this  agrees  with  his 
practice  in  other  Epistles,  and  with  the  fact  that, 
as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew  was  a 
dead  language,  acquired  onlv  with  much  pains  by 
the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly  known 
in  Aramaic  or  Greek :  quotations  were  made  from 
memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably  Prof. 
Jowettis  coiTect  in  his  inference  (1st  Edit.  i.  361), 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  familarly  know  the  Hebrew 
original,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the'^LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consider-  ' 
ing  such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  pro- 
bably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  chm-ch,  he 
conjectures  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
whose  convereion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle's 
influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerasalem  (Acts  xxi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle 
was  addi'essed  directly  to  Jewish  believere  every- 
where :  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  eveiy  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  laboured  has  been  selected  bv  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Rome  and  Caesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw, 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  Epi.tle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Christians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses 
agree  in  being  entiiely  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence ;  and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausi- 
bility combined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  tchcn  teas  it  tcritten  i — Eastern 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connexion 
with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  winter, 
name  Italy  and  Fiome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agiee  with,  ])erhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  hist  chapter.  An 
inference  in  favour  of  Rome  may  be  drawni  from 
the  Aix)stle's  long  captivity  there  in  company  with 
Timothy  and  Luke.  Caesarea  is  open  to  a  similar 
inference ;  and  it  has  been  conjecturally  named  as 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  the  Epp.  to  the 


i.  §8,  p.  234),  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  ir.  548),  Aristobulus,  Ezekiel, 
Philo,  and  Theodotus  (Ewald,  iv.  297)  :  in  the 
phraseology  of  St.  .lohn  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  Tliessa- 
lonians,  &c.  1st  Edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of 
St.  Paul  (ibid.  p.  361)  ;  in  the  establishment  of  an 
.\lexandrian  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (.\cts  vi.  9),  and 
the  existence  of  schools  of  scriptural  interpretation 
there  (Ewald,  Geschichte,  v.  63,  and  vi.  231). 
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Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians :  but  it  is 
not  supporteil  bv  any  tradition.  From  the  expres- 
sion "they  of  {d.Tr6)  Italy,"  xiii.  24,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  writer  could  not  hare  been  in 
Ital)' ;  but  Winer  {Grammatik,  §66.  6),  denies 
that  the  preposition  necessarily  has  that  force. 

The  Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq., 
■  ix.  6  and  sq.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  earned  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  in  the  doomed  ° 
city  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
I'ejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned;"  "that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away  ;  "  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37, 
xii.  27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe.  The  refer- 
ences to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruc- 
tion V.  12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after 
the  first  years  of  the  church  ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  connect  the  fii'st  reference  with  the 
martyrdom"  of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  a.d.  62. 
Modern  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has 
weakened,  the  connexion  of  this  Epistle  with  St. 
Paul's  lioman  captivity  (a.d.  61-63)  by  substi- 
tuting the  reading  tois  Seff/Ui'ois,  "  the  prisoners  " 
for  ro7s  Setr/xoiy  fj.ov  (A.  V.  "  me  in  my  bonds)," 
X.  34;  by  proposing  to  intei-pret  aTroAcA.UyiteVoj' 
xiii.  23  as  "sent  away,"  rather  than  "set  at 
liberty ; "  and  by  urging  that  the  condition  of  the 
writer,  as  portrayed  in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may 
possibly  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the 
whole,  the  date  which  best  agrees  with  the  tra- 
ditionary account  of  the  authorship  and  destination 
of  the  E}iistle  is  A.D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's 
impiisonment  at  Rome,  or  a  year  after  Albinus  suc- 
ceeded Festus  as  Procurator. 

V.  In  what  language  was  it  written  ? — Like 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  contro- 
versy respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (presen'ed  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke 
into  Greek  ;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises 
the  identity  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of 
the  Acts.  This  statement  is  repeated,  after  a  long 
intei'val,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and 
several  later  fathers :  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard 
it  a.s  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjectuie  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  oi'iginal.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  modem  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English 

"  See  .Tosephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3. 
°  See  Joseohus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  ^1  ;  Euseb.  E.  H.  ii.  23  ; 
and  Recogn.  Clement,  i.  70,  ap.  Cotcler.  i.  509. 
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writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Wolf's  Curae 
Philologicae,  iv.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Erkldr.  des  Briefes  an  die  Hehraer.  Bleek  (i.  6-23), 
argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the  grounds 
of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek;  (2.) 
the  use  of  Greek  ivords  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase  ;  (3.)  the  use  of  paronomasia — under  which 
head  he  disallows  the  inference  against  an  Aramaic 
original  which  has  been  drawn  fiom  the  double 
sense  given  to  SiadT^KT],  ix.  15  ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and  references  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

\l.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of 
the  Epistle. — The  numerous  Chi'istian  churches 
scattered  throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31  ;  Gal.  i. 
22)  were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  Thcss.  ii.  14),  which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened  into 
the  insurrection  of  A.D.  66.  Personal  violence, 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  domestic  strife  were  the  uuivei'sal  forms  of 
persecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  ad- 
ditional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with 
its  irresistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 
Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if,  amid  the  fiei'ce 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  in 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion 
was  vapidly  approaching.  Paralysed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attachment 
to  a  lower  foi-m  of  Christianity,  they  became  station- 
ary in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and 
even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as 
afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made  them 
feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God,  and  their 
need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated  approach  ' 
to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  receding  fi'om  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  losing  that  means  of  communion  with  Him 
which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  JMoses,  and  the 
High-priest — their  intercessors  in  heaven,  in  the 
gi-ave,  and  on  earth — became  of  less  importance  in 
the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian ;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  gi-ew  in  Christian  experience.  Already 
he  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding  the 
Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and 
the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ? 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  •*  the  Hebrew  Christian 
more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerasalem,  had  just  left  his 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to 
('e))has  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the 
third  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to 
understand  all-  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  came 
to  him  from  Home  the  voice  of  one  who  liad  been 


P  See  the  ingenious,  but  perhaps  overstrained,  in- 
terpretation of  Heb.  xl.  in  Thiersch's  Commentatio 
in.itorica  cic  Epislola  ad  Hehraeos. 
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the  foremost  in  sounding  tlu;  depth  and  hieadth  of 
that  love  of  Christ  which  was  all  but  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling  more  tluui 
any  other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all 
the  churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a 
love  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words, 
and  unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness. 
He  whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to 
Rome  again  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  hallowed 
city  among  his  countrymen;  but  with  words  and 
arguments  suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a  strange, 
borrowed  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no 
apostolic  authoiity,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very  love 
from  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — "  Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-sufficient  Jlediator,  neai'er  than  Angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High- 
priest  as  an  intercessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven  ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subsei-vient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality  *  of 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  His 
city  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Him, 
believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart, — with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  futm'e,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  step  its  effect  upon  them  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  apostatise.  It 
migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  5)  ;  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew  Chi'is- 
tians  of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering  on  the 
possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law  of  Christ 
allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  Epistle  remains  to  aftertimes,  a 
keystone  binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
men  which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Jloses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son ; 
for  it  shows  that  God's  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  diversely  in  different  ages  they  have  been 
"  letlected  in  broken  and  fitful  lays,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  eveiy  Chiis- 
tian  sufferer  in  inwai'd  perplexity,  or  amid  "  re- 
proaches and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  eveiy 
Chiistian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  an- 
cient forms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Literature  connected  icith  the  Epistle. — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  refen'ed  to,  four 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought ; — those  ot 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Estius,  and  Bleek.    Liinemann 


>  See  Bishop  Butler's  AnaJngy,  ii.  5,  §6. 

''  The  expression  here  is  literally  "  n  ere  superin- 
tendents of  Israel  beyond  ("liyD)  Jordan  for  the 
west  (niiyO)  ii  all  the  business,"  kc.  "  Beyond 
Jordan"  generally  moans  "  on  the  east,"  but  here,  in- 
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(18o.")),  and  Delitzsch  (18.j8)  have  recently  added 
valuable  Commentaries  to  those  already  in  existence. 

The  (commentaries  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover,  U.  S.j, 
and  of  Ebrard,  translated  by  the  Kev.  J .  Fulton.  Dr. 
Owen's  Exercitations  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Para- 
phrase and  Notes  of  Pierce  are  praised  by  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge. Among  the  well-known  collections  of  English 
notes  on  the  Greek  text,  or  English  version  of  the 
N.  T.  those  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sermons  an'l 
Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  there  is  a  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  Epistle ;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lectures,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice. 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  Commentaries  on  this 
Epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-16, 
anil  a  comprehensive  but  shorter  list  at  the  end  of 
Ebrard's  Commentar)/ .  [W.  T.  B.] 

HE'BEON  (I'nnn  ;  Xe^pdoi' ;  Hebron).    1.  The 

third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Levi ;  the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  father  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18  ;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr. 
vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of 
Hebron  ai'e  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi . 
21,  22), but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "  family"  . 
(^MishpachaK)  of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
58;  1  Chi-,  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jeriah  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  81, 
xxiv.  23  :  in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name 
of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other 
lists).  In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Jazer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  city), "  mighty  men  of  valour" 

(TPI  *33),  2700  in  number,  who  were  superintend- 

ants  for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in 
regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31,  32).  At  the  same  time  1700  of  the 
family  under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the 
west  I'  of  Jordan  (30). 

2.  This  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  b^en  the  "  father  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
w;\s  Tappuach.  The  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy— Ziph,  Maon, 
Bethzur,  &c.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be  those 
of"  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded 
them.  [<^-] 

HE'BRON  (I'mn,-  -Xi^p^iJi  and  XePpuv; 
Arab.  VAi^  -  "  *^®  friend  "),  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  54) ;  situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  .lerusalem,  and  the 
same  distance  north'  of  Beersheba  ( Orwm.  s.  v.  'ApKi>). 

cluced  probably  by  the  word  following,  "  westward," 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  "  on  this  side  "  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  1,  5,  Josh.  is.  1,  &c.).  May  not  the  mean- 
ins  l*e  that  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren  were  settled 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordanic  country  t 
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Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
world  still  existing  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacied 
writer,  "  seven  years  before  Zoau  in  Egypt"  (Num. 
.xiii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan  built?  It  is  well 
we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  Hebron  inde- 
pendently of  Egypt's  mystic  annals.  It  was  a  well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
kirjath-Arba  (y3")N"nnip  ;  LXX.,  KipiaB-ap^oK- 

ff€(p4p,  .Tudg.  i.  10),  "  the  city  of  Arba  ;"  so  called 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  progenitor  of 
the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  xv.  115,  14).  It  [ 
was  sometimes  called  JIamre,  doubtless  from  Abra-  | 
ham's  friend  and  ally,  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  XXXV.  27);  but  the  "oak  of  Mamre," 
where  the  Patriarch  so  often  pitched  his  tent,  appears 
to  have  been  not  in,  but  near  Hebron.  [Mamre.] 
The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  tlie  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriaichs.  Sarah 
died  at  Hebron  ;  and  Abiaham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah, 
to  serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The 
cave  is  still  there ;  and  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Haram  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  foiin  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  [Machpe- 
lah.] Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  el- 
Khulil,  "  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
modern  name  of  Hebron,  ^^'hen  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Palestine  Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  fi-om 
the  descendants  of  Anak,  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh. 
X.  .S6,  xiv.  6-15,  XV.  13,  14).  It  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  made  "a  city  of  refuge"  (Josh. 
xxi.  1 1-13).  Here  David  first  established  the  seat 
of  bis  government,  and  dwelt  during  the  seven 
years  and  a  half  he  reigned  over  Judah  (2  ^am. 
V.  .5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity;  but 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  from 
whom  it  w;is  rescued  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (Neh. 
xi.  25  ;  1  Jlacc.  v.  65  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6).  A 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron 
was  burned  by  an  officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9).  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders.  It  sub- 
sequently lay  for  a  time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii. 
15  ;  Saewulf  in  Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  45)  ;  but 
in  A.D.  1167  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
l)ishopric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx.  3).  In  1187  it  reverted 
to  the  Muslems,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
tlieir  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  naiTow  valley,  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  that 
"  valley  of  Eschol,"  whence  the  Jewish  spies  got 
the  gieat  bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its 
sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyai-ds,  and 
its  grapes  are  considered  the  finest  in  Southern  Pa- 
lestine. Groves  of  gi'ay  olives,  and  some  other  fruit 
trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  main  quartei-  of  the 
town,  sui-mounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  vene- 
rable Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen. 
xxx\ii.  14;  comp.  xxiii.  19).  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat-roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has  no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  large  tank,  130  ft.  square,  by  50 
deep ;  the  sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones. 
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At  the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  an- 
other, measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  broad.  Botli 
are  of  high  antiquity ;  and  one  of  them,  probably 
the  former,  is  that  over  which  Da\nd  hanged  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About 
a  mile  from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  sfcmds  quite  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth, 
and  its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diameter. 
This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent ;  but,  howeVer  this  may 
be,  it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter's 
Handbook,  67  sq.  ;  Rob.  ii.  73  sq.)       [J.  L.  P.] 

2.  (pay,  and  pny ;  'EA^dv,  Alex.  'Axpdv  ; 
Achran,  later  editions  Abran).  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  ten-itory  of  Asher  (Josh.  six.  28),  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe.  It  is  named  next  to  Kehob, 
and  is  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidon. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned 
(^Onomast.  Achran),  and  no  one  in  modern  times 
has  discovered  its  site.  It  will  be  obseiwed  that 
the  name  in  the  original  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Hebion,  the  well-kno\vn  city  of  Judah  (No.  1), 
although  in  the  A.  V.  they  are  the  same,  our 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
of  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
custom.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  not  certidn  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon 
(inay),  since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 
(Davidson,  H>?br.  Text ;  Gesen.  Thes.  980),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levitical 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  would 
be  unmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  imanimously  retain  the  R. 
[Abdon.]  [G.] 

HEDGE  (i^i.Tjji.,  nn'ii;  n>iDO  na-ibo; 

(ppayfiSs).  The  first  thiee  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equivalent, 
denote  simply  that  which  suiTounds  or  encloses, 
whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  ("115,  geder,  Prov.  xxi  v. 
31 ;  Ez.  xiii.  10),  or  a  fence  of  other  materials. 
"115,  gdder,  and  iTTlS,  g'derdh,  are  used  of  the 
hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  l.xxxix. 
40;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is  employed  to 
desci-ibe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thorn, 
which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep  in  winter  and 
summer  (Nimi.  xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which 
surround  the  sheepfolds  of  modern  Palestine  are  fre- 
quently crowned  with  sharp  thorns  (Thomson, 
Land  and  the  Booh,  i.  299),  a  custom  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  {Od.  xiv.  10),  when 
a  kind  of  prickly  pear  (axf'pSos)  was  used  for  that 
purywse,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn-fields  at  a 
later  period  (Arist.  Ecd.  355).  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  12)  it  was  customary  to  surround  them 
with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ; 
JIark  xii.  1 ),  which  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  serpents 
(EccJ.  X.  8  I,  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold 
fNah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described  by  Jlaun- 
drell  as  surrounding  the  gardens  of  Damascus. 
"  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in 
the  fashion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  In 
their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long  and 
somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a  yard 
thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon  an- 
otlier,  make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  div 
country,  a  durable  wall"  {Early   Trav.   in  Pal. 
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p.  487).  A  wall  or  t'eiico  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 
HD-lbp,  m'sucdh  (H^-IDp,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
yard (cf.  Ecclus.  -xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of 
the  thoiTiy  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 
The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  (Prov.  xv.  19  ;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  6). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  "  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a 
fence  on  that  side  "  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  "  highways,"  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Luke  xiv.  23.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEGA'I  (^Jn  ;  Tai  ;  Egeiis),  one  of  the  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  "  chamberlains  ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus, 
who  had  special  charge  of  the  women  of  the  hareem 
(Esth.  ii.  8,  15).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  "  keeper  of  the 
concubines" — Shaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have 
the  same  name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they 
omit  it  altogether.  In  verse  3  the  name  is  given 
under  the  different  form  of 

HE'GE  (Xin ;  Egeus,  probably  a  Persian  name. 
Aja  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanscrit,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  LXX.  have  t^  evvovxai.  Hegias,  'Hyias, 
is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of  the  people  about 
Xerxes,  Gesenius,  TAes.  Addenda,  83  6). 

HEIFER  (n^jy,  nna  ;  Uf^a\is;  vacca).  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  exactly 
corresj)onds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  eglah  and  parah 
are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7- 
12  ;  Job  xxi.  10  ;  Is.  \\\.  21)  :  indeed  eglah  means 
a  young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expression 
being  eglah  bakar,  "  heifer  of  kine"  (Deut.  xxi.  3 ; 
1  Sam.  svl.  2  ;  Is.  vii.  21).  The  heifer  or  young 
cow  was  not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only 
for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos.  x.  1 1  ;  but  see  Judg. 
xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any  headstall 
(Deut.  XXV.  4)  ;  hence  the  expression  an  "  unbroken 
heifer"  (IIos.  iv.  16;  A.  V.  "backsliding"),  to 
which  Israel  is  compared.  A  similar  sense  has  been 
attached  to  the  expression  "  calf  of  three  years  oLl," 
i.  e.  unsubdued,  in  Is.  xv.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34  ;  but  it 
is  much  more  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  Eglatk  Shelishiijah,  such  names  being  not 
uncommon.  The  sense  of  "  dissolute  "  is  conveyed 
undoubtedly  in  Am.  iv.  1.  The  comparison  of 
Egypt  to  a  "fair  heifer"  (Jer.  xlvi.  20)  nmv  be 
an  allusion  to  the  well  known  form  under  which 
Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we  may  also  refer 
the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  understood  in  the  LXX., 
"  Why  is  the  bullock  (yurfaxos  ^kX^ktSs)  swept 
away?")  the  "destruction"  threatened  being  the 
bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  word  keretz  would 
fitly  apply.  "  To  plough  with  another  man's  heifer  " 
(Judg.  xiv.  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  unfair  moans.  The  proper  names  Et^lah, 
En-eglaim,  and  Parah,  are  derived  from  the  He- 
brew tei-ms  at  the  head  of  this  article.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
inheiitance  were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Under 
the  Patriai-chal  system  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
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10,  xxiv.  36,  XXV.  5),  a  larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  "eldest,  on  whorn  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  .of  the 
family.  [Bir'uihight.]  The  sons  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off  with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6): 
occasionally  they  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
legitimate  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  1  ff.),  but  this  may 
have  been  restiicted  to  cases  where  the  childien 
had  been  adopted  by  tlie  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx. 
3).  At  a  later  peiiod  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  ff.). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen. 
xxxi.  14),  but  received  a  mai-riage  portion,  consist- 
ing of  a  maid-sei-^-ant  (Gen.  x.xix.  24,  29),  or  some 
other  property.  As  a  matter  of  special  favour  they 
sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii.  15). 
The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real 
propel ty  thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  recei^-ing  a  double  portion  (Dent, 
xxi.  17),  the  othere  equal  shares:  if  there  were  no 
sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on 
the  condition  that  they  did  not  many  out  of  their 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxx-s-i.  6  ff. ;  Tob.  \A.  12,  \ii.  13), 
otherwise  the  patiimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it 
went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ;  if  no  brother, 
to  the  paternal  uncle;  and,  failing  these,  to  the 
next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a, 
widow  being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of' 
kin  on  her  husband's  side  had  the  right  of  marryino- 
her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusafthe  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Ruth  iv. 
1  ff.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged :  this 

obligation  was  tenned  n^XIH  DQI^O  ("  the  right 
of  inheritance "),  and  w;.s  exercised  in  other  cases 
besides  that  of  marrtagc  (Jer.  .xxxii.  7  ff.).  If  none 
stepped  forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance 
remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and  then  i-e- 
veited  to  the  next  of  kin.  Tlie  object  of  these 
regulations  evidently  was  to  pievent  tlie  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same  family: 
the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict  entail. 
Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  portion,  which 
under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  (Gen.  xh-iii.  22),  was  by  the 
Mosaic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb  pie- 
sented  a  field  (Josh.  xv.  18,  19 ;  Judg.  i.  15),  is  an 
exception:  but  perhaps  even  in  that  instance  the 
land  reverted  to  Caleb's  descendants  either  at  the 
death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  stiictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Jews :  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favour — a  state  of  things  which  is  embotlieil 

in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  the  word  CT" 

(A.  V.  "to  inherit")  impUes  possession,  and  very 
often  forcible  possession  (Deut.  ii.  12  ;  Judg.  i.  29, 
xi.  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  cf  the 

words  n-THK  and  n?n3,  generally  translated  "  in- 
heritance." Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous:  the  neai-est  appioach  to  the 
idea  is  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
tempo. :d  as  well  as  spiiitual  benefits  (Cen.  xxvii. 
19,  37  ;  Josh.  xv.  19).  The  references  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  aie  boiTowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  Judaea :  several  wills  ai'e 
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noticed  by  Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  Herods 
{Ant.  xiii.  16,  §1,  x%ii.  3,  §2  ;  B.J.  ii.  2,  §3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  some  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  life-time.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
personalty.  A  presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
foi-med  the  mamage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Tob. 
viii.  21 ).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father's 
life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv/ 11-13:  a  distinction 
may  be  notel  between  ov<ria,  a  general  term  ap- 
plicable to  personalty,  and  KKripovofila,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the 
father's  death  (Luke  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  (eTri'/cXrjpoi),  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  husband  even  for  his 
life-time,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name,  not 
of  his  fathei-,  but  of  his  maternal  gi'andfather.  The 
object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  viz.  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  property  of  every  family  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  'EttikXtjpos).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'LAH  (HN^n  ;  'A(oU,  Alex. ' A\aa ;  Ealaa), 

one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  father  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children  are  enumerated 
in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  passage  is  very  much 
confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed  to  different  wives 
from  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

HE'LAM  (D?*n  ;  Alxdfi ;  Helam),  a  place 
east  of  the  .Jordan,  but  west  of  the  Euphrates 
("  the  river"),  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  defeated 
them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).     In  the  latter  verse  the 

name  appears  as  Chelamah  (nOX?)!),  but  the  final 

syllable  is  probably  only  the  particle  of  motion. 
This  longer  fonn,  XaXafiaK,  the  present  text''  of 
the  LXX.  inserts  in  ver.  IG  as  if  the  name  of  the 
river ;  while  in  the  two  other  places  it  has  Al\d/j., 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  text.  By  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  the  name  is  given  as  XaXafid,  and 
as  being  that  of  the  king  of  the  Syrians  beyond 
Euphrates — irphs  XaXa/xav  rbv  rwv  irepav  'EiKppd- 
Tov  'Svpoov  ^affiKta, 

In  the  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  llwcium ; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  "  came  to  Helam,"  we  find 
adduxit  exercitum  eorum,  reading  D?''!!,  "  their 
army."  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old 
translator  Aquila — iv  Swdfj-ei  avrwv — of  whose 
version  ver.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  V-ilgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

JIany  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  Iklain ;  but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  The  most  feasible  perhaps  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  [G.] 

IIEL'BAH  fna'pn;   Xe^Sd;  Helha),  a  town 

of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  [J.  L.  P.] 


»  This  is  probably  a  late  addition,  since  in  the 
I-XX.  text  as  it  stood  in  Orisron's  Uexapla,  XaXa/xaK 
was  omitted  after  ttotkh-oO  (sec  I5ardlit,  ad  Inc.). 


HELED 

HEL'BON  (P3^n  ;  XeA/So^i'),  a  place  only 
mentioned  once  in  Scriptm'e.  Ezekiel,  in  describing 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon."  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  in  vino  pingui ;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  can 
be  no  douljt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Chalybon  {olvov  e/c 
"Svpias  Thv  XaKv^diviov)  from  Syria  as  among  the 
luxuries  m  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged 
(xv.  735)  ;  and  Athenaeus  assigns  it  to  Damascus 
(i.  22).  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 

Haleh  (wJls*.)  by  the  Arabs  ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and  beauty 
of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom  and 
city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  staple  pro- 
ducts. Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascenes 
supplv  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  overland  ?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
caiTV  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to  a 
village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus, 
still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon  (the  Arabic 

»jJL~»  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
p^jTI),  and  still  celebrated  as  producing  the 
finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Joiu~nal  of  Sac. 
Lit.  July  1853,  p.  260  ;  Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
ii.  330  sq.).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Ezekiel 
and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild  glen, 
high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of  some 
large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewTi  around  it. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glen  are  covered  with 
ten-aced  vineyards ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees  {Handhk.  for 
Syr.  and  Fal.  pp.  495-6).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HELCHI'AH   {XeKKtas  ;    Helcias),    1    Esd. 

VUi.  1.       [HiLKIAH.] 

HELCHI'AS  {Helcias'),  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2  Esd.  i.  1.     [Hilkiah.] 

HEL'DAI  (n'pn  ;    XoX^5ia,   Alex.    XoASal ; 

Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  "  the  Netophathite,"  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 

2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned 
fiom  the  Captivity  ;  for  whom,  with  othere, 
Zechariah  was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns 
as  memorials  (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14  the  name 
appears  to  be  changed  to  Helem.  The  LXX. 
translate  Trapa.  tS)V  apx&vTuv. 

HE'LEB  (3|?n  ;    Vat.    omits,    Alex.  'AAa*  ; 

Heled),  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  king  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2;i). 
In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 

HE'LED  (n^n  ;  X0a65,  Alex.  'E\dS  ;  rfcM), 
1  Chr.  xi.  30. 


HEl.EK 

HE'LEK(P^n;  XtKey,  Alex.  XeAeV;  I/dcc), 
one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Manasseli ;  the  second  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  x.wi.  :iO),  and  founder  of  the  lamily 
of  the  Helekites.  The  Bene-Chelek  are  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xvii.  2  as  of  much  importance  in 
their  tribe.  The  name  has  not  however  survived, 
at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

HE'LEKITES,  THE  ('i?'?nn,  i.  e.  "  the 
Chelkite  ;"  6  XeXeyi,  Alex.  XeXe/ci ;  familia  He- 
leoitarum),  the  family  descended  from  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HE'LEM  (oSn  ;  'EXdfj. ;  Helem).  1.  A  man 
named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in  a  passage 
evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii.  35).  If  it 
be  intended  that  ho  was  the  brother  of  Shamer, 
then  he  maybe  identical  with  Hotham,  inver.  32, 
the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying  ;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  Biu'rington  (i.  265)  quotes 
two  Hebrew  ]\ISS.,  in  which  the  name  is  written 
D^n,  Cheles. 

2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14'. 
A]i))arcntly  the  same  who  is  given  as  Heldai  in 
ver.  10  (Ewald,  Propheten,  536  note). 

HE'LEPH  (fj^n ;  MooXdix,  Alex.  MeA€>— both 
include  the  preposition  pretixed  ;  Heleph),  the  place 
from  which  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
started  (Josh.  xix.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on 
which  quarter,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  text. 
Yan  de  Velde  (^Memoir,  320)  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Beitlif,  an  ancient  site  nearly  due  east  of  the 
Eas  Abyad,  and  west  of  Kadcs,  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ra%'ine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Vaude  Velde, 
Syria,  i.  233;  and  see  his  map,  1858).  [G.] 

HE'LEZ  (f^n  ;  SeXAijs— the  initial  2  is  pro- 
bably fi-om  the  end  of  the  preceding  word — Alex. 
'EAA^s,  XeAXiijs  ;  Hcles,  Belles).  1.  One  of  "  the 
thirty  "  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  27  :  in  the  latter,  }*7n),  an  Ephraimite,  and 
captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
10).  In  both  these  passages  of  Chronicles  he  is 
called  "  the  Pelonite,"  of  wliich  Keunicott  decides 
that  "  the  Paltite "  of  Samuel  is  a  corruption 
{Dissertation,  &c.,  183-4).     [Paltite.] 

2.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
39)  ;  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  gi-eat  family 
of  Hezron. 

HE'LI  ('HAi,  'H\d  ;  Heli),  the  father  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  JIary  (Luke  iii.  23)  ; 
maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hei-vey,  the  latest  investi- 
gator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the 
real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self. (Hervey,  Genca%!es,  130,  138.)  The  name, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
the  LXX.  in  the  0.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew  "^V,  Eli 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
ACHITOB  and  Amarias  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2  Esd.  i.  2  (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

HELI'AS,  2  Esd.  vii.  39.     [Elijah.] 

HELIODO'RUS  ('HAidSmpos),  the  treasurer 
(6  6iri  Ttoj'  Tt(>ay)j.ci.Ta>v)  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  was  commissioned  hj  the  king,  at  the  instioa- 
tion  of  ApoUonius  [Apollonius]  to  cany  aw'ay 
tlie  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  nan-ative  in  2  Mace, 
iii.  9  ff.,  lie  was  stayed  from  tlie  execution  of  his 
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design  by  a  "  great  apparition  "  (Jiri<pdv€La),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  fell  down  "  compassed  with 
great  darkness,"  and  speechless.  He  was  after- 
wards restored  at  the  intercession  of  the  Hiijh- 
priest  Oiiias,  and  bore  witness  to  th(;  king  of  the 
in\'iolable  majesty  of  the  Temple  (2  Mace.  iii.). 
The  full  details  of  the  nanative  are  not  supported 
by  any  other  evidence.  Josephus,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  2  Mace,  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
the  author  of  the  so-called  iv.  Mace,  attributes  the 
attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple  to  ApoUonius,  and 
differs  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous  interposition, 
though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  {de  JJacc.  4 
ovpai'6dev  i(l)nnroi  ■Kpovtpdvt)(rav  &yye\0L  .... 
Karairecroov  Se  fj/j.iOai'ris  &  'AttoWcvuws  ....). 
Heliodorus  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown 
B.C.  175  (App.  Syr.  45).  Cf.  Wemsdoi-f,  Be 
fide  Libr.  Mace.  §liv.  Kaifaelle's  grand  picture 
of  "  Heliodorus  "  will  be  known  to  most  by  copies 
and  engravings,  if  not  by  the  original.    [B.  F.  \V .] 

HEL'KAI  (^j^^n  ;  'EAwat;  ffelci),  a  priest  of 
the  family  of  !Meraioth  (or  Meremoth,  see  ver.  3), 
who  was  living  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the  retm'n 
from  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  15  ;  comp.  10,  12). 

HEL'KATH  (ni?^n  ;  'E^e\eK46,  Alex.  XeA.- 
Kad ;  Alcnth,  and  Elcath),  the  town  named  as  the 
staiiing-point  for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to 
the  Gerehonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  The  enumeration 
of  the  boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to 
north ;  but  nothing  absolutely  ceitain  can  be  said 
thei'eon,  nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site 
of  Helkath.  Eusebius  and  Jei-ome  report  the  name 
much  comipted  [Onom.  Ethae),  but  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  place.  Schwarz  (191)  suggests 
the  village  Yerka,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of 
Akka  (see  Van  de  Velde's  map) ;  but  this  requires 
further  examination. 

lu  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
HUKOK  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  [G.] 

HEL'KATH  HAZ'zuRBi  (Qn'^'n  nphn ; 

jxepis  Tu>v  €iril3ov\()jv — perhaps  reading  D^TV  ; 
Aquila,  KA^pos  ran'  crrepeSiu  ;  Ager  robustorum), 
a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently  close  to  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  parties  of  Joab's  men  and  Abner's 
men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the 
combatants,  and  brought  on  a  general  battle  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16).  [GiBEOX ;  Joab.]  Various  interpreta- 
tions are  given  of  the  name.  In  addition  to  those 
given  above,  Gesenius  (Thes.  485  a)  lenders  it  "  the 
Held  of  swords."  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has 
"  the  field  of  strong  men,"  agi'eeing  with  Aquila 
and  the  Vulgate.  Ewald  {Gesc/i.  iii.  147)  "das 
Feld  der  Tiickischeu."  [G.] 

HELKI'AS  (XeA/cias  ;  Vulg.  omits).  A  fourth 
variation  of  the  name  of  Hilki;di  the  high-priest, 
1  Esd.  i.  8.     [HiLKiAH.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the  He- 
brew Sheol  (7^^{t^^  or  Vai^' ;  "AiSijs,  and  once 
Odvaros,  2  Sam.  xsii.  6  ;  Inferi  or  Infenia,  or 
sometimes  Mors).  We  say  unfortunately,  because 
— although,  as  St.  Augustin  truly  asserts,  Sheol, 
with  its  equivalents  Inferi  and  Hades,  are  never 
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used  iu  a  good  sense  {Ve  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33), 
yet — the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  with 
numberless  associations  entirely  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Shcol,  or  else  render 
it  always  by  "  the  grave  "  or  "  the  pit."  Evvald 
accepts  "Luther's  word  Ilolle;  even  Unterwelt,  which 
is  SLio-fjested  by  De  Wette,  involves  conceptions  too 
human  for  the  puriiose. 

Passing  over  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
writers,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  root  7]}^,  "  to  malve  hollow " 
(comp  Germ.  Eolle,  "  hell,"  with  Hohle,  "  a 
hollow  "),  and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  sub- 
terranean resting-place  which  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  dead  (Gesen.  Thes.  1348  ;  Bottcher,  de 
Tnferis,  c.  iv.  p.  137  sq. ;  Ewald,  ad  Ps.  p.  42).  It 
is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  IB).  Some  have  fancied  (as  Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks, 
believed  in  internal  rivers:  thus  Clemens  Alex, 
defines  Gehenna  as  "  a  river  of  lire"  {Fragm.  38), 
and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tai-tarus  {Strom,  v.  14,  92) ;  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
(Apo/og.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  4  is  a  mere  me- 
taphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Rephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  Ez.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  x.xx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  V.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20  ; 
Ez.  xxxi.  14-18,  xwu.  2Mssim). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
3.5,  xlii.  38  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6  ;  Job  xiv.  13).  In 
other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a 
notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "Hell."  But  iu  many 
cases  this  translation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8 ;  Ps.  cxx.\-ix. 
8  ;  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "  hell"  is  used  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  "  heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish 
notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18, 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  tenible  and 
precipitate  death  than  to  a  place  of  infernal  anguish. 
An  attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebriivv 
notions  respecting  S'leol  were  of  a  vague  desci-iption. 
The  i-ewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mos:uc  law 
were  temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and 
slowly  that  God  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a 
knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
(icuerally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  exist- 
ence, "the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten" 
(Ps.  Ix.xxviii.  10-12;  Is.  xxxviii'.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5; 
Eccl.  ix.  10;  Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28).  Even  the 
righteous  Hezekiah  trembled  lest,  "  when  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy-seat,"  he 
should  no  longer  "  see  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living." 

In  the  N.  T  the  word  Hades  (like  Sheol)  some- 
times means  merely  "the  grave"  (Rev.  xx.  13; 
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Acts  ii.  31  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  world."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our  Lord  KarrjKQiv  h  aSr)  or  els  oiSov,  de- 
scendit  ad  inferos,  or  inferna,  meaning  "  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  of 
happiness  or  misery"  (Beveridge  on  Art.  iii.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9 ;  Acts  ii.  25-31).  Simi- 
larly Josephus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  {Ant.  vi. 
14,  §2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Matt. 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  pre- 
valent, almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  is 
an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §3  ;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Eabb.  s.  vv.),  of  the 
Fathers  generally  (Tert.  dc  Animd,  c.  Iv.;  Jerome  in 
Eccl.  iii. ;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §105,  &c. ; 
see  Pearson  on  Creed.  Art.  v.),  and  of  many  moderns 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  467 ;  Alford  on  Luke 
xvi.  23).  In  holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazai'us  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof  of  an  important 
theological  doctrine  on  a  passage  which  confessedly 
abounds  in  Jewish  metaphors.  "  Theologia  parabo- 
lica  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a  rule  too  valuable 
to  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  we  are  to  turn  rhetoiic  into 
logic,  and  build  a  dogma  on  every  metaphor,  our 
belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and  contradictory  cha- 
racter. "  Abraham's  bosom,"  says  Dean  Trench, 
"  is  not  heaven,  though  it  will  issue  in  heaven, 
so  neither  is  Hades  hell  though  to  issue  in  it, 
when  death  and  Hailes  shall  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  {(pvXaK-n,  1  Pet.  iii.  19; 
a$viT(Tos,  Luke  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  gi-eat 
day."  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  after  the  resuri'ection  we  know 
very  little  indeed ;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certiiin  until  the  awful  curtains  of  mortality  aie 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.     [See  Paradise.] 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  place  of  future  ptmishment  is  Gehenna  {yefyva), 
or  Gehenna  of  fire  {ri  y.  rov  -KvpSs),  and  this  word 
we  must  notice  only  so  tiu-  as  our  purpose  requires  ; 
for  further  information  see  Gehenna  and  Hin- 
NOM.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which  Gehenna 
is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleasant  with  the 
waters  of  Siloa  ("  irrigua  et  nemorosa,  plenaque 
deliciis,"  Hieron.  adJer.  vii.  19,  31 ;  Matt.  v.  22), 
and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old  appearance 
("  hodieque  hortorum  praebens  delicias,"  id.),  was 
with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch-worship 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6;  2  K.  x.xiii.  10),  so  abhor- 
rent to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the  woi'd 
as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  The  feeling 
was  kejit  up  by  the  pollution  which  tlie  valley 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which  it 
was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  filth  and 
corrujition  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (ace.  to  R.  Kimchi)  to  pi-eserve  it  from 
absolute  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted  in 
Otho  Lex.  Eabb.  s.  v.  hinnom,  &c.).  The  fire 
and  the  worm  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish,  and  as 
such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jcivish  imagination  (Is. 
Ixvi.  24;  Jud.  xvi.   17;  Ecclus.   vii.   17);  hence 
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tlie  npplicatioii  ul'  the  word  Gehenna  ami  its  acccs- 
t.u:-it:s  in  iMutt.  v.  2'2,  2i),  30  ;  l.uke  xii.  5. 

A  part  ot'tiie  valley  of  IJiniiom  was  named  Tophet 
(2  K.  xxiii.  lu  ;  for  its  history  aud  derivation  see 
'roi'HET),  a  word  used  for  what  is  detiled  and  abom- 
inable (Jer.  vii.  ;51,  32,  xix.  tl-13).  It  was  ajiplied 
by  the  Kabbis  to  a  place  of  future  torment  ( I'arg. 
on  Is.  XXX.  33;  Talm.  Erubin.  f.  19,  1;  Bott- 
cher,  pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  33),  which  is 
full  of  fine  irony  against  the  enemy,  the  name  is 
applied  to  purposes  of  threatening  (witli  a  probable 
allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  Hezekiah,  see  Kosen- 
miiller  ad  toe).  Besides  the  authorities  quoted,  see 
Bochait  {Phaleg,  p.  528),  Ewald  {I'roph.  ii.  55), 
Selden  {da  Bis  Syris,  p.  172  sqq.),  Wilson  {Lands 
vf  the  Bible,  i.  499),  &c. 

'J'he  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
of  Hell  as  a  place  of  toiment  belongs  to  a  Theolo- 
gical rather  than  a  Biblical  Dictionary.   [F.  W.  F.] 

HELLENIST  {'EW-nviffr-ns  ;  Graecus  ;  cf. 
'EA.Ar/ci(r/j,ds,  2  Mace.  iv.  13).  In  one  of  the 
e;irliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  parties  aie 
recognised  among  its  members,  "  Hebrews"  and 
'"Hellenists"  (Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  again  when  .St.  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  he  "spake  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Hellenists"  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  The  teim  Hellenist 
occurs  once  again  in  tlie  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 
{ko\  irphi  rovs  'E.,  though  the  Kal  is  doubtful), 
seems  to  require  the  other  reading  "Greeks" 
CE\\7]ves),  which  is  supported  by  gi-eat  external 
evidence,  a.s  the  true  antithesis  to  "Jews"  {^lovSaiois, 
not  'E^paioti,  v.  19). 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  ('EA.A.Tjri^&j)  be  taken,  according 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  forms  {ij.-qSi(oo, 
aTTiKi^w  ,^iALTnri(u) ) ,  in  the  general  sense  of  adopt- 
ing the  spiiit  and  character  of  Gieeks,  or,  in  the 
moie  limited  sense  of  using  the  Greek  language 
(Xen.  Anub.  vii.  3,  §25),  marks  a  class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the 
Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the  proselytes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (ol  ae^^fifvot 
"EW-qvfs,  Acts  xvii.  4  (?) ;  oi  )Teho/J.fvoi  irpoff- 
7]\vToi,  Acts  xiii.  43  ;  ol  a-e^6iJ.evoi,  Acts  xvii. 
17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of  the 
current  Greek  civilisation,  and  with  it  tiie  use  of 
the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  e.\-clusion  of  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  i-epresentative  of 
tlie  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  type  of 
life,  aud  not  an  indication  of  origin.  Hellenists 
might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter  term  is  usetl 
{"EWr^ves,  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of  race  and  not 
of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mhid  of  the 
writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  East,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persio7i,  aud  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 
ander THE  Great  ;  Alexandria  ;  Dispersion  ; 
Antiochus  IV.  Ei'irnANEs],  and  it  remains  only 
to  characterise  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contributed  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
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the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced  njion  the 
Apostolic  teaching: — 

1.  The  fiexifjility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
for  it  in  ancient  time  a  general  cuneucy  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe  ;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Gieek  was  not 
oidy  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  gieat  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors originally  established  what  has  been  called 
the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but 
even  in  tliis  the  prev;iiling  power  of  Attic  literatuie 
made  itself  distinctly  fiilt.  Peculiar  words  and 
forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  weie  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oiiental  (Jreek. 
This  first  type  was.  however,  soon  modified,  at 
Iciist  in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified 
by  new  constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local 
dialects  must  ha\-e  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of 
which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 
In  other  cases  the  dialects  perished  together  with 
the  communities  who  used  them  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  0.  T.,  acting  in  this 
respect  like  the  great  vernacular  versions-  of  England 
and  Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standard. 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  difieient  in 
different  parts  but  the  same  general  character  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  jjre- 
sents  are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
discharge  were  of  thfe  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a 
Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Is'or  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  combination  w;is  one  of  the  most  importiuit 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by  the  spr&id 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  theocratic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  life,  wiiich  distinguishes  Jewish 
thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large  ;  aud  on  the 
other,  t-he  subtle  truths,  which  philosophy  had 
gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and 
enshrined  in  vvoids,  were  transferred  to  the  service 
of  revelation.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the 
great  message  came,  a  language  Wiis  prepared  to  con- 
vey it;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T. 
forms  a  great  lesson  in  the  true  philosophy  of  liistory, 
and  becomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  pi  ovidential 
government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
ing to  it.  For  it  will  ibUow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinarv  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
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selves  bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irre- 
gularities ot"  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  popular,  and  even  a 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  less  precise,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one,  though  its 
intei*pretation  may  often  be  more  difficult  from  the 
want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  N.  T..  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Septuagint,  when  com-  j 
pared  with  the  Hebrew  text,  provides  him  with  the 
history  of  the  language  which  he  has  to  study.  I 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  [ 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  olfers  I 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
people  remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect  the 
thought,  so  to  speal^,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress. 
Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of 
Judaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
ship. But  as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained 
uudestroyed  hy  the  new  conditions  which  regulated 
its  action.  While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  ti-ade,  which  was  originally 
curbed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gained  a  deeper 
iasight  into  foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer 
sympathy,  or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards 
foi'eign  opinions,  they  found  means  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
their  divine  faith,  and  to  gain  respect  and  attention 
even  from  those  who  did  not  openly  embrace  their 
religion.  Hellenism  accomplished  for  the  outer 
world  what  the  Return  [Cyrus]  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  be- 
tween a  religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit: 
it  witnessed  against  .Judaism  as  final  and  universal, 
and  it  vritnessed  for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  religion  which  should  be  bound  by  no  local 
restrictions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  wider  in- 
struction a  Greek  body  grew  up  around  the  Syna- 
gogue, not  admitted  into  th^  .Tcwish  Church,  and 
\'et  holding  a  recognised  position  with  regard  to  it, 
which  was  able  to  apprehend  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Hellenists  themselves 
were  at  once  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  pro- 
phets to  their  own  countrymen.  Their  lives  were 
an  abiding  protest  against  polytheism  and  pantheism, 
and  they  retained  with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of 
their  ancient  creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popular!  v 
occupied  the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of 
prayer  and  praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in 
daily  life  to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temjjle. 
Yet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was  obtained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not 
bioken,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
Jmvs.  [The  Dispersion.]  Unity  coexisted  with 
dispersion  ;  and  the  organisation  of  a  Catholic  church 
was  foieshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widennig  breadth 
of  doctrine,  but  even  externally  in  the  scattered 
communities  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their 
common  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  sensed  as  the  pre- 
jiaration  for  a  <  'stholic  cieed.  As  it  furnished  the 
language  of  Chiistianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
liteiary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditionid 
reserve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  original  Gospel  of 
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St.  Matthew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  Greek  ;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  ot 
Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  TertuUian. 
The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working  ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  sub- 
tleties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fulness 
of  Christian  truth  could  ha^■e  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
are  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jost ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer's  Grammar 
{Gramm.  d.  N.  T.  Sprachidioms,  6te  Autl.  1855) 
has  done  great  service  in  establishing  the  idea  of 
law  in  N.  T.  language,  which  was  obliterated  by 
earlier  interpreters,  but  even  Winer  does  not  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  X.  T.  cannot 
be  discussed  apart  from  those  of  the  LXX.  ;  and  no 
explanation  can  be  considered  perfect  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  matei-ials 
are  as  yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  while 
Bruder's  concordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
foi-  the  vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius'  con- 
cordance to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quite 
imtrustworthy  for  critical  purposes.      [B.  F.  W.] 

HELMET.     [Abms,  p.  112  a.] 

HELON  (j^ri;  XaiXd^u;  Ilclon),  father  of 
Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wildei- 
ness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (HV^^;  KpdffireSov; 
fimbria).  The  importance  which  the  later  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attachetl 
to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garments  was  founded 
upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which 
attached  a  s3Tnbolical  meaning  to  it.  We  must 
not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe  owed  its 
origin  to  that  passage :  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as 
in  the  Egyptian  calasiris  (Her.  ii.  81 ;  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  'Egyptimis,  ii.  90),  and  in  the  Assyrim 
robes  as  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh: 
the  blue  riband  being  added  to  strengihen  the 
border.  The  Hebrew  word  tzizitk  is  expressive  of 
this  fretted  edfje :  the  Greek  Kpda-n-eSa  (the  ety- 
inology  of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously  traced 
to  KpoffffSs,  &Kpos  ire'Soj',  and  Kpv^is)  applies  to 
the  edge  of  a  river  or  mounfciiu  (Xen.  JJist.  Gr. 
iii.  2,  §16,  iv.  6,  §8),  and  is  explained  by  Hesychius 
as  TO  (V  T(S  6.Kpcf>  rod  ifj.ariov  KeK\Qifffj.tva 
paixixcLTa  Ka).  to  6.Kpov  aurov.  The  hcged  or  outer 
nibc  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth,  and 
i  generally  so  worn  that  two  of  the  corners  hung 
down  in  front :  these  corners  were  ornamented  with 
a  "  riband  of  blue,"  or  rather  dark  violet,  the  riband 
itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  word 
used,  ^'JIB,  as  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece  of 
string.     The  Jews  attaciied  great  sanctity  to  this 
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fringe  (Matt.  ix.  20,  xiv.  36  ;  Luke  viii.  44),  ami 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  tlian  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  eulargmg  both  the  fringe 
and  the  riband  to  an  undue  width  (Matt,  xxiii.  o). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  wliich  a  symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Cai-pzov,  Apparat.  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  talith  more  especially, 
as  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions  :  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Exercit. 
on  Matt.  V.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  coat."  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'MAM  (Lia"'n  ;  hlp.6.v  ;  Heman).  Hori 
(j.  e.  Horite)  and  Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V. 
"  children,"  but  the  word  is  Bene)  of  Lotan,  the 
eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in 
1  Chr.  i.  the  name  appears  as  HoMAM,  which  is 
probably  the  coiTect  form. 

HE'INIAN  (P^n  ;  Mfiav  and  'Kfiav).  1.  Sou 
of  Zerah,  1  Chr.  ii.  6  ;  I  K.  iv.  31.  See  following 
article. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  the 
piophet,  a  Kohathite.  He  is  called  "  the  singer  " 
(Tniti'Dri),  rather,   the  musician,  1  Chr.  vi.  33, 

and  was  the  first  of  the  three  chief  Levites  to 
whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  temple-senrice  in  the  i  eign  of  David, 
as  we  read  1  Chr.  xv.  16-22,  Asaph  and  Ethan, 
or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jeduthun,*  being 
his  colleagues.  [Jeduthcn.]  The  genealogy  of 
Heman  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33-38  (A.  V.),  but 
the  generations  between  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah, 
and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused,  owing  to  two 
collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A  rectification 
of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p.  214  of  the 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is  shown  that 
Heman  is  14th  in  descent  fiom  Levi.  A  further 
account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God,"  the  word  HTn,  "  seer,"  which  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
1 5  is  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  in  xxix.  30  to  Asaph, 
being  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  as  is  N2J 
"prophesied,"  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun  in  xxv.  1-3. 
We  there  leam  that  Heman  had  fourteen  sons, 
and  three  daughters  [Hanaxiah  I.],  of  which  the 
sons  all  assisted  in  the  music  under  their  fother, 
and  each  of  whom  was  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  wards  of  Le\'ites,  who  "  were  instmcted  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather,  in  sacred  music. 
Whether  or  no  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  88th  Psalm  is  ascribed  is  doubtful.  The  chief 
reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as 
other  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
so  it  is  likely  that  this  one  should  be  to  Heman  the 
singer.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  there  called 
"  the  Ezrahite  ; "  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  "  Ethan  the  Ezjahite." ''  But  since  Heman  and 
Ethiui  are  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  "  sons  of 
Zerah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degiee  probable  that 
Ezrahite  means  "  of  the  family  of  Zerah,"  and  con- 
sequently that  Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different 
fi-om  Heman  the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K. 
iv.  31  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
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Heman,  Chalcol  and  iJurili,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a  hst 
corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  G.  The  inference  from  which  is  that 
there  was  a  Heman,  ditfert- ;.t  fiom  Heman  the  singer, 
of  the  family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that 
he  is  distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the 
Levite,  by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regards 
the  age  when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  lived,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before 
Solomon,  who  was  said  to  be  "  wiser  than  Heman," 
and  after  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called 
"son  of  Zerah"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88th  Psalm  to  Heman's 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time  of 
its  composition.  The  89th  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  cala- 
mities described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Baizillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  geneaJogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  David's  chief  musician,  and 
the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concunnng  in  the  same 
individual,  would  make  him  fit  to  be  joined  with 
those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Solomon.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Rosenm.  Proleg.  in  Psalm,  p.  ■xx\\. ;  J.  01s- 
hausen,  on  Psalms ;  Einleit.  p.  22  ;  Kurzgef. 
Exeij.  Handb.  [A.  C.  H,] 

HE'MATH  (n?^n  ;  Msxde,  Alex.  'Eyticie  ; 
Einatli).  Another  tbi-m — not  wairanted  by  the 
Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Hamath  (Am. 
vi.  14). 

HE'MATH  (nsn,  i.e.  Hammath  ;  Ai>o0  ; 
\'ulg.  translates  de  calore),  a  person,  or  a  place, 
named  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the 
origin  of  the  Kenites,  and  the  "  father''  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HEM'DAN  (ppn  ;  'A/xaSd ;  Anulam,  or  Batru. 

dam,  some  copies  ILniulm),  the  eldest  sou  of  Dishon, 
son  of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (i.  41 )  the  name  is  changed  to 
Hamran  (ppPI),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as 
AsiRAM,  probably  following  the  Vulgate  Hamram, 
in  the  earliest  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  {Genesis,  256) 
compared  with  those  of  Humeidij  and  Hamady, 
two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran  or 
Amran,  who  are  located  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba. 
Also  with  the  Benc-Hami/de,  who  are  found  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea)  ; 
and  from  thence  to  el-Busaireh,  probably  the  ancient 


"  IJT'X  and  pnn*  are  probably  only  clerical  va- 
riations.    See  also  2  Chr.  xxix    13,  14. 
I"  .St.  Augustine's  copy  read,  with  the  LXX.,  hraelU,. 


for  I'zrahite,  in  the  titles  to  the  88th  and  89th  Psalms. 
His  explanation  of  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  spiritualizing  interpretation. 
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BOZRAH,  on  the  road  to  Fetra.     (See  Burckhavdt, 
Syria,  &c.,  695,  407.) 

HEiMLOCK  (K^NI).  The  Hebrew  rosh  is  ren- 
dered "  liemlock"  in  two  passacjes  (Hos.  x.  4  ;  Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewheie  "  gall."  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  what,  or  indeed  \v'hether  any  particular 
plant  is  meant.  tVom  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  noticed  we  may  inter  that  it  grew 
rankly  in  the  corn-tields  (Hos.  x.  4),  and  bore  a 
berry  or  fruit  (Deut.  xxxii.  32  ;  Am.  vi.  12),  from 
which  a  juice  might  be  expressed  (Jer,  viii.  14)  of 
a  very  bitter  flavour  (Deut.  xxix.  18;  Jer.  ix.  15, 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  19),  but  not  necessarily 
poisonous,  as  Winer  (s.  v.  Gift)  assumes.  In  the 
LXX.  it  is  rendered  by  a  general  term,  x^^V, 
expi-essive  of  bitterness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea,  where  &ypa>(ms,  ''  couch  grass," 
occults.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  plant:  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1251)  suggests,  on 
etymological  grounds,  "  po\)\)y -heads,"  or  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  papaver  soiniiifcruin,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquoi'  may  be  extracted :  the  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  bitter.  The  colo- 
cyuth  (cucumis  colocijnthi^  has  been  proposed  ;  this 
is  notoriously  bitter,  but  is  not  found  growing  wild 
in  corn-fields,  llichaelis  {Sappl.  2220)  is  in  favour 
of  the  darnel  (lolium  tcmulentum,  the  ^i^dviov  of 
Matt.  xiii.  25),  which  giows  amidst  wheat,  and 
has  a  prejudicial  effect  if  not  separated  from  it 
in  bread  (Kobinson,  Researches,  iii.  55):  the 
objection,  in  this  case,  is  that  it  produces  no  fruit 
or  berry.  Celsius  [Ifwi-ob.  ii.  46)  is  in  favour  of  the 
"  hemlock,"  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  most  learned 
Rabbi,  Ben  Jlelech,  to  that  effect.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
several  plants  having  an  acrid  juice.     [W.  L.  B.] 

HEN  (|n  ;  Heiri).  According  to  the  rendering 
of  the  pj^ssage  (Zech.  vi.  14)  adapted  in  the  A.  V. 
Hen  (or  accurately  Chen)  is  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Zophaniah,  and  apparently  the  same  who  is  called 
Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  LXX.  (^apis), 
Kwald  (Gunst),  and  other  interpreters,  the  words 
are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the  lavour  of  the  son  of 
Zephaniah." 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii. 
34),  where  our  Saviour  touchingly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  caie  of  a 
hen  "  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings." 
The  word  employed  is  opvts,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
Av.  102,  I'esp.  811).  That  a  biid,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
I'alestine,  as  we  know  from  Kabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly 
singular  ;  it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is 
iKiwiiere  represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  234).  '  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'NA  (i?3n  ;  'Avd ;  Atia)  seems  to  ha\'e  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchiail  state  whicli 
till-  Assyiian  kings  liad  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13). 
Its  connexion  with  Sepharvaim,  or  Sippara,  would 
lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or  at  any  rate  on 
till'  Kuphrates.  Here,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Si]ipara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient  town  called 
Ana  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  former 
times  a  place  of  consideial)l('  ivniioi-tance.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Abtilfeda,  by  William  ofTyie,  and  others 
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(see  Asseman.  Dibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  560,  and 
p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (see  Winer's 
Eealu-iJrterbuch,  s.  v.)  tliat  tiiis  may  be  Hena,  is 
probable,  and  deserves  acce])tance.  A  further  con- 
jecture identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called  Aiiat 
(n  is  merely  the  feminine  termination),  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot's  Assy- 
rian Texts,  21  ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Chabour ;  and  which  ajjpciirs  as  Anatho  ('Avofltu) 
in  Isidore  of  Charax  {^Mans.  Parth.  p.  4).  The 
modern  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  ruins  a  little 
lower  down  upon  the  left  bank;  but  between  them 
is  "  a  string  of  islands "  (Chesney's  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the 
ancient  city  may  have  been  situated.  [G.  R.] 

HEN'AUAD  (injn  ;  'HmSaS  ;  Henadad, 
Enadad),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Le\-ites  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  under  Jeshua  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and 
Binnui  (Xeh.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  repair 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  flunily.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family 
at  the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HE'NOCH  C^jijn  ;  'Ej-i^x;  Henoch).  1.  The 
form  in  which  the  well-known  name  Enoch  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  viz.  Chanoc. 
Ferhaps  in  the  present  case  our  translators  followed 
the  ^''ulgate.  2.  So  they  appear  also  to  have  done 
in  1  Chr.  i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4 
is  more  accurately  given  as  Hanoch. 

HETHEK  ("ICn  ;  '0<\>ip  ;  Hepher\  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Manasseh.  The  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Hepheritks.  Hepher  was  father  of  Ze- 
LOi'UEHAD  (xxvi.  33;  xxvit.  1),  whose  daughters 
first  raised  the  question  of  tlie  right  of  a  woman 
having  no  brother,  to  hold  the  piopeity  of  her 
father. 

2.  ('H^JoA  ;  Hepher')  The  second  son  of  Naarah, 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  "  father  of 
Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah. 

3.  The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not  exist 
(see  xxiii.  34)  :  and  the  conclusion  of  Kennicott,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is  that  the  names 
in  Samuel  are  the  origiiuds,  and  that  Hepher  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  them. 

HETHER  nsn  ;  'Ocpip  ;  Opher),  a  place  in 
ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (,)osh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the 
west  ol  Jordan  (comp.  7).  So  w.is  also  the  "  land  of 
Hepher"  ('H  V^N,  terra  Epher),  which  is  nam.ed 
with  Socoh  as  one  of  vSolomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  10).  To  judge  fi-om  this  cat^ilogue 
it  lay  towards  the  south  of  central  Falestine,  at 
any  late  below  Dor :  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connexion  between  it  and  Gatii-iikpher,  whicli 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepj/iioris.  [*'•] 

HE THERITES,  THE  (nann,  i.  c.  "  th« 
Hepherite;"  6  '0(pepl;  famiUa  Hephcritaram), 
the  family  of  Hepher  the  sou  of  (iilead  (Num. 
xxvi.  32). 
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HEPH'ZI-BAH  (nn-'Van  ;  ee\7,ixa  i/xSu  ; 
voluntas  niea  in  ea).  1.  A  name  signifying  "  My 
delight  in  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  Ixii.  4).  The  succeeding 
sentence  contains  a  play  on  the  word — "  for 
Jehovah  delighteth  (|*Dn,  chaphetz)  in  thee." 

2.  ('Ai^ijSa,  Alex.  'Oi|/i/3a;  Joseph.  'AxtjSo ; 
Haphsibd).  It  was  actually  the  name  of  the  queen 
of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the  mother  of  Manasseh 
(2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  parallel  account  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted.  No  clue  is  given 
us  to  the  character  of  tliis  queen.  But  if  she  was 
an  adherent  of  Jehovah— and  this  the  wife  of  He- 
zekiah could  not  fail  to  be — it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  words  of  Is.  Ixii.  4  may  contain  a  compli- 
mentivry  allusion  to  her. 

HERALD  (NT'na).  The  only  notice  of  this 
officer  in  the  0.  T.  occurs  in  IXm.  iii.  4  ;  the  tenn 
there  used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the 
(ireek  Kripvaacc  and  KpdCm.  and  with  our  "  cry." 
Theie  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the 
herald  in  the  expressions  KT]pv(raw,  Ki^p»|,  and 
K-t^pvy/xa,  which  aie  fiequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
which  are  but  inadequately  rendered  by  "  preach," 
&c.  The  term  "  herald  "  might  be  substituted  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  7  ;  2  Tim.  i.  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HEE'CULES  ('Hpa/cXTjs),  the  name  com- 
monly applied  by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was  Alelkart^ 
(Hip  ?0,  i.  e.  n"lp  "1?D,  the  king  of  the  city 
=  TToKiovxos,  MeKiKapos,  Phil.  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb. 
I'racp.  Ev.  i.  10).  The  identitication  was  based 
ujxju  a  similarity  of  the  legends  and  attiibutes 
lefeiTed  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
recognised  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod.  I.  c. ; 
cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  757  ;  Ait.  Alex.  ii.  16  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3  ;  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  The  worship 
of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian  colo- 
nies, and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(cf.  Ha/rtifcfw),  where  it  was  celebrated  even  with 
human  sacrifices  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4  (5)  ;  cf. 
Jer.  six.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  emba.ssies 
sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to 
honour  the  national  God  (Ait.  Akx.  ii.  24 ; 
(l  Curt.  iv.  2  ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fact 
places  in  a  clearer  light  the  offence  of  Jason  in 
sending  envoys  [deoipovs)  to  his  festival  (2  JIacc. 
iv.  19  ff.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkart  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Baal — the  Prince  (7y2n) — 
mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  The 
worship  of  "  Baal "  was  introduced  from  Tyre  (IK. 
xvi.  ol ;  cf.  2  K.  xii.  18)  after  the  earlier  Canaanitish 
idolatiy  had  been  put  down  ( 1  Sara.  vii.  4  ;  cf.  1  K. 
xi.  5-8),  and  Melkart  (Hercules)  and  Astarte  appear 
in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal 
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^  This  identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a  Maltese 
inscription  quoted  by  Gesenius  (Ersch  und  Gruber's 
Siici/klop.  s.  v.  Bel,  and  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  7^2),  where 
"Ii'  7y3  mp'PD  answers  to  'HpaxAer  ipxvy^-n). 

•>  These  were  common,  and  are  frequently  alluded 
to.  The  expression  IpSTl'lD^,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29, 
means  cheese  of  cows'  milk  ;  that  HNOn,  Arab. 
14>=1,  Gen.  sviii.  8,  Is.  vii.  15,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29, 
•lob  xs.  17,  Jiulg.  v.  25,   I'rov.  xxx.  33,   is  properly 


and  Astarte.  The  objections  which  arc  urged  against 
the  identification  ajipear  to  have  little  weight ;  but 
the  supposed  connexions  between  Melkart  and  other 
gods  (Moloch,  &c.)  which  have  been  suggested  (Pauly, 
Real-Encyd.  s.  v.  Melcarth')  appear  less  likely  (cf. 
Gesenius,  /.  c. ;  Movers,  Phoenizier,  i.  176  ft".,  385  H'. 
[Baal.] 

The  direct  derivation  of  the  word  Hercules  fiom 
Phoenician  roots  either  as  73"in,  circuitor,  the 
traveller,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  idcntiiied,  or  to  the  journeys  o£  the 
hero,  or  again  as  7D"IX  {'KpxaKiv's,  Ettjm.  M.)  the 
strong  conquers,  has  little  probability.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HEED,  HERDSMAN.  The  herd  was  greatly 
regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  period. 
Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a  blessing,  and 
its  decrease  as  a  cm'se  (Gen.  xiii.  2;  Deut.  vii.  14, 
xxviii.  4;  Ps.  c^-ii.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer.  Ii.  23). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse 
and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing 
of  greatest  value  which  was  commonly  possessed 
(1  K.  xviii.  5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  .'caul's 
threat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the  most 
esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  31 ;  Is, 
Ixvi.  3);  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle''  (Arist. 
Hist.  Anim.  iii.  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  pui-poses,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
feiTed  (Ex.  xxix.  1) — perhaps  three  years  might  be 
the  age  up  to  which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  xv. 
9) — and  is  spoken  of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8;  Am.  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  23).  The  c;ise  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  ( 1  Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultmal  and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Agriculture],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chi-,  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful ;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  gi-azing,  fattening,  &c.,  is  beef  the  product 
of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  bi'oken  to 
service  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5  ;  Jer. 
xlvin.  34;  comp.  PHn.  iV.  H.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  gi'ass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "  south "  region, 
herds  grazed  there ;  e.  g.  in  CaiTnel  on  the  W.  siiie 
of  the^Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
Dothan  also,  Mishor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17  ; 
comp.  Robinson,  iii.  122  ;  Stanley,  iS".  4'  P-  247, 
260,  484,  5 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29 ;  Is.  Ixv.  10)  were 
favourite  pastures.  For  such  pui-poses  Uzziah  built 
towers  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Not 
only  grass,*^  but  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the  ox,  and 
the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  aftbrded 
both  abundantly ;  on  such  upland  (Ps.  1. 10,  hv.  12) 


rendered  "  butter"  (which  Gesenius,  s.  v.,  is  mistaken 
in  declaring  to  be  "  hardly  known  to  the  Orientals, 
except  as  a  medicine").    The  word  n3DJ>  Job  x.  10, 

is  the  same  as  the  Arab.  ..Xa*,  applied  by  the 
Bedouins  to  their  goats'  milk  cheese. 

<=  In  Num.  xxii.  -1,  the  word  p~|*,  in  A.  V.  "  grass," 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  Comp.  Ex.  x.  15,  Is. 
xxvii.  20,  Cato  de  R.  R.  c.  30,  Varro  de  S.  H.  i.  15, 
and  ii.  5.  "I^VH,  Job  iii.  42,  xl.  15,  seems  used  in  a 
signification  equally  wide. 
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E^yijli.iu  iLiriii-ynrd.     (Wilkinsi.n.) 


pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also,  of  course,  by 
river  sides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  irom  the  regions 
of  the  "  wilderness."  Especially  was  the  eastern 
table-land  (Ez.  xxxix.  18  ;  Num.  xxxii.  4)  "  a  place 
for  cattle,"  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
something  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed 
down  some  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  324-5).  Herdsmen,  &c.,  in  Egypt  were 
a  low,  perhaps  the  lowest,  caste  ;  hence  as  Jo- 
seph's kindred,  through  his  position,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  highest  castes,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "  an  abomination  ;"  but  of  the  abundance 
of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowed 
on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17  ;  Ex. 
ix.  4,  20).  Brands  wei'e  used  to  distinguish  the 
owner's  herds  (Wilkinson,  iii.  8, 195;  iv.  125-131). 


presentetl  to  mark  contempt.    (Wilkinson) 


So  the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the 
cattle  (I's.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also 
were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing 
stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  20)  and  took  "  much  cattle  " 
with  them  (xii.  38).  [VVildi:rne.ss  oi-  Wander- 
ing.] Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  tiaditions  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  be- 
came almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  They  are  the 
subject  of  providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  xxi.  28,"*  xxxiv.  19  ;  Lev.  xix.  19,  xxv. 
7  ;  Deut.  xi.  15,  xxii.  1,  4,  10,  xxv.  4;  Ps.  civ.  14  ; 
Is.  XXX.  23;  .Ion.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  Levitos, 
though  not  holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num. 
XXXV.  2,  3).  When  pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of 
various  grains  (called.  Job  vi.  5,  ^''/B,  rendered 
"fodder"  in  the  A.  V.,  and.  Is.  xxx.  24,  "pro- 
vender ;"  ^  comp.  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocymmn, 
Plin.  xviii.  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  |3R, 
"chopped  straw"  (Gen.  x.xiv.  25;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv. 
25),  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  thi'eshing- 
machine  and  used  probably   for  feeding  in  stalls. 

^  Rabbis  differ  on  the  question  whether  the  owner 
of  the  animal  was  under  this  enactment  liable  or 
not  liable.  See  da  11.  R.  Vrtrniiii  Uebraconun,  c.  ii. ; 
Vgolini,  xxix. 


These  last  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle- 
keeping,  being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  (Exod.  ix.  6,  19).  The  herd,  after  its  har- 
vest-duty was  done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be 
in  high  condition,  was  specially  worth  caring  for;  at 
the  same  time  most  open  pastures  would  have  failed 
because  of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stalled, 
and  would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned. 
Hence  the  failure  of  "  the  herd  "  trom  "  the  stalls  " 
is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scarcity  (Hab.  iii.  17). 
"Calves  of  the  stall"  (Mai.  iv.  2;  Prov.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  Keubenites, 
&c.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "in  cities"  when  they 
passed  the  Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),  i.  e.  probably  in  some  pastures 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "suburbs"  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxx  v.  2,3;  Josh, 
xxi.  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed 
as  a  prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Deut. 
XX.  14;  Josh.  viii.  2),  and  the  case  of 
Amalek  is  exceptional,  probably  to 
mark  the  extreme  curse  to  which  that 
people  was  devoted  (Ex.  xvii.  14 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  3).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honourable  in  early 
times  (Gen.  xlvii.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  5 ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  1).  Saul 
himself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  of 
his  cares  as  king ;  also  Doeg  was  cer- 
tainly high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Jo- 
seph's brethren  "  rulers  over  his  cattle." 
David's  heid-masters  were  among  his 
chief  officers  of  state.  In  Solomon's  time  the  relative 
importance  of  the  piu'suit  declined  as  commerce  grew, 
but  it  was  still  extensive  (Eccl.  ii.  7  ;  1  K.  iv.  23). 
It  must  have  greatly  suffered  fiom  the  inroads  of  the 
enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  LTzziah,  however 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  and  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29), 
resuming  command  of  the  open  country,  revived  it. 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  (xxxv. 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).     A  goad  was  used 

(Judg.  iii.  31;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  lO^D,  l^l"^), 
being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  armed  with  a  spike.  For 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swine; 
and  on  the  general  subject,  Ugolini,  xxix.,  da  R.  R. 
rctt.  Hchr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  [H.  H.] 

TIE'RES  (Is.  xix.  18  ;  A.  V.  "  destruction"  or 
"  tlie  su.n  ").     See  lu-HA-HERES. 

HE'RESH    (t^hn  =  artificer  ;    'Ap^s,    Alex. 


*  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  773,  to  mix. 
The  passage  in  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  the 
abundant  yield  of  the  crops  the  cattle  should  cat  of 
the  best,  svich  as  was  usually  consumed  by  man. 
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'Ape's;  carpmtarius),  a  Levite ;  one  of  the  staff 
attached  to  the  tabernacle  (I  Chr.  ix.  15). 

HER'MAS  ('Epjuas,  from  'Epuvs,  the  "  Greek 
o-od  of  £;ain,"  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  U),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Rome,  and  a  Christian :  and  yet  the  origin  of 
the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse,  is  Greek.     However,  in  those  days, 
even  a  Jew,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  might  acquire 
Roman  citizenship.  Irenaeus,TertuUian,audOr.gen,  ^ 
ao-iee  in  attributmg  to  him  the  work  called  the 
Shepherd:  which,  from  the  name  of  Clement  oc- 
curriu<^  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I.  ;  while  others  aftirm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  tol- 
lowing  age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ;  others  again 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.     (Cave,  Htst. 
Lit    s    V. ;    Bull,  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,   3-6 ; 
Diu'dorf,  Praef.  ad  Ilennae  Past.)     From  internal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  fiither  of  a  family  : 
a   deep   mystic,    but   without   ecclesiastical   rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  question  is  supposed  to  have 
been  orioinally  written  in  Greek— in  which  language 
it  is  frequeutly  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers— though 
it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  version.     It  was 
never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was  generally 
cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that  which  was 
paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired  (Caillau  s 
Patres,  tom.  i.  p.  17).      It   may  be   styled  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  of  ante-Nicene  times ;    and  is 
divided  mto  three  parts  ;  the  first  containing  four 
visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
cepts, and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  intended 
to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.).    Every 
man,  according  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by  a  good 
and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  endeavouring  to 
affect  his  course  through  life  ;    a  doctrine  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  fable  of  Prodicus  respecting  the 
choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  3fem.  ii.  1). 

The  Hermas  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  cele- 
bi-atcd  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  May  9 
(Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May  9).    [E.  S.  Ft.] 

HER'MES  ('Epjit^s),  the  name  of  a  man  men- 
tioned in  the  same  Epistle  with  the  preceding  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  "  According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet 
(Diet.  s.  v.),  "  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia."  His  festival 
occurs  in  their  calendar  upon  Apiil  8  (Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  ii.  774).  [E.  S.  F.] 

HERMOG'ENES  i'lLpfioy^vns),  a  person  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles 
(2  Tim.  i.  15;  see  Alford's  Prolog,  c.  vii.  §35), 
when  "  all  in  Asia "  (i.  e.  those  whom  he  had 
left  there)  ''had  turned  away  from  him,"  and 
among  their  number  "  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes." 
It  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  merely  for- 
saken his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  bonds,  through 
fear,  like  those  of  whom  St.  Cyprian  treats  in  his 
celebrated  work  De  T^ apsis ;  or  whether,  like 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (ibid.  ch.  ii.  18),  they 
had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  contrast  intended  between  these 
two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to  the  legendary 
history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias  f  Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocrijph.  N.  T.  p.  517)  Hei-mogenes  had  been  a 
magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus,  converted  by 
St.  James  the  Great,  who  destroyeil  the  charm  of 
his  spells.     Neither  the  Hermogenes,  who  suffered 
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in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hoffman,  Lex.  Univ. 
s.  v.;  Alford  mi  2  Tim.  i.  15),  nor  the  Hermo- 
crenes,  a"-ainst  whom  Tertullian  wrote— still  less 
the  martvrs  of  the  Greek  calendar  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  'ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p.  781,  bep- 
tember  1)— are  to  be  confounded  with  the  person 
now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  [E-  ^-  *i-J 

HER'MOIV  (ponn  ;  Aipixdv),  a  mountain  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Deut.  jii.  8  ; 
Josh.  xii.  1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (I  Chr.  v.  23). 
'  Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scripture, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands 
at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  auti-Libanus  range;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syiia.  The  name  //emiow 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance—"  a  lofty 
prominent  peak,'"*  visible  from  afar  (llDnH  has  the 

same  meanin 


as  the  Arabic    ^) ;  just  as  Leba- 
non was  suggested  by  the  white  character  of  its 
limestone  strata.     Other  names  were  also  given  to 
Hermon,  each  in  like  manner  descriptive  of  some 
striking  feature.     The   Sidonians   called   it  Strwn 
(pnCi',  from  nnjr,  "  to  ghtter"),  and  the  Amontes 
Shenir  C\''±^,  from  Ijb^,  "to  clatter"),  both  sig- 
nifying "  breastplate,"  and  suggested  by  its  rounded 
crlitteilng  top,  when  the  sun's  rays  were  reflected 
by  the  ^snow  that  covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Cant. 
iv.  8  ;    Ez.  xxvii.   5).     It  was  also  named  Stan, 
«  the  elevated"  (l»<''b'),  towering  over  all  its  com- 
peers  (Deut.   iv.   48).      So   now,  at  ^the   present 
day, it  is  called  Jebel esh-Sheikh  (gVA^^H  3-*^^' 
"the  chief  mountain  "-a  name  it  well  deserves ; 
and   Jebd   eth-Thelj   i^\     y^)^    "  ^^^^^^ 
mountain,"  which  every  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is 
peculiarty' appropriate.     When  the  who  e  countiT 
is  parched   with  the  summer-sun,  white   lines  of 
now  streak  the  head  of  Hemon      This  mounjm 
was  the  <rreat  landmark  of  the  Israelites.     It  was 
assocuLd^ith   their   northern   bolder   almost   as 
intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  western  (see  D^ 
•    1?^  ^,->.i;  19    A  V  "west;"  Josh.  vin.  9).    Ihey 

"  north  "  as  the  word  "  sea"  (D^  is  for  west  — 
« the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  m  thy  name  (1  s. 
I.xxix  1-^)  The  reason  ofthis  is  obvious.  From 
whate;er  part  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  h.s 
Tyes  northward,  Hermon  was  there,  termma  mg 
the  view.  From  the  plain  along  the  coast,  fiom 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Jordan  valley 
tVom  the  heights  of  Moab  and  G.lead,  from  the 
plateau    of   Bashan,    that    pale-blue,   snow-cappe.' 
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cone  forais  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon. 
The  "dew  of  Heraion"  is  once  refeiTed  to  in  a 
passage  which  has  long  been  considered  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle — "  As  the  dew  of  Hernion,  the 
dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion" 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zion  (P*V)  is  probably  used  here 
for  Sion  (]'{<''S^*),  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon 
(Deut.  iv.  48).  The  snow  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  condenses  the  vapours  that  float  during 
the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
causing  light  clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and  abun- 
dant dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  else- 
where cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quaiier  of  a  mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the 
land  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Ilcnnons  (□'•J'l)0"in) — 
perhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  Chr.  v. 
23.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ruins.  Round  a  rock  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a  rude 
circular  wall,  composed  of  massive  stones ;  and 
within  the  circle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
surrounding  the  remains  of  a  small  and  very  ancient 
temple.  This  is  evidently  one  of  those  "  high 
places  "  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and 
the  Jews  frequently  in  imitation  of  them,  set  up 
"  upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill " 
(Deut.  xii.  2  ;  2  K.  xvii.  10, 11).  In  two  passages 
of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal-hermon 
(p»"iri  hvX  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23) ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  "  dici- 
turque  in  vertice  ejus  insiijne  templum,  quod  ab 
ethnicis  cultui  habetur  e  regione  Faneadis  et  Li- 
bani " — reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  building 
whose  ruins  are  still  .seen  (^Onom.  s.  v.  Hermon). 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  circle  of  temples,  all  facing  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Mnslems?  (See  Handb.for 
Syr.  arid  Pal.  454,  457  ;  Reland,  Pal.  323  sq.) 

The  height  of  Hennon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it— thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covers  the  sur- 
face, rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit.  In  spring  ami 
early  summer  the  top  is  entirely  covered.  As 
summer  advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from 

•  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Damas- 
cenus,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3)  sought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
which  returned  from  Habylon  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as  utterly 
mean  and  servile.  Africanus  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion (Routh,  Bell.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  235),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Ilerod,  the  son  of  one  Herod, 
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the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glitter- 
ing streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  fiom  the 
centre,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks 
that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Reland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  travel.         [J.  L.  P.] 

HER'OD  ('}ip<i5vs,  i.  e.  Herodes).  The  IIe- 
RODiAN  Family.  The  histoiy  of  the  Herodian 
family  presents  one  side  of  the  last  development  of 
tlie  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had  existed  in 
the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the  Return,  found 
an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of  a  fo- 
reign usui-per.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a  policy  ; 
and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
were  can-ied  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed  to  obsei've  the  Law.  Side  by  side 
with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God,"  proclaimed 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  the  world  was  established,  which  in  its 
external  splendour  recalled  the  traditional  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous  realization  of 
the  two  principles,  national  and  spiritual,  which  had 
long  vai'ionsly  influenced  the  Jews,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dynasty  and  a  chm'ch,  is  a  fact  pregnant 
with  instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a  descend- 
ant of  Esau  established  a  false  counterpait  of  the 
promised  glories  of  IMessiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Herods  ;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies,*  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumaean  descent  fJos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (Ewald, 
Geschichte,  iv.  417  note).  But  though  aliens  by  race, 
the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idumaeans 
had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (it.C.  130,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9  §1)  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  they  remained 
constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  their  mother  city  and  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §7  ; 
B.J.i.  10,  §4,  iv.  4,  §4). 

The  genei-al  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  fitmily, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred 
in  the  endeavour  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I. 
point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empire  as  their 
end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  accepfjince  at  first  [Hi:- 
RODiANs]  ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  de2;raded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 
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a  slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumaean  robbers, 
and  kept  by  them  as  his  father  could  not  pay  his 
ransom.  The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Lf//.  ad  Caium,  §30) 
no  less  than  the  office  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Routh,  ad  loc).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanius 
(Haer.  xx.). 
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pulous  ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united 
people.  The  high-priests  we:e  appointcil  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disi-egai'd  for  the  character  of"  their  office 
(Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthnms,  pp.  322,  325,  421), 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  2  tT. ;  Jost,  430,  &c.).  The 
nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
treacherous  grandeur  of  a  couit. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accomits  of  Josephus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  ofl'er  a  satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the  He- 
rodian  family  who  are  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  are 
distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Herodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modem  writers  Ewald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  clearest  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  wmks  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later  Jewish  writers. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
graphs are  of  little  use.  The  following  aie  quoted 
by  Winer: — Noldii  Hist.  Idumaea  ....  Franeq. 
1G60;  E.  Spanhemii  Stemma  ....  Herodis  M., 
which  are  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  Josephus  (ii. 
331  tr.;  402  tr.). 

I.  Herod  the  Great  ('HpciSrjs)  was  the  second 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judaea  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypios, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§3").  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though 
only  fitteen  years  old,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §2),  and  shortly 
aftei-wards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  B.C.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judaea  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  13,  §1).  Herod  was  forced  to  abandon 
Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians, 
who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and  fled  to 
Rome  (B.C.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well  received 
by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Hasmonaean  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §4  ;  App.  Bell. 
C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  help 
of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  (B.C.  37),  and 
completely  established  his  authority  throughout  his 
dominions.  An  expedition  which  ho  was  forced  to 
make  against  Arabia  saved  him  tiom  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble  bearing 
won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  conqueror,  who  con- 
firmed him  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  B.C. 
31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  bv  the  addition 
of  several  important  cities  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1  tf.), 
and  afterwards  gave  him  the  province  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  the  district  of  Paneas  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  c). 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undis- 
turbed by  external  troubles,  but  his  domestic  life 
was  embittered  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 

•>  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Justin  M.  (Dial.  e.  Trypfi.  78)  : 
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of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus. 
the  grandfather  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to 
deiith  shortly  before  his  visit  to  Augustus.  !Ma- 
riamne  herse'f,  to  whom  he  was  pa.ssionately  de- 
voted, was  next  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy.  One 
execution  followed  another,  till  at  last  in  B.C.  6, 
he  was  persuaded  to  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  whom 
the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  condemned  to  death  Antipater,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  their  most  active  accuser,  and 
the  order  for  his  execution  was  among  the  last  acts 
of  Herod's  life,  for  he  died  himself  five  days  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  B.C.  4,  in  the  same  year  which 
marks  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity.  [Jesus 
Christ]. 

These  ten-ible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod  per- 
petrated in  his  o^vn  family  were  accompanied  by 
others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  gi-eater 
cruelty ;  and,  according  to  the  well-known  stoiy, 
he  ordereil  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  that  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  7,  5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  illness 
that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village  when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  earned  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  smprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
in  Bethlehem  and  "  all  the  borders  thereof"  (ej* 
■Kaffiv  rols  bpLois)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve ; ''  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  etlected  (airoo-TeiAas  av^lKiv).  The 
scene  of  open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  muider  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  wth  the  deatli 
of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anecdote  pre- 
sen'ed  by  Macrobius  (c.  a.d.  410),  Augustus,  cum 
audisset  inter  pueros  qnos  in  Syria  Herodes,  Rex 
Judaeorum,  intra  bimatum  (Matt.  ii.  16  ;  lb.  Vulg. 
a  bimatu  et  infra)  jxssit  interfici,  filium  quoqne 
ejus  occisum,  ait :  Melius  est  Herodin  porcum  esse 
quam  filium  (Macrob.  Scd.  ii.  4).  But  Josephus 
has  preserved  two  very  remarkable  references  to  a 
massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be  made  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  may  throw  an  additional 
light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is  said  that  Herod 
did  not  spare  "  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him"  {Ant.  xvi.  11,  §7),  but  "  slew  all  those  of  his 
own  family  who  sided  with  the  Pharisees  {6  ^api- 
acuos)"  in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  while  they  looked  forward 
to  a  rkange  in  the  royal  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §6  ; 
cf.  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  i.  pp.  278  ff.,  332  f., 
349  f.).  How  far  this  event  may  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  murder  at  Bethlehem 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  tiom  the  obscurity  of  tho 
details,  but  its  ocr^ision  and  character  throw  a  great 
light  upon  St.  Matthew's  narrative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 
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dices  of  the  Jews,  Plerod  shewed  as  great  contempt 
tor  piibhc  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  ])er- 
sonal  vengeance.  He  signalised  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost, 
Gi'sch.  d.  Judent/mms,  p.  0I.8),  and  surrounded 
his  person  by  foieign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Jos. 
Ant.  XV.  7,  §3  ;  xvii.  1,  §1 ;  8,  §3).  His  coins  and 
tliose  of  his  successors  bore  only  Greek  legends  ; 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  He  displayed 
ostentatiously  his  favour  towards  foreigners  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jewish  aris- 
tocracy (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  1 ,  §1).  The  later  Jewish  tra- 
ditions describe  him  as  successively  the  servant  of  the 
Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate  that  one 
Kabbin  only  siu'vived  the  persecution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  sight  (Jost,  319  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregaid  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
one  rather  than  anew  building  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  §11), 
was  tlie  greatest  of  these  works.  The  lestoration 
was  begun  B.C.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §6). 
The  suiTounding  buildings  occupied  eight  years 
more  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  Wiis  "built  (^koSo;U^07j)  in  forty  and  six 
years  "  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
woi-k  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then 
made,  for  the  tinal  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  placed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7,  fjSr]  Se 
T0T6  Ka\  rh  Uphv  eTfreXearTO)  in  the  time  of 
Herod  Agiippa  H.  (c.  A.D.  50). 

Yet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
8,  §5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Caesaiea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  worship  (Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  9,  §5)  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesck. 
d.  Judenth.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pViestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs,  affected 
tiie  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of 
^ecret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  the  character  of 
Ilerod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  the  title — the  great — is  a 
mistranslation  for  the  elder  (N2"l,  Jost,  p.  319  note; 
6  iJ.eyas,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  &c.)  ;  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  liave  possesr,ed  the 
good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII.  with  his 
vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home  during  a  long 
reign  by  the  vigour  and  timely  generosity  of  his 
administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated  the  goodwill 
of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of  unusual  dif- 
ficulty.   His  ostentatious  display  and  even  his  arbi- 
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trary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire  Onentals 
with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  jjrudent,  ojjpressive  and 
yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
wjiich  make  a  popular  hero;  and  the  title  which 
may  have  been  first  given  in  admiration  of  success- 
ful despotism  now  sei-ves  to  bring  out  in  deai-er 
contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  success  was 
purchased. 


Oupper  Coin  of  Herod  the  Great. 

Obv.  HPWAOY.    Bunch  of  grapes.    Rev.   EONAPXO. 
Macedonian  helmet :  in  the  field  caduceus. 

II.  Herod  AntipaS  ('Aj/tittotpos,  'AuriTras) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  jMalthace,  a 
Samaritan  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3).  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  kintj- 
dom  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22;  Archelaus),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him  "  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea"  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  'Up.  6 
rerpdpxv^,  Matt.  xiv.  1  ;  Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7  ;  Acts 
xiii.  1.  Cf.  Luke  iii.  1,  reTpapxovvros  rrjs  Fc^t-' 
\aias  'Up.),  which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue  of 
2U0  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §4;  cf.  Luke  viii. 
'i,  Xov^a  iiriTpSirov  'Hp.).  He  first  mairied 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petraea," 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  whicli  she  received 
favourably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  ofl'ered 
to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
teriitoiy  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
loss  (Jos.  I.  c).  This  defeat,  according  to  the 
famous  passage  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  4  ft:  ;  Mark  vi.  17  ft".  ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him 
to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mark 
vi.  14,  o  ^acr i\ev s  'Up.  by  courtesy),  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa ;  but  he 
was  opposed  at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Agrippa  [Herod  AcuiirrA],  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
A.D.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2),  whence  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retired  afterwards  to  Spain  {Ii.  J. 
ii.  9,  §6  ;  but  see  note  on  p.  796).  Herodi;ia 
voluntarily  shared  his  punishment,  and  he  died  in 
exile.     [Herodias.] 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord's  residence  in 
Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination' (Luke  .xxiii. 
6  ft'.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §3), 
and  thus  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  12  ;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  1,  Trepl  rwu  ra\i\aiu>v,  aiv  rh  alfxa  IliXaTos 
efii^ev  fiera  rSiv  BvaiSii'  aiiTciv).  The  share  whicli 
Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Passion  is  specially  noticed 
in  the  Acts  (iv.  27j  in  connexion  with  Ps.  ii.  1,  2. 
His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels,  answers 
to  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He  was  unscru- 
pulous (Luke  iii.  19,  Trepl  iravruv  &v  inoiricrev 
TTovnpwv),  tyrannical   (Luke  .xiii.  31),  and  weak 
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(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cnielty  was  marKed  by 
cunning  ( Lnke  xiii.  32,  rfj  aXdiweKi  tuutj;),  and 
followed  by  I'emoree  (Jlark  vi.  14).  In  contrast 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
cleaily  marked.  For  a  time  "  he  heard  John 
•gladly"  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8)  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by 
Him  (Luke  xiii.  31,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign  ;  but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  shewed 
his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §9;  xviii.  2,  §1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Peraea,  which  he 
named  Jidias,  "  from  the  wife  of  the  emperor " 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1  ;  Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron. 
A.D.  29.  Livias). 

III.  Archelaus  CApx^^ao^)  was,  like  Herod 
Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  j\Ialthace. 
He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  liome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  the  son 
of  Ooris,  he  was  excluded  by  his  father's  will  from 
any  share  in  his  dominions.  Afterwards,  however, 
by  a  second  change,  the  "  kingdom "  was  left  to 
him,  which  had  been  designed  for  his  brother  An- 
tipas (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1),  and  it  was  this 
unexpected  an-angement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of 
Joseph  to  Galilee  (]Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did 
not  enter  on  his  power  without  strong  opposition 
and  bloodshed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9);  but  Au- 
gustus continued  the  will  of  Herod  in  its  essential 
provisions,  and  gave  Archelaus  the  government  of 
"  Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of 
Caesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  "  (Joseph. 
A7it.  xvii.  13,  .5),  which  produced  a  revenue  of 
400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3)  or  COO  talents  {Ant. 
xvii.  13,  5).  For  the  time  he  received  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  with  the  promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he 
proved  worthy  of  it  (Joseph.  I.  c).  His  conduct 
justified  the  fears  which  his  character  inspired. 
After  violating  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  man'iage  with 
Glaphyra,  his  brother's  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
13,  §1),  he  roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  redress.  Augustus 
at  once  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after 
his  cause  was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul  (a.D.  7),  where  probably  he  died  (Joseph. 
I.  c;  of  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27); 
though  in  the  time  of  Jerome. his  tomb  was  shown 
near  Bethlehem  (Onomasticon). 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I.  (*iAi7r7ros,  Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 
daughter  of  a  high-priest  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6.  4),  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  tetrarch  Philip.  [Herod  Philip  II.] 
He  married  Horodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
wiiom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  how- 
ever, left  him,  and  made  an  infamous  marriage  with 
his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ; 
Mark  vi.   17;    Luke  iii.  19).     He  is  called  only 
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Herod  by  Josephus,  but  the  repetition  of  the  name 
Philip  is  fully  justified  by  the  frequent  recuiTence 
of  names  in  the  Herodian  family  (e.  g.  Antipater). 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by  Jerome  {ad 
Matt.  I.  c.) ;  and  the  confusion  was  the  more  easy, 
because  the  son  of  Mariamne  was  excluded  from  all 
share  in  his  father's  possessions  (rfis  SLadriKT}s 
i^'f)\€fipey)  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  30,  §7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a 
private  station. 

V.  Hekod  Philip  II.  (^iXnriros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  ('lepoo'oA.i'/u.rTis). 
Like  his  half-brothers '"'  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1, 
3),  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the 
claims  of  Arclielaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.  J 
ii.  6,  §1).  He  received  as  his  own  government 
"  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis), 
and  some  paiis  about  Jamnia  "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1, 
<J>iA.i7r-rroii  ....  rerpapxavvTos  ttjs  'Irovpalas  Kol 
Tpaxooy'tTiSos  x'^P°-^)-  I^i*  rule  was  distinguished 
by  justice  and  moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  §2, 
4j,  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the 
intrigues  which  disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  5,  6).  He  built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he 
called  Caesarea  (Kaicapeia  t)  ^iXiinrov,  Matt.  xvi. 
13 ;  Mark  viii.  27),  ami  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower 
Gaulonitis)  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of 
Julias  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §1  ;  x^-iii.  2,  §1),  and 
died  there  a.d.  34  (xviii.  5,  §6).  He-manied  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  (1.)  and  Herodias  {Ant.  xviii. 
6,  §4),  but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his 
dominions  were  added  to  the  Pioman  province  of  Syria 
(xviii.  5,  §fi). 

YI.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  ('HpoJSTjs,  Acts;  'Aypiir- 
iras,  Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and  Drusus,  and 
after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7),  was  throwni  into  prison  by  Tiberius  for 
an  unguarded  speech,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  A.D.  37.  The  new 
Emperor  gave  him  the  governments  fomierly  held 
by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other  marks  of 
favour  (Acts  xii.  1,  'Up.  6  jSaffLXevs).  The  jealousy 
of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  ex- 
cited by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed  to  Rome 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa  in  the  Em- 
peror's favour.  Agiippa  was  aware  of  their  design, 
and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthians.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion, and  was  b;uiished  to  Gaul  (a.D.  39),  and  his 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2).  Afterwards 
Agrippa  rendered  important  sen'ices  to  Claudius 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §2,  3),  and  received  from  him 
in  return  (a.d.  41)  the  government  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equalled  in 
extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  obsei-rer  of 
the  Law  (Joseph.  Ant.  six.  7,  §3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favour  of  the  Jews."*     It  is  pro- 


"  Jos.  .4n<.  xvii.  8,  §1,  Josephus  calls  Philip 'ApxcAaov  d  Jost  {Gc.irk.  d.  Jiidenthums,  420)  quotes  a  legend 
a6eA.i|)b?  viTJtrto?  ;  but  elsewhere  he  states  their  distinct  that  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a  public 
descent.  ;  service  Deut.  xvii.  15  ;  whereupon  the  people  cried  out, 
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bable  that  it  was  with  this  view"  he  put  to  death 
James  the  soa  of  ZebeJee,  aii<l  t'uithei-  iniprisoiiecl 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ft'.).  But  his  sudden  death,  whicli 
followed  immediately  afterwaicls,  interrupted  his 
amljjtious  projects. 

Ill  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  ,f  udaea  (a.d.  44.)  Agrippa  attended  some  games 
at  Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  W^hen 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2, 
S(VT€pa  Twv  QeoipiSiv  rifiipa  ;  Acts  xii.  21,  raKTrj 
Tlfiipa.)  ill  "  a  robe  of  silver  stulf  (t'l  apyvpov 
TreiroiriiJ.4vriv  -rraffav,  Joseph. ;  iffdrJTO,  fiaai\LKi]v, 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  car- 
ried from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  aftei 
five  days  agony  (6<^'  rj/x^pas  irevre  rai  rrjs  ycuT- 
Tphs  aXyrifiaTL  diepyacrOils  rhv  ^iov  /caTeVrpe- 
^ev,  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8  ;  yevd/xevos  ctkooKtikS- 
^pojTos  e|eif(i/|ey,  Acts  xii.  2o ;  cf.  2  Mace.  ix. 
5-9). 

By  a  singular  and  instnictive  confusion  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E.  ii.  10;  cf.  Heinichen,  Exc.  2,  ad  loc.) 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Herod  as  a  messenger  of  evil  {'dyyeXos 
KaK&v)  into  "  the  angel "  of  the  Acts,  who  was  the 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii.  23, 
iirdra^ev  avrhv  dyyeXos  Kvpiov ;  cf.  2  K.  xix. 
35,  LXX.). 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (J.  c.)  says  that  it  was  "  in  behalf 
of  the  Emperor's  safety,"  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connexion  with  his  return  from 
Britain ;  but  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (cf. 
VVieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zeit.  131  fl".).  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concourse  "  of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province  "  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Aginppa's  speech,  yet  his 
iian-ative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  facts. 

VII.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  {'Kyplir-Kas,  N.  T. 
.Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros, 
a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  father  A.D.  44  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)  prevented 
Claudius  from  carrying  out  his  first  intention  of 
appointing  him  his  lather's  successor  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xix.  9,  §1-2).  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  (c.  A.D.  50)  the  kingdom  of 
C'halcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  (who  died 
A.D.  48;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §2;  B.J.  ii.  12, 
1);  and  then  transfen-ed  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
t(!trarchies  foi-merly  held  bv  Philip  and  Lysanias 
(Joseph.  Ant.  .xx.  6,  §1 ;  B.'j.  ii.  12,  §8),  with  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13,  'Kyp'n:i:a%  o  QaaiXivs, 
xxvi.  2,  7,  &c.). 

Nero  afterwards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Agiii)])a  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  {Ant. 
XX.  (3,  §4)  ;  and  he  displayed  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence which  marked  his  family  by  costly  buildings 

"  Be  not  distressed,  Aprrippa,  thou  art  our  brother," 
in  virtue,  that  is,  of  his  half-descent  from  the  Ilas- 
monaeans. 

"  Jost  (p.  421,  &c.),  -who  objects  that  these  acts 
ai-e  inconsistent  witli  the  known  humanity  of  Asrrippa, 
entirely  netrlccts  the  reason  suggested  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xii.  3). 

*  Origen  (Comm.  in  Mnft.  torn.  xvii.  §26)  regards 
this  combination  of  the  Ilerodians  and  Pharisees  as  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  tlic  one  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  government  (ei»cb«  yap  on  tv  tcu 
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at  Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doing 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xx.  7, 
§11  ;  8,  §4),  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cau.se 
of  grave  suspicion  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §3),  which 
was  noticed  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  155  ff.).  In  the 
last  Roman  war  Agiippa  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with 
Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  being  the  liist  prince  of  the 
house  of  Herod  (Phot.  Cod.  33). 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Agrippn  II.  with  Titus. 
Obv.   AYTOKPTITOC  KAICAPCtBA.     Head  laureate  to  the 
right.     Rev.   ETO    KS   BA   APPlnHA  (year  26.)     Victory 
advancing  to  the  right :  in  the  field  a  sUir. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.d. 
60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  Festus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  7,  §11)  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Wo- 
man governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  xxv.  18  ff.,  26  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §7). 
The  "pomp"  (jroWrj  ^avTacria)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing  ;  and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation. 

VIII.  Berenice.     [Berenice.] 

IX.  Drusilla.     [Drusilla.]   [B.  F.  W.] 

HEEO'DIANS  CHposSiavol).  In  the  account 
which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  If.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  13  if.)  of  the  last  efforts  made  by  difleient 
sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Him- 
self the  materials  for  His  accusation,  a  party  under 
the  name  of  Herodians  is  represented  as  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Pharisees"  (Matt.  xxii.  10  ;  Mark 
xii.  13).  St.  Mark  mentions  the  combination  of 
the  two  parties  for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier 
period  (Mark  iii.  6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15  ; 
cf.  Luke  xii.  1 )  he  preserves  a  saying  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  "  the  leaven  of  Herod"  is  placed  in  dose 
connexion  with  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees)."  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Herodians  are  not  brought  forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  EviUigelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  "Herodians  are  not  compensated 
bv  other  testimonies  ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 


Aaw  TOT€  oi  (Jiiv  SiSaa-KovTC^  -reXe'v  tov  i^opov  KatVapi 
iKoAovi'TO  "HpwStai'ol  vtto  tu)!/  m  8e\6iTuiv  toOto  yi- 
vea-eaL  .  .  .  ),  and  the  other  opposed  to  it ;  but  this 
view,  which  is  only  conjectural  (tiico?),  does  not  offer 
a  complete  solution  of  the  varioits  relations  of  the 
Herodians  to  the  other  parties  of  the  times.  .Jerome, 
following  Origen,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet 
more  :  "  Cum  Herodinnis,  id  est,  militibiis  Herodis, 
sen  ijuos  illudentes  Pliarisaei,  quia  Bomanis  tributa 
soh-fhanl,  Ilerodinnns  locnhant  et  non  divino  cultui 
deditos"  (Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxii.  15). 
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their  characteristics  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of 
their  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Roman  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  future  destiny, 
they  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  foreign  descent 
[Hkrod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  obsen^ance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  dependence  on  Rome, 
those  who  saw  in_  the  Herods  a  protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  Juchas,  f.  19,  ap.  Lightfoot,  Harm. 
Ev.  p.  470,  Ed.  Leusd.  Herodes  etiam  senem 
Hillel  magno  in  honore  habuit ;  namque  hi  homines 
regem  ilium  esse  non  aegi-e  ferebant),  and  those 
who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.''  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  teiii: — were  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Phai'isees,  on  the  other,  with  the 
Sadducees.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavoured  to  form  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themselves 
were  thrown  into  the  background  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  paramount  political  necessity.  Such 
coalitions  have  been  frequent  in  every  age ;  and 
the  rarity  of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a 
marked  body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like  similar 
coalitions,  had  no  enduring  influence  as  the  founda- 
tion of  party.  The  feehngs  which  led  to  the  coali- 
tion remained,  but  they  were  incapable  of  animating 
the  common  action  of  a  united  body  for  any  length 
of  time.  [B.  F.  VV.] 

HEEO'DIAS  ('Hpa>5ias,  a  female  patronymic 
from  'HpciSrjy ;  on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names  in 
las,  see  Matthiac,  Gk.  Gr.  §101  and  103),  the  name 
of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod 
the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph,  ^wi.xviii.  5,  §4;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §4), 
and  therefore  her  full  uncle;  then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  {Ant.  ibid.),  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas — his  assumed  name — kin^-  of 
Arabia  (ibid.  .xvii.  9,  §4).  Thus  she  left  her  hus- 
band, who  wa-s  still  alive,  to  connect  herself  with  a 
man,  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour  was 
indeed  less  of  a  blood  relation  than  her  original  hus- 

'■  In  this  way  the  Herodians  were  said  to  regard 
Herod  (Antipas)  as  "  the  Messiah  :"  'HpwStai'ol  xar 
eKeti'Ov;  TOv-i  xpoi'O^?  rirrav  ol  Tor  *\\pix)hy)V  Xptarb;'  elrat 
Aeyocre!  w!  io-TopeiTai  (Vict.  Ant.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in 
Marc.  p.  400).  Philastrius  [Ilaer.  xxviii.)  applies  the 
samebelief  to  Herod  Agrippa;  Epiphanius  (JTrtsr.  xlx.) 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Jerome  in  one  place  [ad  Matt.  xxii. 
15)  calls  the  idea  "  a  ridiculous  notion  of  some  Latin 
writers,  which  rests  on  no  authority  (quod  nusquam  le- 
gimus)  ;"  and  again  (Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  xxiii.)  mentions 
it  in  a  general  summary  of  heretical  notions  without 
hesitation.  The  belief  was,  in  fact,onc  of  general  senti- 
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band  ;  but  being  likewise  the  half-brother  of  that 
husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  her  by 
affinity — so  close,  that  theie  was  only  one  case  con- 
templated in  the  law  of  Moses,  where  it  could  be  set 
aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had  died 
childless  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for  the  ex- 
ception Deut.  XXV.-  5  and  seq.).  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child — Salome — by  Philip  (Ant. 
x^nii.  5,  §4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  charged  by 
Josephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  coun- 
try's institutions  (ibid,  xviii.  5,  §4)  ;  and  well  may 
St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against  the 
enormity  of  such  a  connexion  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
a  less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9  says  he  "was 
sorry  ;"  JIark  vi.  20  that  he  "  feared  "  St.  John  ; 
and  "  heard  him  gladly"). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  crime,  and  of 
the  reproof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known. 
Aretas  made  war  upou  Herod  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  army  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §f ).  The  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11  ;  Mark  A-i.  24-28). 
According  to  Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in 
a  fortress  called  Machaerus,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  dominions  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from 
the  south  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  570  note).  And  it 
was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the 
immorality  of  that  illicit  connexion,  that,  the  his- 
torian says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat 
of  Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  career  indeed 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity ;  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  Lugdunum,'' 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  {ArU. 
xviii.  7,  §2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1 .  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tht. 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  and 
Josephus  ;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  digres- 
sion upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage,  in 
which  he  speaks  of"  Jesus,"  that  "wise  man.  if 
man  he  may  be  called  "  {Ant.  .xviii.  3,  §3;  comp. 
XX.  9,  §1 ,  unhesitatinglv quoted  as  genufne  by  Euseb. 
H.  E.  i.  11). 

2.  It  has  been  wamily  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connexion,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
iUready  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited 
condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than  one. 


ment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  pronounced  confession. 
^  This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
a  town  of  Gaul,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St.  Bcr- 
trand  de.  Comminges  (Murray,  Uandb.  of  Trance,  p. 
314) ;  Eusebius,  H.  E.i.  11,  says  Vienne,  confounding 
Antipas  with  Arehelaus.  Burton  on  Matt.  xiv.  3, 
Alford,  and  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  In  Josephus 
(7?. ./.  ii.  9,  §0),  Antipas  its  said  to  have  died  in  Spain — 
apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land  of  his  exile. 
A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the  above, 
would  satisfy  both  passages. 
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3.  The  birthday  foist  is  another  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Sciij)ture  and  profane  history. 
The  Jews  abhoned  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (BLond  on  Matt.  xiv.  0).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  ,\vas  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §7),  with  the 
Persians  (Herod,  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom 
of  keeping  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  (Bahr,  ad 
Herod,  iv.  26),  and  with  the  Romans  (Pers.  Sat. 
ii.  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that  was 
Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession  ;  Antipas — as  we  read  here — and  Agi'ippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tells  us  {Ant.  xix.  7,  §1),  their 
birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  "  biith- 
days  of  Herod"  (Herodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  when  Persius  \vi-ote  {Sat.  v.  180). 

4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 
was  common  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  was 
practised  in  the  same  way — Youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  inter- 
mingled, danced  to  do  honour  to  their  deity,  tlieir 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  (Judges  xi. 
34)  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  are  familiar  in- 
stances in  Holy  Writ :  the  "  Cannen  Saecr.lare  "  of 
Horace,  to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  cus- 
tom amongst  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale, 
that  dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  E;Tst) 
has  come  into  fashion. 

5.  The  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah in  the  0.  T.,  has  ai^brded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there,  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  K.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  DeJuram. 
Oblig.  Praclcct.  iii.  16).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HEEO'DION  ('HpwSiwv ;  Herodion),  a  rela- 
tive of  St.  Paul  (rhv  (niyyevr)  fj.ov ;  cognatus),  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Clmrch  (Kom.  xvi.  11).  Nothing 
appeai-s  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  By  Hippo- 
lytus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Tarsus  ;  and  by  Pseudodorothoea,  of  Patiae  (Winer, 
sub  voc). 

HEEON  (n33N).  The  Hebrew  andjjhah  ap- 
pe;irs  as  tiie  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
Deut.  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  after  her  kind,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  generic 
name  for  a  well  known  class  of  birds,  and  hence  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
what  bird  is  intended:  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is  that  it  is 
md  the  heron,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  stork"  to  apply  in 
reality^  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it 
it  xapaSpios,  whicli  may  be  regarded  as  appliaible 
to  all  birds  freriuenting  swampy  ground  (eV  x^pa- 
dpais),  but  more  paiticularly  to  the  plover.  Tliis 
explanation  loses  what  little  weight  it  might  other- 
wise have  had,  from  the  probability  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  a  false' reading,  viz.,  ayaphah,  which  the 
translators  connected  with  agaph,  "  a  bank."  The 
Talmudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  they  de- 
scribe it  indefinitely  as  a  "  high  flying  bird  of  prev  " 
{Chuliii,  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  "an 
opinion  can  be  formed,  is  theetymologv  of  tlie  word; 
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it  is  connected  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  127;  with  the 
root  aiiaph,  "  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is  therefore 
applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 
The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of  eagle  have  been 
suggested  without  any  real  reason.       [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'SED  (non  ;  'EcrSl,  Alex.  "EcrS  ;  Benesed), 
the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was  commissary 
for  Solomon  in  the  district  of  "  the  Arubboth,  Socoh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Hepher"  (IK.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BON  (jiSK'n  ;  'Ec^^tLv  ;  Eesehon), 
the  capital  city  of  Si'hon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  "the  western  border 
of  the  high  plain  (Mishor,  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad.  The  ruins  of  Ileshdn,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  city  is  chiefly  celebrated 
from  its  connexion  with  Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  battle  to  the  invading  Israelites.  He  marched 
against  them  to  Jahaz,  which  must  have  been 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  Heshbon,  ;ind  was 
there  completely  overthrown  (Deut.  ii.  32  sq.). 
Heshbon  was  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After 
the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^loabites, 
to  whom  it  had  originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26), 
and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunci- 
ations against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34, 
45).  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  note  (Onom.  s.  v.  Eschon),  but  it  has  now 
been  for  many  centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  rains  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit ;  but  not  a  building 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a 
singular  structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit 
the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the  massive 
stones  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice 
of  the  Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together.  There  are  many  cisterns  among 
the  ruins ;  and  towards  the  south,  a  few  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  reservoir, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4, 
"  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishpools  of  Heshbon  by 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.) 
[Bath-rabbim. J  '  [J.  L.  P.] 

HESH'MON  (pOEJ'n ;  LXX.  omits, both  MSS.; 
Hassemon),  a  place  named,  with  others,  as  lying 
between  Moladali  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  27), 
and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it ;  but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Aziiox,  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  as  one  of  the  landmaiks  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah?  [G.] 

HETH  (nn,  J.  e.  Cheth ;  Xir  ;  Hcth),  the 
forefather  of  the  nation  of  the  IIittites.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is 
stated  as  a  son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
lirstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  tlie  Amorite, 
and  the  other  Canaanite  families.  Heth  and  Zidon 
t^lone  are  named  as  persons  ;  all  the  rest  figure  as 
tribes  (Gen.  x.  15;  I  Chr.  i.  13;  LXX.  rhv  Xer- 
Tolov ;  and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race,  neitlici' 
of  the  "  country"  nor  the  "  kindred"  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (<iun.  xxiv.  3,  4;  xxviii,  1,  2).      In  the 
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common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Gcsch.  iii.  622). 
To  brealv  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honoured  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a  clear- 
sighted zeid,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  his 
procedure  by  calling  the  image  JRCJ'riJ,  "  a  brazen 
thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on  the 
word  KTIJ,  "a  serpent."  How  necessary  this  was 
in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
"  the  brazen  serpent "  is,  or  was,  reverenced  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Frideaux,  Connect. 
i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.).'>  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  by  inviting  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover  kindled  their 
indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous  jn'actices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passover  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
miusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  is.  10,11)  time, 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal,  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.  For 
these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx., 
xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteristically 
narrates  them  at  great  length.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  this  Passover  was  celebrated  im- 
mediately after  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (see 
Prideaux,  I.  c),  but  careful  consideration  makes 
it  almost  ceiiain  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  the 
fall  of  Samaria  had  stricken  remorseful  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1,  xxx.  6,  9,  and 
Keil  on  2  K.  x\iii.  3). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  pious 
of  kings  was  confiniied  in  his  faithfulness,  and 
seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  "scornful"  remnant 
of  the  former  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  who 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  such 
alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  unison 
i-atlier  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the 
omission  of  his  father's  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  16  (see  Blunt,  Uncles.  Coincidences),  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  prefect 
of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given  to  Eliakim, 
Is.  xxii.  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  still  honourable, 
station  of  state-secretary  ("ISD,  2  K.  xviii.  18)  ;  the 
further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah  had 
threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being  possibly  forgiven  on 
his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  2  sqq.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  I'hilistines,  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispassessed  them  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13.  §3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
^>Y  Slialmanezer,  according  to  the  agi-eement  of 
Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 

"  Un  serpent  de  bronze  qui  selon  une  croyanec    aiffler   a  la  Jin   ilu   maiide."     (Ttiii.    de  Vltalie,   p. 
popuUiirc  serait  celui  quo   leva  Moi'se,   ct   qui  doit    117.) 


earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — the  beau- 
tiful narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah — they  are  styled,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  "  sons,  and  children  of  Heth," 
Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20  ;  xxv.  10  ; 
xlix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  "  daughters  of  Hcth  " 
(xxvii.  46),  the  "  daughters  of  the  land;"  at  that 
early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  immediate 
progenitor,  "daughters  of  Canaan"  (xxviii.  1,  8, 
compared  with  xxvii.  46,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  Aeqijpten,  quoted 
by  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  317  note).  "  [G.] 

HETH'LON  (j'prin  'r\-}X  "  the  way  of  Heth- 
lon"),  the  name  of  a  ]>lace  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  "  promised  land."  It  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  Scripture  (Ez.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all 
probability  the  "  way  of  Hethlon  "  is  the  pass  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lebanon,  fi'om  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  " 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c.  (See  Five  Years  in  Damas- 
cus, ii.  356.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

HE'ZEKI  Cprn,  i.  e.  Hizki,  a  short  form  of 
Hizkiah,  "  strength  of  Jehovah "  =:  Hezekiah  ; 
'Afa/fi  ;  Hezeci),  a  rnan  in  the  genealogies  of  Ben- 
jamin, one  of  the  Bene-EIpaal,  a  descendant  of 
Shiiaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKI'AH  (n*ipm,  generally -I njpm,  Hiz- 
kiyahu,  and  also  with  initial  * — •in^ptri''  ;  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  'E^e/cias  ;  Ezechias ;  =  "  strength  of  Je- 
hovah," comp.  Germ.  "  Gotthard,"  Gesen.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or 
Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.C. 
726.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  36, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years  old  at 
his  accession  (reading  3  for  T\2),  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  of  1 1 
years  old.  This  indeed  is  not  impossible  (Hieron.  Ep. 
ad  Vitalem.  132,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr. 
p.  920 ;  see  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  1  ;  Knobel,  Jes.  22, 
&c.)  ;  but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it  is  better 
to  suppose  that  Ahaz  was  25  and  not  20  years 
old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr.  Arab.  2  Chr. 
xx\-iii.  1),  reading  HD  for  D  in  2  K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  x^-iii.  5  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  f;\ther.  This 
consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  reviv.al  of  the 
theocratic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  "  the 
high  places,"  which,  although  tolerated  by  mary 
well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned 
by  the  worship  of  images  and  .'Xsherahs  (2  K.  xviii. 
4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  see  High  Places.  A 
still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of  a 
brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used  by 
Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Je- 
ru.salem,  and  had  become,  "down  to  those  days," 
an  object  of  adoration,  ])artly  in  consequence  of 
its  venerable  character  as  a  relic,  and  partly  per- 
liaps  from  some  dim  tendencies  to  the  ophiolatiy 
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applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in 
open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pre- 
sents (2  K.  xviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exhoi  ta- 
tion  of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  ami  long- 
continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluloeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  )''ear  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359  ;  4th  Ed.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  ;md 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx. 
20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30  ;  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18  ; 
and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refers  Ps.  xlviii.  13). 
But  while  all  Judea  trembled  with  anticipation  of 
Assyiian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and  others  were 
relying  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,"  Isaiah's  brave 
heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denounced  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  merchant-city 
(Is.  .xxiii.),  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judea  against  immediate  attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Judea,  sent  an 
aiTiiy  under  a  Tailan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroyed 
No-Amon  ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah's 
rebellion  (2  K.  xviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  pemianent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine ;  but  his  annals  make  no  mentiou  of  any 
conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  (Is.  XX.  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines 
( Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  expedition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  xviii.  13; 
Is.  xxxvi.  1  ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian 
history  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  tnuisposition 
in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  ther^ore  of  the  book  of 
Kings).  That  some  such  expedient  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  paper  On  the  recti- 
fication of  Chronology,  which  the  newly-discovered 
Apis-steles  render  necessary.  "  The  text,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  originally  stood  was  probably  to  this  effect : 
2  K.  xviii.  13.  Kow  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
king  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  [allud- 
ing to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sai-gon's  Annals^  ; 
XX.  1-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick 
unto  death,  &c.,  xviii.  13.  And  trennacherib,  king 
of  x\ssyria,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  and  took  them,  kc,  xviii.  13,  -xix.  37" 
(Dr.  Hincks,  in  Journ.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
Perhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the 
earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused  the 
allusion  to  Sargon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  account 
of  Hezekiah's  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous 
ilhiess  (2  K.  xx.  ;  Is.  xxxiii.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronised  with  Sargon's  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Sennacherib's  invasion.  That  it  nuist 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
obvious  from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
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from  modem  disi'overies  (Layard,  Nin.  <|-  Bah.  i. 
14."));  and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  iiabbis 
(Seder  01am,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  cut 
loc. ;  Pridea  '.X,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  bo  no 
gi-ound  whatever  for  the  vague  conjecture  so  con- 
fldently  advanced  (Winer,  s.v.  Hiskias ;  Jahn, 
Hebr.  Common.  §xli.)  that  the  king's  illness  was 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 
amiy.  The  word  \'<TW  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to 
the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  1,  &c.).  Hezekiah, 
whose  kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Mana-sseh  was  not  bora  till 
long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded 
death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.),  "  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
mise the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease 
of  lif(3,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and  curing 
the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often  used 
medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesen.  Thes.  i.  311- 
Celsius,  Hieroboi.  ii.  377  ;  Bartholinus,  De  Morbis 
Biblicis,  x.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  we  cannot  say  ;  according  to  Meade  it  was 
fever  terminating  in  abscess.  For  some  account  of 
the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  of 
Ahaz,  see  Dial.  On  this  remarkable  passao-e  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  351  tf. ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Hiskias  and 
Uhren  ;  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  332  sqq. ;  the  elabo- 
rate notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  Rosenmiiller  and 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  638. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gifts 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recoveiy  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Slero- 
dach-Baladan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12  ;  6  Bd\aSas, 
Joseph.  /.  c),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardo- 
kempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.     The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  this  mission  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on 
his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  xxxix.  1),  and 
"  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumour  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrology. 
But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far  an 
alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  JIardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah, 
was   in   apprehension   of  the   Assyrians.     In   fact 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in 
the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah),  although 
after  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re- 
established himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibus  (Dr.  Hincks, 
/.  c;  Kosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ch.  Aiii. ;  Layai-d, 
Nin.    (f-  Bab.   i.    141).     Community   of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtui-es  of  Babylon 
with   unconcealed   gratiflcation ;    and,  perhaps,    to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  impoi-tance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayeil  to  the  messengers  the  juincely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated.    The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  for  supposing  these  events  to 
have  ha])pened  before  Semiacherib's  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  14-16),  although  they  ai-e  related  after 
them  in  the  Scripture   historians.     If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a  t<-rrible  rebuke,  and  he 
was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  totterinc 
and  subordinate  jnovince  of  Babylon,  and  not  from 
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the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruiu  and  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  (Is.  xxxix.  5).  This  prophecy  and 
the  one  of  iSIicah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power, 
where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Lev. 
xxvi.  33 ;  Deut.  iv,  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to 
gather.  It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  circum- 
stance that  the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as 
the  opportunity  for  warning,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (David- 
son On  Propheci-i,  p.  '256).  The  weak  friend  was 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossible  to  the 
powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the  sin 
thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah 
was  ceitainly  not  blind  to  the  jMlitical  motives 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §2),  which  made  Hezekiah  so 
complaisant  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  Into 
those  motives  he  had  inquired  iu  vain,  for  the  king 
met  that  portion  of  his  question  ("  What  said  these 
men?")  by  emphatic  silence.  Hezekiah's  meek 
answer  to  the  stern  denunciation  of  future  woe  has 
been  most  unjustly  censured  as  "  a  false  resignation 
which  combines  selfishness  with  silliness"  (New- 
man, Ilebr.  Mon.  p.  274).  On  the  contrary  it 
merely  implies  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  could 
not  be  otheiTvise  than  just  and  right,  and  a  natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its 
inevitable  fulfilment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (B.C.  702)  by  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occup\^  the  gTeater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  702),  and  occupies  only 
three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route 
of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is.  x. 
5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Heze- 
kiah's exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a  siege  by  pro- 
viding offensive  and  defensive  armour,  stopping  up 
the  wells,  and  diverting  the  watercourses,  conduct- 
ing the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a  sub- 
terranean canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  poli- 
tical faction  was  the  alliance  with  ivgypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  xviii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  re- 
commending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that 
Egypt  was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable, 
and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared 
by  Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  implied  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  ot  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  ace.  to  Ewidd's  transl.)  ;  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential  aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  k  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah, 
because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or 
'■'  Haddiya  "  ace.  to  Col.  Hawlinson)  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8) ;  that  he  took  forty-six 
cities  ("all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is 
apparently  a  genei-al  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem 
with  mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32) ;  and  although 
Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver 
(of  which  perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and 
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30' of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14;  but  see  Layard,  Nin.  <J 
Bab.  4,  p.  148),  3'et  not  content  with  this  he 
mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  gave 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Kawlinson,  Herod,  i.  475  sq.).  So  important  was 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian, 
even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great  Captix'ity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  ed.  Sijlb.).  In  almost 
every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  so 
great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  his  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  wortli- 
lessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  for  at  a  place 
called  Altagd  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh.  xv.  59  ?)  Senna- 
cherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiojiia,  wliich  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded 
the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  del'ection,  and 
the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  ari'ay  of  the  car- 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with 
indignation  and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
X.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without  re- 
sistance to  Pelusium,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  war- 
rior-caste against  Sethbs  the  king-priest  of  Pthah, 
who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  interfered 
with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this  advanfcige, 
Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
sium, by  the  advance  ©f  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos,  the 
ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards  united 
the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xv.  472), 
was  indeed  a  formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  are 
recorded  in  a  temple  at  Medineet  Haboo,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (.Wilkinson,  Arcc.  Egypt. 
i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attributed  the 
deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous  interposition 
of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141).  This  story 
may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not  in  jealousy, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem  of  destruc- 
tion (Horapoll.  Hierogl.  i.  50  ;  IJawlinson,  Herod. 
ad  loc),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  plague 
(?  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §185).  The 
legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  afterwards  ruined  the 
army  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  aftenvards,  because, 
however  much  the  details  of  the  two  occurrences 
may  have  been  confused,  we  cannot  agree  wth  the 
majority  of  writers  (Prideaux,  Bochart,  Michaelis, 
Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  &c.)  in  identifying  the  flight 
of  Sennacherib  from  Pelusium  with  the  event  de- 
scribed in  2  K.  xix.  We  prefer  to  follow  Josephus 
in  making  them  allude  to  distinct  events. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (anpaKTos 
ar'ex'i  "JCf )  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §4)  Sennacherib 
"dealt  treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii. 
1)  by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
WcOs  the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion, 
respecting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxvi.  That 
there  were  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Layanl,  Bosanquet,  Vance  Smith,  &c.)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  given  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Hawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  477). 
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Altl  ough   the  annals  of  Sennacheiil)  on  the  great 
cyhuder  in  the  Brit.  JIuseum,  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  fifth  yeai-  (B.C.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),   yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national   vanity.     From    Lachish    he    sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Kabshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  suiTender,  deriding  Heze- 
kiah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succour,  and  apparently 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distrust  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  ilabshakeh's  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.     Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown 
into  anguish  and  dismay  ;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back   threatening  lor  threatening  with  un- 
rivalled eloquence  and  force.     He  even  prophesied 
that  the  tires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in  ex- 
pectancy of  tlie  Assyrian  corpses  which  were  destined 
to  feed  their  flame.     Meanwhile  .Sennacherib,  hav- 
ing taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly  depicted  on 
a   series   of  slabs    at   Mosul,    Layard,    N.    ^    B. 
148-152),  was   besieging  Libnah,   when,   alarmed 
by  a  "rumour"  of  Tirkakah's  advance  (to  avenge 
the  defeat  at  Altagu?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and  content  him- 
self with  a  defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah.     Whether  on 
the  occasion  he  encountered  ami  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians (as  Prideaux  precariously  infers  from  Is.  xx. 
Connect,   i.  p.  26),  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.     The 
next  event  of  the  campaign,  about  wliich  we  are  in- 
foiTned,  is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter  outspi'ead 
before  him  (cf.  1  Mace.  iii.  48),  and  received  a  pro- 
phec\'  of  immediate  deliverance.    Accordingly  "  that 
night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assp'ians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  are  certainly  "not  to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  einployed."  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  attri- 
buteit  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Vogel,  &c.)  ; 
Prideaux,  Heine  {de  causa  Strag.  Assj/r.),  and 
Faber  to  the  Simoon;  R.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preiss  (cle 
causa  clad.  Assyr.),  &c.  &c.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah  ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters  ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  11  ;  Diodor. 
xix.  p.  434 :  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ko- 
senmiiller,  Winer,  Keil,  Jahn,  &c.),  but  most  pro- 
bable in  itself  fi-om  the  crowded  and  tenified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Doderlein, 
Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
large  number  185,000. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says, 
i.  21),  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he 
drank  himself  drimk  in  the  house  of  Nisroch 
(Assarac?)  his  god.     He  ceitiinly  lived  till    l;.C'. 
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680,  for  his  22nd  yc;u'  is  mentioned  on  a  clay 
tablet  (liawlinson,  I.  c.)  ;  he  must  therefore  have 
survived  Hezekiah  by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is 
probable  that  several  of  the  Psalms  (e.  g.  xhi.- 
xlviii.  Ixxvi.)  ailude  to  his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year 
more  liis  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  5Bth  year  of  his  age  (B.C.  691),  and  was 
buried  v>'ith  gre;it  honour  and  universal  mourning 
"  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  "  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,"  iv  ava^dffei  rdcpwv, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchi-es  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David  "  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  33).  He  had  found  time  for  many 
works  of  peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless 
course  of  his  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  at  least  one  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent canon  (Prov.  xxv.  1  ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17  sq.). 
He  can  have  no  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  "  even  the  kings  of  Judah  failed, 
for  they  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High ;  all 
except  David,  and  Ezekias,  and  Judas  failed." 

Besides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Piawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  tor  continuous  lives  of . 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  13 — x.  2),  Prideaux 
{Connect,  i.  16-30),  Jahn  {Hehr.  Com.  §xli.), 
Winer  (s.  v.  Hiskias),  and  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  614- 
644,  2nd  ed.). 

2.  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  same  name,  though  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  HiZKiAii,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Ater-of-Hezekiah.  [Ater.]    [F.  W.  F.] 

HEZI'ON  (frtn  :  'K^lv  ;  Alex.  'A^a^A. :   Hc- 

zion),  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of  Tabrimon, 
and  gi-andtather  of  Benhadad  I.  He  and  his  father 
are  mentioned  only  in  1  K.  xv.  18,  and  their  names 
are  omitted  by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Rezon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
in  1  K.  xi.  23;  the  two  names  being  very  similar 
in  Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  other  versions 
(compare  Arab,  and  Peshilo  on  the  latter  passage) ; 
and  indeed  this  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some 
translators  and  commentators  (Junius,  Kohler, 
Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a.)  that  the 
number  of  generations  of  the  Sp-ian  kings  would 
then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and  in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived 
both  Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (6.)  The  statement 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2), 
that  from  the  time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking 
the  name  of  Hadad,  "as  did  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt."  But  this  would  exclude,  not  only  Hezion 
and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unless  we  may  interpret 
the  last  sentence  to  mean  tliat  the'  official  title  of 
Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name 
of  the  king.    [Rezon;  Tabrimox.]  '[G.] 

HE'ZIB  (Ttn  ;  Xrjf^^,  Alex.  'lefei'p,  'HCTp ; 
Ezir,  Azir^.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  peojile  (laymen)  who 
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sealed  the  solemn  covenant  with  -Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X.  20). 

HEZ'EAI  ClVn,  according  to  the  Keri  of  the 
IMasorets,  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text,  Cetih, 
has  1"lVn  =  Hezro;  'Aerapai;  Esrai),  a  native  of 
Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  southern  one,  and  in  that 
case  possibly  once  a  slave  or  adherent  of  Kabal ; 
one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).     In  the  parallel  list  the  name  appears  as 

HEZ'RO  (ilVn  ;  'Ho-epe,  Alex.  'Airapal;  Asro), 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  37.  Kennicott  liowever  {^Dissertation, 
207,8)  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous  authority 
of  the  ancient  version,  that  Hetzrai  is  the  original 
forni  of  the  name. 

HEZ'RON  (PVD;  'Aapiv;  ffesron).  1.  A 
son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14),  who 
founded  the  family  of  the  Hezronites  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  David  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ;  Ruth  iv.  18)  ;  in 
LXX.  'F.apwi'  (once  var.  lect.  Grab.  'Acrpwv),  and 
'Effpci/j.,  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HID'DAI  C'nn  ;  Alex.  'AeOai ;  Vat.  omits  ; 
Heddcd),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  "  of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gaash."  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  32) 
the  name  is  given  as  HURAI.  Kennicott  (^Dissert. 
194)  decides  in  favour  of  "  Hurai  "  on  grounds  for 
which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  his  work. 

HID'DEKEL  (^p'iin  ;  Ti'ypiy,  T/ypu-'ESSe- 
(ceA. ;  Tjigris,  Tigris),  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the 
river  which  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  ii. 
14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "  the  Great  river  "  (Dan. 
X.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the 
LXX.  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  initial  n,  unless  it  be  for  "T!,  "  lively,"  which 
is  used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dekel 
ippT)  is  clearly  an  equivalent  oi  Diglaov  Diglath, 
a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jo- 
nathan, in  .Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  i.  1),  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius  {Chron.  Can.  Pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zo- 
naras  {Ann.  i.  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  Diglit  (Diglito) 
by  Pliny  {H.  N.  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Jlesopotamia  is  Dijleh. 

It  has  generally  been  sujjiidsed  that  Digla  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §8),  Pliny  {loc.  cit.)  and  other  writers  tell  ns 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its  ra- 
])idity,  the  word  Tigris  {Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
Medo-Persic  language  "an  arrow."  This  seems 
probable  enough  ;  but  it  must  be  obseixed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  (he 
Ikkel  of  Hiddciicl,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
tlie  two  aii])ellat*ions.  Perhaps  therefore  it  is  best 
to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dili  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Arian  tig  or  tij,  anil 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Digla,  and  Tig- 
gar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known  by 
either  name  indiii'erently  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Arian  aj.pellation  predominated  in  ancient  times,  and 
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was  that  most  commonly  used  even  by  Semitic  races. 
The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conquered  Me- 
sopotamia, revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and  this 
{Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which  the 
liver  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  imder 
Tigris.  [G.  R.] 

HI'EL  (VnTI,  perhaps  for  ^NTl) ;  'Ax^^A. ; 
Hiel),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  ;  and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
V.  i.  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a  de- 
stroyed city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
tlie  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon,  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  Annot.  ad  Josh.  vi.  26) ;  Masius  compares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (Pol.  Syn.). 
The  term  Bethelite  (''?Kn  H^H)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  cursing  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
house  or  place  of  cursing  (Ar.,  Syr.,  and  Chald. 
verss.),  qu.  TOU  JTB  •  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  6  'BaiBrj- 
AiTTjy,  which  is  approved  by  most  commentators, 
and  sanctioned  by  Gesen.  (Lex.  s.  v.).  The  re- 
building of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Jehoshaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  Mart,  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  fi'om 
it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  [T.  E.  B.j 

HIEEAP'OLIS  {'UpdiroXis).  This  place  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  inci- 
dentally, viz.  in  Col.  iv.  13,  where  its  church  is 
associated  with  those  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea. 
Such  association  is  just  what  we  should  expect; 
for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was  one  of  the  "  in- 
lustres  Asiae  urbes  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  which,  with 
Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an  earth-- 
quake  about  the  time  when  Chiistianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  district.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  church  of  Hierapolis  was  foundetl  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Colossae,  and  that  its  character- 
istics in  the  Apostolic  period  were  the  same.  Its 
modern  name  is  Pambouk-Kalessi,  The  most  re- 
markable featm-e  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  of 
the  hot  calcareous  springs,  which  have  deposited 
the  vast  and  singular  incrustations  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers. See,  for  instance.  Chandler,  Trav.  in  Asia 
Minor  (1817),  i.  pp.  264-272;  Hamilton,  Res.  in 
A.  M.  (1842),  i.  pp.  .507-522.  The  situation  of 
Hierapolis  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  its  ruins  are 
considerable,  the  theatre  and  gymnasium  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HIER'EEL  ('IfpeTJA  ;  Jeelech),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Jehiel.] 

HIER'EMOTH  ('lepejucoe  ;  Erimoth,  Jeri- 
math).  1.  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Jeremoth.]  2.  1  Esd. 
ix.  30.    [Ramotii.] 

HIERIE'LUS  {"UCpirjKos,  i.  e.  lezrielos  ;  Jez- 
reliis),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  This  answers  to  Jehiel  in 
tlie  list  of  Ezr.  x.  ;  but  whence  our  translators 
obtained  their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

HIER'MAS  ('lepras;  Remias),  1  Esd.  ix.  26. 
[|;a:\iiaii.] 

HIERON'YMUS  (^Updiwixos ;  Hicronymus), 
a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2).  The  name  was  made 
distinguished  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hicro- 
nymus of  Cardia.  the  historian  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors. [B.  F.  W.] 
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HIGGAI'ON  vP'|n=  ^5rj),  a  word  which 
occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psahns  (ix.  17, 
xix.  15,  xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  medi- 
iiitiiiii,  thought,  idea.  Knapp  {Die  Fsalmen)  iden- 
tiiics  it  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  with  the  Arabic  ^JH  and 
^5J^,  "to  mock,"  and  hence  his  rendering  "  What 
n  shout  of  laughter !"  (because  the  wicked  are  en- 
tiapped  in  tiieir  own  snares) ;  but  in  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
lie  translates  it  by  "  lieder  "  (songs).  K.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to 
the  word ;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he  says,  "  This  aid  is  for 
us  (a  subject  of)  meditation  and  thankfulness," 
whilst  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  Ps.  cxii. 
4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word  the  signification  of 
melody,  "  this  is  the  melody  of  the  hymn  when  it 
is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp."  "  We  will  me- 
ditate on  this  forever"  (Kashi  Coinm.  on  Ps.  ix. 
17).  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra's  Comment,  on 
"  Higgaion  Selah "  is,  "  this  will  I  record  in 
truth:"  ou  Ps.  xcii.  4  he  says,  "  Higgaion  means 
the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument."  According  to  Fiirst,  JVJn 
is  derived  from  rUH,  "  to  whisjier:"  («.)  it  refers 
to  the  vibration  of  the  hai'p,  or  to  the  opening  of  an 
interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Aquilas  :  (6.)  it  i-efers  to  silent  medita- 
tion: this  is  agi-eeable  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings ; 
hence  JV^H  for  logic  {Concord.  Hehr.  atque 
Chald."). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two  mean- 
ings, one  of  a  general  character  implying  thought, 

refiection,  from  niH  (comp.  ''^  IVJill,  Ps.  ix. 
17,  aiid  nrn  '?3  'hv  DJrjni,  Lam.  iU.  62),  and 
another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4,  of  a  technical 
nature,  bearing  on  the  import  of  musical  sounds  or 
signs  well-known  in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  pre- 
cise niemiing  of  which  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  be  determined.  [D.  W.  M.] 

HIGH  PLAGES  (niD2  ;  in  the  historical 
books,  TO,  v\pri\d,  to,  0'i|/rj ;  in  the  Prophets,  ^w/j.oi ; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  (TT7}\ai,  Lev.  xxvi.  oO,  &c. ; 
and  once  ei5c<;A.a,  Ez.  xvi.  16;  Excelsn,  fanit). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship 
on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (//.  x. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Germans,  kc,  be- 
Guise  they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favourable  places 
for  praver  and  incense  (Herod,  i.  131  ;  Xen.  Cyi'op. 
viii.  7;  Mem.  iii.  8,  §10;  Strab.  xv.  732;  Luc. 
de  Sacrif.  i.  4;  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  159;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Berggotter).  To  this  general  custom  we 
find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7 ; 
Jer.  iii.  6  ;  Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6  ;  Hos.  iv.  13), 
and  it  is  especially  attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
XV.  2,  xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  neai-  Be- 
thel (xii.  7,  8 ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows 
that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was 
natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards  became  mingled 
with  idolatrous  observances  (Mum.  xxiii.  3),  it  was 
in  itself  tar  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  con- 
secration of  groves  (IIos.  iv.  13).  The  external 
religion  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward 
observances  dili'erent  fi'om  that  subsequently  est^i- 
blished  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  therefore  thev 
should   not  be  condemned  tor  actions  which  after- 
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wards  became  sinful  only  bcaiuse  they  were  for- 
bidden (Heidegger,  Hist.  I'atr.  II.  iii.  §53). 

It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a  place 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  country 
where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with  the  sins 
of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  ti-ue  God 
(Havernick,  Einl.  i.  p.  592).  It  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and 
"  gods  of  the  hills"  (1  K.  xx.  23).  It  was  there- 
fore implicitly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction 
to  destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29  ; 
ubi  LXX.  rpaxh^aiv},  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  arc  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but 
one  altar  for  the  pmposes  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4;  Deut.  xii.  passim,  xvi.  21  ;  John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a  prospective  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  "  had  i-est 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about."  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  iManoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26, 
siii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  Nor 
could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have  been 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-otierings  could  be  legally  ofi'ered 
on  one  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ;  by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35)  ;  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26)  ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(IK  x-viii.  30)  ;  and  by  other  prophets  ( 1  Sam.  x.  5). 
To  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  was 
superseded  by  a  divine  intimation  appears  to  us  an 
unwaiTantable  expedient,  the  more  so  as  the  actors 
in  the  transactions  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
anything  extraordinary  in  their  conduct.  The 
Kabbis  have  invented  elaborate  methods  to  account 
for  the  anomaly:  thus  they  say  that  high  places 
were  allowed  until  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle ; 
that  they  were  then  illegal  until  the  arrival  at 
Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  ;  that  they  were  once 
more  permitted  whilst  it  was  at  Nob  and  Gideon 
(cf.  2  Chr.  i.  3),  until  the  building  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (R. 
Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  &c.,  quoted  in  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  333  sq. ;  Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  i.  8  .sq.). 
Others  content  themselves  with  saying  that  until 
Solomon's  time  all  Palestine  was  considered  holy 
ground,  or  that  there  existed  a  recognised  exemption 
in  favour  of  high  places  for  private  and  spontaneous, 
though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  are  suliicieutly  imsatisfactory ; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  fi-om 
the  obvious  temptations  to  the  disobedience,  or 
from  the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance 
of  imy  definite  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
places  was  organised  and  all  but  universal  through- 
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out  Juciea,  not  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but 
even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  tiiem  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jei'usalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  ('2  K.  xxiii.  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  tliat  it  was 
known  to  be  sinful  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
monarchy,  except  of  coui-se  where  it  w;is  directly 
connected  with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7  ; 
2  K.  xxiii.  lo).  In  fact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-denial  in- 
\'olved  in  having  but  one  legalised  locality  for  the 
highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Rehoboam  established  a  derinite  worship  at  the  high 
places,  with  its  own  peculiar  and  separated  priest- 
hood (2  Chr.  xi.  1.5 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  members 
of  wliich  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of  .Jeho- 
vah (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  ai'e  called  by 
the  ojjprobrious  term  D''^D^).     It  was  therefore 

no  wondei-  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce 
the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high 
])laces  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  lie  built 
a  chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels  were 
of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars  on  the 
hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K.  xi.  7  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  9,  &c.     Indeed  the  word  mOS  became 

so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idolatrous 
shrine  even  in  a  valley  (Jer.  vii.  ol),  or  in  the 
streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  81).  These 
chapels  were  probably  not  structures  of  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hung  with  coloured  tapestry  (Ez. 
xvi.  1(3;  ifx^dXicrixa,  Aqu.  Theod.  ;  Jer.  ad  loc. ; 
^X^wKov  paiTTSv,  LXX.),  like  the  aK7)vri  Upd  of  the 
Ca'thaginians  (Diod.  Sic.  x.\.  65  ;  Creuzer,  Sijmhol. 
V.  17(3,  quoted  by  Gesen.  Thes.  i.  188),  and  like 
those  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7  ;  Am.  v.  26. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to  rejjress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
taminated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
pended as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (perhaps  venial) 
drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  most 
pious  princes,  that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience 
to  the  provision  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  sinfulness  of  other  kings  that  they  built 
or  raised  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  2.5), 
which  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
so  direct  a  violation  of  the  theocratic  principle  as 
the  permitted  existence  of  false  worship  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety, 
much  less  b}'  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities 
(2  K.  xii.  3).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring 
phrase,  "  only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  ; 
as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on 
the  high  places  "  (2  K.  xiv.  4,  xv.  5,  ?>b ;  2  Chr. 
XV.  17,  &c.),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  diificult  by  a  double  discrepancy, 
for  the  assertion  that  Asa  "  took  away  the  high 
places  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  first  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a  similar 
discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  Moreover  in  both  instiuices 
the  chronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with  himself 
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(xiv.  3,  XV.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  incredible 
that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  either 
that  the  earlier  notices  expressed  the  will  and  endea- 
vour of  these  monarchs  to  remove  the  high  filaces, 
and  that  the  later  ones  recorded  their  failuie  in  the 
attempt  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  468;  Keil,  Apolog. 
Versiich.  \>.  290;  Winer,  s. uy.  Assa,  Josaphat); 
or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively  to  Bamoth, 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols  (Michaelis,  Schulz, 
Bertheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.).  "Those  devoted 
to  false  gods  were  removed,  those  misdevoted  to  the 
true  God  were  suflered  to  remain.  The  kings  op- 
posed impiet}^  but  winked  at  error  "  (Bishop  Hall). 
At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  giowth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  re- 
qiured  to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3).  The  measure 
must  have  caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
we  have  a  curiotis  and  almost  unnoticed  trace  of 
this  resentment  in  the  fact  that  Kabshakeh  appeals 
to  the  discontented  taction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God's 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we 
find  no  foi'ther  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high 
places.  [F.  W.  F.] 

HIGH-PEIEST  (inbn,  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, i.  e.  "the  Priest;"  and  in  the  books  sub- 
sequent to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addi- 
tion 7h]in  and  tJ'X'in).  Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to 
exhibit  the  epithet  pHJ  (as  iirltTKOTros  and  ZiaKovos 
in  the  N.  T.)  in  a  transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
XXXV.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  "  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil," 
seems  to  show  that  the  epithet  7T3  was  not  yet 
quite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ver.  28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch it  is  simply  "  tlie  priest,"  Ex.  xxix.  30,  44; 
Lev.  xvi.  32  :  or  yet  more  frequently  "  Aaron,"  or 
"  Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iii.  6,  iv.  33  ;  Lev. 
i.  7,  &c.  So  too  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  x.xvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26,  29,  31,  &c.  In  the  LXX.  o  apx^p^is, 
or  lepevs,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  JHS.  Vulg.  Sa- 
cerdos  magnus,  ox  primus  pontif ex,  princeps  sacer- 
dotum. 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it — 
I.  Legally.    II.  Theologically.    III.  Historici^lly. 

I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high-priest's  office  com- 
prises all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
first})orn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A  partial 
anticipation  of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering 
of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid  Aaron 
take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord  : 
which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testimony  would 
thereafter  be  under  Aai-ou's  charge,  though  it  was 
not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The  taking  \)p  of 
Xadab  and  Abihu  with  their  father  Aaron  to  the 
Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pre- 
paratory intimation  of  Aaron's  hereditary  priest- 
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hood.  See  also  xxvii.  21.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  ibi-  making  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  that  the  distinct  order  was 
<;iven  to  Sloses,  "  Talce  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me 
in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadaband  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons"  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1).  And  after  the  order  for  the  priestly  garments 
to  be  made  "  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  it  is  added, 
"  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  theirs  for  a  per- 
petual statute  ;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  and  "  I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office," 
xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  cha- 
racteristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests 
his  successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  wds  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and 
anointed  him  to  sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii.  12): 
whence  one  of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high- 
priest  was  ^''t^'?^^  inbn,  "the  anointed  priest" 
(Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25). 
This  appears  also  fi'om  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it 
is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  who 
succeeds  him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  weai'  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to 
be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecdes.  i.  6  ;  Dem.  Evang. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V.  "Messiah," 
or,  ;is  the  LXX.  read,  ■^(^pifffjLa)  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  the 
ntiointing  of  the  Jewish  high-priests :  "  It  means  no- 
thing else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests,  whom 
the  Scripture  commonly  calls  xp'-O'rohs,  anointed  ;" 
and  so  too  Tertullian  and  Theodoi-et  (Rosenm. 
ad  I.  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
i.  e.,  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though  ac- 
cording to  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Lightfoot, 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  ditler- 
ence  consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (pi"*)  on 
the  head  of  the  high-priest,  from  whence  it  was 
<irawa  with  the  finger  into  two  streams,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  X,  while  the  priests  were  merely 
marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (nJ^O).  But  this  is  probably  a  late  invention 
of  the  Rabbius.  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2  :  "  It  is  like  the  pre- 
cious ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments."  The  composition  of 
this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
calamus,  cassia,  and  oil  olive,  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx. 
22-25,  and  its  use  for  any  other  purpose,  but  that 
of  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited  on  pain  of  being 
"  cut  off  from  his  people."  The  manufacture  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apothecaries 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Pride<aux,  i. 
151 ;   Selden,  cap.  is.). 

*  In  Lev.  viii.  7-12  there  is  a  complete  account  of 
the  putting  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his 
sons.  It  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the 
girdle  common  to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also 
wore  the  carious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

'■  Josephus,  however,  whom  Biihr  follows,  c;ills  the 
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(2.)  The  hig'n-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  whicli, 
as  we  have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his  deafli'.' 
This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins 
constantly  note,  ihe  breastplate,  the  ephod  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the 
broidered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle,  the 
materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson,  and 'fine 
(white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the  above  are  added, 
in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drawers  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of 
linen  ;  and  to  make  up  the  number  8,  some  reckon 
the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate  (y^)  sepa- 
rately from  the  bonnet;  while  others  reckon  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
ephod.'' 

Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4,  viz.,  the  coat  or 
tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or 
turban,  ny330,  instead  of  the  mitre,  nSiVO,'' 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  his  head-di-ess ;  and  how  in  Persia 
none  but  the  king  wore  the  cidaris  or  erect  tiai-a.<: 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have 
(a)  the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named,  ver. 

15,29,  30,  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  D2^p  JK^H 
KoyiTov  tSiv  Kpiffetcv  (or  ttjs  Kpiffeccs)  in  the 
LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4,  TrepiaTridtov.  It  was, 
like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail, 

and  the  ephod,  of  "cunning  work,"  SJiTl  HK'yO 
"  opus  plumai'ium,"  and  "  arte  plumaria,"  Vulg. 
[See  Embroiderer.]  The  breastplate  was  origin- 
ally 2  spans  long,  and  1  span  broad,  but  when 
doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and 
chains  of  wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other 
rings  and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding 
rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place, 
above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  important  part  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  the  12  precious  stones,  set  in  4  rows, 
3  in  a  row,  thus  con-espondiug  to  the  12  tribes, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps 
were ;  each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  ^f  the 
children  of  Israel  engraved  upon  it.  Whether  the 
order  followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encampment, 
may  be  doubted ;  but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  different  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  ol' 
Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  Geseniiis  after  Sjiencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy  '^  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Josephus's  opi- 
nion, on  the  other  hand,  improved  upon  by  the 
Rabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 


bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  nam,e  of  HQ^VO.  See 
below. 

"  Biihr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  flamcn  Dialis. 

d  For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch's  note  on 
Ex.  xxviii.  ;  Hengstenbcrg's  ^i/i/pt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses;  Wilkinson's  Efiyptians,  ii.  27,  &c. 
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out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumi-    the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such  passages 


nation,  appears  equally  destitute  of  probability.     It 
seems  to  be  tar  simplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  diflerent  accounts  of  enquiries  made  by 
Urim  and  Thumuiim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18,  19,  xxiii. 
2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxA-iii.  6;    Judg.  xx.  28  ;  2  Sam. 
V.  23,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest 
(comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  enquired  of  the 
I.ord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Such  a 
view  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of  the  breastplate, 
of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic  to  be 
oracular  (as  the  term  \oy(7ov  supposes,  and  as  is 
by  many  thought  to  be  intimated  by  the  descriptive 
addition  "  of  judgment,"  i.e.,  as  they  understand  it, 
"decision"),  but  only  an  incidental  privilege  con- 
nected with  its  fimdamental  meaning.     What  that 
meaning  was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where 
we  read  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually."     Now  tSSti'D  is  the  judicial  sentence 
by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  condenmel. 
In  prophetic  ^^sion,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the 
sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed  by  the 
nature  of  the  robe  worn.     "  He  hath  clothed  me 
with'  the  gannents  of  salvation.  He  hath  coveied 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with   ornaments,  and  as   a  bride 
adorneth   herself  with    her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10), 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  ;  cf.  Ixii.  3.     In  like 
manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.     Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
be  seen  in   Esth.  vi.   8,   9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  adilition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  orna- 
iirents  expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  Ixii.  3,   "  Thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of 
glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  God."     Exactly  the  same  sym- 
bolism of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in 
the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
11,  12-21),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with  sin- 
gular force  the  arningement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
camps,  and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate.    But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  re- 
presentative personage,  the  fortmies  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated   in    his 
person.     A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  connexion 
too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech. 
iii.   "  Now  Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.   1)   was 
clothed  with  filthy  gai'ments  and  stood  before  the 
angel.     And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that 
stood  before  him,  saying,  Take  away   the   filthy 
gaiTnents  from  him.     And  unto  him  lie  said.  Be- 
hold, I  have  caused  thine   iniquity   to  pa.ss  from 
thee,  and  1  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment. 
And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a  lair  mitre  (fj^JV)  upon 
his  head.     So  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head, 
and  clothed  him  witli  gaiTnents."    Here  the  priest's 
gannents,  D''TJ3,  and  the  mitre,  expressly  typify 
tlie  restored  righteousness  of  the  nation.     Hence  it 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
same  precious  stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of 
the  New  Jerusalem ,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes,  w^orn  by  the  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
svmbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  gi-ounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest.    The  sense  of 


as  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  tue  meaning  of  the  Urim 
and  Tliummim  is  explained  by  such  expressions  as 
•?]niN'  Xn-'D  nix  ''O-'lp,  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy 
light  is  come  "  (Is.  Ix.  1 ).  Thummim  expresses  alike 
complete  prosperity  and  complete  innocence,  and  so 
falls  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion  of  light  (Is. 
Ix.  1,  and  Ixii.  1,2).  The  privilege  of  receiving  an 
answer  from  God  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  state  of  Israel  symbolized  by  the  priest's 
dress,  that  the  promise  in  Is.  liv.  13,  "  All  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,"  does  to  the 
preceding  description,  "  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
tair  colours,  and  lay  thy  Ibundations  with  sap- 
phires, and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbimcles,  and  all  thy  bordere  of 
pleasant  stones,"  ver.  11,  12;  comp.  also  ver.  14 
and  17  (Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirely 
this  view  accords  with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called  God's  holy  one,  and 
God's  Thummim  and  Urim  are  said  to  be  given  to 
him,  because  he  came  out  of  the  trial  so  clear  in 
his  integrity.     (See  also  Bar.  v.  2.) 

(6.)  The  Ephod  (ISK).  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i.  c,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
bodv,  like  the  ettco^uij  of  the  Greeks  (see  Did.  of 
Antiquities,  art.  TuxiCA,  p.  1172).  These  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  large 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  6  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further 
united  by  a  "  curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist. 
Upon  it  was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment, 
which  in  fact  was  a  part  of  the  ephod,  and  included 
in  the  tei-m  in  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv. 
3,  xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just  above  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  ephods  were 
also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by 
Samuel,  who  was  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18i, 
and  by  David  when  biinging  up  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14).  The  expression  for  weai-ing  an  ephod  is 
"  girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  The  ephod  was  also 
frequently  used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  &c.  [Ephod  ; 
Girdle.] 

(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephod  (J>''V^)-  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of 
blue  (ver.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only  ot 
"  woven  work  "  (J^X  nb'J?0,  xxxix.  22).  It  was 
worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was  longer 
than  it,  though  not  so  long  as  the  broidered  coat  or 
tunic  (f2^'ri  nynS),  according  to  some  state- 
ments (Ba'hrj  Winer,  Kalisch,  &c.).  The  Greek 
rendering,  however,  of  P^JJO,  iroSiipvs,  and  Jo- 
scphus's  description  of  it  (i>\  /.  v.  5,  §7)  seem  to 
outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Bahi-  lor  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tmiic  should  have  been  seen 
below  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  linen,  were  the 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  visible,  in  the  case  ot 
the' high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it. 
For  the  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in 
tlie  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  thi'ough.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  heail  to  pass  through,  with  a  bor.ler 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remm-kable  trimming 
of  pomegianatcs  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
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bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately. 
Tlie  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  liigh- 
pi-iest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place. 
Josephus  in  the  Antiquities  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  War, 
however,  he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder, 
and  the  pomegranates  lightning.  For  Philo's  very 
curious  observations  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ix.  p.  25. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly  ex- 
plain it  (Ecclus.  xlv.),  who  in  his  description  of  the 
high-priest's  attire  seems  chiefly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  this  trim- 
ming, "  He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and 
with  many  golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a  soun  I,  and  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  his  people."  Perhaps,  however, 
he  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,and  manv  others  have  supposed. 

(d.)  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  Holiness  to  the  Lord,  fastened  to 
it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  Josephus  applies  the  term 
n33^0  {/J-aavaefKpdris^  to  the  turbans  of  the 
common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition 
to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest 
had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  beside  this  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  3  rims  one  above  the  other,  and 
terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx,  hke 
the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyamus.  Jo- 
sephus doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the 
high-priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may 
be  fairly  conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asmonciins  united  the  temporal  monarchv 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continue  l", 
though  in  a  modified  shape,"^  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
■weraKov,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  says 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant.  vii. 
3,  §8,  he  sa3's  that  the  identical  gold  plate  made 
in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time  ;  and  Whis- 
ton adds  in  a  note  that  it  was  still  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
engi-aved  in  Samaritan  characters  {Ant.  iii.  3,  §0). 
It  is  certain  that  R.  Eliezer,  who  flourished  in 
Hadrian's  reign,  saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubt-  , 
less  placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the ' 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expressly  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's  plunder 
when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  earned  by  Gen- 
scric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi). 

(e.)  The  broidered  coat,  Y2U'r\  n^h?,  was  a 
tunic  or  long  shirt  of  linen  with  a  tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a  stone.  The 
girdle,  t333X,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
body  several  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ancles.  The  breeches  or 
drawei-s,  D''pjpO,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins  and 

"  Josephus  {A.  J.  XX.  10)  says  that  Pompey  would 
not  allow  Hyrcanus  to  wear  the  diadem,  when  he 
restored  him  to  the  high  priesthood. 
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thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or  ny3JD  was  a  turban 
of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high-priest  when 
the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last  were 
common  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
robes  (ivSiifiara)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
tunics  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  as  fbrmmg  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  {B.  J.  vi.  f*.  §3).  Aaron, 
and  at  his  death  Eleazar  (Num.  xx.  26,  28),  and 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  so- 
lemnly inaugurated  into  their  oflice  by  being  clad  in 
these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive  days. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  gamients 
was  deemed  the  official  investiture  of  the  office. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyr- 
canus deposited  in  the  Baris,  which  he  built  on  pur- 
pose, were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower,  which 
he  callefl  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  The  Romans  did  the  same  till  the 
government  of  Vitellius  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to  the 
Jews  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §4  ;  xviii.  4,  §3). 

(3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  peraiitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  ' 
of  the  sin-ofl'ering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  in- 
cense within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudists,with  whom  agi-ee  Lightfoot,Selden,  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Biihr,  and  many  others,  not  to  have 
worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to 
have  been  clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4, 
32).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  day  iu  the  year,  when  the 
high-priest  wore  all  his  robes  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §7), 
and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  impropriety  of  his 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, it  seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one 
occasion  when  he  perfonned  functions  pecuhar  to 
the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn  his  full  dress. 
Josephus  too  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  fact,  which  he  repeats  {cont.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  §7), 
where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone  might  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "propria  stola  circuma- 
micti."  For  although  Selden,^  who  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  Piabbinical  statement  that  the  high-priest 
only  wore  the  4  linen  gannents  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavours  to  make  Josephus 
say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  twist 
his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  prescribes  that 
Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  gannents  of 
linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and  leave 
them  in  the  Temple  ;  no  one  being  present  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (ver.  17). 
Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus  this  law 
was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with  which  the 
high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at 
this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  iiira  to  weai- 
them,  not  even  always  on  the  3  gr-eat  festivals 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3),  but  only  on  the  gi-eat  day  of 

^  Selden  himself  lem.irks  (cap.  vii.  in  fin.)  that 
Josephus  and  others  always  describe  the  pontifical 
robes  by  the  name  of  t^s  cttoA^s  apxifpaTiicT)?. 
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expiation.  Clail  in  this  gorgeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requires, 
the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  I'obes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  this  is  peihaps  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  high-priest  performed 
the  functions  of  a  piiest,  but  only  on  new  moons  and 
other  gi-eat  feasts,  and  on  such  solemn  occasions  as 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon,  under 
Zerubbabel,  &c.     [Atoxement,  day  of.] 

(4.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leavp  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or 
rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent in  Lev.  x.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised superior  functions  to  the  other  jiriests  arose 
rather  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than  were 
distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  conse- 
quently varied  with  the  personal  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  I'eforms  in  religion, 
restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  service,  the  pre- 
sei-vation  of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or  profana- 
tion, taking  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs, 
judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  Sanhedrim 
(which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot  rarely  to 
have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  find  the  high-piiest  sometimes  prominent,  some- 
times not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  part  of 
this  article.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most 
naturally  and  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  ministered  there,  did  not  invariably 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  high-priest.  For  the  title 
"  Ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  D^n^!f{n-n''2  n"'J3, 
which  usually  denotes  the  high-priest,  is  sometimes 
given  to  those  who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g. 
to  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  xii.  27.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
wlioin  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  room.*?  He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
0.  T.  is  called  "  the  second  priest"  (2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
XXV.  18).  They  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aaron. 
Thus  too  it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
(Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  have  been  sagan,  acting 
for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner 
tliey  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  high-piiest  and 
sagan  in  the  time  of  David.  The  sagan  is  also  very 
frequentl  y  called  Memunneh,  or  Prefect  of  the  Temple, 
and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If  the 
high-i)riest  was  incapacit<ited  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice-high- 
priest  took  his  place.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  .Jerusalem 
Talmud  tells  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
"  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king,  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  deiiled  him :  therefore  .ludah  his 
brother  went  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 


*  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  deputy 
liigU-priest  was  the  same  as  the  Sagan.  Lightfoot 
tliinks  not. 
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in  his  stead ;  and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood  " 
(Lightfoot,  ix.  3.5).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  high-piiests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we 
find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The 
installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  or 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  formal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Jlaimonides  to 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix.  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pairs  by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  child 
at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev.  xxi., 
no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  otticiate  at  the 
altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which  the 
Talmud  expands  into  142.  Josephus  relates  how 
Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus's  ears,  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  born  of 
a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §7).  Thus  Eleazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Josephus  .says, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  giound  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sel- 
den's  learned  treatises  De  Successioiiibus,  <|-c.,  and 
De  Success,  in  I'ontif.  Ebracor. ;  and  to  Prideaux, 
ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews 
that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  which  became 
so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  o) 
says  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  fiist  who 
did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason;  Aristo- 
bulus, who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the  se- 
cond ;  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the 
Third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Ananus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §4. 

II.  Theologically.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly 
taught  under  the  Gospel.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is 
octtisionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as, 
e.  g.,  Kev.  i.  13,  where  the  7ro5ijf»ijs,  and  the  girdle 
about  the  pnps,  are  distinctly  the  robe,  and  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristic  of  the 
high-priost.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  symbols.  Philo  {de  vita  Mosis),  Origen 
(Homil.  in  Levit.),  I^usebius  (^Demonst.  Evang. 
lib.  iii.);  Epiphanius  {cont.  Melchized.  iv.  &c.), 
Gregory  Nazianzcu  {Orat.  i.,  Eliae  Crctens.,  and 
Comment,  p.  195,  Augustine  {Quaest.  in  Exod.) 
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may  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancients 
who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
molerns,  Biihr  {Si/mbolik  des  Mosaischcn  Cidtits), 
Fairbairn  {Tijpology  of  Script.),  Kalisch  (Com- 
ment, on  Exod.)  have  entered  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view. 

III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending 
with  Phannias.  "The  number  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  Josephus,  Ant.  .\x.  10)  from  Aaron 
.  .  .  until  Phanas  .  .  .  was  83,"  where  he  gives 
a  comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — (a.)  those 
before  David ;  (h.)  those  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity ;  (c.)  those  from  the  i-etani  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  olhce  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter ;  but  for  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profane  writers. 

{a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron  ; 
2.  Eleazar;  3.  Phinehas ;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11  ;  Neh.  xi.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3)  ;  6. 
Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelech.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli, 
and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.  X.).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and 
whether  an}',  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
viz.,  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Jleraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.  Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1  Sam,  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  gi'own-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  thai  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion from  Levi,  while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be 
10th.  If  however  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  Eli,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  backwarder,  a  very 
small  inten-al  will  remain.  Josephus  asserts  (Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  that  the  father  of  Bukki — whom  he 
calls  Joseph,  and  {Ant.  v.  11,  §5)  Abiezer,  i.  c, 
Abishua — was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's 
line,  before  Zadok.  This  is  probably  a  true  traili- 
tion,  though  Josephus,  with  characteristic  levity, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
.'jth  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi ;  or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
zar's  descendants  down  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
and  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Eli's  grandson.  If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or 
grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
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mar,  might  have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
elders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  If  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  weie  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eiglit 
in  number,  of  whom  sccen  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  l)avid,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  God,  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors  of  this  first  gi'oup, 
was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a 
f;\ct  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which  the 
temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
since  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  ti'ibe,  as  Judah  was 
David's  (Josh.  xxiv.  30,  33  ;  .Judg.  xx.  27,  28,  xxi. 
21  ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  kc. ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  seculai"  power  is  manifest  throughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  high- 
priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  captiu'e 
by  the  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all 
inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  were 
made  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3  ;  comp.  Judg.  xx. 
27  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on 
whom  the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed 
in  the  name  Ichabod,  would  naturally  fall.  The 
rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  at  this  very  time,  and 
his  paramount  infiuence  and  importance  in  the 
State,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest, 
coincides  remark-ably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark, 
and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. 

(6.)  Passing  to  the  second  gi'oup,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal 
authority,  viz.,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  (1  Chr.  .xv.  11 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Indeed  it  is  only  from  the  de- 
position of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in 
his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  35),  that  we  leani 
certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of  Ahitub,  of 
the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and  the  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as  "a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valour,"  who  joined  David  in 
Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  22  captains  of  his 
father's  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of 
Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  fiiend 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's 
cause  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  who 
amie  under  Jehoiada  their  captain,  ver.  20,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood  :  the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Ceitain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  ceitain  point  the  di\-ision 
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of  the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  them,  I 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  tlie  divided  state  of  the 
T.evitical  worship  in  David's  time.  For  we  learn 
from  1  Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  HT  compared  with  39,  40, 
and  yet  more  distinctly  from  2  Chr.  i.  3,4,  5,  that 
the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses 
and  Bezaleel  in  the  wilderness,  were  at  this  time  at 
Gibeou,  while  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  se- 
parate tent  made  for  it  by  David.  [Gibeox,  p.  G93.] 
Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the  priests 
were  left  "  before  the  fcibeniacle  at  Gibeon"  to  offer 
bm-nt-ofterings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  tlie 
law  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special 
charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected  with 
it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession  of  the 
ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position  with 
David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  sxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  coimsellors 
next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark,  botii  well  suit  his  office  of  coun- 
sellor. Abiathai',  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred pennanently  from  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  "This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (^ which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Romans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
sin  of  Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii."). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple — Josephus 
{Ant.  X.  8,  §G)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  01am  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  impro- 
ibable  that  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old 
at  Solomon's  accession  (being  David's  contempo- 
rary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  ne.xt,  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariah  the  sou  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon, 
•and  1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah, ^  "  he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  tlie  temple  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at 
its  first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz 
wa-s  the  first  high-priest  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
non-mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedication 
of  tlie  temple,  even  where  one  would  most  have 
expected  it  (;is  1  K.  viii.  3,  6, 10,  1 1 ,  (52  ;  2  Chr.  v. 
7,  11,  &c.),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon — 
the  civil  power — are  certainly  remarkable.  Compare 
also  2  Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable  inference  is' 
that  Azariaii  had  no  great  pei'sonal  qualities  or 
energy.  In  constiiicting  the  list  of  tlie  succession 
of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method  must  be  to 
compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15 
(A.  V.)  with  the  notices  of  higli-priests  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephus, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access  to  the 
lists  preserved  in  the  arcliives  at  Jerusalem  :  testing 
the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  genealogical  succession.      Kow    as    regards  the 


*■  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  vi.  9  that  Azariah  was 
grandson  to  Zadok,  being  the  son  of  Aliimaaz.     The 
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genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective  ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jeconiah 
there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  13  priests.  Moreover  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  not  a  list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigi-ee  in 
its  six  first  generations  fi-om  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history — for  it  makes  Amariah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  fi-om  David,  inclusive ;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  last  generations  also  suits 
the  history — inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourth  from  the  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  be  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  fourth 
king  from  the  end — yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in 
Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum  the  lather  of  Hil- 
kiah, the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign — an  interval 
of  about  240  years — there  are  but  two  names, 
Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the  utmost 
suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same  sequence  . 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  gene- 
alogy— Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  Besides  which 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This  part 
therefore  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  pui-pose. 
But  the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns 
of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier; 
Zechariah  his  son  ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; 
Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  Azariah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah's  reign 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  fom-,  and  deduct- 
ing the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as 
contemporary  witli  thi;  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  Turning 
to  .Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high-priests 
(whom  he  reckons  as  18  (Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do  also 
.the  Rablains)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a  cor- 
ruption sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name 
sticking  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  (as  in 
Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  substituting 
the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or  prophet  for 
that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham.  Per- 
haps, however,  Sudeas,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah 
in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  Olam,  and 
Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of 
JIanasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jewish  chronicle, 
may  really  represent  high-priests  whose  names  have 
not  been  preserved  in  Scripture.  This  would  bring 
up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we, retain  Azariah  as 
the  father  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which  agrees  with 
-the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents : — (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from 
Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
tribe  of  Jiidah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  So- 
lomon. (2)  'The  organization  of  the  temple  service 
under  the  high-priests,  and  tlie  division  of  the  priests 
and  Lcvites  into  courses,  who  resided  at  the  temple 
during  their  term  of  service — -all  which  necessarily 
put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an  able  high-priest. 

notice  in  vcr.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not  to 
the  son  of  Johanan. 
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(3)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  dynasty 
of  David  and  from  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  schismatical  priesthood  at  Dan 
and  Beersheba  (1  K.  xii.  31  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9,  &c.). 

(4)  The  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  by  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whose 
near  relationship  to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
him  to  head  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests 
and  Levites  at  his  command.  (5)  The  boldness 
and  success  with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah 
upon  the  othce  and  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
((3)  The  repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services 
by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious 
retbrmation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
[HiLKiAH.]  (7)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the 
priests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
the  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  work ; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azai'iah  and  the  priests  and  Levites  ;  Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  m  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Jlanasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  "how  shamefully  sub- 
servient Urijah  the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  accoiding  to  the  pat- 
tern of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen 
altar,  and  joining  the  king  in  his  prcfmie  worship 
before  it  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  cii-cumstances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  t<aken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  burning 
of  the  temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  His  son  Jehozadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministeied  at  Jerusalem,  was  about 
454  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  means  of  inquiring  ot 
the  Loid.  The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  i/. 
2  Chr.  XV.,  x^-iii.  xx.  14,  15  ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii. 
12-14;  Jer.  sxi.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  ceased  -with  the  theocracy ;  others 
with  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms. 
Nehemiah  seems  to  have  expected  the  restoration  of 
it  (Neh.  vii.  65),  and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  1  Mace.  iv.  46;  comp.  xiv.  41,  while 
Josephus  affirms  that  it  had  been  exercised  for  the 
last  time  200  yeai's  befoie  he  wrote,  viz.,  by  John 
Ilyrcimus  (Whiston,  note  on  Ant.  iii.  8,  and  Prid. 
Connect,  i.  150,  151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely 
true  to  reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  God's  presence  with  Solomon's  temple, 
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which  was  wanting  to  the  second  temple  (Prid. 
i.  138,  144,  sqq.).  This  early  cessation  of  answers 
by  Urim  and  Thummim,  though  the  high-priest's 
office  and  the  wearing  of  the  breast-plate  con- 
tinued in  force  during  so  many  centui-ies,  seems  to 
confirm  the  notion  that  such  answers  were  not  the 
fundamental,  but  only  the  accessory  uses  of  the 
breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  thii-d 
gi'oup,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  kc),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  1  Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore  sfamds  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  last  series,  honourably  distinguisheil 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerubbabel  in  le- 
building  the  temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far  as 
theO.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Of  these  we 
find  Eliashib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the 
zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatha  Nehemiah  for  the 
observance  of  God's  law  in  Israel  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7); 
and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us,  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the  temple,  which  led 
to  its  further  profanation  by  Bagoses,  the  general  of 
Artaxerxes  Mneraon's  army  (  Ant.  xi.  7).  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Concerning  him  Josephus  relates  the  stoiy  that  he 
went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Sapha  (probably  the 
ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
priests ;  and  that  when  Alexander  saw  the  multitude 
clothed  in  white,  and  the  priests  in  their  linen  gar- 
ments, and  the  high-priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  the  name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and 
adored  the  Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high- 
priest  {Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  Josephus  adds  among  other 
things  tliat  the  king  entered  Jerusalem  with  the 
high-priest,  and  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifice ;  that  he  was  shown  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the 
high-priest's  intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  li-eedom  from 
tribute  on  the  Sabbatical  years.  Tlie  story,  how- 
ever, has  not  obtained  ciedit.  It  was  the  brother  of 
this  Jaddua,  Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  at  the  request  of  Sanballat  made  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  tenuis  of  most 
glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  1.,  and  ascribing  to  him 
the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  temple,  with  other 
works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high-priest. 
Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
ace,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The 
hi^h-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being 
that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  taken  fi'om 
Aristeas  {Ant.  xii.  2).  This  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was 
3  G  2 
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with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  religion,  j 
and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which  gave  it 
to  the  workl  at  this  time  as  a  preparation  for  the  ! 
appi-oaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  in  its  re-  j 
lation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  was  a  I 
sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay. 
It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Helienise,  utterly  ; 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  1 
Accordingly  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar's  j 
rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find  their  very  j 
names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of  this  new 
feature  ofrival  high-priests  we  find  one  of  them,  Me- 
nelaus, strengthening  himself  and  seeking  support 
from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the  Jewish  party, 
by  oflering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and  customs, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  building  of 
a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
circumcision  when  stripped  for  the  games  (1  JIacc. 
i.  14,  15  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-15  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1), 
show  the  length  to  which  this  spirit  was  carried. 
The  acceptance  of  the  spurious  priesthood  of  the 
temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  by  Onias 
(the  son  of  Onias  the  high-priest),  who  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  high-priest  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking  indication  of 
the  same  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of  Onias  into 
Egypt  the  succession  of  high-priests  in  the  family 
of  Jozadak  ceased ;  for  although  the  Syro-Greek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the 
succession,  by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  per- 
sons, and  appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the 
dignity  had  never  gone  out  of  the  one  family. 
Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Jakim  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
17),  or,  according  to  Kuffinus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim, 
and  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Antiochus 
Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a  different  family.  One, 
says  Josephus,  that  "  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  but  not  of  this  family"  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish 
institutions,  infused  a  new  life  and  consistency 
into  the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and 
enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  destined  course  till 
the  advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  tho- 
roughly aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  and  drew  together  in  defence  of  their  temple 
and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached 
to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
alter  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostacy  and  crimes  of 
the  laat  Onias  or  Menelaus,  and  after  a  vaamcy  of 
seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Alcimus,  his  no  less  infiimous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  united  the  dignity  of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  Maccabaeus  "  high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah  "  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §6),  but,  according  to  the 
far  better  authority  of  1  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  death  of  Jndas  JIaccabaeus  that  Alcimus 
himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Syria, 
made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest. 
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•Josephus  himself  too  calls  Jonathan  "  the  first  of 
the  sons  of  Asamoneus,  who  was  high-priest " 
(Vita,  §1).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Judas 
may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office  of 
high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.  The  Asmonean  family  were  priests 
of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose  return 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  Neh.  xi. 
10.  Tliey  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  ceiiainty  ;  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  house. 
This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  B.C.  1 53,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Gi-eat.  Aristobulus, 
the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariamne, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law, 
B.C.  35.  The  independence  of  Judaea,  under  the 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompey 
took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobulus  II.  (who 
had  also  taken  the  high-priesthood  from  his  brother 
Hyrcaims)  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Pompey  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  but  forbad  him 
to  wear  the  diadem.  Everything  Jewish  was 
now,  however,  hastening  to  decay.  Herod  made 
men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  deposed  them  at 
his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room.  In  this 
he  was  followed  by  Archelaus,  and  by  the  Romans 
when  they  took  the  government  of  Judaea  into 
their  own  hands ;  so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period 
of  107  years."  The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of 
these  later,  and  oft-changing  high- priests,  viz., 
Annas  and  Caiaphas — the  former,  high-priest  at 
the  commencement  of  John  Baptist's  ministry, 
with  Caiaphas  as  second  priest ;  and  the  latter 
high-priest  himself  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion — and 
Ananias,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ananus  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  tried,  as  we 
read  Acts  xxiii.,  and  of  whom  he  said  "God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall."  Theophilus,  the  son 
of  Ananus,  was  the  high-priest  from  whom  Saul 
received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at  Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kuinoel).  Both  he  and  Ananias 
seem  certainly  to  have  presidetl  in  the  Sanhediim, 
and  that  officially,  nor  is  Lightfoot's  explanation 
(viii.  450,  and  484)  of  the  mention  of  the  high- 
priest,  though  Gamaliel  and  his  son  Simeon  were 
respectively  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  at  all  pro- 
bable or  satisfactory  (see  Acts  v.  17,  &c.).  The 
last  high-priest  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus  Eni- 
achim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Jachim).  He 
is  thus  described  by  the  Jewish  historian.  "  His 
name  was  Phannias :  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the 
village  of  Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  number 
of  the  chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  was 
he,  scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
and  setting  him  forth  in  a  borrowed  character  as  on 
the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him, 
and  instructed  him  how  to  act  on  the  occasion. 
This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a  sub- 
ject of  meiTiment  and  sport,  drew  teai's  from  the 


>  Josephus  tells  us  of  one  Anamis  and  his  five  sons  Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  "James  the 
■who  all  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  in  turn.  One  I  brother  of  .Tesus  who  was  called  Christ"  to  be  stoned 
of  these,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  kin?    (Ant.  xx.  9,  §1). 
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other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a  clistauce  their  huv 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subver- 
sion of  the  sacred  honours"  (^B.  J.  iv.  3,  §8). 
Thus  ignominiously  ended  the  series  of  high-priests 
which  had  stretched  in  a  scarcely  broken  line, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries.  The  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  seen  in 
turn  over-shadowing  the  world,  had  each,  except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died — and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  happen,  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  otlered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  taken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a  Priest  for  ever,  in  the  t>anctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down  ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
pric-sts,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 
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CIVIL  KULER. 

Moses        

Joshua 

Othniel 

Abjshua 

Eli 

Samuel 

Saul 

David' 

Solomon 

Abijah 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat    

Jehoram 

Abaziah 

Jehoash  

Amaziab 

Uzziah 

Jotham 

Abaz        

Hezekiah         

Manasseh         

Amon       

Josiah      

Jehoiakira        

Zedekiah 

Evil-Mcrodach 
Zerubbabel     (Cyrus     and 

Darius). 
Mordecai  ?   (Xerxes) 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Arta- 

xerxes). 
Darius  Notbus 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
Alexander  the  Great 
Onias  I.   (Ptolemy  Sotcr, 

Antigonus). 
Ptolemy  Soter 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus    . . 
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Aaron. 

Eleazar. 

Phinehas. 

Abishua. 

Eli. 

Ahitub. 

Ahijah. 

Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Azariah. 

Johanan. 

Azariah. 

Amariah. 

Jehoiada. 

Do.  and  Zechariah. 


Ptolemy  Euergetes. . 
Ptolemy  Philopator 
Ptolemy    Epiphanes 

Antiochus. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes 


Demetrius 
Alexander  Balas 


Azariah. 
? 

Urijah. 

Azariah. 

Shallum. 

Hilkiah. 
Azariah  ! 
Scraiah. 
Jehozadak. 
Jeshua. 

Joiakim. 
Eliashib. 

Joiada. 
Johanan. 
Jaddua. 
Onias  I. 

Simon  the  Just. 
Eleazar. 
Manasseh. 
Onias  II. 
Simon  II. 
Onias  III. 

(Joshua,  or)  Jason. 
Onias,  or  Menelaus. 
Jacimus,  or  Alcimus. 
Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  (Asmonean). 
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Simon  (Asmonean).  .      ..    Simon  (Asmonean). 
John  Ilyrcanus  (Asm.)  . ,    Jolin  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 
King  Aristobulus    (Asm.)    Aristobulus  (Do.). 
King  Alexandti  Jannaeus    Alexander      Jannaeus 

(Asmonean).  (Do.). 

Queen  Alexandra   (Asm.)    Hyrcanus  II.    (Do.).. 
King  Aristobulus  II.  (As-    Aristobulus  11.  (Do.). 

monean). 
Poinpey    the    Great    and    Hyrcanus  II.    (Do.). 

Hyrcanus,     or    rather, 

towards  the  end  of  his 

pontificate,     Antipatcr. 
Pacorus  the  Parthian     . 


Herod  K.  of  Judaea. 


Herod  the  Great 


Archelaus,  K.  of  Judaea. 


Cyrenius,  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, second  time. 
Valerius    Gratus,    procu- 
rator of  Judea. 


Antigonus   (Do.). 

Ananelus. 

Aristobulus    (last   of  As- 

moneans)  murdered  by 

Herod. 
Ananelus  restored. 
Jesus,  son  of  Faneus. 
Simon,    son    of   Boethus, 

father-in-lan-  to  Herod. 
Matthias,    son    of   Theo- 

philus. 
Jozarus,  son  of  Simon. 
Eleazar. 

Jesus  son  of  Sie. 
Jozarus  (second  time). 
Ananus. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 


Eleazar,  son  of  .\nanus. 

Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 

Caiaphas,   called  also  Jo- 
seph. 
:overnor  of  Syria    Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 
Theophilus.  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan. 
Simon  C'antheras. 
Matthias,   brother  of  Jo- 
nathan, son  of  Ananus. 
Elioneus,  son  of  Cantheras. 
Joseph,  son  of  Camei. 
.\nanias,  son  of  Nebedeus. 
Jonathan. 

Ismael,  son  of  Fabi. 
Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 
Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  or 

Ananias. 
Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel. 
Matthias,    son    of    Theo- 
philus. 


Vitellius 


Herod  Agrippa 


Herod,  king  of  Chalcis 


Appointed  by  the  people . . 
Do.  (Whiston  on  B.  J.  iv 
3.  § 


Chosen  by  lot Phannias  son  of  Samuel. 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  parti  v 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  is.  eh.  iv. — also  in  pai't  fioni 
Josephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  VVhiston's  note 
on  Ant.  XV.  8,  §,5.  [A.  C.  H.J 

HI'LEN  (i^TI  ;  ^  ^eXva,  Alex  NnXdv  ;' 
Helon),  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allotted  with 
its  "suburbs"  to  the  priests  y\  Chr.  vi.  58j ;  and 
which  in  the  conesponding  lists  of  Joshua  is  ciilled 
HoLOX.  [G.] 

HILKI'AH  (-in'p^n  and  n»P.^n,  "  the  Lord 
is  my  portion  ;"  XeA/cias :  Helcias).  1.  Hilkiahu, 
father  of  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii.  37;  Is.  xxii.  20, 
xxxvi.  22).     [Eliakim.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiali  (2  K.  xxii. 
4  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sqq. ;  1  Esdr.  1.  8).  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.) 
he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  ap- 
parently the  ;mcestor  of  Ezra  the  scribe.    His  high- 

*  In  the  LXX.  this  name  uppeai-g  in  vcr.  59,  having 
changed  places  witli  Jattir. 
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priesthood  was  rendered  particularly  illustrious  by 
the  gi'eat  reformation  ell'ected  under  it  by  king 
Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's  reign,  and  above  all 
by  the  discovery  which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Jloses  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Keunicott  {H(  b.  Text.  ii.  299)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  original  autogi'aph  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  wiitten  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found. 
He  argues  from  the  peculiar  form  of  expression  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14,  HK'O  l^"!  T()p)  Trim  IDD, 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  ;"  whereas  in  the  fourteen  other  places  in  the 
0.  T.  where  the  law  of  Moses  or  the  book  of  Bloses 
are  mentioned,  it  is  either  "  the  book  of  Moses,"  or 
"  the  law  of  Moses,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses."  But  the  argument  is  far  from  conclusive, 
because  the  phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  pro- 
perly signify  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
given  through  Moses."  Compare  the  expression 
iv  xe'pi  ixeffLTOv  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and  nK'D  T2 
(Ex.  ix.  35,  XXXV.  29  ;  Neh.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
6;  Jer.  1.  1).  Though,  however,  the  copy  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  Moses'  autograph  from  the 
words  in  question,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  viz.  in  the 
temple;  and,  from  its  not  having  been  discovered 
before,  but  being  only  brought  to  light  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  repairs  which  were  necessary,  and 
from  the  discovei  er  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natuial  to  conclude  that  the  particular  part 
of  the  temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not 
usually  frequented,  or  ever  by  any  but  the  high- 
priest.  Such  a  place  exactly  was  the  one  where  we 
know  the  original  copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by 
command  of  Moses,  viz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  within  the  vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  26.  A  difficult  and  interesting  question 
ari::es,  What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Was 
it  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  T.e  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald, 
&c.,  suppose,  or  the  three  middle  books,  as  Bertheau, 
or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  as  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  &c.  ?  Our  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an 
examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  depositing 
the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was  originally 
enjoined;  (2)  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah,  as  far  as  they 
transpire ;  (.S)  to  any  indications  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  contempoiary  \viitings  of  Jere- 
miah, or  from  any  other  portions  of  Scripture.  As 
regards  the  first,  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5  with 
xxxi.  9  ;  the  consideration  how  exactly  suited  Deu- 
teronomy is  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  recital,  as 
commanded  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13,  whereas  the  recital 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  scarcely  conceivable ; 
and  perhaps  even  the  smaller  bulk  of  a  copy  of 
Deuteronom}^ compared  with  that  of  the  whole  law, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  place  by  the  ark, 
point  stiongly  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  book  of 
the  law"  ordered  to  be  put  "  in  the  side  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,"  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its  present  foiTn  is 
a  further  question.  As  regards  the  second,  the 
28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem  to  be  those 
especially  referred  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13,  16,  17,  and 
2  K.  xxiii.  2,  3  seem  to  point  directly  to  Deut. 
xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  the  covenant,  and  ver.  3 
of  the  foi-mer  to  Deut.  xxx.  2,  in  the  expression 
tcith  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul.  The  woi-ds 
in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "  The  I.evites  that  taught  all 
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Israel,"  seem  also  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  All 
the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous 
symbols,  tlie  putting  away  of  wizards  and  workers 
with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Pass- 
over, were  such  as  would  follow  from  hearing  the 
16th,  18th,  and  other  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  points  to  any  precept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deuter- 
onomy. If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  statement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.  The  phrases  "on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,"  in  ver.  1  ;  "  Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  your  brethren,  that  they  may 
do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,"  ver.  6  ;  "  The  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood,"  ver.  1 1  ;  and  peihaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,  may  be  thought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3;  to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  20-22  ; 
to  Lev.  i.  5  ;  iii.  2,  &c. ;  and  to  Lev.  iii.  3-5,  &c. 
respectively.  But  the  allusions  are  not  marked, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Levitical  in- 
stitutions existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other 
books  of  Moses  were  certainly  extant,  though  they 
were  not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  legaids 
the  third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  writings 
of  Jeiemiah  are  of  direct  references  and  of  points 
of  resem.blance  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  lav,'  thus  found  by  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.  Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated prophecy  of  Jeremiah's  (ch.  xi.*),  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of 
this  covenant — for  he  introduces  the  mention  oi" 
"  the  words  of  this  covenant"  quite  abruptly — he 
quotes  word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  answei'- 
ing  Amen  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed 
to  do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience 
(see  ver.  3,  5)  ;  a  very  strong  confinnation  of  the 
preceding  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 
But  again:  in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  tlie  account  of 
the  first  execution  by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
of  that  which  Moses  had  commanded  relative  to 
writing  the  law  upon  stones  to  be  set  upon  Jlount 
Ebal ;  and  it  is  added  in  ver.  34,  "  and  afterwards 
he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and 
cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law."  In  ver.  32  he  had  said  "  he 
wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses."  Now  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  tianscribed  on  these 
stones,  but  all  the  references  wdiich  transpire  aie 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  altar  of  whole 
stones  untouched  by  iron  tool,  the  peace-offerings, 
the  blessings  and  the  cursings,  as  well  as  the  act 
itself  of  writing  the  law  on  stones  and  setting  them 
on  Jlount  Ebal,  and  placing  half  the  tribes  on 
Mount  Ebal,  and  the  other  half  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
all  belong  to  Deuteronomy.  And  therefore  when  it 
is  added  in  ver.  35,  "  There  was  not  a  word  of  all 
that  Moses  commanded  v.'hich  Joshua  read  not 
befoie  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,"  we  seem  con- 
strained to  accept  the  words  with  the  limitation  to 
the  hook  of  Deuteronomy,  as  that  which  alone  was 
ordered  by  iloses  to  be  thus  publicly  read.     And 


*  Hitzig,  on  Jer.  xi.,  also  supposes  tlie  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  law. 
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this  increases  thu  ]irobability  tliat  here  too  the  ex- 
pression is  limited  to  the  same  boolc. 

The  only  discordant  evidence  is  that  of'the  book 
of  Nehemiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  book,  and 
ix.  3,  wc  liave  the  public  reading  by  Ezra  of  "  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses "  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation at  the  feast  of  Tabemacles,  in  evident  obe- 
dience to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, from  Neh.  viii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second  day 
they  read  out  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
ch.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Levites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  appa- 
rently based  upon  the  previous  reading  of  the  law 
reference  is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  indeed  to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  an  improbable  inference  that,  Ezra 
having  lately  completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  was  read  on  this  occasion  than  was 
strictly  enjoined  by  Deut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore 
this  transaction  does  not  really  weaken  the  fore- 
going evidence. 

But  no  little  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  prenous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiah,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences ;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
"  the  law  of  Moses  "  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
reign  of  .Josiah :  in  fact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  copy  in 
the  temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  reform- 
ation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following  re- 
marks are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  nariative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  least  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release,  to  the  whole 
congregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  be  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  Le\^tes. 
And  this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Moses,  had  learnt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22). 
The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obviously 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promote  the  study 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occasional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  as 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  as  that 
of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joash,  that  of  Ahaz, 
and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  with 
their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must  have 
been  most  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  "  the 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of 
.losiah  irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overflowed  all 
the  dykes  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  spite 
of  such  occasional  acts  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9),  and  such  insulated  evidences  of  the  king's 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  aflbrds  (2  K.  siv.  6) — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy — and  the  yet  more  marked  ac- 
quaintance with  the   law  attributed   to  Hezekiah 
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(2  i\.  xviii.  5,  (3)  [Oenealogy],  everything  in 
Josiah's  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  know- 
ledge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  (Jhr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king's  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8,  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could  read. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  who 
was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  whp 
wrote  down  th'!  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  28,  32,  .xlv.,  &c.). 
How  then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  ?  or  fail  to  see  iu  the  incident  of  the 
startling  discovery  of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah 
one  of  those  many  instances  of  simple  truthfulness 
which  impress  on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is 
read  in  the  same  guileless  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  ?  In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  har- 
mony with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the 
previous  history  of  Judaea,  especially  since  its  con- 
nexion with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  the 
low  state  of  education  which  is  apparent  from  so 
many  incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah's  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  therefore  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius 
truly  observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii.  8 
clearly  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a  thing  well  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king 
with  the  high-priest  in  the  rest ojation  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest, as  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,«ifoc.; 
Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,  315;  Lewis,  Oruj.  Heh. 
B.  viii.  ch.  8,  &c.).     [Chelcias.]       [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Hilkiah  (LXX.  omits  ;  i/efci«s),  a  Meraiite 
Levite,  son  of  Amzi,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  45  ;  hebr.  30). 

4.  Hilkiahu  ;  another  Merarite  Levite,  second 
sou  of  Hosah  ;  among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  time  of  king  David  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  Hilkiah  ;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  a  Levite,  and  probably  a  priest 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hil- 
kiah who  came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshua 
and  Zerubbabel  (xii.  7),  and  whose  descendant 
Hashabiah  is  commemorated  as  living  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  (xii.  21). 

6.  Hilkiahu  ;  a  priest,  of  Anathoth,  father  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  Hilkiah,  father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  sxix.  3). 

IIIL'LEL  (^^TJ  ;  'E\\i7A,  Alex.  SeAA^j^;  Jo- 
seph. "EAAtjAos  ;  Hid),  a  native  of  Pirathon  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  father  of  Addon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15). 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  wUl  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  [Palestine.]  But  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  "  hill  "  has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.   Gi'jcah.  nj.'33,   from    a   root   akin   to  335, 
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wliich  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  hump- 
ishness.  A  word  iuvolving  tliis  idea  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  romided  hills  of  Palestine,  and 
from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out  undei- 
GiBEAH,  the  names  of  several  places  situated  on 
hills.  Oar  translators  have  been  consistent  in  ren- 
dering gibcah  by  "  hill  ;"  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  "mountain"  (Ps.  Ixv.  12, 
Ixxii.  3,  cxiv.  4,  6). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  har,  ~\T\^ 
which  has  a  much  more  extended  sense  \ha.ngiheah, 
meaning  a  whole  district  lather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  "mountain" 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange 
is  always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  topography  should  be  unmistake- 
able.  For  instance,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  "  hill  "  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  "mount"  and  "mountain."  In 
Num.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  "  hill  "  is  the  "  mountain" 
ofver.  40,  as  also  in  Deut.  i.  41,  43,  compared 
with  24,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  correctly  called  "  mountain  " 
in  the  preceding  verse  ;  and  so  also  in  2  Sam.  xvi. 
13.  The  country  of  the  "hills,"  in  Deut.  i.  7; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  X.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain  "  in  the  earliest  descriptions 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent passages.  The  "  holy  hill "  (Ps.  iii.  4), 
the  "  hill  of  Jehovah"  (xxiv.  3),  the  "  hill  of 
God"  (Ixviii.  15),  are  nothing  else  than  "Mount 
Zion."  In  2  K.  i.  9  and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the 
word  "hill"  obscures  the  allusion  to  tiarmel, 
which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet 
{e.  g.  1  K.  xviii.  19 ;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  tei-m 
"  mount"  con-ectly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in 
the  historical  books  in  wliich  the  same  substitution 
weakens  the  force  of  the  narrative,  are  as  follows: 
Gen.  vii.  19  ;  Deut.  viii.  7  ;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  xviii. 
13,  14 ;  Judg.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  x.xv.  20  ; 
xxvi.  13  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34;  1  K.  xx.  23,  28,  xxii. 
17,  &c. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Mdaleh,  H^yO,  is 
rendered  "hill,"  viz.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  where  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  "  ascent"  or  some  similar  term. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "hill"  is  employed 
to  render  the  Greek  word  l3ovv6s  ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  opos,  elsewhere  "  mountain,"  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative.  The  "  hill "  from  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  sam^ 
;is  "  the  mountain  "  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  ver.  28). 
In  Matt.  V.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  opos  is  also  ren- 
dered "  hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience 
just  noticed.  In  Luke  i.  89,  the  "  hill  country  " 
(r]  opeivf])  is  the  same  "  mountain  of  Judah  "  to 
which  fiequent  reference  is  made  in  the  0.  T.    [(!.] 

HIN.     [Measures.] 

HIND  ( rh'a  ;  e\a(pos  ;  cez-vus),  the  female  of 
the  common  stag  or  cervus  daphus.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetiad  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  V.  1 9),  feminine  m.odcsty  (Cant.  ii.   7,  iii. 
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5),  earnest  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  mateinal 
affection  (Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and  lemoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix. 
1 ),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at 
the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9).  The  con- 
clusion which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passage 
last  quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not  in  reality  deducible  from  the 
words,  ;uid  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3. 
The  LXX.  reads  n?*N  in  Gen.  xlix.  21,  rendering 

it  (TreAexos  aveifjifvov,  "  a  luxuriant  terebinth:" 
Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ps.  xxix., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted  : 
Naphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"  graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  V.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"  the  hind  of  the  morning,"  probably  refers  to  a  tune 
of  that  name.  [Aijeleth-Shahar.]  [W.L.B.] 
HINGE.  1.  'V'i,  ffTp6<t>iy^,  cardo,  with  the 
notion  of  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  nS,  Ovpaifia, 
cardo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Ges.  p.  1096). 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern  Oriental  doors 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Hauran,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivots 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  sockets 
above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  door 
(Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  177  ;  Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  22,  192;  Maundrell,  Early  Travels, 
pp.  447,  448  (Bohn);  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  210; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  292;  Wilkinson,  ^nc. 
Eg.  abridgm.  i.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  OF,  otherwise  called 
"  the  valley  of  the  son  "  or  "  children  of  Hinnom  " 
(DSri"'']!,  or  "n"j21"''il,  or  "n"''p3"''JI,  variously  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  (papay^  'EvvS/j.,  or  vlov  'Evv6jx,  or 
Vaiivva,  Jos.  xviii.  lil;  eV  yfj  B^vivvojx,  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6  ;  rh  iroKvoivdpiov  viwv  twv  tek- 
voov  avTwv,  Jer.  xix.  2,  6),  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the 
"  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky 
plateau  of  the  "  plain  of  Pephaim  "  to  the  S.,  taking 
its  name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  from 
' '  some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  "  having 
encamped  in  it  (Stanley,  S.  4"  P-  P-  172).  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the 
sacred  writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where 
the  boundai-y-line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  is  described  with  minute  topographical 
accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  l)ed  of  the  ravi)ie. 
On  the  southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for 
Molech  (1  Iv.  xi.  7),  whose  honid  rites  were  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the 
later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  made 
their  children  "  pass  through  the  fire  "  in  this 
valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3  ;  2  Chr.  xr\'iii.  3,  xxxiii.  6), 
and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the 
fire-gods  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at 
its  S.E.  extremity  for  a  considerable  period  (Jer. 
vii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  10).  [Tophet.]  To  put  an 
end  to  these  abominations  the  place  was  polluted 
by  Josiah,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  huniiin  bones,  and  other  corrup- 
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timis  (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
i'rom  whicli  time  it  appears  to  have  become  tlie 
common  cesspool  of  the  cit)-,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  oil'  by  the  waters  ol' 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystiill,  where  all  its  solid 
tilth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Buxtoif,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  tires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  circases  of  animals,  and 
whatever  else  was  combustible  ;  but  the  Kabbiuical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  suj)port  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  Kobiuson  declares 
(i.  274)  that  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
tires  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  refemng  to  Kosenmiiller,  Bihlisch. 
Geogr.  II.  i.  l.">6, 1G4.  For  the  more  ordinary  view, 
see  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  ii.  4-54,  iv.  41  ;  Keil 
on  Kings  ii.  147,  Chuk's  edit.;  and  cf.  Is.  xxx. 
33,  Ixvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  llolech,  if  not  fiom 
the  supposed  everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  Gc  Hinnom, 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
and  some  of  the  Rabbins  here  fixed  the  "  door  of 
hell  ;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  Lord. 
[Gehenna.]  It  is  called  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the 
v;illey,"  Kar'  e'lox^",  and  perhaps  "  the  valley  of 
dead  bodies,"  xxxi.  40,  and  "the  valley  of  vision," 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5  (Stanley,  .S".  S,-  P.  172,  482).  The 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wadij  Je- 
hennam,  or  Wddy  er  Riiheb  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
i.  56,  Suppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  traditions 
the  name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley  ot 
Kedrou  (Ibn  Batutah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  ut  sup.). 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jafta  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  gi-eat  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large  reseiToir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "  upper  pool,"  or  "  Gihou"  [GiHOX]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  as 
Birket-el-Mamilla.  After  nmning  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jatia  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quai'ters  of  a  mile  it  en- 
counters a  i-ocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in 
an  eastern  direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous 
S.W.  corner  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50 
to  100  yards  broad,  the  bottom  e^■ery\vhere  covered 
with  small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards 
from  the  JatIa  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on 
nine  very  low  arches,  conveying  water  liom  the 
"  pools  of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short 
distance  below  which  is  the  "lower  pool  "  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  From  this  point  the  ravine 
naiTows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great 
rapidity  between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  culti- 
vated. About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  becomes 
quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
gi-eater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,"   or  "  of  the  brook  Kidron,"  before  joining 
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which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot, 
the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens  in-igated  by 
the  waters  of  Si  loam.  Towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  "  Acel- 
dama," authenticated  by  a  bed  of  white  clay  still 
worked  by  potters  (Williams,  ILdy  City,  ii.  495), 
opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff  is  thiity  or  forty 
feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself 
was  placed  during  the  Frankish  kingdom  (Barclay, 
City  of  Great  King,  p.  2(.i8).  Not  far  from  Acel- 
dama is  a  conspicuously  situated  tomb  with  a  Doric 
pediment,  sometimes  known  as  the  "  whited  sepul- 
chre," near  which  a  large  sepulchral  recess  with  a 
Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native  rock  is  known  as 
the  "  Latibulum  apostolorum,"  where  the  Twelve 
are  said  to  have  concealed  themselves  during  the 
time  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  tombs  continue  quite  down  to  the  comer  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the  S.  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None  of  the  sepulchral 
recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "  the  valley  gate,"  Keh.  ii.  13, 
15  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  at  the  N'.W.  comer  of  Mount 
Zion  in  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  (Robinson,  i. 
220,  239,  274,  320,  353  ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i. 
Suppl.  56,  ii.  495 ;  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King, 
205,  208).  [But  see  Jercs.'U.em.]  [E.  V.j  • 
HIPPOPOT'AMUS.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  (niDHS)  describes  the 
hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  "  the 
water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of  HOnS,  the  idea  of 
a  very  large  beast.  Though  now  no  longer  found 
in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there 
(Wilkinson,  i.  289).  The  association  of  it  with  the 
crocodile  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is  described 
(Job  xl.  15  ff.),  and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that 
passage,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus 
than  to  any  other  animal.  Behemoth  "  eateth 
gi-ass  as  an  ox"  (Jobxl.  15) — a  circumstance  which 
is  noticed  as  peculiar  in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits  ; 
this  is  strictly  true  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves 
the  water  by  night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
gi-een  crops.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16,  18, 
and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  "  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appeal  s 
to  be  sti-ictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  vur 
17,  "■he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedai-,"  seems  not 
altogether  applicable.  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  aiTned  with  a  formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  cun-ed 
canines;  thus  "his  creator  offers  him  a  sword," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  maybe  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  pui-poses, 
"  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing  "  about  him  as  he 
feeds  ;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inoflen- 
sive  animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
{tzeelim  ;  A.  V.  "  shady  trees  "),  whicji  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  "  if  the  river 
riseth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight ;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  "  stream") 
press  on  his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  gi-eat  strength  of  this 
animal.  "Will  any  take  him  before  his  eyes?" 
(i.  e.  openlv,  and  witliout  cunning),  "  will  any 
bore  his  nose  with  a  gin?",  as  was  usual  with  large 
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fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  was  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instance 
secured  by  a  lasso.'and  repeatedly  strack  until  it 
bLC.ime  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  240);  the  very 
same  method  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstone,  p.  73; 
instances  of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  by  the 
same  writer,  pp.  231,  232,  497).         [W.  L.  B.] 

HI'RAH  (HTri;  Etpas ;  Hiram),  an  Adul- 
lamite,  the  friend  (J?"])  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1. 
12;  and  see  20).  For  "friend"  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  "  shepherd,"  probably  reading  -inj?"). 

HI'RAM,  or  HU'RAM  (m^H,  or  Ql-ln  :  on 

^  T       •  T 

the  diflerent  fonns  of  the  name  see  HURAJIJ. 
1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  ma- 
,  terials  to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  1  Chr. 
*  xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David  whom  he  ever 
loved  (1  K.  V.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13, 
2  Chr.  ii.  14, 16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
(1  K.  V.  11,  12).  The  contempt  with  which  he 
received  Solomon's  present  of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12) 
does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  breach  between 
the  two  kings.  He  admitted  Solomon's  ships, 
issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a  share  in  the  profitable 
trade  "of  the  Mediterranean  (1  K.  x.  22);  and 
Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrians,  were 
taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to 
Solomon's  two  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea  (see  Ewald, 
Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  345-347). 

Eupolemon  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  30) 
states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.  Dius 
the  Phoenician  historian,  and  Meuander  of  Ephesus 
{ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17,  18)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years ;  and  relate  that  his 
father  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar  ; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  offerings :  that  he  was  successful  in 
war ;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city  ;  that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends.  Judg.  xiv. 
12),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  eventually 
outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  subjects.  The 
intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-minded 
kings  was  much  celebrated  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §8)  states  that  the  cor- 
i-espondence  between  them  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the 
Tyrian  archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in 
1  K.  v.  and  2  Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only 
his  copies  of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less 
authentic  letters  between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and 
between  Solomon  and  Vaphres  (Apries?),  which  are 
preserved  by  Eupolemon  {ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
ix.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
{ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
Phoenician  historians  {up.  Tatian.  cont.  Graec.  §37) 
relate  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
look Hiram's  uncircumcision  in  his  services  towards 
the  building  of  the  'J'emple.  Their  legends  relate 
{ap.  Eisenm.  Ent.  Jud.  i.  868)  that  because  he 
was  a  God-fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he 
was  received  ahve  into  Paradise ;  but  that,  after 
he  had  been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sinned  by 
pride,  .and  was  thrust  down  into  hell. 

2.   Hiiam  was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race 
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(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon ;  also  called 
Huram  in  the  Chronicles.  On  the  title  of  3K  = 
"  master,"  or  "  father,"  given  to  him  in  2  Chr.  ii. 
13,  iv.  16,  see  Hpram,  Jso.  3.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HIRCA'NTJS  {'TpKavSs;  Hlrcanus),  "a  son 
of  Tobias,"  who  ha  I  a  large  treasure  placed  for 
security  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  B.C.;  2  Mace.  iii. 
11).  Josephus  also  mentions  "children  of  Tobi;is" 
{Ant.  xii.  5,  §l,7roi5es  Tco^'ou),  who,  however, 
belonged  to  tlie  faction  of  Slenelaus,  and  notices 
especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (Joseph)  who  was 
named  Hyrcauus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §2  ff.).  But  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Hyrcanus 
of  2  Mace,  with  this  grajvlson  of  Tobias  either 
by  supposing  that  the  ellipse  {tov  TwPlov)  is  to 
be  so  filled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  weie  popularly  named  after  their 
grandfather  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  309),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a  local  appella- 
tive, and  became  illustrious  afterwards  in  the 
Maccabean  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4).     [Maccabees.]       [B.  F.  W.] 

HITTITES,  THE,  the  nation  descended 
from  Cheth  (A.  V.  "  Heth "),  the  second  son  of 
Canaan.  (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  below, 
the  word  is  TinH  ="theChittite  ;"  in  the  singular 
number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
singular  number,  "the  Hittite"  (Ex.  xxiii.  28, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3),  but  else- 
where plural  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5, 
xxifi.  23  ;  Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  , 
Josh.  iii.  10,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ;  Judg.  iii.  5  ;  1  K. 
ix.  20;    2  Chr.  viii.  7  ;    Ezr.  ix.  1  ;    Neh.  ix.  8  ; 

1  Esd.  viii.  69,  XerTaloi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  word  is  DTHIH  =  the  Chittim,  or  Hittites 
(Josh.  i.  4  ;  Judg.  1.26 ;   1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  K.  vii.  6  ; 

2  Chr.  i.  17).  (3.)  "A  Hittite  [woman]"  is 
TT'nri  (Ez.  xvi.  3,  45).  In  1  K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "  Hittites." 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene- 
Cheth,  "  Children  of  Heth  " — such  was  then  their 
title — the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  belonging 
to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at 
the  town  which  was  aftenvards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
XXV.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe  appeal"  at 
that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial"  than  mi- 
litary. The  "  money  current  with  the  merchant," 
and  the  process  of  weighing  it,  were  familiar  to 
them  ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  in  the  gate  of  the 
city  "  was  their  maimer  of  receiving  the  stranger 
who  was  desirous  of  having  -a  "possession" 
"  secured"  to  him  among  them.  The  dignity  and 
coiu'tesy  of  their  demeanoui"  also  come  out  strongly 
in  this  n.arrative.  As  Ewald  well  says,  Abraham 
chose  his  allies  in  warfare  from  the  Amorites,  but 
he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave.    But  the  tribe 


*  "  Canaanite "  has  in  many  places  the  force  of 
"  meicliant "  or  "  trafficker."  See  ajnong  others  the 
cxami)k's  in  246  b. 
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was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not  important, 
enough  to  be  noticed  beside  "  thcCanaanite  and  the 
I'eiizzite  "  who  shared  tlie  bulk  of  the  land  between 
them  (Gen.  xii.  (j,  xiii.  7).  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  they  remained  for  ca  considerable 
jieriod  after  this,  possibly  extending  as  far  as  Geiar 
and  Beersheba,  a  good  deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17, 
xxviii.  lO).  From  their  famihes  Esau  mariied  his 
two  Hrst  wives  ;  and  her  fear  lest  Jacob  should  take 
the  same  course  is  the  motive  given  by  liebekah  for 
sending  Jacob  away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  s;une 
feeling  that  had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopo- 
tamia for  a  wife  for  Isaac.  The  descendant  of  Shem 
could  not  wed  with  Hamites— "  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaaiiites  among  whom  I  dwell  .  .  .  wherein 
I  am  a  stranger,"  but  "  go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred"  is  his  father's  command,  "to  the  house 
of  thy  mother's  father,  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 
thence"  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxiv.  4). 

2.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes  occur 
in  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula  [Canaan, 
p.  248  6],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
Ex.  xxiii.  28).  In  the  report  of  the  spies,  however, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  tliem  :  "  the 
Hittite,  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Whatever  temporai-y 
circumstances  may  have  attracted  them  so  far  to 
the  south  as  Beersheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet 
commercial  tastes  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  and  his 
companions  can  have  had  no  call  for  the  loving, 
skiimishing  life  of  the  coiuitry  bordering  on  the 
desert ;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt,  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  those 
districts,  retiring  before  Amalek  (Num.  xiii.  29)  to 
the  more  secure  mountain  country  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45) 
may  imply  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of 
Jebus. 

From  this  time,  however,  their  quiet  habits 
vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  aganist  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Canaanite  tribes 
(Josh,  ix,  1,  xi.  o,  &c.). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "  Ahi- 
melech  the  Hittite,"  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abishai  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  .Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditions,  before  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  "  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one 
of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
39;  1  Chr.  xi,  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  in  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  warriors  by  piofes- 
sion,  we  am  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  iirst,  it  was  Abi.shai,  the  practiciil, 
unscrupulous  "  son  of  Zeruiah,"  who  pressed  David 
to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king ;  Ahimelech 
is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  aise  of  Uriah,  the 
absence  from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial 
which  he  displayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xi.  11,  12). 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- 
ful confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged 
war  about  B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh, 
situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.   [Egypt, p.  oil.] 

5.  In  the  Assyrian   inscriptions,   as   lately  deci- 
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I'hered,  there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of 
Kkalti,  who  "  foinied  a  great  confederacy  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,"  whose  territory  also 
lay  in  the  valley  of'  the  Orontes,  and  who  wore 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (IJawlinson's  Herodotus, 
i.  463).  "  Twelve  kings  of  the  Southern  Khatti 
are  mentioned  in  several  places."  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  coiTect,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chat, 
as  noticed  under  Heth,  and  ailbrds  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  («)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  appeai-s  to 
mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof.  (6)  Judg.  i.  26.  Here  nearly  the  same 
expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr, 
i.  17  :  "  All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  kings  of 
Aram  "  (probably  identical  with  the  '•  kings  on  this 
side  Euphrates,"  1  K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned  as  pur- 
chasing chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  for  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  {d) 
it  woidd  seem  to  have  become  at  a  later  date  almost 
proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  alarm  of  an  attack  by 
chariots  (2  K.  vii.  6). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeiation  of  Solomon's 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives — among 
whom  Avere  Hittite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1) — no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1  K.  xi.  .5,  7  ;  2  K.  x.xiii.  13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  are  all 
susceptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  woixls,  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  A.ramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 
or  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 

Adah  (woman).  Gen.  xxxvi.  2. 

Ahimelech,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6. 

Bashemath,  accur.  Bas'math  (woman)  ;  pos- 
sibly a  second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Beeri  (father  of  Judith,  below),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Elox  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Ephkox,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14,  &c. 

Judith  (woman).  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 

Uriah,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 

ZOHAR  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  SiiiHECHAi,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite,  is 
byJosephus(Jn^vii.  12,  §2)  styled  a  Hittite.  [G.] 

HI'VITES,  THE  (^-inn,  i.  e.  the  Chiwite  ; 
6  'E.voLOS  ;  Hevaeus).  The  name  i.s,  in  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  It  never 
has,  like  that  of  the  Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume 
from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amo- 
rites— "  mountaineers ;"  and  not  in  a  progenitor, 
as  did  that  of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  stylet! 
Bene-Ammon — children  of  Amnion — or  the  Hittites, 
Bene-Cheth — children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained by  Ewald  {Gcsch.  i.  318)  as  Binnenljinder, 
that  is,  '' Midlanders  ;"  by  Gesenius  (7'/ies.  451) 
as  jxtjani,  "villagers."  In  the  following  passages 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular — 
THE  HiViTE  •^— Gen.  x.  17  ;  Ex. 'x.xiii.  28,  xxxiii. 
2,  xx.\iv.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  15  ; 
also  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it 
is  plural. 

I*     1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "the 
Hivite "  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the 
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sixth  in  order — of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
X.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of 
the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abra- 
liam,  occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-liI), 
the  Hivites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text . 
(though  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is 
inserted).  Tliis  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst 
others,  that  they  are  identical  with  the  Kadmon- 
ITES,  whose  name  is  found  there  and  there  only 
(Heland,  Ful.  140;  Bochart,  Phal.  i\.  36;  Cmi. 
i.  19).  But  are  not  the  Kadmonites  rather,  as 
their  name  implies,  the  representatives  of  the  Bene- 
kedem,  or  "  children  of  the  East "  ?  The  name 
constantly  occurs  in  the  fonnula  by  which  the 
country  is  designated  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex.  iii. 
8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix..l,  xii.  8, 
xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  the  later  ones  (1  K.  ix. 
20  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7  ;  but  comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1,  and 
Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  absent  in  the  report 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a  document  which 
fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaanite  nations 
at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  special  locality 
of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encoimter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew text)  in  their  possession,  Hamor  tlie  Hivite 
being  the  "  prince  (N''b'3)  of  the  land "  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exhibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
"  trade"  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  "pos- 
sessions "  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth  "  (10,  23, 
28,  29).  Like  the  Hittites  they  held  their  assem- 
bhes  or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20). 
We  may  also  see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful 
habits  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on 
Jacob  for  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites.  Perhaps 
a  similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Shechemites  some  generations  after  this 
— Baal-berith — Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
( Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46) ;  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40) ; 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  53). 

The  Alex.  SIS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2)  sub- 
stitute "  Horite  "  for  "  Hivite."  The  change  is 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  noi' 
is  it  recommended  by  other  considerations.  No 
instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  that  there 
was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  &c.,  no  veiy  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
where  Aholibama,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon 
the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  in  favour  of  read- 
ing "  Horite  "  f«r  "  Hivite."  In  this  case  we  for- 
tunately possess  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family, 
by  comparison  of  which  little  doubt  is  left  of  the 
propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  verses  20,  24,  25, 
30,  with  2),  although  no  ancient  version  has  sug' 
gestcd  it  here. 
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3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  dun'ng  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  matenally  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  experience  in 
traffic — an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  successful  man- 
ner (Josh.  ix.  ,3-27).  The  colony  of  Hivites,""  who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-jearim — situated, 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
three  last  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi.  19) ; 
(iibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver.  11  the 
Gibeonites  speak  of  the  "  elders "  of  their  city, 
a  word  which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any 
special  form  of  government,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
(Heviter),  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expression  that 
they  "  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  "  {in 
republicanischer  Verfassung)  !  See  also  Ewald 
{Gesch.  i.  318,  9). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine — "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3) — "in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal-Hei-mon  to  the  entering  in  of  Ha- 
math"  (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bouihood  they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering, 
came  to  "all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites"  near  Tyre 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Gen.  X.  17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans(''X7iQ''"!P), 
a  name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  AviM,  or  Av^dtes,  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  appa- 
rently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Deut.  ii.  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  history.  [G.] 

HIZKI'AH  (n*|")Tn  ;  'ECenios  ;  EzecUa),  an 
ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

HIZKI'JAH  (n»pTn  ;  'EC^/fio  ;  Ezechia), 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A.  V.  a  man 
who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation  with  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  preceding 
it,  as  "  Ater-Hizkijali,"  a  name  given  in  the  lists  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
It  appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names 
following  these  in  x.  17,  18  (Azzur,  Hodijah)  are 
only  coiTupt  repetitions  of  them. 

This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and  are 
the  same  with  tliat  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Hezekiah. 

HO'BAB  (nnh  ;  b  'OfidP,  Alex.  'OySa/S,  in 
Judg.  'Iw0d0  ;  Ifobab).  This  name  is  found  in 
two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29  ;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  or  his  son.  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter 
are  (a.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab  was  "  the 
son  of  Kaguel"  (Num.  x.  29);  Paguel  or  Keuel — 
the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same — being 
identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp. 


•>  Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  have  Horites 
for  Hivites  ;  but  we  cannot  accept  the  change  without 
fiirtlier  consideration. 


HOBAH 


HODIJAH 
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iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly  I  village  of  Bnrze/i,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus, 


j;ives  him  that  name.  (6.)  The  fact  that  Jethio 
had  some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  The 
words  "the  father-in-law  of  Moses"  in  Num.  x. 
29,  thouo;h  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions  con- 
nected with  Hobab,  will  in  the  original  read  either 
wav,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  them. 
(2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date 
than  the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  casual  sfcxte- 
ment.  (6.)  Josephus  in  speaking  of  Uaguel  re- 
marks once  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §1)  that  he  "  hiidjothor 
((.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surname"  (toCto  7ap  ■^v  eVi- 
K\rj^ci  r^  'Payovr]\).  From  the  absence  of  the 
article  here,  it  is  inferred  by  Whiston  and  others 
that  Josephus  intends  that  he  had  more  than  one 
surname,  but  this  seems  hardly  safe. 

The  Mahometan  traditions  are  certainly  in  fovour 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Sho'eib   ((_^Ajtw), 

doubtless  a  cornxption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  projjhet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  Medi/en  (Midian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  was  blind  (ib.  IHO  note)  ;  the  rod  of 
Moses  was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of 
Adam,  and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  &c.  (Ib. 
190;  Weil's  Bibl.  Lc.jends,  107-109).  The  name 
o{  Sho'eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  theWadys 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locality  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  1854,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [Beth- 
NiMRAH.]  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  fiir  as  the  Piomised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  xviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethro.  Other 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  G  ulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  ,S^.  4-  F.  33). 

But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though 
brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jethro 
is  preserved  to  us  <as  the  wise  and  practised  admi- 
nistrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced  Bedouin 
sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the  material 
safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new  and  ditFi- 
cult  ground  belbre  them.  The  tracks  and  passes 
of  that  "  waste  howling  wilderness  "  were  all  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  his  practised  sight  would  be  to 
them  "instead  of  eyes"  in  iliscerning  the  distant 
clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  wells  or 
springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalelcites  oi- 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.     [Jethro.]         [G.] 

HO'BAH  (nnin;  Xo/Sa;  Iloba),  the  place  to 
which  Abraham  pursued  the  kings  who  had  pillaged 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15).   It  was  situated  "  to  the  north 

of  Damascus"  (pb^H^  'pKJDE'P).  Josephus  men- 
tions a  tradition  concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes 
from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus; — "Abraham  reigned 
at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  country ;  and  there  is  shown  a 
vilkge  called  from  him  Tfie  Habitation  of  Abra- 
ham" (Ant.  i.  7,  §2).    It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 


there  is  a  iccli/  held  in  high  veneiation  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, Masjad  Ibrahim,  "  the  prayer-place  of  Abra- 
ham." The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that  here 
Abraham  offered  thanjvs  to  God  after  the  tofcil  dis- 
comfiture of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  wely  is 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another  tradition  repre- 
sents the  patriarch  as  takinq  refiye  on  one  occasion 
from  the  giant  Nimrod.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  Hobah  signifies  "  a  hiding-jilace." 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
lobar,  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Sciip- 
ture.  They  have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
Elijah,  to  which  they  make  fiequent  pilgrimages 
(see  p.  540  b,  note ;  also  JIandb.  for  Syr.  and  Pal. 
pp.  491,  492).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HOD  (lin  ;  'fla,  Alex.  "nS  ;  Hod),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  among  the  descendants  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODAI'AH  {Chetlb,  -inrnin,  altered  in  the 
Keri  to  -in^nin,  i.  e.  HODAVIAHU  ;  'OSoAt'o, 
Alex.  'flSouia  ;  Oduid),  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  ;  mentioned 
1  Chr.  iii.  24. 

HODAVI'AH  (n^inin  ;  'nSoui'o  ;  OdoiQ, 
Oduia,  Odavia).  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  V.  24). 

2.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Has-senuah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  A  Levite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name 
to  an  important  family  in  the  tribe — the  Bene  Ho- 
daviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name 
appears  as  Hodevah.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Judah  I  Genealogies,  119).  This  being 
the  case,  we  probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned 
again  in  iii.  9. 

HO'DESH  (P'in  ;  'A5o ;  Hodes),  a  woman 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
9)  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Shaharaim,  and  mother 
of  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two  wives  besides^ 
Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesh  was  a  second  name  of 
one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The  LXX.  by  read- 
ing Baara,  BaaScl,  and  Hodtsh,  'A5o,  seem  to  wish 
to  establish  such  a  connexion. 

HODE'VAH  (r\rf\r\,  heri  nmn;  ohZovia, 

Alex.  OuSoyiS  ;  Oduia),  Bene-Ilodevah,  a  Levite 
family,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh'  vii.  43).  In  the  parallel  lists  it  is  given  as 
Hodaviah  (No.  3)  and  Sudias. 

HODI'AH  (n'^in  ;  ^  'iZovia,  Alex.  'louSai'a  : 
Odaia),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a  man  of 
Judah,  and  mother  to  the  founders  of  Keilafi  and 
Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the 
same  person  as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "the 
Jewess"),  in  fact,  except  the  article,  which  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  A.  V.,  the  two  names  are  identical 
[comp.  Hodaviah,  No.  3].  Hodiah  is  e.xactly  the 
same  name  as  HODIJAH,  under  which  foim  it  is 
o-iven  more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODi'JAH  (nnin ;  'asov-ia,  "nsoiV ;  Odia, 

Odaia).  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  ditierently  in 
the  A.  V.     It  occni-s 

1.   A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiab 
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IIOGLAH 


(Neh.  viii.  7  ;  and  probably  also  ix.  a  ;  x.  10). 
The  name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  firet 
of  these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  time  (Neh. 
X.  13). 

3.  A  layman  ;  one  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people 
at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  irhin  ;  'F.y\d,  Alex.  AlyXd, 
Aiy\d/j.  ;  Hcgla),  the  third  of  the  five  daugrhters 
of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favour  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance was  altered  so  that  a  daughter  could  inherit 
her  father's  estate  when  he  left  no  sons  (Num. 
.xxvi.  33,  xsvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11,  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Beth-hoglah,  which 
see. 

HO'HAM  (Dnin  ;  'E\o/i,  Alex.  Ai'A.a^;" 
Oham),  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3)  ;  one  of  the  five  kings  who 
were  pursued  by  Joshua  down  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  who  were  at  last  captured  in  the  cave 
at  Makkedah  and  there  put  to  death.  As  king  of 
Hebron  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but 
his  name  occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLOFER'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
FERNES  ('OAo(J)e'pj'7js),  was,  according  to  the  book 
of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the 
Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of  Bethulia. 
[Judith.]  The  name  occure  twice  in  Cappadocian 
history,  as  Iwrne  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I. 
(c.  B.C.  350),  and  afterwards  by  a  pretender  to  the 
Caf)padocian  throne,  who  was  at  fii-st  supported  and 
afterwards  imprisoned  by  Demetrius  Soter  (c.  B.C. 
158).  The  termination  ( TissajoA(?;7ies,  &c.)  points 
to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HO'LON  (j^n  ;  XaXov  koX  Xavvd,  Alex.  Xt- 
Xovdiv  ;  7)  TeA-Aa,  Alex.  'ClKwv  ;  Olon,  Holon). 
1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  one  of  the 
first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  apparently  the  most 
considerable.  It  is  named  between  Goshen  and 
GiLOii  (Josh.  XV.  51),  and  was  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  priests  (xxi.  15).  In  the  list  of 
priest's  cities  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  as 
HiLEN.  In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Helon "  and 
"Olon")  it  is  mentioned,  but  not  so  as  to  imply 
its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the  name  been  since 
I'ecognised  by  travellers. 

2.  (|v'n  ;  XeAoiy ;  IMm),  a  city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Mishor,  the  level  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain 
country  ")  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with  Ja- 
hazah,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places ;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
Josh.  xiii.  [G.] 

HO'MAM  (DDin  ;  hlixdv  ;  Homm),  the  fonn 
\mder  which  in  1  Chr.  i.  39,  an  Edomite  name 
appears,  which  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  is  given  Hem  am. 
Homani  is  assumed  bv  Gesenius  to  be  the  oricjinal 
form(r/ies.  385  a).  "By  Knobel  {Gcncais,  ilA), 
the    name   is   compared    with   that   of  Hoimiim'.i 

(^,g,Aiti'*^)i  a  town  now  ruinel,  though  once  im- 
portant, halfway  between  Petra  and  Ailath,  on  the 
ancient  road  at  the  back  of  the  mountain.     See 


*  In  each  MS.  the  same  equivalent  as  the  above 
has  been  given  for  Horam. 


HONEY 

Laborde,  Journey,  207,  Ameime  ;   also  the  Arabic 
authorities  mentioned  by  Knobel.  [G.] 

HOMER.    [.Measures.] 

HONEY.  We  have  already  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinai-y 
food  among  the  Hebrews  :  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
present  article  restrict  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  diflerent  articles  which  passed  under  the  Hebrew 
name  ot'd'bash  (IJ'3'^).  In  the  first  place  it  applies 
to  the  pi'oduct  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  exclusively 
apply  the  name  of  honey.  All  travellers  agree  in 
describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing  with  honev  " 
(Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  wlieie  they  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so 
well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no  sooner  are  hives 
placed  than  they  are  occupied  (Wellsted's  Travels, 
ii.  123).  The  Hebrews  had  special  expressions  to 
describe,  the  exuding  of  the  honey  from  the  comb, 
such  as  nopheth  (nsi)  "di-opping"  (Cant,  iv,  11  ; 
Prov.  v.  3,  .xxiv.  13),  tzuph  (fj-l^f)  "  overflowing" 
(Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  xvi.  24),  and  yaar  ("ly*)  or 
yadrah  {TV^!')  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27  ;  Cant.  v.  ij— ex- 
pressions which  answer  to  the  mel  acetum  of  Pliny 
(xi.  15):  the  second  of  these  terms  approaches  nearest 
to  the  sense  of  "  honey  contb,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  nopeth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  "  the  droppings  of 
the  comb."  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  debesh 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  still  called  dibs,  and  which  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  it  was  this,  and 
not  ordinary  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  .Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  11)  :  the  must 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  defmtuin),  or  to  a  third  (when  it  was 
called  siracum,  or  sapa,  the  ffipaws  olvo^,  and 
ei//77/ia  of  the  Greeks)  :  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  296  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
780)  :  it  is  still  a  fovoui'ite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  82).  (3.)A  third 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  "  vege- 
table "  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations" of 
certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
mannifcra,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey,  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "  wild  honey,"  which  supported 
St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  4),  have  "been  )-eferred  to  this 
species.  We  do  not  agree  to  this  view :  the  honey 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  must 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(Wellsted,  ii.  5o).  The  use  of  the  term  yaar  in 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  honey. 
The  fxfXi  dypiov  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  any- 
thing  else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  have  already  stated  t'o  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3)  specifies 
among  the  natural  pioductions  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho:  the  exp  ession  is  certainly  applied  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94 1  to  honey"  exuded  fi-om 
trees ;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  "like  the  Latin 
mel  silvestre  (Plin.  xi.  16)  to  a  particular  kind  of 
bee-honey.     (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  described  bv  Jo- 
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sephus  (/.  c),  as  being  manufactured   from   the 
juice  of  tlie  date. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
ofierings  (Lev.  ii.  11 )  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  femientation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  foiining  vinegar  (Plin.  xsi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Talmudical 
word  hulhish  =  "tofeiTnent,"  derived  from  d'bash. 
Other  explanations  have  been  ottered,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (Phil.  ii.  255),  or  thatthe  honey  was  the 
artiHcial  dlhs  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  323).    [W.  L.  B.] 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important. 

1.  Fishing-hooks  (r!3V,  T'D,  Am.  iv.  2 ;  n3n, 
Job  xli.  2  ;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  15).  The  two  first 
of  these  Hebrew  tenns  mean  primarily  thorns,  and 
secondarily  fishing-hooks,  from  the  similarity  in 
shape,  or  perhaps  from  thorns  having  been  origin- 
ally used  for  the  purpose ;  in  both  cases  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  mistaken  in  their  renderings,  giving 
SttAojs  and  contis  for  the  first,  Ae'/SrjToy  and  ollis 
for  the  second :  the  third  term  refers  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2.  mn  (A.  V.  "  thoi-n,"),  properly  a  ;7rej  (ife'A.- 
\iov,  circuhis)  placed  through  the  mouth  of  a  large 
fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  (|b3K)  to  a  stake  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water  (Job 
xli.  2)  ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  the  A.  V.  and  =  (rxoiuos. 

3.  nn  and  HI H,  generally  rendered  "hook"  in 
the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  dyKicrrpou,  but  properly 
a  ring  (circulus),  such  as  in  our  country  is  placed 
through  the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the 
A.  V.  h;LS  "with  chains"),  camels  and  other  animals. 
A  similar  method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  who  was  led  with  lings 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11 ;  A.  V.  "  in  the  thoras").  An 
illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  The 
expression  is  used  several  times  in  this  sense  (2  K. 
xix.  28 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  29  ;  Ez.  xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  4). 
The  term  K'plJO  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Job 
xl.  24  (A.  V.  "  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin,"  margin). 
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Hook.     (Layard's  Xau-vcl:.) 


4.  C'lJ,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  "  hooks "  in  the  A.  V. 
The  l>XX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giving 
K€<l>a\is,  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  pillars,  sometimes 
Kp'iKos  and  ajKiiXTi ;  the  expenditure  of  gold,  as 
given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt ;  they 
were  howtver  most  probably  hooks  (Ex.  xxvi.  32, 
3r,  xxvii.  10  ft".,  xxxviii.  10  ff.) ;  the  word  seems 
to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  1  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  possibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appeai-s  in  the  Greek  Digamma, 
to  that  of  a  hook. 

5.  mOTO,  a  vine-dresser's  pruning-hook  (Is.  ii. 
4,  xviii.  5  ;  Jlic.  iv.  3  ;  Joel  iii.  10). 

0.   37TD  and  n3?T0  (Kpedypa),  a  flesh-hook  foi- 


getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling-pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  .Sam.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  D^riStt'  CEz.  xl.  4.3),  a  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  probably  meaning  "  hooks "  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  animals 
to  flay  ih^m  (paxilli  bifurci,  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
1470):  other  meanings  given  are — ledges  (labia, 
Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were  □"•HSb' ; 
pens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaught«red;  heaith-stones,  :is  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ;  and  lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  cairy  off 
the  blood  from  the  slaughtered  animals.  [\V.  L.  B.] 
HOPH'NI  C^en,  "a  fighter;"  '0(t>yi)  and 
Phixehas  (Dm''£l,'^*ii/6€'s),  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father's 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  against  their  father's 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both  cut 
oft'  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the  ark 
which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle  against  the 
Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (1  Sam. 
iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and  ejectment  of 
Eli's  house  were  fidfilled  in  tlie  reign  of  Solomon.' 
[Eli  ;  Zadok.]  The  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
these  young  priests  gives  us  a  ten-ible  glimpse  into 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  ii.  538-638).  The  Scripture  calls  them 
"  sons  of  Belial  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  12)  ;  and  to  this  our 
gi'eat  poet  alludes  in  the  words — ■ 

"  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  tchen  the  pi  test 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
"With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ?" 

Far.  Lost,  i.  492.  [F.  W.  F.] 

'HOR,  MOUNT  Cnnn -ih,  i.e.  ^'Hor  the 
mountain,"  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  first).  1.  (fClp  rh  opos:  Mons 
Hor),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaion  died  (Num. 
XX.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicogi-aphers  as  an  archaic  form  of  Har,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  "  mountain "  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
391  6;  Fuerst,  Handwb.  ad  voc.  &c.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,"  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below.  No.  2)  ri  opos  rh  upos  ;  Vulg.  mons 
altissimus ;  and  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Fabiolam)  non  in 
monte  simpliciter  sed  in  muntis  monte. 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii. 
37)  of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  he, 
his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  mountiin,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  '■  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
congregation."  The  gamients,  and  with  the  gar- 
ments the  office,  of  high-priest  were  taken  from 
Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaion  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked 
exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the 
one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  other  ;  but  in 
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the  presence  of  the  two  survivors,  and  of  the  gazing  I 
crowd  below,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  | 
this  event  and  the  solitary  death  of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt"  (Stanley,  S.  i|-  P. 
86).  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arahah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other — the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Joseph  us 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  {^Ant.  iv.  4,  §7), 
but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place 
"  on  a  very  high  mountain  which  surrounded  the 
metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"  which  latter  "was  for- 
merly called  Arke,  but  now  Petra."  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Or  mons — 
"  a  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close  to  the 
city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited  by  the  Ci-u- 
saders  ("see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  521)  the  sanctuary 
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was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  Jebel  Nehi- 
Harun,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron." 

Of  the  geological  foiTnatiou  of  Mount  Hor  we 
have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  The  general 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  forms 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone, 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Above 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the  creta- 
ceous beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are  i-eported 
to  be  3500  feet  in  thickness  (Wilson,  Lands,  i.  194). 
Through  these  deposited  strata  longitudinal  dykes 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry  have  forced  their  way, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  so  completely 
silicifving  the  neighbouring  sandstone  as  often  to 
give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  these 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinary  colours  for 
which  Petra  is  so  famous.  Jlount  Hor  it.self  is 
said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very  horizontal 
strata  (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  above 
the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about  1700  feel 
above  the  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the  level  of 


the  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (Pioth,  in  Petermann's  Mittheil.  1S58,  i.  3). 
The  mountain  is  marked  for  and  near  by  its 
double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge  castellated 
buildinc  from  a  lower  base,  and  is  surmounted  by 
the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct 
white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain 
(Stanley,  86  ;  Laborde,  143  ;  Stephens,  Incidents). 
This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain  of  Aaron,"  beyond 
which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all  his  toils,  prevented 
from  ascending.  "  Out  of  this  plain,  culminating 
in  its  two  summits,  springs  the  red  sandstone  mass, 
from  its  base  upwards  rocky  and  naked,  not  a  bush 
or  a  tree  to  relieve  the  rugged  and  bi'oken  corners 
of  the  sandstone  blocks  which  compose  it.  On  as- 
cending this  mass  a  little  plain  is  found  to  lie  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  marked  by  a  white  cypress,  and 
not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain  of  the  cypress  under 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  traditionally  believed  to 
be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  vision.  The  southernmost 
of  the  two,  on  approaching,  takes  a  conical  fomi. 
The  northernmost  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
the  chapel  of  Aaron's  tomb."     The  chapel  or  mosk 
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IS  a  small  square,  building,  measuring  uiside  about 
28  feet  by  33  (Wilson,  295),  with  its  door  in  the 
S.W.  angle.  It  is  built  of  rude  stones,  in  part 
broken  columns ;  all  of  sandstone,  but  fragments 
of  granite  and  marble  lie  about.  Steps  lead  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  rises  a  white 
dome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  interioi 
of  the  chajiel  consists  of  two  cliambers,  one  below 
the  other.  The  upper  one  has  four  large  pillars 
and  a  stone  chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  the 
ordinary  slabs  in  churchyards,  but  larger  and  higher, 
and  rather  bigger  at  the  toji  than  the  bottom.  At 
its  head  is  a  high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifices 
are  made,  and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  saw 
it,  the  marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  recent 
offerings.  "  On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,  and 
it  is  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  One  of 
the  pillars  is  hung  with  votive  offerings  of  beads, 
&c.,  and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  the 
chest.  Steps  in  the  N.W.  angle  lead  down  to 
the  lower  chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rock, 
but  plastered.  It  is  pei'fectly  dark.  At  the  end, 
apparently  under  the  stone  chest  above,  is  a  recess 
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ffiiardod  by  a  grating.  Within  this  is  a  rude  jno- 
tiiberance,  whether  of  stone  or  plaster  was  not  ascer- 
tainable, resting  oa  wood,  and  covered  by  a  ragged 
pall.  Tliis  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and 
possibly  ancient.  What  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
ticial  monument  and  certainly  modern."  "  In  one 
of  the  walls  ot  the  upper  clinmber  is  a  "  round 
polished  black  stone,"  one  of  those  mysteiious 
stones  of  which  the  prototype  is  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  and  which,  like  that,  would  appear  to  be 
the  object  of  gi-eat  devotion  (Martinean,  419,  20\ 

The  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between 
the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at 
that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu-Kusheybch  from  which 
the  iop  is  commanded.  Josephus  says  that  ths 
groiuid  was  sloping  downwanis  (Kardi/Tes  ■^v  rh 
Xa>pi-ov\  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7).  But  this  may  be  the 
mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had  never 
been  on  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  above 
information  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit — the  last 
view  of  Aaron — "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  wa.s  to  his  brother."  It  is  described  at  length 
by  h-by  (.134),  Wilson  (i.  292-9),  Martineau  (420), 
and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the  following 
words :  "  We  saw  all  the  main  points  on  which  his 
eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hundred  water- 
courses, and  beyond,  over  the  white  mountains  of  the 
wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed  ;  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  foice  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land. 
This  was  the  western  view.  Close  around  him  on 
the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long 
slopes.''  On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea 
gleaming  from  the  depths  of  its  piofound  basin 
(Stephens,  fncidents).  "  A  dreary  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene — such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of  marked 
features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening  rocks. 
But  the  survey  of  th°  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  complete  ;  and 
of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass  of  red 
bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected  not  by  val- 
leys but  by  deep  seams"  {S.  cj-  P.  87).  Though 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  build- 
ing—if  it  may  be  called  a  building — is  visible,  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  iJeir,  or  Convent. 
Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on 
the  connexion  between  the  two  wliich  is  well  worth 
further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  other 
places  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
'I'he  records  of  these  attempts — not  all  of  them 
successes — will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Jlangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.     They  are  sufficient 
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to  invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron. 

2.  {rh  Ijpos  rh  upos  ;  maris  altissimus.)  A  moun- 
tain, entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named,  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identification 
of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of  the  puzz  les 
of  Sacred  Geogiaphy.  The  Mediterranean  was  the 
western  boundary.  The  northern  boundary  started 
from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor, 
and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  Since 
Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the  most  north- 
ern tribe — -Asher,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
most  northern  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  northern  boundary  would  com- 
mence at  about  that  point  ;  that  is,  opposite  to 
wheie  the  great  range  of  Lebanon  breaks  down  to 
the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance  to  Ha- 
math, seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Porter 
as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-Husn,  close  to  Hums,  the 
ancient  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Surely  "  Mount  Hor"  then  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  chai'acter  and  enormous  height  of  the 
range,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  indivi- 
dual peak  or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole 
mass,  which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between 
the  two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it 
the  great  plain  of  the  BukcCa  and  the  whole  of 
Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  Targum  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Umanos,  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  {Gittin  8,  quoted 
bj'  Fuerst,  sub  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the  Amana  or 
Abana  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geographers  Schwarz 
(24,  25)  and  Parchi  (Benj.  of  fndela,  413,  &c.), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  fact,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  the  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geograjihers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  teim  Hor.        [G.] 

HO'RAM(D"l'n;  'EAa^,Alex.AiAa/x;  Horam), 
king  of  Gezer  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
south-v/estern  part  of  Palestine  (.losh.  x.  33).  He 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  but  was  slaughtered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
which  he  governed  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,  is  not  determinable. 

HO'REB.  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6;  Deut. 
i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16,  x.xix. 
1  ;  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10  ;  Ps.  cvi. 
19  ;  Mai.  iv.  4  ;   Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.     [Sixai.] 

HO'EEM  (Dnn  ;   Me7a\oapi>,  Alex.  Ma75o- 


*  If  Burckhardt's  informants  were  correct  [Syria, 
4.31),  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  what 
the  tomb  was  even  when  he  sacrificed  his  kid  on  the 


plain  below,  and  when  Irby  and  Mangles  Tisited  it, 
six  years  after. 
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Mtjupd/J.,  both  by  inclusion  of  the  preceding  ni\me  ; 
Horeni).  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
of  Naphtali  ;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh. 
xix.  38).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  178,  0  ;  Memoir,  o22) 
suggests  Harah  as  the  site  of  Horcrn.  It  is  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
between  the  Has  en-Nakhura  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
on  a  tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wachj  cl-Ain, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  identilication  that  Hurah  is 
near  Yarun,  probably  the  representairive  of  the 
ancient  Iron,  named  with  Horem.  [G.] 

HOE  HAGID'GAD  (ininih:  rh  Upos 
ra57a5  :  Mous  Gadjad — both  reading  IH  for  in), 
the  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  (Num.  xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same 
as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  In  both  passages  it 
stands  in  sequence  with  three  others,  Moserah  or 
Moseroth,  (Beeroth)  Bene  Jaakan,  and  Jotbath  or 
Jotbathah;  but  the  order  is  not  strictly  preserved. 
Hengstenberg  (Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii. 
356)  has  sought  to  account  for  this  by  supposing 
that  they  were  in  Deut.  x.  7  going  the  opposite 
way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  32.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  this  see  Wilderness  of  Wandering. 

-  o  ^ 
Gedged  (Arab.  J\js.»Xs»)  means  a  hard  and  level 

J  o  J 

tract.  We  have  also  Gudgud  (Arab.  4Xs.*X.s.)' 
which  has  among  other  meanings  that  of  a  well 
abounding  in  water.  The  plural  of  either  of  these 
might  closely  approximate  in  sound  to  Gudagid.  It 
is  obsei'vable  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah 
Robinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has  a  Wadij  Ghudaghidh, 
which  may  bear  the  same  meaning ;  but  as  that 
meaning  might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  localities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer 
identity.  The  junction  of  this  wady  with  the 
Arabah  would  not,  however,  be  unsuitable  for  a 
station  between  Mount  Hor,  near  which  Moserah 
lay  (comp.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut.  x.  6),  and  Ezion 
Geber.     Itobinson  also  mentions  a  shrub  growing 

in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  he  calls  1  J^r,  Ghudah 

(ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may  also  possibly  sug- 
gest a  derivation  for  the  name.  [H.  H.J 

HO'EI.  1.  (nn,  but  in  Chron.  nin  ;  Xop'pol, 
Alex.  Xoppei,  in  Chron.  Xoppl ;  Ilori),  a  Horite, 
as  his  name  betokens  ;  son  of  Lotan  the  sou  of  Seir, 
and  brother  to  Hemam  or  Homam  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  39).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
liave  been  met  with  in  modern  times. 

2.  {Xopp4,  Alex. Xuppd  ;  Horraeonim).  In  Gen. 
xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original  the  definite 
article  prefi.\ed — '•"ihn  =  "  the  Horite ;"  and  is  in 
fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that  which  in  the 
preceding  verse,  ;uid  also  in  21,  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  Horites." 

3.  (nin  ;  '' SowfJi  in  both  MSS. ;  Huri).  A  man 
of  Simeon  ;  father  of  Shaphat,  who  represented  that 
tribe  among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO'RITES  and  HO'RIMS  (nh.  Gen.  xiv.  6, 
nnd  D''"}h,  Deut.  ii.  12;  Xoppaioi;  Chorraei), 
tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv. 
(J),  and  probably  allied  to  the  Emimsand  liephainis. 

»  For  this  2,  representing  H,  comp.  Hilen,  Hillel, 
IIdsaii. 
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The  name  Horite  C")'!!,  "  a  troglodyte,"  from 
"lin,  "  a  hole"  or  "cave")  appears  to  have  been 
dei  ived  from  their  habits  as  "  cave-dwellers."  Their 
excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in 
the  sandstone  dirt's  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
especially  in  Petra.  [Edom  and  Edomites.]  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in 
XXX.  6,  7.  They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture:  first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the 
kings  of  the  East  (Gen.  xiv.  6) ;  then  when  their 
genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30  and  1  Chr. 
i.  38-42 ;  and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated 
by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  appears 
probable  that  they  weie  not  Canaanites,  but  an 
earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the 
posterity  of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  304,  5).      [J.  L.  P.] 

HOR'MAH  (HDin  ;  its  earlier  name  Zephath, 
nSV,  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town  of 
a  "  king"  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south  of 
Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Joseph,  xii.  14), 
and  became  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (xv. 
30  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged 
to  Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  as  parcel  of 
the  former  (Joseph,  xix.  4  ;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17  ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  be- 
tAveen  Num.  xxi.  3,  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be  re- 
lieved by  supposing  that  the  vow  made  at  the 
former  period  was  fuUiUed  at  the  latter,  and  the 
name  (the  root  of  which,  DIH,  constantly  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  to  devote  to  destruction,  or  utterly  to 
destroy)  given  by  anticipation.     Robinson  (ii.  181) 

identifies  the  pass  Es-Sufa,  slJuaJ^  with  Zephath, 
in  respect  both  of  the  name,  which  is  sufficiently 
similar,  and  of  the  situation,  which  is  a  probable 
one,  viz.  the  gap  in  the  mountain  barrier,  which, 
running  about  S.W.  and  N.E.,  completes  the 
plateau  of  Southern  Palestine,  and  rises  above  the 
less  elevated  step — the  level  of  the  desert  et-Tih — 
interposed  between  it  and  the  Ghor.  [Wilder- 
ness OF  Wandering.]  [H.  H.] 

HORN.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5 ;  comp. 
Ex.  .xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  IK.  i.  39;  Job 
xlii.  14). — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  been 
applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  tor  calling  home  the  labourers 
at  meal-time.  If  the  A.  V.  of  Josh.  vi.  4,  5 
("  rams'  horns,"  73"l*n  ]'^p)  were  correct,  this 
would  settle  the  question :  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  7'2V  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram,  and  that 
pp,  horn,  serves  to  indicate  an  instrument  which 
originally  was  made  of  honi,  though  afterwards, 
no  doubt,  constructed  of  different  materials  (comp. 
Van-.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  "  comua  quod  ea  quae  nunc 
sunt  ex  acre  tunc  fiebant  bubulo  e  comu"). 
[Cornet.]  The  horns  which  were  thus  made 
into  trumpets  were  probably  those  of  oxen  rather 
than  of  rams:  the  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a 
note  sufliciently  imposing  to  suggest  its  association 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho. 

The  word  horn  is  also  a])plied  fo  a  flask,  or 
vessel  made  of  horn,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
13;  IK  i.  39),  or  used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle, 
filled  with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which 
women  tinged  their  eye-lashes  (Keren-happuch  = 
paint-horn,  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughtei-s,  Job 
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xlii.  14).  So  in  English  drinking-horn  (commonly 
called  a  horn).  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  KJpas 
sometimes  signifies  bugle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2, 
§4),  and  sometimes  dnnking-horn  (vii.  2,  §2H). 
In  like  manner  the  Latin  conm  means  trumpet. 
and  also  oil-cruet  (Hor.  Sat.  ii,  2,  61),  and  funnel 
(Virg.  Ocorg.  iii.  509). 

IL  Metaphorical.  —  1.  From  similantij  of 
fQ,~m.—'U  this  use  belongs  the  application  of  the 
word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants'  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  form ;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  vulgar  error.  The  horns  of  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projections 
from  the  tour  corners  iyaiviai  jcepoToeiSers,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  5,  §6).  [Altau,  p.  53  a.]  The  peak  or 
summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn  (Is.  v.  1,  where 
hill  =  horn  in  Heb. ;  comp.  Kfpas,  Xen.  ^«.  v.  6, 
§7,  and  cornu,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  532  ;  Arab.  Kur<in 
Hattin,  Robinson,  Bibl.  Bes.  ii.  370;  Germ. 
Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  Aarhorn;  Celt,  cairn). 
In  Hab.  iii.  4  ("  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand  ")  the  context  implies  rai/s  of  light. 

The  denominative  1"]!^  =  "  to  imit  rays,"  is  used 
of  Moses'  foce  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  35)  ;  so  all  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have 
the  translations  KepaTCtfSijs  ?iv,  comuta  erat.  This 
curious  idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zornius,  Biblioth. 
Antiq.  i.  121),  but  has  at  least  passed  muster  with 
Grotius  {Annot.  ad  loc),  who  cites  Aben-Ezra's 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  horned  Mnevis  of 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf! 
Spencer  {Leg.  Hebr.  iii.,  Diss.  i.  4)  tries  a  recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cormin 
=  radii  lucis ;  but  Spanheim  {Diss.  vii.  1),  not 
content  with  stigmatising  the  efifbits  of  art  in  this 
direction  as  "  praepostera  industria,"  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the  veritable  horns  of 
Moses.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  "  sun's  golden 
horns  "  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

2.  From  Similarity  of  position  and  use. — Two 
principal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found 
—strength  and  honour.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent  repre- 
sentative (Dent,  xxxiii.  17,  &c.),  but  not  always; 
comp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron, 
worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the  head,  are 
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the  Druses  upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  married 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  heads.  The 
spiral  coils  cf  gold  wire  projecting  on  either  side 
from  the  female  head-dress  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament  borrowed  from 
the  same  original  idea. 


intended.  Expressive  of  the  same  idea,  or  per- 
haps merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Oriental  military 
ornament  mentioned  by  Taylor  {Calmei's  Frug. 
cav.).  and  the  conical  cap  observed  by  Di--.  Living- 
stone among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  the  lioi-n  of  the  rhinoceros, 
so  abundant'^in  that  country  (see  Livingstone's  Tra- 
vels, 365.  450,  557  ;  comp.  Taylor,  I.  c).     Among 


Uoiids  of  modern  Asiatics 


In  the  sense  of  honour,  the  word  horn  stands  for 
the  abstract  (m?/ horn,  Job  xvi.  15;  all  the  horns, 
of  Israel,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority (comp.  the  story  of  Cippns,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
565 ;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  mentioned 
in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn).  It  also  stands  for 
concrete,  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king,  kingdom 
(Dan.  viii.  2,  &c. ;  Zech.  i.  18;  comp.  Tarquin's 
dream  in  Accius,  ap.Cic.  Div.  i.  22);  hence  on 
coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns  (see 
drawings  on  p.  44),  and  the  former  is  called  in 
Arab,  two-horned  (Kor.  xviii.  85  ft".),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  metaphors 
sprang  the  idea  of  lepresenting  gods  with  horns. 
Spanheim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman 
denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines(Z»(ss.v. 
p.  353).  The  Bacchus  Tai/poKf'pojs,  or  cornutus,  is 
mentioned  by  Euripides  {Bacch.  100),  and  among 
other  pacran  absurdities  Arnobius  enumerates  "  Dn 
cornuti  "'^(c.  Gent.  vi.).  In  like  manner  river-gods 
are  represented  with  horns  ("  tauriformis  Aufidus^ 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  14,  25;  Tavp6fjLop(pov  ofj-fxa  Ki]<picrov, 
Eur.  Ion.  1261).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
qround-thonght  of  this  metaphor,  see  Notes  and 
'Queries,  i.  419,  456.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a 
tanoo-ushtey,  i.e.  water-hull  (see  Cregeen's  Man.v 
Diet.).  (See  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  288  ;  and,  for  an 
admirable  compendium,  with  references  'forums, 
Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,  ii.  106  ft.).      L^-  '^-  ^-J 

HORNET  (nynv;  '^</")'"'";  c^m.   That 

the  Hebrew  word  \zir'dh  describes  the  hornet,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  hut  f.om 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer 
that  hornets  in  particular  infested  some  paits  of  the 
countrv :  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  m  the 
Talmudical  writers  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §405)  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
ployed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ex. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
vii  S"*  Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
''■  3  H  2 
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used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
instances,  where  armies  have  been  seriously  mo- 
lested by  hornets  (Aelian,  xi.  28,  xvii.  35  ;  Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xxiv.  8).  But  the  following 
arguments  seem  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  meta- 
phorical sense: — (1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in 
Ex.  xxiii.  28  is  parallel  to  "fear"  in  ver.  27; 
(2)  that  similar  expressions  are  undoubtedly  used  me- 
taphorically, e.g.  "  to  chase  as  the  bees  do  "  (Deut. 
i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12)  ;  (S)  that  a  similar  transfer 
from  the  literal  to  the  metaphoiical  sense  may  be 
instanced  in  the  classical  oestrus,  originally  a  "  gad- 
fly," afterwards  terror  and  madness;  and  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  intervention 
as  hornets  occur  in  the  Bible.  We  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  expressing  under  a  vivid  image  the 
consternation  with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii. 
25,  Josh.  ii.  11.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HORONAIM  (Q;3nn  =  "  two  caverns;"  'Apa>- 

vifi/ii,  Alex.  ' ASciJi/ieiij.  ;  ' npuvai/.i ;  Oronaim),  a 
town  of  Moab  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv. 
5  ;  Jer.  .xlviii.  3,  5,  34),  but  to  the  position  of 
which  no  clue  is  afforded  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bible  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (like 
Beth-horou)  by  a  road  which  is  styled  the  "way" 
(^T^,  Is.  XV.  5),  or  the  '^  descent  "  (Tl'lD,  Jer. 

xlviii.  5).  From  the  occun-ence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  Luhith,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
places  to  which  the  Eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  Hebrew, 
we  may  believe  the  dual  foim  of  it  to  arise,  either 
from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  upper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite.  [G.] 

HOR'ONITE,  THE  (>yim  ;  6  'Apooyi;  Ho- 
ronites),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10, 19  ;  xiii.  28).  It  is  derived 
byGesenius  (Thes.  459)  from  Horonaim  the  Moabite 
town,  but  by  Fxirst  (^Hanchch.)  fiom  Horon,  i.  e. 
Beth-horon.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  accurate 
is  q\dte  uncertain.  The  former  certainly  accords 
well  with  the  Ammonite  and  Arabian  who  were 
Sanballat's  comrades  ;  the  latter  is  peihaps  more 
grammatically  correct.  [G.] 

HORSE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  *he 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  it  to  warlike  operations;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horstfs  (A.  V. 
"horsemen")  were  employed  in  threshing,  not 
however  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  gi-ain.  This 
remark  will  be  found  to  be  home  out  by  the  histo- 
rical passages  hereafter  quoted ;  but  it  is  equally 
striking  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scriptui-e.  The 
animated  description  of  the  horse  in  .Job  xxxix.  19- 
25,  applies  solely  to  the  war-hoi-se ;  the  mane 
streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  "  thunder")  which  ■. 
"  clothes  his  neok  ;"  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  gra.ss- 
hoj)j)er;"  his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley  "  with  I 
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excitement ;  his  terrible  snorting — are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardour  for  the  strife — 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ; 
Neither  bclieveth  he  that  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha  ! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 

captains,  and  the  shouting. 
So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  chaiTns  to  an 
immediate  conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots"  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  per- 
fect peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  more  mixing 
in  the  fiay  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing  on  his 
bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord"  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  characteristic  of  the 
horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but 
his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10),  as  shown 
in  the  special  application  of  the  teiTn  uhhir  (1*3N) 
i.  c.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  horse  (Jer.  viii. 
16,  xlvii.  3,  1.  11). 

The  terms  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  languuge  are  usually  sus  and  pdrds/i 
(DID.  tJ'^S).  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  not 
satisfactorily  made  out ;  Pott  {Etym.  Forsch.  i  60) 
connects  them  respectively  with  Susa  and  Pares,  or 
Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse  was  de- 
rived ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  sus  was  also 
employed  in  Egypt  for  a  mare,  showing  that  it  was 
a  foreign  temi  there,  if  not  also  in  Palestine.  There 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  sus  and  the 
parash  ;  the  former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the 
war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  latter  were  for 
riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  obsei-ved  in  the  A.  Y.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  pdrdsh  also  signifies  horseman  ;  the 
coiTect  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 
1  K.  iv.  26,  "  forty-thousand  cAari'o^-horses  and 
twelve  thousand  cavalry-horses ;"  Ez.  xxvii.  14, 
"  driving-horses  and  riding-horses ;"  Joel  ii.  4,  "  as 
riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run :"  and  Is.  xxi.  7,  "  a 
train  of  horses  in  couples."  In  addition  to  these 
terms  we  have  recesh  (K'3l,  of  undoubted  Hebrew 
origin)  to  describe  a  swift  horse,  used  for  the  royal 
post  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  purposes  (1  K. 
iv.  28  ;  A.  V.  "dromedary"  as  also  in  Esth.)  or 
for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13);  rammdc  C^^"^") 
used  once  for  a  mare  (Esth.  viii.  10);  and  sitsdh 
HD-ID  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the 
A.  V.  as  a  collective  term,  "  company  of  horses  ;" 
it  rathei'  means,  according  to  the  received  punctua- 
tion, "  my  mare,"  but  still  better,  by  ashght  altera- 
tion in  the  punctuation,  "  mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country;  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  ofchai'iots  in  certain  loca- 
lities (Jndg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
hold  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses:  for  the  rendering 
"  houghed  all  the  chariot-^o?-S(?s,"  is  manifestly  in- 
con-ect.  Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  1).     But  the  gieat  supply  of 
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horses  was  subsequently  etl'eeted  by  Solomon  through 
his  founexion  with  Eg3'pt ;  he  is  reported  to  ha\e 
had  "40,000  stidls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavalry-horses"  (1  K.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
pareutheticiiUy  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  these 
numbers  ;  for  the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1  K.  X.  26  ;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two 
in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
countries  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4200,  or,  in  rouiid  numbers, 
4000,  which  is  piobably  the  correct  reading.  Solo- 
mon also  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Kgvpt 
and  resold  at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage 
in  which  this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29),  is  unfortunately  obscure  ;  the  tenour  of  ver.  28 
seems  to  be  that  there  w;is  a  regularly  established 
traffic,  the  Egyptians  bringing  the  hoises  to  a  mart 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over 
to  the  Hebrew  dealere  at  a  fixed  tariff.  The  price 
of  a  horse  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of  silver,  and 
that  of  a  chariot  at  600 ;  in  the  latter  we  must 
include  the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  wai'-chariot 
Was  of  no  great  value)  and  conceive,  as  before, 
that  three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving 
the  value  of  the  chariot  itself  at  1.50  shekels,  in 
addition  to  this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received 
hoi-ses  by  way  of  tribute  (IK.  x.  25).  The  force  \  on  the  Assyrian 
was  maintained  by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  fre-  sculptures  (Lay- 
quent  notices  occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  cha-  ard,ii.357).  The 
riots  (2  K.  ix.  21,  33,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of  horses  were  not 
war-chariots  (1  K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  7).  shod,  and  there- 
The  force  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Heze-  fore  hoofs  as  hard 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously  "  as  flint"  (Is. v. 
in  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7).  The  number  \  28)  were  regard 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  I'eturn 
from  Babylon  is  stated  as  736  (Neh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of 
the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is 
not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the  18th 
dynasty    (Wilkinson,  i.   386,   ahridijm.).     At  the 

period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant  there 

(Gen.  xlvii.  17,  1.  9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23  ;  Deut. 

xvii.   17),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have  already 

seen,   they   were   able   to  supply   the   nations    of 

Western  Asia.     The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in  this 

respect  (Is.  xxii.  1,  xxxvi.  8  ;   Ez.  xvii.  15).     The 

Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx.   1  ; 

Josh.  xi.  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  likewise 

the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;   1  K.  xx.  1 ;   2  K.  vi. 

14,  vii.  7,  10) — notices  which  are  confii-med  by 

the  pictorial   representations   on  Egyptian   monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  401),  and  by  the 

Assyrian    inscriptions    relating   to   Syrian    expedi- 
tions.     But  the   cavalry  of  the  Assyrians  them- 

telves  and  other  eastern  nations  was    reo-arded  as 

most  formidable ;  the  horses  themselves  were  highly 

bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and 

fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them   by  Ha- 

bakkuk  (i.  8),  "  swifter  than  leopai-ds,  and  more 

fierce    than    the    evening    wolves ;"    their    riders 

"clothed  in  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them 

desirable  young  men "  (Ez.  xxiii.   6),  aimed  with 

"the  bright  sword  and  glitterino;  spear"  (Nah.  iii. 
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clad,  went  on  foot;  as  also  did  their  regular  anay 
as  they  proceeded  in  couples,  contrasting  with  the 
disorderly  troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  fol- 
lowed with  th-:  baggage  (Is.  xxi.  7,  recch  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a  train  than  a  single 
chariot).  The  number  employed  by  the  eastern 
potentiites  was  very  gieat,  Holofernes  possessing  not 
less  than  12,000  (Jud.  ii.  15).  At  a  later  period 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  the  wivalry  of  the 
Graeco-Syrian  monarchs  (1  Jlacc.  i.  18,  iii.  39,  &c.). 
With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  infonnation  ;  the  bridle 
(resen)  was  placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  {methecj)  is  also  noticed 
(2  K.  xix.  28  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  9  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  3 ;  Is. 
xxx\'ii.  29  ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given 
"bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bits  be- 
ing gilt  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned 
with  tassels;  on 
the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminat- 
ing in  a  bell, 
as  described  by 
Zechariah  (xiv. 
20).  Saddleswere 
not  used  until  a 
late  period ;  only 
one  is  represented 
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ed  as  a  great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings — the  "precious  clothes" 
manufactured  at  Dedan  (Ez.  xxvii.  20)  :  these  were 
fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xxx.  31 ,  in  the  term  zarzir, 
"  one  girded  about  the  loins  "  (A.V.  "greyhound"). 
Thus  adorned,  Blordecai  rode  in  state  through  the 
streets  of  Shushan  ( Esth.  vi.  9).  White  horses  were 
more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occasions  as 
being  significant  of  victory  (Rev.  vi.  2,  xix.  11, 14). 
Horses  and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous 
processions,  as  noticed  in  jegard  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HO'SAH  (non  ;  Alex.  ^ov<rd  ;  Yat.  omits  ; 
Bosa),  a  city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre.  [G.] 

HO'SAH  (HDh  ;  'Oo-a,  Alex,  'flcrrje  and  'ntrd  ; 
Hosa),  a  man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  be  one 
of  the  first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  to  the 
ark  after  its  anival  in  .lerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38). 
He  was  a  IMerarite  Levite  (xxvi.  10),  with  "  sons- 
and  brethren"  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11)  ;  and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
"  gate  Shallechetli,"  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 
road  which  ascended  (16,  n>iyn  n?pO). 

HOSAN'NA  (dxrawd ;  Heb.  N:  y^'in,"Save, 

we  pray;"    ffSxrov  S17,   as  Theophylact  correctly 

interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as  they 

thronsjal  in  our  Lord's  triumphal  procession  into 

3),  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Jews,  who,  plainly  I  Jerusalem   (Matt.  xxi.  9,    15;    Mar.    xi.    9,    10; 
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John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  was 
taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  2Gth  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Psalms 
cxiii.-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests, 
and  at  certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  "  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity "  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  was  done  at 
the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps. 
cxviii. ;  but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at 
the  words  "  Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (ver. 25). 
The  school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it 
was  at  the  words  "  Send  now  prosperity  "  of  the 
same  verse.  Piabban  Gamaliel  and  R.Joshua  were 
obseiTed  by  R.  Akiba  to  wave  their  branches  only 
at  the  words  "Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  feast  lasted  the  people  thronged  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  towards  it; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanua. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Levites  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  xvi.  2).  The 
very  children  who  could  wave  the  palm  branches 
were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity  (Jlishna, 
Succah,  iii.  15;  Matt.  x,xi.  15).  From  the  cus- 
tom of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow 
during  the  seiTice  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transfeiTed  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so 
that  according  to  EHas  Levita  (T/iisbi,  s.  v.), 
"  the  bundles  of  the  willows  of  the  brook  which 
they  cairy  at  the  Fe;ist  of  Tabernacles  are  called 
Hosannas."  The  term  is  frequently  applied  by 
Jewish  writei-s  to  denote  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  distinguished 
as  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
yjj'').  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Jews  in 
later  times  to  employ  the  obsei-vances  of  this 
feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a  feast  of  gladness, 
to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of  re- 
joicing (1  Mace.  xiii.  51  ;  2  Mace.  x.  6,  7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  [W.  A.  \V.] 

HOSE' A  (yK'in,  'no-Tje,  LXX.  ;  'no-Tje',  N.  T. ; 
Osce),  son  of  Beeri,  ;uid  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
as  they  appear  in  the  A.  \'.  The  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Hoshea,  v.'hich  is  more  neiuly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time. — This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  refei'ence  to  the  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  tiie  contents  of  the  book, 
(a.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  (Calmet,  Kosenmiiller,  Jahn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary;  and 
Eichhorn,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Hosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  infened  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigns  of  the  monarclis 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  contemporaries.  Starting 
with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  they  do  upwa)ds  of  a  century, 
are  an  impossible  peiiod  foi-  the  duration  of  a  pro- 
phet's ministry,     liut  the  title  does  not  neasssarily 
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imply  any  such  absurdity ;  and  inteipreted  in  the 
light  of  the  prophecy  itself  it  admits  of  an  obvious 
and  satisfactory  limitation.  For  the  beginning  of 
Hosea's  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  defini- 
tion by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel. 
The  title  therefore  gives  us  Uzziah,  and  more  defi- 
nitely gives  us  Uzziah  as  contemporary  with  Jero- 
boam ;  it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later  than 
B.C.  78::!.  The  question  then  arises  how  much 
farther  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the  title 
gives  no  answer;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  only 
reiison  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may  have 
been  to  indicate  a  cei-tain  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Uzziah.  (6.)  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophecy ;  and  in  doing  this  Eich- 
horn has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow  Hosea 
much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (823-783). 
The  book  contains  descriptions  which  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  tf.).  The 
pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Hosea 
draws  so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  in- 
teiTegnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  able  government  of  Jeroboam.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who  had  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
prophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  (783). 

So  much  for  the  beginiung ;  as  regards  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater 
doubt.  It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  pi  o- 
phesy  beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here 
again  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the 
vagueness  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted 
this  triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  have  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ;  and  as  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each  reign 
to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  contemporary 
on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784  to 
725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Corn,  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  hmitej  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  =  90  yeare. 

J'lacc. — There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  they  were  j)rincipally 
intended.  Eichhorn  does  not  attempt  to  decide  this 
question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  primarily  communicated  to  Judah, 
as  an  indiiect  appeal  to  tlie  conscience  of  that  king- 
dom ;  but  he  evidently  leans  toward  the  op])osite 
supjxisition  that  having  been  first  published  in 
Israel  they  were  collected,  and  a  copy  sent  into 
Judiih.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  at  a 
very  early  period  these  prophecies  were  sup])0sed  fo 
cuncem  botli  Israel  and  Judah,  and,  unless  we  allow 
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them  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the 
otherj  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  presence  in 
our  canon.  As  a  proof  of  their  northern  oiigin 
Eiuhhorn  professes  to  discover  a  Samaritanism  in  the 
use  of  "^X  as  masc.  suff.  of  the  second  person. 

Tribe  and  Parentage. — Tribe  quite  unknown. 
The  Pseudo  Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tiibe  of  Issachar. 
His  father,  Beeii,  has  by  some  writei's  been  con- 
Ibunded  with  Beerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (1 
Chr.  V.  6) :  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jewish 
fancy  that  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
specified  are  to  be  referred  to  Jerusalem  (K.  David, 
Vatab.)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  fancy 
(Corn,  a  Lap.).  Of  his  father  Beeri  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  name,  marvellous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  a  prophet 
(Jerome  ad  Zeph.  init. :  Basil  ad  Is.  i.)  ;  but  they 
are  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  when  the  father  of  a  prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specified  was 
himself  a  prophet. 

Order  in  the  Prophetic  series. — Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets  ;  their  great  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  "  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  by  Hosea "  implies  that  the 
streams  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  Jlodern  com- 
mentiitors  have  rejected  this  iuterpietation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  me;ming  that  the  particular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  {Crit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea  ;  Home's  Table 
gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short  there  is  great  difficulty  in  aiTanging 
these  prophets:  as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea's 
only  rival ;  but  2  K.  xiv.  25  goes  fiu-  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Division  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
gi-eat  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted :  (1.)  chap.  i.  to  iii. ;  (2.)  iv.  to  end. 

The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty  :  that  of  l^ichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should  be 
subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each  originat- 
ing in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own  fiishion 
attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial  relation. 
Tlie  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these 
is  contained  in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  pro- 
gressively elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
severally  (iv.  273  ff.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Wells,  Eichhorn,&c.,to  subdivide  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made  either 
according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets 
five,  tho  latter  by  Eichhorii,  who  gets  sixteen  poems 
out  of  this  part  of  the  book. 
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Tliese  prophecies — so  scattered,  so  unconnected 
that  Bishop  Lowth  luus  compared  them  with  the 
leaves  of  tho  Sibyl — were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

Hosea's  marriaije  v:ith  Gorncr. — This  passage  (i. 
2  foil.)  is  the  vexata  quacstio  of  the  book.  Of  course 
it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  inteii^reters.  For 
the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of  the  fathers, 
andoftheancientand  mediaeval  commentators.  There 
is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  a 
figurative  and  typical  inter})retation  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently means  the  word  typical  in  its  proper  sense 
as  applied  to  a  factual  reality  figuratively  represen- 
tiitive  of  something  else  (Com.  k  Lap.}.  At  the 
period  of  the  Ketbrmation  the  allegorical  intei-pie- 
teis  could  only  boast  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  some 
few  Kabbins,  and  the  Henneneutic  school  of  Ori- 
gen.  Soon  afterwards  the  theory  obtained  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  in  Junius,  and  more  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modern  commenta- 
tors. Both  views  are  embariassed  by  serious  incon- 
veniences, though  it  would  seem  that  those  which 
beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  more  foirnidable. 
One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  literal  view 
was  whether  the  connexion  between  Hosea  and  Go- 
mer  was  marriage,  or  fornication.  Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preced- 
ing was  "  an  Deus  possit  dispensare  ut  foruicatio  si^ 
licitit."  This  latter  question  was  much  discussed 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the  Thomists  it  was 
avowed  in  the  affirmative.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  literal  interpreUition, 
Bps.  Horsley  and  Lowth  have  declared  in  its  favour. 
Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  shows  that  marrying  a  harlot  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  D''3-13T  flK'S,  which  may 
very  well  implj'  a  wife  who  after  marriage  becomes 
an  adulteress,  though  chaste  Ijefore.  In  favour  of 
the  literal  theory,  he  also  obseives  the  unfitness 
of  a  wife  unchaste  before  maniage  to  be  a  type  of' 
Israel. 

References  in  N.  T. — Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  6;  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8; 
Matt.  ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1  ;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet. 
ii.  10,  Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi. 
2  ;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style. — "  Commaticus,"  Jerome.  "  Osea  quanto 
profundi  us  loquitur,  tanto  operosius  peuetratur," 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  Hosea ;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  "  of  all  the  prophets  he  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood "  (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Eich- 
horn is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  translated  into 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a  bee 
fiying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a  painter  revelling 
in  strong  and  glaring  colours,  to  a  tree  that  wants 
pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  important  specialty 
in  pointing  out  the  excessively  local  and  individual 
tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all  others  he 
declares  to  be  intensely  Jewish. 

Hosea's  obscurity  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  Lowth  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a  sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scattered  over  a  great  number  of  yeai-s  (Prnel.  xxi.) 
Horsley  {Pref.)  makes  this  obscurity  individual  and 
peculiar ;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
horn). ^  [T.  E.  B.] 
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maneser,  iini>ellej  probably  by  mero  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  x.  14),  and  made  Israel 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.     At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with    !jo,    king   of    Egypt    (who    was   either    the 
'Sevexos  of  Manetho,  and  son  of  'S.a^aKcis,  Heiod. 
ii.  137  ;  Keil,  Vitringa,  Gesenius,  &c. ;  Jahn,  Hebr. 
Com.  §xl.  ;  or  else  Sabaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  J /ic. 
Efl.  i.  139;  Ewald,  Gesc/i.  iii.  610),  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.     The  alliance  did  him  no  good ; 
it  whs  "revealed  to  the  couit  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Assyrian  party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut   up  in 
prison,  and   apparently   treated  with  the   utmost 
indignity  (Jlic.  v.   1).      If  this   happened    before 
the  "siege  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  we  must  account  for  it 
either   by  supposing  that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dis- 
semble and  gam  time,  had  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  or  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  in  some  unrecorded  battle. 
That  he  disappeared  very  suddenly,   like   "  foam 
upon  the  water,"  we  may  infer  fi-om  Hos.  xiii.  11, 
X.  7.     The  siege  of  Samaria  lasted  three  years;  for 
that  "glorious  and  beautifirl"  city  was  strongly 
situated  like  "  a  crown  of  pride "  among  her  hills 
(Is.  xxviii.  1-5).     During  the  course  of  the  siege 
Shalmaneser  must  have  died,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Samai-ia  was  taken   by  his  successor  Sargon,  who 
thus  laconically  describes  the  event  in  his  annals: — ■ 
"Samaria  I   looked  at,  I  captured;    27,280  men 
(families?)  who  dwelt   in  it   I   canied  away.     J 
constructed  fifty  chariots   in  their  country  .... 
I  appointed  a  governor  over  them,  and  continued 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people"  (Botta, 
145,  n,  quoted   by  Dr.  Hincks,  /.  of  Sacr.  Lit. 
Oct.  1858;   Layard,  JSfin.  and  Bab.  i.  148).     This 
For  the  future 
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HOSHArAH^nWin;  Osmus).  l.{'D.<raia). 
A  man  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  32).  He  led  the  princes  C^b*)  of  Judah 
in  the  piocessibn,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them 
we  are  not  told. 

2.  (Moatraios).  The  father  of  a  certain  Jezaniah, 
or  Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii. 
1,  xliii.  2). 

HOSH'AMA  (yO^'in  ;  'a(Taiid9,  Alex.  'Iw- 
(Tafici  ;  Saina),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or 
Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one  (1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  It  is  worthy  of  notica  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  the  mother  and  the  wives  of  the  king  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about  his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv. 

12,  15).  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  denunciation 
of  him  as  a  childless  man  in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is 
good  reason  for  suspecting  some  confusion  in  the  ! 
present  state  of  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family 
in  1  Chi-,  iii.  ;  and  these  facts  would  seem  to 
confirm  it. 

HOSHE'A  (VK'in;  'rio-Tje;  Osee),  the  nine- 
teenth, last,  and  best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy, 
thereby  fulfilling  a  piophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  ^ii.  16). 
Although  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  frknd  of  Pekah 
(</>i\ou    Tivhs    iiri^ovKevaavTos   aiiT^,    Ant.    ix. 

13,  §1),  we  have  no  ground  for  calling  this  "a 
treacherous  murder"  (Prideaux,  i.  16).  It  took 
place  B.C.  737,  "in  the  20th  year-  of  Jotham" 
(2  K.  XV.  30),  ;.  e.  "  in  the  20th  year  after  Jotham 
became  sole  king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  years 
(2  K.  XV.  33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
terregnum  of  at  least  eight  j'ears   before  Hoshea 

came  to  the  throne,  which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in    ^^^^  probably  B.C.  721  or  720 
the  12th  year  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  1  :  we  cannot,    )jjsto,y  of  the  unhappy  Ephraimites,  the  places  to 
with  Clericus,  read  4th  for  r2th  in  this  verse,  be-  ,  -^vhich  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy  of  tlieir 
cause  of  2  K.  xviii.  9).     This  is  the  simplest  way  [  g^,    ^gj-Qj."  j^^j  j^jg    officer,  "the   great  and  noble 


of  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
passages,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des 
Vignoles,  Tiele,  &e.  (Winer,  s.  v.  Hoseas).  The 
other  methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  Lightfoot,  &c., 
are  mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  sinful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  Kabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving fiom  the  fi-ontier-cities  the  guaids  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  {Seder  OlamRnbbri, 
cap.  22,  qi'oted  by  Prideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  checking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah's  passover  preceded  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hezekiah],  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  that  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship  may 
have  lemoved  his  g)-eatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  canied  otf  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  (Sed.  01.  Rub.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3  ;  Hos.  x.  14 ;  Prideaux,  I.  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellencies,  he 
still  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  was 
too  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improvement. 

In  the  third  year-  of  his  reign  (B.C.  726)  Shal- 
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Asnapper"  (Ezr.  iv.  10),  and  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  supersedetl,  see  Samaria.  Of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He 
came  to  the  throne  too  late,  and  goveined  a  king- 
dom torn  to  pieces  by  foreign  invasion  and  intestine 
broils.  Sovereign  after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin ;  and  we  see  fiom  the  daik 
and  terrible  delineations  of  the  contemporaiy  pro- 
phets [HosEA,  JIiCAH,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and 
idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust,  had  eaten  like  "  an 
incurable  wound"  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  national  molality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to 
its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  renegade  who 
had  asserted  its  independence  (2  K.  xvii. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  14  ;  Prideaux,  i.  15  sq. ;  Keil,  On  Kings, 
ii.  50  sq.,  Engl.  ed. ;  Jahn,  Hehr.  Com.  §xl.  ; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  607-613 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl. 
Geoqr.  chap,  ix.,  Engl,  transl. ;  liawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  149.)  [F.  W.  F.] 

HOSHE'A  {V^r\  =  help).  The  name  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  prophet  known  to  us 
as  HosEA.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.  e.  Joshua  (Dent, 
xxxii.  41;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though  there 
the  A.  V.  has  Osiiea).  It  was  probably  his  oii- 
ginal  name,  to  which  the  Divine  name  of  Jah  was 
afterwards  added — Jehoshua,  Joshua— "  Jehovah's 
help."  The  LXX.  in  this  passage  miss  the  distinc- 
tion, and  have  'irjo-our  :   Vulg.  .foxne. 

2.   ('ricr:7;   Once}.  Son  of  Azaziah  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
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20);  like  his  gie;it  namesake,  a  ni;\n  of  Epliraim, 
ruler  iiiagid)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king  David. 
3.  ('ncrje  ;  Osee).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
"  people  " — i".  e.  the  laymen — who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2o). 

HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
from  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  &c. ;  and  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock  ;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  even  the 
Romans.  Race  undoubtedly  iiiHuences  its  exercise, 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tubes 
have  always  placed  the  viitue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  themselves  ; 
and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Arab  townsman  is 
hospitable,  he  entertains  dilierent  notions  on  the 
subject  from  the  Arab  of  the  desert  (the  Bedawee). 
The  former  has  fewer  opportunities  of  showing  his 
hospitality  ;  and  when  he  does  so,  he  does  it  not  as 
much  with  the  feeling  of  discharging  an  obligatory 
act  as  a  social  and  civilised  duty.  With  the  ad- 
v;mce  of  civilisation  the  calls  of  hospitality  become 
less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness, however,  finds  the  enteiiainment  of  wayfcU'ers 
to  be  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that  to  refuse  it 
is  to  den}'  a  common  humanity.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  notions  of  the  (ireeks  and  the  Romans 
must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of  the  virtue 
where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent  character 
that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive  lands  of  the 
East.  The  iuicieiit  Egyptians  resembled  the  Greeks  ; 
but,  with  a  gi-eater  exclusiveness,  they  limited  their 
entertainments  to  their  own  countrjnnen,  being  con- 
strained by  the  national  and  priestly  abhonence  and 
dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion  throws  some 
obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  discharge  of  hos- 
pitality ;  but  otherwise  their  customs  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  resembled  those  well  known  to 
classical  scholars — customs  probably  derived  in  a 
gi'eat  measure  from  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shem.  The  0.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the  strong 
national  belief  in  its  importance:  so  too  in  the 
writings  of  the  X.  T. ;  and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modem  times  dare  not  entertain  a  stranger 
lest  he  be  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oi)pression  they 
have  endured  has  begotten  that  gi-eed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a  proverb,  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free ;  it  is  as  of  old  a  howling  wilder- 
ness ;  and  hospitality  is  as  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  nan-a- 
tives,  and  among  them  see  traits  that  might  beseem 
their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq.;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and 
concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  seqq.),  &c.,  ai-e 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  rec^arding  it 
is  sliown  in  the  iucidentiil  mentions  of  its  practice. 
In  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  constantlv 
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enforced  by  the  words,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt "  (as  Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before 
the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  angels 
(Gen.  xviii.  1  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact 
agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  mwlern  usage. 
So  IMoses  was  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though  he 
believed  him  to  be  an  Egvptian,  saying,  "  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex.  ii. 
2U).  The  story  of  Joseph's  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,  a{>- 
pears  to  be  naiTated  as  an  ordinary  occuiTence ;  and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a  libe- 
rality not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to  the 
saviour  of  Egypt.  Like  Abraham,  "  Jlanoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee"  (Judg.  xiii.  15);  and  like  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  he  saw 
him,  "  a  .wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city : 
and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  guest  thou  ?  and 
whence  comest  thou  ?  .  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee ; 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me ;  only 
lodge  not  in  the  street.  >So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses ;  and 
thev  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink  " 
(Jiidg.  xix.  17,  20,  21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
enjoined ;  and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the 
command  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  himself;  and 
our  Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command :  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward"  (Matt.  x.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  inhospitality 
to  our  neighbours,  in  the  words,  "  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in "  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospi- 
tality," using  the  forcible  words  r^v  (piXo^iviav 
diwKovres  (Rom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  lo),  to 
remember  Abrahams  example,  "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  "use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging " 
(1  Pet.  iv.  9);  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "lover 
of  hospitality"  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  Tlie 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  common,  and 
their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  their  belief. 
If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it  is 
in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hospi- 
tality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we  may 
take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting,  as  we 
have  of  it  the  fullest  accoimt ;  and  by  the  light  of 
Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscurity,  his 
hasting  to  the  tent-door  to  m«'t  his  guests,  with 
the  words,  "  My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  tliy 
servant:  let  a  little- water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I  will  fetch  a  nioisel  of  bread,  and  comfoit 
ye  your  heaits."  "  And,"  to  continue  the  narrative 
in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Abraham 
hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make 
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ready  quickly  tliree  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
[it] ,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abra- 
ham ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  young  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  buttei'  and  milk, 
and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  [it] 
before  them  ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat."  A  traveller  in  the  Eaatera 
desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of  ages,  this  far- 
oft'  example  in  its  living  traces.  IMr.  Lane's  remarks 
on  this  narrative  and  the  general  subject  of  this 
ai'ticle  are  too  apposite  to  be  omitted :  he  says, 
"  Hospitality  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of 
the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired ;  and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled 
to  commendation  on  this  account.  A  word  which 
signifies  literally  '  a  person  on  a  journey '  (musdfir) 
is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  sense  of  a  visitor  or  guest.  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sitting 
down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in  the 
h.ouse,  without  inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unless 
the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants.  It  would  be 
considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good  manners 
if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to 
be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  because  a  visitor 
happened  to  be  present.  Persons  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in  a 
retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them."  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims 
on  hospitality  are  unfrequent,  as  there  are  many 
wekdlehs  or  khdns,  where  strangers  may  obtain 
lodging ;  and  food  is  very  easily  procured :  but  in 
the  villages  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  enter- 
tained by  the  Sheykh  or  some  other  inhabitant ; 
and  if  the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or 
higher  classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a 
present  to  the  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  him- 
self. In  the  desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom 
received  from  a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law  a  tra- 
veller may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able 
to  aribrd  it  to  him,  for  three  days.  The  account 
of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  three  angels,  related 
in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives 
travellers  arriving  at  his  encampment.  He  imme- 
diately orders  his  wife  or  women  to  make  bread, 
slaughters  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses 
it  in  haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  pro- 
visions that  he  may  have  ready  at  liand,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abra- 
ham did  in  the  case  above  alluded  to.  Most 
Bedawees  will  suffer  almost  any  injury  to  them- 
selves or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  pro- 
tection.     There  are  Aiabs  who  even  regaid  the 
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chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  pi-ecious  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their  guests  (see 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  4'C.,  8vo.  ed. 
i.  179,  180) ;  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  Bishd- 
reen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large  portion  of 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea)  who 
offer  their  unmarried  daughters  (cf.  Gen.  xxi.  8 ; 
Judg.  xix.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from  motives 
of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire"  {Mod.  Eg.  cb. 
xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used  to  be  a  very 
numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tuteylees,  who 
lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the  well-known 
hospitality  of  their  countrymen,  and  going  from 
house  to  house  where  entertainments  were  being 
given.  The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian  frontier  usually 
pitch  the  Sheykh's  tent  towards  the  west,  that  is, 
towards  the  inhabited  country,  to  invite  passengers 
and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Burckhardt's  Notes 
on  the  Bedouins,  ^x.,  8vo.  ed.,  i.  33)  ;  it  is  held  to 
be  disgraceful  to  encamp  in  a  place  out  of  the  way 
of  travellei's ;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Bedawees 
to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to  attract  tra- 
vellers, and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides  watching 
against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time  guide  way- 
farers to  their  tents.  Hence  a  hospitable  man  is 
proverbially  called  "  one  whose  dogs  bark  loudly."'' 
Approaching  an  encampment,  the  traveller  often 
sees  several  horsemen  coming  towaids  him,  and 
striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him  as  a 
guest.  The  favourite  national  game  of  the  Arabs 
before  El-Ish'm  illustrates  their  hospitality.  It 
wajj  called  "  Meysir,"  and  was  played  with  arrows, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks.  A  young 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  into 
24  portions ;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had 
shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notches  ; 
those  who  drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  camel 
among  them.  Keither  party,  however,  ate  of  the 
fiesh  of  the  camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the 
poor,  and  "this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion,"' says  Sale,  "  it  being  reckoned  a  shame  for  a 
man  to  stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  money  on 
such  an  occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  philo- 
sophical in  this  remark,  which  concerns  only  the 
abuse  of  a  practice  originally  arising  from  a  na- 
tional viitiie:  but  Mohammad  forbade  the  game, 
with  all  other  games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  that  it ' 
gave  rise  to  quarrels,  &c.  (Sale's  PreHminarij  Dis- 
course, p.  96,  ed.  1836,  and  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  and  v.). 
The  Oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Even 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  this 
obligation  ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  feeling 
carried  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  his 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Es-Safffir, 
when  a  lobber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  the 
royal  treasuiy  of  Sijistdn  ;  accidentally  he  stumbled 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  rock-salt: 
his  lespcct  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  I'oyal  dynasty  (J^une's 


'  "  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of  some  of  tlie 
Barmekees  (the  family  so  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity) to  keep  open  house  during  the  hours  of  meals, 
and  to  allow  no  one  who  apphed  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed." — Lane's  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  ch.  v.  note  97. 

^  The  time  of  entertainment,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Jlohannnad,  is  three  days,  and  he  jjermittcd  a 
guest  to  take  this  right  by  force  ;  altliougii  one  tlay 
and  one  night  is  the  period  of  the  host's  being  "  kind  " 


to  him  (Mishh'it  cl-Musabeeh,  ii.  329,  cited  in  Lane's 
nioiisand  and  One  Nights,  Intr.  note  13).  Burckhardt 
{Notes  on  the  licdouins,  &c.,  i.  178,  179,  cited  in  the 
same  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  friends  in  a 
camp  alights  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women,  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner,  provide  for  his  refreshment. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  four  hours,  he  must, 
if  he  would  avoid  censure,  either  assist  in  household 
duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  another  tent. 
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Thousand  and  One  Niyhts,  xv.  note  2]).  The 
Ai;ib  peculiarity  was  caiiiuii  into  Spain  by  the  so- 
cilled  Moors. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
ho.-^pitality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionanj  of  Antiquities,  art.  Hospitium.  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the%.  T., 
but  it  is  dilficult  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
derived,  and  the  native  Oriental  customs  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Rev.  ii.  17:  "  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  [it]."  [E.  S.  P.] 

HO'THAM  (Dnin  ;  XwOdv,  Alex.  Xwddfi. ; 
Hothani),  a  man  of  Asher  ;  son  of  Heber,  of  the 
family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

HO'THAN  (Dnin,  i.  c.  Hotham  ;  Xwedix. 
Alex.  Xiaddv  ;  Hutham),  a  man  of  Aroer,  father 
of  Shania  and  Jehiel,  two  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  4-1:).  The  substitution  of  Hothan 
for  Hotham  is  an  error  which  has  been  retained 
from  the  edition  of  1611  till  now.  (Comp.  the 
rendering  of  tlie  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding name.) 

HO'THIE  (yn^n  ;  'ne-npi,  Alex.  'laieeipl  ; 
Othir),  the  loth  son  of  Hejian  "the  king's  seer" 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathite  Levite. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  the 
musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.  28). 

HOUR  (ny^,  Nny^',  Chald.).     This  word  is 

first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5 ;  and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jud.  xiv.  8, 
2  Esd.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expression 
lor  a  short  period,  and  the  I'requent  phrase  "  in  the 
same  hour  "  means  "  immediately  "  :  hence  we  find 
nyti'B,  substituted  in  the  Targum  for  yjIS,  "  in  a 
moment"  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.).  "Clpa  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.  T.  writers  (Matt. 
viii.  13  ;  Luke  xii.  39,  &c.).  It  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
as  a  rendering  for  various  words  meaning  time,  just 
as  it  does  in  Greek  writers  long  before  it  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  of  our  word  "hour."  Scuth  is 
still  used  in  Arabic  both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distmctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17)  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  tlie  early  Greeks  (Horn.  //. 
sxi.  Ill);  afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i. 
68  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  de  Glor.),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun's  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  paiis  (Xeh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
tlu-ee  watches  (Judg.vii.  19)  [Day;  Watches], 
and  even  in  the  X.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  division 
in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no  proof  of  the 
assertion  sometimes  made,  that  Sipa  in  the  Gospels 
may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of  three  hours. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  dav  into 
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12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii.  109 ; 
comp.  Hawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Ant. 
Hebr.  §v.  i.  8,  9.).  They  may  have  had  some  such 
division  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Ahaz  erected  a  sun-dial  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  use  of  which  had  probably  been  learnt 
from  Babylon.  There  is  however  the  greatest  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  n"l7j?D 
(A.  v.  "  degrees,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8).  [Dial.]  It  is 
strange  that  the  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  reckoning  even  eai'lier,  for,  although  a 
puiely  conventional  one,  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  months  in  a  year.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks 
that  it  arose  from  a  less  obvious  cause  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  ii.  334).  In  whatever  way  originated,  it 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period. 
They  had  12  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
(called  Nau  =  hour).  each  of  which  had  its  own 
genius,  drawn  with  a  star  on  its  head.  The 
word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as  far  back 
as  the  5th  dynasty  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1.)  the  astro- 
nomical or  equinoctial  hour,  i.  e.  the  24th  part  of 
a  civil  day,  which  although  "  known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era"  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Horci):  and 
(2.)  the  natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called 
riV^DT,  KatpiKol  or  temporales),  i.  e.  the  12th 
pai-t  of  the  natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the  hours  meant 
in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  xi. 
9,  &c. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so 
as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Besides  this  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean 
a  different  length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the 
night  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  the  term  there  ai'ose  the  proverbial 
expression  "  not  all  hours  are  equal "  (R.  Joshua 
ap.  Cai-pzov,  Ajjp.  Crit.  345).  At  the  equinoxes 
the  third  hour  would  con-espond  to  9  o'clock  ;  the 
sixth  would  ahcays  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  we  must 
know  when  the  sun'  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Day.] 
( Winer,  s.c.  Tag,  Uhren;  Jalin  Arch.  Bibl.  §101.) 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may 
safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had 
come  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first  were  in- 
accurate and  uncertain  indi&itions,  but  the  water- 
clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  became  a  very  tolerable  assist- 
ance in  marking  time.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a 
curious  invention  called  T\V'^  "li"l\*,  by  which  a 
figure  was  constioicted  so  as  to  drop  a  stone  into 
a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  w;us 
heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the  time 
(Otho,  Lex.  Eab.  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of  the 
day  into  4  portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple 
service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3rd  hour  had  been 
consecrated   bv  Abraham,  the  6th   bv   Isaac,  mid 
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the  9th  by  Jacob  (Kimclii ;  Schoettgen,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Acts  iii.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  ca- 
nonical hours  obsen'ed  by  the  Homanists  (of  which 
there  are  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple 
hours  {Moses  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Riibbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 
into  1080  Cp^n  (minutes),  and  56,848  D^VJ") 
(seconds),  which  nimibers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  {Gem.  Hier.  Berachoth,  2,  4; 
in  Keland  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  1,  §19).         [F.  W.  F.] 

HOUSE  (n;3  ;  oIkos  ;  domus ;  Chald.  n-13, 
tojjuss  the  night,  Gesen.  T/ies.  191  6.),  a  dwelling  in 
general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace,  cita- 
del, tomb,  derivatively  as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven, 
or  metaphorically  as  family.  Although  in  Oriental 
language,  every  tent  (see  Gesen.  p.  32)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  06s.  i.  194),  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling-house 
and  the  tent  must  have  tivkeu  rise  from  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents 
and  builders  of  cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent  habitations 
(Geu.  iv.  17,  20  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews 
did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii. 
3  ;  Ex.  xii.  7  ;  Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the  Canaanites  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an  earlier  period 
builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  was  into 
the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that  the 
Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  con- 
quest (Gen.  X.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20  ; 
Num.  xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of  the 
houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  perhaps 
have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  195,  196;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Camb.  Essays,  1859,  p.  160,  &c.  ;  comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferring  the  plan  and  ariangement  of  ancient 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egyjrt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  climate  between  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Palestine,  a  cause  from  which  would  proceed 
diflerences  in  ceitain  cases  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves 
in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos,  v.  11  ; 
Bartlett,  Walks,  p.  117;  Caves).  The  houses 
are  usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apaitment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  ciittle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24 ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70 ;  Jolliffe, 
Letters,  i.  4o;  Buckingham,  j4ra6  Tribes,  p.  170  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  lower  Egypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
fiom  the  entrance;  it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as 
a  sleeping  place  in  wintei'.  The  windows  are  small 
apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  241,  ii.  101, 
1 19,  301,  329  ;  Lane,  Mod.  I'J;/.  i.  44).  The  roofs 
are  commonly  but  not  always  Hat.  and  are  usually 
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formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
boughs  or  rafters  ;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents  or 
"  booths  "  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often  raised  to 
be   used  as  sleepmg-places  in  summer   (Iiby  and 


",  with  stages  upon  the  root'  for  sleepit  _ 
(Liiyard,  Nineveh,  \.  177.) 

Mangles,  71;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  49,  53;  Layard, 
Nin^  ^  Bab.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  176;  Burckhardt, 
Suria,  280  ;  Travels,  i.  190  ;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  32  ; 
lialan,  Magdala  ^  Bethany,  15).  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of  Assyria, 
as  represented  in  the  monuments,  in  gi-eat  measure 
correspond  (l.ayard,  Monnments  of  Nineveh,  pt.  li. 
pi.  49,  50  ;  bas-relief  in  Brit.  Mus.  Assyrian  room. 
No.  49  ;  first  Egypt,  room,  case  17  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  13  ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  19,  97). 
In  the  towns  the  houses  of  the  inferior  kind  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  above  description,  but  they 
are  sometimes  of  more  than  one  story,  and  the  roof- 
terraces  are  more  carefully  constructed.  In  Palestine 
tney  are  often  of  stone 
(Jolliffe,  i.  26). 

2.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  poo)-est  houses 
and  those  of  the  class 
next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and 
the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan 
of  Eastern  houses  of  this 
class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a 
front  of  wall,  whose  blank 
and  mean  appearance  is  Assyrian  house,  Koynuniik. 
usually  ■'•elieved  only  by 

the  door  and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  windows 
(  Views  in  Syria,  ii.  25).  Within  this  is  a  court  or 
courts  with  apartments  opening  into  them,  .'■'ome 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  at 
Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are  seven  such 
courts.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  innermost  is 
the  harecm,  in  which  the  women  and  children  live, 
and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from  the  entrance  of 
any  man  but  the  master  of  the  house  (Burckhardt, 

Travels,  i.  188  ;  Van  Egmont.  ii.  246.  253  ;  Shaw, 
p.  207  ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  60  ;  Chard^n, 

Voyages,  vi.  6 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  1 79,  207).  Over 
the  door  is  a  projecting  window  with  a  lattice  moi'e 
or  less  elaborately  wrought,  which,  except  in  times  of 
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public  celebrations,  is  usually  closeil  (2  K.  ix.  30  ; 
Shaw,  Travels  '*U7  •  line  Mod  Fq  i  27). 
The  dooiwiy  oi   dooi  bea  &  in        c   1*       Ira  the 
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En     n  e  to  house  n  Ca  ro      (L  n     Modem  Ey        a      ) 

Kui'dn,  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  houses  had  inscrip- 
tions over  their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  were 
directed  to  write  sentences  fiom  the  Law  over  their 
gates.  [Gate.]  The  entrance  is  usually  guarded 
within  from  sight  by  a  wall  or  some  arrangement 
of  the  passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone  seat  tor 
the  porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
;-;2;  .Shaw,  Trav.  207;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  111). 
Bej'ond  this  passage  is  an  open  court  like  the  Roman 
impluvium,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into  this 
the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  either  open 
to  it  in  front,  or  are  enteretl  from  it  by  doors. 
All  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court. 


miimMirii/i,  having  a  portion  of  the  floor  sunk  belcw 
the  re^t  called  durlid'ah.  This  is  often  paved  with 
marble  or  coloured  tiles,  niid  has  in  the  centre  a 
fountiin.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
form called  leeudn,  with  a  mattress  ahd  cushions 
at  the  back  on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  seat 
or  sofa  is  called  deeudn.  Every  peison  on  en- 
trance takes  off  his  shoes  on  the  durkd'ah  before 
stepping  on  the  leewdn  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15; 
Luke  vii.  38).  The  ceilings  over  the  leeicdn  and 
durkd'ah  are  oflen  richly  panelled  and  ornamented 
(Jer.  xxii.  14).  [Ceiling.]  The  stairs  to  the  upper 
apartments  are  in  Syria  usually  in  a  corner  of  the 
court  (Robinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  no 
upper  story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier. 
In  Persia  they  are  open  fiom  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  10;  Chardin,  iv.  119; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  18,  19  ;  Vines  in  Syria, 
I.  56).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  court 
is  a  verandah,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a 
second  gallery  of  like  depth  with  a  balustrade 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  recep- 
tion room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  couit 
(Chai'din,  iv.  118;  Views  in  Syria,  i.  56),  we 
may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle 


and  the  floor  strewed  with  cai-pets  on  festive  occa- 
sions (Shaw,  208).  On  he  ground-floor  there  is 
generaTlv  an   apartment   for    male   visifoi-s,    called 


of  the  paralytic  fMark  ii.  3  ;  Lukev,  18),  suppose, 
1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing  under  the 
verandah,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court. 
The  bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  staii-s  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  ofl'  a  portion  of  the 
boarded  coveiing  of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the 
awning  over  the  impluvium,  t^  fxtffov,  in  the 
former  case  let  down  the  bed  throngh  the  verandah 
roof,  or  in  the  latter,  doini  hy  luay  of  the  roof,  Sia 
tS>v  Kepdfioii/,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour 
fShaw,  212).  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  virfpcSov,  and  the  roof  opened 
for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
Miracles,  199;  Lane,  3Iod.  Eg.  i.  39).  3.  And 
one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the 
house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be  seen 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or  12  feet 
high  and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with  no  opening 
except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-place, 
is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the 
door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and  hav- 
ing uncovered  it  {e^opv^avres),  let  him  down  into 
the  room  where  our  Lord  was  (llal;\n,  /.  c). 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to   the 
roof  are  often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping  plants. 
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and  the  courts,  especially  tlie  inner  ones,  planted 
with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a  well  or  tank  in  it 
(Ps.  cxxviii.  3;  2  Sam.  xvii.  18;  liusseW,  Aleppo, 
i.  24-,  32  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32  ; 
Views  in  Si/rin,  i.  56\ 


K^'ah  ol  liuuse  in  Laiio.     (L:inf.; 

Besides  the  mandarah,  there  is  sometimes  a  second 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
Kd'ah,  fitted  with  dceivdns,  and  at  the  corners  of 
these  rooms  poitions  taken  off  and  enclosed  form 
retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39  ;  Kussell,  i.  31,  33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments,  hareem,  harem  or 


haram  ( 


*jp.  and    ^ 


,  secluded,  or  prohibited. 


with  which  may  be  compared  the  Hebrew  Armon 
jID'IN,  Stanley,  S.  i^  P.  App.  §82),  are  usually  in 
the  second  court  ;  otherwise  they  foiTn  a  separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  are  above  on 
the  first  floor  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  179,  207 ;  Views  in 
Si/ria,\.56).  Theentiance  to  the  harem  is  crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
belonging  to  the  female  establishment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  Jewish 
habits,  the  privacy  of  the  women's  apartments  may 
possibly  be  indicate!  by  the  " inner  chamber"  ("ITn  ; 
Ta/ji.ie7ov;  cubiculum)  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place 
(1  K.  XX.  30,  xxii.  25  ;  see  Judg.  xv.  1).  Solomon, 
in  his  mauiage  with  a  foieisnei,  mtiodiired    \Ko 


..,-4Wfti»f 


^;,6.  sSif^ 
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foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  was  caiTied 
farther  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  vii.  8 ;  2  K. 
xxiv.  15.  [Women.]  The  haiem  of  the  Persian 
monarch  (D''K'J  TT"]! ;  '6  yvvaiKdiv ;  domus  femi- 
narum)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ii.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  Ka'ah  forms 
the  most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
answers  to  the  innpifov,  which  was  often  the 
"  guest-chamber  "' (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13,  ix. 
37^^,  XX.  8;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  154).  The 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one  or 
two  feet,  and  fonn  a  kiosk  oi'  latticed  chamber,  the 
ceilings  of  which  are  elaboratelv  ornamented  (Lane, 
i.  27  ;  Kussell,  i.  102;  Burckhardt,  Trav.i.  190). 
Such  may  have  been  the  "  chamber  in  the  wall  " 
(HvP ;  iiTvepcfov ;  coenaculum ;  Gesen.  p.  1030) 

made,  or  rather  set  apart  for  Elisha,  by  the  Shu- 
nemite  woman  (2  K.  iv.  10,  11).  So  also  the 
"summer  parlour"  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  20,  23, 
but  see  Wilkinson,  i.  11), the  "loft"  ofthe  widow  of 
Zarephath  ( 1  K .  xvii .  1 9) .  The  "  lattice  "  ( HD  3^ ; 
SiKTvooThi' ;  cancelli)  through  which  Ahaziah  fell, 
perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of  this  kind 
(2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  "  third  loft"  {rpiffTfyoi') 
from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx.  9;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special  bed-rooms 
in  Eastern  houses,  and 
thus  the  room  in  which 
Ishbosheth  was  mni- 
dered  was  probably  an 
ordinary  room  with  a  ' 
deewdn,  on  which  he 
was  sleeping  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  ( 2 
Sam.  iv.  5,  6  ;  Lane, 
i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  dee- 
icdn  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of 
cellars  underneath  foi 
stores  of  all  kinds  (to- 
jUteio,  Matt.  xxiv.  2b; 
Russell,  i.  32). 

The  outer  doors  aie 
closed  with  a  wooden 
lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  di- 
vided from  each  othei 
by  curtains  only  (Lane, 
i.  42  ;  Chardin,  iv. 
123;    Russell,  i.  21). 

There  are  no  chim- 
neys, but  fire  is  made 
when  required  with 
charcoal  in  a  chafing-  ^ 
liish  ;  or  a  fire  of 
wood  might  be  kindled 
111  the  open  court  of 
the  house  (Luke  xxii. 
')5  ;  Russell,  i.  21 ;  Lane,  i.  41 ;  Chardin,  iv.  120). 

Besides  the  mandarah  some  houses  in  Cairo  have 
ui  apartment  called  inak'ad,  open  in  front  to  the 
Kiurt,  with  two  or  more  arches,  and  a  railing ;  and 
I  pillar  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  i.  38). 
it  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of 
file  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace,  that  our 
I  ord  was  being  aiTaigned  hefore  the  High-priest, 
at  the  time  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Peter 
took  place.  He  "turned  and  looked"  on  Peter  as 
he  stood  by  the  tire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56,  61 ; 
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John  xviii.  24),  whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  "hall  I 
of  Judgment,"  the  male' ad.     Such  was  the  "porch 
of  judirment  "  built  by  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  7)  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of  Jlohammed 
Uzbek  ^Ibn  Batata,  Trav.  76,  ed.  Lee). 

Before  quitting  the  interior  of  the  house  we  ma\' 
observe,  that  on  the  dccirdii,  the  corner  is  the  place 
of  honour,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  strangers  (liussell,  i.  27  ; 
Malan,  Tiire  and  Sidon,  38).  The  roofs  of  Eastern 
houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat,  though 
there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the  rooms. 
The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  moitar.  tar.  ashes,  and  sand,  which  in 
time  becomes  very  hard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
ram  is  thus  admitted.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
every  roof  is  provided  with  a  roller,  which  is  set 
at  work  after  rain.  In  many  c;\ses  the  terrace 
roof  is  little  better  than  eaith  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roots  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  13,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxix.  6,  7  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  27  ;  Shaw,  210  ;  Lane, 
i.  27  ;   Robinson,  iii.  39,  44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold purposes,  as  drying  com,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  211  ; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used 
as  places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22  ;  Dan. 
iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ix.  'lb,  26  ;  Job  xxvii.  18  ;  Prov.  xxi. 
9;  Shaw,  211;  Russell,  i.  35;  Chardin,  iv.  116; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  177).  They  were  also  used  as 
pLices  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship 
(Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12  ;  Zeph. 
i.  5  ;  Acts  X.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts  of 
boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops  as 
sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  the 
heat  in  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  IMoham- 
medau  usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  house-top  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  case  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roots  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Bm-ckhardt,  IVav.  i.  191 ;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Christians  at  Aleppo,  in  Russell's  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  communic;ition  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Russell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  house-top  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it  was 
reached  without  entering  any  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt.  xxiv.  17,  x.  27  ;  Luke  xii.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  house-tops  (Is.  xv.  3, 
xxii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  38).  Protection  of  the  roof 
by  parapets  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 
The  parapets  thus  constnicted,  of  which  the  types 
may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  some- 
times of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  fall  through,  or 
over  one  of  these  that  the  injuiy  by  which  Ahaziah 
suffered  is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel  ii.  9). 
In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses  a 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the 
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loof,  and  in  the  fonner  an  open  chamber,  roofed  or 
covered  with  awtiing,  was  sometimes  erected  on  the 
house-top  (Wilkinson,  i.  9  ;  Layaid,  Mo7i.  of  Nin. 
ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  are  usually  no  fire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  of 
raised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in  it  foi- 
fire,  answering  to  the  "  boiling  places  "  (JII^K'SP ; 
/ua7eip€(a;  culinac)  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi.  23;  Lane, 
i.  41  ;  Geseu.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  Am. 
iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probablv  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivoi  v.     [Palack.] 

The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 
house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explain«l 
by  the  fact  of  the  company  being  assembled  on 
tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other,  supported  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement ;  when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would 
fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armour  were  built  and 
furnished  under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).  The 
draught  house  (mX"inO  ;  Koirpdv;  latrinae)  was 
doabtless  a  public  latrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
Eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27  ;   Russell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injmious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  law  (Lev.  xiv. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phi/s.  Geoijr.  of  Pal.  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.v.  Haihcr). 

The  word  71^3  is  prefixed  to  words  constituting 
a  local  name,  as  Bethan)',  Bethhoron,  &c.  In  modern 
names  it  is  represented  by  Beit,  as  Beitlahm. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

HUK'KOK   {ppU  ;     'laKava,    Alex.    'I/caS/c  ; 
Iltwuca),  a  place   on   the   boimdary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.     It 
is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Onomast. 
"Icoc"),  but  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.     By 
i  Hap-Parchi   in   1320,  and  in   our  own  times  by 
Wolcott  and  by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  reco- 
vered in    Yakuk,  a  village    in   the   mountains  of 
Kaphtali,   west  of  the   upper  end  of  the   Sea  of 
I  Galilee,  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the 
j  head  of  Wady-el-Ai)Vjd.     An  ancieut  Jewish  tra- 
I  dition  locates  here  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz, 
j  in  B.  Tudela.  ii.  421;  Schwarz.  182;  Robinson, 
iii.  81,  82.  [G.] 

HU'KOK  (pplH;  ^  'A/ca/c,  Alex.  'landK ; 
Ifitcac),  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  vi.  75  is  sub- 
stituted for  Helkath  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  Ger- 
shonite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh.  xxi. 

HUL  (7in  ;  "OuA),  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geogiaphical 
position  of  the  people  whom  he  represents,  is  not 
well  decided.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §4)  and  Jerome 
fix  it  iu  Armenia ;  Schulthess  {Parad.  p.  262)  on 
etymological  giounds  (as  though  the  name  =  ?in, 
sand)  proposes  the  southern  part  of  Jlesopotamia  ; 
von  Bohlen  {Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  249)  places  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chaldaea.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  district  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  names  Ard-el-HuIeh,  a  district 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Merom  ;  OvKada,  a  town 
noticed   by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.   10,  §3),  between 
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Galilee  and  'Irachonitis ;  (iolan,  and  its  modern 
t'orm  Djanldii,  bear  some  affinity  to  the  original 
name  of  I/ul,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be  written, 
Chul.  _  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUL'DAH  ir]lir\ :  "OASav  ;  Olda),  a  pro- 
phetess, whose  husband  Shallum  was  kepi)er  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  time  of  king  Josiah,  and  who 
dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Rosenmiiller  ad  Zcph.  i.  10) 
of  Jerusalem.  While  Jeremiah  was  still  at  Ana- 
thoth,  a  young  man  unknown  to  tame,  Huldah  was 
the  most  distinguished  person  for  prophetic  gifts  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  to  her  that  Josiah  had  re- 
course when  Hilkiah  found  a  book  of  the  law,  to 
procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii. 
14;   2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HUM'TAH  (nOpn  ;  Eu^aci,  Alex.  XajUyuara  ; 
Athmatha),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  in  the 
mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
54).  It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(see  Oiioinasticon,  "Ammatha"),  nor  has  it  since 
hieii  identified.  There  is  some  reseml)lance  between 
ohe  name  and  that  of  Kimath  (Kifid6),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31.  [G.j 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practised,  indicrtte  the  various  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extemiina- 
tion  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state ; 
as  an  amusem.ent,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state. 
In  the  former,  pereonal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  qualities  which  elevate  a  man 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  and 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
.'^cribed  as  a  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  X.  9),  while  Ishmael,  the  p-.ogenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  tamed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field"  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  be  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chace  is  particularly  noticed  ;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §3), 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  country  (^Ant.  xv. 
7,  §7)  which  abounded  with  stags,  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a  day  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great  zest ;  they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(VVilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  215  ;  Xen.  C//- 
rop.  i.  4,  §5,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes 
subjects  for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
and  even  the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The    Hebrews,   as   a   pastoral   and   agi'icultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  density  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  tlie  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,   particularly    those   affecting   food,  all  i 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting;  j 
and  perhajis  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were  I 
recorded  with  the  same  object.     There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine ;  on  their  entrance  into  the  | 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii,  29);  the  utter  destruction  ofi 
tlieni  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the  I 
Mosaic  law  (l]x.  xxiii.  11 ;   Lev.  xxv.  7).     Some  of  i 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a  late  period,  as  lions  | 
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( Ju.lg.  xiv.  5  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ; 

1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34  ; 

2  K.  ii.  24) ;  jackals  ( Judg.  xv.  4)  and  foxes 
(Cant.  ii.  15)  were  also  numerous;  hart,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii.  15;  1  K.  iv.  23)  foi-med 
a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
preserved  in  enclosures.  The  manner  of  catching 
these  animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall 
(^^£^'),  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ;  Ez. 
xix.  4,  8)  ;  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (HE),  which  was 
set  under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of 
the  animal  (Piov.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9) ;  or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net, 
of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  Ii.  20,  A.  V.  "wild  bull,")  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net.]  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from 
the  descriptions  in  Virgil  {Aen.  iv.  121,  151  ff., 
X.  707  ff.) ;  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow 
vallej',  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hunters 
and  then  despatched  either  with  bow  and  an-ow,  or 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  generally  such  as  was  adapted  for  food 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  out 
the  blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animals  (Lev. 
-xvii.  13). 

Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exercised 
in  catching  them.  The  following  were  the  most 
approved  methods.  (1.)  The  trap  (HS),  which 
consisted  of  two  paits,  a  net,  strained  over  a  frame, 
and  a  stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ;  the  stick 
or  springe  was  termed  JJ'pIO  (Am.  iii.  5,  "  gin;"  Ps. 
Lxix.  22,  '■  trap  ") ;  this  was  the  most  usual  method 
(Job  xviii.  9;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Prov.  vii.  23).  (2.) 
The  snare  (D''?3^,  from  DJDV,  to  braid;  Job  r\-iii. 
9,  A .  V.  "  robber,"),  consisting  of  a  cord  (7311,  Job 
xviii.  10  ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  net, 
which  probably  resembled  those  used  in  Egypt, 
consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  net- 
vi'ork  was  strained,  and  so  arianged  that  they  could 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  cord :  the  Hebrew  names 
are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26,  27 — a  cage  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction  (3-1 73)— was  filled  with  birds, 
which  acted  as  decoys ;  the  door  of  the  cage  was 
kept  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  as  a  springe 
(n^nCJ'D),  and  closed  suddenly  with  a  clap  (whence 
pei-haps  the  term  c'luh)  on  the  entrance  of  a  bird. 
The  partridge  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  decoy 
(Ecclus.  xi.  30).  [W.  L.  B.]' 

HUP'HAM(DQ-in  ;  LXX.  omits  in  both  JISS. ; 
Hiipham),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  family 
{Mishpachah)  of  the  Huphamites  (Num.  xxvi. 
39).  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  and  1  Chr.  vii.  tiio 
name  is  given  as  Hl'ppim,  which  sec. 

HUPTAH  (nSn  ;  b  'Oir^a,  Alex.  'Op<pa.  ; 
Hoppha),  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  24 
courses  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

HUP'PIM  (D''Sn;  Gen.  xlvi.  21;  1  Chr. 
vii.  12  ;  omitted  in  LXX.,  but  Cod.  Alex,  has  '0<pt 
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■  kinss  "  CD^O  ;  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §1, 


filv  iu  Gen. ;  'Att^Iv,  and  in  Cod.  Alex.  'AtfeiV, 

1  Chr.  vil.  12 — the  former  is  the  correct  foiin,  if,  '  ^affiXels)  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam 

as  we  read  iu  Num.  xxvi.  39,  the  name  was  Hup-  ,  after  the  "matter  of  Feor"  (Num.  xxxi.  8).     In  a 

ham;    Hujj/iam  and  O/Vii'/n),  head  of  a  Benjamite  ]  i^ter  mention  cf  them   (Josh.   xiii.  21)   they  are 

family.     According   to  the  text  of  the  LXX.   ii 

Gen.,  a  sou  of  Bela  [Bela  ;  Becher]  ;  but  1  Chr 

vii.  12  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or  In  (ver 


J),  who  was  one  of  the  five  sous  of  BeLa.  Accord- 
ine  to  Num.  xxvi.  the  Huphamites  were  one  of  the 
orit^inal  families  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The 
sister  of  Huppim  married  into  the  tribe  of  Mauas- 
seh,  1  Chr.  vii.  15.  [A.  C.  H.] 


HUR(n-in;  ffiir).  1.  (-"np;  Joseph,  ^apos). 
A  man  who  is  mentioned  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Amalek  at 
Kephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with  Aaron  he 
stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
iu  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family  of 
Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  Tlie 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  ;is  preserved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  in.  2, 
§4),  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and 
(iii.  6,  §1)  that  he  was  identical  with 

2.  C^P)-   The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief 
artificer  of  the  tabernacle — "  son  of  Uri,  son  of  Hur, 
— of  the  tribe  of  Judah"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30, 
xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on  each 
occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  i.  5).     In  the  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah   in   1  Chr.  the   pedigree  is 
more  fully  preserved.     Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez.     He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  Ephrath  (ii. 
19,  20  ;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  .50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father,  besidfs  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  tiiree  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur's  connexion  with   Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,   for   he   himself  is   emphatically 
called  "  Abi-Bethlehem  " — the  "father  of  Beth- 
lehem"  (iv.  4).     Certainly   Beth-lehem  enjoyed, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  a  traditional  reputation 
for  the   arts   which   distinguished  his   illustiious 
grandson.     Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary 
(Targ.  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers 
were  still  lingeiing  there  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  Bethlehem  in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  19  and  iv.  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  with  Miriam  :  but 
tliis  ^YouM  be  to  contradict  the  more  trustworthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  {Quacst.  Hcbr. 
in  Paralip.),  Jerome  oveilooks  the  fact  that  the  five 
persons  there  named  as  "  sons"  of  Judah  are  really 
members  of  successive  generations  ;  and  he  attempts, 
as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of  tliem  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons  of  the 
patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another  name  for 
Onan. 

3.  (Oup  ;  Joseph.  Oupijs).   The  fourth  of  the  five 


called  "  princes"  (*X''C3)  of  Midian  and  "dukes" 
(''3''P3  ;  not  the  word  commonly  rendered  "  duke," 
but  probably  with  the  force  of  dependence,  see  Keil 
ad  loc. ;  LXX.  ivapa)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
No  further  light  can  be  obtained  as  to  Hur. 

4.  {'Soip).  Father  of  Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  the  environs  C^^Q,  A.  V.  "part")   of 

Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

5.  The  "son  of  Hur" — Ben-Chur — was  com- 
missariat officer  for  Solomon  in  Blount  Ephraim 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  give  the 
word  Ben  both  in  its  original  and  its  translated 
form  (BeeV — Alex.  BeV — v'lh^  ''^p)<  ^  not  infrequent 
custom  with  them.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §3) 
has  Ovpris  as  the  name  of  the  officer  himself.  The 
Vulg.  (Benhur)  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  turn 
followed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  form  is  observed  in  giving  the 
names  of  no  less  than  five  out  of  the  twelve  officers 
in  this  list.  [G.] 

HU'RAI  (n-in  ;  Ovpl ;  H'trai),  one  of  David's ' 
guard — Hurai  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash — according 
to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  cata- 
logue of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  R  is  changed  to  D,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  name  stands  as  HiDDAi. 
Kennicott  has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  readings  of  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  decides  in  favour  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine 
name  [Dissert.  194). 

HU'KAM,  1.  (Dn:in  ;  Ovpdfx,  Alex.  'Im/x ; 
Hiiram),  a  Benjamite  ;  son  of  Bela,  the  first-born 
of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 

2.  The  foiTU  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — and 
elsewhere  given  as  HiRAM — appears  in  Chronicles, 
(a).  At  the  time  of  David's  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  oi-iginal 
Hebrew  text  (DITIj  ;  but  in  the  marginal  correc- 
tion of  the  Jliisorets  {Keri)  it  is  altered  to  Huram 
(DTiri),  the  form  which  is  maintained  in  all  its 
other  occurrences  in  these  books.  The  LXX.  Xeipafi, 
Vulg.  Hiram,  and  Targum,  all  agree  with  the  Cetib. 
{b ).  At  the  accession  of  Solomon  ( 2  Chr.  ii.  3, 1 1, 12  ; 
viii.  2, 18  ;  ix.  10,  21 :  in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xtpd/x,  Alex.  Xeipafj.,  Vulg.  Hiram). 

3.  The  same  change  occms  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  aiiificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places :  2  Ghr.  ii.  13  ;  iv. 
11,  16.  In  the  lirst  and  last  of  these, a  singular 
title  is  given  him — the  word  Ab,  "fother" — "  Hu- 
ram my  father,""  and  "Huram  his  father."  No 
doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  according  to  the  simihu-  custom  of  the 
people  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.*"  There  also 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  follow  the  tbi-m  Hiram. 


"  The  A.  V.  of  2  Chr.  ii.  13  renders  the  words  "  of  I  me  a  father  unto  Pharaoh."  Compare  also  1  JIacc. 
Huram  my  father's,"  meaning  the  late  king;  but  I  xl.  32  ;  where  note  the  use  of  the  two  terms  "  cousin  " 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  will  well  bear  {avryemj';,  ver.  31)  and  "father"  (32).  Somewhat 
the  rendering  given  above.  j  analogous,  too,   is  the  use  of  terms  of  relationship 

'■  Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  is  '  • — •"  brother,"  "  cousin" — in  legal  and  official  docu- 
Joseph's  expression  (Gen.  xlv.  8),  "  God  hath  made  :  ments  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
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Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13.     In  the  latter 
he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau. 

2.  DK'n  («.  e.  Chusshim  ;  'Aawix,  Alex.  'AtrJ/S  ; 
Hasini),  a  member  of  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12)  ;  and  here  again  apparently  (as  the 
text  now  stands)  the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  sons 
(Bene)  of  Aher."  (See  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Hdhuch. 
ad  loc.) 

3.  D''K>-')n,  and  D*'^!!  ;  'D-fflv,  Alex,  'nci'/i ; 
ffusim,  but  in  ver.  11  Mehusim,  by  inclusion  of 
the  Hebrew  pailicle).  The  name  occurs  again  in 
the  genealogy  of  Benjamin,  but  there  as  that  of 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8), 
and  the  mother  of  two  of  his  sons  (11).  In  this 
case  the  plural  significance  of  the  name  is  not 
alluded  to. 

HUSKS.  The  word  Keparla,  which  our  ti  ans- 
lators  have  rendered  by  the  general  term  "  husks  " 
(Luke  .XV.  16),  describes  really  the  fi-uit  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  tree,  viz.:  the  carob  or  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  Greek  name),  varying 
in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  about  a  finger's 
breadth,  or  rather  more.  These  pods,  containing  a 
thick  pithy  substance,  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  were 
eaten  ;  and  afforded  food  not  only  for  cattle  (Mishn. 
Shahh.  24,  §2),  and  particularly  pigs  (Colum.  R.  11 . 
vii.  9),  bat  also  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123  ;  Juv.  si.  58).  The  same 
uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present  day ;  as  the  tree 
readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a  convenient  mode  of 
feeding  pigs.  The  tree  is  also  named  St.  John's 
Bread,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Baptist  lived  upon 
its  fruit  in  the  wilderness.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUZ  (t^-iy,  i.  e.  Uz,  in  which  form  the  name  is 
uniformly  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. :  Oyf,  Ales, 
"ni ;  Hus),  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (Gen. 
.xxii.  21.     [Buz;  Uz.] 

HUZ'ZAB  (3-'i*n ;  rj  virSffTacris ;  miles  cap- 
tivus),  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 
(Buxtorfs  Lexicon  ad  voc.  H^if),  was  the  queen  of 
Nineveh  at  the  time  when  Xaluim  delivered  his 
prophecy.  This  view  appears  to  be  followed  in 
our  vei-sion  (Xah.  ii.  7),  and  it  has  been  recently 
defended  by  Ewald.  Most  modern  expositors,  how- 
ever, incline  to  the  belief  tliat  Huzzab  here  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  the  Hophal  of  the  verb 
Z1V3  (see  Buxtorf,  as  above;  Gesenius,  Lex.  p. 
903),  and  this  is  allowed  as  possible  by  the  ;dter- 
native  rendering  in  the  margin  of  our  English 
Bible — "  that  which  was  established."  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  understand- 
in(f  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  all  Huzzab  may  really  be  a  proper  name. 
That  a  Xinevite  queen  otherwise  unknown  should 
suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed  exceedingly  un- 
likely ;  lor  we  cannot  grant  to  Ewald  that  "  the 
Ninevite  queens  were  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  the 
kings."  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word 
should  not  be  a  geographic  term — an  equivalent  or 
representative  of  Assyria,  which  the  prophet  m- 
tends  to  threaten  with  captivity.  Huzzab  may 
mean  "  the  Zab  country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east 
of  the  Tigiis,  watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Znb 
rivers  {Zah  Ala  and  Zah  Asfal),  the  A-diab-^ne 

'  Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  adduced  by  Knobel  ad  loc.  as  a    Anah  is  given  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the  word  Bene 
parallel  case  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a  daughter  of    covers  both. 


HU'KI  (n-in;  'I5at  Alex.  'A5ai;  Huri),  a 
Gadite ;  father  of  Abihail,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe 
(1  Chr.  V.  14). 

HUSBAND.     [Marriage.] 

HU'SHAH  (n^-in  ;  'ntrai/ ;  Hosa),  a  name 
which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4) — "  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may 
well  be  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Etam,  Gedor, 
Beth-lehem,  and  others,  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceetling  verses  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  since  it  occurs  no  where  else.  For 
a  patronymic  possibly  derived  from  this  name  see 

HUSIIATHITE. 

HUSH'AI  C^-IH:  Xovai,  LXX.  and  Joseph.; 
Chusai),  an  Archite,  i.  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant  of 
a  place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff'.,  x^d.  16  If.). 
He  is  called  the  "  friend  "  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37  ; 
in  1  Chr.  x.xvii.  33,  the  word  is  rendered  "com- 
panion ;"  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §2  :  the  LXX. 
has  a  strange  confusion  of  Archite  and  apx^eralpos 
=  chief  friend).  To  him  David  confided  the  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Absalom.  His  advice  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel,  and  speedily  brought  to  pass 
the  ruin  which  it  meditated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  16),  was  the  famous  coun- 
sellor of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  probably 
no  longer  living  ;  at  any  rate  his  office  was  filled  by 
another  (comp.  ver.  5).  [Archite.]    [T.  E.  B.] 

HU'SHAM  {nfn,  in  Chi-on.  DC'-IH ;  'Aa-iifi, 
'AaSfjL ;  Hiisam),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  befoie 
the  institution  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
34,  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described  as 
"  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanite  ;"  and  he 
succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in  their 
addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with  that 
patriarch. 

HU'SHATHITE,  THE  (TlL^'rin,  and  twice 
in  Chron.  Tlt^nn  ;  6  'A(TTaTw0i,  Ovaadi,  2ou- 
ffaOi;  de  Husati,  Husathites),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard.  1.  Sibbechai 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11). 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (probably)  the  de- 
scendants of  Zerah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So  far 
this  is  in  accordance  with  a  connexion  between  this 
and  Hushah,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  place,  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  Josephus,  however  (^?ii.  vii. 
12,  §2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a  Hittite. 

2.  JIebuxnai  (2  Sam.  .xxiii.  27).  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a  mere  con-uption  of 
Sibbechai. 

HU'SHOI,  1.  (W^n  ;  'Aa6fi ;  Ilusim).  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  23,  "  the  children  CJZ)  of  Dan"  are 
said  to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural, 
as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual,  which 
perhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
plural*  in  "children."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi. 
the  name  is  changed  to  Shuiiam. 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions of  the  recognition  of  Joseph,  and  of  .Jacob's 
burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Midi-ash  in  Weil's  Bib.  Legends,  88  note,  and  the 


HYAENA 

of  the  geogiTiphers.  This  province  — the  most  va- 
luable part  of  Assyria — might  well  stand  for  Assy- 
ria itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny 
(//.  N.  V.  1'2)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  The  name 
Zab,  as  applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very 
ancient,  being  found  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.  [G.  R.] 

HYAEXA.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzdhua  (y-IQV)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a  "  hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
'•  speckled  bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymolo- 
gical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hyaena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  mstance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hyaenas,"  Aquila  ; 
Neh.  xi.  34:).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe 
the  hyaena  by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which 
tzahua  is  one  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §119).  The  opi- 
nions of  Bochai-t  fyHieroz.  ii.  163)  and  Gesenius 
i^Ti'ies.  p.  1149)  are  in  favour  of  the  same  -tnew  ; 
nor  could  any  room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not 
for  the  word  ait  (tD^J? ;  A.  V.  "bird")  connected 
with  it,  which  in  all  other  passages  refers  to  a  bird. 
The  hyaena  was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  i.  213,  225):  it  must  therefore  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally 
common  in  Palestine.*  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far 
below  the  lion  in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8) :  the 
hyaena  fully  answers  to  this  description.  Though 
cowardly  in  his  natm-e,  he  is  very  savage  when  once 
he  attacks,  and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that 
he  can  crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Living- 
stone's Travels,  p.  600).     [Zeboim.]      [W.  L.  BT] 

HYDASTES  ('TSoo-Trrjs),  a  river  noticed  in 
Jud.  i.  6,  in  connexion  with  the  Euphi'ates  and 
Tigiis.  It  is  uncertain  what  river  is  refeiTed  to ; 
the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India  (the  Jelum  of 
the  Panja)  is  too  remote  to  accord  with  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susiana.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HYMENAE'US  ('T/xeVaios),  the  name  of  a 
person  occurring  twice  in  the  con-espondence  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed 
with  Alexander,  and  with  him  "  delivered  to  Satan, 
that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  "  ( 1  Tim. 
i.  20)  ;  and  the  second  time  classed  with  Philetus, 
and  with  him  charged  with  having  "  erred  concern- 
ing the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already,"  and  thereby  "  overthrown  the  faith  of 
some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  latter  expres- 
sions, coupled  with  "  the  shipwi-eck  of  faith  "  at- 
tributed to  Hymenaeus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19;,  surely  warrant  our  understand- 
ing both  passages  of  the  same  person,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the 
two  letters.  When  the  first  was  written  he  had 
already  made  one  proselyte ;  before  the  second 
was  penned  he  had  seduced  another  :  and  if  so,  the 
only  points  further  to  be  considered  are,  the  error 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him. 

I.  The  eiTor  attributed  to  him  was  one  that  had 
been  in  pai-t  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  fi-e- 

»  Prof.  Stanley  records  [S.  ^  P.  p.  162wofe)  that 
the  only  wild  animal  he  saw  in  Palestine  was  a 
hyaena. 
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quently  been  revived  since  with  additions.  Wliat 
initiation  w;is  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,»science  tc  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  that  "knowledge  "  (yvu- 
(TLs)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  things  (a-KOKardcTTacns, 
V.  Heyne  ad  Vu-g.  Eel.  iv.  5,  comp.  Aen.  vi.  745)  : 
so  there  was  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Matt. 
xix.  28),  "a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Al- 
ford  ad  loc. ;  Rev.  xxi.  1),  "  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  Messiah  or  Christ "  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Rev.  vii.) 
—and  herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coin- 
cided— unequivocally  pi-opounded  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
here  with  this  remar-kable  difference,  namely,  that, 
in  a  great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future 
— the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in 
perfection  eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21).  "He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15).  "He  that  is  bom  of  God  cannot 
sin,"  said  St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  like- 
wise two  deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul 
to  and  from  sin  (John  iii.  3-8),  "  the  hour  which 
now  is "  (ibid.  v.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Aug.  De 
Civ.  Dei,  XX.  6) ;  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and 
from  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44 ;  also  John  v.  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doc- 
trme  of  the  resun-ection  of  the  body  was  found  to 
involve  immense  difficulties  even  in  those  early  days 
(Acts  xvii.  32  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  35 :  how  keenly  they 
were  pi-essed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
xxii.  12,  et  seq.) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
so  great  a  predisposition  in  the  then  current  philo- 
sophy (not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
it  was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  the  spuitual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, . 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  connexion  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  first  en'ors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hy- 
menaeus was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on  the 
spread  when  St.  John  wrote ;  and  his  grand-disciple, 
St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a  voluminous  work  against 
them  {Adv.  Haer.').  A  good  account  of  their  full 
development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  E.  //.,  Per.  I. 
Div.  I.  §44,  et  seq. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him — 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence 
(see  Corn,  a  Lapide  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5),  that  the  "  deliv- 
ering to  Satan"  is  a  mere  synonym  for  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication.  Such  can  hardly  be  the 
case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extraordinary 
prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  aiTogated.  Even 
the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set  apart  to  them 
ever  since.  The  shaking  oft'  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  a  city  that  would  not  receive  them  (St.  Matt. 
X.  14),  even  though  the  same  injunction  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seventy  (St.  Luke  x.  11),  and 
which  St.  Paul  Ibund  it  necessiuy  to  act  upon  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry  (Acts  xiii.  51,  and 
xviii.  6),  has  never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  "  Anathema,"  says  Bingliam,  "  is 
a  word  that  occurs  fiequently  in  the  ancient  canons " 
{Antiq.  xvi.  2,  16),  but  the  form  "  Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha  "  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ventured  upon 
since  St.  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles 
liejded  all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem 
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to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in 
inflicting  them, — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be 
continued  when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apos- 
tolical age  had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
both  fell  down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts 
V.  5  and  lu)  ;  two  words  from  the  same  lips, 
"  Tabitha,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the 
dead  (ibid.  ix.  40).  St.  Paul's  first  act  in  enteiing 
upon  his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
with  blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid, 
ix.  17,  and  xiii.  11)  ;  while  soon  afterwards  we  read 
of  his  heahng  the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xiv.  8). 
Even  apart  fi-om  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitiitions  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established  : 
"  For  this  aiuse  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  (iKavoi,  in  the  former  case 
it  is  TToWol)  sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  .Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  de- 
scribed 1  K.  xxii.  19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10  :  Luke  iv.  13  says,  "  departed 
from  Him  for  a  season" )\  and  "a  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sent  to  bullet"  the  very  Apostle  whose 
act  of  delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now 
under  discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers 
over  the  world  of  spirits  were  authoritatively  con- 
veyed by  our  Lord  to  His  immediate  followers  (to 
the  Twelve,  Luke  is.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  connected 
with  its  exercise,  which  the  Apostle  supplies  himself. 
1 .  That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  solemn  autho- 
ritative sentence,  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  2.  That  it  was 
never  exercised  upon  any  without  the  Church : 
"them  that  are  without  God  judgeth"  (ibid.  v.  13), 
he  says  in  express  terras.  3.  That  it  was  "  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,"  i.  e.  some  bodily  visita- 
tion. 4.  That  it  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
olfender;  that  "his  s])irit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (ibid.  v.  5) ;  and  that  "  he 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  while  upon  earth 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  5.  That  the  Apostle  could  in  a 
given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such  sentence 
in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  "  delivering  to  Safcm  "  may 
resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 
Nor  again  does  St.  Paul  himself  deliver  to  Satan 
all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
"  not  even  to  cat"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).  See  an  able 
review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Autiq. 
vi.  2,  15.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HYMN.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
version  of  the  0.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  V.  19  ;  Col.  iii.  16) ;  though  in  the  original  of 
the  latter  the  derivative  verb  occurs  in  three  places 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30  ;  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26  ;  Acts  xvi. 
25  ;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ  it 
freely  in  ti'anslating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  Lex. 
vfivos).      In  fact  the  word  does   not  seem  to  have 
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had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning ;  and 
they  ciilled  the  Heb.  book  of  Tehillim  the  book  of 
Psalms,  not  of  Hymns.  Accordingly  the  word 
psalm  had  for  the  later  Jews  a  definite  meaning, 
while  the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its 
application,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should 
be  produced,  the  name  of  hymn,  not  being  em- 
ba)-rassed  by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready 
to  associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  actually 
the  case.    • 

Among  Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm ;  a  different 
conception  in  thought,  a  diflerent  type  in  com- 
position. There  is  some  dispute  about  the  hymn 
sung  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Last  Supper  ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have 
been  the  Hallel,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  liymn 
IS  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  successively, 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  exercise 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metncal  as  well  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
have  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered  ;  but 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metie,  and  therefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  w;is  theii'  song  that  their  fellow-prisoners 
heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what  we  mean 
by  singing,  and  not  raeiely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is  re- 
mai'kable  that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  in  the 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "  psalms,  fuid 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  metres,  would  take  root  m  the  afi'ections 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  tune ;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  in  Syria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for  Greece  had  but 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pref.  vol.  v. 
Op.  Eph.  Syr.),  the  Syrian  hymnographers  revelled 
in  the  varied  luxury  of  their  native  music;  and 
the  result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the 
HjTnn,  as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesanes, 
Harmonius,  and  Ephrem  Syrus.  In  Greece  the 
eight  tunes  which  seem  to  ha\e  satisfied  the  exi- 
gencies of  church-music  were  probably  accommo- 
dated to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  being  wedded  to 
a  particular  tune;  an  arrangement  to  which  we 
can  observe  a  tendency  in  the  Directions  about 
tunes  and  measures  at  the  end  of  om-  English, 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  German  hymnology,  where  certain  an- 
cient tunes  are  lecognised  as  models  for  the  metres 
of  later  compositions,  and  their  names  are  always 
prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  common  use. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  models 
the  Greek  hymnogi-aphei-s  chose  to  work  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  •  hyinn  had 
already  acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  forms  of  the  Gi-eek 
hymn   were  various.      The   Homeric    and    Orphic 
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liymiis    were   written   in   the   epic   style,  and   in  I  CM.  and  L.M.  of  our   modem  hymns;  many  of 
hexameter  verse.     Their  metre  was  not  adaptetl  for    which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations. 


sinking  ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  have  been 
recited,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  find  a  sufficient  variety 
of  metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  early  hymn-writei  s.  The  dithyramb, 
with  its  development  into  the  di-amatic  cliorus, 
was  sutiiciently  connected  with  musical  traditions 
to  make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian 
poetry  ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savour 
about  the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it 
appears  in  Clem.  Alex.  pp.  312,  313,  ed.  Potter. 

The  tiist  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to    Syrus,  by  Dr.  Burgess;   Hahn's  Bardesanes.) 
run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor-  '"'^   ^ 

This  was  more  than 


of  Latin  originals.  These  metres  wei-e  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i^ess  ecstatic  than  the  varied  chorus 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  '1  hey 
were  subjective  I'ather  than  objective ;  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding  ; 
and  if  they  contiuiied  less  theology,  they  were  fuller 
of  a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  The- 
saurus Hymwjlogicus,  Halis,  et  Lipsiae,  1841-1855  ; 
Lateinische  ffyinnen,  &c.,  by  F.  G.  Mone  ;  Gesdwje 
Cliristlicher  Vorzeit,  by  C.  Foitlage,  Berlin,  1844 ; 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  by  R.  C.  Trench ;  Ephrem 


shippers  of  the  old  religion 
an  impulse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  neces- 
sity.    The  new  spirit  was  strong ;  but  it  had  two 
limitations :    the  difficulty   of  conceiving   a   new 
musico-poetical  literature ;  and  the  quality  so  pe- 
culiar to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heart 
after  the  heatl  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.     The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life ;  and  the  exile  from  his  ancient 
faith  would  delight  to  heai'  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.     Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  laboured  to  show  that  the  re- 
verse was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian 
shrank  with  horror  from  the  sweet,  but  polluted, 
enchantments  of  his   unbelieving  state.     We  can 
only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be 
the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  hymns.     When 
old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired 
not  only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  humanity, 
it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
for  ever  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to 
the  ancient  world.     And  so  it  was  broken ;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  nnassociated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  lai'gely  asso- 
ciated with  the  heathen  drama,  obtained  an  ascend- 
ant m  the  Christian  church.      In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 
allusion  is  made  to  improvised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion   would  pro- 
bably assume  the  dithyrambic  fonn.     But  attempts 
have  been  made   to   detect   fragments  of  ancient 
hymns  conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph. 
V.  14;  Jam.  i.  17  ;  Rev.  i.  8  fl'.,  xv.  3.     These  pre- 
tended fragments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
likelihood  be  referred  to  the  swing  of  a  prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.     It 
was  in  the  Latin  chiuch    that   the   trochaic   and 
iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  ac- 
quired the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  tinish 
As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  super- 
seded the  accentual  hexameters ;    they  were  used 
mnemonically  against  the  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodiauus  and  Augustine.    The  introduction 
of  hymns  into  the  Latin  cliurch  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Ambrose.     But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East:  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results  ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymno- 
graphers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  have  continued  to 
hold  their  gi'ound,  and  are  in  fact  the  7's,  S.M. 


[T.  E.  B.] 

HYSSOP  (niTN,  ezoh;  vtrawtrus).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  ditierences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botanists 
was  thought  by  Casaubon  "  adeo  difficilis  ad  ex- 
plicandum,  nt  videatur  Esias  expectandus,  qui  certi 
aliquid  nos  doceat."  Had  the  botanical  works  of 
Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  vffcrwn-os  is  the' 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ezob,  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  vacrooiros  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  (S.  S{  P. 
21  note),  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
vffffwTzos  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to 'the  Satureia  Graeca  and  the  S.  Juliana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daiibeny  (Led.  on  Bom. 
Husbandry,  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thymbra  spicata, 
but  this  conjecture  is  disnpproved  of  by  Kiihn 
{Comm.  in  Diosc.  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Origanum  Aegyptiacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syriacuni 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  0.  Sinyniaeum.  The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyssop,  opeivij  and  KtiirevT-f}, 
and  gives  ireffaKefj.  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudists  make  the  same  distinction  between 
the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden  -plant  used  for  food. 
The  ezob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22) ;  it  was  employed  in 
the  purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  six.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent 
qualities,  or  from  its  being  associated  with  the 
purificatory  services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  "purge  me  with  etob"  (Ps.  li,  7).  It 
is  described  in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  In  John  xix.  29  the  phrase  ixrardnrtf  irepi- 
64vTes  corresponds  to  irepiOels  KoAaju^  in  Jlatt. 
xxvii.  48  ;md  Maik  xv.  3ij.     If  therefore  KoKdixcp 
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fabulist,  and  the  ezoh  of  1  K.  iv.  33  (Hitzig,  Die 
Spriiche  Salomo's,  EM.  §2). 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Joum.  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  viii.  193-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  questiou. 
Dr.  Iv..  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
an-ived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.     The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asitf, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears    considerable    resemblance    to  the 
Hebrew.     It  is  found   in  Lower  Egypt  (Forskal, 
Flor.  Eg.-Arab. ;    Plin.    xiii.   44).      Burckhardt 
{Trav.  in  Syr.  536)  mentions  the  aszef  as  a  tree 
of  frequent  occun-ence  in  the  valleys  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  "  the  bright   green   creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  "  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  21,  &c.),  and  produces  a  fi'uit  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Felfel  Jibhel,  or 
mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec.  Phytogr.  Afr.  39). 
Dr.  R.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a  species 
of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper-plant.     The 
capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  M.  Bove  {Bel.  d'un 
Voy.  Botan.  en  Eg.,  cjc.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  at 
Gaza,  and  at  Jerusalem.     Lynch  saw  it  in  a  ravine 
near  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  {Exped.  388).     It 
is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the 
ezob  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     With  regard  to  its 
habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on 
walls :    "  quippe    quum   capparis   quoque   seratur 
siccis  maxinie  "  (Piin.  six.  48).     De  CandoUe  de- 
scribes it  as  found  "in  muris  et  rupestribus."   The 
caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  detergent 
qualities.      According  to  Pliny  (xs.  59)  the  root 
was  applied  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  similar  to  the 
leprosy.       Lamarck    {Enc.  Botan.  art.    Caprier) 
says,  "  les  capriers  .  .  .  sont  regardes  comme  .  .  . 
antiscovbutiques."     Finally,  the  caper-plaut  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  in 
length.     Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in  Egypt  as 
"  firmioris  ligni  frutex,"  and  to  this  property  Di-. 
Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identifying  as  he 
does  the  vcrawTrcj)  of  John  xix.  29  with  the  KaXajj-cp 
of  llatthew  and  Mark.     He  thus  concludes  :  "  A 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  some  of  them 
apparently   too  improbable    to   be   united   in   one 
plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  have 
therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to  infer,  what 
I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  that  the  caper-plant  is  the  hyssop 
of  Scripture."     Whether  his  conclusion   is  sound 
or  not,  his  investigations  are  w^ell  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;   but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  setting 
aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may  possibly 


be  the  equivalent  of  ixradiirif,  the  latter  must  be  a 
plant  capable  of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet 
in  length. 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
One  is  called  11TX  simply,  without  any  epithet : 
the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek,  Roman,  wild 
hyssop,  and  hyssop  of  Cochali  (]\Iishna,  Negaim,  xiv. 
6).  Of  these  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  purifications  i  Mishna, 
Parah,  xi.  7).  Maimonides  (de  Vacca  Bufa,  iii.  2) 
says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that 
which  was  used  as  a  condiment.  According  to 
Poi-phyry  (De  Ahstin.  iv.  7),  the  Egyptian  priests 
on  certain  occasions  ate  their  bread  mixed  with 
hyssop;  and  the  zaatar,  or  wild  marjoram,  wth 
w'hich  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  ingi-edient 
in  a  mixture  called  diikkah,  which  is  to  this  day 
used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  200).  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  Maimonides, 
who  wrote  in  Egypt ;  more  especially  as  R.  D. 
Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.),  who  reckons  seven  different 
kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent  the  Arabic  ojC>^, 

zaatar,  origanum,  or  marjoram,  and  the  Gennan 
Dosten  or  Wohlgemuth  (Rosenm.  Handb.).  With 
this  agi-ees  the  Tanchum  Hieros.  MS.  quoted  by 
Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judaeo-Spanish  version,  Ex. 
xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  tomare'des  manojo  de 
origano."  But  Dioscorides  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween origanum  and  hyssop  when  he  describes  the 
leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as  resembling  the 
latter  (cf.  Plin.  xx.  67).  though  it  is  evident  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family.     In  the  Syi'iac  of 

1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by  JLSQ^,  lufo, 
"  houseleek,"  although  in  other  passages  it  is  repre- 
sented by  )^0|,  zufo,  which  the  Arabic  translation 

follows  in  Ps.  li.  9  and  Heb.  ix.  19,  while  in  the 
Pentateuch  it  has  zaatar  for  the  same.  Patrick  (on 
1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion  that  ezoh  is  the  same 
with  the  Ethiopic  azuh,  which  represents  the  hyssop 
of  Ps.  li.  9,  as  well  as  7]5v6afj.ov,  or  mint,  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  23. 

Bochart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some 
plant  like  it  {Bieroz.  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tra- 
dition points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give 
the  name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called 
ja'deh,  which  grows  in  gi-eat  quantities  on  that 
mountain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Bes.  i.  157).  Celsius 
{Hierobot.  i.  423),  after  enumerating  eighteen 
different  plants,  thyme,  southernwood,  rosemaiy, 
French  lavender,  wall  rue,  and  the  maidenhair  fern  \  admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no  reason 


among  others,  which  have  been  severally  identified 
with  the  hyssop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hyssopus 
officinalis,  •'  nisi  velirous  apostolum  coirigere  qui 
Th  21TX  vcTcTunrov  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19."  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  in  John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  and  that  the  two  were  then 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived 
that  he  had  found  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
ezob  in  the  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. Tremellius  and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "  moss." 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  German 
to  trace  a  connexion  between  Aesop,  the  Greek 


for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  ezob  of  the 
Hebrews  may  not  be  found  in  some  one  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries  has 
identified  it.  That  it  may  have  been  possessed  of 
some  detergent  qualities  which  led  to  its  significant 
employment  in  the  purificatory  sei-vice  is  possible ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was  such  as  to  call  into 
action  any  medicinal  properties  by  which  it  might 
have  been  chai'acteiised.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  suffi- 
cient reason  for  departing  from  the  old  inter- 
pretation, which  identified  the  Greek  vffffwnos  with 
the  Hebrew  IITN.  [W.  A.  W.] 
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si:ciiis  to  Jci-ive  iiom  MX,  "  woe,"  oval,  1  Sam.  iv. 

8,  Gesen.  p.  'S9  ;  Ichabod),  tne  sou  of  Phiuehas, 
I  and  gi-andson  of  Eli.  In  giving  birth  to  him  his 
I  mother  died  o."  giief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
I  deaths   of  her   husband   and   father-in-law.      His 


IB'HAR  ("ini''  ;  'E;8edp,  EjSaap,  Badp,  Alex,    brother's  name  was  Ahiali  or  Ahimelech  (1  Sam 
'UBdo,  'UBadp  I  Syr.  Jucobor ;  Jebahar,  Jebaar),    i^'-  -1;  -'"^'-  •^)-  L"-  >*  •  ^  -J 

'■^    r.'.  ^    .- T,       -1    ^-    .., J  :„   ii..  l:_<.„  „„,.(.  Tnn'XTTTT^r   l"T„/,„^.„\     tli..    mnrlnm    h'nni'fih      ii 


one  of  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  lists  ne.\t 
after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v.  15; 
1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5).  Ibhar  was  bora  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  second  of  these  passages  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concuijine.  He 
never  comes  forward  in  the  history  in  person,  nor 
are  there  any  traditions  concerning  him.  For  the 
Genealogy  of  Da%nd's  family  see  David. 

IB'LEAM  {QVhl)  ;  'Ie/3Aad/i,  Alex.  Ba\adfj. ; 
Jchlaam),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  (Heb.  "  daughters")  dependent  on  it  (Judg. 
i.  27).  Though  belonging  to  JIanasseh,  it  appears 
not  to  have  lain  within  the  limits  allotted  to  that 
tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Isaachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  not 
said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  former.  The 
ascent  of  GuR,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  received 
his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu,  was 
"  at  (3j  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
piesent  Jeiiin,  probably  to  the  north  of  it,  about 
where  the  village  Jelama  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Bileam  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathrimmon  in  the  Ust 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bileam  is  probably  a  mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  fomi  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  certain.  [G.] 

IBNEI'AH  (n''n''  ;  'Ujxvad.,  Alex.  'U^vad  ; 
Johania),  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Benjamite,  who  was  a 
chief  m;m  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IBNI'JAH  (n'Ji;"  ;  'Uyivai,  Alex.'  U^avaafC; 
Jehania),  a  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IB'KI  (nij?  ;  'AiSoi,  Alex.  'Cl^U ;  Hehri),  a 
Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chi-, 
xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  king  David,  concerned  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Hebrew." 

IB'ZAN  (lyiN  ;  'AjSaio-o-oy,  Alex.  'Effefiuv; 
Joseph.  'Axpdv-qs  ;  Ahesan),  a  native  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  30  sons  and  30 
daughters,  and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  sent  out  his  daughters  to  as  many  husbands 
abroad.  He  was  buried  at  Bethlehem.  From  the 
non-addition  of  "  Ephratah,"  or  "  Judah,"  after 
Bethlehem,  and  from  Ibzan  having  been  succeeded 
by  a  Zebulonite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
Bethlehem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  15 :  see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7, 
§73).     There  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  the 


ICO'NIUM  CIk6vlov),  the  modern  Konieh,  is 
situated  in  the  western  p;ut  of  an  extensive  plain, 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.     This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lycaonia.     Xe- 
nophon  {Anah.  i.  2,  19)  reckons  Icouium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Fhrygia  ;    but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.     It  was  on  the  gi-eat 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western   coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 
{I.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  {ad  Fum.  iii.  8,  v. 
20,  XV.  4).     When  the  Roman  provincial  system 
was  matured,  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in- 
tersected one  another  at  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia  Alinor.     These  cir- 
cumstances should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district.     Iconium 
was  a  well  chosen  place  for  missionary  operations.^ 
The  Apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in 
company  with  Barnabas ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.     From  that  city  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also ;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  efforts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).     The  results  were 
considerable  both  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  po- 
pulation of  the  place  (ibid.).     We  should  notice  that 
the  working  of  miracles  in  Iconium  is  emphatically 
mentioned  (xiv.   3).     The   intrigues  of  the  Jews 
again  drove  him  away  ;  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lystka  and  Derbe, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lyaionia  (xiv.  6). 
Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium   pursued   him ;    and   at   Lj'stra   he   was 
actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  19).  ..  After 
an   interval,    however,   he   returned  over   the  old 
oTound,  revisiting    Iconium   and   encouraging   the 
chm-ch  which  he  had  foiuided  there  (xiv.  21,  22). 
These  sufferings  and  diiticulties  are  alluded  to  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  11;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  next  visit  to  this  neighbourhood,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  practically  associating 
himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  .\v.  40),  on  his  second 
missionary  circuit ;  and  travelling  through  Cilicia 
(XV.  41 ),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taurus  into 
Lvcaonia,  approached   Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi.  1,  2).    Though  apparently  a 
native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known 
to  the  Christians  of  Iconium  (xvi.  2)  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  circumcision  (xvi.  3)  and  ordina- 
tion (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14,  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  took 
place  there.     On  leaving  Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his 


notion  which  has  been  broached  as  to  the  identity  party  travelled  to  the  N.W. ;  and  tlie  place  is  not 

of  Ibzan  with  Boaz  (TPS).    The  history  of  his  large  mentioned  again  in  the  sacred   narrative  ;   though 

family  is  singulariy  at  variance  with  the  impression  there  is  little  doubt    that  it  was  visited  by  the 

of  Bo;iz  given  us  iii  the  book  of  Ruth.     [A.  C.  H.l  Apostle  again  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  third  circuit 

Tnw'ATjn-n  /-.ii-.-^-*)^    r         »«    «     u       o»  (Acts  xviiL  23).     From  its  position  it  could  not 

ICHABOD  (nnD  ^K,  irom   ^N,  "where?"  )vji  ^  be  an  impoiiant  centre  of  Christian  influence 

equivalent  to   the  negative,  and  HHS,  "glory,"  in  the  early  ages  of  the  chm-ch.     The  curious  apo- 

Gcsen.  p.  79,  "inglorious;"  Oi'ai/Sapxa/Soie,  which  cryphal  legend  of  St.  Thecla,  of  which  Iconium  is 
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the  scene,  must  not  be  entirely  passed  by.  T];e 
"  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclai "  are  given  in  full  by 
Grabe  {Spicil.  vol.  i.),  and  by  Jones  (  On  the  Canon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  353-411).  It  is  natural  here  to  notice 
one  geographical  mistake  in  that  document,  viz., 
that  Lystra  is  placed  on  the  west  instead  of  the 
east.  In  the  declining  i)eriod  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Icouium  was  made  a  colonia.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  became  a  place  of  great  consequence,  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Seljukian  sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  which  are  conspicuous  here, 
and  which  are  described  by  many  travellers.  Konieh 
is  still  a  town  of  considerable  size.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ID'ALAH  (n^Xn^ ;  'UpiX'i',  Alex.  'laSrjAa  ; 
Jedala,  and  Jerala),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  named  between  .Shimron  and  Beth- 
lehem (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  (172),  without 
quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  fi'om  one  of 
the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as  "  Yidalah 
or  Chirii,"  and  would  identify  it  with  the  vil- 
lage "  Kellah  al-Chire',  6  miles  S.W.  of  Semunii." 
Semuniyeh  is  knowai  and  marked  on  many  of  the 
maps,  rather  less  than  3  miles  S.  of  Deit-lahm  ; 
but  the  other  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  has 
evaded  observation.  It  is  not  named  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  [G.] 

ID'BASH  {^^liy^  ;  'U^Us,  Alex.  'lya.^i)s  ; 
Jedobos),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam — "  the 
father  of  Etam  " — among  the  families  of  Judah 
(I  Chr.  iv.  3).  The  Tzelelponite  is  named  as  his 
sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical  one, 
a  majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

ID'DO.  1.  (N^ny:  2a55ci,  Alex.  SaSt^K :  Addo). 
The  father  of  Abinadab,  one  of  Solomon's  monthly 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2.  ('ny;  'AS5(;  Addo).  A  descendant  of  Ger- 
shom,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed 
genealogy  (ver.  41 )  the  name  is  altered  to  Udaiah, 
and  we  there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3.  (IT;;  "iSaat  Alex.  'laSSaf;  Jaddo).  Son 
of  Zechariah,  ruler  {nd(/id)  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  east  of  Jordan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

4.  C'^yN  i.  e.  Ye'doi ;  but  in  the  correction  of 
the  Keri  lHy\  Ye'do  ;  'lo^A,  'ASSii  ;  Addo).  A 
seer  (ntn)  whose  "visions"  (Dltn)  against  Jero- 
boam incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  {^Mklrash,  Gesen.  p. 
357)  relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  22),  and  also  a  book  "  concerning  genealogies," 
in  which  the  acts  of  Kehoboam  were  recoi'ded  (xii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Ghron.  Introd.  §3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Hehr.  in 
2  Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §5, 
'laSoii')  with  the  "Man  of  (iod"  out  of  Judah 
who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  king  (1  K.  xii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2  Chr. 
XV.  1). 

5.  (Nny;  inZech.  nj?;  'ASSoS;  Addo).  The 
grandfather  of  the  pi(ii)luit  Zechariah  (Zech.  i. 
1,  7),  although  in  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
"the  son  of  Iddo "  (Ezr.  v.   1;    vi.    14).     Iddo 
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returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  4),  and  in  the  next  geneiation — -the 
"days  of  Joiakim,"  son  of  Jeshua  (10,  12)^ — his 
house  was  represented  by  Zechariah  (ver.  14). 
In  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  the  name  is  Addo. 

6.  ('nX  ;  Alex.  'AQaveifi ;  Eddo.)  The  chief 
of  those  who  assembled  at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon,  iu  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxcs  Longimanns  B.C.  458.  He  was  one  of 
the  Nethinim,  of  whom  220  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Ezra  to  assist  in  the  Return  to  Judaea  (Ezr.  viii. 
17  ;  comp.  20).  In  the  Apocr.  Esdras  the  name 
is  Saddeus  and  Daddeus.  [G.] 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no 
means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the 
English  equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  those  words  which  iu  them- 
selves indicate  the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  language  against  the  enormities  of 
idolatry.     Such  are — 

1.  ?1X,  avcn,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nought," 
"vanity,"  "iniquity,"  "wickedness,"  "  soiTOW," 
&c., and  once  only  "  idol"  (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition, 
in  a  moral  senge,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  aven  denotes  a  vain,  false,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature  of  idols,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The  character 
of  the  woi-d  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates.  It 
stands  in  parallelism  with  DSN,  ephes  (Is.  xii.  29), 
which,  after  undergoing  various  modifications,  comes 
at  length  to  signify  "nothing;"  with  ?5'1'  ^'^^'^^^ 
"  breath  "  or  "  vapour,"  itself  applied  as  a  term  of 
contempt  to  the  objects  of  idolatrous  reveience 
(Deut.  xxxii.  21  ;  1  K.  xvi.  13;  Ps.  xxxi.  6;  Jer. 
viii.  19,  X.  8);  with  X'lti',  shav,  "  nothingness," 
"  vanity ;"  and  with  "IpC',  sheker,  "  falsehood  " 
(Zech.  X.  2) :  all  indicatiiig  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  is 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  idolatry  in 
general  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  There  is  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Beth- 
aven,  the  great  centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos. 
iv.  15). 

2.  ?VN,  elil,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  a  sense 
akin  to  that  of  IpJi*,  shekei\  "  falsehood,"  with 
which  it  stands  in'  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4,  and 
would  therefore  much  resemble  dvcn,  as  applied  to 
an  idol.  Delitzsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives  it  from 
the  negative  particle  pH,  al,  "die  Nichtigen."  But 
according  to  Fiirst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  it  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  7N,  "  god,"  the  additional  syllable  indi- 
cating the  greatest  contempt.  In  this  case  the 
signification  above  mentioned  is  a  subsidiary  one. 
The  same  authority  asserts  that  the  word  denotes 
a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  (Is. 


IDOL 


rooL 


xix.  3 ;  Jer.  xiv.  14).     It  is  certainly  used  of  the  j  teniptuous  teniis  in    Kz.   xvi.  36, 
idols  of  Nopli  or  Memphis  (Ez.  sxx.  13).    In  strong  |  ex:imple  fp^,   shekets,   "filth,"  ' 

(l'>-..  viii.  lU),  and 
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XX.  8  ;   as  for 
abomination  " 


contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5,  xcvu. 
7 :  the  contrast  probably  being  heightened  by  the 
resemblance  between  elUim,  and  elohiin.  A  some- 
what similar  play  upon  words  is  observable  in  Hab. 
ii.  18,  D''P?N  Dv  vX,  elUiiii  illeimm  ("  dumb 
idols,"  A.  v.). 

3.  nCK,  emah,  "  horror"  or  "  terror,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
respect  it  is  closely  connected  with — 

4.  n^7QD,  miphletseth,  a  "  fright,"  "horror," 
applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  xv.  13; 
2  Chr.  XV.  16),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
nature  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  571  ;  Selden,  rfe  Dis  Syr. 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera.  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chr.  xv.  16  the  Vulg.  render 
"  simulacrum  Priapi "  (cf.  Hor.,  "  furum  avium-' 
que  maxima /onmc/o").  The  LXX.  had  a  different 
leiiding,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
translate  in  1  K.  xv.  13  the  same  word  both  by 


aivu^os  (with  which  con-esponds  the  Syr.  J  ^h^i 
'ido,  "  a  festival,"  reading  perhaps  flTii?,  'atseretJi, 
as  in  2  K.  x.  20 ;  Jer.  ix.  2)  and  KaToSuceis, 
while  in  Chronicles  it  is  dSaiXov.  Possibly  in  1  K. 
XV.  13  they  may  have  read  rinWP'  ni'tsullatkak, 
for  nri^vDD,  miphkitstdh,  as  the  Vulg.  specuin, 

of  which  "  simulacrum  turpissimum"  is  a  cor- 
rection. With  this  must  be  noticed,  though  not 
actually  rendered  "  image"  or  "idol," 

5.  riK'S,  hosheth,  "  shame,"  or  "shameful  thing" 
(A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13  ;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to  Baal 
or  Ba;il-Peor,  as  characterising  the  obscenity  of  his 
worship.     With  el'd  is  found  in  close  connexion — 

B.  Dv-l?]!,  gillulim,  also  a  term  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Rab- 
binical authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as 
Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favoured  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut. 
xxix.  17,  "  dungy  gods"  (Vulg.  "  sordes,"  "  sordes 
idolorum,"  1  K.  xv.  12).  Jahn  connects  it  with 
77l,  galal,  "  to  roll,"  and  applies  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  gilhVim,  "  rolling  things "  (a  volvendo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his 
remark).    Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

the  Arab.  V..^.,  jalla,  "  to  be  gi-eat,  ilhistiious," 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  "  stones,  stone 
gods,"  thus  deriving  it  from  ?il,  gal,  "  a  heap  of 
stones ;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Fiirst,  who 
translates  gilliil  by  the  Geim.  "  Steinhaufe."  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17;  Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).     It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 


7.  The  cogLate  ppEJ',  shikkuts,  "  filth,"  "  im- 
purity," especially  applied,  hke  shekets,  to  that  which 
produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii.  23 ; 
Nah.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.  ix.  7  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  20,  29).  As  referring 
to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated, 
and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  who 
partook  of  the  niipurity,  and  thus  "  became  loathsome 
like  their  love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  words 
which  moi  e  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as 
the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  wor- 
shipped through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  or  attribute  ;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  fii'st  class  belong — 

8.  ?>DD,  seinel,  or  7?DD,  semel,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  as  cognate  7^D,  mds/tdl,  and 
Ch'i,  tselem,  the  Lat.  similis  and  Greek  o/xaA-OJ, 
signifies  a  "  likeness,"  "  semblance."  The  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  J01V,  tsurd,  "  figure  "  as  the 
equivalent;  while  in  Ez.  viii.  3,  5  it  is  rendered 
by  D?^,  ts'lam,  "image."     In  the  latter  passages 


the  Syi'iac  has  j-tOCiAja,  koimto,  "a  statue" 
(the  (TTijXrt  of  the  LXX.),  which  more  properly 
coiTesponds    to   matstsebdh    (see   No.   15  below); 

and  in  Deut.  CD J,^,  genes,  "kind"  (=  yeuos). 

The  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7  is  rendered  "  images 
of  four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the  one 
under  consideration. »  In  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15  it 
appears  as  "  carved  images,"  following  the  LXX. 
rh  y\vKT6v.  On  the  whole  the  Gk.  elK<iv  of  Deut. 
iv.  16,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  "  simulacrum  "  of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  neaily  re- 
semble the  Hebrew  semel. 

9.  ih'i,  tselem  (Ch.  id.  and  D?V,  tselain)  is  by 
all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modern,  connected 
with  ?V,  tsel,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  image  "  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen.  i.  27  ;  cf  Wisd. 
ii.  23),  distinguished  from  n-VO"=l,  deiituth,  or  "  like- 
ness," as  the  "  image"  from  the  "  idea"  which  it 
represents  (Schmidt,  de  Imag.  Dei  in  Horn.  p.  84), 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinc- 
tion. In  the  N.  T.  iiKdiv  appears  to  represent  the 
latter  (Col.  iii.  10  ;  cf.  LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  as 
ofioioijia  the  former  of  the  two  words  (Rom.  i. 
23 ;  viii.  29 ;  Phil.  ii.  7),  but  in  Heb.  x.  1  e'lKciv 
is  opposed  to  cr/cia  as  the  substance  to  the  unsub- 
stantial form,  of  whicli  it  is  the  perfect  representative. 
The  LXX.  render  dcututh  by  bfiolooTi^,  bixoioofjia, 
elKccv,  ofjLOLOS,  and  t>''/iiii  most  frequently  by  ilxwv, 
though  6/j.oiwfia,  eJ'ScoAoj',  and  tvttos  also  occur. 
But  whatever  abstract  tenn  may  best  define  the 
meaning  of  tselem,   it  is  unquestionably  used  to 


»  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  tlie  received 
Hebrew  text ;  and  the  translation  of  these  books  is  on 


the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  0.  T. 
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denote  the  visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is 
applied  to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52  ;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to  those 
painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxxiii.  14).  "Image" 
perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  passages. 
Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it 
signifies  the  "  expression,"  and  corresponds  to  the 
tSe'a  of  Blatt.  xxviii.  3,  though  demuth  agi'ees 
rather  with  the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  nMOn,  tcmundh,  rendered  "image"  in 
Jobiv.  16  ;  elsewhere  "simiUtude"  (Deut.  iv.  12), 
"likeness"  (Deut.  v.  8);  "form,"  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.  In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  jT'jnn,  tabnith,  literally  "build;"  hence 
"  plan,"  or  "  model  "  (2  K.  xvi.  10  ;  cf.  Ex.  xx.  4  ; 
Nam.  xii.  8). 

11.  n^y,  'aisab,  12.  2)iV,  'etseb  (Jer.  xxii. 
28),  or  13.  3Vy,  'otseb  (Is.  xlviii.  5),  "  a  figure," 
all  derived  from  a  root  HVJ?,  'dtsab,  "  to  work," 
or  "fashion"  (akin  to  S^'H,  chdtsab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expressing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labour  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  soitow  and 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labour,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion 
of  sorrow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applied 
to  idols  might  be  compared  with  dven  above.  Is. 
Iviii.  3  is  rendered  iu  the  Peshito  Syriac  "idols" 
(A.  V.  "labours"),  but  tlie  reading  was  evidently 
different.  In  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  2V'y  "^l"!,  derec'otseb, 
is  "  idolatry." 

14.  1*V,  tsir,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol 
(Is.  slv.  16  ;  LXX.  vr/ffoi,  as  if  D''»X,  ii/ytm).  The 
word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,'  but  in  this  instance 
ia  probably  connected  with  the  roots  "1-1X,  tsur, 
and  "1V\  ydtsar,  and  signifies  "  a  shape,"  or 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

15.  n3-'iJlD,  matstsebah,  anything  set  up,  a 
"statue"  (=3'i{3,  n'tsib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  ap- 
phed  to  a  memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by 
Jacob  on  four  several  occasions  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxi.  45,  XXXV.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a  crisis  in 
his  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such 
were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9) 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  20),  and  by  Samuel  when  victorious  over 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly 
dedicated  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations 
were  poured  upon  them.  The  word  is  applied  to 
denote  the  obelisks  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13), 
two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cubits  high  and  eight 
broad,  each  of  a  single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is 
also  used  of  ■  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2), 
whether  of  stone  (2  K.  x.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.  Movers  {I'hoen.  i.  674)  conjectures 
that  the  latter  were  statues  or  columns  distinct  from 
tliat  of  Baal,  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (673), 
like  the  "  meta  "  of  Paphos  (Tac.  H.  ii.  3),  and 
probably  therefore  belonging  to  other  deities  who 
were  his  irdpeSpoi  or  ai>fi.^tiiixoi.  The  Phoenicians 
consecrated  and  anointed  stones  like  that  at  Bethel, 
which  were  called,  as  some  think,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Baetylia.  Many  such  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated 
to  various  gods,  and  many  prodigies  are  related  of 
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them  (Damascius  in  Photius,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
Canaan,  ii.  2).  The  same  authority  describes 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple 
colour,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  in 
diameter.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone 
in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  stiid  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter "  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  22,  §4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharae,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honours  from  the  Pha- 
rians,  and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  conferred 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Amnion  (umbilico  maxime  similis),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Cui-t.  iv.  7,  §31)  ;  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Pans.  Phoc.  24,  §6  ;  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  Pessinusin  Galatia,  saci-ed  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  universal  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obelisks  or  otherwise,  were 

16.  D''JSn,  chammdmm,  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  most  passages  "  sun-images."  The  woi'd  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate 
it  is  translated  thrice  simulacra,  thrice  delubra, 
and  once  fana.  The  LXX.  give  re.ueVTj  twice, 
f'iSccKa  twice,  ^v\iva  x^'-po''''oiriTa,  ^Si^vyixara, 
and  Tct  v\p-q\d.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has 
vaguely  either  "  fears,"  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or 
"  idols."  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it 
by  i<'D3D"'jn,   chdnisn'sayyd,   "  houses  for  star- 


worship  "  (Fiirst  compares  tlie  Arab. 
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was,  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus),  a  rendering 
which  Rosenmiiller  supports.  Gesenius  preferred 
to  consider  these  chdnisn'sayyd  as  "  veils "  or 
"  shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hangings  " 
(Ez.  xvi.  16  ;  Targ.  on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the 
interpretation  of  Buxtorf — "  statuae  solai'es  " — as 
a  mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically 
assented  to  Rosenmiiller's  opinion  that  they  were 
"  shrines  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars." 
Kimchi,  under  the  root  JDH,  mentions  a  conjec- 
ture that  they  wore  trees  like  the  Asherim,  but 
(s.  V.  DJDn)  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  belief 
that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  so 
called  "  because  the  sun-worshippers  made  them." 
Aben  Ezra  (on  Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were 
"  houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,"  which 
Bochart  approves  (^Canaan,  ii.  17),  and  Jarchi, 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Vosslus  {dc  Idol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaliger 
before  him,  connects  the  word  with  Amanus,  or 
Omanus,  tlie  sacied  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Persian 
sun-god,  and  I'cnders  it  pyraca  (cf.  Selden,  ii.  8). 
Adekuig  {Mithrid.  i.  159,  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is. 
xvii.  8)  suggested  the  same,  and  compared  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  homa.  But  to  such  interpretations 
the  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa 
on  Is.  xvii.  8).  Gesenius'  own  opinion  appears  to 
have  fiuctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes  on  Isaiah 
(/.  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "  columns" 
to  the  more  definite  one  of  "sun-columns,"  and  is 
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inclined  to  look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.     But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  men- 
tions the  occuiTence  of  CiMminan  as  a  synonym  of 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
in  the  sense  of  "  Uominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after 
application  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 
his  worship.     Spencer  {da  Lcgg.  Hebr.  ii.  25),  and 
after  him  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex,  Hehr.  s.  u.), 
maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or  lofty  columns, 
like  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Kgypt.     Movers 
(^F/ioen.  i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Biud  and  the  idol  "  Chamman  "  are  not 
essentially  dilierent.     In  his  discussion  of  Cham- 
maniin,  he  says,   "  These  images  of  the   fire-god 
were  placed  on  foreign  or  non-lsraelitish  altars,  in 
conjunction  with  the  symbols  of  the  nature-goddess 
Asherah,  as  crvfji.Pci>/j.oi  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7  ;   Is.  xvii.  9,  xxvii.  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual 
with   Baal   and  Asherah."      They  are   mentioned 
with  the  Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with 
the  statues  of  Baal   (1    K.  xiv.  23  ;    2  K.  xxiii. 
14).     The  chammanim  and  statues  are  used  pro- 
miscuously (cf.  2  K.  xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
2  Chi',  xiv.  3  and  5),  but  are  never  spoken  of  to- 
gether.    Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  aiTives  at 
his  conclusion.     He  is  supported  by  the  Palmyrene 
inscription  at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has 
been  thus  rendered :  "This  column  (N^OH,    Chain- 
mana),  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.  have 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun."     The  Veneto 
Greek  Version  leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the 
strange  form  aKa^avres.     From  the  expressions  in 
Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a 
rising  flame  of  fire  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  JT'SlJ'D,  mascith,  occurs  iu  Lev.  xx^'i.  1 ; 
Num.  xxiii.  .52;  Ez.  viii.  12:  "device,"  most 
nearly  suits  all  pa-ssages  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  7  ;  Prov. 
xviii.  11,  XXV.  11).  This  word  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  as  much  dispute  as  the  preceding. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  'JO  |3N 
eben  mascith,  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  "a  stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis  ; 
and  it  is  maintained  by  Movers  [Phoen.  i.  105)  that 
the  baetylia  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the 
"  lapides  effigiati  "  of  Minucius  Felix  (c.  3),  ai-e 
these  "  stones  of  de\'ice,"  and  that  the  characters  en- 
graven on  them  are  the  Upa,  ffroixela,  or  characters 
sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The  invention  of  these 
characters,  which  is  ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures 
originated  with  the  Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as 
a  stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte, 
and  refers  to  his  Mon.  Phoen.  21-24  for  others  of 
similar  character.  Kashi  (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "JSK',  to  cover,  "  because  they 
cover  the  floor  with  a  pavement  of  stones."  The 
Targum  and  Syr.,  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  give  "  stone  of  de- 
votion," and  the  former  in  Num.  xxxiii.  52,  has 
"  house  of  their  devotion,"  where  the  Syr.  only 
i-enders  "  their  objects  of  devotion."  For  the  fonner 
the  LXX.  have  KlQos  (TK0ir6s,  and  for  the  latter 
ras  ffKoirias  avTuv,  connecting  the  word  with  the 
root  ^^E^^  "  to  look,"  a  circumstance  which  has 
induced  Saalschiitz  {Mos.  Rccht,  382-385)  to  con- 
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jecture  that  cbcn  mascith  was  originally  a  smooth 
elevated  stone  employed  for  the  jjurpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  freer  prospect,  and  of  olTering  prayer 
in  prostration  upon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven. 
Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies  a  stone  of 
prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "  chambers  of  imagery  " 
of  Ez.  viii.  7,  are  "  chambers  of  devotion.'  The 
renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
LXX.  and  Targum, _  are_  curious  as  pointing  to 
a    various    reading    ^^^t^'D,    or    more    probably 

18.  D''2~iri,  terapMm.     [Teraphim.] 

The  terms  which  follow  have  regard  to  the 
material  and  woikmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than 
to  its  character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  7D3,  pesel,  and  20.  D''p''p£l,  pesilim, 
usually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  gi'aven  or  caiTed 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously 
rendered  "quarries"  (Judg.  iii.  19,  26)  following 
the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  LXX.  have  7Au'7rT(5j',  once  yXvix/xa. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which 
the  stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons, 
after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  4;  I  K.  v.  32).  It  is  probably  a 
later  usage  which  has  applied  pesel^  to  a  figure  cast 
in  metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  xliv.  10.  These  "  sculp-' 
tured  "  images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or 
stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25  ; 
Is.  XXX.  22  ;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly  being  of 
solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be  burnt 
(Deut.  vii.  5  ;  Is.  xiv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  or 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In 
making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith 
(Deut.  xxvii.  15;  Is.  xl.  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of 
the  goldsmith,  was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4; 
Is.  xU.  7),  the  former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of 
iron  beaten  into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12), 
while  the  latter  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  probably  from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x.  9),  and 
decorated  it  with  silver  chains.  The  image  thus 
foimed  received  the  further  adornment  of  em- 
broidered robes  (Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and 
clay  were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  (Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  23).<:  A  description 
of  the  three  great  images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
9  (comp.  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages 
of  the  process  by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became 
the  "  graven  image"  are  so  vi^-idly  described  in  Is. 
xliv.  10-20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus, 
"  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen." 

21.  "Slp!!,  nescc,  or  TjpJ,  nesec,  and  22.  113  D?^, 
massecdh,  "are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xli.  29, 
xlviii.  5  ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote 
a  "molten"  image.  Massecdh  is  frequently  used 
in  distinction  fiom  pesel  or  pesilim  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15  •  Judo-,  xvii.  3,  &c.).  The  golden-calf  which 
Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "the  gi-aver " 
Ct3"in,  cheret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  what 
pui-pose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).     The 


^  More  probably  still  pesel  denotes  by  anticipation  '  Images  of  glazed  pottery  have  been  lound  In 
the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage  after  it  had  been  j  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Ajh:  Eg.  iii.  90  ;  comp.  Wisd. 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster.  xv.  8). 
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cheret  (cf.  Gk.  xapttTTw)  appears  to  have  been  a 
shai-p-poiiited  instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for  a 
writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whether  then 
Aaronrby  the  help  of  the  cheret,  gave  to  the  molten 
mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he  made  use 
of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving  hiero- 
glyphics upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful.     The 

Sp-.  has  )>rC=a.Q-ji,  tupso  {rviros),  "  the  mould,'' 
for  cheret.  But  the  expression  ")^f■''1,  vayydtsdr, 
decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in  whatever 
mannei  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a  calf  was 
given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T,  elK(iv  is  the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  xxii.  20). 

Among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  transferred  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars 
of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Pans. 
Phoc.  24,  §6.  Tavernier  (quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Alt.  4-  N.  Morgenland,  i.  §89)  mentions  a  black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
"  Lingams  "  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Amobius,  i.  39  ;  Min.  Fel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  show- 
ing the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memo- 
rials were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  single  stones 
thus  honoured,  but  heaps  of  stone  were,  in  later 
times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Horn. 
Od.  xvi.  471  ;  cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui 
mittit  lapidem  in  acervum  Mercurii"),  and  to  these 
each  passing  traveller  contributed  his  oifering  (Creu- 
zer,  Symh.  i.  24).  The  heap  of  stones  which  Laban 
erected  to  commemorate  the  solemn  compact  between 
himself  and  Jacob,  and  on  which  he  invoked  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an  instance  of  the  interme- 
diate stage  in  which  such  heaps  were  associated 
with  religious  observances  before  they  became 
objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedicated 
a  single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites 
employed  by  Laban,  which  may  have  partaken  of 
his  ancestral  idolatry.     [Jkgar-Sahadtjtha.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon,  the 
lish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
terminating  in  a  fish  [DagOx]  ;  and  thai;  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  ceitainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13  ;  Wisd.  xiii.  13), 
and  from  various  allusions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
in  human  foi-ms  were  not  uncommon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symbolised  by 
animals  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 
4  ;  Rom.  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decoiated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  cjowied  (Epist. 
Jer.  9);  clad  in  robes  of  blue  and  purple  (Jer.  x. 
9\  bke  the  draped  images  of  I'allas  and  Hera 
(Miiller,    Hand.  d.   Arch.  d.  Kimst,    §69),  and 
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fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by  means 
of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  15),  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  might 
be  secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  Ephesians,  when 
besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of  their 
dty  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
with  the  view  of  ensming  the  aid  of  the  goddess 
(Her.  i.  26) ;  and  for  a  similar  object  the  Tyrians 
cliained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to  the  altar  of 
Hercules  (Curt.  iv.  3,  §15).  Some  images  were 
painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14)  like  those  of  Dionysus 
and  the  Bacchantes,  of  Hennes,  and  the  god  Pan 
(Pans.  ii.  2,  §5;  Miiller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kunst, 
§69).  This  colom-  was  fonuerly  considered  sacred. 
Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Verrius,  that  it 
was  customary  on  festival  days,  to  colour  with  red- 
lead  the  face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a  triumph  (xsxiii. 
36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens, 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner  ("  riiJ)er  custos  " 
Tibull.  i.  1,  18).  Among  the  objects  of  worship 
enumerated  by  Arnobius  (i.  39)  are  bones  of  ele- 
phants, pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trees, 
the  "  rami  coronati"  of  Apuleius  (de  Mag.  c.  56). 
When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was 
completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  ap- 
pointed for  it  (oi«ia,  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19;  o^K-rifxa, 
Wisd.  xiii.  15;  eiScoXeioy,  1  Cor.  viii.  10;  see 
Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  In  Wisd.  xiii. 
15,  otK-nixa  is  thought  to  be  used  contemptuously, 
as  in  Tibull.  i.  10,  19,  20 — "  cum  paupere  cultu 
Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus  "  (Fritsche  and 
Grimm,  Handh.),  but  the  passage  quoted  is  by  no 
means  a  good  illustration.  From  these  temples  the 
idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  pi'ocession  (Epist. 
Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days.  Their  priests  were 
maintamed  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon 
the  meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use 
(Bel  and  the  Dragon,  3,  13).  These  sacrificial 
feasts  formed  an  important  pail  of  the  idolatrous 
ritual  [Idolatry],  and  were  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  early  Christian  converts.  They  wei-e 
to  the  heathen,  as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  observed, 
what  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic 
ritual  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  8t.  Paul  especially  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  tbe  rules  of 
conduct  contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians (viii.-x.).  [W.  A.  W.] 

IDOLATRY  (D''S'in,  t'rdphlm,  '■  teraphim," 
once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23 :  elScoAoXaTpeia),  strictly 
speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a  visible 
form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage  is  paid 
ai'e  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  the  felse  divinities  which  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  worship  in  His  stead.  With  its  origin 
and  progress  the  present  article  is  not  concerned. 
The  former  is  lost  amidst  the  dark  mists  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  latter  is  rather  the  subject  of  spe- 
culation than  of  history.  But  under  what  aspect  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  how  it  all'ected 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what  influence  it  had  on 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  questions  which 
may  be  more  properly  discussed,  with  some  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  representation  of  them  under  tangible  forms, 
preceded  the  worship  of  departed  heroes,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  some  virtue  which 
distinguished  their  lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of 
much  importance.     Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed. 
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grounding  their  theory  ou  a  forced  interpretation 
of  Gen.  iv.  2i3,  assign  to  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  having  been  the  first  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  to 
leixd  others  into  the  Mice  error  (Jlaimon.  de  Idol.  i. 
1).  i;.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  same  veree  to  contain  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  idolatry,  nndeistands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the 
people  of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasy.  The 
thu'd  in  descent  from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  con- 
temporary of  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Atidii 
Shams,  or  "  servant  of  the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his 
family  worshipped,  while  other  tribes  honoured  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales,  Chronol.  ii.  59,  4to 
ed.).  Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
troduction of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  trans- 
ferred to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  " 
(Gen.  xi.  31)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Nimrod,  nanated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews 
and  Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  23  ; 
Weil,  Bibl.  Leg.  47-74;   Hyde,  Eel.  Pers.  c.  2). 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historic  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  sxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
served  "  ou  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (obs. 
*nti'n3.  Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V.  "learned  by  expe- 
rience ")  though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of 
Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
him  by  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colo- 
nists in  Samaria,  who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served 
their  own  gods  "  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a 
strange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God 
with  the  external  reverence  which,  in  different 
stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
For  this  species  of  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  have  had  an  incredible  propension.  On 
their  journey  fiom  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family 
of  Jacob  put  away  from  among  them  "  the  gods  of 
the  foreigner :"  not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the 
gods  of  the  Canaanites  through  whose  land  they 
passed,  and  the  amulets  and  chaims  which  weie 
worn  as  the  appendages  of  tlieir  worship  (Gen. 
XXXV.  2,  4).  And  this  marked  feature  of  the  He- 
brew character  is  traceable  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  people.  During  their  long  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  coiuitry  of  symbolism,  they  defiled 
themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Ez.  XX.  7).  To  these  gods  Sloses,  as  the  herald  of 
Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
(Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  B.  ii.  86),  and  the  p'agues 
of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii.  4). 
Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in 
their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the  Israelites  cla- 
moured for  some  visible  shape  in  which  they  might 
worship  the  God  who  had  brought  them  up  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).     Aaron  lent  himself  to  the 
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popular  crj',  and  chose  ;i.s  the  symbol  of  deity  one 
with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar — the  calf — 
embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  productive 
power  of  nature.  But,  with  a  weakness  of  cha- 
racter to  which  his  greater  brother  was  a  stranger, 
he  compromised  with  his  better  impulses  by  pro- 
claiming a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxii.  5). 
How  much  of  the  tiTie  God  was  recognised  by  the 
people  in  this  brutish  symbol  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive ;  the  festival  was  characterised  by  all  the 
shameless  licentiousness  with  which  idolatrous  wor- 
ship was  associated  (ver.  25),  and  which  seems  to 
have  constituted  its  chief  attraction.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  transgression  wa-s 
visited  by  swift  vengeance,  and  three  thousand  of 
the  oifenders  were  slain.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that  craving 
for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites  constantly 
exhibited ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  mai'ch 
through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degene- 
rate into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. The  charms  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  as 
Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw,  were  potent  for  evil : 
the  Israelites  were  "  yoked  to  Baal-Peor "  in  the 
tiammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the  charactt^r 
of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  (Num. 
XXV.).  The  gi'eat  and  terrible  retribution  which 
followed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  they  looked  with  an  eye  of  teiTor  upon 
any  indications  of  defection  from  the  woj'ship  of 
Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous  a  memorial 
so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Reubenites  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  IG). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  tbllowing,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  Fiom.this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offence  and 
punishment.  "  They  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger 
.  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them "  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14). 
The  nanatives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contempo- 
raneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle 
maintained  against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women 
forgot  their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement 
to  sing  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By 
tums  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  estiiblish 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  jMidian,  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon  had  an  alt-.r 
to  Baal,  and  aft  Asherah  (^Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewann  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
(Jideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship ; 
yet  the  ephod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  offering  to 
the  true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is, 
iii.  18-24;,  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn  as 
amulets,  some  supei-stitious  virtue  was  conceived  to 
cling  to  them  even  in  their  new  form.  But  though 
in  (iideon's  lifetime  no  oveit  act  of  idolatiy  was 
practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israelites 
again  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baalim,  and,  as 
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if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Jehovah,  chose  from  among  them  Baal  Berith, 
"  Baal  of  the  Covenant "  (cf.  Zevs  opKios).  as  the 
object  of  their  special  adoration  (Judg.  viii.  3:^). 
Of  this  god  we  know  only  that  his  temple,  probably 
of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a  stronghold  in  time 
of  need,  and  that  his  treasury  was  filled  witli  tlie 
silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4).  Nov  were  the 
calamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  went 
astray  after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Amnion  (Judg.  x. 
8).  But  they  put  away  from  among  them  "  the 
gods  of  the  foreigner,"  and  with  the  baseborn 
Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained  a  signal  ^^ctory 
over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits  of  Samson 
against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved  within  a 
narrower  space  and  with  less  important  results 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant  page 
in  his  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his  mar- 
vellous deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  familial-,  "  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
.Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a 
lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals, 
who  without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though 
ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theocratic  King 
(xvii.  6),  linked  with  His  worship  the  symbols  of 
ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctuary, 
which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh, 
was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  with  a  gi-aven  and  molten  image 
consecvifted  to  some  inferior  deities  (Selden,  de 
Dis  Sijris,  synt.  i.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the 
tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all 
others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain 
Jehovah's  worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to 
assume  the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah ; 
and  that  this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols 
of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that 
these  idols  were  destroyed  when  tlie  Philistines 
defeated  the  amiy  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The 
Danites  are  supposed  to  ha\'e  cari'ied  them  into  the 
field,  as  the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Phi- 
listines the  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ;  Lewis,  Orig.  Hehr. 
v.  9).  But  the  Seder  01am  liabba  (c.  24)  interprets 
"  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xviii.  ."0),  of 
the  captivity  of  Manasseh  ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
mistook  the  remains  of  later  Gentile  worship  for 
traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Selden,  de  Dis  8i/>\  synt.  i.  c.  2 ;  Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  398.)  In  later  times  the  practice  of  seciet 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii.  8  ; 
Hos.  ix.  1,2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the  sta- 
tute in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally  promulgated. 
Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  ILach 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  ojjenly  worshipped.  Three 
of  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 
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high-places  of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Moleeh 
(1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth, 
in  memory  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption." Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite 
mother,  perpetuated  the  worst  features  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24) ;  and  in  his  reign  was 
made  the  gi'eat  schism  in  the  national  religion : 
when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-polic:y 
severed  for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
(1  K.  xii.  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  con- 
secrated, and  the  service  in  their  honour  was  stu- 
diously copied  from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-priest 
himself,  Jeroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  lowest 
ranks  (2  Chr.  xi.  15);  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  a  solemn  festival  appointed,  closely 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (1  K.  xii.  23, 
33  ;  cf.  Am.  iv.  4,  5).  [Jeroboam.]  The  worship 
of  the  calves,  "  the  sin  of  Israel  "  (Hos.  x.  8),  which 
Vfas  apparently  associated  with  the  goat-worship 
of  Mendes  (2  Chr.  xi.  15  ;  Herod,  ii.  46)  or  of  the 
ancient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3),  and  the 
Asherim  (1  K.  xiv.  15 ;  A.  V.  "groves"),  ultimately 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  in 
Beersheba  (Am.  v.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  period 
it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  not 
certain.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  taunted 
Jeroboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  less  partial 
narrative  in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  conduct  as 
far  from  exemplary  (1  K.  sv.  3).  Asa's  sweeping 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high-places, 
he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship  (1  K. 
XV.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  impurities.  His 
reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  6). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  iu  his 
steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  princess, 
at  her  instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and 
altar  to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of 
the  Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  For  this  he  attained 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  done  "  more  to 
provoke  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  than 
all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him"  (1  K. 
xvi.  33).  Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial  offence,  probably 
because  it  was  morallv  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (1  K.  xii".  28  ;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  [Eli- 
jah, 526  «.]  Henceforth  Baal-worship  became  so 
completely  identified  with  the  northern  kingdom 
that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or  sta- 
tutes of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8), 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  which 
ceased  not  till  the  captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23),  and  the 
corruption  of  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  idolatrous  priests  became  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  living  under  the 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  table. 
The  extii'pation  of  Bjral's  priests  by  Elijah,  and  of 
his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  which  the 
I'oyal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xxii.  7),  was 
a  deathblow  to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel, 
though  ether  systems  still  remained  (2  K.  xiii.  0). 
But  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished, 
Judah  was  more  morally  guilty  (Ez.  xvi.  51). 
Tlie  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  of 
Ahab  transferred  to  the  southern  kingdom,  during 
the  j-eigns  of  his  son  and  grandson,  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  Baal-worship  (2  K.  viii.  18,  27).  In 
less  than  ten  years  after  the  death  of  that  king,  in 
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whose  praise  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  sought  not 
the  Baalim,"  nor  walked  "after  the  deed  of  Israel " 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  3,  4),  a  temple  had  been  built  for  the 
idol,  statues  and  altars  erected,  and  priests  ap- 
pointrtl  to  minister  in  his  service  (2  K.  xi.  18). 
Jehoiada's  vigorous  measures  checked  the  evil  for  a 
time,  but  his  reform  was  incomplete,  and  the  high- 
places  still  remained,  as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a 
nucleus  for  any  fresh  system  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii. 
3).  JIuch  of  this  might  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba,  a  place 
intimately  connected  with  the  idolatrous  defection 
of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After  the  death  of 
.Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to  re- 
store at  least  some  portion  of  his  father's  idolatry 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
by  Amaziiih  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
which  had  disappeared  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  14,  20).  After  this  period  even  the 
kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temple  had  been  kept  pure.  The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  "  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him  "  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  corner  of 
Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  the  altar "  of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-15)." 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abomi- 
nations which  had  been  enacted  uninteiTuptedly 
for  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
royal  apostates  ;  whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  But  even  in  their  captivity  they 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption.  The  colonists, 
whom  the  Assp-ian  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
priest  of  the  captive  nation  "  the  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land,"  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a  strange  admixture  of  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  paid  to  their  national  deities 
(2  K.  xvii.  24-41).  Their  descendants  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3) 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24, 
xxix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jeru- 
salem to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
ance, removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  burnt-offering 
and  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance idolatry  was  extirpated.     But  the  reform 

*  The  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  "li?^?  in 
V.  15,  which  the  A.  V.  has  adopted — "  to  enquire  by"  : 
but  Keil  translates  the  clause,  "  it  will  be  for  me  to 
consider,"  i.  e.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in 
order  to  support  his  theory  that  this  altar  erected  by 
Ahaz  was  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 
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extended  little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  position  who  conformed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseh's 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  vh-u- 
lence.  Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife;  no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  the  contami- 
nation. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an  altar 
in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  charitable  con- 
struction, Blanasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profaned  by  altars 
dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of 
the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  K.  xxi.  7  ; 
2  Clu-.  xxxiii.  7,  15  ;  of.  Jer.  xxxii.  34).  Even  in 
his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all 
traces  of  his  fonner  wrong.  The  people,  easily 
swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high  places; 
but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his  father's 
idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in  his  re- 
pentance, and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  images 
of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a  purer 
ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp"  of  David, 
which  had  long  shed  but  a  straggling  ray,  flickered ' 
for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of 
Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
difficulties  with  v/hich  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priests 
and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterprize,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17,  18,  xin.  23). 
Even  during  the  captivity  the  devotees  of  false 
worship  plied  their  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners 
(Jer.  xxix.  8 ;  Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to 
Egypt  can-ied  with  them  recollections  of  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  attended  their  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they 
attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  (ireek 
influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26),  who  was 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaeans  (ver.  42), 
and  destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace.  ii.  25,  45). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity  (Prideaux,  Conn. 
i.  374),  while  another  cause  has  been  discovered  in 
the  hatred  for  images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercom-se  with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 


by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  is  clear  that  something 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  5;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  11).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  brazen 
serpent. 
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as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
difficidt  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a  faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Baal  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room  for 
grave  suspicion  that  among  the  m;isses  of  the  people, 
though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being — of  whom  the 
images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
senti\tives — was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  obscured 
as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only  were 
the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets,  became  loaders  of  the 
apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warburton,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah, 
and  that  their  defection  consisted  "  in  joining  foreign 
worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of 
the  ti-ue  God"  (Dw.  Leg.  B.  v.  §3).  But  one 
passage  in  their  history,  though  confessedly  obscure, 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  when,  under  the  rule  of 
the  judges,  "  Israel  for  many  days  had  no  true  God, 
and  no  teaching  priest,  and  no  law  "  (2  Chr.  xv. 
3).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
and  rabbis  "  that  the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at 
least  the  intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged 
one  supieme  God  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  all 
other  gods  were  but  ci-eatures  and  inferior  minis- 
ters," is  controverted  Ijy  Mosheim  (fiitelL  Sf/st.  i. 
4,  §30,  and  notes).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in 
worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image,  such  as 
the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §.5  ; 
Sa/i(i\6£S  iTToivvfjiovs  T(S  Oe^)  and  by  associating 
his  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  xli.  5),  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never 
distinguished  as  the  inventors  of  a  new  pantheon, 
nor  did  they  adopt  any  one  system  of  idolatry  so 
exclusively  as  ever  to  become  identified  with  it.** 
But  they  no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  other 
nations  than  they  "readily  adapted  themselves  to 
their  practices,  the  old  spirit  of  antagonism  died 
rapidly  away,  and  intermaiTiage  was  one  step  to 
idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  laces  consisted, 
in  the  opinion  of  Move.s  (^Phoen.  i.  c.  5),  in  the  dei- 
fiixition  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature;  these 
poweis  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, or  as  manifestations  of  one  supreme  and 
all-ruling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two  ideas 
were  co-existent.  The  deity,  following  human  ana- 
logy, was  conceived  as  male  and  female :  the  onj 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  prin- 
ciple, of  nature;  the  fonner  the  som'ce  of  spiritual, 
the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transference  of  the 
attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  either  in 
their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hemiaphrodite,  as 
the  Pereian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the 
two  combined  to  forni  a  third,  which  symbolized 
the  essential  unity  of  both.<-"  With  these  two  su- 
preme beings  all  other  deities  are  identical ;  so  that 


''  As  the  Moabites  with  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
(Xum.  xxi.  29). 

■^  Tills  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Bual  with  the  masculine  and  feminine  articles  in  the 
LXX  ;  of.  Hos.  xi.  2  ;  Jer.  xix.  5  ;  Horn.  xi.  4. 
Philochorus,  quoted  by  Macrobius  {Sat.  iii .  8),  says 
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m  different  nations  the  same  nature-worship  appeal  s 
under  different  foniis,  representing  the  various  as- 
pects under  which  the  idea  of  the  power  of  natui  e 
is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected 
as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power,  and 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a  probable  hypo- 
thesis, in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it  spread  tlu'ough 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  and  Cey- 
lon. It  was  regarded  as  an  offence  amenable  to 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of  Job  (xxxi.  2G- 
28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law  was 
directed  against  its  observance  (Deut.  iv.  19;  x^ii. 
3)  ;  the  former  refeiTing  to  the  star-worship  of 
Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete  form  in  which  it 
appeared  among  the  .Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt  their  first 
lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose 
religious  system  that  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  city  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  He- 
liopolis)  took  its  name  from  his  temple  (Jer.  xliii. 
131,  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  his 
priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).     The  Phoenicians  worshipped 

him  imder  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  heaven,"  ?y2l 
□''JOI^,  Baal-shdiaayim  {fieeXaajxriv,  ace.  to  San- 

choniatho  in  Philo  Byblius),  and  Adon,  the  Greek 
Adonis,  and  the  Thammuz  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  14). 
[TiiAJiMUZ.]  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by 
the  Sloabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the 
same  deity,  whose  name  is  traceable  in  Benhadad, 
Hadadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  The 
Assyrian  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  foi-m  of  Baal. 
According  to  Philo  {de  Vit.  Cont.  §3)  the  Essenes 
were  wont  to  pray  to  the  .5im  at  morning  and  evening 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §5).  By  the  later  kings  of  Judah, 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11  ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  c.  xi ;  Selden,  de  Dis  Syr.  ii.  8)  ; 
to  mai\;h  in  procession  and  greet  his  rising  (R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Massagetae  offered 
horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  fStrabo,  xi.  p.  513),  on 
the  principle  enunciated  by  ^lacrobius  {Sat.  vii.  7), 
"like  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("  similibus  similia  gau- 
dent;"  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the  custom  was  com- 
mon to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Lucian  de  Den  Syrn,  c.  4), 
or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtor-eth,  the  tutelary  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  the 
objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry.  But  this  Syrophoe- 
nician  woi'ship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  grosser 
character  than  the  pure  star-woi-ship  of  the  JIagi, 
which  Movers  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
A ssyro- Persian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  the 
(Jhaldean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  times. 
The  fomier  of  these  svstems  tolerated  no  images  or 
altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part  of 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical  ac- 

that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venus  or  tJie-MtSon, 
with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  because 
she  was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  feminine 
(see  Su'.den,  de  Dis  Syr.  ii.  2).  Hence  Lunus  and 
Lih  a. 
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count  of  star- worship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a  con- 
crete fomi  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii,  42,  43.     Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  up  to  wor- 
ship the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun  and  Kemphan, 
or  Hephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with,  the    planet    Saturn.     It    was  to    counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Deut.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  Israelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,   Jehovah  of  Hosts,   the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  haiven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.   x.    14).     However  this 
may  be,  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  65,  66)  contends  that 
the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Manasseh,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  Israelite-Phoenician  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  foims  as 
Baal  and  Asherah  ;  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplative  character.     He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4).     But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven" 
(or  as  others  render,  "  the  frame"  or  "  structure  of 
the  heavens")'^  were  equally  dissociated  fi'om  image 
worship.     Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  ii.  451)  discovered  a 
bas-relief  at  Nimroud,  which  represented  fom-  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.     One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  the  Assy- 
rian  Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  V.  26),  and  with  the  "  queen  of  heaven," 
who  appeal's  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  "  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower,  or 
mural  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hiera- 
polis  (Id.  p.  456  ;   Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resembles 
the  Khea  of  Diodorus,  Mr.  Layard  adds,  "  the  re- 
presentation in  a  human  fonn  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  coniiption 
which  appears  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria  ;  for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  suiTnounted  by  stars  do 
not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone"  {Id.  p.  457,  458). 

The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by  the  old 
astrologere  to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  ovei'  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  e\'idence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's  chant  of 
triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera"  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
acal signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  ;  and  the 
history  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at 
all  times  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  deifi- 
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d  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xlix.  19.     In  the  former  passage 

some  MSS.  have  nDX?0  for  11370,  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.,  tjj  errpaTia,  as  well  as  by  the 

Syr.   ^«»    >CL2>     pulchun,  its   equivalent.      But   in 

the  latter  they  both  agree  in  the  rendering  "  queen." 


cation  of  the  heavenly  bwlies,  and  the  superstition 
which  watched  the  clouds  for  signs,  and  used  divi- 
nation and  enchantments.  Jt  was  but  a  step  from 
such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers  to  the  worship 
of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian  divinities,  symbols 
of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess  of  luck  or 
fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the-  moon  was 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  19)  ; 
and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
as  the  bringer  of  luck  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonists 
of  Samaria  were  probably  connected  with  Eastern 
astrology :  Adrammelech,  Movers  regards  as  the 
sun-fire — the  Solar  Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  Solar 
Saturn  {Phoen.  i.  410,  411).  The  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in 
acervum  Mercurii"  follows  the  Slidrash  on  the 
passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires  merely  a 
passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Dis  Sijris,  ii.  15; 
Maim,  de  Idol.  iii.  2  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.v. 

D'''?1p10). 

Beast-worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever 
joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,^  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 
zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 
times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idola- 
trous homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  But  whether  the 
latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as 
a  memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether  in- 
cense was  oifered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  power 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  detennined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  "  I  will  put  your 
carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols,"  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  directed  aganist  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the 
symbols  of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal, 
the  god  of  the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  ac- 
cording to  Leusden  {Phil.  Hebr.  MM.  diss.  43), 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima 
as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of  geneiative  power ; 
Nibhaz  as  a  dog  ;  Adrammelech  as  a  mule  or  pea- 
cock ;  and  Anammelech  as  a  horse  or  pheasant. 

Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic 
races  we  find  no  trace.  Closes  indeed  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  his 
countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more 
honours  than  were  due  to  man  ;  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in 
terms  of  strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  21,  22). 
The  expression  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead,"  is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd. 
xiv.  15  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  in- 
fluence. The  rabbinical  commentators  discover  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of 
angels  (Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  an- 
cestors from  the  charge  of  regarding  them  in  any 
other  light  than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with 
God  (Lewis,  Orvj.  Hchr.  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  their  inference  and  apology  are  equally 
groundless.  With  like  probability  has  been  ad- 
v;mced  the  theory  of  the   demon-worship  of  the 

^  Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  1.  9, 
as  referring  to  a  practice  connected  wMx  the  worship 
of  Dagon  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  v.  5.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  i,  §9),  paid  divine 
honours  to  fish. 
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Hebrews,  the  only  tbuudatiou  for  it  beiiio;  two 
highly  poetical  passages  (Deut.  xxxii.  17  ;  Vs. 
cvi.  37).  It  is^possiHe  that  the  Persian  dualism 
is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

But  if  the  forms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
which  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honoured  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  JIamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial gi-ove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship,  though  in  after  ages  his  descend- 
ants were  forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with 
impunity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination  of 
idolatry .f  As  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  degener- 
ating spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps 
appears  in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  "  the  oak  (not 
'  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.)  of  soothsayers  "  or  "  augurs."  c 
Mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 
offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
xiv.  23) ;  and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  tlie 
thick  shade  of  woods  orfcred  great  attractions  to 
then-  worshippers  (2  K.  xvi.  4 ;  Is.  i.  29 ;  Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  Elijah 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  lighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah  as 
it  were  on  their  own  ground.  [Carjiel.]  Carmel 
was  regai'ded  by  the  I\oraan  historians  as  a  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tac.  H.  ii.  78  ;  Suet.  Vesp. 
7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  K.  xxiii.  12  ;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29 ;  Zeph. 
i.  .'i).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Nabataei, 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  characteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  Baal. 
They  built  their  altars  on  the  roots  of  houses,  and 
offered  on  them  incense  and  libations  daily.  On 
the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging 
armies  of  Israel  and  Edom,  the  king  of  Moab  ofiered 
his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt-offering.  The  Persians, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithra 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

Tlic  priests  of  the  fiilse  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-Le\ntical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5)  ;  and 
the  corresponding  word  is  used  in  the  Peshito 
(Judg.  xviii.  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
ants, priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ. 
Onkelos  (Gen.  xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
The  liabbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived 
it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and 
without  any  authority  assert  that  the  name  was 
given  to  idolatrous  priests  from  the   black  vest- 

f  .Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Drys)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
the  traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt. 
It  was  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  was  made 
an  ohject  of  worship  by  the  heathen.  Modem  Pale.s- 
tine  abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  are  found 
"  all  over  the  land  covered  with  bits  of  rags  from 
the  garments  of  passing  villagers,  hung  up  as  ac- 
knonlcdgments  or  as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms  : 
and  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  oak  trees  sacred  to  a 
kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  151).     [See  Grove.] 
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ments  which  they  wore.  But  white  was  the  dis- 
tinctive colour  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all  nations 
from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was  only  worn  when 
they  sacrificed  to  the  subterranean  gods  (Biihr, 
Symh.  ii,  87,  &c.).  That  a  special  dress  was  adopted 
by  the  Baal-worshippers,  as  well  as  by  the  false 
prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is  evident  from  2  K.  x.  22 
(where  the  rendering  should  be  "the  apparel"): 
the  vestments  were  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the 
idol  temple,  under  the  charge  probably  of  one  of 
the  inferior  priests.  Micah's  Levite  was  provided 
with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvri.  11).  The 
"  foreign  apparel "  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers 
doubtless  to  a  similar  dress,  adopted  b)^  the  Is- 
raelites in  defiance  of  the  sumjjtuary  law  in  Num. 
XV.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and 
the  impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  idols :  the  former  as  CEJ'lp,  kcdesMm, 
for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  Y. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  given  too  harsh 
an  equivalent;  the  latter  as  miJ'np,  kedeshoth, 
who  wove  shrines  for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7),  and 
resembled  the  kraipai  of  Corinth,  of  whom  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyp- 
tian prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isis  (Juv. 
vi.  489,  ix.  22-24).  The  same  class  of  women 
existed  among  the  Phoenicians,  Annenians,  Ly- 
dians,  and  Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93,  199  ;  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  532 ;  Epist.  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos. 
iv.  14)  and  associated  with  the  perfonnances  of 
sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Comana,  the 
Corinth  of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite.''  The  wealth  thus  ob- 
tained flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  idol  temple, 
and  against  such  a  practice  the  injunction  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  18  is  directed.  Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to 
defend  the  moral  character  of  Jewish  women,  has 
with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  show  that  a 
meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  words  above  mentioned ;  and  that, 
though  closely  associated  with  idolatrous  services, 
they  do  not  indicate  such  foul  coiTuption  (Essai/ 
on  False  Worship).  But  if,  as  I\Iovers,  with 
great  appearance  of  probabilitv,  has  conjectured 
(Phoen.  i.  679),  the  class  of  persons  alluded  to 
was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women  in 
this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  such 
customs  existed  among  foreign  nations  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  de  Syra  Dea, 
c.  5);  and  from  the  joxta-position  of  prostitution 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which  the  laws  in 
Lev,  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that,  next  to  its 
immorality,  one  main  reason  w^hy  it  was  visited 


s  Unless,  indeed,  this  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanitish  worship  ;  an  older  name  associated  with 
idolatry,  ^vhich  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  com- 
manded and  endeavoured  to  obliterate   (Deut.  xii.  3). 

*■  An  illustration,  though  not  an  example,  of  this  is 
found  in  the  modern  history  of  liurope.  At  a  period 
of  great  proflgacy  and  corruption  of  morals,  licentious- 
ness was  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  Strasburg  that 
the  public  prostitutes  received  the  appellation  of  the 
iicaUotLS  of  the  cathedral  (Miller,  Phil,  of  Bist.  ii. 
441). 
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with  such  stringency  wns  its  connexion  with  idolatiy 
(coinp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

Ikit  besides  these  accessories  there  were  tlie  ordin- 
nrv  rites  ot"  worship  which  idolatious  systems  had 
in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K. 
V.  17;,  buniing  incense  in  their  honour  (1  K. 
xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their 
images  (IK.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their 
ritual ;  and  fiom  their  very  analogy  with  the  cere- 
monies of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than 
the  gi-osser  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  move 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies weie  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
sepai-ate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
tliemselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receire 
from  this  point  of  %-iew  their  true  significance. 
We  rn-e  told  by  Jlaimonides  {Mor.  Neh.  c.  12)  that 
the  prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who  attri- 
buted a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mixture 
(Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hehr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
gai-ments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  fDeut. 
xxiii.  5;  Maimon.  De  Idol.  sii.  9).  According  to 
JIacrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
.sexes.  The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuzer, 
Si/mb.  ii.  84,  42):  the  same  custom  was  observed 
"  by  the  Ithyphalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Ascophoria "  (Young,  Idol. 
Cor.  in  Bel.  i.  105  ;  cf.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Stjra,  c. 
15).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended 
with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  213).  They  were 
forbidden  to  "  round  the  corner  of  the  head," 
and  to  "mar  the  corner  of  the  beard"  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  as  the  Arabians  did  in  honour  of  their  gods 
(Her.  iii.  8,  iv.  175).  Hence,  the  phrase  ^V-IVp 
nXQ,  ketsutse  phedh,  (literally)  "  shorn  of  the 
comer,"  is  especially  applied  to  idolaters  (Jei-.  ix. 
2(5,  XXV.  23).  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Hehr.  ii.  9,  §2) 
explains  the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey 
(Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous 
jiiactice.  Strabo  describes  the  Magi  as  ottering  in 
all  their  sacrifices  libations  of  oil  mingled  with 
honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733).  Offerings  in  which 
honey  was  an  ingredient  were  made  to  the  inferior 
deities  and  the  dead  (Hom.  Od.  x.  519  ;  Porph. 
de  Antr.  JSfi/mph.  c.  17).  So  also  the  practice  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  "  over  the  blood  " 
(Lev.  xix.  26  ;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25,  26)  was,  according 
to  Maimonides,  common  among  the  Zabii.  Spencer 
gives  a  double  reason  for  the  prohibition :  that  it 
was  a  rite  of  divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst 
kind,  a  species  of  necromancy  by  which  they  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).  There  are  supposed  to  be  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  Is.  Ixv.  4, 
or  at  any  rate  to  superetitious  rites  in  connexion 
with  the  dead.  The  grafting  of  one  tree  upon 
another  was  forbidden,  because  among  idolaters 
the  process  was  accompanied  by  gross  obscenity 
(Maim.  31or.  Neb.  c.  12).  Cutting  the  flesh  for 
the  dead  i  Lev.  xix.  28  ;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  mak- 
ing a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.xiv.  1)  were 
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associateil  with  idolatrous  rites:  the  latter  being  a 
custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in 
llawlinsoi.'s  J/erod.  ii.  p.  \5H  note).  The  thrice 
repeated  and  mnch-\-exed  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26;  Heut.  xiv.  21),  intei-preted  by  some  as  a 
precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cudworth  in 
a  very  different  manner.  He  quotes  from  a  Kaiaite 
commentary  which  he  had  seen  in  MS. : — "  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take  a  kid  and  boil  it 
in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  wa)'  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees  and  fields 
and  gardens  and  orchards  ;  thinking  by  this  means 
they  should  make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth 
again  more  abundantly  the  following  yeai'"  {On 
the  Lord's  Supper,  c.  2).'  The  law  which  re- 
gulated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitaiy  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 
It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
Michaelis,  that  while  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for  food  without 
first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Laws  of  Moses,  trans. 
Smith,  art.  203).  The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean 
animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  .the 
ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  17  ;  Movers,  P/ioew.  i.  219). 
It  may  have  been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned 
by  Lewis  {Orig.  Hehr.  v.  1),  that  the  dog  was  the 
symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Movers  says  the 
dog  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  (i.  404),  as 
swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by  the  Egy))tians, 
who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Her.  iii.  47  ;  Is. 
Ixv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things  oti'ered  was  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6;  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  Among 
the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  i  Strabo,  xv.  732). 
"  Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  .lews  in  wor- 
shipping other  gods  is  so  often  described  synec- 
dochically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.  Is.  Ivii.  7, 
'  Upon  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thy 
bed,  and  thither  wentest  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice;' 
for  in  those  ancient  times  they  were  not  wont  to 
sit  at  feasts,  but  lie  down  on  beds  or  couches.  Ez. 
xxiii.  41  ;  Amos  ii.  8,  '  They  laid  themselves  down 
upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar,'  i.e. 
laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  on  the  altar:  comp.  Ez.  x\nii.  11"  (Cu<l- 
worth,  ut  supra,  c.  1  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  The 
Isiaelites  were  foibidden  "  to  print  any  mark  upon 
them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  fiesh  some  symbol  of 
the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bac- 
chus (.S"  i\Iacc.  ii.  29).  According  to  Lucian  {de 
Lea  S;/>-a,  59)  all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this 
kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists  (comp.  Is.  xliv.  5 : 
Gal.  vi.  17;  Rev.  .xiv.  1,  11).  Many  other  prac- 
tices of  false  worship  are  alluded  to,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  aie  more 
frequently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  JIo- 
lech.  It  has  lieen  attemjited  to  deny  that  the  woi- 
ship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut. 


»  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favourite  clish  among 
the  Arabs  called  lebii  imrnii,   to  which  he  coneeivoL; 
allusion  is  made  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  135). 
3   K'   2 
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xii.  31;  2  K.  iii.  27;  .ler.  vii.  31  ;  Ts.  cvi.  37  ; 
Ez.  xxiii.  39).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to 
the  rites  of  Molech  ;  it  extended  to  those  of  Baal 
(Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27) 
offered  his  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by  Porphyry 
(de  Abstin.  ii.  c.  56"),  on  occasions  of  great  national 
calamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their  dearest 
friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may  be  seen 
in  Micah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(IK.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  votive  offier- 
ings  in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the 
Jews  of  llaccabaeus'  army  did  with  the  things 
consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  T\Iacc. 
xii.  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which 
are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Deut.  xviii.  9  ;  2  K.  i.  2  ;  Is.  Lxv.  4  ;  Ez.  xxi.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations — and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day — shows  tis  that 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (Lev. 
xviii.  23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46  ; 
Rom.  i.  26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connexion  with 
idol-worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were 
visited  with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is 
evident,  from  the  context  of  Ez.  viii.  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their 
faces  to  the  east  (v.  16),  and  "put  the  branch 
to  their  nose,"  did  so  in  observance  of  some  idola- 
trous rite.  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  66)  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsom, 
the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  733),' 
while  Havernick  (Comm.  zu  Ezech.  p.  117),  with 
equal  confidence,  denies  that  the  paissage  supports 
such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view  the 
lament  of  the  women  for  Thammuz,  "  sie  entsendeu 
den  Ti'auei-gesang  zu  ihren  Zorn."  The  waving  of 
a  myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  (de  Idol.  vi.  2), 
accompanied  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in 
incantations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs 
in  worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  iKfTripia 
(Aesch.  Eum.  43  ;  Suppl.  192  ;  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Pint.  383  ;  Porphyr.  de  Ant.  nymph,  c.  33).  For 
detailed  accomits  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 
III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatiy  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach 
the  unity  of  God,  the  extomiination  of  idolatry 
was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  tliey 
had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  him 
as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  whom 
obedience  was.  requited  with  temporal  blessings, 
and  i-ebellion  with  temporal  pimishment.  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  governmimt,  as  it 


''  The  point  of  this  verse  is  lost  in  the  A.  V.  :  it 
should  be  "  for  tlie  sin  of  witchcraft  (is)  rebellion  ; 
and  idolatry  (lit.  vanity)  and  teraphim  (are)  stub- 
bornness." The  Israelites,  contrary  to  command, 
had  spared  of  the  spoil  of  the  idolatrous  Amalckites  to 
offer  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  associated  His  worship 
with  that  of  idols. 
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has  been  termed,  is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx. 
2-5  ;  Deut.  xxix.  1 0-xxx. ;  the  blessings  promised 
to  obedience  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xxviii.  1-14, 
and  the  withering  curses  on  disobedience  in  verses 
15-68.  That  this  covenant  was  faithfiilly  obseiwed 
it  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
history  to  perceive.  Often  broken  and  often  le- 
newed  on  the  part  of  the  people  (Judg.  x.  10  ; 
2  Chr.  XV.  12,  13  ;  Neh.  ix.  38),  it  was  kept  with 
unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  To 
their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  feudal  superior:  they  were  His  representatives 
upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people 
before,  His  covenant  was  made  (1  K.  iii.  14,  xi.  11). 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence 
(1  Sam.  XV.  23),''  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest 
character,  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  his 
king.  It  was  a  transgression  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xvii.  2),  "  the  evil "  pre-eminently  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25,  opp.  to  "lE:^'•^^ 
"  the  right,"  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  But  it  was  much 
more  than  all  tliis.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign 
nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more 
glaring  enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a 
marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments 
(Lev.  XX.  56)  becomes  then  tne  greatest  of  social 
wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  This  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  where  the  heathen 
name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israel 
has  been  accustomed  to  applv  to  her  foreign  pos- 
sessor, is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man,  my  hus- 
band, the  native  word  which  she  is  to  use  when 
restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Much 
of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  witli  whom  such 
corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual  character  (Ex. 
.\xxiv.  16;  Num.  x.xv.  1,  2,  &c.),  but  manifested 
itself  in  the  grossest  and  most  revolting  forms 
(Rom.  i.  26-32). 

Regarded  in  a  moi'al  aspect,  false  gods  are  called 
"stumbling  blocks"  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "lies"  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),  "horrors"  or  "frights"  (1  K. 
XV.  13  ;  Jer.  1.  38),  "abominations"  (Deut.  xxix. 
17,  xx.xii.  16;  1  K.  xi.  5  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  "guilt" 
(abstract  for  concrete,  Am.  viii.  14,  HJOt^'X,  ashmah, 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a  play  on 
Ashima,  2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  profound  sense  of 
the  degradation  consequent  upon  their  worship,  thev 
aie  characterised  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  .\liv.  4), 
as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  aie  '•  other 
gods"  (Josh.  .x,\iv.  2,  16),  "  strange  gods  "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  16),  "new gods"  (Judg.  v.  8),  "devils, — not 
God"  (Deut.  xx.xii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21) ;  and,  as 
denoting  their  foreign  origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner" 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).™  Their  powerlessness  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  them  as  "  gods  that  cannot  save" 

■"  In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  1,1,  zdr,  "  strange,"  and 
"133  or  '^33,  need/-  or  nucrt,  "  foreign,"  are  not  uni- 
formly distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a  passage  is 
frequently  lost  by  the  interchange  of  one  with  the 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  same  word.  So 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  9  should  be,  "  There  shall  not  be  in  thee  ii 
strange  god,  nor  shalt  thou  worship  a  foreign  god." 
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(Is.  xlv.  21)),  "  that  made  not  the  heavens  "  (.ler. 
X.  11),  "nothing"  (Is.  xli.  24;  1  Cor.  vhi.  4), 
"  wind  and  emptiness  "  (Is.  sli.  29),  "  vanities  of 
the  heathen  "  (Jer.  xiv.  22  ;  Acts.  xiv.  15)  ;  and  yet, 
while  their  deity  is  denied,  their  personal  existence 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  (Kurtz,  Gcsck. 
d.  A.B.  ii.  86,  kc),  though  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  deities  were 
reciprocally  recognised  by  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx. 
23,  28  ;  2  K.  xvii.  26).  Other  terms  of  contempt 
are  employed  with  reference  to  idols,  D''7'?X^ 
Sliliin  (Lev.  six.  4),  and  Dv-"l?3,  gillulim  (Deut. 
xxix.  17),  to  which  different  meanings  have  been 
assigned,  and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness.     [Idol,  p.  849.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  fi-om  one  point  of  view 
a  political  oli'ence,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
fringement of  civil  rights.  No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.  For  aught  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  have  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.  It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaelis,  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  245,  246).  The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of  every 
form.  Individuals  and  communities  were  equally 
amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.  The  individual 
offender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20)  ; 
his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  de- 
nounce him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment 
(Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  fate.  No  facts 
are  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  0.  T.  than 
that  the  exteimination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ; 
Deut.  vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  17),  and  that  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause 
(Jer.  ii.  17).  A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cancer  of  the  state ;  it  was  considered  to 
be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  Its  inhabit<ants  and  all  their  cattle  were 
put  to  death.  No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything 
it  contained  was  biu'nt  v.'ith  itself;  nor  was  it 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18  ;  Josh.  vi. 
26).  Saul  lost  his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and 
Hiel  his  family,  for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam. 
XV. ;  Josh.  vii. ;  1  K.  xvi.  34).  The  silver  and 
gold  with  which  the  idols  were  covered  were  ac- 
cursed (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).  And  not  only  were 
the  Israelites  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods  of  Ca- 
naan (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or 
any  form  of  worship  (Ex.  xxiii.  13  ;  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 
On  taking  possession  of  the  land  they  were  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  existing  idolatry ;  sta- 
tues, altars,  pillars,  idol-temples,  every  person  and 
everything  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  swept 
.  away  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
25,  xii.  1-3,  XX.  17),  and  the  name  and  worship  of 
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the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  precautions 
biken  by  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  preserve 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  (iod,  in  its 
purity.  Of  the  mmuier  in  which  his  descendants 
have  "  put  a  fence  "  about  "  the  law  "  with  reference 
to  idolatry,  many  instances  will  be  found  in  Mai- 
monides  (do  fdoL).  They  were  prohibited  from 
using  vessels,  scarlet  garments,  bracelets,  or  rings, 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon 
(vii.  10);  trees  planted  or  stones  erected  for  idol- 
worship  were  forbidden  (viii.  5,  10);  and,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  cont;imination,  if  the  image 
of  an  idol  were  found  among  other  images  intended 
for  ornament,  they  were  aU  to  be  cast  into  the 
Dead  Se<a  (vii.  11). 

IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  "  According  to  a  custom 
existing  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  pi'evailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillai's  of  Hercules  ;  and  we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geograpliical 
position"  (JVin.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he  has 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces 
of  the  sun-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain 
in  the  nomenclatm-e  of  their  country.  Beth-She- 
mesh,  "  house  of  the  sun,"  En-Shemesh,  "  spring 
of  the  sun,"  and  Ir-Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun," 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilising  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  born  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  'Ain  Skeins  (En-Shemesh :  Tliom- 
son.  The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  361).  The  name 
of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  the  tutelary  deity. 
Bamoth-Baal,  "  the  high-places  of  Baal ;"  Baal- 
HeiTOon,  Beth»Baal-]\Ieon,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hamon, 
in  which  compound  the  names  of  the  sun-god  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar, 
and  many  others,  are  instances  of  this."  Nor  was 
the  practice  confined  to  the  names  of  places :  pro- 
per names  are  found  with  the  same  element.  Esh- 
baal,  Ish-baal,  &c.,  are  examples.  The  Amorites, 
whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount 
Heres,  in  Aijalon,  "  the  mountain  of  the  sun " 
[Timnath-Heres]  .  Here  and  there  we  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  countr}',  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus 
Baalah  or  Kirjath-Baal,  "  the  town  of  Baal,"  be- 
came Kirjath-.Jearim,  "  the  town  of  forests"  (Josh. 
XV.  60).  The  jAIoon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave 
her  name  to  a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  ol), 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Jericho 
may  have  been  derived  from  being  associated  with 
the  worship  of  this  goddess.  [Jericho.]  Nebo, 
whether  it  be  the  name  vinder  which  the  Chaldaeans 


"  That  temples  in  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
divinities,  did  transfer  tlieir  names  to  the  places  where 
they  stood  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian, 
an  Assjrian  himself.  His  derivation  of  Hiera  from 
the  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows  that  he  was 


familiar  with  the  circumstance  [de  Dea  Syr.  c.  1). 
Baisampsa  ( =  Bethshemcsh),  a  town  of  Arahia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  sim-worsbip  (Vossius,  de 
Tlicol.  Gent.  ii.  c.  8)  like  Kir  Ucrcs  (Jer.  xlviii.  31) 
of  Moab. 
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\vorshi])pt'd  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Jlercury,  enters 
into  many  compounds:  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo, 
and  the  like.  Bel  is  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  aid  others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic 
origin,  it  would  probably  be  derived  from  Baal- 
Adon,  or  Adonis,  the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose 
worship  Jer.  xxii.  18  seems  to  refer;  but  it  has 
more  properly  been  traced  to  an  ludo-Gennanic  root. 
Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  Nergalsharezer 
we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cushites.  Chemosh, 
the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carcheraish,  and 
Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcom,  a  name  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  tlien  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may 
have  been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  star- 
worship  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil, 
the  Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without 
recognising  in  I-Jahab  "  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snake  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  trace  in  Engedi, 
"  spring  of  the  kid,"  any  connexion  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Kapha  and  Rephaim.  Fiirst,  indeed,  recog- 
nises in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, and  identical  with  Gad  {Randiv.  s.  v.).  But 
there  are  fiagments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ishbosheth 
is  identical  with  Eshbaal,  and  Jerubbesheth  with 
Jerubbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are  but 
two  names  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad,  Rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon  ;  and  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  ptS"),  Eimmon, 
"  a  pomegranate-tree,"  we  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  .Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  En-Rimmon  and  the  prevailing  tree-worship. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  [W.  A.  W.j 

ID'UEL  ('iSouTjAos  ;  Eccelon),  1  Esd.  viii.  43. 
[ApaEL,l.] 

IDUME'A  (DilX  :  v  'iSovfiaia  :  Idumaea, 
Edam),  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5; 
1  Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31 ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
32  ;  Mark  iii.  8.     [Edom.] 

IDUIVIE'ANS  (ol  'iSou^aTot:  Idumaei),  2 
Mace.  X.  15,  10.     [Edom.] 

I'GAL  {hiiV).  1.  ('lAaoA.,  Alex.  'lyd\; 
Ljal,  Ignal).  Sou  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ; 
chosen  by  Moses  to  represent  that  tribe  among 
the  spies  who  went  up  from  Kadesh  to  search  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  sou  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3(3,  Taa\).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  !•  €hr.  the  name  is  given  as 
"Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan"  (xi.  38,  'lwi]X). 
Keanicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  (^Dissertation,  212-214). 

This  name  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDALI'AH  (■in^V'^aS  i.  e.  Igdixliahu  ;  To^o- 
\ias  ;  Jeijcdclias),  a  prophet  or  holy  man — "  the 
man  of  God  " — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as 
the  father  of  Hanan,  in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons, 
the  Bene-IIanan,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah 
had  that  remarkable  interview  with  the  Rechabiles 
which  is  recorded  in  that  chapter. 


IJE-ABARIM 
I'GEAL  (T'NJ^ ;  'iwfjK ;  Jegaal),  a  sou  of 
Shemaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  present  state  of 
the  text  of  this  difficult  genealogy  he  is  fourth  in 
descent  from  Zerubbabel ;  but,  according  to  Lord 
A.  HeiTey's  plausible  alteration,  he  is  the  son  of 
Shimei,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and  therefoie  but 
one  generation  disbmt  from  the  latter  (^Gencalogi/  of 
our  Lord,  107-1U9).  The  name  is  identical  with  Igal ; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  as  Joel. 

I'lM  (D'';7).  1.  {Tai;  lieabarim).  The  partial 
or  contracted  foiTn  of  the  name  Ije-Abariji,  one 
of  the  later  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan 
version  lim  is  rendered  by  Cephrani,  "  villages  ;" 
and  in  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  by  Gizzeh,  H-TH 
possibly  pointing  to  sheep-shearing  in  the  locality. 
But  in  no  way  do  we  gain  any  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  place. 

2.  (BaKCtf/t;  Alex.  Auef/x;  lim),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beersheba,  Hovmah,  &c.  (Josh.  xv.  28).  The 
Peshito  Syriac  version  has  Elin,  .a^J^.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  'Uscovered  in  this 
direction.  \S^-] 

IJE-AB'ARIM  (Onnyn  ''sy,  with  the  definite 
article,  lye  ha-Abarim — "  the  heaps,  or  ruins,  of  the 
further  regions ;"  Jerome  ad  Fabiolam,  accrvos  la- 
pidum  transeuntium ;  'AxaA-yai,  and  Tot  ;  Jeah- 
arim,  and  lieaharim),  one  of  the  later  halting 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44).  It 
was  next  beyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it 
again  was  the  Wady  Zared — the  torrent  of  the 
willows — probably  one  of  the  streams  which  run 
into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  Ije- 
abarim  and  Dibon-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  the  Zared  and  the  Arnon  have  to  be  inserted 
fiom  the  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii. 
Dibon-gad  and  Almon-Diblathairn,  which  lay  above 
the  Arnon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the 
two  last-named  nan'atives.  Ije-abarim  was  on  the 
boundary — the  S.E.  boundary — of  the  territory  ot' 
Moab  ;  not  on  the  pasture-downs  of  the  Mishor,  the 
modern  Belka,  but  in  the  midbar,  the  waste  un- 
cultivated "wilderness"  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  11). 
Moab  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  molest 
(Deut.  ii.  9-12)  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  ver.  13,  "  now  rise 
up  "  ('IDp),  that  they  had  remained  on  his  frontier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  identi- 
fication of  its  situation  has  been  attempted,  nor 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abarim,  the  mountain-range  opposite  Jericho, 
then  Abarim  is  doubtless  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[AisAuiJi.] 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
Fal  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye — the  Ain  being 
converted  into  G :  but  whence  does  the  'AxaA 
come  ?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nachal — "  tor- 
rent "  or  "  wady  " — once  attached  to  the  name  ? 
The  Targum  Pseudojon.  has  Meshre  Megiztha — the 
plain  of  shearing — which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ini.  [G.] 
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IJON 

I'JON  (P*y,  "ruin;"  Alciv  and 'Atv  ■  Ahion), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  aiptains  of  Benliadad,  along  with  I>dn  and  other 
store-cities  of  Naphtali  (IK.  xv.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4).  It  was  plundered  a  second  time  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find  no  farther  mention 
of  it  in  history.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Merj  'Ayun 

(i,\^*^  7T y^  i  the  Arabic  word  ,  .^^£,  though 
ditieient  in  meaning,  is  radically  identical  with  the 
Heb.  P*!?);  and  near  its  northern  end  is  a  large 
mound  called  TcU  Dihbin.  The  winter  visited  it 
some  years  ago,  and  found  there  the  traces  of  a 
strong  and  ancient  city.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  Ijon  (Robinson's  Palestine, 
iii.  375).  [J.  L.  P.] 

IK'KESH  (K'i?];  ;  "Io-ko,  'Ek/ci's,  'Ek/ctjs,  Alex. 
'E/cKcis  ;  Acccs),  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

I'LAI  C^^y  ;  'HAt  ;  Ilai),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chi*,  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Zalmon. 
Kennicott  (^Dissertation,  187-9)  examines  the  vari- 
ations at  length,  and  decides  in  favom-  of  Ilai  as  the 
original  name. 

ILLYR'ICUM  (^IWvpLKov),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adiiatic 
fiom  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east :  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions,  Illyris  Barbara,  the  northem.  and 
lUyiis  Graeca,  the  southern.  Within  these  limits 
was  included  Dalmatia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  indifferently  with  lUyricum  for  a  portion,  and 
ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  St.  Paul 
records  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  "  round  about 
unto  Illyricum  "  (Rom.  xv.  19)  :  he  probably  uses 
the  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  the  part 
visited  (if  indeed  he  crossed  the  boundary  at  all) 
would  have  been  about  Dyrrachium.     [W.  L.  B.] 

IMAGE.     [Idol.] 

IM'LA  (n'pD^  ;  'Ufx^Xa,  Alex.'Ie/iXaj  Jeiala), 
father  or  progenitor  of  Jlicaiah,  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  b/  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  before  their  fatixl  expedition  to  Ramoth- 
gilead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).     The  form 

IM'LAH  (rho);  'Ufi^Xad,  Alex.  'Unad; 
Jcmln)  is  employed  in  the  parallel  naiTative  (I  K. 
xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMAN'UEL  ^'pN-IJOy,  or  in  two  words  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions,  7X  -lisy  :  'E/i/uaj'ouTjA  ; 
Emmanuel),  the  symbolical  name  given  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  to 
Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  which 
Goil  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  their  i 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Apostle 
Matthew  to  the  Jlessiah,  born  of  the  Virgin  (Matt.  ' 

»  'Almdh  denotes  a  girl  of  marriageable  age,  but  both   applied   to  Kebekah   (Gen.   xsiv.   16,  43),    as 

not  married,  and  therefore  a  virgin  by  implication,  apparently  convertible  terras  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 

It  is  never  even  used,  as   n>in3,  bethuldh,  which  evidence    from    the   cognate   languages,   Arabic  and 

J.      .,  •     -^  •»    ■    ^      t  • ,  ,  Svriac,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (on  Is.  vii 

more  directly  expresses  virgimty,  of  a  bride  or  be-  ,•,>..»■     n.    •      i;       j       .j        ■     . '^  I""  *"•  *"■ 

,    ,,     ,       ,•     ,T     1  ■    o-       >ii     -I        J    I  .7-,'t  14)  that  in  Punic /l//«a  denoted  a  virgm. 
tvothed  wife   (Joel  i.  8j.     'Almah   and   be  hulak  are         '  "S*"- 


i.  2,S).  By  the  LXX.  in  one  passage  (Is.  vii.  14), 
and  in  both  passages  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ., 
it  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name;  but  in  Is.  viii.  8 
the  LXX.  translate  it  literally  fxed'  rificov  6  6€6s. 
The  verses  in  question  have  been  the  battle-fielil  of 
critics  for  centuries,  and  in  their  discussions  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  the  odiurn  theologicum.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  the  Christian 
interpretation  was  attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
position  which  they  occupied  has  of  late  years  been 
assumed  by  many  continental  theologians.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  discussion,  or  rather  to  a  classifica- 
tion, of  the  numerous  theories  of  which  this  subject 
has  been  the  fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial 
consideration. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  amiies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriois  of 
Judah,  all  "  sons  of  might,"  had  fallen  in  one  day's 
battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxiii.).  Jerusalem  was  me- 
naced with  a  siege ;  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  of 
the  people  "  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest  shake 
before  the  wind  "  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had  gone 
to  "  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  probably  to  tiike 
measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  water  from 
being  cut  off  or  falling  into  tlie  enemy's  hand,  when 
the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
ai-mies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask 
a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king,  with  pretended, 
humility,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the  sign  which   Jehovah  Himself  would 

give  unasked  :  "  behold  !  the  virgin  (nD^J?n,  hd- 

almdh)^  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and  she 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel." 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
subdivisions,  as  the  differences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous. The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulrilnient  of  the  prophecy  to  a  historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery. 
The  majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agi'ee  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  pro- 
phecy had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment,  but 
was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  fii-st  are 
numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  without 
exception.  Jerome  lefutes,  on  chronological  grounds, 
a  theory  which  was  current  in  his  day  amongst  the 
Jews  that  the  prophecy  had  reference  to  Hezekiah, 
the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  comparison  of  2  K. 
xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been  nine  years  old 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  force  of  his 
argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  evident 
obscurity  of  the  numbei-s  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Ahaz  was 
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eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  birth. 
By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  explanation 
was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and   in  consequence 
some,  as  Jaichi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy 
to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to  a  son  of 
Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel. 
In  this  case,  the  'almdh  is  explained  as  the  wife  or 
betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as  a  later  wife  of 
Ahaz.     Kelle  (Gesen.  Coinm.  ilher  den  Jesaia)  de- 
gi-ades  her  to  tlie  third  rank  of  ladies  in  the  harem 
(comp.  Cant.  vi.  28).   Hitzig  (der  Proph.  Jesaia)  re- 
jects Gesenius'  application  oi'almah  to  a  second  wife 
of  the  prophet,  and  inteiprets  it  of  the  prophetess 
mentioned    in    viii.    3.     Hendewerk    (des    Proph. 
Jesaia  Weissag.')  follows  Gesenius.     In  either  case 
the  prophet  is  made  to  fulfil  his  own   prophecy. 
Isenbiehl,  a  papil  of  Michaelis,   defended  the  his- 
torical sense  with  considerable  learning,  and  suffered 
unworthy  persecution  for  expressing  his  opinions. 
The  'almdh  in  his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  who 
was  present  at  the  colloquy   between  Isaiah  and 
Ahaz,  and  to  whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Rosen- 
miiller   (1st   ed.).     Michaelis,  Eichhoni,    Paulus, 
and  Ammon,   give  her  a  merely  ideal  existence  ; 
while  Umbreit  allows  her  to   be  among  the    by- 
standers, but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as 
imaginary  only.     Inteipreters  of  the  second  class, 
who  refer  the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  'almdh  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Among  these,  Vitiinga  (06s.  Sacr.  v.  c.  1)  vigor- 
ously opposes  those,  who,  hke  Grotius,  PeUicanus, 
and  Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference 
to  Christ  Jesus  was  not  direct  and  immediate,  but 
by  way  of  typical  allusion.     For,  he  maintains,  a 
young   married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Isaiah,  could  not  be  a  tyi)e  of  the  Virgin,  nor  could 
her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  the  child 
to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  solely 
Messianic  reference,  it  is  f/bjected  that  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  could  not  bo  a  sign  of  deliverance  to 
the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.    In  reply 
to  this,   Theodoret  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  involved  the  conservation  of 
the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  implication  of 
the  .Jewish  state.    Cocceius  argues  on  the  same  side, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  birth  would  intimate 
that  in  the  intei-val  the  kingdom  and  state  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  alienated  from  God,  and  besides 
it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  Judaea  should  not  be  subject  to  Syria,  as 
it  was  when  Archelaus  was  removed,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.     Of  all 
these  explanations  Vitringa  disappioves  and  states 
his  own  conclusion,  which  is  also  that  of  Calvin 
and  Piscator,  to  be  the  following: — In  vers.  14-16, 
the  prophet  gives  a  sign  to  the  pious  in  Israel  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger,  and 
in  vers.    17,   &c.    announces  the  evils  which  the 
Assyrians,    not  the    Syrians,   should  inflict   upon 
Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as  resembled  him.    As 
surely  as  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  virgin,  so 
surely  would  God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threat- 
ened   evil.      The  principle   of  interpretation    here 
made  use  of  is  founded  by  Calvin  on  the  custom  of 
the  prophets,  who  confirmed  special  promises  by  the 
assurance  that  God  would  send  a  redeemer.     But 
this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty,  besides 
that  which  arises  fiom  the  distance  of  the  event 
predicted.     Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  years  of 
discretion  the  prophet  announces  the  desolation  of 
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the  laud  whose  kings  threatened  Ahaz.  By  tliis 
Vitringa  vmderstands  that  no  more  time  would 
elapse  before  the  forarer  event  was  accomplished 
than  would  intei-vene  between  the  birth  and  youth 
of  Immanuel,  an  argument  too  far-fetched  to  have 
much  weight.  Hengstenberg  {Christology,  ii.  44-66 
Eng.  trans.)  supports  to  the  full  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  and  closely  connects  vii.  14,  with 
ix.  6.  He  admits  frankly  that  the  older  explana- 
tion of  vers.  15,  16  has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge 
of  being  arbitrary,  and  confidently  propounds  his 
own  method  of  removing  the  stumbling-block. 
"  In  ver.  14  the  prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  as  present.  Holding  fast  this  idea  and  ex- 
panding it,  the  prophet  makes  him  who  has  been 
bom  accompany  the  people  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  existence.   We  have  here  an  ideal  anticipation 

of  the  real  incarnation What  the  prophet 

means,  and  intends  to  say  here  is,  that,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  the  overthrow  of  the 
hostile  kingdoms  would  already  have  taken  place. 
As  the  representative  of  the  contemporaries,  he 
brings  forward  the  wonderful  child  who,  as  it  were, 

formed  the  soul  of  the  popular  life In  the 

subsequent  prophecy,  the  same  wonderful  child, 
grown  up  into  a  warlike  hero,  brings  the  deliverance 
from  Asshur,  and  the  world's  power  represented  by 
it."  The  learned  professor  thus  admits  the  double 
sense  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  but  denies  its  applica- 
tion to  Immanuel.  It  would  be  hai'd  to  say  whethei- 
text  or  commentary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  these 
exiilanations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of  in- 
terpreters above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  ^-iz.,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose  that 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to  some 
contemporary  occuirence,  but  that  his  words  re- 
ceived their  true  and  full  accomplishment  in  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Esaiam, 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Ju- 
daizers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  bom 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  and 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nations 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Dathe ; 
in  his  opinion  "  the  miracle,  while  it  immediately 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  "  the  virgin"  being  the  queen  of 
Ahaz  ;  but,  like  some  other  prophetic  testimonies, 
had  another  and  a  designed  reference  to  some  re- 
moter circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred  would 
be  the  real  fulfilment,  answering  every  feature  and 
filling  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original  delinea- 
tion (Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  i.  357,  3rd  ed.). 
A  serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kcnnicott  separates  ver.  16  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to  the 
son  of  Isaiah  {Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  important  question. 
From  tlie  manner  in  which  the  quotiition  occurs  in 
jMatt.  i.  'J3,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contem- 
porary or  immediate  reference  it  might  contain, 
this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  full  convic- 
tion that    burst   upon   him   when   he  realised   its 
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completifin  iu  the  ^lessiah.  What  may  liave  been 
the  light  in  which  the  promise  was  icgarded  by  tlie 
[nophet's  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  judge  ;  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense  satisfies 
•nost  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  and  as 
it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than  the  otlieis 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
supjjoited  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quota- 
tions from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15, 18,  23  ;  iv.  15), 
we  accept  it  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  solution.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IM'MER  ("ItSN  ;  ''EfJ.f^vp  ;  Emmer),  apparently 
the  founder  of  an  import;vnt  family  of  priests, 
although  the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  genealogy 
which  allows  us  to  discover  his  descent  from  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This  family  had 
charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth  course 
of  die  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).  From  them  came 
I'ashui',  chief  governor  of  the  Temple  in  Jeremiah's 
time,  and  his  persecutor  (Jer.  xx.  1).  They  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Ezr.  ii.  37;  Xeh.  vii.  40).  Zadok  ben-Immer 
repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29),  and  tw^o 
other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Xehemiah,  and  also  of  those  who 
came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  who  are 
stated  to  have  had  descendants  sun'iving  in  the 
next  generation — the  days  of  Joiakim  (see  Keh.  xii. 
1,  10,  12-21).  [Emmer.]  Different  fi-om  the 
foregoing  must  be 

2.  ('E^/xT5p,  'le/i'^p,  ^?ner),  apparently  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  certain  persons 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first  caravan,  who 
could  not  satisfactorily  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr. 
li.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  as  'AaA.ap. 

IM'NA  (yjO^  ;  'ifJ-avd  ;  Jemna),  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  son  of  Helem,  and  one  of  the  "  chief 
princes'"  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  35;  comp.  40). 

IM'NAH  (r\yq^_;  'U/jivd;  Jemna).  1.  The 
first-born  of  Asher' (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  name  (identical  with  the  present)  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jimnah. 

2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Le\ite,  assisted  in  the 
refonns  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

IM'RAH(n"ia) ;  Ifjipdv,  Alex.'Ufipd;  Jamra), 
a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  ZoPllAH 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36),  and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
tlie  tribe. 

IM'RI(nnK).  1.  (Aix^pdin,  Alex,  omits; 
Omrai,  but  it  seems  to  have  changed  places  with 
the  preceding  name).  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
thniily  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

2.  ('Ayuafi:  Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of 
Zaccur,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

INCENSE,  niiDip  {ketorah),  Deut.  x.xxiii. 
10  ;  nnitOi^  {kctoreth),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  &c. ;  j 
nJU^  (lebondh).  Is.  xliii.  23,  Ix.  6,  &c.  The  in-  | 
cense  employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  was  j 
distinguished  as  D^?3Dn  H^bp  {kctoreth  hassam-  ! 
vihn),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  from  being  compounded  of  the  ' 
perfumes    stacte,    onycha,    galb;iuum,    mid    pure  ' 
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frankincense.  All  incense  which  was  not  made  of 
these  ingi-edients  was  called  ITIT  miDp  {kctordh 
zardli),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to  be  otlered. 
According  to  Kashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  They  were 
compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apotheairy,  to 
whose  use,  accor«iing  to  liabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  incense,  "  the  house  of  Abtines."  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  man 
whose  chief  busmess  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
and  other  substances"  (Roberts,  Orient.  Illus. 
p.  82).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care  the  in- 
cense was  intrasted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  ^''JIOD 
[memmmim),  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense  might  alwavs  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Drt33K). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingiedients  already  men- 
tioned Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  iMoses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
[B.  J.  V.  5,  §5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by  Maimo- 
nides  {Cele  hammikddsh,  ii.  2,  §3)  as  follows.  -Of 
myn-h,  cassia,  spikenrntl,  and  saifion,  sixteen  ma- 
nehs each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  a  herb  called  "  the  smoke- 
raiser"  (JK'y  n?yD,  maaleh  dshdn),  known  only 
to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  ser- 
vice one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morning  and 
h;dt  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one  maneh  of 
incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar  yeai-,  the  three 
manehs  which  remained  were  again  pounded,  and 
used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it  was  constantly  kept 
in  the  temple  (Jos.  B.J.  vi.  8,  §3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  cliaracteristic 
of  being  salted  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorraptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  The  ex-pression 
133  12  {bad  bebad),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  interpreted 
by  the  Chaldee  •'  weight  by  weight,"  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  Jarchi,  in  loq.') ;  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version.  Ofhers  how- 
ever, and  among  them  Abeu  Ezra  and  Jlaimonides, 
consider  it  as  sitjnifying  that  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  a fttii  wards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  :  its 
desecration  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37, 
38)  ;  as  in  some  part  of  India,  according  to  Jli- 
chaelis  (Mosaisch.  Redd,  art.  249),  it  was  con- 
sidered high  treason  for  any  peison  to  make  use  of 
the  best  sort  of  Caiambak,  which  was  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  alone. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the  se- 
cond temple  the  otHce  devolved  upon  the  inferior 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  wa.'^  chosen  by  lot 
(Mishua,   Yoiim,  ii.  4;    Luke  i.  9),  each  moiiiiuu 
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and  evening  (Abarbanel  on  Lev,  x.  1).  A  peculiar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  all  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  wa^ 
cast  among  those  who  were  "  new  to  the  incense," 
if  any  remained  (Mish.  roma,  I.  c. ;  Bartenora  on 
Tamid,  v.  2_).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who,  were  consecrated 
to  burn  incense  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  10,  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  an- 
other, wliose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the 
brazen  altar.  According  to  JIaimonides  ( Tinid. 
Umus.  ii.  8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the 
second  pile,  which  was  over  against  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-oil'ering,  and  was  of  fig-tree 
wood.  A  silver  shovel  (nPiriD,  machtdh)  was  first 
filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  afterwards  emptied 
into  a  golden  one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that 
some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  (Mishna,  Tumid,  v.  5, 
Yoma,  iv.  4 ;  cf.  Kev.  viii.  5).  Another  priest 
cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which  had 
been  left  at  the  previous  offering  of  incense  (Mishna, 
Tamid,  iii.  6,  9,  vi.  I). 

The  times  of  ofl'ering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instiTictions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 
were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day  (Mishna,  Yoma,  iii.  1,  5). 
When  the  lamps  were  lighted  "  between  the  even- 
ings," after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before  the 
drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the  oracle  " 
(1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rated the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4  ;  Philo,  de  Anim.  idoii. 

When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid.  Umus.  iii.  3;  cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 
Abtines  in  a  large  vessel  of  gold  called  P]3  (capJi), 
in  which  was  a  phial  (']''T3,  hazic,  properly  "  a 
salver")  containing  the  incense  (Jlishna,  Tamid, 
v.  4).  The  assistant  piiests  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  cleai'ing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
Ijurnt-otfering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowetl 
towards  the  ark  of  tire  covenant,  and  left  the  Holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  in- 
cense, entered.  Profound  silence  was  obseiTed  among 
the  congi-egation  who  were  praying  without  (cf. 
Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the 
priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  prolonging 
his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congrega- 
tion, or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he  had  been  struck 
dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi.  13;  Luke 
i.  21  ;  Mishna,  Yoma,  v.  1)  When  he  came  out 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  24-2G,  the 
"  magrephali  "  sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth 
into  song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the 
temple  nuisic,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins, 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  Jeiicho  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
iii.  8).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  alluded  to  in 
Kcv.  viii.  5.  The  priest  then  emptied  the  censer 
in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

On  the  dav  of  atonement  the  service  was  diflfeient. 


INCENSE 

The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bullock  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took  incense 
in  his  left  hand  and  a  golden  shovel  filled  with  live 
coals  fi'om  the  west  side  of  the  brazen  altar  (Jarchi 
on  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the  shovel  upon 
the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the  second 
temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was  sub- 
stituted. Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
coals,  he  stayed  tiU  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  walking  slowly  backwards  came  without 
the  veil,  where  he  prayed  for  a  short  time  (Maimo- 
nides,  Yom  hakkippur,  quoted  by  Ainsworth  on 
Lev.  xvi. ;   Outram  de  Sacrificiis,  i.  8.  §11). 

The  offering  of  incense  has  fomied  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  resin  in  honour  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  v. 
315).  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  "  In 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingam 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours "  (Roberts,  Orient. 
Illiis.  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii. 
35;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  in- 
cense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  differing. 
While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a  perfume 
designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrifice, 
other  interpreters  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest  speculations 
of  the  Midrashim.  Philo  (Quis  rer.  div.  haer.  sit. 
§41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and  onycha  to  be 
symbolical  of  water  and  earth ;  galbanum  and 
fi'ankincense  of  air  and  fire.  Josephus,  following 
the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products 
of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  lunnhabited  parts 
of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  God 
and  for  God  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §5).  As  the  temple  or 
tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  .Jehovah,  the  theocratic 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  his 
throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  cor- 
responded to  the  perfumes  in  which  the  luxurious 
monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may  mean  all 
this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius,  on 
Ex.  xxx.  1,  says 'the  mystical  signification  is  "  sur- 
sum  habenda  corda."  Cornehus  a  Lapide,  on  Ex. 
xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emblem  of  propitia- 
tion, and  finds  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  several 
ingredients.  Fairbairn  (Typology  of  Scripture,  ii. 
32(.>),  with  many  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  the 
reality  of  which  incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  his 
conclusion  upon  Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4. 
Biihr  (Symb.  d.  Mos.  Cult.  vol.  i.,  c.  vi.  §4)  op- 
poses this  view  of  the  suljject,  on  the  ground  that 
the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer  to- 
wards heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fiagi'ance. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  calling 
upon  the  name  of  (jod.  The  oldest  prayers  con- 
sisted in  the  mej-e  enumeration  of  the  several  titles 
of  (!od.  The  Scripture  places  incense  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  prayer,  so  that  offering  incense  is  syn- 
onym.ous  with  worship.  Hence  incense  itself  is  a 
symbol  of  the  name  of  God.  The  ingredients  of 
the  incense  correspond  se\'erally  to  the  perfections 
of  God,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  jvhich 
of  the   four  names  of  God  each  belongs.     Perhaps 
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st;icte  corresponds  to  nih^  {Je/iovi/i),  onycha  to 
DTlPN  {Klohhn),  galbanum  to  TI  {chai),  and 
tVaiikincense  to  CHp  {hadosh).  Such  is  Bahr's 
exposition  of  the  symbolism  of  incense,  rather  inge- 
nious than  logical.  Looking  upon  incense  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  intercession  of  Christ. 
In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints  (cf  Luke  i.  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v.  8 
it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odom's  or  incense, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Ps. 
csli.  2,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this 
conclusion ;  but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage 
that  incense  is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same 
symbolical  meaning.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IN'DIA  (-nh,  i.e.  Hoddu;  ^  'IvSiKri ;  Ttulia). 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  before 
the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  the  hmit 
of  the  territones  of  Ahasueras  in  the  east,  as  Ethi- 
opia was  in  the  west  (i.  1  ;  viii.  9) ;  the  names 
are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  fonn  "  Hoddu "  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Honadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Sindhu," 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  in  the  Vendidad,  "  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  fonn  "  Sindus  "  is  noticed  by  PHny  (vi.  23). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  suiToundmg  the 
Indus  —  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Scinde  —  the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (iii.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but  not  in  those  of  Behistuu  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
485).  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8  India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged  either 
to  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
of  the  explanations  offered  by  commentators  are 
satisflictoiy :  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
suggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
before  (Strab.  xii.  534):  the  India  of  Xenophon 
{Cyrop.  i.  5,  §3,  iii.  2,  §25),  which  may  have  been 
above  the  Canan  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
probably  the  Calbis),  is  more  likely ;  but  the  emenda- 
tion "  Mysia  and  Ionia  "  for  Media  and  India,  offers 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  [losii .]  A  more 
authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1  Mace.  vi. 
37,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the  drivers  of  the 
war-elephants  introduced  into  the  ai-my  of  the  Syrian 
king.  (See  also  1  Esd.  iii.  2  ;  Esth.  siii.  1  ;  xv"i.  1). 
But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
the  people  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
have  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  car- 
ried  on   between    India   and  Western   Asia:    the 
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»  In  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  "  to  lodge  "  has  the 

force  of  remaining  for  the  night.     The  word  vh  is 

rendered  in   1  K.  xix.  9   "  lodge ;"  in  Gen.  xix.  2 
"  tarry  all  night ;"  comp.  also  Jer.  xiv.  8,  &c. 

''  The  erection  of  hospitals  in  the  middle  ages  was 


Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the  sliores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  procured  "  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  "  broidered  work  and  rich  apparel "  (Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  24).  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Ara- 
bian desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  bv 
Solomon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names 
even  of  the  articles,  ahjuminim,  "sandal  wood," 
kophim,  "  apes,"  thiKciim,  "  peacocks,"  are  of 
Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii.  133) ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  nam«  of  the 
"  topaz,"  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pita. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  productions  of 
yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  through 
Syria  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks 
derived  both  the  tenii  Kaatrirepos  Ccomp.  the  San- 
scrit kastlra),  and  the  article  it  represents,  "  tin," 
from  the  coasts  of  India.  The  connexion  thus  esta- 
blished with  India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were  included  under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush, 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  hence  the  Syrian,  Chaldaean,  and 
Arabic  versions  frequently  render  that  tenn  by  India 
or  Indians,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16  ;  Is.  xi.  11,  xviii. 
1 ;  Jer.  xiii.  23 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connexion 
which  some  have  sought  to  establish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Eden.  [W.  L.  B.] 

INHERITANCE.  [Heir.] 
INK,  INKHORN.  [Writing.] 
INN  (p?D,  maldn:  Kard\v/xa,  TravSoKuov). 
The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  signifies  "a 
lodging-place  for  the  night."  »  Inns,  in  om-  sense  of 
the  tei-m,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East 
where  hospitility  is  religiously  practised.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives  of  European 
inns,  and  these  were  established  but  gradually.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  them 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a  ca- 
ravan was  selected  originally  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  tra- 
vellers pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  night. 
Such  was  imdoubtedly  the  "  inn "  at  which  oc- 
curred the  incident  in  the  life  of  Jloses,  nairated  in 
Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  traded  to 
Egypt  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices.  Jloses  was 
on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian,  and  the 
merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately Ishmaelites  and  jMi'lianites.  At  one  of  these 
stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached  after 
leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  dist- 
ance from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that  their 
money  had  been  replaced  in  their  wallets  (Gen. 
xhi.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  later 
times  religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages  ••  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  accom- 
modation for  travellers.  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description 
of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Baby- 
lon will  suffice  for  all : — "  It  is  a  lai'ge  and  sub- 
stantial square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 


due  to  the  same  cause.  Paula,  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
built  several  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  residents  in  France  erected  hospitals 
for  the  u?e  of  pilgrims  of  their  o-mi  nation,  on  their 
way  to  Rome  (Bcckmann,  Hist,  of  Inc.  ii.  4  j7).  Hence 
hospital,  hostel,  and  finnlly  hotel. 
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a  fortress,  being  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and  '  or  "  innkeeper"  (iravSoKevs,  Luk-e  x.  35),  who  sup- 
flanked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in  plied  some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions,  and 
case  of  attack.  Passing  through  a  strong  gateway,  attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  his 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which  ;  charge.  The  word  has  been  adopted  in  the  later 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments,  Hebrew,  and  appears  in  the  Mishna(l'e6rtnio<A,  svi. 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate  7)  under  the  tbrm  plJIQ,  pundak,  and  the  host 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the  '  is  '•plJIS,  pundald.  The  Jews  were  foibidden  to 
centre  is  a  spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleep-  ,  put  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  kind 
ing  upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith-  '  kept  by  idolaters  {Ahoda  Zara,  ii.  1).  It  appears 
ful  during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and  j  that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  as  in 
the  compartments   are  wide  vaulted   arcades,   ex-    Egypt  (Her.  ii.  35),  kept  by  women,  whose  cha- 


tending  round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
ot  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arctides 
is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms — one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 


racter  was  such  that  their  evidence  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Mishna  (Febamoth,  xvi.  7) 
a  tale  is  told  of  a  company  of  Levites  who  were 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  one  of 
them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com- 


enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that  passes  across  the  I  rades  at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  hostess 


heated  plain.  Tlie  terrace  is  tolerably  clean ;  but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth"  (Loftus,  Chaldea,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  "  Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  ai-e  other  cells  for  travellers  " 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  478  note).  The  "  stall  " 
or  "  manger,"  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  7,  was  probably 
in  a  stable  of  this  kind.  Such  khans  are  sometimes 
situated  near  running  streams,  or  have  a  supply  of 
water  of  some  kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry 
all  his  provisions  with  him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in 
Persia,  i.  261  note).  At  Damascus  the  khans  are, 
many  of  tliem,  substantial  buildings ;  the  small 
rooms  which  suiTound  the  court,  as  well  as  those 
above  them  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  for  depositino- 


(JT'plJIS,  2»mdekith  =  iravSoKfVTpia).  On  their 
return  to  enquire  for  their  friend,  the  hostess  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refused  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  and 
roll  of  the  law.  In  Josh.  ii.  1,  nj'U,  zondh,  the 
term  applied  to  Rahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan  NJT'pnjIQ,  pundekUhd,  "  a  woman 
who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the  mo- 
ther of  Jephthah ;  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xvi.  1 )  and 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  K. 
iii.  16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  on 
Josh.  ii.  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a  nearer  approach 
has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  The 
people  of  es-Salt,  according  to  Burckhardt,  support 
four  taverns  (^Menzel  or  Medhafe^  at  the  public 
expense.  At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  with 
everything  he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chooses 


their    goods    (Porter's   Damascus,   i.    33).      The  '  *''/'^'"'""'  P'^o^'i^'^d  his  stay  is  not  unreasonably 


wekdlchs  of  modei-n  Egypt  are  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  \\.  10). 

"The  house  of  paths"  (Prov.  viii.  2,  iv  o^kcj) 
Si65wu,  Vers.  T'en.),  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 


protracted.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tax  on  the 
heads  of  families,  and  a  kind  of  landlord  super- 
intends the  establishment  (Trav.  in  Syria,  p. 
36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

INSTANT,   INSTANTLY.      A  word   em- 


khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented  1  ployed   by  our  translatoi-s  in  the  N.  T.  with   the 
by  many  travellers.     A  similar  meaning  has  been  1  *"oi'ce  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  i-ender  five  dis- 


attached  to  DlipS  T\)'\5,  geruth  Cimhdm,  "  the 
hostel  of  Chimham"  (Jer.  xli.  17)  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (;Stanley,  S.^F.,  163  ;  App.  §90).   The  Tar 


tinct  Greek  words.  We  still  say  "at  the  instance 
of,"  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to  "  in- 
stant"— though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  "  insist," 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  loot,  such  as 
"persist,"  "constant" — it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  notice  its  occurrences.     They  afibrd  an 


gum  says,  "  which  David  gave  to  Chimham,  son  of  i  :„+„,.„,x;„„  „„„ i     ■,■  ■•■,■,■      ,       -  ,  ,   , 

r>      -u  ■  lu    /-i-i    j-i   '.  /  r>  o  •     orr  r„,s     luterestuig  Bxample,  II  an  additional  one  be  needed, 

Barzillai  the  Gileadite      (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37, 38).  '    -    -       -'^  ^  ' 


nT-.i  1  .     .  1  •  iu         •     .         ■  of  the  close  connexion  which  there  is  between  the 

VV  ith  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are     ^„4.^^^,.:^„l  \r^,-^„  „,  .  (.i,    ir  i     <.      iu    tt  i     . 
.  ,"      ^         .    ^       %^      T  v'\-    11       -1     ,,;  Authorised  Version  and  the  V^ulsjate ;  the  Vulgate 

strangely  at  variance.      I  he  LXX.  had  evidently  '  i,„,.^ „„   „ 

another  reading  with  3 


they  left  untranslated  •yafi-r\f>axafjiaa,  Alex,  yri 
PrjpwdxO'lJ-o.aix.  The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  "D33  C*")]!,  peregrih- 
antes  in  Chanaam.  The  Arabic,  following  the 
Alexandrian  IMS.,  read  it  iv  yfj  BripoiOxaixdafj., 
"  ill  the  land  of  Berothchamaam."     'I'iie  Syiiac  has 

J'yl^-^,  b'edre,  "in  the  threshing-floors,"  as  if 
rnj"l33,  hcg-irnoth.  Josephus  had  a  reading  different 
from  all,  niTlJ^,  hcgidroth,  "in  the  folds  of" 
Chimham  ;  for  he  says  the  fugitives  went  "  to  a 
certain  place  called  Jlaiidra  "  (yiav^pa  XeyS/xemy, 
Ant.  X.  9,  §5),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Aijuila  and  tlie  llexaplar  Syriac. 

The  irav^oicuov  ( Luke  x.  3+)   probably  differed 
from  1h(>  KaTaAv/xu  (Lukeii.  7)  in  having  a  "  host" 


evidentiy  ,  ha\'ing,   as  will   be  seen,   suggested   the  word  in 
and  3  transposed,  which  U^ree  out  of  its  five  occurrences! 


1.  (TTrovialws — "  they  besought  Him  instantly" 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  commonly 
rendered  "  earnestly,"  which  is  very  suitable  here. 

2.  iTTfKeivTO,  from  iirlKeiixai,  to  lie  upon: — 
"  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  "  (Vulg.  in- 
stabant),  Luke  xxiii.  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
"they  were  pressing"  (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  iv  fKreveia,  "  instantly  serving  God  "  (Acts 
xxvi.  7).  The  met;iphor  at  the  root  of  this  word 
is  that  of  stretching — on  the  stretch.  Elsewhere 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  "  fervently." 

4.  irpocTKapTepodvrfs,  "  continuing  instant " 
(Horn.  xii.  12),  ^^ilg.  instanfes.  Here  the  ad- 
jective is  hardl)'  necessary,  the  word  being  else- 
where rendered  by  "continuing" — or  to  preserve 
the  rhythm  of  so  familiar  a  sentence — "  continuing 
stcdfast  "  (as  Acts  ii.  42). 
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5.  iirlffrriOt,  from  icpiffrduai,  to  stand  by  or 
upon  — "  be  instant  in  season  out  of  season" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  insta.  Four  veises  further 
on  it  is  rendered,  "is  at  hand."  The  sense  is 
"  stand  ready " — "  be  alert  "  for  whatever  may 
happen.  Of  the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one 
which  contains  the  same  metaphor  as  "  instant." 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  "  that  instant"  is  literally  "  that 
same  hour," —  auTrj  ttj  S)pa.  [^0 

lO'NIA  {'Iwvia).  The  substitution  of  this  word 
for  71  'IfSiK-fi  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (A.  V.  "  India") 
is  a  conjecture  of  Grotius  wthout  any  authority 
of  MSS.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  change  removes  a  gi-eat  difficulty,  especially  if, 
as  the  same  commentator  suggests.  Mvcrla  [Mysia] 
be  substituted  for  MTj5«ia  or  MrjSia  in  the  same 
context.  The  passage  refers  to  the  cession  of  ten'i- 
tory  which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  make  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and 
Mysia  v^^ere  among  the  districts  cis  Taurum,  which 
were  given  up  to  Eumenes. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  westera  coast  oi 
Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  Aeolis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terms,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settleis  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  ailenvards 
thirteen  cities ;  five  of  which,  Ephcsus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  term,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
used,  as  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  .lews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  .Tosephus  is 
very  interesting,  as  a  geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast.     [Javan.]         [J.  S.  H.] 

IPHEDEI'AH  Cnna;-  ;  'U<pa5ias,  Alex. 
'le(pa?ia :  Jephdaia),  a  descendant  rf  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25)  ;  specially 
named  as  a  chief  of  tlie  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  28). 

IR  ("Cy :  "Xlp,  as  if  liy ;  Alex.  'Hpd :  Hir), 
1  Chr.  vii.'  12.     [IRI.] 

TEA  (KT-y  ;  Ira).  1.  {'Ipds,  Alex.  Ei>as.) 
"  The  Jairite,''  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's 
great  officei-s  (2  Sam.  xx.  26)  as  "  priest  to 
David"  (|n3;  A.  V.  "a  chief  ruler").  The 
Peshito  version  for  "Jairite"  has  "from  Jathir," 
i.  e.,  probably  Jattir,  where  David  had  found 
friends  during  his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jairite.] 
If  this  can  be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an 
air  of  probability  then  this  Ira  is  identical  with 

2.  {"Ipas,  'Ipa,  Alex.  Eipds)  "Ira  the  Ithrite" 
l''^^l''^  ;  a.  v.  omits  the  ai-ticle),  that  is,  the 
Jattirite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David"s  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38:  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  [Itiirite  ; 
Jattir;  Jether.] 

3.  Cipas,  'Hpd,  Alex.  'Clpai ;  Hira).  Another 
member  of  David's  guard,  a  Tekoit*,  son  of  Ikkesh 
(2  vSam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader 
of  the  sixth  monthly  course  of  24,000,  as  appointed 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  9). 
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I'RAM  (DTiy  ;  Za<pmv  ;  Hiram;  "  belonging 
to  a  city,"  Ges.)  ,  a  leader  (f]-"l?X  ;  LXX.  riyefniv  ; 
"phylarch,"  ^.y.  "duke")  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43  ;  1  Chr.  i.  54),  i.  c,  the  chief  of  a  family 
or  tribe.  He  occurs  in  the  list  of  "  the  names  of 
the  dukes  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names"  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43)  ;  but  none  of  these  names  is  found 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  immediate  descendants  ; 
the  latter  being  separated  from  them  by  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom, 
both  in  Gen.  and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not 
known  ;  evidently  not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred 
records  are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Edomite  genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is 
thus  explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the 
genealogy,  we  must  add  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  safe  gi-ound  for  supposing  a  chronological  se- 
quence of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau,  sons  of  Seir, 
kings  of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  Esau 
ao-ain,  ruling  over  the  Edomites.  These  were  pro- 
bably in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporaneous ;  and 
P|-1?N  we  think  should  be  regai-ded  as  signifying  a 
chief  of  a  tribe,  &c.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  tenns  signified 
the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was  uncrowned 
and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely  neglected. 

The  names  of  which  Irani  is  one  are  "according 
to  their  families,  after  their  places  (or  "towns," 
Dnb'pO),  by  their  names  "  (ver.  40)  ;  and  again 
(ver.  43),  "  These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession."  These  words  imply  that  tribes  and 
places  were  called  after  their  leaders  and  founders, 
and  tend  to  confirm  tlie  preceding  remarks  on  the 
descendants  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  pro- 
bably more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  together 
with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
s;ested  that  the  names  we  are  considering  are  those 
of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau's  ipime- 
diate  descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  record ; 
but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
is  uncertain:  by  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12,  22)  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau's  settlement.  No 
identification  of  ham  has  been  founil.     [E.  S.  P.] 

IR-HA-HE'RES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of  De- 
struction (D'lnn  T'y,  var.  D^nn  "l^y:  'Axep«'s: 
Civitas  Solis),  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a  city 
in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  The  read- 
ing h'\r\  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Sp-.  Aq.  and 
Theod.',  the  other  reading,  D"in,  is  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,  by  Symm.  who  has 
ir6\is  7]Xiov,  and  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  {Tlies.  391, 
a.  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading.  There  ai'e  va- 
rious explanations :  we  shall  first  take  those  that 
treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then  those  that  suppose 
it  to  be  an  a]>pellation  used  by  the  prophet  to  denote 
the  futur'^  of  the  city. 

1.  Dinn  T'y,    "the  city  of  the  sun,"  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis, 
I'RAD  (Tl''y  ;  rai"Sd5  in  both  MSS.  ;  Joseph.  |  generally  called''in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form 
'lape'S-ijs  ;  Syr.  Idar  ;  Irad),  son  of  Enoch  ;  grand-    of  its  civil  name  An  [On],  and  once  Beth-Skemesh, 
son  of  Cain,  and  father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  ]8j.    |  "the  house  of  the  sun"  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  a  morn 
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literal   translation   than  this  supposed   one  of  the 
sacred  name  [Beth  Shemesh]. 

2.  D^nn  T^i?,  or  D^nn  "l^y,  ''the  city  Heres," 
a  ti-anscription  in  the  second  word  of  the  Egypti;in 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-RA,  "  the  abode  (lit. 
"house"),  of  the  sun."  This  explanation  would 
necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article.  The  LXX. 
favours  it. 

3.  Dinn  T"!?,  "  a  city  destroyed,"  lit.  "a  city 
of  destruction  ;"  in  A.  V.  "  the  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should 
be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's  idiom. 

4.  D~inn  T'J?,  "  a  city  preserved,"  meaning 
that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
sented. Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 

place,  compares  the  Arabic  .  j^^,;^,  "he  guarded, 

kept,  preserved,"  &c.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Heres  or  Hres  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  "  a  guardian."  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is  however  merely  conjectural,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  him  on  account  of 
itt  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  noticed. 
The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  impro- 
bable, for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and 
the  civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  tlie 
sacred  name  is  very  unlikely.  The  name  Bcth- 
Shemesh  is,  moi-eover,  a  more  literal  translation  in 
its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
posed one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  far  from  a 
Mount  Heres,  D"in""in  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
second  explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  tlie 
exclusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  not  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critiad  difficulties.  A  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  has 
uiclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a  joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.  Chap,  xviii.  is  a  prophecy  against  tlie 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  yx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  caj)ture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probalsly 
the  gaiTison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians — as  we  under- 
stand the  passage — as  sending  "  a  present"  "  to  the 
place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount 
Zion''  (ver.  7).  If  this  is  to  be  taken  in  a  projier 
antJ  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer  to  the  con- 
version of  Ethiopians  by  the  preaching  of  the  Law 
while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That  such  had  been 
the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached  is  evident 
from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whom  Philip  met  on  his  return  homewaid  from 
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woi-shipping  at  .Jerusalem,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity (Acts  viii.  26-39).  The  Burden  of  Egypt 
seems  to  point  to  the  times  of  the  Persian  and  Greek 
dominions  over  that  countiy.  The  civil  war  agrees 
with  the  troubles  of  the  Dodecarchy,  then  we  read 
of  a  time  of  bitter  oppression  by  "a  cruel  lord  and 
[or  "  even  "J  a  fierce  king,"  probably  pointing  to 
the  Persian  conquests  and  rule,  and  specially  to 
Cambyses,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and  then  of 
the  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Red  Sea,  comp.  xi.  15) 
and  the  river  and  canals,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fishers  and 
woi'kers  in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  are 
to  lose  their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  filled 
with  fear,  all  which  calamities  seem  to  have  begun 
in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian  rule.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  follows  as  to  the  dread  of  the 
land  of  Judah  which  the  Egyptians  should  feel, 
immediately  preceding  the  mention  of  the  subject 
of  the  article : — "  In  that  day  shall  five  cities 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan, and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  one  shall 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres.  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the 
Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness 
unto  tlie  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for 
they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  op- 
pressors, and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour,  and  a 
great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them"  (xix.  18-20). 
The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egyj)t  is  pro- 
phesied in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The  time 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Persian  rule, 
ma}-  be  heie  pointed  to.  There  was  then  a  gi'eat 
influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  know  of  a 
Jewish  town.  Onion,  and  a  great  Jewish  popula- 
tion at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
other  large  settlements.  These  would  "  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literally,  afterwards 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  to  the 
temple  built  by  Onias  ;  the  pillar,  to  the  synagogue 
of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander  would  be 
tlie  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  at 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true 
God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  understood  in  a  proper  sense,  we  can 
however  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  applies,  and 
must  suppose  that  L-ha-heres  was  one  of  the  cities 
partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt: 
of  these  Onion  was  the  most  important,  and  to  it  the 
rendering,  "  One  shall  be  called  a  city  of  destruc- 
tion," would  apply,  since  it  w'as  destroyed  by  Titus, 
while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other  cities  yet 
st;ind.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  tropically, 
the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  verbal  criticism.  [K.  S.  P.] 

I'EI  (Ovpia;  Alex.  Ovpi:  Jorus)  1  Esdr.  viii. 
62.  This  name  answers  to  Uriah  in  Ezra  (viii. 
33.)  But  whence  did  our  translators  get  their 
form  ? 

I'RI  or  IR  {'<y\}  or  T-j; ;  'Oupi  and  "rip  ;  Urai 
and  ffir),  a  Benjamite  son  of  Bela,  according  to 
I  Chr.  vii,  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
anv  of  the  other  geuealooies  of  the  tribe.  [Hop- 
HAM.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

IRI'JAH  (!!''*{<")) ;  'S.apovia  ;  Jer!as),  son  of 
Shelemiah,  a  "  captain  of  the  ward  "  (DnjpS  ^V'^  )• 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  called 
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the  "  gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused  him  of  beiiia 
about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  princes  (.ler.  xx.wii.  13,  14). 

IR'-NAHASH   (K'm-Ty  =  "serpent-city;" 
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TToAis  Naas  ;  Urbs  Nans),  a  name  which,  like 
many  other  names  of  places,  occius  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  Tehinnah 
Abi  Ii-nahash — "  father  of  Ir-nahsish  " — was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eshton,  all  of  them  being  descendants 
of  Chelub  (ver.  11).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect this  special  genealogy  with  the  general  o-ene- 
alogies  of  Judah,  and  it  has  the  air  of  being  a  frag- 
ment of  the  records  of  some  other  family.^related, 
of  course,  or  it  would  not  be  here,  but  not  the 
same.  May  not  "  Shuah,  the  brother  of  Chelub  " 
(ver.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Canaanite,  by  whose 
daughter  Judah  had  his  three  eldest  sons  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  &c.),  and  these  verses  be  a  fiagment  of 
Canaanite  record  presen-ed  amongst  those  of  the 
great  Israelite  family,  who  then  became  so  closely 
related  to  the  Canaaiiites?  True,  the  two  Shuah's 
are  written  differently  in  Hebrew— yitJ*  and  ^mt^', 
but  considering  the  early  date  of  the  one  passage 
and  the  corrupt  and  incomplete  state  of  the  other; 
this  is  perhaps  not  irreconcilable. 

Xo  trace  of  the  name  of  Jr-nahash  attached  to 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  Jerome's  interpreta- 
tion (Qu.  Hehr.  ad  loc.)— whether  his  own  or  a 
tradition  he  does  not  say — is  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  'another  name  for  Jesse 
[Nafiash.]  -  [-Q_]  • 

I'RON  (|iXT  ;  Kepoe,  Alex.  'lapiaJf;  Jcron), 
one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  between  En- 
hazor  and  .Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38)  ;  hitherto  totally 
unknown.  tq  -i 

IRON  (^_n2,   harzd;    Ch.    N^pQ,  parz'la: 
(TiS-npos),  mentioned  with  brass  as"  tlie"  earliest  of 
known  metals  (Gen.'iv.  22).     As  it  is  rarelv  found 
m   Its  native   state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the   knowledge  of  the  art  of  foro-ino- 
iron,   which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  arcrues  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.     Iron  melts  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  3000°   Fahrenheit;  and   to  produce 
this  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strono-  blast 
ot  air  are  necessary.    But,  however  dilllcult'it  may 
be  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  at  so 
early  a  penod,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  tlie  use  of 
iron   is  of  extreme   antiquity,  and   that    therefore 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  question 
must  have  been  discovered.     ^Vhat  the  process  may 
have  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture;  a  method 
IS  employed  by  the   natives   of   India,    extremely 
simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though  rude  is 
very  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
k-nowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization   (Ure, 
l)icf.  Arts  and  Sciences,  art.  Steel).    The  smeltino- 
furnaces  of  Aethalia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v   13)" 
correspond  roughly  with  the  modern  bioomeries,  re- 
maius  of  which  still  exist  in  this  country  (Napier 
Mctallunnj  of  the  Bible,  140).    Malleabfe  iron  was 
in  common  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.     The  allu- 
sions in  the  Bible  supply  the  following  facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  it  as  -'a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron      (Dent.    viii.   9).     By  this  Winer   (ReahoA 
art.  Eisen)  understands  the  basalt  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  Hauian,  is  the  material  of  which  Oe's  ! 
bedstead  (Dent.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a 


large  per-centage  of  iron.     It  is  more  pi-obable  that 
the  expression  is  a  poetical  figui-e.     Pliny  (xxxvi. 
11;,  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed' 
that  basal:  is  "  ferrci  colons  atque  duritiae,"  but 
does  not  hint  that  iron  was  over  extracted  from  it. 
J  lie  book  of  Job  contains  pass;i2os  which   indicate 
that  iron  was  a  metal  well  known.     Of  the  manner 
of  procuring  it,  we  learn  that  "  iron  is  taken  from 
dust      (.X.X viii.  2).      It  does  not  follow  from  Job 
XIX.    4,  that  it  was  used  for  a  wi-iting  implement, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  any  more  than 
hat  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
( Jer.  «vii.  1 ),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  witli  iron  and 
brass  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).     Indeed  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense. 
In  such^passages  as  the  foilowing,  in  which  a  "  yoke 
ot  iron      (Deut.  xxviii.  48),  denotes  hard  service- 
a  rod  of  iron"  (Ps.  ii.  9),  a  stern  government 
^pM«r  of  iron"   (Jer.  i.  18),  a  strong  support 
and  t/ireshmg  instruments  of  iron "  (Am    i   3) 
the  means  of  cruel   oppression;  tlie  hardnJss'and 
heaviness  (Ecclus.  .xxii.  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly 
the  prominent  ideas,  that  though  it  may  have  been 
used  for  the  instruments  in  question,  such  u^ac-e  is 
not  of  necessity  indicated.     The  '^furnace  of  imn  " 
(Deut.  ,v.  28;    1  K.  viii.  51)   is  a   figure  which 
viviUly  expresses  hai-d  bondage,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  labour  which  attended  the  operation  of 
smelting.     Iron  was  used  for  chisels  (Deut  xxvii 
o),  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  for  a.xes  (Deut.  xix" 
^  ;   2  K.  vi.  5,  6  ;    Is.  .x.  34;   Horn.  //.  iv.  485); 
tor  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;   1  Chr   .xx 
3) ;  for  nails  (1  Chr.  x.xii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  temple;   for  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  .xvii.  7  ■ 
Job  XX.  24),  and  for  war  chariots  (Josh,  xvii    U 
18  ;   Judg.  i.    19,  iv.   3,   13).     The   latter   were 
plated  or  studded  with  it.     Its  usage  in  defensive 
armour  is  implied  in  2  Sam.  .x.xiii.   7   (cf.   Rev 
IX   9),  and  as  a  safeg^iard  in  peace  it  appears  in 
fetters  (Ps.   cv.   18),  prison-gates   (AcU  xii.    10), 
and  bars  of  gates  or  doors  (Ps.  cvii.  16  ;  Is.  dv. 
2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  pui-poses  (1  Tim'.^iv.' 
2).  ^  Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ez. 
IV.  3;    cf.   Lev.  vii.  9;,»  and   bars   of  hammered 
iron   aie  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  18,  though  here  the 
L-\X.    perversely    render   rriSTipos   x^to's-,    "cast- 
iron."     That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time  of  David 
appears  fi-om  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.     It  was  used  by  So- 
lomon, according  to    Josephus,  to  clamp  the'larc-e 
rocks  with   which  he  built  up  the  Temple  mount 
(Ant.  XV.  11,  §.•!)  ;  and  by  Hozekiah's  workmen  to 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17). 
Images  were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  later  times 
by  iron  brackets  or  damps  (Wisd.  .xiii.  15).     Agri- 
cultural implements  were  earlv  made  of  the  same 
material.     In  the  tieaty  mad'e  by  Porsena  was  in- 
serted a  condition  like  that  imposed  ou  the  Hebrews 
by  the   Philistines,   that  no   iron  should   bo   u.^^cd 
except  for  agricultural  purposes  (Plin.  xxxiv.  ;!9). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  .lavan 
(Ez.  .xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vul^. 
render  this  "wrought  iron:"  so  Do  Wette  "eel 
schmiedetes  Eisen."  The  Targum  has  "bars "of 
iron,"  which  would  conespou.l  with  the  strictvrac 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41).  But  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.) 
expounds  n'^C'y,  'ashoth,  as  "  pure  and  polished  " 


»  Ttic  passapo  of  Ezckicl  is  illustrated  by  the 
screens  behind  which  the  archers  stand  in  the  repre 
scntations  of  a  siege  on  the  XimrouU  sculpture^ 
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(=:Span.  acero,  steel),  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
R.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives  "  glanz- 
end  "  as  the  equivalent  (comp.  the  Homeric  aXQoiv 
alSripos,  11.  vii.  473).  If  the  .Javan  alluded  to  were 
Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  {Phaleg,  ii.  21)  seems 
to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of 
in  the  decree  of  Aeniilius  Paulus  (Liv.  xlv.  29)  ; 
but  Bochart  urges  as  a  very  strong  argument  in 
support  of  his  theory  that,  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  the  Tyrians  did  not  depend  upon  Greece 
for  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon,  which  are 
associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  ca.se. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of 
Serica,  that  of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence. 
The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as 
workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times  CAesch.  Prom. 
733).  They  were  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chaldaei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and  the  mines  which 
they  worked  were  in  the  mountains  skirting  the 
sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  labour  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as  being  of  superior 
quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  "  in  small  nodular 
masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a  lime- 
stone rock"  (Smith's  Geog.  Diet.  art.  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments  ; 
but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  repre- 
sented a-s  shai-pening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of 
metal  attached  to  tl'.eir  aprons,  which  from  its  blue 
colour  is  presumed  to  be  steel.  The  steel  weapons 
on  the  tomb  of  Itameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue; 
those  of  bronze  being  reil  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  III. 
247).  ■  One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It  is  at 
Hamm^mi  between  the  Nile  and  the  Picd  Sea  ;  the 
iron  found  by  ]\Ir.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of 
specular  and  red  ore  {fd.  iii.  246).  That  no 
articles  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
accountei  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  According  to 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  43j  it  was  preserved  by  a  coating  of 
white  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid  pitch.  Bitumen 
was  probably  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (xxxv. 
52).  The  Egyptians  obtained  their  iron  almost 
exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of 
bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  415).  Specimens 
of  Assyrian  iion-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (Nin.  ami  Bah.  191).  Iron  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nimroud,  but 
fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some  portions 
of  shields  and  arrow-heads  (Id.  194,  596)  were 
rescued,  and  are  now  in  E^ngland.  A  pick  of  the 
same  metal  (Td.  194)  was  also  found,  as  well  as 
part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the  head  of  an  axe  (357), 
and  remains  of  scale-armour  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  (Nin.  i.  340).  It  was  usikI  by  tlie 
Etrascans  for  oH'ensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defen- 
sive armour.  The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and 
arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  har- 
dened with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  418). 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-clubs  were  shod  with 
iron  (//.  vii.  141);  aiTows  were  tipped  with  it 
(  n.  [v.  1 23)  ;  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of  chariots 
(Jl.  V.  723),  for  fetters  (Od.  i.  204),  for  axes  and 
bills  (//.  iv.  485  ;  Od.  xxi.  3,  81).  Adiustus  (//. 
vi.    48)  and  Ulysses  (Od.   xxi.   10)   veckoned   it  I 
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among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weapons  being  kept 
in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  the  gold  and  bj-ass 
(Od.  xxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mentes  tells  Tele- 
machus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Taphos  to  Tamese 
to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron,  which  Eusta- 
thius  says  was  not  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the 
island,  but  was  the  produce  of  piratical  excursions 
(Millin,  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2nd  ed.).  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  40)  mentions  iron>is  used  symbolically  for 
a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  (cf.  Dan.  ii.  33, 
V.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at  Rome.  Alyattes 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a  small 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaucus  of 
Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  solder- 
ing this  metal  is  attributed  (Her.  i.  25).  The 
goblet  is  described  by  Pausanias  (x.  16).  From 
the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made  to  the 
temples,  and  that  Achilles  gave  as  a  prize  of  con- 
test a  rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal  (II. 
xxiii.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early  times 
iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteemed 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  i^  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  tc 
it  no  epithet  which  would  denote  its  preciousness 
(Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  discovery  of  bi-ass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lucr. 
V.  1292),  though  little  weight  can  be  attached  to 
the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted  as  decisive  on  this 
point  (Op.  et  Dies,  150).  The  Dactyli  Idaei  of 
Crete  wei'e  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  properties  of 
iron  (Plin.  vii.  57  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64),  as  the 
Cyclopes  were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-smith's 
forge  (Plin.  vii.  57).  According  to  the  Arundclian 
marbles,  iron  was  known  B.C.  1370,  while  Larcher 
(Chronol.  d'Herod.  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  date, 
B.C.  1537.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
the  allusions  to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
parts  of  the  0.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  rendering 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  .Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  above, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  The  inhabitants  of 
Aethalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  large 
sponges  to  Dicaearchia  and  other  marts,  where  it 
was  bought  by  the  smiths  and  fashioned  into  various 
moulded  fomis  (irXacrixa-ra  iravroSaird). 

In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  an  iion-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  workshop: 
the  .smith,  parcheil  with  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contemplating 
the  unwrought  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the  din 
of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  model, 
and  never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 
[Steel.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

IR'PEEL  ("PNQT  ;  Ka^Av,  Alex.  'lep<pa-}]\  ; 
Jnrephel),  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (,Iosh. 
xyiii.  27),  occumng  in  the  list  between  liekem  and 
Taralah.  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  in  this 
name  is  radically  diti'erent  from  that  in  the  names 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  &c.  Taken  as  a  Hebrew 
name  it  is  Iqie-El  =  "  restored  by  God."  [G.] 

IR-SHE'MESH  (t'OK'  T"!;  =  "  city  of  the 
sun  ;"  TrSXeis  'S.afj./jLavs,  Alex.  ttSKis  ^.a/xes ; 
Hersemes,  id  est,  Civitas  Solis),  a  city  of  the 
Danites  (Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identical  with 
Beth-shemesh   and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  con- 
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nected  with  Mount  Heres  (Judg.  i.  35),  tho 
"  irount  of  the  siin."  Beth-shemesh  is  probably  the 
later  foiin  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  Befh  aj)- 
jjeare  to  have  been  substituted  for  other  older  tei-nis 
[see  Baal-meon,  &c.],  such  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  veiy  ancient  word.  [G.] 

I'RU  (•iT'y  ;  "Up,  Alex.  "Hpo  ;  //<>),  the  eldest 
son  of  the  great  Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr. 
iv.  15).  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  this  name 
should  be  Ir,  the  vowel  at  the  end  being  merely 
the  conjunction  "  and,"  properly  belonging  to  the 
following  name. 

ISAAC  ipn'i),  or  pnb),  laughter;  'IffadK), 
the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hundredtli 
year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his  infancy  he 
became  the  object  of  Ishmael's  jealousy ;  and  in 
his  youth  (when  twenty-five  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham's  gi-eat  sacrificial  act  of  faith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  manied  Kebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
the  South  Country — a  bareen  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pastures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjected 
himself,  like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks ;  but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeai'ed 
to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an 
altar  there:  there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
whom  he  made  a  covenant  of  peace.  After  the 
deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father's  bless- 
ing, Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan- 
aram ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
that  son,  with  a  large  and  prosperous  family, 
return  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died 
there  at  the  age  of  180  years.  He  was  bui-ied  by 
liis  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

In  the  N.T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of 
Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17  ;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
])romise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children  of 
the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix. 
7,  10 ;  Gal.  iv.  28  ;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord  s 
remarkable  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  his- 
tory is  can-ied  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
in  the  0.  T.,  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of 
whom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
gathei-ed  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still 
living  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.);  and  by  the 
same  Divine  authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an 
acknowledged  heir  of  futui-e  glory  (Matt.  viii. 
11,  &c.). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
of  the  longest-lived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  the  least 
migiatory,   the    le;ist   prolific,    and   the   lea^t   fa- 
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voured  with  extraordinary  divine  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  lite  have  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(a.)  The  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice 
alhided  to  (Gen.  xvii  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  6).  Jose- 
plms  (Ant.  i.  12,  §2)  refers  to  the  second  of  thor-e 
passages  for  tlie  origin  of  the  name  ;  Jerome 
( Quaest.  Heh.  in  Gen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to 
the  first ;  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  425),  without  assign- 
ing reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three 
passages  have  been  added  by  different  writers  to 
the  original  record. 

(6.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions 
sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv,  29)  ?  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he 
refers  to  Gen.  xxi.  9,  then  the  word  pH^'O ,  Trai(ovTa., 
may  be  translated  mocking,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or 
insulting,  as  in  xxxix.  14,  and  in  that  case  the 
trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  "cruel  mockings  " 
(f/xiraLyfjiaiv),  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xi.  36).  Or  the  word  may  include  the 
signification  paying  idolatrous  v:orship,  as  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  6,  or  fighting,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates 
a  Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  Wetstein 
on  Gal.  iv.  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  -s-iolence 
from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott 
thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  The  English 
reader  who  is  content  with  our  own  version,  or  the 
scholar  who  may  prefer  either  of  the  other  ren- 
derings of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  connect 
Gal.  iv.  29  with  Gen.  xxi.  9.  But  Origen  (m 
Gen.  Horn.  vii.  §3),  and  Augustine  (Sermo  iii.), 
and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on  Gal.  iv.  29), 
not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Latin  versions  "  playing  with  her  son  Isaac 
forms  no  part  of  the  simple  statement  in  Genesis, 
and  that  the  words  pnVD,  Trai(ovTa,  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  meaning  "  playing,"  seem  to  doubt 
(as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other  grounds),  whether 
the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the  construction  appa- 
rently put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  the  other 
hand,  Posenmiiller  {iSc'lol.  in  Gen.  xxi.  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  fSlwKe — "  persecuted" 
— as  a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  pH^'p.  (?ee 
Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9  in  Crit.  Sacr.,  and  Estius 
on  Gal.  iv.  29.) 

(c.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
been  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Thcol. 
Philol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Crit.  Sacri).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  {JDiv.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §5)  the  whole  trans- 
action was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action  (compare  Jer.  xxdi.  2;  Ez.  xii.  3;  Hos. 
i.  2),  instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the 
earaest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impa- 
tiently to  see  Christ's  day."  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Dean  Graves  {On  the  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.  §4) 
and  has  become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  unsatisfactory  by  Davison  (Primitive  Sacrifice, 
pt.  iv.  §2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
atonement,  protests  against  the  assumption  of  a 
contemporary  disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  Abraham,  and  points  out  that  no  expiation 
or  atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic 
oblation,  which  consequently  symbolised  only  the 
act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice.    Mr.    5lauricc    (Patriarchs    and  Lawgivers, 
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iv.)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as 
the  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  Ewald, 
Oeschichto  i.  430-4)  iu  the  divine  education  of 
Abraham,  that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
gi'ound  ol'  self-sacrifice.  The  same  line  of  thought 
is  followed  up  in  a  very  instructive  and  striking 
sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  iii.  33-48.  Some  Geitnan  writers  have 
spoken  of  the  whole  transaction  as  a  dream  (Eich- 
horn),  or  a  myth  (Ue  Wette),  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac's  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a 
.Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty 
cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  forestalled  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  (Sermo  ii.  de  tentatione  Abrahac). 
They  are,  of  course,  irreconcileable  with  the  decla- 
ration of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a  ivork  by  which 
Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  (^Praep.  Evmig. 
iv.  16,  and  i.  10)  has  preserved  a  singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  an 
extract  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  historian  San- 
cbouiathon  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthiimcr,  p.  79, 
and  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1853,  p.  38) 
heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  have  found 
for  this  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel — it  amounts 
to  no  more — in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spired the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(Aesch.  Again.  147,  et  seq.),  supplied  the  Roman 
infidel  only  with  a  keen  taunt  against  religion 
(Lucret.  i.  102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which 
perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the 
character  of  Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanised  Jew 
of  the  first  centuiy  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
(see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §3). 

(d.)  No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more 
reproach  to  Isaac's  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11.  Abraham's  conduct 
while  in  Egypt  (xii.)  and  in  Gerar  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closer  connexion  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the 
one  hand,  tiiis  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  as  involving  the  guilt  of 
"  ^y'"g  ^^^  endeavouring  to  betray  the  wife's  chas- 
tity," and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  "  a  very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Watorland,  who  is  no  indiscriniinate 
apologist  for  the  erroi-s  of  good  men,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  circumstances,  ce:',- 
cludes  that  the  patriarch  did  "  right  to  evade  the 
difficulty  so  long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded, 
and  to  await  and  see  whether  Divine  Providence 
miglit  not,  some  way  or  other,  inteipose  before 
the  last  extremity.  The  event  answered.  God 
did  intei-pose."  (^Scripture  Vindicated,  in  Wor/;s, 
iv.  188,  190.) 

(e.)  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbairn  (Ti/pology,  i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  facts  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days 
of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier ; 
that,  instead  of  reaching  to  hicrh  attainments  in 
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faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay 
moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  in- 
exact translation  (to  modem  ears)  of  T''^,  prey 
taken  in  hunting,  by  "  venison  "  (Gen.  xxv.  28), 
may  have  conti  ibuted  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  a  low  opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  can  that 
opinion  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  xxvii.  4; 
for  Isaac's  desire  at  such  a  time  for  savourv  meat 
may  have  sprung  either  from  a  dangerou's  sickness 
under  which  he  was  labouring  (Blunt,  Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi.),  or  from  the  same 
kind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted 
Elisha  (2  K.  iii.  1.5)  to  demand  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  For  sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  in 
the  Gemara  among  the  inipediments  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  Dis- 
courses, vi.  245).  The  reader  who  bears  in  mind 
tjie  peculiarities  of  Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely 
infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  accession  of 
mental  or  moral  feebleness. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  faith- 
ful and  constant  husband,  became  the  father  of  a 
house  in  which  order  did  not  reign.     If  there  were 
any  very  prominent  points  in  his  character  they 
were   not    brought   out   by  the    circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.     He  appears  less  as  a  man 
of  action  than  as  a  man  of  suffering,  fi-om  which 
he  is  generally  delivered  without  any  direct  effort 
of  his   own.      Thus  he   suflx'rs  as  the   object   of 
Ishmael's  mocking,  of  the   intended    sacrifice   on 
Jloriah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Phihstiues,  and  of 
.Jacob's  stratagem.     But  the  thought  of  his  suf- 
ferings  is   effaced  by   the   ever-present  tokens   of 
God's  favour ;    and  he  suffers  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of  heavenly  pro- 
mises, without  uttering  any  complaint,  and  gene- 
rally without  committing  any  action  by  which  he 
woLdd  forfeit  respect.     Frte  from  violent  passions, 
he  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  and  tender  affec- 
tions.    Thus  he  mourned  for  his  mother  till  her 
place  was  filled  by  his  wife.     His  sons  were  nur- 
tured at  home  till  a  late  period  of  their  lives;  and 
neither    his   grief  for    Esau's    marriage,    nor   the 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in  consequence 
of  Jacob's  deceit,  estianged  either  of  them  from 
his  affectionate  care.     His  life  of  solitary  blame- 
lessness  must  have  been  sustained  by  strong  ha- 
bitual piety  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  time  of 
Rebekah's  barrenness  (xxv.  21),  in  his  special  inter- 
course with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beersheba  (xxvi.  2, 
23),  in  the  solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  his 
blessing  and  refuses  to  change  it.     His  life,  judged 
by  a  worldly  standard,  might  seem  inactive,   ig- 
noble, and  unfruitful ;  but  the  "  guileless  years, 
prayers,  gracious  acts,  and  daily  thank-offerings  of 
pastoral  life  "  are  not  to  be  so  esteemed,  although 
they  make  no  show  in  history.     Isaac's  character 
may  not  have  exercised  any  commanding  influence 
upon   either  his   own  or  succeeding   generations ; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  maiked  and   consistent  to 
win    respect   and    envy  from   his    contemporaries. 
By  his  posterity  his  name  is  always  joined  iu  equal 
honour  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob;  and  so 
it  was  even  used  as  part  of  the  formula  which 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of  Origen  (^Contra 
Cclsitm,  i.  22)  employed  as  efficacious  to  bind  the 
demons   whom  they   adjured   (comp.   Gen.   xxxi. 
42,  53). 

If  Abi-aham's   enterprising   unsettled  life    fore- 
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shadowed  the  early  history  of  his  desceno'ants ;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  unwar- 
like  character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may  repre- 
sent the  middle  period,  in  which  they  lived  apart 
from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  the  fertile 
land  of  promise. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  refeiTed 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particularity  by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of 
Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. Thus  in  Philo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment  =  the  soother  and  cheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  facts 
that  his  father  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfect 
number)  when  he  was  born,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God, 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
hold symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
dominant wisdom.  His  attachment  to  one  wife 
(Rebekah  =  perseverance)  is  contrasted  with  Abra- 
ham's multiplied  connexions  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
won  wives,  as  showing  the  superiority  of  Isaac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.  In  the  intended  sacritice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  =  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to 
Him,  and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as 
much  happiness  as  is  gOod  for  him.  Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely 
refers  to  Isaac  as  an  example  of  faith  in  God. 
In  Tertullian  he  is  a  pattern  of  monogamy  and  a 
lype  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.  But  Clement 
of  Alexandria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the 
incidents  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  offering 
of  Isaac.  In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by 
Origen,  and  by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  ex- 
positors generally.  The  most  minute  pai-ticulars 
of  that  transaction  are  invested  with  a  spiritual 
meaning  by  such  writers  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  in 
Gen.  §iii.  Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the  First 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the  Second ; 
the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  to  a  pei-ception  of  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  ;  the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God  which  they  failed  to  understand ; 
the  three  days  are  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  dispensations  ;  the  ram  is  Christ  on  the 
Cross ;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  Him  there. 
Modern  English  writers  hold  firmly  the  typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  extending 
it  into  such  detail  (see  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
i.  243,  251,  ed.  1843;  Fairbairn's  Typology, 
i.  332).  A  recent  writer  (A.  Jukes,  Types  of 
Genesis),  who  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
taching a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  regards  Isaac  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a  series  in 
which  Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the 
carnal  miud,  Abel  the  spiritual,  Xoah  regeneration, 
Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of 
service,  Joseph  suffering  or  glory.  With  this  series 
maj»  be  compared  the  view  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  i. 
387-400),  in  which  the  whole  patriarchal  family 
is  a  prefigurative  group,  comprising  twelve  mem- 
bers with  seven  distinct  modes  of  relation:  1. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  respect- 
ively personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment, 
success  after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses  among  the 
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heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as  the  Trojan  Anchises, 
Aeneas,  and  Ascanius,  and  mutually  related  as 
Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa  ;  2.  Sarah,  with 
Hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  household  ; 
3.  Isaac  as  child :  4.  Isaac  with  Rebekah  as  the 
type    of  wedlock    (comp.  Alterthilmer,   p.  •  233) ; 

5.  l.eah  and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives  ; 

6.  Deborah  as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta, 
Aen.  iv.  654,  and  vii.  1);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward, 
whose  office  is  compared  to  that  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Olympic  deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  I'epresent  Isaac  as  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  fbnn  (Origen,  in  Joann.  ii.  §25) ;  as  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has 
no  place,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem  (Jarchi,  on  Gen. 
XXV.).  The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed 
to  him  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  as  that  of  morning  prayer 
to  Abraham  (xix.  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11),  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
represent  Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
person  inspired  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
sen'e  prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and 
wealth  (ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the 
offering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  11, 
38).  Faith  in  a  future  resun-ection  is  ascribed  to 
Abraham;  but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb, 
xi.  19  with  the  ofl^ering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a 
fictitious  miracle  (ch.  2).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISAI'AH  (•in^y^.S  i.e.  Yeshayahu,  always  in 
Hebr.  Text;  but  in  Rabbinical  superscriptions  of  the 
Hebr,  Bible  iT'J?^* ;  'nadias  ;  Isaias).  The  He- 
brew name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of 
other  persons  [see  Jesaiaii,  Jeshaiah],  signifies 
Salvation  of  Jahu  (a  shortened  Ibrm  of  Jehovali), 
Reference  is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  him- 
self. Is.  viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own 
name  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  two  sons.  His 
father  Amoz  (pDX,  'Afids)  must  not  be  con 
founded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
some  other  of  the  Fathers  through  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  with  the  prophet  Amos  (DIDV,  in 
LXX.  also  'AfjLCtis),  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Amoz. 
He  is  said  by  some  of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also 
a  prophet,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah, — the  latter 
apparently  a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of 
the  two  names.  Kimchi  (a.d.  123(»)  says  in  his 
commentary  on  Is.  i.  1,  "We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was." 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus :  "  The 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  enquiries  relative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  cb. 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainlv  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  oft'  in  Hezekiah 's 
reign  ;  and  as  there  appeal's  no  reason  for  limiting 
its  rel'erence  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con- 
struction would  take  it  as  applying  to  the  whole 
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book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1  ;  Mic.  i.  1).  The  word  vision 
is  a  collective  noun,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3'2  ;  the  Heb. 
pin  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  is  the 
natural  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorised  to  infer,  that  no  part  of  the 
vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  book, 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypotheses  there- 
fore, which  lengthen  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministration 
into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  apjjem-  to  lack  historical 
foundation.  A  rabbinical  tradition  it  is  true,  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  the  StfTrpia-Oria-av  of  Heb.  -xi. 
H7,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  known  fact,  re- 
ports the  prophet  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  »  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  order  of  Jlanasseh  ;  but  the  hos- 
tility of  the  party  opposed  to  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah, which  gained  the  ascendency  at  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince,  had  been  sufficiently  excited  by 
the  prophet  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  to 
prompt  them  to  the  murder,  without  our  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  his  prophesying  beyond  the  limits 
which  this  verse  assigns.     For  indeed, 

o.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives 
758  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jotham's  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  liis  ministry  com- 
menced before  Uzziah's  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  20 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
have  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh's  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  be  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  i-elating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel, — as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
tlien  states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes. 
Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  and  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  "  visions  "  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronological  order- 
and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  set 
aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  subjective  fancy.  We  giant  that  this 
presumption  might  be  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown ;  but  till  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chronolo- 
gical propriety,  only  departed  from  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  cha- 
racter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognise 
prophesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  ;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  vi.  1, 
"  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,"  fixes  the  time  of 
that  vision  to  the  close  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and  not 
to  the  commencement  of  Jothani's.  What  precedes 
ch.  vi.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding  part  of 
Uzziah's  reign : — except  perhaps  the  first  chapter  ; 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  geneial  summar-y  of  advice 
founded  upon  the  whole  of  what  follows, — a  kind 
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of  general  preface;  corresponding  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  book  to  the  paranosis  of  the  iiiiie 
chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings  us  at  once 
from  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  "  to  ''  the 
days  of  Ahaz."  We  have  then  nothing  left  for 
Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the 
group  of  "burdens"  in  xiii.-xxiii.  belong  to  it,  or 
some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous  utterances  in 
xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  prophesyings  then 
spoken  were  not  recorded,  because,  applying  to  a 
state  of  things  similar  to  what  obtained  in  the  latter 
part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  themselves  of  a  similar 
strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  Isaiah 
himself  aided  by  a  scribe ;  comp.  the  very  interest- 
ing glimpse  afforded  us  by  Jer.  xxxvi.  1-5,  of  the 
relation  between  the  utterance  of  prophecies  and 
their  writing.  Isaiali  we  know  was  otherwise  an 
author ;  for  in  2  Chr.  sxvi,  22  we  read  :  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  the  prophet  write";  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  fact 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah's  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  (comp.  also 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  ;  and  observe  the  first  person  used 
in  viii.  1-5).  The  organic  structure  of  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  hope  to  make  apparent,  favours 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  piincipal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  o8.  It  has  been 
alleged  (Hitzig,  in  loc.)  1;hat  Sennacherib's  mm-der 
took  place  B.C.  696,  two  years  after  JIanasseh's 
accession  ;  others,  however,  question  this  (comp.  Ha- 
vernick's  Einleitung) :  at  all  events  the  passage  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah's  being 
the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  two  or 
three  years  after  Manasseh's  accession,  even  without 
our  liaving  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attributing 
the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before  it  to  a 
later  hand.  The  name  given  in  xxxvi.  11,  13  to 
the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage," n"'*l-in*,  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  age;  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  vmtten  lan- 
guage remained  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  prophetical  books,  the  spoken  dia- 
lect (comp.  Judg.  -xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
may  have  diverged  so  far  from  that  of  the  (now 
perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  have  received  a 
distinct  designation  ;  and  its  name  would  naturally, 
like  that  of  the  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn  from  the 
tribe  which  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  popu- 
lation. As  we  are  seeking  for  objective  evidence, 
we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses  which  some 
have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original  work  and 
its  subsequent  modifications ;  for  since  tliey  origi- 
nate in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration  conjoined 
with  reliance  on  a  merely  subjective  appreciation 
of  the  sevei'al  writings,  such  hypotheses  must  be 
assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  rather  than  of  his- 
toric investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings:  they  are  "  the  vision  which  he  s«w." 
When  we  hear  of  visions  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  percejitiou  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 
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set  of  objects  which  appear  at  the  nionieut  sensibly 
present ; — a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa.  SucJi  a<;ain 
we  recoe;nise  in  Is.  vi. — the  only  instance  of  tliis 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  book ;  in  Jeremiah,  Kze- 
kiel,  and  Zeehariah,  the}'  abound.  But  Isaiah's 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  different  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  present  were  not  withdrawn  from  his  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present 
though  not  recognisable  except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
(e.g.,  the  presence  of  Jehovah),  at  times  with  the 
future  whether  sensible  or  spiritual  which  seemed 
to  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
his  prophesy ings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  deliveiy  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  Itself,  but 
as  vision,  i.  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
self under  divine  direction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  of  that 
which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  see.  If 
this  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  appeared  to 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sme,  whether 
he  is  desciibing  what  was  actually  objectively  pre- 
sent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example ;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in  i. 
5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actiiallj''  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hypothetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
tiie  prophesying  to  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah.  But  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  vision,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  threatening,  and  therefore 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8, 
V.  13,  X.  28-32,  are  ail  predictive'.  So  in  the 
second  part  is  Ixiv.  11.  Further,  it  would  be  only 
in  accordance  with  this  method  of  prophetic  sight 
if  we  found  the  piophet  describing  some  future 
time  as  if  present,  and  fi'om  that  standing-point 
announcing  some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  coming  for- 
tunes of  God's  people  in  the  second  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy. Comp.  xlii.  13-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4,  hii. 
3-10, 11,12,  Ixiii.  1-B,  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and  future 
time,  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remaiked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
tial to  his  proper  function.  His  tirst  and  imme- 
diate concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
rejirover  of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  be- 
lievers. Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates 
the  future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  tilings  actually  around 
him.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
rebukes  of  present  disorders.  His  contem]ioraries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  difficulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognise  his  own  description  ;  the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

II.  In  order  to  realise  the  relation  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phetic ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  ueeil 
to  t-ike  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  mid 
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religious  aspects.  Our  materials  ai'e  scimty,  and 
are  to  be  collected  jiartly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr., 
and  partly  out  of  tlie  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah,  and 
Micah,  in  Judah  ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in 
Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  jiosition  of  Judab 
had  greatly  recovered  Irom  the  blows  suffered  under 
Amaziah  ;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored ;  castles  were  built  in  the  country  ;  new 
arrangements  ui  the  army  and  equipments  of  defen- 
sive artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [Uzziah.]  This 
prosperity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
except  that  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [Jotham.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros- 
perity was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the 
increased  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  men's 
confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  ti-ust  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  gieat  disorders  ex- 
isted in  the  internal  administration,  all  of  which, 
whether  moral  or  religious,  were,  by  the  veiy  na- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  ame- 
nable to  prophetic  rebuke.  It  was  the  very  business 
of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as 
public  reformers,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  work  Avhich 
belongs  to  religious  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
servants  and  calling  the  iiTeligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  into  public 
view  with  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general — girded  in  coarse 
and  black,  or  at  least  dark  coloured,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  XX.  2, 1.  3  ;  2  K.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4), — emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  spoke  to  His  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [Sack-cloth.]  From  his  house,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  Hia  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  we  read  in  chs. 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very  voice 
of  the  Seer  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Comt  of 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  character  foimed  by  Jehovah,  and  His 
approaching  chastisements.  "They  ars  a  sinful 
nation  ;  they  have  provoketl  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly  condition 
now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  sees 
another  scene  before  him  (1-9), — the  land  laid 
waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, — 
(a  picture  realised  in  the  Syro-Fphrainiitish  wai-, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Assp-ian  invasion — the 
great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the  firet  part 
of  the  book  revolves).  Men  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
monah  that  they  are,  let  them  heaiken  !  they  may 
go  on  if  they  will  with  their  ritual  worship, 
'  trampling '  Jehovah's  courts;  nevertheless.  He 
loathes  tliem :  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
their  hands  ;  tlie  weak  ai-e  oppressc.d ;  there  is 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Let  them  retbrm;  if  they  will  not,  Je- 
hovah will  burn  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire 
of  His  judgment.     Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus 
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eareJ,  whilst  the  shiners  and  recreants  from  Je- 
hovah in  her  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved 
idolatries."  This  discourse  suitably  heads  the 
book  ;  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  wliole  ;  fires  of 
judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a  remnant, — 
such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phesy ings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  belonging  to  this 
period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  con- 
sidered to  be  one  prophesying, —  the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judah 
should  be  destroyed  foi-  her  sins,  to  make  room  for 
the  real  glory  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  while  ch.  v. 
forms  a  distinct  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  private  individuals,  for 
both  Uzziah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
are  pi'efaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Jehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
moiuitaius,  to  become  the  source  of  light  and  moral 
transformation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 

Heie  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this,  same 
vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem- 
porary, and  one  may  very  well  have  heard  the 
other,  and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a  nearly 
similar  phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared 
with  Jam.  iv.  6-10  ;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no 
doubt  often  heard  each  other's  public  teaching  at 
Jerusalem.  Which  was  the  prior  speaker  of  the 
words  we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In 
many  cases  writers  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of 
former  inspired  writers ;  why  not  speakers  also  ? 
In  this  instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without 
improbability  be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst 
the  other  announced  Jehovah's  word,  and  himself, 
still  under  divine  inspiration,  afterwards  re})cating 
the  same  word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the 
Christian  Church  some  were  directed  to  remain  in 
silence,  and  "judge"  whilst  others  spoke;  so  we 
mav  believe  that  occasions  frequently  occurred  in 
which  the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dressed  prophet 
was  listened  to,  and  ratified  b}''  other  prophets,  one 
or  more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  their  testi- 
mony :  "  This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  "  (comp. 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
from  the  high  calling  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  "  All  is  now  wrong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with  charmers  arid  divineis,  with 
silver  and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with 
idols!  Jehovah,  forgive  them  not!  —  Jehovah's 
day  of  judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  glory 
shall  disappear  before  His  glory,  and  in  consterna- 
tion Hebrew  idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  into 
anj'  corner.  Lo,  Jehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away 
every  stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state, 
leaving  only  the  refuse  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed 
they  will)  the  desolated  city.  Look  at  them  only  ! 
They  are  as  shameless  as  Sodom !  0  my  people, 
thy  leaders  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  oppress : 
what  mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  My  poor  ? 
saith  Jehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  with 
their  jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  their  fine 
dresses,  and  their  trinkets !  Jehovah  will  take 
all  of  it  away,  leaving  to  them  only  shame  and 
sack-cloth.  Yes,  Zion  shall  lose  both  sons  and 
daughters  (so  many  are  they  who  otl'end!),  and 
bereaved  of  all  shall  sit  on  the  bare  ground.     Yet 
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out  of  these  judgments  shall  issue  purity  and  peace. 
He,  the  Branch  of  Jehovah's  appointing  (iv.  2), 
shall  appear  in  glory,  and  the  redeemed  springing 
out  of  the  earth  shall  shine  with  accordant  splen- 
dour in  what  is  left  of  Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall 
then  be  holy,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and 
the  overshadowing  cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore 
cheer  and  protect ; — what  is  precious  must  need  be 
protected  !  Sweet  shall  be  the  security  and  refresh- 
ment of  those  days." 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a 
parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "  woe"  is  poured 
forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  ainassers  of  land,  breaking  down  those 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perjietuity  formed  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  oiiginal  constitution  of  the  Hebrtw 
commonwealth  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  3);  against  luxu- 
rious revellers ;  against  bold  sinners  who  defied 
God's  works  of  judgment,  with  which  the  prophets 
threatened  them  (comp.  the  similar  association  of 
revelling  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  v. 
18,  vi.  3-6)  ;  against  those  who  confounded  moral 
distinctions  ;  against  self-conceited  sceptics  ;  and 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  In 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches  forth  His  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  in  the  images  of 
terror  which  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  length 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wrath  we  hear  Jeho- 
vah hiss  for  the  stern  and  in-esistible  warriors  (the 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  should 
crowd  forward  to  spoil, — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  fades  away  in  vague  images 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  effect  (we  may  ask)  would  .such  denuncia- 
tions produce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  hearers  ? 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  same  per- 
sons heard  them.  Oppression,  denounced  by  him 
(iii.  14,  15,  v.  7-lU),  was  denounced  also  by 
Micah  (ii.  1,  2) ;  maladministration  of  justice 
(Is.  i.  23,  V.  23)  is  noted  also  by  Micah  (iii.  1-3, 
9-11,  vii.  3)  ;  the  combination  ol'  idolatry,  diviners, 
and  horses  found  iq  Is.  ii.  6-8,  15,  is  paralleled  in 
Mic.  v.  10-15.  This  concunence  of  prophetical 
testimony  would  not  be  without  weight  with  those 
who  had  still  some  faith  in  Jehovah.  But  the 
worldly-minded,  however  silent  when  llagi-ant  im- 
morality was  censured,  might  find  what  they  would 
count  plausible  ground  for  demurring,  when  the 
prophet  put  the  multiplication  of  gold,  silver, 
horses,  and  chariots,  in  the  same  category  with 
idols,  or  when  with  unsparing  satire  he  particu- 
larised articles  of  female  adornment  as  objects  of 
Jehovah's  w)ath.  But  God's  law  through"  Moses 
had  given  similar  injunctions  (Deu't.  xvii."l6,  17)  ; 
and  indeed  in  general  there  is  not  a  single  page  of 
the  prophetic  books  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  not 
again  and  again  referred  to.  The  Hebrew  common- 
wealth was  not  designed  to  be  a  commercial  state, 
but  a  system  of  small  hereditary  landowners  under 
a  theocracy.  Mateiial  progress  and  ever  heightening 
embellishment,  whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  in 
general,  with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  re- 
moved it  further  and  further  from  its  original  con- 
stitution, and  from  Jehovah  its  God.  t-omething 
reseml)ling  Spartan  plainness  belonged  essentially 
to  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  strie. 

3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  an  ecstatic  vision 
fell  upon  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his  prophecies 
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long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  both  for  other 
reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then  become  aware 
of  the  failure  of  his  ministry  in  reference  to  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  desolation, 
yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his  people. 
We  see  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter  at  Joppa  (Acts  x. 
9-16)  that  such  a  state  of  ecstasis,  though  un- 
questionably of  divine  origin,  yet  in  its  tbrm  adapts 
itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  coi-poreal 
or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at  this 
period  (as  we  must  infer  from  the  placing  of  the 
narrative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  engaged 
in  his  ministry ;  and  we  may  venture  to  surmise 
he  lamented  his  little  success.  .Seeing  what  he 
saw  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
coiild  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  etl'ect  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
country?  In  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41  ; 
comp.  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  own 
earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose 
piaise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the 
smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah 
was  ovei-whelmed  with  awe :  he  felt  his  own  sinfid- 
ness  and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  cried  "  woe"  upon  himself  as  if  brought  before 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But, 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  His  hand  upon 
John  saying  "  Fear  not!"  so,  in  obedience  evidently 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone 
taken  from  the  altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  re- 
moving his  sinfulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the 
seraphim  in  whatever  ser\'ice  he  might  be  called  to. 
And  now  the  condescending  invitation  of  the  Great 
King  is  heard:  "Whom  shall  I  send?  Who  will 
go  tor  us?"  "Here  am  I!  send  me."  Had  he 
not  borne  Jehovali's  commission  before?  No  doubt 
he  had  ;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the 
reality  of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  not.  What  heaven-taught 
minister  does  not  understand  this  ?  And  what  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  work  ?  "  Make  the  under- 
standing of  this  people  (not  "  my  people  ")  torpid  ; 
dull  their  ears;  close  up  their  eyes;  the  more  they 
hear  thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  be- 
come ;  they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the 
message  so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-crushing  com- 
mission for  one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did ! 
The  moan  of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance :  "  Lord, 
how  long?"  "  Till  the  land  be  desolate — saving  a 
small  remnant  utterly  desolate — a  remnant  of  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth, 
but  again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and 
yet  still  to  sun-ive." 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  re- 
presenting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced — the 
almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  Editor  of  his  prophesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the 
li-uits  of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  revelation  was  made  to  him  must  have  had 
no  small  effect  upon  his  own  private  feelings.  He 
goes  afi'esh  about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the 
main  result  for  the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like 
zeal,  ardent  and  heaven-pui^ed,  and  not  without 
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ho[ie  too,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  *'  holy  seed  " 
was  to  be  the  "•  stock."  It  was  to  be  his  business 
to  foiTn  that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  apjjears  before  us, 
some  years  later,  he  has  a  son  named  Shearjashub, 
"  Itemnant-shall-return."  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance ;  and  the  fact  discovers  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  his  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  -vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altei-ed.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation ;  Tiglath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions 
— of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space  in- 
closed by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  746).  After  the 
Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus  rises  into  notice  ;  its  monarch,  Kezin, 
combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel, 
and  probably  with  other  small  states  around,  to 
consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which 
shall  confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5,  6) ; 
and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a  com- 
bined invasion  (741).  The  news  that  "  Aram  is 
encamped  in  Ephraim  "  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  pi'event  the  upper  reservoir  of  water 
ti-om  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under 
Jeho'cnh's  direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  suiTOunded  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  com- 
pany of  his  officers  and  of  spectators.^  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  "  Fear  not,"  he 
tells  the  king,  "  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria,  and 
of  Syria  only ;  and  Kezin  head  of  Damascus,  and 
not  of  Jerusalem ;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom :  so  far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judah !  Samaria 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  and  Homaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaiua.  If  ye  will  be  established,  believe 
this  ! " 

''  Dost  thou  hesitate?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
line  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him ;  he 
is  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyiia.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing ;  for,  if  it  should  be 

given ?  Ahaz  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  dechnes  to  "  tempt  Jehovah." 
"  0  house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising  pro- 
phet, that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me?  Jehovah  Him- 
self, iiTespective  of  your  deservings,  gives  you  a 
guarantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  Vinjin  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  0  mother  (comp.  Gen. 
xvi.  11),  shalt  caU  his  name  Immanuel.  I  seem  to 
see  that  Child  already  bom  !  Behold  Him  there ! 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
j  he  eat,  when,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion ;  the  devastating  inroad  of 


^  The  reader  will  observe  tlie  particular  specifica-    narrative.     (Comp.  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coincidences, 
tion  of  the  place,  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the    pt.  iii.  no.  i.) 
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Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  p:xst  tlien ;  for  before  that, 
the  land  of  the  two  kings  thou  boldest  so  fomriidable 
shall  be  desolate.  But" — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashuh  appeare — 
"  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only  in 
thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring  an 
enemy  more  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur — Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  hire  to 
help  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a  razor  that  will 
shave  but  too  clean  ;  he  shall  so  desolate  the  land  that 
its  inhabitants  shall  be  sparse  and  few."  Again  Isaiah 
predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion  ;  comp.  oh.  xxxvi.<= 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  uttei'  over- 
thi'ow,  it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more  positive  and 
clear.  Micali  (v.  2)  points  to  Betlilehem  as  the 
birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  "  her  that  tra- 
vaileth "  as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision  seeming 
almost  present.  Would  not  Micah  and  Isaiah  con- 
i"er  with  each  other  in  these  dark  days  of  prevailing 
unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  SHggested  to  their 
minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  fre- 
quently appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "  Neither 
I'ear  Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish  ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  expedients  to 
make  his  testimony  the  more  impressive.  He  pro- 
cured a  large  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses 
(for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  fact,  and  display- 
ing its  especial  significance)  he  wrote  thereon  in 
large  characters  suited  for  a  public  notice  the 
words'*  Hastenbooty  Speedspoil  ;  which  tiblet 
was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in 
the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple 
(comp.  "  priest,"  ver.  2).  And  further :  his  wife 
— who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  herself 
[lossessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  "  prophetess  " 
always  has  -this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
prophet's  wife  merely — just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.     Jehovah   bids  the  prophet 


"  That  the  birth  of  the  Jlessiah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this. 
But  the  exact  interprctcUion  of  vers.  15,  16,  is  hard 
to  determine.  That  given  above  is  in  the  main 
llcnftstenberg's  [Christology,  vol.  ii.).  The  great 
diftionlty  whicli  attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet 
represents  Christ  as  ah-eady  appearing,  reckoning 
from  His  birtli  at  the  then  present  time,  forward 
to  the  desolation  of  Syria  and  Israel  witliin  a  few 
years.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  alleviated  by  the 
consideration  that  the  jjrophet  states  the  future  as 
exhibited  to  him  in  "vision,"  and  in  such  prophetic 
vision  the  distances  between  events  in  jjoint  of  time 
are  often  unpcrccived  by  the  seer,  who  perhaps  might 
sonaetimes  in  his  own  private  interpretatit)n  of  the 
vision  (comp.  ll'et.  i.  10)  have  misconceived  the  icla- 
tions  of  time  in  regard  to  events.  The  very  clear- 
ness with  which  the  future  event  was  exhibited  to 
him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its  nearness. 
In  the  N.  T.  wc  have  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 
in  the  estimate  formed  bj'  the  Ajjostlcs  and  others  of 
the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
Jerusalem  and  Hia  second  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 

d  A.  V.  Mahcr-shalal-hash-baz  ;  by  I.uther  ren- 
dered Ii'aubchalrl,  EUcheufe. 

'  With    reference    to   Tiglathpilcscr's    having    re- 
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give  him  the  name  Hastenhooty  Speedspoil,  adding, 
what  Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that 
before  the  child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth 
of  Damascus  and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be 
can-ied  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  political 
factious.  The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alhance  with  Tiglathpileser ;  but  a 
popular  party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  con- 
nexion foimed  to  resist  Assyria, — partly  actuated 
by  their  fears  of  a  confederac}'  from  which  they  had 
already  severely  suffered,  and  partly  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing 
them  to  Isiael,  and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  foreign  Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only !  fear  Him,  trust  Him  ;  He  will  be 
your  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  discourse 
\'iii.  5-ix.  7  ,•  in  which,  however,  he  augius  com- 
ing distress  through  the  rejection  of  his  counsels, 
but  refi-eshes  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  birth 
of  the  Great  Deliverer.* 

The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
not  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jeho- 
vah would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  ac- 
cordingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon 
brought  her  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A  Prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
four  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  re- 
frain :  "  for  all  this,  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  an- 
nounces that  all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power 
which  Israel  had  lately  lost  were  nugatory ;  they 
had  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  therefore  God-forsaken 
(x.  4)  they  should  perish.  As  Isaiah's  message 
was  only  to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition  shown 
by  many  in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the 
policy  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  s.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the 
preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes  ; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
deteiinine.'^     To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 


cently  removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet 
specifics  that  "  as  the  former  time  brought  humilia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,"  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  "  so  the 
latter  time  should  bring  these  regions  honour."  A 
mysterious  oracle  then  !  But  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
event  (Matt.  iv.  IG). 

'  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah's  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (7  ■42  to 
727)  of  Ahaz  ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was 
the  Syro-Ephraimite  alliance.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  chronological  arrangement  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  his  compilation, 
it  would  be  before  the  death  of  Ahaz  (comp.  xiv.  28). 
Ahaz  had  "hired"  the  help  of  Tiglathpileser  by  a 
large  jjresent  (2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  ,\ssyrian  had  come 
and  fulfilled  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4) 
by  capturing  and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already, 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  un- 
easiness to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  Shabuancscr 
succeeded  Tiglathpileser  not  later  than  728,  and  might 
not  care  much  for  his  predecessor's  engagements — if, 
indeed,  Tiglathpileser  himself  felt  bound  by  them. 
At  any  rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest, 
must  needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of 
Judali,  Syria  being  now  touiiuercd  and  Israel  power- 
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now  prevaileJ,  Isaiah  was  in  God's  mercy  to  His  tion  of  Seiinaclieiib's  army  (for  here  again  this 
people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  he;ivy  judg-  |  great  miracle  of  divine  judgment  looms  out  into  the 
nients  would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet  prophet's  view),  which  very  disaster,  however, 
Shearjashub  !  the  remnant  should  return  (x.  20-22  ;  piobably  helped  on  the  rise  of  Babylon  at  the  cost 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  Assyrian  should  be  of  its  northern  rival.  The  e^I)lanation  seems  to  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparently  certam  ,  that  Babylon  was  regarded  as  merely  another  phase 
success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in  of  Asshur's  sovereignty  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  29),  so 
awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34-).  From  the  destruction  that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  was  a  har- 
of  Judah's  enemies  thus  representatively  fore-  binger  of  that  more  complete  destruction  of  the  power 
shadowed,  he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy  j  of  Asshur  which  this  burden  announces.  This  pio- 
aiid  peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to  phecy  is  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  second  part  of 
come  forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the  :  the  book  ;  for  the  picture  which  it  draws  of  Babylon, 
united  commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should  j  as  having  Jacob  m  captivity,  and  being  compelled 
be  restored  in  glory,  and  Jaji  Jehovah  should  be  to  relinquish  her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the 
celebrated  as  the  proved  strength  of  His  people,  same  as  is  more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii.;  while 
Here  again  is  set  forth  a  gi-eat  deliverance,  possibly  the  concluding  verses  about  Sennacherib's  aimy 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii.  t  (24-27)  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain  '  the  rest  of  the  "burden,"  as  the  full  history  in 
chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is  j  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  stands  to  xl.-xlviii. 
styled  a  "  burden."s     As  they  aie  detached  pieces        (6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "burden"  against 
it  is   possible   they   have   been  grouped   together  i  Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  yeai-  that  Ahaz  died, 
without  strict   observance   of  their   chronological  ]  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 

Judah,  and  their  successftil  inroad  recorded  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  "  If  Judah's  rule  was  a  sei-pent,  that  of 
Assyria  would  prove  a  basilisk, — a  flying  dragon  ; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army  !  Jleanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king:" — language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the  date 
evidently  felt ;   comp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  "  burden  of  Moab "  (xv.  xvi.)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the 
prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the 
dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is 
the  petition  of  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6 
Judah's  answer.'  For  Bloab's  relation  to  Israel 
see  Moab. 

{d.)    Chapters    xvii.    xviii.      This   prophecy    is 

headed  "the  burden  of  Damascus;"  and  yet  after 

3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  Damascus 


order. 

(a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon  ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  eai'thly  powers  opposed  to 
God's  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  fiist  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Xiueveh  was  the  imperial  city  ;  but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  poli- 
tical sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Ba- 
bylon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a  few  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sous  should 
be  carried  captive  "  to  Babylon, "  but  in  this 
"  burden"  he  also  foretells  both  the  towering  am- 
bition and  glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  over- 
throw.'' The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this 
burden  is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all 
literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  is  in  ver.  24,  25  associated  with  the  blow 
infiicted  upon  the  Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruc- 


less.  Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  future  events  are  represented 
in  the  predictions  of  inspiration  as  already  taking 
place,  have  been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by 
observing  that  Saraaria  is  described  by  the  boasting 
Assyrian  as  being  already  as  Damascus,  and  that  the 
invading  army  is  already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  was  already  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (viii.  4)  as  equally 
certain  with  that  of  Damascus  ;  and  the  imagery  of 
X.  28-32  is  probably  that  in  which  the  imagination 
of  one  familiar  with  the  passes  of  the  country  would 
obN^ously  portray  an  invader's  approach.  The  de- 
struction of  Sennacherib's  army  is  the  centre  object 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  and  the  action  of  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  relation  to  it, 
cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  altogether. 

s  This  remarkable  word,  NE'D,  "  lifting  up,"  is 
variously  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a  lifting 
up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false  prophets, 
that  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  33-40)  seems  to  fox-bid  its  use. 
Sec  1  Chr.  xv.  22,  where  in  text  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "song,"  "cari-iage,"  and  "  lifting  up." 

*■  Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  888.  Even  if  this  were 
conceded  to  be  the  production  of  a  later  prophet  than 


and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  "  strange/slips,"  ver.  10  (comp. 
2  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 

Isaiah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  scep- 
ticism would  remain  as  hard  as  ever  ;  for  whence 
should  its  author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of 
Babylon  would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  ?  (xiii. 
19-22).  In  no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there 
reason  to  anticipate  this  of  Babylon  in  particular  more 
than  of  other  cities.  In  vain  does  scepticism  quote 
xvii.  1  ;  nothing  is  said  there  of  the  ultimate  condi. 
tion  of  Damascus  ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any 
such  blow  as  that  {e.  g.)  inflicted  by  Tiglathpileser 
would  make  Damascus  for  a  while  appear  to  be  "  no 
city"  compared  with  what  it  had  been,  and  would  con- 
vert many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  How  different 
the  language  used  of  Babylon  !  And  how  wonderfully 
verified  by  time  !  We  have  the  parallel  language  and 
verification  in  reference  to  Idumea  (xxxiv.). 

'  A  good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  enlargement 
of  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
colouring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  re- 
appears in  an  enlarged  edition  in  Jer.  xlviii.  The  two 
concluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Isaiah  wrote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
this  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (viz.  in  Xuin.  xxi. 
and  xxiv.  17),  but  that  within  three  years  it  should 
bci/in  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely  fulfilled 
even  in  Jeremiah's  time. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephrainiitic 
alliance  ;  at  all  events  Kphraim  has  not  }jct  ceased  to 
exist.  Chap.  xvii.  r2-14-,  a-s  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
again  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here  ? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  rain  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  ("  us,"  ver. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp.  turn 
of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last  thought  ch. 
xviii.  is  inseparably  connected  ;  for  it  is  a  call  of 
congratulation  to  Ethiopia  ("  woe "  in  ver.  1  of 
A.  V.  should  be  "  ho !  "  as  Iv.  1  ;  also  in  ver.  2 
omit  "  saying  "),  whose  deputies,  predictively  ima- 
gined as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
are  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur's  overthrow  described  in  ver.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia;  for 
'  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  "  is  itself  "  the  pre- 
sent" to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts 
viii.  26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia.) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion's  deliverance 
from  Asshur  in  conjunction  with  Asshur's  triumph 
over  Zion's  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
of  the  prophet's  public  ministry ;  the  great  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 

(e.)  In  the  "  burden  of  Egypt  "  (xix.)  the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succour  against 
Assyria,  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God's  judg- 
ments :  she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
"cruel  lord"  and  "fierce  king"  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought, — unless  this  drought  is  a  figure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  His  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur  ; — a  reference  to  Messianic 
times.'' 

(/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "burdens"  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommon  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a  prophet  to  add  to 
liis  spoken  word  an  action  symbolising  its  import. 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria,  pro- 
bably between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  His 
armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  besieging 
Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Meroe,  and  Sethos,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  emphati- 
cally to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed  in 
the  "  burden  of  Egypt " — not  to  look  thitherward 
for  help — Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 

k  Comij.  the  close  of  the  "  burden  of  Tyre."  The 
"city  of  destruction"  (xix.  18)  is  supposedby  many  to 
be  the  Bethshcmesh  of  Jer.  xliii.  13,  specified  because 
hitherto  an  especial  seat  of  idolatry.  Onias's  misure 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.    [See  Ir-ha-hekes.] 

'  In  vers.  3  and  4  the  poet  dramatically  represents 
tlio  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 

">  That  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  unrelieved  description  of  godlessness  and 
recklessness  (vers.  11,12),  and  the  threatened  punish- 
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sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  "Thus  shall  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of  Assyria." 
For  three  years  was  he  directed  (iVom  time  to  time, 
we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  himself  in  public 
view, — to  make  the  lesson  the  more  impressive  by 
constant  repetition. 

(,(/.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  a 
poetical  designation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10),  the 
images  in  which  the  liiU  of  15abylon  is  indicated  are 
sketched  with  Aeschylean  rapidity,  ar.d  certainty 
not  less  than  Aeschylean  awfulness  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Medes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  imder  the  "  treacherous 
spoiling"  (v.  2)  and  continual  "  threshing"  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur — Ninevite  and  Babylonian — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.' 

(A.)  "  The  burden  of  Dumah," — in  which  the 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will — and  "of  Arabia"  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. 

(z.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision " 
(xxii.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little  re- 
sult. The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 
during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hostile  army  are  named 
Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
armies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated.'" 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  prediction  in  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah's  contemporaries,  was  to  inculcate  a 
pious  and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  in 
place  of  any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

{k.)  The  passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a  prophesying  against  an  individual.  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Amaziali,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebua  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  "  the  burden  that 
is  upon  it ").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jerasalem — 
perhaps  ;ui  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  fi'om  the  un- 
Hebrew  form  of  his  name — he  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Ahaz ;  he  made 
great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  18  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv. 
1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so  far  as  to 
hew  out  a  tomb  higli  up  in  the  clifts  (probably  on 
the  western  or  south-westcm  side  of  Jerusalem 
where  so  many  were  excavated)  as  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  33, 
margin).  We  may  believe  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged with  this  business  outside  the  walls  when 
Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted;  but  Jehovah 
will  roll  him  up  as  a  ball  and  toss  him  away  into 
a  far  distant  land, — disgrace  that  he  is  to  his 
master!  his  stately  robes  of  office,  with  his  broad 
magnificent  girdle,  shall  invest  another,  Eliakim. 
Ch.  xxxvi.  3,  seems  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his 
power,  as  it  also   shows    Eliakim's  promotion   to 


ment  unto  death  (ver.  14),  whereas  Hezekiah's  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  saved  the  city.  (Comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  12,  16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  2  K.  xxv.  3 
throws  liKht  on  Is.  xxii.  2.  That  vers.  9-11  agree 
with  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5  proves  nothing  :  the  same 
measures  \vould  be  taken  in  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vii.  3).  The  former  part  of  ver.  2  and  vers.  12,  13, 
describe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
present. 
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Shebna's  former  post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled  by  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii., 
when  the  sinners  in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great 
ascendency  for  a  while  secured  to  the  paity  which 
was  true  to  Jehovah.  If  his  fell  was  the  consequence 
of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  bettor  undeistand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(;.)  The  last  "  bm-den"  is  against  Tp-e  (xxiii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  Ez.  xxviii. 
2,  G) ;  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tyrians, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  habits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  The  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33  ;  2  K. 
xi.  1«,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbour  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  ;  Joel  iii.  6  ;  Am. 
i.  9).  It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as 
avenging  His  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  His  peculiar  people,  to  punish  Tyre. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  five 
years'  siege  ;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  successful, 
capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the  city ; 
and  to  this  latter  cii-cumstauce  ver.  13  refers."  In 
vers.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  shoidd  be  removed  (by  the 
lledo-Persian  conquest)  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  vii.  26; 
Acts  xxi.  3  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiv.-sxvii.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  "burdens"  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in 
elicct  a  general  summary  ;  it  presents  previous  de- 
nunciations in  one  general  denmiciation  which  in- 
cludes the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith 
also  the  promise  of  blessings,  especially  Jlessianic 
blessings,  for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particu- 
larises (Jloab,  XXV.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of 
God's  people,  as  Edom  does  in  Ixiii.  1),  but  speaks 
of  judgments  upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in 
general  terms,  the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  what  goes  before." 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
ghmpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  15,  fires  pro- 
bably means  east),  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till 
at  ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glonous  day.P 
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In  XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destniction  of 
all  oppressoi-s  ("  city  "  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  -vers. 
6-9  a  mos«  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  num- 
berless links,  indiaiting  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic 
Spirit  ("  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet.  i.  11),  with 
that  which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.^ 

In  xx\-i.,  vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy 
state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work  wholly  (comp. 
13,  "by  thee  only")  ;  all  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less till  God  graciously  intei-posed.  The  new  con- 
dition of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resun-ection  (comp. 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ez.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit 
of  omnipotent  agency  ;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  the  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a  resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  "Leviathan  the  fleeing  sei-pent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent,  and  the  diagon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Kineveh  and  Babylon — two 
phases  of  the  same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver. 
13)  ;  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  of 
evil.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  period  of 
his  ministry,  Isaiah  already  contemplates  the  future 
deliverance  of  his  people  as  a  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity, especially  from  Assyria,  vers.  12,  13  (comp. 
xi.  11,  16),  as  he  does  in  the  second  part; — Babylon 
being  a  second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  Theformerpaii  of  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  of  a  fi-agmentary  character,  being 
as  Hengstenberg  with  much  probability  conjectures, 
the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  communicated, 
and  spoken  at  different  times.  The  latter  part 
hangs  more,  closely  together,  and  may  with  consi- 
derable certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion.  At  such  a  season  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  would  be  especially  awake. 

xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive ;  it  therefore 
preceded  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
"  the  crown  of  pride  "  surmounting  its  beautiful 
hill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also, 
ver.  7  (comp.  ver.  14)  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
have  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  Jeho- 
vah's word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation,— "they  eiTed  in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scoll'ed  at  his 
ministrations.' 

In  the  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  be  exaggerated 
in  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 


"  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  this  people," 
i.  ».  the  Chaldeans,  "  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,"  assigning  a  loca- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  heretofore  nomadic,  Job  i.  17  ; 
"  they,"  the  Chaldeans,  "  set  up  their  watch-towers  ; 
they  demolished  her  (Tji-e's)  palaces  :  He  made  her 
a  ruin."  In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 
not accept  Ewald's  ingenious  conjecture  of  D'jyjS 

for  nnc'3. 

»  Thus  comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  xvii.  5-8  ; 
also  sxv.  2  with  xiii.  19  ;  also  xxv.  3-12  with  sviii. 
7,  xxiii.  18  ;  and  xxv.  5  with  xviii.  4-6. 

p  In  ver.  21,  "  Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  of  the 
height" — stars,  symbolic  of  rulers,  as  Mark  xiii.  25. 
The  "  ancients"  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
the  elders  in  Rev.  iv.  4. 

1  In  ver.  7  "  the  face,"  i.  e.  "  the  surface  of  the 
covering,"  is  the  veil  itself  as  lying  upon  the  earth, 
"  of  the  covering."  In  ver.  11  we  have  the  fruitless 
endeavours  of  Moab  to  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  God's 
wrath. 


'  "The  priest  and  the  prophet."  There  is  no 
reason  to  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  always  (it  would  seem)  a  numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
("  wearing  a  hairy  garment  to  deceive  ")  ;  and  these 
sable-clad  men  perhaps  even  swarmed  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Elijah,  p.  525  ft,  note.]  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
and,  under  the  king,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  its 
policy.  Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator 
at  Athens,  so  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each 
other's  hands  at  Jerusalem.  Whatever  public  po- 
licy the  priests  advised,  they  would  be  seconded 
therein  by  prophets,  "  in  the  name  of  Jehovah." 
Isaiah's  contemporary  shews  us  in  what  an  unprin- 
cipled manner  the  prophets  abused  their  function 
for  their  own  advantage  (Jlic.  iii.  5-7,  11):  "The 
prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  bare 
rule  by  their  means"  (Jer.  v.  31).  Hence  prophets 
and  priests  are  so  often  named  together  (comp. 
xxix.  9,  10). 
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the  scofBng  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  that  his  style  was  so 
plain  and  simple, — as  if  he  were  dealing  with  little 
children,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  accumu- 
late monosyllables  as  imit<iting  his  style  (tsav  la- 
tsav,  tsav  la-tsav,  kav  la-kav,  kav  la-kar,  zeeir 
sham,  zeeir  sham,  ver.  10).  "  Twist  my  words" 
(is  Isaiah's  reply)  "  into  a  mocking  jabber  if  ye 
will ;  God  shall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber 
of  foreign  invaders!"  (comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  49). 
They  trusted  that  they  had  made  a  "  vision  "• — a 
compact  with  death  and  hell  (vers.  15, 18,  "  agi'ee- 
meut,"  Hebr.  vision),  and  that  through  the  mea- 
sures which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But,  the 
.stone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God's  own  pro- 
phets) alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it ;  ye  shall 
peiish  (1(1-22),  Ver.  16  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
Christ;  He  is  now  the  prophet  who  saves  those 
who  believe  in  Him. — This  glimpse  into  Hebrew 
lite  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of ' '  the  word 
of  Jehovah  "  preoccupied  men's  minds,  or  at  least 
confused  tliem  ;  while  further  the  conflicting  voices 
of  dilferent  prophets,  the  false  and  the  true,  would 
furnish  then,  as  in  all  ages  it  does  to  the  worldly 
and  the  sceptical,  a  ground  for  entire  disbelief. 

"  Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdness  and 
wisdom,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
alike  to  him  and  to  you?"  (23-29). 

Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  deli- 
verance, vers.  1-8.  (Sennacherib's  invasion  again  !) 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig- 
matical ;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas  !  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart ;  even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by 
His  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
(comp.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8,  9) ;  but  all  their 
vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded  ;  the  wild  wood 
shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
a  wild  wood  ; — the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their  places 
of  dishonour  and  prosperity,  vers.  1 3-24. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting  the 
help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  theie  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  terais  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  sceptical  at  the  time 
mei-e  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 


'  In  ver.  10,  read  "  some  days  over  a  year  shall 
yo  be  troubled." 

'  'i'lie  reference  to  "the  book  of  Jehovah,"  v.  16, 
as  containing  this  pndiction,  deserves  notice.  As  the 
prophet's  spoken  Mord  was  "  tlie  7vord  of  .Ichovali," 
so   his  written   word    is    lierc    called    "  tlie   hooU  of 
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becomes  more  and  more  glowing ;  that  marvellous 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God's  "  Name  " 
(xxx-.  27)  so  gl,oriously  came  near,  opens  even  clearer 
glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should  indeed  come 
and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and 
righteousness  should  everywhere  prcA'ail  (xxxii.  1-8, 
15-20)  ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a  king 
dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxiii.  17,  22)  ;  He 
should  Himself  be  a  sea  of  glory  and  defence  en- 
circling them,  in  which  all  hostile  galleys  should 
perish.  At  that  glorious  display  of  Jehovah's 
nearness  (namely,  that  afibrded  in  the  Assyrian's 
overthrow),  they  who  had  lejected  Jehovah  in  His 
servants  and  prophets,  the  sinners  in  Zion,  should  be 
filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 
ment should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii. 
14).  With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended 
also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  (?)^  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be 
ofiered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  particular  reference  to  Idumea  (this 
is  shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  16,  to  compare 
the  fulfilment  with  the  prophecy)  ;  we  are  however 
led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by 
Ixiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as 
typical.' 

As  xxxiv,  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates 
in  general  terms  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  of 
captivity,  rejoicing  in  their  seciye  and  happy  march 
through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  any  deliver- 
ance out  of  temporal  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Heb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-.xxxix.  ■ — At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  fbi'ces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah  ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state,  —  Shebna 
too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger,  xxxvii.  3,  and  entreating  his 
prayers ; — a  signal  token  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  wliich  lie 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send  hini 
back  to  his  own  Innd,  there  to  perish.  The  event 
shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was  that  of 
the  destruction  of  his  army.  Accordingly  Heze- 
kiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at  Libnah, 
his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assurance  of 
being  protected  by  Jehovah  (comp.  ver.  10).  This 
diew  from  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defiance 
against  Jehovah  Himself,  as  being  no  mo'.e  able  to 
defend  Jerusalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods  had 
been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
iiuered.  On  Ilezekiah  spreailing  this  letter  before 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  Him  to  read  and  answer 
(ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send  a  fuller 
reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  manifest  object 


Jehovah."  It  shews  Isaiah's  estimate  of  his  pro- 
phetical writings.  So  xxx.  8  points  to  an  enduring 
record  in  whicli  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimony  con- 
cerning Kgypt.  (Tn  xxx.  9,  for  "  That  this  is,"  &c., 
read  "  Because  this  is,"  &c.) 
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of  which  was  the  more  coinpletely  to  signalise, 
especially  to  God's  own  prdplo "  thoinselves,  the 
me;ming  of  the  coming  event."  How  the  deliver- 
ance was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not  coramis- 
sioued  to  tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix. 
35)  bionght  the  appalling  fultilmeut.  A  divine 
inteiposition  so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous, 
was  in  its  magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah's  whole  book ;  it  is  indeed  that  without 
which  the  whole  book  falls  to  pieces,  but  with 
which  it  forms  a  well  organised  whole  (Comp.  Ps. 
Ixxvi.,  xlvi.,  xlviii.). 

Ohs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  chronologically  precede  the 
two  previous  ones  ; "  but  there  seems  to  be  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  this  arrangement ;  one  ethical,  to 
illustrate  God's  discipline  exercised  over  His  most 
favoured  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
the  second  part  of  the  book.  As  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of 
the  first  part,  and  therefore  stand  even  before 
xxxviii.,  so  xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent 
prophesyings,  and  is  therefore  placed  immediately 
before  them.'' 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  foiTn  a  prophecy, 
whose  coherence  of  structm'e  and  unity  of  author- 
ship are  generally  admitted  even  by  those  wlio  deny 
that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah,  'rhe  point  of  time 
and  situation  from  wliich  the  prophet  here  speaks, 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon (comp.,  e.g.,  Ixiv.  10, 11).  But  this  is  adopted 
on  a  principle  already  noted  as  characterising  "vi- 
sion," viz.,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  prophet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  by 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked ;  as  neg- 
lect of  sacrifices  (xliii,  22-24),  unacceptable  sacri- 
fices (Ixvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (Ivii.  3-10,  Ixv. 
3,  4) ;  sins  belonging  to  a  period  before  the  exile, 
and  not  to  the  exile  itself.^  But  that  this  ima- 
gined time  and  place  should  be  maintained  through 
so  long  a  composition  is  unquestionably  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophesyings 
is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  speaker,  writing 
for  the  e<lification  of  God's  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Isaiah  w;is  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Moses  him- 
self (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated  by 


"  How  like  Isaiah's  stjie  the  whole  passage  is  ! 
XXX vii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
shur's  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xliv.  8;  xlvi.  9-11,  &c,). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xli.  2.  "  Sign"  in  ver.  30,  as  in 
vii.  14-16  ; — "There  must  be  a  remnant;  therefore 
ye  shall  now  be  delivered."  For  further  explanation, 
Ilwald  refers  to  the  law  in  Lev.xx  v.  5,  11  : — "  Your 
condition  this  year  will  be  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  year  ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  :  as  at  the 
jubilee  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afresh, 
restored  to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  fi'uit  of  affliction,  shall  introduce  better  days," 
(ver.  31). 

«  For  Hezekiah's  sickness  was  1 5  years  before  his 
death,  whereas  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
(so  chronologers  determine)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
before  the  same  date. 

y  Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2  K.,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  2  K.  are  found  many  touches  not  found 
in  Is.  (e.  g.  2  K.  xviii.  14-16  ;  xx.  4,  5,  9,  &e.), 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was 
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Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  4()-50)  ;  moreover,  Isaiah  had 
himself  often  realised  and  predicted  it,  with  refer- 
ence repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix.  G, 
7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  xiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  12) ;  which  was  also  done  by  l^licah  (iv.  10, 
vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiah's  mind  by  a  chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  a  generation 
or  two.  We  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the  re- 
mark, that  "vision"  even  in  its  most  heightened 
form  still  adapted  itself  more  or  les-s  to  the  pre- 
vious mental  condition  of  the  seer.  We  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  be  led  to  write 
prophesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  ministerial 
bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their  cap- 
tivity should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes 
far  to  explain  the  greater  profusion  of  woids,  and  the 
clearer,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  exposition 
of  thoughts,  which  generally  characterise  this  second 
part ;  whereas  the  first  part  frequently  exhibits 
great  abruptness,  and  a  close  compiession  and  teise- 
ness  of  diction,  at  times  almost  enigmatical — as  an 
indignant  man  might  speak  among  gainsayers  from 
whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This  difference  of 
style,  so  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated)  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  purpose ;  for  here  Is;iiah  generally  appears 
as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter  of  the 
pious  and  afflicted ;  whereas  before  he  appears 
rather  as  accuser  and  denouncer.  There  exists 
after  all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indi- 
cate Isaiah's  hand  (see  Keil's  Einleitung,  §72, 
note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as 
it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters ;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
Jehovah  (or  "my  God"),  to  the  wicked;"  and  the 
third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl. -xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon  by  Koresh  (Cynis)  who  is  even 
named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25,  xliv.  28,  -xlv.  1-4,  13, 
xlvi.  11,  xlviii.   14,  15)."      This  section  abounds 


drawn  from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the 
record  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  as  "  the  vision 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  (found)  in 
(not,  as  in  A.  V.,  "  avd  in  ")  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel ;"  which  record  Isaiah  adopted 
with  modifications  into  the  compilation  o'f  his  pro- 
phecies. 

'  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God's  own  people  that 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  affect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  bad  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  is  to 
be  a-scribcd  to  idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  He- 
brews themselves,  which  ceased  at  the  captivity  ;  for 
the  deportation  probably  (Hengst.)  affected  chiefly 
the  best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especially  the  priests, 
of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  both  among  those  who  were  exiled 
and  those  who  returned. 
j  ='  The  point  has  been  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  (Havernick,  Hengst.),  that  Koresh, 
a  word  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  Persia,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  Cyrus,   whose  original   name   was 
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with  arguments  against  idolatry,  founded  mainly 
(not  wholly,  see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon 
the  gift  of  prediction  possessed  by  Jehovah's  pro- 
phets, especially  as  shown  by  their  predicting  Gy- 
ms, and  even  naming  him  (xli.  2G,  xliv.  8,  24-26, 
xlv.  4,  19,  21,  xlvi/8-11,  xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols 
and  heathen  diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being 
able  to  predict  (xli.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv. 
20-21,  xlvii.  10-13).  This  power  of  foreteUing  the 
future,  as  shown  in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  test  of  divinity.''  It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, in  reference  to  the  prophet's  standing-point 
in  this  second  part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of 
it,  there  is  (excepting  Cyrus's  name)  no  specifica- 
tion of  particular  circumstances,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  find  if  the  writer  had  written  at  the  end 
of  the  exile ;  the  delineation  is  of  a  general  kind, 
boiTOwed  frequently  fi'om  the  history  of  Closes  and 
Joshua.  Let  it  be  obsen'ed,  in  particular,  that  the 
language  respecting  the  wilderness  (e.  g.  xh.  17-20), 
through  which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  un- 
mistakeably  ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  pi-ophecy  in  general, 
that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 
seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come 
through  Jesus  Chi-ist.  This  association  of  ideas  is 
foiuid  in  several  passages  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  anny 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  (e.  g.  x.  24— xi.  16, 
sxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  association 
prevails  in  the  second  pai  t  taken  as  a  whole ;  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet 
imperfectly.  However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a  clear  pre- 
diction of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in 
part  in  contrast  with  Cyrus  ;  for  the  "  servant "  of 
Jehovah  is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will 
estabhsh  the  trae  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4). 
Nevertheless,  since  the  prophet  regards  the  two 
deliverances  as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought 
(comp.  Ixi.  1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  fsl.  3-5) 
is  held  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John 
Baptist  himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement 
of  the  other.'= 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished fi'om  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
iication  of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(named  before  five  times),  disappear  altogether. 
Return  fiom  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of 
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and  at  length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13, 
Ivii.  14)  ;  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  And  that  the 
Jlessianic  restoration  (whether  a  spiritual  restora- 
tion or  not)  is  principally  intended,  is  clear  from 
the  connexion  of  the  restoration  promised  in  xlix. 
9-25  with  the  Messiah  portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8  ;'* 
from  the  description  of  the  suli'ering  Christ  (in  1. 
5,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the  promise  of  deliverance 
(1.  1-11)  ;  from  the  same  description  in  lii.  13-liii. 
12,  between  the  passages  li.  1-lii.  12,  and  liv.  1-17  ; 
and  from  the  exhibition  of  Christ  in  Iv.  4  (con- 
nected in  ver.  3  with  the  Messianic  promise  given 
to  David),  forming  the  foundation  on  which  is 
raised  the  promise  of  Iv.  3-13.  Comp.  also  the 
interpretation  of  liv.  13  given  by  Christ  Himself 
in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  Ixi.  1-3  ia  Luke  iv.  18. 
In  fact  the  place  of  Cyras  in  the  first  section  is  in 
this  second  section  held  by  his  greater  Antitype.^ 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (Iviii.-lxvi.)  as  Cyrus 
nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  ser- 
vant" occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  se- 
cond. The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in 
Ixi.  1-3  and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  aveng- 
ing Zion.*^  The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with 
various  practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the 
views  of  the  future  already  set  forth.  In  the 
second  the  paraenesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking 
in  Iv.  1-7  the  fonn  of  advice ;  only  in  lii.  and  to- 
wards the  close  in  Ivi.  9-lvii.  14  is  the  language 
accusing  and  minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prophesying  is  very  much  in 
this  last  named  strain  (cf.  hiii.  1-7,  lix.  1-8,  Isv. 
1-16,  Ixvi.  1-6,  15-17,  24);  taking  the  fom  of 
national  self-bewailment  in  lix.  9-15  and  Ixiii.  15- 
Ixiv.  12.  Still,  interspersed  in  this  admonition, 
accusation,  and  threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and 
even  bright  tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter ;  be- 
sides the  conditional  promises  as  arguments  for  well- 
doing in  Iviii.  8-14  and  Ixvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the 
long  passage  of  general  and  unconditional  promise 
in  lix.  20-lxiii.  6,  and  the  shorter  ones  Ixv.  17-25, 
Ixvi.  7-14,  18-23  ;  and  in  some  of  these  passages 
the  future  of  Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  colour- 
ing than  almost  anywhere  befo)e  in  the  whole 
book.  But  on  the  whole  the  predominant  feature 
of  this  section  is  exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  qualifying  men  to  receive  the  pro- 
mised blessings.     There  was  to  be  "  no  peace  for 


Agradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularising  in  prophecy  is  paralleled 
by  the  specification  of  Josiah's  name  (1  K.  xiii.  2) 
some  350  years  before  his  time. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  poli- 
tical scene. 

"  For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  exposi- 
tions which  understand  by  "  the  servant  of  .Jehovah  " 
here  or  in  the  second  section  the  Jewish  people,  or 
the  pious  among  them,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or 
some  other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Hengsten- 
berg's  ChriHtology,  vol.  ii. 

d  In  this  passage  Christ  is  called  "  Israel,"  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant- 
people — as  He  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  realised. 

"  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  object  which  in 
"vision"  the  prophet  saw  in  1.  6,  and  in  lii.  13, 
liii.  12  (connecting  lii.  13  with  liii.  12  as  one 
passage),    will   hardly  be  questioned   amongst  our- 


selves, except  by  those  whose  minds  are  prepos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  predictive  revelation  is  in- 
conceivable. Meanwhile  all  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Ewald's  remark  :  "  In  the  Servant  of  Jahve, 
who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his  view,  the  prophet 
discerns  a  new  clear  light  shod  abroad  over  all  pos- 
sible situations  of  that  time  ;  in  Him  he  finds  the 
balm  of  consolation,  the  cheer  of  everlasting  hope, 
the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and  shame  down 
those  who  understand  not  the  time,  the  means  of 
impressive  exhortation.  And  if  in  this  long  piece 
(xl.-lx\-i.)  a  multitude  of  very  diverse  weighty 
thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this  is  the  dominant 
thought  which  binds  everything  together"  (Pro- 
pheteii,  ii.  p.  407). 

'  Restoration  from  captivity  is  spoken  of  in  Iviii.  12, 
Ixi.  4-7,  Ixii.  4,  5,  10  ;  but  for  the  most  part  in  such 
general  terms  as  might  easily  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  restoration  only  ;  but  since  the 
literal  restoration  pre-required  repentance,  this  ex- 
hortation may  be  taken  with  a  reference  to  literal 
restoration  as  well. 
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the  wicked,"  but  only  i'or  tl'.ose  who  turnod  from 
uns;odliness  in  Jacob ;  and  theretbi  e  the  prophet  in 
such  various  forms  of  exhorbitions  uiges  tlio  topic 
of  repentance, — jjiomising,  advising,  leading  to  cou 
fession  (Ixiv.  6-12;  comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3),  warn- 
ing, threatening.  In  reference  to  the. sins  especially 
selected  for  rebuke,  we  find  specified  idolatry  Ixv. 
3,  4,  11,  Ixvi.  17  (as  in  the  second  section  Ivii. 
3-10),  bloodshedding,  and  injustice  (lix.  1-15), 
selfishness  (Ixv.  5),  and  merely  outward  and  cere- 
monial religiousness  (Ixvi.  1-3).  If  it  were  not  for 
the  place  given  to  idolatry,  we  might  suppose  with 
Ih-.  Hendei'son  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  already  by 
prophetic  anticipation  rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ, — so  accurately  in  many  places 
are  its  features  delineated  as  denounced  in  theN.  T. 
But  the  specification  of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seek  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  this  paraenesis  in  the  pro- 
phet's own  time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  dis- 
played in  the  N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  fact  in 
all  ages  the  natural  product  of  an  unconverted, 
unspiritual  heart  combining  with  the  observance  of 
a  positive  religion,  and  in  all  ages  (comp.  e.  g.  Ps. 
1.)  antagonistic  to  true  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thouglits  and  aims  in  each  of  these  three  sections, 
we  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modern 
sermon  ;  such  tieatment  is  wholly  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
every  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 
tion, by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiving,  by 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
German  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the ,  whole 
book,  different  critics  pronouncing  different  por- 
tions of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concur- 
ring to  reject  the  second  part  altogether.  A  few 
observations,  particularly  on  this  latter  point,  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  suspicion 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  remarks  upon  ch.  1., 
in  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's  IsaioJi,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1779-1781.  This  was  pre- 
sently after  followed  up  by  Doderlein,  especially  in 
his  Latin  translation  and  commentary  in  1789  ;  by 
Eichhorn  who  in  a  later  period  most  fully  developed 
his  views  on  this  point  in  his  Hebrdischen  Pro- 
phcteii,  1816-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and 
effectively  by  Justi.  The  majority  of  the  Geiman 
critics  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  views  : 
as  I'aulus  (1793),  Bertholiit  (1812),  De  Wette 
(1817),  Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833), 
Knobel  (1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  De- 
fenders of  the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  wanting  —  particularly  Jahn  in  his 
Einleitung  (1802);  Jloller  in  his  De  Authentid 
Oraculoricm  Jesaiae  (Copenhagen,  1825) ;  Kleinert 
in  his  Aechtheit  des  Jesaias  (1829)  ;  Hengsten- 
berg  in  liis  Christology,  vol.  ii.  ;  Havernick, 
Einleitung ,  B.  iii.  (1849) ;  Stier  in  his  Jesaias  nicht 
Pseudo- Jesaias {IS!^0);  andKe\\,Einkitimg(l853), 
in  which  last  the  reader  will  find  a  most  satis- 
factory compendium  of  the  controversy  and  of  the 
gi'ounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  this  second  part  is,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability,  and  of  profound  Hebrew 
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scholarship,  snfTiciently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  grounds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attich  much  value  to  this 
formidable  array  of  authorities.  The  circumstance 
mainly  urged  liy  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a  considerable  view  taken 
his  st<inding-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forward  into  the  subsequent  future. 
Now  is  it  possible  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  a  degree  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time  ?  We  must  gi-ant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a  future  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  must  be  pre- 
dicated of  him  ;  for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who 
knows  even  Cyrus's  name  was  not  realised  for 
two  centuries  later,  and  a  chance  hit  is  here  out 
of  the  question.  "  This,  however,  is  inconceivable. 
A  prophet's  prescience  mmt  be  limited  to  the  no- 
tion of  foreboding  (^Ahniing),  and  to  the  deduc- 
tions from  patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with 
real  or  supposed  tiuths.  Prophets  were  bounded 
like  other  men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age; 
they  borrowed  the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from 
their  present;  and  excited  by  the  relations  of  their 
present  they  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  of  what 
affected  other  people's  minds  or  their  own,  occu- 
pying themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  re- 
wards or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their 
contemporaries.  For  exegesis  the  position  is  im- 
pregnable, that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be. 
intei-preted  in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  prophet ;  and  from 
this  follows  as  a  corollary  the  critical  Canon :  that 
that  time,  those  time-relations,  out  of  which  a  pro- 
phetic writer  is  explained,  aiie  his  time,  his  time- 
relations  ; — to  that  time  he  must  be  referred  as  the 
date  of  his  own  existence"  (Hitzig,  p.  463-468). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  "  secondary  and 
exteinal,"  and  are  really  of  no  gi'eat  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed  ;  this  point  will  come  into  view  again 
presently.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated ;  but  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  Einleitung,  §72).  It  is  not,  however,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impuguers  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  .Scripture:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phaenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
writings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories  ot 
inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought  ?  Are  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  must  give  way 
to  them?'  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them  ;  but.  for  our  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
question  before  us  is  detenniued,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  avowedly  by  the  prepossessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  For  our  present  purpose.it  must  suffice  briefly 
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to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing:  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  part : — 

(a.)  Externally . — The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition — Ecclus.  xlviii.  24, 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  irape/caAeire 
Tovs  TrevBovvras  iv  'Xidv  and  {nrfSa^e  —  ra 
VTTOKpvcpa  Tzpiv  ^  TTapayeviffdai  avia)  refers  to 
this  second  part. — The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv. 
31,  1.  li.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41)  and  Zephaniali 
(ii.  15,  iii.  10). — The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv. 
1,  13,  accrediting  Josephus's  statement  (^Ant.  xi. 
1,  §2)  that  the  Jews  shon-ed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predic- 
tions of  him. — The  inspired  testimony  pf  the  N.  T. 
which  often  (Matt.  iii.  3  and  the  parallel  passages  ; 
Luke  iv.  17;  Acts  viii.  28;  Kom.  x.  16,  20j 
quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah's  name  pro- 
phecies found  in  the  second  part. 

(6.)  Internally. — The  unity  of  design  and  con- 
struction which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  these  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  book. — The  oneness  of  diction  which  peivades 
the  whole  book. — The  peculiar  elevation  and  gian- 
deur  of  style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowledged, 
distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second  part 
as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
— The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's 
claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah  or  a  Ma- 
lachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book  ;  how 
was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent  gifts,  as 
"the  Great  Unnamed"  who  wrote  xl.-lxvi.,  could 
gain  none? — The  claims  which  the  writer  makes  to 
the  /o;'(?knowledge  of  the  delivei'ance  by  Cyrus, 
which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must,  be  re- 
garded as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer. — Lastly,  tli,e  predictions  v:hich  ii  contains 
of  the  character,  sufferings,  death,  and  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  a  believer  iu  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration  ; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  r,nm- 
hilated. 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
Isaiah's  style  ;  though  in  truth  the  abundance  of  the 
materials  which  oiier  themselves  makes  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  give  anything  like  a  just  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah's  {Propheten,  i. 
166-179):— 

"  In  Isaiah  we  see  proplietic  authoiship  reaching 
its  culminating  point.  Everything  conspii-ed  to 
raise  him  to  an  cle\'ation  to  which  no  piophet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  wi  iter  attain.  Among 
the  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  importint 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  all 
kinds  of  talent  and  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other ;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  cannot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  fiist  condition 
of  Isaiah's   peculiar  historical    greatness,  a   native 
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power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
proj)hets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  but 
rarely  that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
spirit  the  three  several  chaiacteristics  of — first,  the 
most  profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest 
sentiment ;  next,  the  most  indef  itigable  and  success- 
ful pi-actical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and 
changes  of  outward  life  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  facility 
and  beauty  in  representing  thought  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  genuine  poet :  but  this  threefold 
combination  we  find  realised  in  Isaiah  a.s  in  no  other 
prophet ;  and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  per- 
ceive of  the  unceasing  joint-working  of  these  three 
powers  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
original  greatness  of  his  genius. — Both  as  prophet 
and  as  author  Isaiah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny 
height,  which  in  each  several  branch  of  ancient 
literature  one  eminently  favouied  spirit  at  the 
right  time  takes  possession  of;  which  seems  as  it 
were  to  have  been  waiting  for  him  ;  and  which,  when 
he.  has  come  and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep 
and  guard  him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man. 
In  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  the  manner  of  expression, 
Isaiah  uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  Kingly 
Prophet. 

"  In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought 
is  elaborate  and  artificial :  it  rather  shows  a  lofty 
simplicity  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attiac- 
tiveiiess,  abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thought ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  always  rolls  along  in  a  full  stream  which 
overpowers  all  resistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  effort. 

"  The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
is  always  majestic,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent ; 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fulness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lose  itself  in  the  vast  and  indefinite, 
but  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance ;  to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  nevei-  too  diffuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utterances,  which  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevertheless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  cleaily  delineated ; 
e.g.,  viii.  6-iK.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviu.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 
12;  while  in  the  long  piece,  xxvjii.-xxxii.,  if  the 
composition  here  and  there  for  a  moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
greater  might.  In  this  rich  and  thickly  crowded 
fulness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  ajipears  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxxi.  4,  5)  ;  in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustrate  and  is  swallowed  up  in  it, — 
aye,  and  frequently  simile  after  simile  ;  and  yet 
the  many  threads  of  the  discourse  which  for  a  mo- 
ment appeared  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle 
themselves  into  perfect  clearness ; — -a  characteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

'•  The  versification  in  Hke  manner  is  always  full, 
and  yet  stronglj'  maiked:  while  however  this  pro- 
phet is  little  concerned  about  anxiously  weighing 
out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words  ;  not 
unfrequently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
members  (x-xxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xix.  13),  as  if. 
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with  so  much  power  and  beauty  in  tlie  inattor 
within,  he  did  not  so  much  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

"  Still  the  main  point  lies  here, — that  we  cannot 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  prophets, 
specify  any  particular  peculiarity,  or  any  favourite 
colour  as  attaching  to  his  general  style.  He  is  not 
the  especially  lyrical  prophet,  or  the  especially 
elegiacal  prophet,  or  the  especially  oratorical  and 
hortatory  prophet,  as  vx  should  describe  a  Joel,  a 
Hosea,  a  IMicah,  xcith  whom  there  is  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  some  particidar  colour  ;  hut,  jmt  as  the 
subject  requires,  he  has  readily  at  command  every 
several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  change  of 
delineation  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  icell  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering  points  of  ex- 
cellence. His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is  the 
lofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding  out 
of  the  perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  possesses 
over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness,  however, 
no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall  not,  when 
occasion  requires,  be  more  vehemently  excited  and 
assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows ;  but  even 
the  extremest  excitement,  which  does  here  and  there 
intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by  the  same 
spirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping  the  limits 
which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with  lofty  self- 
control  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone  of  equabi- 
lity (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xrriii.  11-23,  xxix.  9-14).  Nei- 
ther does  this  calmness  in  discom-se  require  that 
the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only  in  a  plain 
level  way,  without  any  variation  of  foi-m  ;  rather, 
Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that  variety  of 
manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which  his 
hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If  he 
wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a  distant  truth 
which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge  them  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  by  their  own  mouth,  he 
retreats  back  into  a  popular  statement  of  a  case 
drawn  from  ordinary  life  (v.  1-6,  xxviii.  23-29). 
If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over-wise  to 
some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect,  he 
sui'prises  them  bv  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an  enig- 
matical dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to  dis- 
cover its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhappy  temper  of  people's  minds  which  no- 
thing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his 
speech  becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and 
lament  (i.  21-23,  sxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous 
leaders  of  the  people  mock  ?—  he  outdoes  them  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  crushes  them  under  the 
fearful  earnest  of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13). 
Even  a  single  ironical  word  in  passing  will  drop 
fi'om  the  lofty  prophet  (xvii.  3,  glory).  Thus  his 
discourse  varies  into  every  complexion :  it  is  tender 
arid  stern,  didactic  and  threatening,  mourning 
and  again  exulting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and 
earnest;  but  ever  at  the  right  time  it  retunis 
back  to  its  original  elevation  and  repose,  and 
never  loses  the  clear  ground-colour  of  its  divine 
seriousness." 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah's  style,  Ewald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-sxxix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  passages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  author.  These  are  the  following:  xii., 
xiii.  2— xiv.  23,  xsi.  1-10,  xxiv.  -  xxvii.,  xxxiv., 
XXXV.  In  reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tii-st,  the  ground  of  objection  is 
obvious  upon  a  moment's  observation  of  the  con- 
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tents ;  on  rationalistic  views  of  prophecy,  none 
of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof 
of  their  genuineness  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Diechsler's  Prophet  Jesaja,  or  to  Keil's  Einleitung. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate 
which  the  honesty  of  Ewald's  aesthetical  judgment 
foi  ms  of  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  passages.  He 
pronounces  the  magnificent  denunciation  of  Baby- 
Ion,  xiii.  2 -xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  the  same 
author  as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  overthrow  in 
xxi.  1-10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  "  the 
poetical  facility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sen- 
timents," particularising  xiv.  5-20  especially  as 
"  au  ode  of  high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last 
strophe  (vers.  20-23)  rises  to  "  prophetical  sub- 
limity." In  xxiv.-xxvii.  he  finds  parts,  particu- 
larly the  "  beautiful  utterances "  in  xxv.  6-8, 
xxvii.  9,  12,  13,  which  he  considers  as  plainly  boi- 
rowed  from  oracles  which  are  now  lost;  while 
lastly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  (which  in  his  20th  lecture 
on  Hebrew  poetry  Bp.  Lowth  selects  tor  particular 
comment  on  account  of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit), 
he  traces  much  that  "re-echoes  words  of  the  ge- 
nuine Isaiah." 

If  we  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Propheten 
which  treats  of  xl.-lxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  fall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  emploj-ed  respecting  the  former  part. 
"  Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power. — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  the  later  pro- 
phets, the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  too  diffuse  in  deli- 
neation ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  often  moves  con- 
fusedly and  heavily,  owing  to  the  over-gushing 
fulness  of  fi'esh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in. 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
xl.,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  canies  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  listening  to  another  pro- 
phet altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeling. — In  no  prophet 
does  the  mood  in  the  composition  of  particular 
passages  so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three 
several  sections  into  which  this  part  of  the  book  is 
divided,  while  tinder  vehement  excitement  the  pro- 
phet  pursues  the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his 
business  at  different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to 
shame,  to  chasten;  to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the 
heavenly  image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in 
contrast,  to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  giovelling  of 
image-worship ;  to  teach  what  conduct  the  times 
require,  and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the 
occasion,  and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his 
own  example — his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  Kew  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  any- 
where passing  into  the  representation  of  visions 
properly  so  called,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange  ; 
and  rightly  to  recognise  these  changes  is  the  great 
problem  for  the  intei'pretation "  (^Propheten,  vol. 
ii.  407-409). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
aesthetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
our  own  ;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
the   inference  to  be  drawm  from  the  above  cited 
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passages  (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark 
the  sentences  which  we  have  put  into  Italics)  is 
clear,  that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of 
the  considerations  already  stated  by  us,  we  can 
find  no  dirticulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part 
the  presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  dis- 
cover in  the  fii'st.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic 
criticism  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  previously  accumulated ;  namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  oi'iginated  in  one  mind,  and 
that  mind  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  vai'iously 
gifted  instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah  :-T-Vitringa's  Commentarius  in  Librurn 
Prophetiarmn  Isaiae,  2  vols.  fol.  1714,  a  vast 
mine  of  materials;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  1818- 
1820,  or  his  somewhat  briefer  Scholia  in  Compen- 
dium redacta,  1831,  which,  though  rationalistic, 
is  sober,  and  valuable  in  particular  lor  the  full  use 
which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the  Jewish  expo- 
sitors ;  Gesenius's  Philologisch-Kritischer  nnd  His- 
torischer  Commentar.  1821  ;  Hitzig's  Prophet 
Isaiah  iihersetzt  tend  aitsgeleyt,  1833;  and  Kno- 
bel,  1843,  in  the  Kurzgefasztes  Exegetisches 
Handhuch  zum  Alt.  Testain.,  which  are  all  three 
decidedly  sceptical,  but  for  lexical  and  historical 
materials  are  of  very  great  value ;  Ewald's  Pro- 
pheten  des  Alien  Bundes,  which,  though  likewise 
sceptical,  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  poetry ;  the  second  vol.  of 
Hengstenberg's  Christology,  translated  in  Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  1856;  Drechsler's 
Prophet  Jesaja  iihersetzt  nnd  erhlSrt,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  Rud.  Stier's  Jesaias 
nicht  Pseiido-Jesaias,  1850-51,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  last  27  chapters.  The  two  chief 
English  works  are  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  a  new 
translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory ,  1778  (whose  incessant  correction  of 
the  Hebrew  text  is  constantly  to  be  mistrusted),  and 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Henderson's  Translation  and  Cora- 
mentary,  2nd  edit.,  1857.  [E.  H — e.] 

IS'CAH  (nap;'  •.  'leo-xo  :  Jesca),  daughter  of 
llaran  the  bi-other  of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah 
and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
as  preserved  by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5),  Jerome 
{Quaest.  in  Genesim),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
ionathan — not  to  mention  later  writers — she  is  iden- 
tified with  Sarai. 

ISCAR'IOT.     [Judas  Iscafjot.] 
IS'DAEL  ('lo-M'*- ••  Gaddahel),  1  Esd.  v.  33. 

[GiDDEL,  2]. 

ISH'BAH  (n^K') :  6 'lec/Sa  ;  Alex.  'Uaa^i: 
lesha),  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  commemorated 
as  the  "  father  of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  but 
from  whom  he  was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the 
very  confused  state  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy, 
not  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  feasible  conjecture 
is  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his 
Egyptian  wife  BiTiiiAil.  (See  Bertheau,  Chronik. 
ad  loc.) 

ISH'BAK  (pa^;*;  'Ua^<JoK,  :S,o$dK ;  Jes- 
boc ;  "  leaving  behind,"  Ges.),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen.  xsv.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  northern  Ara- 
bia.    The  settlements  of  this  peojjle  are  very  ob- 
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scure,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible  that 
they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  valley 

called  Sabak,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibdk  ((jjlji,^^^),  in  the 

Dahna  (^lJL^4>Jl  aud  Ij^jJ^),  {Mardsid,  s.  v.). 
The  Heb.  root  p^^  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
^_Jij,M*  i*^  etymology  and  signification :  therefore 
identifications  with  names  derived  from  the  root 
,s\j^  are  improbable.     There  are  many  places  of 

the  latter  derivation,  as  Shebek  d^Jm^),  Shibtik 

-o  s 
(SIk^),  and  Esh-Shobak  (^^^)  :   the  last 


having  been  supposed  (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  i. 
pt.  ii.  53)  to  preserve  a  trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a 
fortress  in  Arabia  Petraea;  and  is  near  the  well- 
known  fortress  of  the  Crusaders'  times  called  El- 
Karak. 

The  Dahna,  in  which  is  situate  Sabdk,  is  a  fertile 
and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Temeem, 
in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  the  north-east 
of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  ("  hazn  ")  of  Yensoo'ah  to 
the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains  much  pasturage, 
\7ith  comparatively  few  wells,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  the  Arabs  wlien  the  vegetation  is  plen- 
tiful {Mushtarak  and  Marasid,  s.  v.).  There  is, 
however,  another  Dahna,  nearer  to  the  Euphrates 
(«6.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  regarding  the 
true  position  of  Sabdk ;  but  either  Dahuk  is  suit- 
able for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first-men- 
tioned Dahnh,  lies  in  a  favourable  portion  of  the 
widely-stretching  country  known  to  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Keturahites.  ,  They  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Palestine  even  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  traces  of  their  settlements  must  be  looked  for 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
the  desert  merges  into  the  cultivable  land,  or  (itself 
a  rocky  undulating  plateau)  rises  to  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  before  his  brethren  : 
the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far  away  to- 
wards the  Persian  Gulf,  and  penetrates  also  into  the 
peninsula.  On  these,  as  well  as  more  etymological 
grounds,  the  identification  is  sufficiently  probable, 
-ind  every  way  better  than  that  which  connects  the 
patriarch  with  Esh-Shobak,  &c.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ISH'BI-BE'NOB  (nil  ISCf*;,  Keri,  '>3K'^ ; 
'Veffffl ;  Jeshi  benob),  son  of  Kapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (n^2  2^''K  ;  'Ie;8oo-06';  Is- 

boseth),  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four  sons,  and  his 
legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears  (1  Chr. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally  Esh-baal, 
hvy^^,  "  the  man  of  Baal."  Whether  this  indi- 
cates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah, 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israel- 
itish  families,  is  uncertain;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  name  (Ish-bosheth,  "the  man  of 
shame  ")  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  must 
have  been  substituted  for  the  original  word,  with  a 
view  of  removing  the  samdalous  sound  of  Baal 
from  the  name  of  an  Israelitish  king,  and  super- 
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seding  it  by  tlie  contemptuous  word  (Bosheth 

"  shame  ")  which  was  sometimes  used  as  its  equiva- 
lent in  later  times  (Jer.  iii.  24;  si.  13;  Hos.  ix 
10).     A  similar  process  appears  in  the  alteration 
of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.   ^^ii.   35)  jnto  Jerubbesheth 
1?  ^T-  u'-,l^)'    ^^^"-'-baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40).     The  three 
last  cases  all  occur  in  Saul's  family.     He  was  35 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
in  which  his  father  and  three  oldest  brothers  pe- 
rished ;   and   therefore,    accorduig  to   the   law   of 
Oriental,  though  notof  Em-opean  succession, ascended 
the  throne,  as  the  oldest  of  the  roval  family,  rather 
than  ]\Iephibosheth,  son  of  his  elder  bi'other  Jona- 
than, who  was  a  child  of  five  years  old.     He  was 
immediately  taken  under  the  care  of  Abner    his 
powerful  kinsman,  who  brought  him  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
beyond    the   reach   of  the   victorious    Philistines 
C^  Sam.  11.   8).     There  was  a  momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  whether  they  should 
not  close  with  the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  kino- 
(2  Sam.  ii.  7,  iii.  17).     But  this  was  oven-uled  in 
favour  of  Ishbosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who 
then  for  five  years  slowly  but  effectually  restored 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Trans- 
jordanic  territory,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  central 
mountamsof  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  eventually  "over  all  Isiael"  (except  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  2  Sam.  iii.  9).    Ishbosheth  was  then  "  40 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and 
reigned  two  years"  (2  Sam.  iii.  10).    This  form  of 
expression  is  used  only  for  the  accession  of  a  fullv 
recognised  sovereign  (comp.  in  the  case  of  David, 
■i  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

Dm-ing  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ii  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  Ishbosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  father's  concu- 
bine, Fazpah  ;  which,  according  to  Oriental  usao-e, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  comp.  1  K  Ii 
13  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  8).  Abner  resented  this 
suspicion  ma  burst  of  passion,  which  vented  itself, 
m  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from  the  I 
house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.     Ishbosheth 
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I  used  f^-nm  time  to  time  to  attack  the  teiTitory  of  Judah 
I  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 
^•^il  is  used  ;  Vulg.  principes  latronum).  [Ben- 
JamIn,  p.  1896  ;  Gittaim,  p.  703^/.]  Thev  knew 
the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  stillness  of  an  eastern  noon  they 
entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  caiTy  oft'  the  wheat 
which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The  female 
slave,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fallen  a.deep  at  her  task 
(^  Sam.  IV.  5,  6,  in  LXX.  and  Yulg.).  Thev  stole  in, 
and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish- 
bosheth was  asleep  on  his  couch.  Thev  stabbed 
him  m  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  h&ad,  made 
their  escape,  all    that   aftenioon,    all   that   nio-ht, 

«  T''  ^^^  ^"^^'^^  °*'  ^^"^  •^°'''^^"  (Arabah,  A.^'v. 
"  plain  ;"  2  Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to 
David  as  a  welcome  present.  They  met  with  a 
stem  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  execute.1 ;  their  hands  and  feet  v.^(tYe 
cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over  the  tank  at 
Hebron.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was  carefully 
buried  m  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman  Abner, 
at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12).*     [A.  P.  S.] 

^  rSHI  i>]3f_  :  Jesi).  1.  (Ju.^.i^^  ■  Alex. 
16(760.  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  son  of 
Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31) ;  one  of  the  great  house  of 
Hezron,  and  therefore  a  near  connexion  of  the  family 
of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13).  The  only  son  here  attvi- 
buted  to  Ishi  is  Sheshan. 

2.  (2et;  Alex.  "Ej).  In  a  subsequent  geneaWv 
ot  Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a  son  Zoheth 
(l  Chr.  IV.  20).  There  does  not  appeal-  to  be  any 
connexion  between  the  two. 

?•  0^<^' ;  '^lex.  'leo-ei).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Jshi    of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  are  named  in  1  Chr. 

IV.  42  as  having  headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  their 
brethren,  who  took  Blount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites 
and  made  it  their  own  abode. 
,  .^-  ^f^''i ;  Alex,  leo-ei').  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
tribe  of  llanasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr 

V.  24).  ^ 


was  too  much  cowed  to  answer;  and  when, shortly 
afterwards  through  Abner's  negotiation,  DaWd 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  former  wife,  Michal, 
he  at  once  tore  his  sister  from  her  reluctant  husband 
and   committed   her  to  Abner's   charge   (2  Sam 

111.    14,    15).  o        "v        ^aiij. 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heaid  of  It,  "his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled"  (2  Sam   iv   1) 

In  this  ex-tremity  of  weakness 'he 'fell'  a  victim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  fiither  \ 
The   guard    of  Ishbosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken  I 
xi    .9^      bT  ™>'=^/,f -^  °f  I^enjamin  (1  Chr.  | 
^1\     \  .^^  '""^""'*  ^^^  *°°«  of  Benjamin  were  : 
leckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canimitish  in- i 
habitants  of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Gibeon  (2  Sam    ,v.   2,   3).     Two  of  those 
Beeiothites,  Baana  and  Rechab,  in  remembrance   it ! 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their  I 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,    detei-mined  to  take   ad-  ' 
vantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to  i 
destroy  the  only  representative  that  was  left    ex-  1 
ceptmg  the  child  Mephibosheth    (2  Sam    iy'  4)   ! 
fhey  were  "  chiefs  of  the  marauding  troops"  which  I 

I 


j      I  SHI  (^£^"'N  :  6  avT]p  fxov  :    Vir  mens).     This 

I  word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  foregoing. 
It  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  "  my  man,"^' 

j  "_  my  husband."  It  is  the  Israelite  tei-m,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Baali,  the  Canaanite  term,  with  the  same 

j  meaning,  though  with  a  significance  of  its  own. 
See  p.  1466,  where  the  difference  between  the  two 
appellations  is  noticed  more  at  length. 

j  ISHI'AH  (n>^»,  i.  e.  Isshiyah  :  -Utria :  the 
fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah  ;  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 

as  ISHIJAH,  ISSHIAII,  JeSIAII.  ^ 

ISHI'JAH  (n\^>:  -Uala;  Alex.  'U,raia: 
Josue),  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  (Ezr.  x.  31).    In  Esdras  the  name  is  Aseas. 

This  name  appears  m  the  A.  V.  under  the  vaiious 

foi-ms  of  ISHIAH,  ISSHIAH,  JeSLA.H. 


»  In  Dryden's  Alsalom  and  AUthophel,  "  foolish 
Ishbosheth  "  is  ingeniously  taken  to  represent  Richard 
Cromwell. 
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ISH'MA  (NOK'^  :  'leo-^uoj/  ;  Alex.  'Ufffjia. ; 
Jcsema),  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  JuJah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3).  The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  tlie  names  it  is  difficult  to  kuow  wliether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Beth- 
lehem (see  Ter.  4). 

ISH'MAEL  (W»t^^  ;  'Iff/Jia-fiX  ;  Ismael ; 
'•  whom  God  hears"),  the  son  of  Abraham  by 
Hagar,  his  concubine,  the  Egyptian;  born  when 
Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen. 
xvi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  his 
father:  in  ch.  xv.  we  read  that  he  was  then  child- 
less, and  there  is  no  apparent  interval  for  the  birth 
of  any  other  child ;  nor  does  the  teaching  of  the 
narrative,  besides  the  precise  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the  fiiithful,  admit 
of  the  supposition.  The  saying  of  Sarah,  also, 
when  she  gave  him  Hagar,  supports  the  inference 
that  until  then  he  was  without  children.  When 
he  "  added  and  took  a  wife  "  (A.  V.  "  Then  again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,"  .\xv.  1),  Keturah,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  until  after 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  perhaps  the  death  ot  Sarah. 
The  conception  of  Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of 
Hagar  [Hagar]  ;  and  it  was  during  her  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her,  commanding  her  to  return  to  her 
mistress,  and  giving  her  the  promise,  "  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude;"  and,  "Behold,  thou 
[art]  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt 
call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thy  alfliction.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his 
hand  [will  be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren"  (xvi.  10-12). 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  With 
the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his 
promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to  Abra- 
ham's entreaty,  when  he  cried,  "  0  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  Thee !"  God  assured  him  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  "  As  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heard  thee :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will 
make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  twelve  princes''  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation"  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
first-born  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness (xv.  6)  ;  and  although  that  faith  shone  )'et 
more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  w'len 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Islnnael  is 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of 
the  latter:  "And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  .son"  (xxi.  11). 

Ishmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  born 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old  (xxi.  5), 
and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  pro- 


"  The  Heb.  rendered  "  prince "  in  this  case,  is 
N^K'i,  which  signifies  both  a  "  prince "  and  the 
"  leader,"  or  "  captain  "  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 
(Gesen.).  It  liere  seems  to  mean  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
and  Ishmael's  twelve  sons  arc  enumerated  in  Gen. 
XXV.  16  "  accordinn  to  their  nations,"  more  correctly 
"  peoples,"   n^BX. 
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bably  took  place  when  the  child  was  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The  age  of  the 
latter  at  the  period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that 
of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have  now  reached),  has 
given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation.  A  ciire- 
ful  consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fails, 
however,  to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them. 
In  Gen.  xvii.  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  circumcised  ;  and  in  xxn. 
14  (probably  two  or  three  years  later)  "  Abraham 
.  .  .  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away."  Here  it  is  at  least 
unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child  was  put  on 
her  shoulder,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  (mis- 
translated by  the  LXX.,  with  whom  sterns  to  rest 
the  origin  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable : 
Hagar  certainly  carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder, 
and  perha])s  the  bread  :  she  could  hardly  have  also 
thus  carried  a  child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
recoucileable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chap., 
where  Ishmael  is  tenned  "lySH,  A.  V.  "lad"  (comp., 

for  use  of  this  word.  Gen.  xxxiv.  19,  xxxvii.  2, 
xli.  12). 

At  the  "  great  feast"  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  born  unto  Abi-aham,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise, 
that  of  Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,  and  went  away  a  little  dis- 
tance, "  for  she  said,  Let  nie  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,"  and  wept.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  alieady 
thrice  given,  "  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation," 
and  ' '  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water." 
Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perishing  by  thirst, 
"  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  became  an  archer."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  else- 
where mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an 
Egyptian ;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael's  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "sister  of 
Nebajoth  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  9),  and  this  limitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  diiferent  mother  for  Ishmael's 
other  sons.'' 


''  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Ishmael  put 
away  his  wife  and  took  a  second  ;  and  the  Arabs,  pio- 
bably  borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he  twice 
married  ;  the  first  wife  being  an  Amalekite,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue  ;  and  the  second,  a  Joktanite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Jurlium  [Mir-nt  ez-Zeman,  MS.,  quoting  a 
tradition  of  Mohammad  Ibn-Is-hak). 
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Of"  the  later  lil'o  of  Jshniael  we  know  little.  Ke 
was  present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham  ; 
and  Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
"  took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Basiiemath  or  Basmatii,  Gen.  xxxxi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife  ;"  and  this  did  Esau  be- 
cause, the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  and 
Kebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes  had 
gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a  wife 
(  xxviii.  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration  of  his  sons, 
as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years ;  and,  it  is  added,  "  he  died  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren"  (xxv.  17,  18). 
The  alliance  with  Esau  occurred  before  this  event 
(although  it  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  passage),  for 
he  "  went  .  .  .  unto  Ishmael;"  but  it  cannot  have 
Ijcen  long  before,  if  the  chronological  data  be  cor- 
rectly preserved. "= 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of 
Ishmael's  dwelling;  and,  2,  the  names  of  his  chil- 
<h-eu,  with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung 
from  them. 

1 .  From  the  nan-ative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a 
few  hoiu-s'  space ;  and  by  Esau's  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beersheba :  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  both  these 
events  favouring  the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not 
settle  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  There  are,  however,  other  passages  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of 
him,  that  "  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,"  and  thus  too  he  "died  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren"  (xxv.  18).  The  meaning  of  these 
passages  is  confessedly  obscure ;  but  it  seems  only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  xxv.  6  it  is  said,  "  But  imto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while 
he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country." 
The  "  east  country  "  perhaps  was  restricted  in  early 
times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beersheba  and  Paran, 
and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have  included  those  dis- 
tricts (though  neither  supposition  necessarily  follows 
from  the  above  passage)  ;  or,  Ishmael  removed  to 
that  east  country,  northwards,  without  being  dis- 
t;int  from  his  father  and  his  brethien ;  each  case 
being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  G.  The  appellation 
of  the  "  east  country  "  became  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  desert  extending  from  the  frontier  of  i 
Palestine  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  probably  I 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula.  \ 
This  question  is  discussed  in  art.  Bene-Kedem  ;  ' 
and  it  is  interwoven,  though  obscurely,  with  the  i 
next  subject,  that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  See  also  Keturah,  &c.  ; 
for  the  "  brethren  "  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence 
he  dwelt  and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah.       | 
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2.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly 
stated  to  be  his  first-born),  Ivedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishm.a,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jctur, 
Naphish,  I.'edemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-1.5);  and  he  had 
a  daughter  named  JIahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Biishemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajotli,  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
"  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations  " 
or  "  peoples"  (xxv.  IG).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
mael's sons,  this  passage  requires  close  attention : 
it  bears  the  interpretation  of  their  being  fathei-s 
of  tribes,  having  towns  and  castles  called  after 
them  ;  and  identifications  of  the  latter  become  theie- 
fore  more  thiui  usually  satisfactory.  "  They  dwelt 
from  Havilah  luito  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Assyria"  (xxv.  18),  and  it  is  certain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Siiur],  that  they  stretched  in  veiy 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  formed  ^he  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible 
requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be  sprung  from 
Lhmael,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  admixture  of  Jokta- 
nite  and  even  Cushite  peoples  in  the  south  and  south- 
east has  been  regarded  as  a  suggestion  of  scepticism. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  Bible  contain  no  wanaiit 
for  the  assumption  that  all  Arabs  are  Ishmaelites  ; 
but  the  characteristics  of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly 
marked  in  all  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Araliia, 
and  exactly  fulfilling  the  prophecy  "  he  will  be  a 
wild  man  ;  his  hand  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  become  weaker 
in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely  be  predicated  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Joktauite  and  other  descent.  The 
true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and  even  tribes  of  very 
mixed  race,  are  thoroughly  "  wild  men,"  living  by 
warlike  forays  and  phmder ;  dreaded  by  their 
ueighbom's ;  dwelHng  in  tents,  with  hai'dly  any 
household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  mi- 
gi'atory,  and  recognising  no  law  but  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  Even  the  religion  of 
Mohammad  is  held  in  light  esteem  by  many  of  the 
more  remote  tribes,  among  whom  the  ancient 
usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost  their  old 
simphcity,  besides  idolatrous  practices  altogether 
repugnant  to  Mobammadanism  as  they  are  to  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs ;  practices  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
Jloab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
maniages,  commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Ishmaelite   (^?Nyp2i'))  occurs  on 

three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1  , 
Judg.  viii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  From  the  context 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the 
east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem :  but  the  second 
admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning.  In  the  third 
instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to 
the  Ishmaelites.    It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the 


=  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was  86  years  was  60  ;  and  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  mar- 
old,  and  at  Isaac's  about  100.  Isaac  took  Rebekah  ricd  Ishmael's  daughter.  Therefore  Ishmael  was  then 
to  wife  when  he  Wiis  40  years  old,  when  Ishmael  at  least  114  (54-1-20  4-40  =  114),  leaving  23  years 
would  bo  about  54.     Esau  was  born  when  his  father  before  his  death  lor  Esau's  coming  to  him. 
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father  of  Amasa  by  David's  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr. 
ii.  17.)     [iTiiRA  ;  .Tether.] 

Tlie   notions   of  the   Arabs  respecting  Ishmael 
^  o 
(JkAcL^yAxi)   ^''6   partly   derived   from  the  Bible, 

"-•  i- 
partly  fiom  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  antj  partly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  obscure,  but  a  gi-eat  number  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  ifohammad's  having 
for  political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  an- 
cestor, and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible 
pedigree ;  while  both  he  and  his  followers  have, 
as  a  consequence  of  accepting  this  assumed  descent, 
sought  to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason 
may  be  safely  found  in  Ishmael's  acknowledged 
headship  of  the  naturalised  Arabs,  and  this  cause 
existed  from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement. 
[Arabia.]  Yet  the  rivalry  of  the  Joktanite  king- 
dom of  southern  Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with 
classical  and  mediaeval  Europe,  the  wandering  and 
unsettled  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no 
literature,  and  as  far  as  we  know  only  a  meagre 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance 
it  acquired  with  the  promulgation  of  El-lslam, 
to  render  our  knowledge  of  tlie  Ishmaelitic  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Arabia,  before  Mohammad, 
lamentably  defective.  That  they  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  a  patriarchal  and  primitive  form 
of  life  is  known  to  us.  Their  religion,  at  least 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  Mohammad, 
was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly  the  grossest  i'etish- 
ism,  probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  mhabitants  of 
the  laud ;  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic 
worship  of  the  Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these 
were  far  from  being  exempt  from  fetishism),  and 
northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient  times)  to  an 
approach  to  that  true  faitli  which  Ishmael  carried 
with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus  gradually  lost. 
This  last  point  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  num- 
bers who,  in  Arabia,  became  either  Jews  (Caraites) 
or  Christians  (though  of  a  very  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  search  of 
the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  had  been  put 
forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammad, 
by  men  not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity  with  which  alone  they  were 
acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused  JIo- 
hammad,  and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of  his 
success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first- 
born of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice."! 
The  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  '.Arafdt,  near 
Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilgrims, 
it  being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage 
to  be  present  at  a  sennon  dehvered  there  on  the 
9th  of  the  Moharamadan  month  Zu-l-Heijcli,  in 
commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacnllce  a 
victim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in 
the  valley  of  Mine.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned 
is  obsei-ved  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and 
the  day  on  which  it  is  made  is  called  "  The  Great 
Festival"  (Mr.  Lane's  Mod.  Efpjpt.  ch.  iii.).  Ish- 
mael, say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mek- 


^  With  this,  and  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mus- 
lims have  adopted  the  chief  facts  of  the  history  of 
Islimacl  recorded  in  tlie  Bible. 

"  n31?Dn  yiT-  Jerome  (Qii.  Hehr.  on  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  7)  interprets  this  expression  as  ineaninK  "  of 
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keh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place  called  the 
"  Hejr,"  on  the  noi'th-west  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the 
north)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a  curved 
wall  called  the  "  Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at 
Mekkeh  by  Abrairam,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At 
Mekkeh,  Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudad  or 
El-Mudad,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
[Almodad;  Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children 
(Mir-dt-ez-Zcmdii  MS.),  thus  agi-eeing  with  the 
Biblical  number,  including  the  daugl\ter, 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations,  to 
'Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet :  from  him  downwards  the  latter's  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  the  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists;  for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
grees, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignonmt  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessi- 
faites  his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  time  immemorial  has  made  any  confusion 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
old  pagan  law  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  but 
could  not.  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet's  pedi- 
gi'ee,  we  must  add  that  this  cannot  afiect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish- 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  pai'tly  mixed  with  Jok- 
tanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahites,  &c. ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before  re- 
marked, are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ish- 
maelites ;  and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concurrence 
of  native  traditions  {before  ]\]ohammadanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaelite.  [Is- 
mael,  1.]  ■  [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baid,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).     See  the  genealogy,  under  Saul. 

3.  A  man  of  Judah,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Zebadiah  was  ruler  (T'JJ)  of  the  house  of  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  1 1). 

4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehohanan  ; 
one  of  the  "  captains  C'iti')  of  hundreds  "  who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

5.  A  priest,  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  who  was  forced 
by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 

[isMAEL,  2.] 

6.  The  son  of  Nethauiah ;  a  perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villainy,  whose  ti'eachery  forms  one  of  the 
chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His 
exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a  short 
sinnmary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  a  page  from  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  "Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  royal"  « 

the  seed  of  Molcch."  He  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
the  words  "  the  King's  son  "  applied  to  Maaseiah  in 
the  above  passage.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
ojie,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Geigcr  ( Ur- 
schrifl,  &c.  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to  other  passages 
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of  Juduh  (Jer.  xli.  1  ;  2  K.  xxv.  25).  Whether 
by  this  is  intended  that  lie  was  actually  a  son  of 
Zedekiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, that  he  had  royal  blood  ill  his  veins — perhaps 
a  descendant  of  Elishama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
V.  16) — we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  xl.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  B;uilis,  the  then  king  of  the 
Bene-Ammon  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  Ishmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother's  side.  At  any  rate  he  was-  instigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished 
but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xl.  14;  Ant.  x.  9,  §3). 
Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying 
under  anns  in  the  plains  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Jordan,' 
during  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progress  of  aftairs  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 
by  "  princes  "s  (''"Iti'),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Ishmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldean  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliaii,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent 
(T'pS)  of  the  province.  Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Mizpah,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet resided  with  him  (xl.  6).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court-yard 
and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli.  9  ;  comp.  1  K.  xv.  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the 
military  works  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms 
by  Johanan  and  his  companions ;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  in-eparable 
a  misfortune  Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this 
jimcture  (xl.  15).  oflered  to  remove  the  danger  by 
killing  Ishmael.  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man 
evidently  of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hear  of  (xl.  16,  and  see  the  amplification  in  Jos. 
Ant.  X.  9,  §3).  They  all  accordingly  took  leave. 
Thirty  days  after  (Ant.  x.  9,  §4),  in  the  seventh 
month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the  month — 
so  says  the  tradition — Ishmael  again  appeared  at 
I\Iizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men,  who 
were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,   "  princes  of 

the  king"  (Tj'PSn  ''31),  though  this  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus.  Gedaliah  enter- 
tained them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1).  According  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a  very  lavish 
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entertainment,  and  Gedaliah  became  much  intoxi- 
cated. It  must  have  been  a  private  one,  for 
before  its  close  Ishmael  and  his  followers  had 
mui-dered  jedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secresy  that  no  alann  was  given  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldean  soldiere 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  a))pears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  Ishmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  road  from 
Shechem  and  Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them. 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  '■ 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
And  here  Ishmael  put  into  practice  the  same 
stratagem,  which  on  a  larger  sc;de  was  employed  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  ]\Iamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  com-t-yard '  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his.  band  butchered 
the  whole  number :  ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer 
of  heavy  ransom  for  their  lives.  The  se^'enty 
corpses  we-re  then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as 
at  Cawnpore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  filled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu — a  man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
Ishmael,  with  the  bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  14).  This  done  he  descended 
to  the  town,  sui-prised  and  carried  oft'  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  sent  there  hy 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  clear  ;  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX. 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north  ;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  Ishmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  comprfliions.  Whether  north  or 
south,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy 
booty,  and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious 
waters  (D''3"l  D'?0).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  his 
bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
Ishmael  himself,  with  the  remaming  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
forward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 
Johanan's  foreboding  was  fulfilled.    The  result  of 


and  persons.  [Molech.]  Jerome  (as  above)  further 
says — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition — that 
Ishmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  Gera  :  as 
a  reason  why  the  "  seed  royal "  should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  elucidating. 

'  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  "the  forces 
which  were  in  the  field"  (Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 
term  rendered  "the  field"  (n'lCJ'S)  is  one  used  to 
denote  the  pasture  grounds  of  Moab — the  modern 
Jjclka — oftener  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  ;  Num.  xxi.  20  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  and  passim  ; 
1  Chr.  viii.  8  ;  and  Stanley's  S.  4-  P.  App.  §15.     The 


persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  semi-lMoahite  book 
of  Iluth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 

B  It  is  a  pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  term  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1  to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

■^  This  is  the  LXX.  version  of  the  matter — avrot 
ciropevovTO  KaX  eKAaiov.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  Ishmael  wept  is  unintelligible. 

'  The  Hebrew  has  "l^ypi — "the  city"  (A.  V.  ver. 
7).  This  has  been  readhy  Josephus  "IVH — "court- 
yard." The  alteration  curries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Ma- 
sorcts  {Keri)  in  2  K.  xx.  4. 
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this  tragedy  was  an  immediate  panic.  The  small  | 
remuants  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth — the  c;ip-  | 
tains  of  the  forces,  the  king's  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Bariich,  and  all  the  men, , 
women,  and  children — at  once  took  flight  into  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17  ;  xUii.  5-7)  ;  and  all  hopes  of  a  settle- 
ment were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a  fast —    rative  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied 


ISRAEL 
ISH'UI  (MK'),  i.  e.  Ishvi :  'Ucffiov  ;  Alex, 
'laovei ;  Joseph,  'leaovs :  Jessui),  the  second  son 
of  Saul  by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49, 
comp.  50)  :  his  place  in  the  family  was  between 
Jonathan  and  j\Ielchishua.  In  the  list  of  Saul's 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name 
of  Ishui  is  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the  sad  nar- 


the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii.  5  ;  viii. 
19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews 
on  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  10  ; 
Kimchi  on  Zech.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken  by  Biuilis 
m  this  transaction  apparently  brought  upon  his 
nation  the  denunciations  both  of  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
1-6),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7),  but 
we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were  ac- 
complished. [G.] 

ISIDIA'IAH  (■'in;^yDEi^%  i.e.  Ishmayahu : 
"Zaixaias  :  Jesmaias),  son  of  Obadiah  :  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  .xx\-ii.  19). 

ISH'MEELITE  and  ISH'MEELITES 
(^^N3;0ti^)  and  D''^t<yO^^  respectively),  the  form 
— in  agieement  with  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew — in 
which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a 
few  places  in  the  A.  V. ;  the  former  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  ;  the  latter  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  x.xxix.  1. 

ISH'MERAI  (np:?'; :  'Iira/iopi' ;  Alex.  'leca- 
juapi :  Jesamari),  a  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  family 
of  Elpaal,  and  named  as  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

ISH'OD  (nint^'^X,  t.  e.  Ish-hod :  6  'ItrovS  ; 
Alex.  2ou5 :  virttm  decoruin),  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammo- 
leketh,  i.  c.  the  Queen,  and  from  his  neai-  con- 
nexion with  (jilead,  evidently  an  important  person 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH'-PAN  (]Q\^1 :  'U(T<p<iy  ;  Alex.  'Effcp^v  ; 
Jesphani),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Sha- 
shak  ;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  ( I  Chr. 
viii.  22). 

ISH'TOB  (l'lt2-K'''X :  'Icttc^^;  Jos.  "lo-rcoiSos:' 
TstoU),  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
states  which  formed  part  of  the  general  country  of 
Aram,  named  with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Waacah 
('2  Sam.  X.  6,  8).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Chr. 
xix.  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  6, 
§1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  king.  But 
though  in  the  ancient  versions  the  name  is  given  as 
one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  signification  is 
"  the  men  of  ToB,"  a  district  mentioned  also  in 
connexion  with  Amnion  in  the  records  of  Jephthah, 
and  again  perhaps,  under  the  shape  of  Tobie  or 
Tl'BIENI,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.      [G.] 

ISHU'AH  (niK^y.  'leo-o-oi/a,  Alex,  'leffcrai': 
Jesua),  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xW.  17). 
In  the  genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30  the 
name,  though  identiail  in  the  original,  is  in  the 
A.  V.  given  as  IsUAii.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

ISH'UAI  OIK^S  i.  e.  Ishvi  :  'lo-oui',  Alex. 
'leffout:  Jessui),  the  third  sou  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
30),  founder  of  a  family  bearing  his  name 


(Num.  xxvi.  44  ;  A.  V.  "  Jesuites  ").  His  descend 
ants,  however,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
in  Chronicles.  His  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  laui,  Jesui,  and  (anotlier  person)  ISHUi. 


by  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  sxxi.  2).     We  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  died  young. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Isui,  and  ISHUAI.  [G.J 

ISLE  C'N  ;  vrjffos).  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "  habitable  places,''  as 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  tlus  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  mari- 
time district,  whether  belonging  to  a  continent  or 
to  an  island:  thus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the 
Meditenanean  (Is.  x-x.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Elishah  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  i.  e.  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  sense  it  is  more  particularly 
restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediten-anean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea" 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles''  (Gen.  x.  5  ; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
"isles"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Ez.  xxvi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this, 
however,  occurs  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of 
Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or 
Cypras  (Ez.  xxvii.  6  ;  Jer.  ii.  10),  oi-  of  islands  as 
opposed  to  the  mainland  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more 
generally  it  is  applied  to  any  region  separated  from 
Palestine  by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv. 

22,  "  the  isles  which  aie  beyond  the  sea^"  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  earth  (Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  10,  lix.  18,  corn- 
pare  the  expression  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  "  the  isles  afar 

.^ort"")  and  also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15; 
Ps.  xcvii.  1):  the  word  is  more  particularly  used 
by  the  prophets.  (See  J.  D.  ]Michaelis,  Spicilegium, 
i.  131-142.)  [W.  L.  B.] 

ISMACHI'AH  (-in^DOpS  i.e.  Ismac-yahu: 
6  2a/uaxia :  Jesinachias),  a  Levite  who  was  one  of 
the  overseers  (D''T'pQ)  of  oflerings,  during  the  re- 
vival under  king  Hezekiuh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

IS'lVIAEL.      1.  {'Ifffia7]\:    Ismael),  Jud.  ii. 

23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Ishmael,  son  of 
Abraham . 

2.  ('IiT/uaTjAos  :  Hismacnis),  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 
[Ishmael,  5.] 

ISMAI'AH  {T\''V^^)  ■■  ^a/xaias  :  Samaias),  a 
Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  wan-ioi-s  who 
relinquisher!  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their 
tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David,  when  he  was 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  "  a 
hero  (Gibhor)  among  the  thirty  and  over  tlie 
thirty" — i.  e.  David's  body-guard:  but  his  name 
does  not  ajipear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  and  1  Chr.  xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in 
some  encounter  before  David  reached  the  throne. 

IS'PAH  (HQK'S  i.  e.  Ishpah :  'U(r<pd,  Alex. 
'Eff^dx  ■  Jespha],  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of 
Beriah;  oneof  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

IS'RAEL  {hitrt'l :  'I<rf>ai)A).  1.  The  name 
given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling 
with  the  .\ngel    (Hos.   xii.  4)  at    Penicl.     In  the 
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time  of  Jerome  {Quaest.  Hehr.  in  Gen.  Opp.  iii. 
357 )  the  signification  of  the  name  was  commonly- 
believed  to  be  "the  man  {or  the  mind)  seeing 
God."  But  he  prefers  another  interpretation,  and 
paraphrases  the  verse  after  this  manner,  "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Supplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  vith  God.  For  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  hast  been  able  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt  be 
called  a  Prince.  But  if  with  Me  who  am  God 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
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pressly  stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  numbers  of  tighting-men,  we  mu.st  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  800,000  according  to  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9,  or  1,100,000  »  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  h, 
as  the  number  of  tighting-men  in  Israel.  Jero- 
boam, B.C.  957,  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
much  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with  .  800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  The  small  number 
men,  i.e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to  \  of  the  army  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be 
dread?"     The  A.  V.,  apparently  following  Jerome,    attributed  to  his  compact  with  Hazael ;  for  in  the 


translates  H^ICJ',  "  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power  ;" 
but  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  give  it  the  simpler 
meaning,  "  thou  hast  contended."  Gesenius  inter- 
prets Israel  "  soldier  of  God." 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii. 
IG  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  naiTower  sense,  excluding 
Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (IK.  xii.  16).     Thenceforth 


next  reign  Israel  could  spare  a  mercen;u-y  host  ten 
times  as  numerous  for  the  wai-s  of  Amaziah  (-2  Chr. 
XXV.  6).  Ewald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remaik 
that  we  know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as 
the  military  age  {Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  185)  ;  for  it  is 
defined  in  Xum.  i.  3,  and  again  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  a.s 
"  twenty  years  old  and  above."  If  in  B.C.  957 
there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of 
that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a 
half.''  Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which   Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Beth- 


it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the    jg,^^^^  contemplated  the  small  extent  of  this  cele- 


Xorthern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  had  no  shai'e. 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned 
exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tiou  of  their  nation ;  but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
of  the  application  of  the  name  Israel  to  Judah  (e.  g. 
2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  6)  ;  and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews 
to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel  is  also  used 
to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from  Priests,  Le- 
vites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16  ;  ix.  1  ;  x. 
25  ;  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  davs  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 


brated  country  {Ep.  129,  ad  Dardan.  §4).  The 
area  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's 
Bibel-Atlas  (ed.  Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at 
13,620  English  square  miles.  Deducting  from  this 
810  miles  for  the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  be- 
longing to  the  Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as 
the  area  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at 
the  death  of  Solomon :  the  area  of  the  two  kingdoms 
being — Israel  9375,  Judah  3435.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  ( 13,610  sq.  m.)  ; 
or  rather  more  than  that  of  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  (13,136  sq.  m.).  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Westmoreland  (3683  sq.  m.,  with 
752,852  population  in  1851)  :  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 


the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of  j  and  Cumberland  (9453   sq.   m.,   with   4,023,713 
David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35,  j  population  in  1851). 


31).  These  were  probably  Joseph  (=  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Kaphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Keiibcn  ;  Levi 
being    intentionally    omitted.       Eventually,     the 


3.  Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kuigdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 


greater  part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole  !  Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence. 


of  Simeon  and  Dan  were  included  as  if  by  common 
consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  to 
the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ;  so 


if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and  of 
his  successors  (sv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  quahties  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 


much   of   Syria   as   remained   subject   to   Solomon  I  (1   K.   xvi.  24),   and   remained   the  capital   of  the 


(see  1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his 
successor  in  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  Amnion, 
though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5)  was  at  one  time 
allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we  know  not  how  closely,  or 
liow  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Japho  remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 
2.  The  population   of  the  kingdom   is  not  ex- 


kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustainmg  for  tluee  yeai-s  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyi'ia.  Jezreel  w;\s  piobably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  ailves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northei-n  schism,  and.  Bethel ,■"  a 


*  Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  reconcile  these  two  num-  I  garded  as  invariable  :  or,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
bers,  by  adding  to  the  former  288,000  on  account  of    the  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  equal  in 


David's  standing  legions. 

^  "  Mr.  Rickman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  in  1831 
the  number  of  males  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  \ears  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
nearly  equal  ;  and  this  proportion  has  been  since  re- 


number to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population." 
Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851,  Population  Tables,  II., 
Ages,  ^(f.,  p.  vi. 

<^  On   these    seven   places   see   Stanley's  S.  if-  P., 
chaps,  iv.  V.  and  xi. 
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Benjamite  city  not  fai'  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  out 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jenisalem. 

4.  The  disiiffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes  having  gi'own  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivaliy  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  i-aise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recollections  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  fi'om 
the  time  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent 
places,  and  received  the  amplest  promises  in  the 
blessing  of  the  dying  patriarch  (Gen.  xlis.  8,  22). 
When  the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only 
Judah  and  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  70,000 
warriors.  In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
tribes,  stand  out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxsiii.  13)  and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inau- 
gurated the  greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next 
three  centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua, 
was  from  Judah :  the  last,  Samuel,  was  born 
among  the  Ephraimites.  Within  that  period  Eph- 
raim supphed  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a  resting- 
place  for  the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship  ;  and 
a  rendezvous,  or  capital  at  Shechem  ( Josli.  xxiv.  1  ; 
.Judg.  is.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders,  lioyal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  After  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samuel's  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a  Benjamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  gi-asp  was  resei-ved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  David's  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xix.  43)  ;  and 
though  Solomon's  alliance  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty 
of  the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  emancipate  themselves  fi'om  the  rule  of 
his  son.  Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  ( 1 
K.  xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  alienated  the  aflection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privileges,  or  ag- 
grandisement at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of 
])ent-up  energy  seems  to  have  instigated  the  move- 
ment. Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence, 
without  considering  whether  oi  at  what  cost  lie 
could  maintain  it.  Shechem  was  built  as  a  capital, 
and  Tirzah  as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimitc  king, 
by  the  people  who  mnnnured  mider  the  harden 
imposed  upon  them  b}"^  the  ro3'al  state  of  Solomon. 
Ephraim  telt  no  patiiotic  pride  in  a  national  splen- 
dour of  which  Judah  was  the  centre.  Tiie  dwelling- 
place  of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be 
so  honourable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient 
jealousy  rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Solomon  ratlier  than  unwillingness  to 
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incur  taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius  for 
rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally  broke 
up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  It 
was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as  that 
divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  prophetic  Voice 
wliich  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  mider  a  protest, 
and  David  to  the  thrane  in  repentance,  was  heard  in 
anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  the  kingdom. 

5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion, 
or  dismemberment  without  gi'owth,  is  fabd  to  a 
state.  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
since  1783  it  is  because  each  found  space  for  increase, 
and  had  vital  energy  to  fill  it.  If  the  separation  of 
east  and  west  was  but  a  step  in  the  decline  of  the 
Koman  empire,  it  was  so  because  each  portion  was 
hemmed  in  by  obstacles  which  it  wanted  vigour  to 
sui-mount.  The  sources  of  life  and  strength  begin 
to  dry  up ;  the  state  shrinks  within  itself,  withers, 
and  falls  before  some  blast  which  once  it  might  have 
braved. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before;  but  it 
wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  power. 
Its  teiTitoiy  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the 
spoiler,  but  its  people  were  less  united  and  patriotic. 
A  corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national 
life.  When  less  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and 
unconsecrated  king,  and  less  respect  was  felt  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  in  the  exercise  of  its  wilful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Jloaband  Ammon 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powerful  neighboiu',  Damascus,  sat  ai'med  at  tlie 
gate  of  Israel ;  and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  rising  strength  of  the  fiist  gi'eat  mo- 
narchy of  the  world. 

These  caases  tended  to  increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C. 
721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbour  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  tlie 
establishment  of  David's  monarchy.  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  presen'ation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  difl'usion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  obsei-ved — first,  that  as 
a  bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  idolatrous  Tp'e  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  amval  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  the  purity  of  Divine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  tlie  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  priests  and  religious  Israelites 
within  the  southem  kingdom ;  and  lastly,  that  to 
the  worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle 
of  judgment, — the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  God's  toleration  of  idolatry.     This  prepared  the 
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heart  of  JuJah  for  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  them  into  I'epentance  dui'ing  the  , 
captivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  tlieir  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  etficacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
existence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
God's  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind.  [Cap- 
tivity.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  [See  also  Ephraim.]  A  summary  view  may 
be  taken  in  four  periods : — 

(a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient 
force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dvnasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing 
his  present  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  to 
share  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to  compete  with 
the  growing  power  of  Damascus,  or  even  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  of  the  helpless  monarch  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  half  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted 
entirely  on  a  defensive  policy.  He  attempted  to 
give  his  subjects  a  centre  which  they  wanted  for 
their  political  allegitmce,  in  Shechem  or  in  Tiizah. 
He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much  of  their  ritual 
as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority  over  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up,  the 
priests  and  Levitcs  and  many  religious  Israelites 
(•J  Chr.  xi.  16)  left  their  country,  and  the  disastrous 
emigi-ation  was  not  effectually  checked  even  by  the 
attempt  of  Ba;isha  to  build  a  fortress  (2  Chr.  svi.  6) 
at  IJamah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduced 
(I  K.  xii.  .31)  absolutely  dependent  on  the  king 
(Am.  vii.  13),  not  fonuing  as  under  the  Mosaic  law 
a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by  the  people, 
and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to 
sti'engthen  the  weakness  of  a  king.  A  priesthood 
created  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secular  pui-poses 
had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  was  raised  up,  gi-eat  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly 
organised ; — a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  staff  to  support  it.  The 
aiTny  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  aimy  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam ;  Zimri ,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri  ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  lour  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(6.)  B.C.  929-884-.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaiia  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edom  and  Moab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependence, or  even  aggi-ession.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri's  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance  strengthened 
him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind  of 
Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  farther  support.  The 
entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  under  the 
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disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam's  unlawful  sym- 
bolism, and  adopting  Baal  <ts  the  god  of  a  lu.isurious 
court  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a  reaction  in 
the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the  prophets  in 
the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha. 

(c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  abolished  by  one  blow  ;  but,  so  long  as  the 
kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  superior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Benhadads, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a  war  between  them ;  and  Jehoash, 
the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians;  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  ancient 
fi'ontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign  the 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warnings 
more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The 
shoil-lived  gi'eatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of 
Jehu's  line. 

(d.)  B.C.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  tlie  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Meuahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  op- 
pressive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at 
home  was  suificient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten  yeai's'  reign,  cut  short  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baflled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usui-per,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture, after  a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong  capital, 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet 
remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  yeai's  of  reli- 
gious decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degrada- 
tion, anarchy,  bloodshed,  and.  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and 
carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant 
land  which  their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua 
from  the  heathen. 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  .5,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modeiTi  chronologists :  column  4  being  the 
scheme  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion, which  is  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Arch-  4 
bishop  Ussher:  column  5  being  the  computation 
of  Clinton  [Fasti  Ilellenici,  iii.  App.  §5) ;  and 
column  6  being  the  computiition  of  Winer  (Real- 
icorterhucK). 
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The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  king's  reigns  act  as  a 
continued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward; — that 
au  interregnum  occuiTed;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  eonjointly ;  that  cei-fciiu  reig.is 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitraiy  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced  ;  that  the  Hebrew  cojjyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incoiTectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design  ;  that  the  original  writers  have  ' 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
me;  e  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  his- 
toric;\l  fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  I 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a  fragment  of  a 
ye.u'  as  au  entiie  yeai',  and  others  omit  such  frag-  \ 


ments  altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attii- 
buting  any  ei'ror  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  indefinite  phiaseology  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  But  there  ai'e  a  few  statements  in 
the  Hebrew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(«.)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  three 
statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of  some 
writers  involve  a  great  erior,  and  not  a  mere  nu- 
merical one.  His  accession  is  dated  (1)  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  i.  17)  ; 
(2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  viii.  16) ;  (o)  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  statements  may 
be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposition  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  that  he  had  a  thirtl  and  earlier  ac- 
cession which  is  not  recorded.  These  three  acces- 
sions ;u-c,  (1)  when  Jehoshaphat  left  his  kingdom 
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to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead,  in  his  17th 
year;  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  I\.  viii.  16)  either 
retired  from  the  administration  of  affairs,  or  made 
his  son  joint-king,  in  his  23rd  year ;  (3)  when 
Jehoshaphat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that,  if  the 
supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowed,  the  accession  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat's  18th  year 
synchi-onized  with  (1)  the  second  year  of  the  first 
accession,  and  (2)  the  fifth  year  before  the  second 
accession  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 

(6.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(2  K.  XV.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II. 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  Uz- 
ziah's father,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  reigii  was  29 
years  only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  so  reigned  14  years 
contemporaneously  with  Joash  and  27  with  Jero- 
boam. Ussher  and  others  suggest  a  reconciliation 
of  these  statements  by  the  supposition  that  Jero- 
boam's I'cign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his 
liither  Joash,  B.C.  837.  But  Keil,  after  Capellus 
and  Grotius,  supposes  that  T3  is  an  eiTor  of  the 
Hebrew  copyists  for  10,  and  that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 

(c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  15th  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam's son  Zachariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
I'egnum  of  11  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept  this 
as  a  fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Some  chronologists,  who  regai'd'  an  inteiregnum  as 
intrinsically  improbable  after  the  prosperous  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber 41  in  2  K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be  changed  to  51, 
and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1  should  be  changed 
to  14,  and  that  a  few  other  coiTesponding  alterations 
should  be  made. 

(d.)  In  order  to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah's 
murder  to  the  date  of  Hoshea's  accession,  some 
chronologists  propose  to  read  29  years  for  20,  in 
2  K.  XV.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an 
interregnum,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occurred  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

The  Chionology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  Ussher,  Chronologia  Sacra, 
Pars  Posterior,  Le  Annis  Begum,  Works,  xii. 
95-144;  by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
0.  T.,  Works,  i"".  77-130  ;  by  Hales,  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  372-447  ;  by  Clinton,  /.  c. ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum.  [W.  T.  B.] 

IS'SACHAR  C!2^^\  i.  e.  Isascar— such  is 
the  invariable  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samai'itau  Codex  and  Version,  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  but  the  Masoi-ets  have 
pointed  it  so  as  to  supersede  the  second  S,  "OK'EJ*''  I 
Issa[s]car:  'laaaxap;  Rec.  Text  of  X.  T.  'lo-acr- 
Xo.p,  but  Cod.  C,  'laaxap  ;  Joseph.  Icraixapis :  j 
Isachar),  the  ninth  son  ot  Jacob  and  the  fifth  of  j 
Leah  ;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  inteiTal  which  ! 
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occurred  in  the  bi)-ths  of  her  children  (Gen.  xxx.  17  ; 
comp.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons 
the  name  is  'ecorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  birth.  But,  as  may 
be  also  noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  others,  two 
explanations  seem  to  be  combined  in  the  nan-ative, 
which  even  then  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  name.  "  God  hath  given  me 
my  hire  O^b,  sdcdr)  .  .  .  and  she  called  his 
name  Iss^char,"  is  the  record;  but  in  verse  18 
that  "hire"  is  for  the  sun-ender  of  her  maid  to 
her  husband — while  in  ver.  14-17  it  is  for  the  dis- 
covery and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as 
indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  fomi — 
Isascar — rebels  against  this  interpretation,  an  inter- 
pretation which  to  be  consistent  requires  the  foi-m 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar."  The 
allusion  is  not  again  brought  foi-ward  as  it  is  with 
Dan,  Asher,  kc,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Jloses. 
In  the  former  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern 
a  faint  echo  of  the  sound  of  "  Issachar  "  in  the  word 
shicmo — "shoulder"  (Gen.  xlix.  15). 

Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
In  Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
heroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13  ;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  1).  Issachar's  place  during  the  jouniey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Xum.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremost  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a  common  standard  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  coloui-s  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  lion's  whelp  (see  Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  3). 
At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel 
ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who 
were  to  stand  on  Jlount  Gerizim  during  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12). 
He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census 
at  Sinai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem 
to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality 
at  Peor  they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  mferior 
to  none  but  Judah  and  Dan — to  the  latter  by  100 
souls  only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2, 
4,  5,  probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connexion 
between  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  together, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany.    The  allotment  of  Issachar  lay  above  that  of 

»  The  words  occur  again  almost  identically  in  curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Testamentum 
2  Chr.  XV.  7,  and  Jer.  xsxi.  16  :  IDC'  ^>  =  "  there  [  Isachar,  Fabricius,  Cod.  rseudepigr.  620-623.  They 
is  a  reward  for,"  A.  V.  «  shaU  be  rewarded."  j  '  "^  ''^'^^^}'^  deposited  "  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

An  expansion  of  the  story  of  the  mandrakes,  with  \  ^^"^^^^^  *^"*  expression  may  mean. 
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Mamisseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  ana 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  six.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Daberath, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  (xxi.  28 : 
Jarmuth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others — Beth-shean,  Ibleani,  En-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  ]\Iegiddo.  These  last,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11  ;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  in  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §22),  "  it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-g;uinim,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  heights  which  form  the 
southern  enclosure  to  the  Plain ;  and  then  further 
westward  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Carmel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of 
the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  trilje  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  ou  the  S.E. 
led  to  Bethshean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  West  of  Tabor  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  Chesulloth,  the  modern  Iksal,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional "  Mount  of  Precipitation  ;"  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh. 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  below  the  eastern  bluli'  of 
that  mountain — and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  so-called  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, and  therefore  escaped  being  in  Issachar. 
Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  plain  stood 
Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  Ed  Duhy,  or  "  little  Hermon,"  the  latter 
having  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endoron  its  slopes,  names 
which  recal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
which  derived  its  name,  the  "  seed-plot  of  God" — 
such  is  the  signification  of  Jezreel — from  its  fertility, 
and  the  very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to 
its  enormous  powers  of  production  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
348).  [Esdraelon  ;  Jezeeel.]  On  the  north 
is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and  dells 
of  an  English  wood  (ibid.  350).  Ou  the  east, 
behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean  which 
was  proverbially  among  the  rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  ten-itory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  image  of 
the  "  strong-boned  he-ass  "  (0^5  ibn) — the  large 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field-work,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  for  riding — "  couching 


''  The  word  here  rendered  "  hedge-rows "  is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judff.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  similar  to  that  in  this  passage.  But  as  to 
what  that  sense  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  See 
Gesenius,  lien  Zev,  i&c.  The  rendering-  given  seems 
to  be  nearer  the  real  force  than  any. 

'  TDy  Wu7-  By  the  LXX.  rendered  ai/^p  ycwpyos. 
Comp.  their  similar  rendering  of  rT^Iiy  (A.  V.  "  ser- 
vants," and  "husbandry")  in  Gen.  xxvi.  14. 
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down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,"''  chewing  the 
cud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet — is  very  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
veiy  size  and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of 
the  certain  result  of  such  tendencies  wlien  unre- 
lieved by  any  higher  aspirations : — "  He  saw  that 
rest  was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed 
his  back  to  bear  and  became  a  slave  *■  to  tribute  " — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  ma- 
rauding tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory 
by  the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.  He  is  not  only  "  in  tents" 
— in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life — but  "  rejoicing  " 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  stiaiuing  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  having  jart  possession  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line  of 
each  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this  to 
the  time  of  Deborah :  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo  " 
(Judg.  V.  19)  ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char— Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe^at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ephraim.  By  Josephus  he  is  omitted 
entirely  (see  Ant.  v.  7,  §6).  The  census  of  the 
tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and 
an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops — "bands"  (D*"l-'n3) 
— a  tenn  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enu- 
meration, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.'!  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hundred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 
assist  in  making  David  king  over  the  entire  realm, 
different  qualifications  are  noted  in  them — they 
"  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "  under- 
standing of  the  times  "  was  we  ha\'e  no  clue.  By 
the  later  Jewish  interpreters  it  is  explained  as  skill 
in  asceiiaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  ad  loc. ;  Jerome,  Quaest.  Heb.). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  2,  §2)  gives  it  as  "  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen  ;"  and  he  adds  that 
tlie  armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
{Quaest.  Heb.  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 


d  The  word  "  bands,"  which  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  A.  V.  to  render  Gedoodim,  as  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  in  1  Chr.  xii.  23  for  a  very  different 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  assembly  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 
to  make  David  king.  This  term  is  "itJ'K"!  =  "  heads." 
We  may  almost  suspect  a  mere  misprint,  especially  as 
the  Vulgate  has  ptincipes. 
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son  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  ofTei-eJ  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  16) :  but  this  is  veiy  questionable, 
as  the  movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  niler  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time  was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of  Michael 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  18  ;  comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have 
been  the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  same 
name — the  founder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri  "  and 
of  the  "  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria, 
possibly  on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the 
Issacharite  judge.  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his 
court?  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not  at  any  rate 
one  dynasty  of  the  Israelite  kings  was  Issacharite. 
Baasiia,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char,  a  member  of  the  amiy  with  which  Xadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  &c.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  ido- 
later like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and' the  2  of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
fi-om  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
coiniexions  of  Baasha — he  left  him  "  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog"  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  is 
fortunately  a  favourable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  iu 
any  way  connected  with  the  refomis  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  we  are  fortunately  certain  that,  distant  as 
Jezrcel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the 
passover  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the  opening 
of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people  fi-om  the  northein  tribes,  and 
amongst  them  from  Issachar,  although  so  long 
estranged  fi-om  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  feast;  and  they  did  keep  it 
seven  days  with  great  gladness — with  such  tu- 
multuous joy  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sio;- 
nalised  by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols,  "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,"  up  to  the  very  confines 
of  Issachar's  own  land — and  then  "  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  fi-om  this  date  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
years'  siege  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  -with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  onlv  ex- 
cepted), the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii.  7). 

2.  ("IDt^'tJ'^ :  'lo-o-axap).  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  5).  [G.] 

»  The  expressions  are,  'T)t;'2)0  3f,  or  3T  alone, 
al'o  nil  nX  iX"3  IT:    and 'those' of  the"^  LXX., 
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ISSHI'AH  (r^yi).  1.  (Vat.  omits  ;  Alex. 
'leaias :  Jcsias).  A  descendant  of  Moses  by  his 
younger  son  Eliezer ;  the  head  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Rehabiah,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  21 ;  comp.  xxiii.  17,  xx\'i.  25).  His  name  is 
elsewhere  given  as  Jeshaiaii. 

2.  ('lo-i'a;  Alex.  'Acri'a:  Jesia).  A  Levite  of  the 
house  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel ;  named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

ISSUE  EUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3, 
xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2  (and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
malady  "  is  invoked  as  a  curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonon-hoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7  days  (ver.  13),  and  perfonn  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  Zabim 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  intei-prefation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  {gmi. 
virulenta)  is  modem,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
15th  century.  Chardin  (  Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  200) 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  pre- 
valent in  Persia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  iu  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  gon.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  obsen-ation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
&c.  ;  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  obsen-ation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  The  "  bed,"  "  seat," 
&c.  (Lev.  XV.  5,  6,  &c.),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de- 
filement extended  to  them  merely  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  ceremonial  strictness  withVhich 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman's  "  issue " 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alone 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  morbid 
extent.  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symp- 
toms, it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here: 
those  who  desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in 
any  compendium  of  therapeutics.  The  reff.  are 
Joseph,  de  B.  J.  v.  5,  6,  vi.  9,  3 ;  Mishna,  Chelim.  i. 
3,  8  ;  Maimon.  ad  Zabim.  ii.  2  :  whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  afi'ected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Jlichaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  iv.  282.  [H.  H.]  ' 

ISTALCU'EUS.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  40,  the  "son 
of  Isfcilcui-us  "  (6  ToO  laToXKovpov)  is  substituted 
for  "  and  Zabbud  "  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(viii.  14).  The  A'e/-i  has  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud, 
and  of  tliis  there  is  perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH  {np),  i.e.  Ishvah:  -Xovid.,  Alex, 
'letroua :  Jesua),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30).  Elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though 
the  same  in  Hebrew,  appeai-s  ;is  IsiiUAH. 

IS'UI  (^1^»,  a.  e.  Ishvi:  Yat.  and  Alex.  'leouA: 
Jessui),  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  ;  founder 
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of  a  family  Killed  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
appearing  as  the  Jesuites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appeare  as  IsuuAi. 

IT'ALY  {'IraKla).  This  word  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  peiiod,  i.  e.  in  its 
true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  na- 
tural peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.,  vol.  ii.pp. 
75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Republic 
it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now.  In  the  N.  T. 
it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  correctly  speaking, 
four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the  Italian  cohort  at 
Caesarea  (Jj  airelpa  7)  KaKov/xevr]  'IraAiKr;,  A.V. 
"  Italian  band  "),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  military  rela- 
tions of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces. 
[Army.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the 
expulsion  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  com- 
patriots "  from  Italy,"  we  are  reminded  of  the 
large  Jewish  population  which  many  authorities 
show  that  it  contained.  Acts  xxvi i.  1,  where  the 
beginning  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  "  to  Italy  "  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  subsequent  narrative,  illus- 
trate the  trade  which  subsisted  between  the  penin- 
sula and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  And 
the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  "  They  of  Italy  (ol  airh 
TTJs  'IraXiay)  salute  you,"  whatever  tliey  may 
prove  for  or  against  this  being  the  region  in  which 
the  letter  was  written  (and  the  matter  has  been 
strongly  argued  both  ways),  are  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
west.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ITH'AI  C'lr'N  :  Alpi:  'H0ou:  Ethai),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  as  Ittai. 
But  Kennicott  decides  that  the  fomi  Ithai  is  the 
original  (Dissertatlun,  ad  loc). 

ITH'AMAR  ("irOn'-X;  'lea^iap;  Ithamar), 
the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  After  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  having  been  admonished  to  show  no  mark 
of  soiTow  for  their  brothers'  loss,  were  appointed  to 
succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly  office,  as  they 
had  left  no  children  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43  ;  Num.  iii. 
3,  4  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  ser- 
vices belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  transport 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  had 
charge  of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merar- 
ites  of  the  pillars,  cords,  and  boards,  and  both  of 
these  departments  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Num.  iv. 
21-33).  These  services  were  continued  under  the 
Temple  system,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  its 
stationary  character,  but  instead  of  being  appro- 
priated to  families,  they  were  divided  by  lot ;  the 
first  lot  being  taken  by  the  family  of  Eleazar, 
whose  descendants  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  6).  The  high-priest- 
hood passed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  per- 
son of  Eli,  but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  reverted  into  its  original  line  in  the 
person  of  Zadok,  in  consequence  of  Abiathar's  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prophecv  delivered  to  Samuel  against 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  31-35  ;  1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  35;  .Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §:i). 


ITHRITE,  THE 

A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  from  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ITH'IEL  ('?5;{''n''X :  'EOi^K:  Etheel).  1.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omits ;  Vul.  translates,  cum  quo  est 
Deus).  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — to 
whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Prov.  XXX.  1).     [Ucal.] 

ITH'MAH  (non* :  'Uflajuo  ;  Alex.  'Udepid: 
Jethnm),  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

ITH'NAN  (Jjn"! ;  in  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  corrupted  by  being  attached  to  that 
next  it :  ' A(ropicovaiv,  Alex.  'WvaCi(p  :  Jethnam), 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  23),  named  with  Kedesh  and  Teleni 
(com p.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and  therefore  probably  on 
the  borders  of  the  deseit,  if  not  actually  in  the 
desert  itself.  No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered — nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Jerome.  The  village  Idna,  which  recals  the 
name,  is  between  Hebron  and  Beit-Jihrin,  and  there- 
fore much  too  far  north.  [G-] 

ITH'RA  {^yy,  :  'Udep,  'lodSp  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  10,  §1,  'Uddpaos:  Jetra),  an  Israelite  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25)  or  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  "  Jether  the 
Ishmeelite ") ;  the  father  of  Amasa  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
David  and  uncle  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the 
three  "  sons  of  Zeruiah."  There  is  no  absolute 
means  of  settling  which  of  these — Israelite  or  Ish- 
maelite— is  correct :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  so ;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of 
Ishmaelite  blood  in  David's  family  being  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  notice  in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithra's 
being  an  Israelite  would  call  for  no  remark. 
[Jether.]  [G.] 

ITH'RAN  (J^nn^).  I.  '■iep(ii','uepdfi:  Jeth- 
rmn,  Jethran),  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  and  probably  a  phyl- 
arch  ("  Duke,"  A.  V.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim, 
as  was  his  fatlier  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30)  ;  for  the  latter 
was  evidently  a  son  of  Seir  (vers.  21  and  30),  and 
not  a  son  of  Anah  (ver.  25). 

2.  CleOpd:  Jctlu-an),  a  descendant  of  Asher, 
in  the  genealogy  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

[E.  S.  P.] 

ITH'REAM  (Dyin^:  'leSepati^,  'leepaa^u; 
Alex.  Eiefiepaa^u,  'UBpdfi  ;  Joseph.  Tedpadixrjs  : 
Jcthramn),  a  sou  of  DaviJ,  born  to  him  in  Hebron, 
and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the 
child  of  "  Eglah,  David's  wife"  (2  Sam.  iii.  5; 
1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  IMichal,  and  to  have  died 
in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITH'RITE,  THE  (nn^H  :  6  'zeipaTos,  ESf- 
vaTos,  'U0pL  ;  Alex.  6  'Kdpaios,  TeSpiTTjj,  'UBepi, 
'I0-ijf)€i:  JcthriteSfJethraens),  the  native  of  a  place, 
or  descendant  of  a  man,  called  lether  (according  to 
the  Hebrew  mode  of  forming  derivatives) :  tlie  de- 
signation of  two  of  the  members  of  David's  guard, 
Ini  and  Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
The  Ifhrite  (A.V.  "Ithrites")  is  mentioned  in 
1  ("hr.  ii.  53  as  among  the  "families  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  ;"  liut  this  does  not  give  )is  much  clue  to 


ITTAH-KAZIN 

the  derivation  of  the  term,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as 
belonging  to  Judah.  The  two  Ithrite  herot's  of 
David's  guard  may  have  come  from  Jattir,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  one  of  the  places  which  were 
the  "  haunt "  of  David  and  his  men  in  their  free- 
booting  wanderings,  and  where  he  had  "  friends " 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  27;  comp.  HI).  Ira  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  "  Ira  the  Jairite,"  David's 
priest  (2  Sam.  xx.  26) — the  Syriac  version  reading 
"  from  Jatir  "  in  that  place.  But  nothing  more 
than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

IT'TAH-KA'ZIN  CpVi^  nny :  (ttI  ■^6Kiu  Ka- 

TUffi/x  •  Alex Kacrifj.:   Tnacasin),  one  of  the 

landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
13),  named  next  to  Gath-hepher.  Like  that  place 
(A.  V.  "  Gittah-hepher")  the  name  is  probably 
Eth-kazin,  with  the  Hebrew  jmrticle  of  motion  {ah) 
added — i.  e.  "  to  Eth-kazin."  Taken  as  Hebrew  the 
name  bears  the  interpretiition  "  time,  or  people,  of  a 
judge  "  (Ges.  Thes.  1083  6).  It  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. [G.] 

IT'TAI  CriN).  1.  ('Eer,  and  so  Joseph  us ; 
Alex.  'ESSei:  Ethai)  "  Ittai  the  Gittite,"  i.e. 
the  native  of  Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of 
king  David.  He  appears  only  during  the  revo- 
lution of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on  the 
morning  of  David's  flight,  while  the  king  was 
standing  mider  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watch- 
ing the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  [See 
David,  p.  4r2a.]  Last  in  the  procession  came 
the  600  heroes  who  had  formed  David's  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  .xv.  18  ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10  ;  and  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him 
and  besought  him  as  "a  stranger  and  an  exile," 
and  as  one  who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his 
service,  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubtful  cause, 
but  to  return  "with  his  brethren"  and  abide  with 
the  kiug^  (]9,  20).  But  Ittai  is  firm;  he  is  the 
king's  slave  OUV,  A.  V.  "  servant"),  and  wherevei' 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and  "  all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 
These  "  little  ones"  (SH£)n"'?3,  "  all  the  children") 
must  have  been  the  families  of  the  band,  their 
"households"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  accom- 
panied them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often 
in  great  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  fresh  commence- 
ment of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  ai-my  was  numbered  and  organised  by 
David  at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  thii-d  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam,  xviii.  2,  5,  12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  gi'eat  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  faithful  stranger;  his  conduct  in  the  tight  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David's  captains  and 
of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. ; 
1  Chr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a  date  pre- 
vious to  Ittai's  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful.  "Thekini?" 
may  be  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai's  former  king, 
^chish.    By  the  LXX.  the  words  are  omitted. 
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An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jerome 
(Quaest.  Behr.  on  1  Clir.  xx.  2).  "  David  took 
tlie  crown  off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom 
(A.  V.  'their  king').  But  by  the  law  it  was 
fo!-bidden  to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idol.  Wherefoi-e  they  say  that  Ittai 
the  (Jittite,  who  had  come  to  David  fiom  the 
Philistines,  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  jMilcom  ;  for  it  was  lawful  li)r 
a  Hebrew  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man, 
though  not  from  the  head  of  the  idol."  The  main 
difficulty  to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  Ittai  was  engaged  in  the  Ammonite 
war,  which  happened  several  years  befoie  Absa- 
lom's revolt,  the  expression  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv. 
20),  "  thou  camest  but  yesterday  "  loses  its  force. 
However  these  words  may  be  merely  a  strong 
metaphor. 

Fiom  the  expression  "thy  brethren"  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines 
besides  Itfcii  in  the  six  hundred ;  but  this  is  uri- 
certain.  Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a  Philistine 
name,  nor  does  "  Gittite  " — as  in  the  case  of 
Obed-edom,  who  was  a  Levite — necessarily  im- 
ply Philistine  parentage.  Still  David's  words, 
"  stranger  and  exile,"  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
not  an  Israelite. 

2.  CEaOdi;  Ithni).  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  ;  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  the  name  is  given  as  IxiiAi.  [G.] 

ITURAE'A  ('iToi'paia),  a  small  pvo^nnce  on 
the  north-western  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Jlount  Hermon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  "tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  the 
region  of  Trachonitis  ;"  and  this  is  the  on'y  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  country  became  historic  long  before 
the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family  or  the  advent  of 
the  Greeks.  Jetur  ("l-1t3^)  was  a  son  of  Ishmael, 
and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
to  the  little  province  he  colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 
16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites  had  settled 
in  Canaan,  a  war'  broke  out  between  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  Hagarites  (or  Ishmaelites), 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  latter  were 
conquered,  and  the  children  of  JIanasseh  "  dwelt 
in  the  land,  and  they  increased  fi'om  Baslian  unto 
Baal-Heimon."  Thev  already  possessed  the  whole 
of  Bashan,  including  Gaulanitis  and  Tiachonitis ; 
and  now  they  conquered  and  colonised  the  little 
province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  19-23).  Subsequent 
history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  neither 
annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its  Greek 
name  Ituraea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their  choice 
of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§3).  W'hile  some  submitted,  many  retirixl  to  their 
own  rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Heimon 
adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day  the  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalois  weie 
inhabited  partly  by  Ituraeans,  whom  he  describes 
as  KaKovpyai  irdvTes  (xvi.  518,  520).  Other 
earlv  writers  represent  them  as  skilful  archers  and 
daring  plunderers  (Cic.  Phil.  2,  44 ;  Virg.  Georg, 
ii.  448  ;  Lucan.  Phar.  vii.  230).  Ituraea,  with 
the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
chief  called  Zenodorus ;  but,  about  B.C.  20,  they 
were  taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
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given  to  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Aiit.  xv.  10,  §1), 
who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (^Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §1 ;  Luke  iii.  1;  comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii. 
6,  §3). 

The  passages  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  show,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Keland  and  others  (Reland,  p.  106  ; 
Lightfoot,  ffur.  Heb.  s.  v.  Ituraea),  that  it  was 
distinct  from  Aaranitis.  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  oF^ashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23) ;  and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  {Gesta  Dei,  p.  1074;  comp.  pp. 
771,  1003).     At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 

modem  province  0?  Jedtir  (  ,»4Xa^s.)>  which  is  just 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebiew  Jetur  ("I-'ID'').  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-land 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  conical 
and-  cup-shapej  hills  at  intervals.  The  southern 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs,  and  streams  from  Hermon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is  entirely 
diU'erent.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks ;  in  some  places  heaped  up  in 
huge  piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ;  at  one 
place  smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with 
yawning  chasms  in  whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass 
and  weeds  spring  up.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and 
the  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah.  [Argob.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issued  from  the 
earth  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  while  cooling  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  465). 
Jedur  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  ten 
of  which  are  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living 
in  wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter's 
Damascus,  ii.  272  sq.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

I'VAH,  or  AVA  ( my,  or  N;iy  ;  ' Aia  or  'A/Jci : 
Ava),  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  twice  (2  X. 
xviii.  34,  xix.  13  ;  comp.  Is.  .\xxvii.  13)  in  con- 
nexion with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  (2  K. 
xvii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and  Cuthah, 
must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modern  Hit,  which  is  the  "is  of 
Herodotus  (i.  179).  This  town  lay  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Sippara  (Sepliarvaim)  and  Anali 
(Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  politi- 
cally united  shortly  before  the  time  of  yennachorib 
(2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (NiriN) 
of  Ezra  (viii.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to  have 
been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a  Babylonian 
god,  Ivii,  who  represents  the  sky  or  Aether,  and  to 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i. 
606,  note).  In  this  case  Ivvah  (H-iy)  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  proper  pointing.  The  pointing 
.  Ava,  or  rather  Avva  (Sly),  shows  a  corruption  of 
articulation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(XinS).  In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 
Ihih  (NTl^)  ;  and  hence  would  be  formed  the 
Greek  *Is,  and  the  modern  Hit,  where  the  i  is 
merely  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  'Aei-TToAts 
(Mails.  Parth.  p.  5).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
occurs  as  Tat  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  tlie 
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time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  B.C.  1450  (Birch,  in 
Otia  Aegiiptiaca,  p.  80). 

This  place  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bitumen 
springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  III.  as  tribute  from  1st.  From  Is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  {I.  s.  c). 
Isidore  calls  Aeipolis,  "  the  place  where  are  the 
bitumen  springs"  {evQa  acrcpaXriTiSes  wTryai). 
These  springs  still  exist  at  Hit,  and  sufficient! v 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodotean 
Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  Ivah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
I\lesopotamian  travellers  (see,  among  others,  Rich's 
First  3femoir  on  Babylon,  p.  64,  and  Chesney's 
Euphrates  Ejcpedition,  i.  55).  [G.  R.] 

IVOEY  (|C^,  shen,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K. 
X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.   21,  where  D-aPiJC^,  shen- 

hnbUm,  is  so  rendered).  The  word  s/ien  literally 
signifies  the  "tooth"  of  anyanimal,  and  hence  more 
especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  projecting 
tusks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations 
these  tusks  were  imagined  to  bo  horns  (  Ez.  xxvii.  1 5  ; 
Plin.  viii.  4,  xviii.  1),  though  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeth.  As  they  were 
first  acquainted  with  elephants  through  their  ivory, 
which  was  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led  them  into 
this  eiTor.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the 
latter  portion  of  the  compound  skcnhabbiin  be  sup- 
posed to  have  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it 
from  the  Sanscrit  ibhas,  "  an  elephant ;  "  Keil  (on 
1  K.  X.  22)  from  the  Coptic  cboy  ;  while  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  mentions  a  word  hahba,  which  he  met 
with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  whicli  he 
understands  to  mean  "  the  large  animal,"  the  term 
being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  camel 
{Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  xii.  463).  It  is  suggested  in 
Gesenius'  Thesavrus  (s.  v.)  that  the  original  read- 
ing may  have  been  D''33n  ]^,  "  ivory,  ebony " 
(cf.  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Hitzig  {Isaiah,  p.  643),  with- 
out any  authority,  renders  the  word  "  nubischen 
Zahn."  The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1  K.  x.  22  has 
7153'^  )^,  "elephant's  tusk,"  while  the  Peshito gives 
simply  "  elephants."  In  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo 
Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  is  translated,  "  and  Joseph 
placed  his  father  upon  a  bier  of  ^QllLJ'"  {shin- 
daphtn),  which  is  conjectured  to  be  a  valuable 
species  of  wood,  but  for  which  Buxtorf,  with  gicat 
probability,  suggests  as  another  reading  ?''QT  jt^^ 
"  ivory." 

The'  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  Itluseum  the  captives  or  tribute- 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev. 
xviii.  12,  are  inchided  "  all  manner  vessels  of 
ivory."  The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  flishioned  the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
and  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.x.  18  ;  2  Chr. 
ix.  17).  The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied 
by  the  caravans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
15),  or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navv  of  Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).     The  Egyptians, 
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at  a  very  earl^  period,  male  use  of  this  mateiial  iu 
decoration.  The  cover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the 
Kcryptian  collection  at  the  Louvre  is  "  inscribed 
with  the  praenomen  Kefer-ka-re.  or  Neper-cheies, 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  found  iu  the  upper  line  of 
the  tablet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunsen 
to  the  fifth.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  IJI. 
ivory  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
Egypt,  either  '  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and 
ebony  '  from  Ethiopia,  or  else  in  tusks  and  cups 
from  the  Kuten-nu.  .  .  .  The  celeljrated  cai-  at 
Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with  ivory" 
(Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Hoy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  2nd 
series).  The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory  work, 
which  are  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, are,  most  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Persian  invasion,  and  some 
even  as  old  as  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants."  Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Persian  kings  were  "  twenty  large  tusks  of 
ivory"  (Herod,  iii.  97).  In  the  Periplus  of  the 
Red  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed  to  Arrian,  Coloe  (Calai) 
is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for  ivory."  It  was 
thence  carried  down  to  Adouli  (Zulla,  or  Thulla), 
a  port  on  the  Ked  Sea,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plin.  vi.  34).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  up  the  country,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adouli.  At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a  little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  [Peripl.  c.  3).  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphus  made  this  port  the  depot  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (Plin.  vi.  34).  According  to  Pliny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  16)  mentions  Khapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  "  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  ovei-flow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smith,  Diet.  Geogr.  art.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  (^Peripl.  c. 
49). 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  fi'equently 
employed  for  pm-poses  of  ornament.  The  trappings 
of  horses  were  studded  with  it  (Horn.  //.  v.  584): 
it  was  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  {Od.  xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  141, 
142).  The  "ivory  house"  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii. 
39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  llenelaus 
described  by  Homer  (Odys.  iv.  73;  cf.  Eur.  Iph. 
Aid.  583,  e\e(pavToSeTOL  S6fj.oi.  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  slv.  8,  unless  the  "ivory  p:daces  " 
in  the  latterrpassage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  Beds 
inlaid  or  veaeered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4;  cf.;  Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
200),  as  also  among   the  Egyptians    (Wilkinson, 
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Anc.  Eg.  iii.  1G9).  The  practice  of  inlaying  and 
veneering  woo  1  with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  is 
described  by  Pliny  (xvi.  84).  The  gieat  ivory 
throne  of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  crafts- 
men, has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Kev.  xx.  11)  ; 
but  it  is  dilHcult  to  determine  whether  the  "  tower 
of  ivory"  of  Cant.  vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original  among  the 
things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious  Phoenicians 
ivory  was  employed  to  ornament  the  boxwood 
rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches"  according  to  some)  of 
their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  Many  specimens  of 
Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  at  Nimroud,  and  among  the  rest  some 
tablets  "  richly  inlaid  with  blue  and  opaque  glass, 
lapis  lazuli,  &c."  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palaecs, 
p.  334  ;  cf.  Cant.  v.  14).  Part  of  an  ivory  staff, 
apparently  a  'sceptre,  and  several  entire  elephants' 
tusks  were  discoveied  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  interesting  relics  could  be  restored  {Nin. 
4-  Bab.  p.  195).  ^    [W.  A.  W.] 

IZ'EBLAR.  The  fomi  in  which  the  name 
Izhar  is  given  in  the  A.V.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 
In  ver.  27  the  family  of  the  same  person  is  given 
as  Izeharites.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as 
Izhai'. 

IZ'HAR    (spelt   Izehar  in  Num.  iii.  19,    27, 

of  A.  V. ;    m  Heb.  always  "IHY''  :    'iffcraap  and 

'Icraap :  Jesaar,  Isaar),  son  of  Kohath,  grand- 
son of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father 
of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21  ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  2, 18).  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22  Amminadah 
is  substituted  for  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kohath  and 
father  of  Korah,  in  the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  an  accidental  error  of  the  scribe,  as 
in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  genealogy  is  repeated, 
Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right  jilace.  The  Cod. 
Alex,  in  ver.  22  reads  Izhar  in  ])Iace  of  Ammi- 
nadah, and  the  Aldine  and  Complut.  read  Ammi- 
nadah between  Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another 
generation.  But  these  are  probably  only  correc- 
tions of  the  text.  (See  Bun-ington's  Genealogies 
of  the  0.  T.)  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  IzHARiTES  or  Izeharites  (Num.  iii.  27; 
1  Chr.  sxvi.  23,  29),  one  of  the  four  families  of 
the  Kohathites.  [A.  C.  H.] 

izRAHi'AH  (n^nnr:  'uCpaca,  'ECpa'«; 

Alex.  'lefpia :  Izrahia),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of 
the  Bene-Uzzi,  and  father  of  four,  or  five — which, 
is  not  clear — of  the  principal  men  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZ'RAHITE,  THE  (nnT'n,  i.  c.  "  the  Izrach :" 
6  'Uffpai  ;  Alex.  'Ie{paeA  :  Jeieritcs),  the  desig- 
nation of  Shamhuth,  the  captain  of  the  fifth  monthly 
course  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  In 
its  present  forni  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it  in  the  A.  V.  Its  real  force 
IS  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic 
family  of  Zerah — the  Zarhites. 

iz'Ri  civ*'^'  *"•  ^-  "  ^^^  ^t*"^*^  ="  '^"^P' ; 

Alex.  'liffSpl:  Isari),  a  Levite,  leader  of  the  fourth 
course  or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  11).     In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 
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JA'AKAN  (ji?y^  :  'lo/ci/i  ;  Alex.  'laKeifj.  : 
Jacan),  the  forefather  of  the  Bene-Jaakaii,  round 
whose  wells  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after 
they  left  Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to 
Hoi-Hagidgad  (Deut.  x.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of 
Kzer,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Ilorite  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 
The  name  is  here  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakan, 
though  without  any  reason  for  the  change.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Akan.  The  site  of  the  wells  has  not  been  identi- 
fied.    Some  suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Bene- 

.lAAKAN.  [G.] 

JAAKO'BAH  {nypVI  ■■  'loKa&d  ■  Alex.  'la- 
Kaffd:  Jacoba),  one  of  the  princes  (Q''X''ti'J)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  30).  Excepting  the 
termination,  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
Jacob. 

JA'ALA  (iihp] :  'U\7i\ :  Jahala).  Bene- 
Jaala  were  among  the  descendants  of  "  Solomon's 
slaves "  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zeriib- 
liabel  (Neh.  vii.  58).    The  name  also  occurs  as 

JA'ALAHin^y^:  'l€7jA.a;  Alex. 'leAa:  Jala), 
Ezr.  ii.  5(3  ;  and  in  Esdraj  as  Jeeli. 

JA'ALAM  iXhil :  "  whom  God  hides,"  Ges. : 
'l67A.J/i:  Ihelon,  Ikelom),  a  son  of  Esau  by  his 
wife  AiiOLiCAMAH  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18  ;  cf. 
1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V.  "  duke")  or 
head  of  a  tribe  of  Edom.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JA'ANAI  CJJ?^:  'lavlv;  Alex.  'lavai:  Janai), 
A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 
The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following  name, 
Sliaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  I.  6  ypafi/xa- 

TfVS. 

JAAEE-OR'EGIM  (D'-JnS  '•ni?_V  'Apiwpyi/x, 
in  both  MSS. :  Saltus  polymitarius),  according  to 
the  present  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Bethlehemite, 
and  the  father  of  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  (the 
words  "  the  brother  of,"  are  added  in  the  A.  V.). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
differences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oiegim  is  omitted.  Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found 
:\s  a  proper  name,  nor  is  it  a  common  word ;  and 
occurring  as  it  does  without  doubt  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  (A.  V.  "  weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  should  also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
same.  The  conclusion  of  Keunicott  {Dissertation, 
80)  appears  a  just  one — that  in  the  latter  place  it 
has  been  interpolated  from  the  former,  and  that 
Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare. 
[Elhanan,  p.  520.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a  certain  corrobora- 
tion to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitutes 
for  Jaare-Oregim  the  name  "  Malaph  the  weaver,"  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clue.  The 
Targum  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  rar- 
rative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  Elha- 
nan, Jesse  for  Jaai-e,  and  is  led  bv  the  word  Oregim 
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to  relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to 
Jesse's  calling — "  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver 
of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  w;is 
of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite."  By  Je- 
rome Jaare  is  translated  by  saltus,  wad  Oregim  hy  po- 
lymitarius (comp.  Quaest.  Hchr.  on  both  passages ). 
In  Josephus's  account  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2)  the 
Israelite  champion  is  said  to  have  been  "  Nephan 
the  kinsman  of  David"  {'Necpdvos  d  crvyyev^/is 
avTov) ;  the  word  kinsman  perliaps  referring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse, 
or  simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  suspended  K,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Masorets  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  OfVI,  but  the  Keri  has  ''b^V,  i-  e. 
Jaasai :  and  so  the  Vulg.  Jasi),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Bani  who  had  maiTied  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to 
put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  37).  In  the  paiallel  list 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  not  recognisable.  The  LXX. 
had  a  different  text, — koI  eiroirjo'ai' =  Iti'V^I. 

JAA'SIEL  ('Px^b'y;! :  'lacri^X ;  Alex.  'Ao-i^A  : 
Jusiel),  son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (T'33)  or 
"  prince  "  (ICJ*)  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

JAAZANI'AH  (^n^^m*  and  H^^TN*).  1. 
Yaazan-yahu  ('le^oj/tas :  Jezionias),  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  the  forces"  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afteiwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Ishmael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer. 
xli.  11).  After  that  he  probably  went  to  Egypt 
with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
the  "  son  of  the  (not '  a ')  Maachathite."  In  the 
naiTative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jezaniah. 

2.  YAAZ.UJ-YAvru  {'lex°vias\  Alex. 'lefbi'ias; 
Jezonias),  son  of  Shaphan:  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seen  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  before  the  idols  on  the  wall  of 
the  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  identic;il  with 

3.  Yaazan-vah  {'lexovias :  Jezonias),  son  of 
Azur ;  one  of  the  "  princes "  (''"IK')  of  the  people 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy 
[Kz.  xi.  1). 

4.  Yaazan-YAH  {'lexovlas:  Jezonias),  a  Re- 
chabite,  son  of  Jeremiah.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's 
interview  with  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  3).  [Jeiionadab.] 

JA'AZER  and  JA'ZER.  (The  form  of  this 
name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the  other. 
In  Num.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazer  and  once 
Jaazer,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases  l-Ty* 
i.  e.  Yaezzer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers  and  in  Josh, 
xiii.  it  is  Jaazer  ;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv., 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer :  the  Hebrew  in  all  these 
is  "ITJ?'',  Yaezer.  In  Chronicles  it  is  also  Jazer  ;  but 
here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  extended  form  of  T'TJ?*, 
Yaezeir,  a  form  which  the  Samar.  Codex  also  pre- 
sents in  Num.  xxxii.  The  LXX.  have  'lofi^p,  but 
once  'EKieC^ep,  Alex.  'EAiafrip — including  the  affixed 
hob.  particle :  Vulg.  Jaier,Jaser).  A  town  on  the 
eas*  of  Jordan,  in  or  near  toGiload  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3; 
1  Chr.  x.wi.  :'>!).     Wf  iiist  licar  of  it  in  jmssession 
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of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after 
Heshbon,  and  on  tlicir  way  from  thence  to  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  152). »  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by 
the  children  of  (!ad  (xx.xii.  35),  and  was  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  territory  (Josh.  xiii.  2.5 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allotted  to  the  ]\Ierarite  Le'vites 
(Josh.  xxi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  81 ),  but  in  the  time  of 
David  it  would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Hebronites,  i.  e.  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a 
district  of  dependent  or  "  daughter"  towns  (Num. 
xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "villages;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the 
"liuid  of  Jazer"  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens  " 
proclaimed  over  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  there  were 
vineyards  there,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
had  extended  thither  from  SiUMAii  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text 
at  present  stands,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 
Jazer"  ("ITV"'  C*)-  This  may  have  been  some  pool 
or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  antient  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  different 
leading — ir6\is  'l.     (See  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  550.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the 
Ominasticon  as  10  (or  8,  s.  voc.  "A^aip]  Roman 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (^Ammdn),  and  15  from 
Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  bearing  the  names  of 
C/iiirbet  Szdr  and  es  Szir,  on  the  road  west- 
ward of  Amman,  were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in 
1803  {Reisen,  1854,  i.  397,  8).  The  latter  of  these 
was  passed  also  by  Burckhardt  (Syr.  364)  at  2^ 
houre  below  Fuheis  going  south.  The  rains  appear 
to  liave  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and 
below  them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  Wadij 

Szir  (j,*jia),  or  Mojeb  es  Szir  (Seetzen),  an- 
swering, though  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the 
Tzorafxhs  /J-eyiaros  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures 
that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  soui-ce  of 
this  brook,  considerable  mai'shes  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  earlier  suggestion 
of  the  source  of  the  Wady  Serka.  p.  393.)  Szir, 
or  Scir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9 
Roman  miles  W.  oi  Amman, ,  and  about  12  from 
Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  investigation, 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  [G  ] 

JAAZI'AH  (-in^ryS  i.e.  Yaaziyahu:  'OCia: 
Oziau),  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of 
Merari  the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27)  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  else- 
where (comp.  the  lists  in  xxiii.  21-23;  Ex.  vi. 
19,  &c.).  The  word  Beno  (132),  which  follows 
.Taaziah,  should  probably  be  translated  "  his  son," 
i.  e.  the  son  of  Jlerari. 

JAA'ZIEL  ('pNVrr  :  'OCiTiX  ;  Alex.  'Irjoi^A  : 
Jaziel),  one  of  the  Levitos  of  the  second  order  who 
were  appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical 
service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18).  If  Aziel 
in  ver.  20  is  a  contracted  foi-m  of  the  same  name — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesha- 
relah  and  Asharelah,  1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  14) — his  bu- 
siness was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

JA'BAL  (72^:  'loi^^X:  Jahel),  the  son  of 
Lamech  and  Adah  (Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of 

"  In  Xum.  xxi.  24,  where  the  prcstnt  Hebrew  text 
has  ry  ,A.  V.  "strong-"),  the  LXX.  have  read  'lafrjp. 
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Jubal.  Though  descended  ti-om  a  dweller  in  a  city 
(ver.  17),  he  is  described  a.s  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  terts  and  have  cattle.  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
i.  ii.  c.  44,  near  the  end)  points  out  the  diH'erence 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a 
migratory  life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included 
other  animals  besides  shee]).  The  shepherds  who 
wei'e  before  him  may  have  found  the  land  on  which 
they  dwelt  sufficiently  productive  for  the  constant 
sustenance  of  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  fixed  abodes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAB'BOK  (p'3^ ;  '\a^d>x\  Jahoc),  a  stream 
which  intersects  the  mountain-range  of  Gilead 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan  about  midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
interjjreting  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Jabbok  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon."  The  following  facts  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  them:—  The  Am- 
monites at  one  time  possessed  the  whole  country 
between  the  rivers  Anion  and  Jabbok,  from  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  to  the  wilderness  on  the  east. 
They  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites  ;  and  he  was  in  turn  expelled  by  the 
Israelites.  Yet  long  subsequent  to  these  events, 
the  country  was  popularly  called  "  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,"  and  was  even  claimed  b}'  them  (Judg. 
xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jabbok  is  still 
called  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon " 
in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again,  when  the 
Ammonites  were  diiven  out  by  Sihon  from  their 
ancient  teiTitory,  they  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  plain,  and  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
eastern  defiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources  and 
upper  branches  of  the  Jabbok.  Rabbath-Ammon. 
their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary 
to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  statement  in 
Num.  xxi.  24 — "  Israel  possessed  his  (Sihon's)  land 
from  Amon  mito  Jabbok,  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  (flTSy  \33"ny),  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong  " — the  border  among 
the  defiles  of  the  upper  Jabbok  was  strong.  This 
also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37,  "  Only  unto  the  land 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  thou  camest  not,  inito 
every  place  of  the  torrent  Jabbok  (p3'*  7113  ^^"?^^  ; 

and  unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  and  eveiy 
place  which  the  Lord  our  God  forbad." 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  inter- 
view took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22) ;  and  this  river  afterwards  became, 
towards  its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Euse- 
bius rightly  places  it  between  Gerasa  and  Phila- 
delphia {Onom.  s.  v.);  and  at  the  present  daj'  it 
separates  the  province  of  Belka  from  Je'tel  Ajlun. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wady  Zurka.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries from  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountain-range — one  of  these 
comes  from  (^lerasa,  another  from  Rabbath-Ammon ; 
but  all  of  them  are  mere  winter  streams.  The 
Zurka  cuts  through  Gilead  in  a  deep,  narrow  defile. 
Througlioutthe  lower  part  of  its  coui-se  it  is  fringed 
with  thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks 
above  are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  its 
mouth  the  stream  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often 
impassable.  fJ.  L.  P.] 

JA'BESII(t^'^'•:  'loL^is:  A^e%.'ABti;::u8ds; 
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Joseph. 'Ia/37)(ros:  Jabes).     1.  Father  of  Shallum, 
the  15th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14). 

2.  The  short  form  of  the  name  Jabesii-Gilead 
(1  Chr.  X.  12  only). 

JA'BESH-GIL'EAD  (ivbi  ^'T,  also  K>^n\ 
1  Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  &c.,  "  dry,"  from  trn^  "  to  be 
diy ;"  'lajSly  TaXadS  ;  Jabes  Galaad),  or  Jabesh 
in  the  territory  of  Gilead.  [Gilead.]  In  its  widest 
sense  Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan — and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is 
fii'st  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
taken  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to  Miz- 
peh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Every 
male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  virgins 
— to  the  number  of  400 — seized  to  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xxi.  8-1 4).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  males;  and  being  attacked  subsequently 
by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its  defence,  and  silenc- 
ing all  objections  made  by  the  children  of  Belial  to 
his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-15).  Neither  were 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  city  unrequited  ;  for 
when  he  and  his  three  sons  weie  slain  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  came  by  night  and  took  down 
their  corpses  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan  where  they 
had  been  exposed  as  trophies  ;  then  burnt  the  bodies, 
and  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  the  city — 
observing  a  strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (Ibid. 
13).  David  does  not  forget  to  bless  them  for 
this  act  of  piety  towards  his  old  master,  and  his 
more  than  bi-other  (2  Sam.  ii.  5) ;  though  he  after- 
wards had  their  remains  translated  to  the  ancestral 
sepulchre  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
0.  T.,  but  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.)  places  it 
beyond  Jordan,  6  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- 
road  to  Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  pre- 
sei-ved  in  the  Wadij  Tabes,  which  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  the  Jordan  below  llethshan  or  Scytho- 
polis.  .  According  to  Dr.  liobinson  {Bibl.  Res.  iii. 
319),  the  rain  ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wady, 
still  marks  its  site.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JA'BEZ  (far-.  'lajSiy;  Alex.  TaiS/jj :  Jahes), 
;i]iparently  a  place,  at  which  the  I'amilies  of  the 
scrilies  (D'''12b)  resided,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).     It  occurs 
among  the  descendants  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Jndah, 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem   (ver.  51), 
possibly  the  father  of  Boaz  ;  and  also — though  bow 
is  not  clear — with  Joab.     The  Targum  states  some 
cuiious  particulars,  which,  however,  do  hot  much 
elucidate  the  difficulty,  and  which  are  probably  a 
mixtuie  of  trustworthy  tradition  and  of  mere  in- 
vention based  on  philological  grounds.     Uechab  is  i 
there  identified  with  Ilechabiah  the  son  of  Eliezcr,  I 
Moses'  younger  son  (1   Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabez  I 
With  Othniel  the  Kenezzite,  who  bore  the  name  of  i 
Jabez  "  because  he  founded  by  liis  counsel  (nVJJ?)  a 
school    (SV^SIPl)    of   disciples    called    Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites."    See  also  the  quota- 
tions from   Talmud,    Tenmrah,  in   Buxtorf's  Lex, 
col.  966,  where  a  similar  derivation  is  given. 

2.  The  name  occurs  again  m  the  genealogies  of 
Judali  Cl  Chr.  iv.  9,  10),  in  a  pa-ssage  of  remark- 
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able  detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  Here  a  diltijrent  force  is 
attached  to  the  name.  It  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
sorrow  (iVy,  otzeH)  with  which  his  mother  bore 
him,  and  also  to  his  prayer  that  evil  may  not 
grieve  (^3Vy)  him.  Jabez  was  "  more  honourable 
than  his  brethren,"  though  who  they  were  is  not 
ascertainable.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
nexion exists  between  this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii. 
50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both — Hur,  Ephra- 
tah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv.  2  inaccu- 
rately "Zorathites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Kechab  and  Re- 
chah,  Eshton  and  Eshtaulites ;  but  any  positive 
connexion  seems  undemonstrable.  The  Targum  re- 
peats its  identification  of  Jabez  and  Othniel. 

These  passages  in  the  Targums  are  woithy  of  I'e- 
mark,  not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  Bible,  both  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  often  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebiew  in  which  these  para- 
phrases are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  translated  back  into  Biblical 
Hebiew.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  viz.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tirathim,  Socathim,  &c.),  and  others  in  the  Tar- 
gum on  Ruth,  in  the  additions  to  the  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  Book.  One  example  will  show  what 
is  intended.  "  Obed  (l^lj?)  was  he  who  served 
the  Lord  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  heait." 
"  Served  "  in  Biblical  Hebrew  is  "13^^  from  the 
same  root  as  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum it  is  TOtn,  so  that  the  allusion  (like  that  in 
Coleridge's  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands,  neitlier 
for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  [G.J 

JA'BIN(pnN  "ia^'is).  1.  King  of  Hazor,  a 
royal  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  who  organised  a  confederacy  of  the 
northern  princes  against  the  Israelites  (.Tosh.  xi.  1-3). 
He  assembled  an  army,  which  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative merely  compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude 
(ver.  4),  but  which  Josephus  reckons  at  300,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  20,000  chariots.  Joshua, 
encouraged  by  God,  surprised  this  vast  army  of  allied 
forces  "  by  the  waters  of  Merom  "  (ver.  7  ;  near 
Kedesh,  according  to  Josephus),  utterly  routed  them, 
cut  the  hoof-sinews  of  their  horses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  fire  at  a  place  which  from  that  cir- 
cumstance may  have  derived  its  name  of  MiSUE- 
photii-Maim  (Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies,  p. 
228).  [MiSitTcriiOTii-MAiM.]  It  is  probable  that 
in  consequence  of  this  battle  the  confederate  kings, 
and  .Tabin  among  them,  were  reduced  to  vassalage, 
for  we  find  immediately  afterwards  that  Jabin  is 
safe  in  his  capital.  But  during  the  ensuing  wars 
(which  occupied  some  time,  Josh.  xi.  18),  Joshua 
"  turned  back,"  and  perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebellion 
of  Jabin,  inflicted  on  him  a  signal  and  summary 
vengeance,  making  Hazor  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  not  burning  the  conquered  cities  of 
Canaan  (xi.  1-14;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §18;  Ewald, 
Oesch.  ii.  328). 

2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose  general  Sisera  was 
defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  described  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  his  predecessor  (Judg.  iv. 
3,  13),  and  who  suffered  precisely  the  same  fate. 
We  have  alreaily  pointed  out  the  minute  similmity 
of  the  two  narratives  (Josh,  xi.;  Judg.  iv.  v.),  and 
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an  attentive  comparison  of  them  with  Josppluis  (who 
curiously  omits  the  name  of  Jabin  altogether  in 
his  mention  of  Joshua's  victory,  although  his  ac- 
count is  full  of  details),  would  easily  supply 
further  points  of  resemblance.  [Barak  ;  Deho- 
KAi!.]  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  impossible  that 
in  the  course  of  150  years  Hazor  should  have  risen 
from  its  ashes,  and  even  reassumed  its  pre-eminence 
under  sovereigns  who  still  bore  the  old  dynastic 
name.  But  entirely  independent  considerations 
show  that  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Barak 
could  not  have  been  150  yeais,  and  indeed  tend 
to  prove  that  those  two  chiefs  were  contempo- 
raries (Hervey,  Geneal.  228)  ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore led  to  regard  the  two  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  Ha/.or  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to 
the  same  monarch,  and  the  same  event.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  Jabin  and  his 
confederate  kings  were  defeated  both  by  Joshua  and 
by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  accounts  of  both  vic- 
tories were  preserved  ?  The  most  casual  reader  of 
the  naiTative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  the  two  stories.  Thei'e 
is  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubts  on  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  earlier  narrative,  as  is  done 
by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  (ad  loc),  Studer  {on 
Judges,  p.  90),  and  De  Wette  (Einl.  p.  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Josh.  xi.  10-15  ;  and  by  Ro- 
senmiiller  {Schol.  Jus.^  -xi.  11)  ;  but  when  the  chro- 
nological arguments  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  still 
remain)  consider  Ha\-ernick  successful  in  removing 
the  improbabilities  which  beset  the  common  suppo- 
sition that  this  Jabin  lived  long  after  the  one  which 
•Joshua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  agree 
with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  each  other  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
uncritical  audacity.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JAB'NEEL  (Sxn'').  The  name  of  two  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  Ae^vd  ;  Alex.  'lajSj/TjA  ;  in  Apocr. 
'laixveia:  Jebneel,  Jabnia,  Jamnia).  One  of  the 
points  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not 
quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it "  (Josh.  xv.  11). 
Tliere  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  (Ayit.  v.  1,  §22) 
attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the  Phi- 
listines for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the 
lowland  plain  [Dan],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifi- 
cations. Here  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jah- 
NKii.  In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v. 
58,  X.  69,  XV.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a 
strong  place.  According  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  xii.  8, 
§1))  (lorgias  was  governor  of  it;  but  the  text  of 
the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  H2)  has  Idumaea.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  The 
harbour  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  conse- 
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■^  In  .Josh.  XV.  46,  after  the  words  "  Irom  EUi-on," 
the  LXX.  adds  'le/xvaC,  Jabneh,  Instead  of  "  even  unto 
the  sea  ;"   probably  reading   n3tD^   for  the  present 

word  n?3v 


quence  speaks  of  the  town  as  double — ducie  Jainnes 
(see  the  quotations  in  Peland,  823).  Like  Ascalon 
and  Gaza  the  harbour  bore  the  title  of  Majumas, 
perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the  "  place  on  tlie 
sea"  (Keland,  590,  &c. ;  Kaumer,  174  no^e,  184 
note;  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  27,  29).  At  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  jdaces  of  Judaea,  and  contained  a 
Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose  learned  doctors 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  great 
Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this  holy  city, 
according  to  an  eaily  Jewish  tradition,  was  buried 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was  visited  by 
Parchi  in  the  14th  cent.  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj.  of 
Tudela,  ii.  439,  440  ;  also  98).  In  the  time  of 
Kusebius,  however,  it  had  dwindled  to  a  small 
place,  iroXixvy],  merely  requiring  casual  mention 
(Onomasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  under  Justi- 
nian, it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Epiphanius,  adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelin,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jean 
d'Ibelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the 
famous  code  of  the  "  Assises  de  Jerusalem  "  (Gibbon, 
ch.  58  ad  fin. ;  also  the  citations  in  Kaumer,  Pa- 
Idstina,  185). 

The  modern  village  of  Yehna,  or  more  accu- 
rately Ihna  (Ijuu),  stands  about  2  miles  from  the 

sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 
from  Pamleh,  and  4  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  pro- 
bably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there  (Porter, 
Handbook,  274). 

2.  {'lecpOanal ;  Alex.  'lafivr^X:  Jebnnel.)  One 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Kaphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is  named  next  after 
Adami-Nekeb,  andJiad  apparently  Lakkum  between 
it  and  the  "  outgoings "  of  the  boundary  at  the 
Jordan.  But  little  oV  no  clue  can  be  got_  fiom 
the  passage  to  its  situation.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
same  place  .which,  as  'la/x^fi'a  (Vita,  §37),  and 
'lanule  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus among  the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee,  which, 
though  strong  in  themselves  (irerpaSSeis  ovaas), 
were" fortified  by  him  in  anticipation  ot  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages  named  by  him 
in  the  same  connexion  are  Meroth,  Achabare,  or 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph.  Schwarz  (181) 
mentions  that  the  later  name  of  Jabneel  was  Kcfr 
Yamah,^  the  village  by  the  sea.  Taking  this  with 
the  vague  indications  of  Josephus,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  country.  [G.] 

JABNEH  (n:n» :    'lajSrijp  ;    Alex.  'la^e/s  : 
Jabnia-),  2  Chr.  xxVi.  6.     [jAr.XKEL.] 
,       JA.'CHAN  (tSy;;:    'Icooxa";    Alex.   ■laxaJ': 
I  Jachan),  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(I  Chr.  V.  13). 

JA'CHIN  (I^D* :  in  Kings  'laxodfn,  Alex.»  la- 
Xovv  ;  but  in  Chron.  KaT6pQw(ns  in  both  jNISS. ; 
Josephus  'laxi":  Jachin,  Jachiin),  one  of  the  two 
pillars  which  were  set  up  "  in  the  porch "  (1  K. 

b  Can  the  name  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  (sriven  above) 
be  a  corruption  of  this  ?  It  can  hardly  be  corrupted 
from  Jamnia  or  Jabneel. 
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vii.  21)  or  before  the  temple  ('2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
.Solomon.  It  was  the  "right-hand"  one  of  the 
two;  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  south  (comp. 
1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the  position  and  the 
structure  of  these  famous  columns  are  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  they  will  be  most  suitably  examined  in 
describing  the  Temple.  Inteipreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word  Jachin  signifies  firmness. 

JA'CHIN  (1*3^:  'Axelv,  'laxeiV,  'loxiV  ; 
Alex. 'loxe'V  •  Jachin).  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon 
(den.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15)  ;  founder  of  the  tamily 
of  the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  Head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time 
of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17  ;  Neh.  xi.  10).  [JoiARiB.] 
Jacimus,  the  original  name  of  Alcimus  (1  Mace.  vii. 
.5,  &c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  ix.  §7),  who  was  the  first 
of  his  family  that  was  high-priest,  may  possibly 
have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin,  though  the  k  more 
pi'operly  suggests  Jakim. 

'AxeifJ.,  AcuiM  (Matt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'CHINITES,  THE  (>y3»n :  'laxifi ;  Alex. 
6  'laxe'i'i  :  familia  Jachinitarwri),  the  family 
founded  by  Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  {va.Kiv6os ;  hyacinthus),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).    It  seems 

to  be  identical  with  the   Hebrew   leshem   (DEi*? 

A.  v.  "ligure"),  which  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
19).  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  vai-iety  of 
zircon,  which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white, 
grey,  red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green 
colour.  Ligurite  is  a  crystallised  mineial  of  a 
yellowish-green  or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  Li- 
giiria,  and  thence  deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed 
to  possess  an  attractive  power  similar  to  that  of 
amber  (Theophrast.  Cupp.  28),  and  perhaps  the 
Greek  Kiyvpiov,  which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  sug- 
gested by  an  apparent  reference  to  this  quality 
(as  if  from  Keix^iv,  "to  lick").  The  expression 
in  Rev.  ix.  17,  "  of  jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hyncmthine,  i.e. 
dark-purple  colour,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
stone.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JA'COB  (3py;;="supplnnter:"  '\o.kw^:  Ja- 
colj),  the  second  son  of  Isaac  anil  Kebekah.  He  was 
born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abrah;im 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  giew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth,  the 
favourite  son  of  his  mother.  He  bought  the  birth- 
right from  his  brother  Esau  ;  and  afterwards,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intended 
for  Esau,  by  practising  a  well-known  deceit  on  Isaac. 
Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac 
in  the  South  Country ;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  78th 
year  was  sent  from  the  family  hoine,  to  avoid  his 
brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  among  his  kindred  in 
Padan-aram.  As  he  passed  through  Bethel,  God 
appeared  to  him.  After  the  lapse  of  21  years  he 
returned  fiom  Padan-aram  with  two  wives,  two 
concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  and  large 
propel  ty.  He  escaped  from  the  angry  pursuit  of 
Laban,  from  a  rencontre  with  K?au.  and  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  piovoked  by  the  murder 
of  Shechem  ;  and  in  each  of  tfiose  three  emergencies 
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he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  interposition 
of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of 
wrestling  with  God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jab- 
bok  into  Israel  ("soldier  of  God").  Deborah  and 
Rachel  died  before  he  reached  Hebron ;  and  it  was 
at  Hebron,  in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he 
and  Esau  buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the 
favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven 
years  before  the  death  of  Isaac  ;  and  Jacob  had  pro- 
bably exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed 
for  the  last  time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in 
Piameses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own  sons 
one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th 
year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great 
ciire  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depo- 
sited with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to  con- 
vert the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  memory 
the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favour  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  ai-e  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favour 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  do- 
scent.  In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(Acts  vii.  12,  16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
p]gypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriarch  in  Shecheiji. 

Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in 
Scripture.     Some  of  them  require  additional  notice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esau 
is  branded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  "  profane  person  " 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  sacred  and  important 
privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected  with 
primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as  consti- 
tuting the  object  of  Jacob's  de^ire.  (a.)  Superior 
rank  in  the  family :  see  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  (6.)  A 
double  portion  of  the  father's  property ;  so  Aben 
Ezra:  see  Dent.  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
(c.)  The  priestly  ofTice  in  the  patriai-chal  church : 
see  Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  favour  of  this,  see  Je- 
rome (((/  Evatuj.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  §6;  J;irchi  in  Gen. 
XXV.;  Estius  in  Hcbr.  xii.;  Shuckfoi'd's  Connexion, 
bk.  vii.;  Blunt,  Uncles.  Coincid.  Pt.  i.  I.  §2,3; 
and  against  it,  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.,  and  J.  1).  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mosaisch.  Recht,  ii.  §64,  cited  by  Rosen- 
miiller  in  Gen.  xxv.  ((/.)  A  conditional  promise  or 
adumbration  of  the  heavenly  inheritance :  see  Cart- 
wright  in  the  Grit.  Sacr.  on  Gen  xxv.  (e.)  The 
promise  of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be 
blessed,  though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may 
have  been  so  regaided  by  the  patriarchs  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Rom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  treated  in  separate 
essays  by  \'itringa  in  his  Ohservat,  Sacr.  Pt.  i.  11, 
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§2  ;  also  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and  by  J.  J.  Schroder, 
cited  by  Winer. 

2.  With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his 
fother's  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  ofl'ered  by  Augustine,  Semi.  iv.  §22, 
23,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practised — that  it  was 
merely  a  figurative  action,  and  that  his  personation 
of  Esau  was  jtistitied  by  his  previous  purchase  of 
Esau's  birthright.  It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Christian  hatred  of 
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the  entei-prising  habits  of  a  warlike  hunter-chief. 
.Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a  larger  space,  leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  a  less  favourable  impression 
than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  wliom  he 
is  joined  in  equal  honour  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  viii. 
1 1).  But  in  consideiiug  his  chai'acter  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were  set  in 
those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
fying intiuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid  thought- 
ful boy  would  acquire  no  self-reliance  in  a  secluded 
sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a  fallible  |  home.     There  was  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of 


man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which 
is  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encou- 
rage the  extenuation  of  guilt.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  justifiable  in  every  particular  :  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not.  Tliere  were  several  very 
good  and  laudable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and 
Kebekah  did  ;  but  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame."  And  Blunt  {(Imles.  Coinc.) 
observes  that  none  "  of  the  patriarchs  can  be  set 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  morals.  They  lived 
under  a  code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely  good, 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  Levitical ;  for  as  this 
was  but  a  preparation  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Law  of  Moses."  The  circmn- 
stances  which  led  to  this  unhappy  transaction,  and 
the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  paj'ties  con- 
cerned in  it,  have  been  cai'efuUy  discussed  by  Ben- 
son, Hulsean  Lectures  (1822)  on  Scripture  Diffi- 
culties, svi.  and  xvii.  See  also  Woodgate's  Histo- 
rical Sermons,  ix. ;  and  Maurice,  Fatriarchs  and 
Lawgivers,  v.  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies 
concerning  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  on  Jacob's  dying 
blessing,  see  Bp.  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  is  considered  by  Mie- 
gius  in  a  treatise,  De  Scald  Jacohi  in  the  Thesau- 
rus novus  Theoiogico-Philologicus,  i.  195.  See  also 
Augustine,  Sei-m.  cxxii.  His  stratagem  with  La- 
ban's  cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome,  Quaest.  in 
Gen.  0pp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann,  De  co- 
rijlo  Jacohi  in  Thes.  nov.  Theol.-Phil.  i.  201. 

4.  Jacob's  polygamy  is  an  instance  of  a  patriarchal 
practice  quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but 
to  be  accounted  ibr  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
had  not  then  come  for  a  full  expression  of  the  will 
of  God  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife  were  recognised  in  the  history  of  the 
Cre;ition ;  but  instances  of  polygamy  are  frequent 
among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred  records 
from  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  19)  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars  in- 
creased the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and 
reduced  nearly  all  service  to  slaveiy,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognition 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  many  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54.) 

5.  Jacob's  wi'estling  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine's  Sermo  v.  ;  compare  with 
it  L)e  Civitate  Dei,  xvi.  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
quiet  patience  of  his  father  with  the  acquisitiveness 
which  seems  to  have  marked  his  mother's  family  ; 
and  in  Esau,  as  in  Ishmael,  the  migratory  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 


intelligence,  wide  sympatliy,  generosity,  frankness. 
Growing  up  a  stranger  to  the  great  joys  and  gi-eat 
sorrows  of  natural  life — deaths,  and  wedlock,  and 
births  ;  inured  to  caution  and  restraint  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  more  vigorous  brother  ;   secretly  stimu- 
lated by  a  belief  that  God  designed  for  him  some 
superior  blessing,  Jacob  was  perhaps  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  naiTow,  selfish,  deceitful,  disappointed 
man.     But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than  half  a  life- 
time in  solitude,  he  is  driven  fiom  home  by  the 
provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful  brother. 
Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  outcast  begins 
life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  and  finds 
himself  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that 
close  personal  communion  with  God  which  elevates 
the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  intercourse 
with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  all  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature.     An  unseen  world 
was  opened.     God  revived  and  renewed  to  him  that 
slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had  brooded  for 
threescore   years   since  he  learned  it  in  childhood 
from    his   mother.     Angels   conversed    with   him. 
Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful  care 
of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.    Face  to  face  he 
wrestled  with  the  Kepresentative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  of  his 
early  trausgi'essions  hung  about  him,  and  saddened 
him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treach- 
ery and  domestic  envy,  and  partial  judgment,  and 
filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing  revelations  of 
God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the  patriaich  ;   and 
at  last  the  timid  "  supplanter,"  the  man  of  subtle 
devices,  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  dies 
the  "  soldier  of  God  "  uttering  the  messages  of  God 
to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  .Jacob's  life 
see  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations,  Bk.  iii.  Many  Rab- 
binical legends  concerning  him  may  be  found  in 
Eisenmenger's  Entd.  Judcnthum,  and  in  the  Jeni- 
salcm  Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patriarchs 
(ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JACU'BUS  (^liKov^os :  Accuhus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
48.     [Akkub,  4.] 

JA'DA  (yT* :  'loSae,  and  at  ver.  32  Ao5oi ; 
Alex.  'leSSae'),' son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  the  genealogv  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  This  genea- 
logy is  very  coiTupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'DATJ  (nS  but  the  Keri  has  ^"^S  j.  e.  Yad- 
dai:  'laSai:  Jeddu),  one  of  the  Bene-Neho  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelletl  by 
Ezra  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

JAD'DUA  (j;-n;| :  'laSov,  iSova  :  Jeddoa), 
S(in,  and  succes.sor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jona- 
than or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  liigh-priests 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  and  probably  altogether 
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the  latest  name  in  the  ranoii  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  at 
least  if  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be  coirupt 
(see  Geneal.  of  onr  Lord,  101,  107).  His  name 
marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  latest  additions 
were  maiie  to  tlie  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  affords  a  clue  to  the  age 
of  Malachi  the  piophet.  All  that  we  learn  con- 
cerning him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We  gather 
also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Dai-ius,  and  that  he  was 
still  high-priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown, i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  tlie  Great. 
For  the  expression  "  Darius  the  Persian "  must 
have  been  used  after  the  accession  of  the  Grecian 
dynasty ;  and  had  another  high-priest  succeeded, 
his  name  would  most  hkely  have  been  mentioned. 
Thus  far  then  the  book  of  Kehemiah  bears  out  the 
truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes  Jaddua 
high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  Judaea.  But 
the  story  of  his  intei-view  with  Alexander  [High- 
priest,  p.  811  i]  does  not  on  that  account  deserve 
credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Slount  Gerizim  during  Jaddua's  pontificate,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  circumstances,  are  probably 
derived  from  some  apocryphal  book  of  Alexandrian 
growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and  history 
gave  way  to  romance  and  Jewish  vanity.  Josephus 
seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alex- 
ander (^4.  /.  xi.  8,  §7).  Eusebius  assigns  20  years 
to  Jaddua's  pontificate  (^Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  323 
sqq. ;  Selden,  de  Succ. ;  Prideaus,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAD'DUA  (V-IT-:  'USSoia;  Ales.  'Ie55oi5«  : 
Jeidw-i),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the 
laymen,  who  sealed  tlie  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  21). 

JA'DON  (I'n^  :  E.Upo}v  in  both  MS.S. :  Jadon), 
a  man,  who  in  company  with  the  Gibeonites  and 
the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  "  the  Mero- 
nothite"  (comp.  1  Chr.  xx^ii.  30),  and  the  mention 
of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  place 
Meroneth,  and  that  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Gibeon  : 
but  no  such  place  has  yet  been  t}aced. 

.Jadon  ('laScoy)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Jo- 
sephus I  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judali,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  tlie  altar  at 
Bethel — probably  intending  Iddo  the  seer.  Bv 
Jerome  {Qh.  Ilebr.  on  2  Chr,  ix.  29)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo. 

JA'EL  (7y"' :  Hex.  Syr.  Anacl:  'laljA  ;  Joseph. 
'IttAr; :  Jahel),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Ileber 
v/as  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sepa- 
rated fiom  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence  received 
tiie  name  of  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers"  (A.  V.  plain 
of  Zaanaim,  Jr.dg.  iv.  11),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kedesh-Naphthaii.  [Heisicr;  Kenitks.]  The  tribe 
of  Heber  had  secured  the  quiet  enjoymei.t  of  their 
pastures  by  adopting  a  neutral  position  in  a  troublous 
period.  Their  descent  from  Jethro  secired  them  the 
finourable  regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  weio 
sufliciently  important  to  conclude  a  formal  peace 
'.vitli  Jabin  king  of  Hazor. 
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In  the  headlong  route  ivhich  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Barak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Hom. 
//.   V.   20),   fled    unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  fjom  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.     "  The  tent  of  Jael " 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  harem  of 
Hebei'  was  in  a  separate  tent  (Rosenmiiller,  Morgenl. 
iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.     In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost 
inviolable  sanctuary,  Sisera  might  well  have  felt 
himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  (Calmet,  Fragm.  xxv.)  ;  and  although  he  in- 
tended to  take  refuge  among  the  Kenites,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate  all  idea  ot 
Oriental   propiiety  by  entering  a  woman's  apart- 
ments (D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v.  Haram),  had 
lie   not   received   Jael's   express,   earnest,  and    re- 
spectful entreaty  to  do  so.     He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  she  flung  a  mantle*  over  him  as  he  lay 
wearily  on  the  floor.     When  thirst  prevented  sleep, 
and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought  him  butter- 
milk in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying  with  the 
semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred  bond  of  East- 
ern hospitality.     Wine  would  have  been  less  suitable 
to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jer.  xxxr.  2).     Butter- 
milk, according  to  the  quotations  in  HaiTner,  is  still 
a  favourite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this  is  the  dnnk 
intended  we  infer  from  Judges  v.  25,  as  well  as  from 
the  direct  statement  of  .Josephus  {ydXa  SLstpOophs 
ijSri,  Ant.  V.  5,  §4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  with  Josephus  and  the  llabbis  (D.  Kimchi, 
Jarchi,  &c.),  that  Jael  purjwsely  used  it  because  of 
its  soporific  qualities  (Bochait,  Hieroz.  i.  473).    But 
anxiety  still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  him- 
self to  rest,  mitil  he  had  exacted  a  promise  fiom  his 
protectress  that  she  would  faithfully  preserve  the 
secret  of  his  concealment;  till  at  last,  with  a  teeling 
of  perfect  security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  ge- 
neral resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery 
and  fatigue.     Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  •>  pins  (A.  V.  "  nail") 
which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in 
her  right  hand  tlie  mallet  (A.  V.  "a  hammer") 
used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to 
her  sleeping  and  confiding  sanest,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples  deep  into 
the  eai'th.     With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion   of  sudilen  pain,    "  at  her   feet   he 
boweil,  he  fell ;  where  he  bowed,  tliere  he  fell  down 
dead"  (Judg.  v.  27).     She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  ! 

ilany  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9  ; 
Joseph,  v.  5,  §4)  ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  sucli  an 
insi)iiation,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of  the 
honour  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  tlierelbre  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  liabbis  that 
Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
oiler  her  violence — the  murder  will  appear  in  all 


"  Mantle "    is    here    inaccurate,    the   word    is    what  the  S^mlcah  was.     Proba'bly  some  part  of  the 

n^CtJ'n— vnth  the  definite  article.    But  as  the  term  '  ''f  S"'";'  furniture  of  the  tent. 

■r  ■  :  -  "  TraccraAo?,  LXX.  ;     but    accoriliiig   to  Josephus, 

is  not  found  elsewhere,  it  is  not  po;;sible  to  recognise    ci-iripeov  riKov. 
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its  hideous  atrocity.  A  fugitive  had  asked,  and 
received  dakhecl  (or  protection)  at  her  liands, — he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weary, — he  was  the  ally  of 
her  husband, — he  was  her  invited  and  honoured 
guest, — he  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  haram,  — 
above  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenceless,  and  asleep ; — 
yet  she  broke  her  pledged  faith,  violated  her  solemn 
liospitality,  and  murdered  a  trustful  and  vmpro- 
tccteil  slmnberer.  Surely  we  require  the  cleiirest 
and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
gated to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Has  not  the  deed  of 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority?" 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  he  above  women  in 
the  tent"  (Judg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to 
ask  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herself  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinise  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  hei-self 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any 
moral  commendation  is  directly  intended.  What 
Deborah  stated  was  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  608  6),  Holl- 
mann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
V,  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  unknown 
Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  us  extremely  unlikely, 
especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost  certainly 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A.  V. 
"  roe  ").  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  "in  the  days  of  Jael"  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JA'GUR  ("l-IJ"" :  'Afftip  ;  Alex,  'layovp:  Jagur), 
a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  furthest  to  the  south, 
on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  Kabzeel, 
one  of  its  companions  in  the  list,  recurs  subse- 
quently ;  but  Jagur  is  not  again  met  with,  nor 
has  the  name  been  encountered  in  the  imperfect 
explorations  of  that  dreary  region.  The  Jagur, 
quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ashkelon, 
must  have  been  farther  to  the  N.W.  [G.] 

JA'HATH  (nn;| :  'Ue).  l.  Son  of  Libui,  the 
son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20, 
A.  v.).     He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver.  43). 

2.  Head  of  a  later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan. 
The  house  of  Jahath  existed  in  David's  time  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11).  [A.  C.H.] 

3.  {'leO ;  Alex,  omits.)  A  man  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah  ben-Shobal. 
His  sons  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad,  the  families  of 
the  Zorathites.  If  Reaiah  and  Haroeh  are  identical, 
Jahath  was  a  descendant  of  Caleb  ben-Hur. 
[Haroeh.] 

4.  (Alex.  'IvdO.)  A  Levite,  son  of  Shelomoth, 
the  representative  of  the  Kohathite  family  of  Izhar 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

5.  A  iMerarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12). 

JA'HAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH,  and 
JAH'ZAII.  Under  these  lour  forms  are  g' ven  in 
the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in  the  Hebrew 
appears  as  ITT"  and  nin\  the  H  being  in  some 
cases — as  Num.  and  Deut. — the  particle  of  motion, 
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but  elsewhere  an  integral  addition  to  the  name.  It 
has  been  uniformly  so  taken  by  the  LXX.,  who  have 
lacrtrd,  and  twice  'lacrd.  Jahaz  is  found  Num. 
xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  20  ;  Is.  xv.  4  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34.  In  the  two  latter  only  is  it  |*n\ 
without  the  final  H.  The  Samaritan  Cod.  has 
^^{^'' :  Vulg.  Jasa). 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole 
pastoral  country  included  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  Jabbok,  the  Bclka  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Keuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii.;  and 
it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78  ;  and  Josh.  xxi.  36,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  plain  country," 
i.  e.  the  Mishor,  the  modern  Bclka  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
34 ;  Is.  XV.  4) ;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  history. 

From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,  we  should  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of  Sihon, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
36 ;  and  the  words  in  31,  "  begin  to  possess  "),  and 
in  exactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
But  this  does  not  agi-ee  with  the  statements  of  Eu- 
sebius  {Onom.  'leacrd),  who  says  it  was  existing 
in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  ArjySouj,  by  which 
he  probably  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  North.  Like 
many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  research, 
(See  Ewald,  Geschichte,  ii.  266,  271.)  [G.] 

JA'HAZA  (nvn^,  i.  e.  Yahtzah :  -Qaadv;  Ale.x. 
'laccrcJ ;  Jassa),  Josh.  xiii.  18.     [Jahaz.] 

JA'HAZAH  {r\'^r]'l:  in  Jer.  'Ve<pds,  in  both 
]\ISS. :  laser,  Jasa),  Josh.  xxi.  36  (though  omitted 
in  the  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.),  Jer.  xlviii.  21.     [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZI'AH  (nnn\2.e.  Yach'zeyah:  'UCias: 
Jaasia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a  priest ;  com- 
memorated as  one  of  the  four  who  originally  sided 
with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
X.  15).     In  Esdras  the  name  becomes  EzECHiAS. 

JAHA'ZIEL  ('?^?n^;;).  l.  {'uC^'fi\  ■.  Jehc- 
ziel.)  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  deserted 
the  cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.xii.  4). 

2.  Jazicl  ('O^L7]\),  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, whose  office  it  was,  in  conjimction  with  Be- 
naiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  ministrations 
before  the  ark,  when  David  had  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).     [Hi(;h-puiest.] 

3.  ('l€ff)7A,  'lo^ii^A;  and  so  Alex.)  a  Kohathite 
Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19  ;  xxiv.  23).    [A.  C.  H.] 

4.  ('OfiTjA. :  Jahaziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a 
Le\ite  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the 
Si)irit  of  Jehovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the 
army  of  Judah  in  a  moment  of  great  danger, 
namely,  when  they  wr\e  anticipating  the  invasion 
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of  an  enormuus  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Mehunims,  and  other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  is  entitled^  a  Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  others,  in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to 
connect  it  with  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But, 
however  desirable,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  {'A^ff)\:  Ezechiel.)  The  "  son  of  Jahaziel  " 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  I  Esd. 
(viii.  32),  a  name  has  escaped  from  the  text, 
and  it  should  read,  "  of  the  Bene-Zathoe  (probably 
Zattu),  Shecaniah  son  of  Jahaziel."  In  the  latter 
place  the  name  appears  as  Jezelus. 

JAH'DAI  C'^ri';,  i.e.  Yehdai :  'ASSat;  Alex. 
'laSai:  Jahoddai),  a  man  who  appeare  to  be  thnist 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father 
of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).  Vaiious  suggestions 
regarding  the  name  have  been  made:  as  that  Gazez, 
the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai ;  that  Jahdai 
was  a  concubine  of  Caleb,  &c. :  but  these  are  mere 
groundless  suppositions  (see  Burrington,  i.  216; 
Bertheau,  ad  foe). 

JAH'DIEL  (.'?S"''in^_:  'Ie5i^\:  Jediel),  one 
of  the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  halt-tribe  of 
Mauasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAH'DO  ('nn;; :  leSSoi-,  as  if  the  name  had 
originally  been  ^Hri"*  ;  comp.  Jaasau,  Jadau  : 
Jeddo),  a  Gadite  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  14)  as  the  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEEL  [hvibn]  :  'AxovX  ;  Alex.  'AAo^A, 
'AAA-tjA.  :  Jahelelj,  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jahleklites.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  him  or  of  his  descendants. 

JAH'MAI  CDH^ :  "lafiat ;  Alex.  'Ufiov  : 
Jemai),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
house  of  Tola  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JAH'ZAH  (nvn):  'la(rd:  Jassa),  1  Chr.  vi. 
78.     [Jahaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  ('pNVn;;:  Atri^A:  Jasiel),  the 
first  of  the  four  Bons  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24), 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeelites 
(vJ?yn'ri,  Num.  xxvi.  48).  His  name  is  once 
again  mentioned  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  Jahziel. 

JAH'ZERAH  (nnrn*:  'uCpids,  "ECipas: 
Jezras),  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer;  ancestor 
of  Maasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the  courses  which 
returned  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  [Jeiioiarii!.]  In  the 
duphcate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  '"THN^ 
AiiASAi,  and  all  the  other  names  are  much 
varied.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAH'ZIEL  ("pX'Vn!  =  'litrivK:  Jasiel),  the 
lorm  in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali's 
sons,  elsewhere  given  Jahzeel,  appears  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  13  only. 

JA'IR  ("1\Vt'' :    'laip :  Jair).      1,  A  man  who 
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on  his  father's  side  was  descended  from  Judah,  and 
on  his  mother's  from  Manasseh.  His  father  was 
Segub,  son  of  Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his 
third  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  gieat  Machir,  a  man 
so  great  that  his  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equi- 
valent to  that  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 
Thus  on  both  sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most 
powerful  family  of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  is 
called  the  "son  of  Manasseh"  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ; 
Deut.  iii.  14),  and  according  to  the  Chionicles 
(1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  Machir 
the  father  of  Gilead."  This  designation  from  his 
mother  rather  than  his  father,  perhaps  arose  from 
his  having  settled  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  During  the  conquest  he  perfbimed  one  of 
the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took  the  whole  of  the 
tract  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  the  naturally  inac- 
cessible Trachonitis,  the  modern  Lejah — and  in  ad- 
dition possessed  himself  of  some  nomad-villages  in 
Gilead,  which  he  called  after  liis  own  name,  Hav- 
voth-Jaik  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23)."*  None 
of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  with  certainty  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  consider  Ira  the 
Jairite  as  one  of  them.     Possibly  another  was 

2.  "Jair  the  Gileadite,"  who  judged  Isiael 
for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  30  asses  (D^T"!?),  and  pos- 
sessed 30  "  cities  "  (D'''1''y)  in  the  land  of  Gilead, 
which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were  called  Hav- 
voth  -  Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty-three 
formed  part  of  these.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  7,  §6) 
gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  'lafipris  ;  he  declaies 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place  Camox,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth  Jair.] 

3.  (A  Benjamite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mor- 
dei:ai  (Esth.  ii.  5).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is 
given  as  Jairus. 

4.  (T'y\  a  totally  different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  'la'ip,  Alex.  'ASelp  ;  Saltus.')  The  father 
of  Elhanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army,  who 
killed  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 
In  the  original  Hebrew  text  (Cethih)  the  name  is 
Jaor  (Tiy^).  In  the  parallel  nanative  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  for 
Jair.  The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under 
Elhanan  and  Jaare-Oregim. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  form  of  Jairus.    [G.] 

JATRITE,  THE  (nx*n:  6  'laptV;  Alex. 
&  'laeipei :  Jairitcs).  Ira  the  Jairite  was  a 
priest  (|n3,  A.  V.  "  chief  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam. 
XX.  26).  If  "Priest"  is  to  be  taken  here  in  its 
sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Aaron,  in  whose  line  however  no  Jair  is  men- 
tioned. But  this  is  not  imperative  [see  Priest], 
and  he  may  therefore  ha^'e  sprung  from  the  great 
Jair  of  Manasseh,  or  some  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

JAI'RIJS.  1.  ('loeipoy),  a  ruler  of  a  syna- 
gogue, proljably  in  some  town  near  the  western 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  the  father  of  tiie 
maiden  whom  Jesus  restored  to  life  (Matt.  ix.  18  ; 
Mark  v.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  41 ).  The  name  is  probably 
the  (Jrecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jair. 

2.  ("loipoy.)  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Jair,  3.)    [W.T.B.] 


*  This  verse  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  ori-  rendering  is  said  to  be,  "  And  Geshur  and  Aram 
Kinal  conquest  of  llicse  villafjos  by  Jair,  as  the  A.  V.  re-  took  tlic  Havvoth-Jair  from  them,  with  Kcnath  and  her 
presents,  but  rather  to  their  recapture.     The  accurate    daughter-towns,  sixty  cities"  (Bertheau,  Chronik,  16). 
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JA'KAN  Cli^yV  'A/caj/;  Alex.  OiW/x:  Jacnn), 
son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (I  Chr.  i.  42).  The  name  is 
iileiitical  with  that  more  commonly  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Ja.vka>j.     And  see  Akan. 

JA'KEH  (^|?^  and  in  some  MSS.  Ki'^S  which 
is  followed  by  a  ilS.  of  the  Targum  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently  the  reading- 
of  the  Vulgate  where  the  whole  clause  is  rendered 
symbolically — "  Verba  congregantis  tilii  vomentis"). 
The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1,  following  the  authority 
of  the  Targum  and  Syriac,  has  represented  this  :is 
the  proper  name  of  the  lather  of  Agur,  whose 
sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  xxx.,  and  such  is  the 
natural  interpretation.  But  beyond  this  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  existence  of  either  Agur  or  Jakeh. 
Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that 
Jakeh  was  a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical  sig- 
nificance. But  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two  names,  ex- 
plains the  clause,  "  the  words  of  Solomon,  who 
gathered  understanding  and  vomited  it,"  evidently 
having  before  him  the  reading  XpS  which  he  de- 
rived from  Nip,  "  to  vomit."  This  explanation,  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  characterised  by 
elegance  and  truth.  Others,  adopting  the  form 
T\\)\  and  connecting  it  with  nnp^  (or  as  Fiirst  gives 
it,  nnp. ),  yilik' hah,  "obedience,"  apply  it  to 
Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But  these  and  the 
like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If  Jakeh  be  the 
name  of  a  person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
we  know  nothing  more  about  him ;  if  not,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  symbolical  meanings  which  may  be 
extracted  fi'om  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
which  change  with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the 
critic's  point  of  view.  That  the  passage  was  early 
corrupted  is  clear  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX^, 
who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14  in  the  middle  of  ch.  xxiv. 
The  first  clause  they  translate  tous  iixovs  XSyovs 
vie  (po^rjBrjTt,  Koi  Se^dfievos  avrovs  ixeravSei — 
"  My  son,  tear  my  words,  and  having  received  thom, 
repent :"  a  meaning  which  at  first  sight  seems  hard 
to  extract  from  the  Hebrew,  anil  which  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  But  a 
slight  alteration  of  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel- 
points  will,  if  it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the 
LXX.  arrived  at  their  extraordinary  translation. 
They  must  have  read  DK'NI  mp  '•32  11  jn  ni'l 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  last 'word  are  slightlV 
transposed,  in  order  to  account  for  /j.eTav6ei^  In 
support  of  this  alteration  see  Zech.  xi.  5,  where 
•lOK'N^  is  i-endered  fj.frf/xfyovTo.'-  The  Targum 
and  Syriac  point  to  different  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  {die  Sprilche  Salotno's),  unable  to  find 
any  other  explanation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
of  the  text  as  violent  as  it  is  unauthorised.  He 
proposes  to  read  x'f  O  7\r\p)  |3,  "  the  son  of  her 
whose  obedience  is  Massa  •.""  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  way  of  indicating  "  the 
queen  of  Massa."  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
reading  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  nnjp>  (which 
only  occurs  in  the  const,  state  in  two' passages, 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  Prov.  xxx.  17),  to  which" he 
attaches  the  miusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix, 
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'  This  conjecture  incidentally  throws  light  on  the 
LXX.  of  I'rov.  xiv.  15,  epxerai.  eis  fiCTat'oiW.  for 
nCJ'X?  |''2V  which  they  probably  read  D^'N^  {<3\ 
Valcat  guniitinn. 


I  and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the  help  of  an 
elliptical  and  highly  poetical  con.struction,  which  is 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading  of 
the  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theory  Bertheau  yields  a 
coy  assent  ("  nicht  ohno  Zogcrn,"  die  Spr.  Sal. 
Einl.  p.  xviii.)  :  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
biothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the  former 
being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  x.xxi.  1).  NbO 
massa,  "  prophecy  "  or  "  burden,"  is  considered  as 
a  proper  name  and  identical  with  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  30'', 
and  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Dumah.  Tlfis 
district  Hitzig  conjectuies  was  the  same  which  was 
conquered  and  occupied  by  the  500  Siraeonites, 
whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
is  nanated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43.  thev  are  there 
said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites  in  Mount 
Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  country.  That  this 
country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was  king, 
and  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  conquerinsr 
Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  approved  bv 
Bunseu.  But  the  latter,  retaining  the  received  text, 
and  considering  Jakeh  as  a  proper  name,  takes 
N^On,  hammassd,  as  if  it  were  iN^Sn,  ham- 
7nassdt,  a  gentilic  name,  "  the  man  ^  of  Massa," 
supporting  this  by  a  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  where 
P^??'  Dammesek,  is  apparently  used  in  the  same 
manner  {Bibelwerh,  i.  clxxviii.).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  word  in  q'ues- 
tion  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or 
that  the  verse  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not  supported 
by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
and  others.  In  any  case  the  instances  ai-e  not 
analogous.  r\\r_  _^_  ^  n 

JA'KIM  (D''?^ :  "laKiV,  Alex.  'la/cei'^ :  Jacim). 
1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of  priests  in  the  reio-n 
of  David  (1  Chr.  x.xiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  giv^es 
the  name  Eliakim  ('EAiaKeiV).  [Jehoiakib;  Ja- 
caiN.] 

2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Beni-Shimhi  (1  Chr, 
^"-  19)-  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'L0N(P?J:  'laixaiu;  Alex. 'laXdv :  Jalon), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ezi-ah  ;  a  person  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

JAM'BRES.     [See  Jannes  and  Jambres.] 

JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (B.C.  161),  "  the  children  of  Jambri" 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a 
detachment  of  the  Maccabaean  forces  and  to  have 
suffered  reprisals  (1  Mace.  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable:  'la/nlSpi,  Cod.  B;  'la/x^pdi/, 
Cod.  A  ;  alii,  'Afi^poi,  'Afj.$pi  ;  Syr.  Auihrei. 
Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2)  roads  oi  'A/xapalov 
TTOiSes,  and  it  seems  almost  cei-tain  that  the  true 
re;iding  is  'Afipi  {-el),  a  form  which  occui-s  el^^ewhere 
(1  K.  xvi.  22  ;  Joseph.  A)it.  viii.  12,  §5,  'A/naplvos  ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Heb.  nDJ/,  Vulg.  Amri;  1  Chr. 
ix.  4,  'Afj.fipai/j.). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusius,  Alichaelis, 
Grimm,  I  Mace.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 
''~lOi<  ''J3,  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amorites  who 
had  in  early  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba 
(ver.  36)  on  the  borders  of  Iteuben  (Num.  xxi 
••W,  31).  ^'b.  F.  VV.]  ■ 
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JAMES  {'laKw^os:  Jacohm),'^  the  name    of! 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  Jamks  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death  we 
win  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we  know 
of  him  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  All 
else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  Eusebias,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us. 
With  this  single  exception  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  clear  and  sharp.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
founding the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  hero  of  Compostella. 

Of  St.  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
fn-st  hear  of  him  A.D.  '27,  when  he  was  called  to  be 
our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view 
A.D.  44,  when  he  suifered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  together 
the  several  pieces  of  information  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  during  these 
seventeen  years. 

I.  Mis  history. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the 
year  27,  Zebedee,''  a  fisherman,  but  possessed  at 
least  of  competence  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  ou  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probably  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  tishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andiew,  with  whom  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  partnersliip.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been 
ministering  about  six  months,  and  with  whom 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John, 
were-  already  well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  ap- 
peared upon  the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  to  address  the  crowds  that 
flocked  around  him  from  their  boat,  which  was 
lying  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  discourse  being  completed,  and  the  ci-owds  dis- 
persing, Jesus  desired  Simon  to  put  out  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  to  try  another  cast  for  fish. 
Though  reluctant,  Simon  did  as  he  was  desired, 
through  the  awe  which  he  already  enteiiained  for 
One  who,  he  thought,  might  possibly  be  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42),  and  whom  even 
now  he  addressed  as  "  Rabbi"  (eVio'TaTu,  Luke  v. 
5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evangelist  for  'Pa/3;8i). 
Astonished  at  the  success  of  his  draught,  he  beckoned 


»  The  name  itself  will  perhaps  repay  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  As  borne  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  it  was  of  course 
Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the  patriarch  himseif. 
In  the  unchangeable  East  St.  James  is  still  St.  .lacob 
— Mar  Yakoob ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  the 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  series  of 
curious  and  interesting  changes  probahly  unparalleled 
in  any  other  case.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  'laKiu^os, 
with  the  accent  on  tlie  first  syllable ;  to  the  Latins, 
Jacobus,  doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian 
it  is  lacomo  or  Giucomn.  In  Spain  it  assumed  two 
forms,  apparently  of  different  origins  : — layo — in  mo- 
dern Spanish  Diego,  Portuguese,  Tiago — and  Xayme 
or  Jayme,  pronounced  Jlaymc,  with  a  strong  initial 
guttural.  In  France  it  became  Jacques ;  but  another 
form  was  Jame,  which  ajjpcars  in  the  metrical  life  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Garnier  (a.d.  1170-74),  quoted 
in  Robertson's  Becket,  p.  139  nnte.  From  this  last 
the  transition  to  our  James   is  easy.      When  it  first 
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to  his  partners  in  the  other  boat  to  come  and  help 
him  and  his  brother  iu  landing  the  tish  cau'j-ht. 
The  same  amazement  communicated  itself  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Hashed  conviction  on  the  souls 
of  all  the  tour  fishermen.  They  had  doubted  and 
mused  before ;  now  they  believed.  At  His  call  they 
left  all,  and  became,  once  and  for  ever.  His  disciples, 
hereafter  to  catch  men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20)  as  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
natus,  Laidner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  &c. ;  not  as, 
distinct  fi-om  them,  as  supposed  by  Alford,  Gres- 
well,  &c. 

For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2  ;  Mark  iii. 
14  ;  Luke  vi.  13  ;  Acts  i.  1,3).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter : 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it 
comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first ;  and  it  is  plain  tliat  these  four  Apostles 
were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thus 
we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  weie 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jainis's 
daughter  (Mark  v.  37  ;  Luke  viii.  51).  The  same 
three  Apostles  alone  were  pennitted  to  be  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1;  Mark  ix.  2  ; 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  were  allowed 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Matt.  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  xiv, 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  dai-k 
sayings  with  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  Joha  is  twice  described  as 
"  the  brother  of  James  "  (Maik  v.  37  ;  Matt.  x\n. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imj)ly  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  charactei-,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  character  (as  out 
of  eveiy  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 


appeared  in  English,  or  through  what  channel,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Possibly  it  came 
from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a  favourite  one. 
It  exists  in  Wyeliffe's  Bible  (1381).  In  Russia,  and 
in  Germany  and  the  coimtries  more  immediately  re- 
lated thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its  original  form, 
and  accordingly  there  alone  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  James  ;  which  was 
the  case  even  in  mediaeval  Latin,  where  Jacob  and 
I  Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  Its  modern 
dress,  however,  sits  very  lightly  on  the  name  ;  and 
we  see  in  "Jacobite"  and  "Jacobin"  how  ready  it 
is  to  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a  true  Oriental,  reveal  its 
i  original  form.  [G.] 

I  ''  An  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  uncertain  date, 
I  places  the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth  of  St. 
[  James  at  Japhia,  now  Yafa,  near  Nazareth.  Hence 
I  that  village  is  commonly  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  that  district  as  San  Giacomo. 
[Jai'hia.] 
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to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  office  held 
by  them  "  quos  Dominus,  ordinis  seiTandi  causft, 
coeteris  praeposuit,"  as  King  James  1.  has  said 
(Praefat.  Mon.  in  Apol.  pro  fur.  Fid.),  can  scaicely 
be  doubted  (cf.  Eusebius,  ii.  t4). 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [Bo^VXERGEs]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon's  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them  because  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thimder  from  the  cloud  (Je- 
rome), nor  because  "  divina  eorum  praedicatio  mag- 
num quendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrarum 
orbem  datura  erat "  (Vict.  Antioch.),  nor  ais  fie- 
ya\0K-l]pvKas  Kal  deoXoywrdrovs  ('fheoph.~,  but 
it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  de- 
scriptive and  prophetic.  The  "  Kockman  "  had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by 
the  same  title.  Li  the  same  way  the  "  Sons  of 
Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  vmchastened  form 
(Luke  ix.  54;  ilark  x.  37),  and  which,  when 
moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  different 
shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be,  the  first  apostolic 
martyr,  and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  cha- 
racter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria  ;  and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he  "  sent  messengers  before  his 
tace "  into  a  certain  village,  "  to  make  ready  for 
him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.  e.  in  all  probability  to 
announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans, 
with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  refused 
to  receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizim ;  and  in  exasperation  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  the 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  five  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of,"  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezae, 
and  a  few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  the 
verse,  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  is  an  insertion 
without  authority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  in  loc). 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circimistances  of 
his  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  These 
words  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  u]ion 
Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two  sons 
quite  as  tit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Loid  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special  re- 
ference in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that  her 
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two  sons  miglit  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  in  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  according  to  a  Jewish 
form  of  expression <^  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  11,  §9),  that 
they  might  bi  next  to  the  King  in  ihonour.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
X.  35).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  which 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  baptism  of 
sufiijring,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thought  of  future  pie-emiuence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  privi- 
leges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
A.D.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  A.D.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the 
dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  Trachouitis  in  the  year  37,  . 
Galilee  and  Peraea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession 
of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  }-eceived  from  him 
Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovei'eign  was 
at  once  a  supple  statesman  and  a  stern  Jew  (Joseph. 
Ant.  sviii.  6,  §7,  xix.  5-8) :  a  king  with  not  a  few 
grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten 
up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,"  and  "  he  was  exactly  careful  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice"  (_Ant. 
xix.  7,  §3).  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike 
lead  such  a  monarch  "  to  lay  hands"  (not  "  stretch 
foith  his  hands,"  A.  V.  Acts  xii.  1)  "  on  certain  of 
the  church  ;"  and  accordingly,  when  the  passover 
of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jeiiisalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubt- 
less that  if  he  cut  off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  "  and  the 
"  Rockman  "  the  new  sect  would  be  more  tractable 
or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of  James  the 
Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably  had  a  linger- 
ing and  sincere  Vespect.  James  was  ap]>vehended 
first — his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would 
seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter. 
And  "  Herod  the  "king,"  the  historian  simply  tells 
us,  "  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword  "  (Acts  xii.  2).  This  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  death.''  We  may  notice  two  thir.gs 
respecting  it — first,  that  James  is  now  described  as 
the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously  John  had 
been  described  as  the  brother  of  James,  showing 
that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased,  and  that 
of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote:    and    secondly,    tliat   he   perished  not   by 


<=  The  same  form  is  common  throughout  the  East. 
See  Lane's  Arab.  Nights,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  &c. 


558).     Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the  chair  of 
the  Apostle,  a  venerable  relic,   the  age  of  which  is 


d  The  "Teat  Armenian  convent  at  Jerusalem  on  the  |  perhaps  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 
so-called  Mount  Zion  is  dedicated  to  "  St.  James  the  I  (Williams,  560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
son  of  Zebedee."  The  church  of  the  convent,  or  j  believed  to  have  belnnsred  to  "  the  iirst  Bishop  of 
rather  a  small  chapel  on  its  north-east  side,  occupies  Jerusalem,"  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses 
the  traditional  site  of  his  mavtjTdom.  This,  however,  !  the  tradition  would  attach  it. 
can  hardly  be  the  actual  site  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  : 
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stoning,  but  by  the  swnrd.  The  Jewish  law  laid 
down  that  if  seducers  to  sti'aiige  worship  were  few, 
they  should  be  stoned  ;  if  many,  that  they  should 
be  beheaded.  .Either  therefore  Herod  intended  that 
James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  sanguinary 
persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Koman  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  from  preference  (see  Light- 
foot,  in  foe). 

The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which 
was  filled  partly  by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  apostolic  journe}-. 

II.  Chronoloijical  recapitulation. —  In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  the  year  27  James  was  called  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nessed the  Ti-ansfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  fi'om  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  of 
the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting]  him. — Clement  of  Ale.x- 
andria,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Htjpotijposeis,  re- 
lates, concerning  St.  James's  martyrdom,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 
confession  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the  spot:  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore 
hurried  off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter 
begged  St.  James  to  gi'ant  him  forgiveness  ;  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  Peace  be  to  thee!"  and  they  were  beheaded  to- 
gether. This  tradition  is  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(//.  E.  ii.  Q).  There  is  no  internal  evidence  against 
it,  and  the  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  credible,  for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  a.d. 
195,  and  he  states  expressly  that  the  account  was 
given  him  by  those  who  went  before  him. 

P'or  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connexion 
with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary  {in  Fest.  S. 
Jac.  Ap.),  in  which  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  and 
the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he  preached  the 
(lospel  in  Spain,  and  that  his  remains  were  trans- 
lated to  Compostella.  See  also  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Alxlias,  the 
(pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Babji- 
loniae  primi  Episcvpi  ah  Apostolis  constituti,  de 
historia  certaminis  Apostolici,  Libri  decern,  Paris, 
1.566) ;  Isidore  De  vita  et  obitii  SS.  utriusque 
Test.  No.  LXXIII.  (Hagonoae,  1529);  Pope  Cal- 
lixtus  II.'s  Four  Sennons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle 
(Bihl.  Pair.  Magn.  xv.  p.  324)  ;  Mariana,  Dc  ad- 
ventu  Jacohi  Apostoli  Majoris  in  Jlispaniam.  (Col. 
Agripp.  1609);  Baronius,  Martyrologium  Roma- 
mim  ad  Jul.  '25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1 589 ) ;  Bollandus, 
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Acta  Sanctorum  ad  Jul.  25,  tom.  vi.  pp.  1-124 
(Antwerp,  1729);  Estius,  Comm.  in  Act.  Ap.  c. 
xii. ;  Annot.  in  difficiliora  loca  S.  Script.  (Col. 
Agripp.  1622);  Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  sercir 
a  r Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  siecles, 
tom.  i.  p.  899  (Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no 
shadow  of  foundation  for  any  of  the  legends  here 
referred  to  we  pass  them  by  without  fuithcr  notice. 
Even  Baronius  shows  himself  ashamed  of  them  ; 
Estius  gives  them  up  as  hopeless;  and  Tillemont 
rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  his  position 
would  allow  him  to  show.  Epiphanius,  without 
giving  or  probably  having  any  authority  for  or 
against  his  statement,  reports  that  St.  James  died 
unmarried  (S.  Epiph.  Adv.  Ilaer.  ii.  4,  p.  491, 
Paris,  1622),  and  that,  like  his  namesake,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  Nazarite  (iljid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  James  the  Son  of  Alphaeus.  Matt.  x. 
3  ;  Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Matt, 
xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3  ;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  ]\Iary,  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little,  Mark 
XV.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude.     Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude.  Luke 
vi.  16;   Acts  i.  13. 

7.  James.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  7;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  for  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nos.  3.  and  7.  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  'louSas  'laKiL^ov,  Judas 
the  brother,  rather  than  the  son  of  James,  we  may 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  And  that 
we  may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were 
needed,  by  Winer  {Grammar  of  the  fdioms  of  the 
N.  2\,  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New 
York,  1850,  §§lxvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hanlein  {TIandb. 
der  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  Netten  Test.,  Er- 
langen,  1809),  by  AniauJ  {Recherches  Critiques 
sur  I'Epitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because 
we  know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a 
brother  named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4.  with  3.  because  we  know 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Joses, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  there  i-emain  two  only,  James  the  son  ot 
Alphaeus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them  ? 
This  requires  a  longer  consideration. 

I.  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Jlary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the 
wiie  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"  ]\Iary  the  wife  of  Clopas"  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  peison  as  "  his  mother's  sister " 
(Kitto,  Lange,  Davidson),  but  the  Greek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  Ka\.  By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii. 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3  we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses, 
with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon, 
and  at  least  three  {nraffai)  sisters,  were  living  with 
the  Vii-gin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to 
Luke  vi^  16  and  Acts  i.  13  we  find  that  there  were 
two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
Apostles.     It  would  cerfciinly  bo  natural  to  think 
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that  we  had  here  but  one  family  of  four  brothers 
and  three  or  more  sisters,  the  children  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mavj. 
There  are  ditliculties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion.  For,  1.  the  four  brethren  in  ^Matt. 
xiii.  55  are  described  as  the  brothers  {a5e\(po\j  of 
Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins  ;  2.  they  are  found  livmg 
as  at  their  home  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their  aunt,  their  mother 
being,  as  we  know,  still  alive;  3.  the  James  of 
Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son  not  of  Clopas, 
but  of  Alphaeus;  4.  the  "brethren  of  the  Lord" 
(who  are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon) 
appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apostolic  band  by 
their  declared  unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John  vii. 
3-5)  and  by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the 
disciples  by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48  ;  Mark 
iii.  63  ;  John  ii.  12  ;  Acts  i.  14)  ;  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Lord's  brethren  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles;  6.  Mary  is  designated  as 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  whereas  she  would  have 
been  called  mother  of  James  and  Jude,  had  James 
and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and  Joses  not  an  Apostle 
(JIatt.  xxvii.  46). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  family 
of  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon. 
The  following  answers  may  be  given  : — 

Objection  1. — "  They  are  called  brethren."  It  is 
a  sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  ai'e  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  most  simple  and  literal  acceptation  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule.  When  greater 
ditliculties  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it  more 
liberally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  interpret 
more  liberally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the  ordinary 
and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Now  it  is  clearly 
not  necessary  to  understand  a5eX(po\  as  "  brothers  " 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  need  not 
mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX.  Gen.  xiii.  8, 
xiv.  14,  XX.  12,  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23;  Lev.  xxv.  48  ; 
Deut.  ii.  8;  Job  xix.  13,  xiii.  11;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §47  ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  20  :  Plat.  Phaed.  57,  Crit. 
16;  see  also  Cic.  ad  Ait.  15;  Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
38;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  10,  §34;  comp.  Suicer  and 
Schleusner  in  voc.').  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren  ? 
On  the  contrar}'',  such  a  translation  appeal's  to  pro- 
duce very  grave  difficulties.  For,  tirst,  it  intro- 
duces two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  beai'ing  the 
same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  anything  to  show 
which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which  his  cousin ; 
and  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  between 
three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypotheses  as  to  the 
parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon.  There  are  three  such  hypotheses : — (a.) 
The  Flastern  hypothesis,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  This  notion  originated 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  462,  E.  ed.  Delarue),  and 
was  adopted  by  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St. 
Ambiose,  and  handed  on  to  the  later  Greek  Chmch 
(Epiph.  Haer.  xxvii.  Op.  tom.  iii.  p.  115;  Hil.  in 
Matt,  i.,  St.  Anibr.  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  260,  Ed.  Ben.). 
(6.)  The  Helvidian  hypothesis,  put  forward  at  first 
by  Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  Germany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that  Jamas,  Joses,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  body  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  ;  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name  :  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  LorTs  recommending  His  mother  to  the 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome,  Op. 
tom.  ii.  p.  10)  ;  for  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  though 
with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers  (Blom.  Disp.  Theol.  p, 
67,  Lugd.  Bat.;  Neander,  Planting,  &c.,  iv.  1), 
Jesus  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief  was 
only  to  continue  for  a  few  days.  That  the  irpcorj- 
roKos  vTos  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  eus  ou  ere/ce  of 
Matt.  i.  26,  imply  the  birth  of  after  children,  is  not 
now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i. 
304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis  may  be 
passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  made  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Clopas 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother  (Theoph.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Op.  tom. 
i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764). 

Objection  2. — "  The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  the 
Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas, 
tlie  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aimt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  some 
time  between  A.D.  8  and  A.D.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  (We  need  not  pause 
here  to  prove  that  the  Cleophas  of  Luke  xxiv.  is  an 
entirely  different  person  and  name  from  Clopas.) 
What  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  two 
widowed  sisters  should  have  lived  together,  the 
more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was 
often  taken  from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties  ? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that  two  families 
of  first  cousins  thus  living  together  should  be  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ?  It  is 
noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  nowhere  called  the 
mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objection  3. — "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the  (ilreek 
language  in  two  different  but  ordinary  and  recog- 
nized ways,  from  the  Aramaic  NS?n  or  >'^^a/- 

(See  Mill,  Accomits  of  Our  Lord's  Brethren  vindi- 
cated, &c.,  p.  236,  who  compares  the  two  foiTns 
Clovis  and  Aloysius  ;   Arnaud,  Recherches,  &'c.) 

Objection  4. — Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii.  5, 
compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  [Pro/eg.  to  Ep.  of  James,  G.  T.  iv.  88,  and 
Comm.  in  foe).  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
"  the  crowning  difficulty"  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  difficulties 
are  not  too  formidable  to  be  overcome.  Many  of 
the  disciples  having  left  Jesus,  St.  Peter  bursts  out 
in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm  expression 
of  faith  and  love  ;  and  after  that — very  likely  (see 
Greswell's  Harmony)  full  six  months  afterwai'ds — 
the  Evangelist  states  that  "  neither  did  His  brethren 
beheve  on  Him."  Does  it  follow  from  hence  that 
all  His  brethren  disbelieved  ?  Let  us  compare  other 
passages  in  Scripture.  St.  JIatthew  and  St.  Jlaik 
state  that  the  thieves  railed  on  our  Lord  upon  the 
Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  disbelieve  St.  Luke, 
who  savs  that  one  of  the  thieves  was  penitent,  and 
did  not  rail?  (Luke  xxiii.  39,  40).  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John  say  that  the  soldiers  otPered  vinegar.     Are 
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we  to  believe  that  all  did  so  ?  or,  as  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  only  one  did  it?  (Luke  xxiii. 
36  ;  John  xix.  29 ;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48). 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  "  his  disciples "  had 
mdignation  when  Mary  poured  the  ointment  on 
the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to  suppose  this  true  of 
all  ?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
according  to  John  xii.  4  and  Mark  xiv.  4?  It  is 
not  at  ail  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  John  is  here 
speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon,  and 
the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32, 
where  it  is  reported  to  Him  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren,  designated  by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21)  as 
oi  Trap'  avTov,  were  standing  without.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles 
though  they  were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before 
by  the  warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that 
feeling  of  unfaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps 
moved  St.  John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 
make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  (see  Grotius  in 
foe,  and  Lardner,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With 
regard  to  John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that 
"  his  brethren"  are  no  more  excluded  from  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  first  passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in 
the  second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel  with  them, 
than  "  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter 
from  the  Apostolic  band. 

Objection  .5. — "  If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles." 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6. — That  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  ]\Iary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jude, 
if  James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  appears  to  Dr.  Da- 
vidson (Introd.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  295,  London,  1851) 
and  to  Dean  Alford  (Prol.  to  Ep.  of  Jmnes,  G.  T., 
iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no  impro- 
bal)ility  in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James. 

II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
which  most  naturallv  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Hoh' 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  We 
have  also  argued  that  the  six  main  objections  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogether  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  difficulties  than  that 
under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point  out  some 
further  confirmations  of  our  original  hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  tiiat  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  whicli  the  name  of  James  twice 
occurreJ,  with  its  distinguishing  patronymic,  should 
describe  one  of  the  last  persons  on  his  list  as  brother 
to  "James,"  without  any  further  designation  to 
distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the  .Tames  whom 
he  had  just  before  named.  The  James  whom  be 
had  just  before  named  is  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  the 
person  designated  by  his  relationship  to  him  is  Judo. 
We  have  reason  therefore  for  regarding  .Jude  as  the 
brother  of  the  son  of  Alpliaeus  ;  on  other  grounds 
(Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3)  we  have  reason  ibr 
regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord  :  therefore 
we  have  reason  for  regarding  the  son  of  Alphaeus  as 
tlie  brother  of  the  Lord. 
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2.  It  would  bo  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  his 
Gospel  and  down  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  narrated 
the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of  Zebedee) , 
should  go  on  in  the  same  and  following  chapters  to 
speak  of  "  James,"  meaning  thereby  not  tlie  other 
James,  with  whom  alone  his  readers  are  acquainted, 
but  a  diilerent  James  not  yet  mentioned  by  him. 
Alford's  example  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  {Froleg. 
to  tho  Ep.  of  James,  p.  89)  is  in  no  manner  of 
way  to  the  point,  except  as  a  contrast.  St.  Luke 
introduces  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
after  recounting  the  death  of  Stephen  his  colleague, 
continues  the  history  of  the  same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercising  great  authority  among,  or  even  over, 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18);  and  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
and  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
with  them  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  Apostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a  believer  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Gal.  i.  19),  "  Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother" 
("'EiTepov  Se  tSiv  avoffr6Xoov  ovk  flSov  fl  fir] 
^idKui^ou  rhv  aSiXdphv  tov  Kvpiov.)  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  was  an  Apostle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  effect,  for  it  is  possible 
that  a.T0(rT6\ctii'  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defence 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  viz.  that  he  had 
received  his  commission  from  God,  and  not  from 
the  Twelve  (see  Thorndike,  i.  p.  5,  Oxf.  1844).  And 
again,  ei  yurj  may  qualify  the  whole  sentence,  and 
n(it  only  the  word  airocTTSXaiv  (Mayerdorfl",  Hist, 
krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Pctrin.  Schr.  p.  52,  Hamb. 
1833  ;  Neander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Alford).  Still 
this  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  fl  /tr) 
follows  'irepov  (Schneckenburger,  Achwt.  nd  Epist. 
Jac.  perpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1832:  see  also  Winer, 
Grammatik.  5th  ed.,  p.  647,  and  Meyer,  comm.  in 
loc.')  ;  and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  include 
St.  James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather 
have  expected  the  singular  atrdaToKov  than  the 
plural  Twv  cnro(TT6\ot>v  (Arnaud,  T'echerchcs,  &c.). 
The  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appear  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increased 
by  several  degrees.  St.  Luke  there  asserts  that 
Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  the  Apostles,  irph^  tovs 
a-KoffroXovs.  St.  Paul,  a.s  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  -Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  brouglit  Paul.  Of 
course,  it  mdy  be  said  here  also  that  aivStrruXoi  is 
used  in  its  lax  sense  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James  the  Little. 

III.  We  must  now  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writei's.  Here,  as  among  modern  wiitei's,  we  find 
tlie  same  three  hypotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  : — 
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For  the  identity  of  James  the  Lord's  brother  with 
James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  we  find 
Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  contemporaiy  of  the  Apostles 
(see  Routh,  Reliq.  Sacr.  i.  16,  43,  230,  Oxon, 
1846)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Hypotyposcis, 
Bk.  vii.  apud  Euseb.  If.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Chrysostom 
(in  Gal.  i.  19). 

Parallel  with  this  o])inion  there  existed  another 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocr^-phal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
in  Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thilo,  Cod.  AjMcr.  tom.  i.  p.  228  ; 
Const.  Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius 
{Gornm.  in  Esai.  xvii.  P>;  H.  E.  i.  12,  ii.  1). 
Perhaps  it  is  Origen 's  opinion  (see  Comm.  in  Jo/i. 
ii.  12).  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, we  have  already  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
same  side.  So  are  Victorinus  (Vict.  Phil,  in  Gal. 
apud  Maii  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  Romae,  1828)  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  844,  D.  ed.  Par. 
1618),  and  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  identity 
of  the  two  was  maintained ;  and  being  warmly 
defended  bj'  St.  Jerome  {in  Matt.  xii.  49j,  and 
supported  by  St.  Augustine  (Contra  Faust,  xxii. 
35,  &c.),  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it 
was  put  foi-ward  by  Bonosus  in  JMacedonia,  and 
by  Helvidius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  as  an  opinion 
which  seemed  to  them  conformable  with  Scrip- 
ture. Their  followers  were  called  Antidicoma- 
riauites.  The  fact  of  their  having  a  name  given 
them  shows  that  their  numbers  must  have  been 
considerable ;  they  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  centuiy. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Lardner,  vi.  495, 
Lond.  1788;  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  i.  350, 
Oxf.  1844,  and  On  the  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224, 
Oxf.  1833;  Thomdike,  i.  5,  Oxf.  1844;  Home's 
Introd.  to  H.  8.  iv.  427,  Lond.  1834,  &c.  On 
the  same  side  are  Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe, 
Baumgarten,  Semler,  Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Guericke,  Schneckenburger,  Meier,  Steiger, 
Gieseler,  Theile,  Lange.  Tavlor  (OjO.  tom.  v.  p.  20, 
Lond.  1849),  Wilson  (Op.  torn.  vi.  p.  673,  Oxf. 
1859),  Cave  [Life  of  St.  James)  maintain  the 
second  hypothesis,  with  Yossius,  Basnage,  Valesius, 
&c.  The  third  is  held  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Mr.  N.  T. 
vol.  iii.)  and  by  Dean  Alford  (Greek  Test.  iv.  87).^ 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Di\  Mill's 
Accounts  of  our  Lord's  brethren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1843;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to;  Lange's 
Article  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklopddie  fiir  pro- 
testantische  Thcolorjie  und  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856  ; 
Neander's  Fflitnzung  imd  Leitumj ;  Schnecken- 
burger's  Annotatio  ad  Epist  Jac.  perpetua,  Stutt- 
gaii;,  1832 ;  Amaud's  Recherches  Critiques  sur 
i'Epitre  de  Jiale,  Strasbourg,  1851  ;  Schaffs  Bas 
Verhaltniss  des  Jacobus  Bruders  des  Herrn  und 
Jacobus  Alph'di,  Berlin,  1842  ;   Gabler's  De  Ja- 
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«  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  "  Brethren  of 
our  Lord  "  takes  a  different  view  from  the  one  given 
above  (see  p.  231). 


co6o,    epistolae    eidem   ascriptae  auctori,   Altorf, 

1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord  we  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  the  Lord's  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  and 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  him,  we  should  have 
nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after  the 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year  44,  or 
at  least,  till  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jenasalem  after 
his  conversion,  in  the  year  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each  of 
the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity  of 
the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas),  we  should  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  a  mother  named  Mary,  who  was  the  sister 
of  the  V^irgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
THE  BROTHER  OF  THE  LoRD. — Of  James'  father 
NQp'^'  rendered  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Al- 
phaeus ('A\(pa7os),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas  (KAw- 
Tras),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  man-ied  Mary, 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  JIary,  and  had  by  her  four 
sons  and  three  or  more  daughters.''  He  appears  to 
have  died  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would  seem  that  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  herself,  and  in  poor 
circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally 
at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55),  but  sometimes  also  at 
Capernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Jerusalem  (Acts 
i.  14).  It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as 
they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the 
Lord  were  older  than  Himself;  as  on  one  occasion  we 
find  them,  with  His  mother,  indignantly  declaiing 
that  He  was  beside  Himself,  and  going  out  to  "  lay 
hold  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him  to  moderate  His  zeal 
in  preaching,  at  least  sufficiently  "  to  eat  bread  " 
(Mm-k  iii.  20,  21,  31).  This  looks  like  the  con- 
duct of  elders  towards  one  younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the 
Apostolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the 
four  lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of 
himself,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads 
the  second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew ;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2).  The  fact  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  ('lovSas  'laKiaffov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  lii-rely  (though  far  from  impossible) 
that  James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers 
and  sistei's,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  tiying  "  to  lay 
hold  on  "  Jesus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear 
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(Mark  iii.  21)  ;  and  it  is  likely,  thougli  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  aud  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  on  Him"  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
tbity  days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7) ;  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
tor  the  pui-pose  of  st)engthening  him  for  the  high 
position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  Himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appe;irance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension  ;  after  which 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  'I'hi-ee 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  sutiered  at  his  hands,  and  feaied  to  have  any- 
tlfing  to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
far  liigher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27;  Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and  by  their  au- 
thority he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we 
find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  from 
hencefortli  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
depai'tment  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had 
been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
to  pi'eside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  im- 
poitant  centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after  history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical 
writers.  Thus  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  re- 
leased fi-om  prison,  he  desires  that  information  of 
his  escape  may  be  given  to  "  James,  and  to  the 
brethren"  (Acts  xii.  17).  In  the  year  49  he  pre- 
sides at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  delivers  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  expression  Sih 
iycio  KplvQ)  (Acts  XV.  1 3,  19  ;  see  St.  Chrys.  in  loc). 
In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in  the  year  51,  on  his 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognises  James 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with 
Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  places  his  name 
before  them  both.  Shortly  afterwards  it  is  "  certain 
who  came  from  .Tames,"  that  is,  from  the  mother- 
church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its 
Bishop,  who  lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  An- 
tioch.  And  in  the  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit 
to  JsBies  in  the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after 
having  been  previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day 
l<efore  by  the  brethren  in  an  unofficial  manner  (Acts 
xxi.  18). 
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Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity to  the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  foiTnally 
appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, as  reported  by  Epiphanius  {Haeres.  Ixxviii.)  ; 
Chrysostom  (Hoin.  xi.  in  1  Cor.  vii.)  ;  Proclus  of 
Constautinople  (^De  Trad.  Div.  Liturg.') ;  and 
Photius  {Ep.  157)  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says 
elsewhere  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Apostles 
{//.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate  (Hypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vi.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to 
it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious. 
The  same  Clement  reports  that  the  Lord,  after  His 
resurrection,  delivered  the  gift  of  knowledge  to 
James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  James  was  held.  But  the  author  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus  (i.  e.  Joseph),  a 
Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  His  nairative  gives  us  such 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Churcli 
of  Jerusalem  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in 
his  own  words : — 

Tradition  respecting  James,  as  given  by  Ilege- 
sippns. — "  With  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Church — 
that  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  from  the 
time  of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were 
many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong 
drink,  nor  did  he  eat  animal  food  ;  a  razor  came 
not  upon  his  head;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  with 
oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath.  He  alone  might  go 
into  the  holy  place;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes, 
but  linen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  temple, 
and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees, 
praying  for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
knees  grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  translated  hard'] 
like  a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness 
he  was  called  '  Just,'  and  '  Oblias,'  which  means 
in  Greek  '  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  '  right- 
eousness,' as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some 
of  the  seven  sects  then  that  I  have  mentioned  en- 
quired of  him,  '  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus?'  And 
he  said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore 
some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the 
forementioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resunec- 
tion,  nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recom- 
pense every  man  according  to  his  works ;  but  all 
who  became  believers  believed  through  James. 
When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  saying,  '  There  is  a  risk  that  the 
whole  people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.' 
They  came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said, 
'  We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they  have  gone 
astray  after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Pass- 
over concerning  Jesus:  lor  we  all  give  heed  to  thee, 
for  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou 
art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Per- 
suade tlie  people  therefore  not  to  go  astiay  about 
Jesus,  for  the  whole  j)eople  and  all  of  us  give  heed 
to  thee.     Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  temple. 
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thnt  thou  mayest  be  visible,  aiid  that  thy  words 
may  be  heard  by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the  tribes 
and  even  the  Gentiles  are  come  together  for  the 
Passover.'  Therefore  the  tbiementioned  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  *  O  Just  one,  to 
whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the 
people  are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  cru- 
ciKcd,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus?'  And  he 
answered  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Why  ask  ye  me  about 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the 
right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Ho- 
sannah  to  the  Son  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  '  We  have 
done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to 
Jesus ;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him  down, 
that  they  may  be  teriified,  and  not  believe  on  him.' 
And  they  cried  out,  saying,  '  Oh !  oh !  even  the 
Just  is  gone  astray.'  And  they  fulfilled  that  which 
is  written  in  Isaiah,  '  Let  us  take  away  the  just 
man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went 
up  therefore,  and  threw  down  the  Just  one,  and 
said  to  one  another,  '  Let  us  stone  James  the 
Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was 
not  killed  by  the  fall  ;  but  he  turned  round,  and 
knelt  down,  and  cried,  '■  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God 
Father,  foi'give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  And  whilst  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of 
the  priests,  of  the  .sons  of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the 
Kcchabite?  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  pi-ophet  bears  tes- 
timony, cried  out  and  said,  '  Stop !  What  are  you 
about  ?  The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you  !'  Then 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with 
which  he  pressed  the  clothes,  and  brought  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so  he  bore  his 
witness.  And  thej'  buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the 
temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple. 
This  man  was  a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Ves- 
pasian commenced  the  siege"  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and 
Eouth,  Bet.  Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846). 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Kouth's  Reliquiae  Sacrae 
(vol.  i.  p.  228),  and  to  Canon  Stanley's  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  .319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  hfe  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
any  modern  words  could  pictme  him.  We  see 
him,  a  married  man  perhaps  (1  Cor.  ix.  .5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
lighteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  .37),  serving  the  Lord  in 
the  temple  "  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless 
indeed  we  argue  from,  this  that  Clopa-s  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  argu- 
ment for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very  type 
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8  The  monument— part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Jehoshapbat,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was  killed,  which 
the  narrative  of  Hegesippus  would  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  under  the  south-cast  corner  of  the  wall  of 
the  Haram,  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  [En-kogel.]  It  can- 
not at  any  rate  be  said  to  stand  "  by  the  Temple."    The 


of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be. .  If 
any  man  could  have  converted  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

Josephur'  narrative  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  different.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Anauus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  "  brought  before  it  James  the  bro- 
ther of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some  others, 
and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned."  But  if  we  are 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  Hegesippus, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not  actually  stoned 
on  this  occasion.  The  historian  adds  that  the 
better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked  what  was  done, 
and  complained  of  Ananus  to  Agrippa  and  Albi- 
nus, whereupon  Albinus  threatened  to  punish  him 
for  having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his 
consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high- 
priesthood  {Ant.  XX.  9).  The  woids  "brother  of 
him  who  is  called  Christ,"  are  judged  by  Le  Clerc, 
Lardner,  &c.,  to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  ( Haeres.  xxix. 
4,  and  Ixxviii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  foiTner  wife,  and  cal- 
culates that  he  must  have  been  96  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as  he 
says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  ireVaA.oj'  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
piobably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Folycr. 
apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  24.  But  see  Cotta,  De  lam. 
pont.  App.  Joan.  Jac.  et  MarCi,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  01ives,g  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zachai'ias  and 
Simeon  {De  glor.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his  time ;  on 
which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  {Exc.  xi.  ad  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Burton). 

We  must  add  a  strange  Talmudic  legend,  which 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  the 
Midrash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  R.  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  seipent ;  and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera  ; 
but  R.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying,  '  That  is  not 
allowed  thee,  son  of  Dama.'  He  answered,  '  Suffer 
me,  and  I  will  produce  an  authority  against  thee 
that  it  is  lawful ;'  but  he  could  not  produce  the  au- 
thority before  he  expired.  And  what  was  the 
authority? — This:  'Which  if  a  man  do,  he  sliall 
live  in  them'  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  shall  die  in  them."  The  son  of  Pandera 
is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given  to 
our  Lord,  when  representing  Him  as  a  magician. 
The  sarne  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  (Haeres. 


tradition  about  the  monument  in  question  is  that  St. 
James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture  of  Christ, 
and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing,  until  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(See  Quarcsmius,  &c.,  quoted  in  Tobler,  Siloah,  &c., 
299.)  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  JIaundcville  (a.d.  1320  :  see  Earhj  Trav. 
17  0).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called  the 
"  Church  of  St.  James." 
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Ixxviii.)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  (Z>e  Fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
father of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Virgin 
Jlary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Gahlee)  with  James  the  Just, 
see  Mill  {Historic.  Criticism  of  the  Gospel,  p.  318, 
Camb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spmious 
(Orig..  jw  Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23j. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
James  in  Heb.  xiii.  7  (see Theodoret  in  loc),  which 
would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus  was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63  (Lard- 
ner,  Peai'son,  Mill,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont). 
There  is  nothing  to  lis  the  date  of  his  martyrdom 
as  naiTated  by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have 
been  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be- 
tween 70  and  80  vears  old.'»  [F.  M.] 
JAMES,  THE  GENEKAL  EPISTLE  OF. 
I.  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicity. — In  the  third 
book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  makes 
his  well-known  di'S'ision  of  the  books,  or  pretended 
books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four  classes. 
Under  the  head  of  dixoKoyovfieva  he  places  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  class  of  wriKeyS/jieva  he  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Amongst 
the  v6da  he  enumerates  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,    the    Doctiine  of  the    Apostles,    the 

Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  alpeTiKo.  consist  of 
the  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  ]\Iatthias,  and  others, 

the  Acte  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others.     The  avri- 

Key6fj.€va,  amongst  which  he  places  the  Epistle  of 

St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yvdipiixa.  'dixais  rols  ttoX- 

Kots,  whether  the  expression  means  that  they  were 

acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they  were  known  to, 

the  majority  {H.  E.  iii.  25).     Elsewhere  he  refers 

the   Epistle  to   the  class  of  vida,  for  this  is  the 

meaning  of  voOeverai  fief,  which  was  apparently 

misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome   (Be    Vir.   Illust.) ; 

but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 

most  churches  as  genuine   {H.-E.  ii.  23),  and  as 

such  accepts  it  himself.     This  then  was  the  state 

of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  ;  the  Epistle 

was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writing  of 

James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  by  the  majority, 

but  not  universally.  Origen  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony as  Eusebius  (tom.  iv.  p.  306),  and  probably 

like  him,  himself  accepted  the   Epistle  as  genuine 

(tom.  iv.  p.  535,  &c.).     It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 

version,  and  appears  to  be  refeired  to  by  Clement 

of  Rome  {ad  Cor.  x.),  Hermas  (lib.  ii.,  Mand.  xii. 

5),  Irenacus  {Adv.  Haeres.   16,2),  and  is  quoted 

by  almost  all  the  Fathei-s  of  the  4th  century,  e.  g. 

Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius, 

Chrysostom  (see  Davidson,  Intr.  to  N.  T.,  iii.  p. 

338).     In  397  the  Council  of  Carthage  accepted  it 

as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 

fui-ther  question  of  its  genuinene'^s  on  the  score  of 

external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again 

^  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Jacobite  — do  not  derive  their  title  from  St.  James,  but  from 
churches  of  tlie  East — consisting  of  the  Armenians,  a  later  person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
the  Copts,  and  otlier  Wonopliysile  or  F.utychian  bodies  ,  who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  588. 
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raised,  and  now  upon  the  giotmd  of  internal  evi- 
dence. Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Luther  and  the  ]\Iagdeburg  Centariators  among 
Protestants,  all  objected  to  it.  Luther  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  his  expression  that  it  was  "  a  right 
strawy  Epistle,"  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
after  that  expression  had  been  two  years  before  the 
world.  The  chief  objection  on  internal  grounds  is 
a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  concerning 
which  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarks.  At 
present  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  non-universal  reception  of  the  Epistle  in  the 
Early  Church,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  only 
for  Jewish  believers,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  to 
circulate  widely  among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose 
spiritual  necessities  it  was  primarily  not  adapted ; 
and  that  the  objection  on  internal  gi'ounds  proves 
nothing  except  against  the  objectors,  for  it  really 
rests  on  a  mistake. 

II.  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Syriac  version  ;  or  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson's  view  {Int. 
to  iV.  T.  iii.  p.  312)  ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion  (see  Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  23  ;  Alford,  G.  T.  iv.  p.  28)  ;  or  an  unknown 
James  (Luther).  The  likelihood  of  this  last  hypo- 
thesis faUs  to  the  giound  when  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  the  Epistle  is  admitted.  James  the  son 
of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written  it,  because  the 
date  of  his  death,  only  seven  years  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  does  not  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Jewish  Christians, 
eV  T^  Siaa-KopS.  Internal  evidence  (see  Stanley, 
Apost.  Age,  p.  292)  points  unmistakeably  to  James 
the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  iden- 
tified James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  residing  at  Je- 
rusalem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addressed  this 
Epistle;  not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Lardner, 
Macknight,  Hug,  &c.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Christ,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  i.  1,  ii.  1,  ii.  7, 
V.  7.  The  rich  men  of  v.  1 ,  may  be  the  unbelieving 
Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is  usual  for 
an  orator  to  denounce  in  the  second  person.  It  was 
written  fi'om  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desue  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstniotion  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26  (Wiesinger),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction -of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by 
Schneckenburger,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Davidson, 
Stanley,  and.  Alford  ;  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
I'^pistle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion 
to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognised. 
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HI.  Its  object. — The  main  object  ol'  the  Ejiistlu 
is  not  to  teach  doctrine  but  to  inipiove  morality. 
St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  T. ;  not  iu 
such  sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  maintainer  and  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  yet  mainly  in  this  Epistle  a  moral  teacher. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic 
of  the  Kpistle.      Some  commentators  and  writers 
see  iu  St.  .lames  a  man  who  had  not  realised  the 
essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
but  was  in  a  ti-ansition  state,  halt-Jew  and  half- 
Christian.     Schneckenburger    thinks    that    Chris- 
tianity had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life.    Kean- 
der  is  of  much  the  same  opinion  {Pjianzung  und 
Leitu,n(j,f.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may  perhaps  ^ 
be  traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford.  But  theie  i 
is  another  and  much  moie  natural  way  of  account- 
ino-  for  the  fact.     St.  James  was  writing    for  a 
special    class   of    persons,    and    knew    what    that 
class     especially    needed ;     and    therefore,    under  ! 
the  guidance   of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  in-  1 
structions  to  their  capacities  and  wants.     Those  for  | 
whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jewish  j 
Christians    whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.     St.  ; 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what  I 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  fearing  that  his  flock  might  share  in  them,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con-  [ 
tagion  tiom  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did 
in  part,  suffer.     This   was  his  main  object ;    but  | 
there  is  another  closely  connected  with  it.    As  Chris- 
tians, his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  they 
did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  become  them.     Here  then  are  the  two  objects  of 
the  Epistle — 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as 
Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to  console  and  exhoit 
tliem  under  the  sufterings  to  which  as  Christians  tliey 
were  most  ex-posed.     The  warnings  and  consolations 
are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does  not  seem  to 
have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay  or  a 
letter  of  which    he   had  previously  ananged  the 
heads  ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have 
poured  out  what  was  ujipermost  in  his  thoughts, 
or  closest  to  his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect 
his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across  from  subject 
to  subject.     While,  in  the  purity  of  his  Greek  and 
the  vigour  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, in  the   abruptness   of  his  transitions   and 
the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style  we  may  trace 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who  disarmed 
Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds  and  by 
exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesipp. 
apud  Euseh.  iii.  20). 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
are — Formalism,  which  made  the  service  ( Qp-qaK^ia) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  Active  Love  and  Purity  (see  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection,  Aph.  23  ;  note  also  Active  Love 
=  Bp.  Butler's  "  Benevolence,"  and  Purity  =:  Bp. 
Butler's  "  Temperance")  ;  Fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  Jerusalem 
to  pieces  (i.  20) ;  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i.  13)  ;  Meanness,  which  crouched  before 
the  rich  (ii.  2)  ;  Falsehood,  which  had  made  words 
and  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12)  ;  Partizanship  (iii. 
14);  Evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  Boasting  (iv.  16); 
Oppression  (v.  4).  The  gre;it  lesson  which  he 
teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is  Patience — Patience 
in  trial  (i.  2)  ;  Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25)  ; 
Patience  under  provocations  (iii.  17)  ;  Patience  under 
oppression  (v.  7) ;   Patience  under  pereecution  (v. 
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lO):  and  the  ground  of  their  Patience  is,  that  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord  dravveth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  'i'lieie  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a.)  ii.  14-20,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justiti- 
ciition  by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v.  14, 15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  tor  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction. 

(a)  Justification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but  of 
God,  both  the  phrases  "  Justitication  by  Faith  "  and 
"  Justification  by  Works  "  are  inexact.    Justification 
must  either  be  by  Grace,  or  of  Reward.     Therefore 
our  question  is.  Did  or  did  not  St.  James  hold  Justifi- 
aition  by  Grace  ?     If  he  did,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostles.     Kow  there  is  not  one 
word  in  St.  James  to  the  effect  that  a  man  can 
earn  his  justification  by  works  ;  and  this  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  Justifica- 
tion of  Reward.     Still   St.  Paul  does  use  the  ex- 
pression "Justified  by  faith"  (Ptom.  v.  1),  and  St 
James  the  expression,  "Justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only."     And  here  is  an  apparent  opposition. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.     St.  Paul  was  opposing  the 
Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance 
by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Slosaic 
law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.    In  op- 
position to  these,  St.  Paul  lays   down   the  gi'eat 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be   earned  by    man 
at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
!  appropriated  by  each  individual,  and  made  his  own 
j  by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  w;is  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that 
!  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  iu  all ;  that  god- 
liness was  not  necessary,   so  that  the  belief  was 
coiTect.     This  piesumptnous  confidence  had  trans- 
ferred  itself,  with  perhaps  doable   force,    to   the 
I  Christianized  Jews.     They  had  said,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
I  and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  Father's 
will.     They    had  recognised   the    Messiah:    what 
more  was  wanted  ?     They  had  faith :  what  more 
was   required   of  them?     It   is  plain    that   their 
"  fiiith "   was  a  totally  ditferent   thing  tj-om  the 
"  faith  "  of  St.  Paul.     St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and 
again  that  his  "  faith"  is  a  "  faith  that  worketh  by 
love  ;"  but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  "  faith" 
which  St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  reason 
why  he  attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by 
love,  but  was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  intlu- 
encing  the  heart,  a  faith  such  as  de\nls  can  have, 
and  tremble.     St.  James  tells  us  that  ''fides  infor- 
mis  "  is  not  sutficient  on  the  part  of  niiui  for  Justi- 
fication ;  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "fides  formata " 
is  sufficient :  and  the  reason  why  fides  informis  will 
not  justify  us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it 
lacks  that  special  quality,  the  addition  of  which 
constitutes  it  fides  foi-mata.     See  on  this  subject 
Bull's  Harmonia  Apostulica  et  Examen  Censurae  ; 
Taylor's  Sermon  on  "  Faith  working  by  Love,"  vol. 
viii.  p.  284,  Lond.  1850 ;   and,  as  a  corrective  of 
Bull's  view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.  v.  vi. 
(6)  With  respect  to  v.  14,  15,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that   the   ceremony   of  Extreme    Unction    and   the 
ceremony  described  by  St.  James    diti'er  both   in 
their  subject  and  in  their  object.     The  subject  of 
Extreme  Unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to 
die  ;  and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.     The  subject  of 
the  ceremony  described  by  St.  James  is  a  sick  man 
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who  is  not  about  to  die ;  and  its  object  is  his  cure, 
together  with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution. 
St.  James  is  plainly  gi^nng  directions  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  admuiisterins;  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church 
was  endowed  only  in  the  Apostohc  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  &c.,  of  St.  James'  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edi- 
tion of  Benson  and  Michaelis,  Halae  Magdeburgi- 
cae,  1746;  Semlei-'s  Paraphrasis,  Halae,  1781; 
Mori  Praelectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  Epistolas, 
Lipsiae,  1794 ;  Schneckenburger's  Annotatio  ad 
Epist.  Jac.  perpetua,  Stuttg.  1832 ;  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  296,  seq., 
Lond.  1851  ;  Alford's  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274, 
Lond.  1859. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attributed 
to  St.  James: — 1.  The  Protevangelium.  2.  His- 
toria  de  Nativitate  Mariae.  3.  De  miraculis  in- 
fantiae  Domini  iwstri,  &c.  Of  these,  the  Protevan- 
gelium is  worth  a  passing  notice,  not  for  its  contents, 
which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  transfening  the  events  which  occurred  at 
our  Lord's  Birth  to  the  birth  of  St.  Mary  his  mother, 
but  because  it  appears  to  have  been  known  so  early 
in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  78),  and  Clement  of  Ale.xandria 
(Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  to  it.  Oi'igen  speaks  of  it 
(in  Matt.  xiii.  55);  Gregory  Kyssen  {Op.  p.  346, 
ed.  Paris),  Epiphanius  (Haer.  Ixxix.),  John  Da- 
mascene {Orat.  i.  ii.  in  Nativ.  Mariae'),  Photius 
(Orat.  in  Nativ.  Mariae),  and  others  allude  to  it. 
It  was  first  published  iu  Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek 
in  1564.  The  oldest  MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of 
the  10th  century.  (See  Thilo's  Codex  Apocry- 
phus  Novi  Testamenti,  tom.  i.  pp.  45,  108,  159, 
337,  Lips.  1852.  [F.  M.] 

JA'MIN  (ffO'' :  'loyueiV, '10;U6i|U,'Ia^iV:  Jamin). 
1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi. 
15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the  family  {mish- 
pacah)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  (Alex. 'loySeiV).  A  man  of  Judah,  of  the  great 
house  of  Hezron  ;  second  son  of  Itam  the  Jerah- 
meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  under  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  greater  part  of 
the  names  in  this  passage  are  omitted. 

JA'MINITES,  THE  (^3^0»ri :  6  'laynvi :  fa- 
milia  Jachinitarimi),  the  descendants  of  Jamin  the 
son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xx\'i.  12). 

JAM'LECH  {"^bl^-l :  'Ufxo\6x  ;  Alex.  'A/xa- 
\-flK :  JemlecJi),  one  of  the  chief  men  (D*N"'t^J 
A.  V.  "princes")  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34),  probably  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (see 
ver.  41).  ' 

JAM'NIA  Clafivia,  'id/xveia  ;  and  so  Josephus  : 
.Tnmnia'),  1  Mace.  iv.  15;  v.  58;  x.  69;  .\v.  40. 

[Jahxeel.] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  {ol  iv  ^afiviia,  ol  'la/i- 
flrai:  Jumnitae),  2  Mace.  xii.  8,  9,  40.     [Jab- 

NEKL.] 

JAN'NA  {'lavv6.),  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of 
Melclii,  in  tlie  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 
It  is  perhaps  otilv  a  variation  of  Joannas  or 
John.  ■  [A.  C.  H.] 
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JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES  (lawns,  'lafx- 
$prjs),  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers 
mentions  them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than 
that  they  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  these 
names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  tlieir  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
they  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Jloses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  faihng,  confessed  that  the 
power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had  with- 
stood (chap.  vii.  11,  where  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan 
inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19).  With  this 
St.  Paul's  woi'ds  perfectly  agi-ee. 

Jam  bres  is  written  in  some  codices  Ma/xjSpijs: 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  slightly  vaiied,  are 
found  in  the  Jewish  commentaries  (DIIIJD''  D"lDO) : 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  re- 
sembling Jambres  or  Mambres.  Tlie  termination 
is  like  that  of  many  Egyptian  compounds  ending 
with  EA,  "  the  sun ;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  Mevx^PVs 
(Manetho,  ivth  Dyn.). 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was 
the  nomen  of  two  kings ;  one  of  the  xith  Dynasty, 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of  the  xiith  ; 
the  other,  accoi-ding  to  our  arrangement,  fourth 
or  fifth  king  of  the  xvth  Dyn.,  called  by  Manetho 
'idwas  or  'lavias  (Jos.)  or  'Xradv  (Afr.).  See 
Horae  Aegyptiacae,  pp.  174,  5.  There  is  also 
a  king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign 
to  the  iind  Dyn.  (Hor.  Aeg.  p.  101).  The  sig- 
nification of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word 
Aant  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aan  may  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
B.C. :  the  later  one  we  hold  to  be  probably  the  second 
predecessor  of  Joseph's  Phai-aoh.  This  shows  that 
!  a  name  which  may  be  i-easonably  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Jannes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
I  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and  very  fluc- 
tuating in  use  :  generally  the  most  prevalent  at  any 
time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or  not  long 
dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a  curious  question  raised  by  the  supposition 
that  St.  Paul  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 
a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theodoret,  who  makes  the 
supposed  tradition  oral.  {To.  fxevToi  tovto)!/  ov6- 
fiara  ovk  e/c  ttjs  deias  ypacpris  fiifi6.6r]Kiv  6  duos 
airoffToXos,  aW'  €K  rr/S  aypdcpoxi  rciv  'lovSaiaiv 
diSacTKaAias  :  ad  loc).  This  opinion  would  be  of 
little  importance  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  names  were  known  to  the  Gieeks  and 
Romans  at  too  early  a  pei  iod  for  us  to  suppose  that 
tlieir  information  was  derived  fi-om  St  Paul's  men- 
tion (see  Plin.  //.  N.  xxx.  1  ;  Apul.  Apol.  p.  24, 
Bipont. ;  Kumenius  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  ix.  8). 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  St. 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
inspired  record  for  a  baseless  or  incon-ect  cuiTent 
tiadition  to  be  cited ;  it  is  tlierefore  satisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelites,  or  whether  theie 
wcie  a  veritable  oral  tradition  respecting  them  can- 
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uot  now  be  deteiniined.  Tl\e  fonner  is  the  more 
probable  supposition — if,  as  we  believe,  the  names 
are  correct — since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  Majus  (Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  42, 
seqq.,  ap.  Winer,  Bealuort.  s.  v.)  that  Jannes  and 
Jambres  aie  merely  meaningless  words  put  for  lost 
proper  names  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The 
words  aie  not  sufficiently  similar  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible. 

The  Rabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mamhres, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Closes  ;  among  them  is  none  re- 
sembling Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

There  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius,  Diss,  de  Jamie  et  Jambre, Ilata.  1707  ; 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747 ;  Zentgi-av,  Id. 
Argent,  1669  ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  &c.). 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss: — Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture?  The  passages  relating  to 
them  in  the  Bible  would  lead  us  to  reply  affirma- 
tively, as  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of 
ancient  Egyptian  magic.    [Egypt.]       [R.  S.  P.] 

JANO'AH  (nb* :  v  'Apidx;  Alex.  'lav^X: 
Janoe),  a  place  apparently  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
or  the  "  land  of  Maphtali " — one  of  those  taken  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incursion  into  Palestine 
(2  K.  XV.  29).  Xo  trace  of  it  appears  elsewhere. 
By  Eusebius  and  .lerome  (Onom.  "lanou"),  and 
even  by  Keland  (Pal.  826),  it  is  confounded  with 
Janohah,  in  the  centre  of  the  countiy.  [G.] 

JANO'HAH  (nnij^,  i.e.  Yanochah:  'lauoiKd, 
but  in  next  verse  Maxui ;  Alex,  'lavti :  Janoe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Manasseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Shiloh  and  Atarotii,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  (Josh.  xvi.  6,7).  Euse- 
bius {Onomasticon,  "  lano ")  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Nab/us,  and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two 
miles  from  Akrabeh,  is  the  village  of  Y(mun,  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  \'isited  in  modern  times  by  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  303,  May  8,  1852;  see  also  Rob.  iii. 
297).  It  is  in  a  valley  descending  sharpl^^  eastward 
towards  the  Jordan.  The  modern  village  is  very 
small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  "  extensive  and  in- 
teresting." "  I  have  not  seen,"  says  V.,  "  any  of 
Israel's  ancient  cities  in  such  a  condition:  entire 
houses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  immense  heaps 
of  earth."  But  theie  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.E.  of  Yaniln,  railed  Khirbct  T.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  place  (Rob.  297).  [G.l 

JA'NUjVI  (D-"IJ\  following  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 
sorets,  but  in  the  original  text,  Cetib,  it  is  □''J'', 
Janim  :  'liixd'iv  ;  Ales.  'Avovfx.:  Janum),  a  town 
of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district,  apparently  not 
far  from  Hebron,  and  named  between  Eshean  and 
Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  53).  It  was  not  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see  Onomnst.  "  lanun  "), 
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nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  yet  met  with  by 
any  modern  investigator.  [G.] 

JATHETH  (nS';  ;  '\d<pie;  Japheth),  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Xoah.  From  the  order  in  which 
their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10) 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of  the 
names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  x.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  word  gadol  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  "  brother,"  as  in 
the  Vulg.  "  fratre  Japhet  majore."  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requii-es  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of 
Japheth  should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  root pathah  (PinS).  "  to  extend,"  as 
predictive  of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants 
over  the  noi-theni  and  westera  regions  of  the  world 
(Geu.  ix.  27).  The  name  has  also  been  refen-ed 
to  the  root  yaphah  (nD""),  "  to  be  fair,"  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  light  complexion  of  the  .Japhetic  races 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  Vblkert.  p.  22). 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mytho- 
logical lapetus,  some  writers  have  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  between  them.  lapetus  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied 
the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  e.  the 
coast-lands  of  the  MediteiTanean  Sea  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread  northwards  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Asia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JAPHI'A  (^''2'' :  ^ayyal ;  Alex.  '\a<payai : 
Japhie).  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from 
Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be  on 
the  slopes  of  Jlount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher  may 
possibly  be  el-Meshhad,  2  miles  X.  of  Nazareth. 
Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S.  of 
Nazareth,  is  Yafa.^  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia  (Rob.  ii.  343-4):  at  least 
this  is  much  more  pi  obable  than  Chaifa  (Sycamino- 
polis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka — the  suggestion  of  Euse- 
bius (Onomast.  "  lapheth  "),  and  endorsed  by  Reland 
(Pal.  826) — an  identification  which  is  neither  ety- 
mologically  nor  topographically  admissible.  Y"fa 
may  also  be  the  same  with  the  'Io<fa  which  was 
occupied  by  Josephus  during  his  sti-iiggle  with  the 
Romans — "  a  veiy  large  village  of  Lower  Galilee, 
fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  people"  (  Vita,  §45  ; 
comp.  37,  and  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  of  whom  15,000 
were  killed  and  2130  taken  prisoners  by  the  Romans 
(B.  J.  iii.  7,  §31);  though  if  Jef.it  be  Jotapata 
this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two  are  more  than  ten 
miles  apart,  and  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
neighbours  to  each  otlier. 

A  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Sir  John 
IMaundeville,  malces  Yafa  the  birthplace  of  Ze- 
bedee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  his 
sons.     Hence  it  is  called   by  the  Latin  monks  of 


*  It  should  be  remarked  that  Tafa,  Ijlj,  is  the 
modern  representative  of  boti  1Q*,  ».  e.  .loppa,  and 
y>S'>,  Japhia,  two  names  originally  very  distinct. 
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Nazareth  "  San  Giacomo."  See  Quai-esmius,  Eln- 
cidatio,  ii.  843;  and  Early  Trav.  186:  Maunde- 
ville  calls  it  the  "  Castle  of  Saff'ra."  So  too  Von 
Hai-ft;  A.D.  1498 :  — "  SaftVa,  eyn  casteel  van 
wylcheme  Alpheus  und  Sebedeus  geboreii  waren  " 
{Pilgerfahrt,  195).  [G.] 

JAPHI'A  (y'lD^ :  'U(^ea;  Alex.  'lacpU:  Ja- 
phia).  1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time  of  the  ('onquest 
of  Can;ian  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  x.  3) ;  one  of  the 
five  "  kings  of  the  Amorites  "  who  entered  into  a 
confederacy  against  Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated 
at  Beth-horon,  and  lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah. 
The  king  of  Lachish  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  this  narrative  (ver.  5,  23),  but  his  name  occurs 
only  as  above. 

2.  (^'le(j)ies,'la(t)ie;  Alex. 'A<pie:  Japhia).  One 
of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen  born  to 
him  by  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  V.  15;  1  Chi:,  iii.  7,  siv.  6).  In 
the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  varia- 
tions. The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  3,  §3)  it  is  not  recognizable :  it  may  be 
'Hwacprii/,  or  it  may  be  'lej/ae.  There  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Japhia.  The 
genealogy  is  given  under  David,  p.  409.        [G.J 

JAPH'LET  (D^a^:  'IcupKitr ;  Alex.  'la<pa- 
\7]T :  Jephlaf),  a  descendant  of  Asher  through 
Beriah,  his  youngest  son ;  named  as  the  father  of 
three  Bene-Japhlet  (1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JAPHLE'TI  CP^S^n  =  "  the  Japhletite  :" 
'ATTTaA.!^  ;  Alex,  rov  'U(pa\6i:  Jephleti).  The 
"  boundary  of  the  Japhletite  "  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary-line  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3),  west  of  Beth-horon  the  lower,  and 
between  it  and  Ataroth.  Who  "  the  Japhletite  " 
was  who  is  thus  perpetuated  we  cannot  ascertain. 
Possibly  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on  these 
hills,  just  as  the  former  presence  of  othei-  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  inferred  from  the  names 
of  Zemaraim,  Ophui  (the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha- 
Ammonai,  and  otheis.  [Benjamin,  p.  188  note.'] 
We  can  hardly  suppose  any  connexion  with  Japhlet 
of  the  remote  Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  district.  [g"] 

JA'PHO  ('IQ^:  'UiTirri:  Joppe).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once,  Josh.  xix.  46.  It  is  the 
accui-ate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  on 
its  other  occurrences  is  rendered  in  the  better  known 
form  of  Joi-PA  (2  Chr.  ii.  16  ;  Ezr.  iii.  7  ;  Jon.  i.  3). 

In  its  modern  garb  it  is  Yafa  (.LsL)),  which  is  also 

the  Arabic  name  of  Japhia,  a  very  ditierent  word 
in  Hebrew.     [Joppa  ;  Joppe.] 

JA'EAH  (nnj;*,  and  in  some  MSS.  iT^y' ; 
'Ia5i{ :  Jam),  a  man  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul ;  son  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson  of  Jlerib- 
b;ial,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42,  comp.  40). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  ch.  viii.  the  name  is  mate- 
rially altered  to  Jehoadah. 

JA'EEB  Or}\  ■■  'lapeifx,  as  if  D^S  in  both  Hos. 
V.  13  and  x.  6 ;"  though  Thondoret  gives  'lapei0  in 
the  former  passage,  and  'lapdfi  in  the  liitter ;  mid 
Jerome  has  Jarib  for  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 


»  As  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  sec  Nc/SpwS  for 
Ji^imrod. 


JAREB 

LXX.)  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  proper  name 
ot  a  country  or  person,  as  a  noun  in  apposition,  or 
as  a  verb  from  a  root  31"),  riib,  "  to  contend,  plead." 
All  these  senses  are  represented  iu  the  A.  V.  and 
the  marginal  readings,  and,  as  has  been  not  uu- 
freqnentiy  the  case,  the  least  preferable  has  been 
inserted  in  the  text.  Had  Jareb  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  this 
rendering  were  correct,  the  word  preceding  (TI70 
melee,  "  king ")  would  have  required  the  aiticle. 
K.  D.  Kimchi  saw  this  difficulty,  and  theiefore  ex- 
plained Jaieb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria, 
or  as  another   name  of  the  country   itself.     The 

Syriac  gives  c^^^a.,  yorob,  as  the  name  of  a  coun- 
try, which  is  applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egvpt, 
reference  being  made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who 
had  sent  to  So  the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Shalmanezer  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
So  also  the  'lapei^  or  'lopei/x  of  Theodoret  is 
Egypt.  The  clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed 
by  many  to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  complete ;  and  with  tliis  in  view  Jarchi 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  I'phraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as 
explained  by  Jerome,  to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized 
by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  and  Judah  would  be 
indirectly  included.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
"  avenger"  ("ad  regem  ultorem"),  which  follows 
Symmachus,  as  well  as  those  of  Aquila  (Si/cafo- 
jxevov)  and  Theodotion,  "  judge,"  are  justified  by 
Jeiome  by  a  reference  to  Jeiubbaal,  the  name  of 
Gideon,  which  he  renders  "  ulciscatur  se  Baal,"  or 
"  judicet  eum  Baal,"  "  let  Baal  avenge  himself," 
or  "  let  Baal  judge  him."*"  The  Targumist  evi- 
dently looked  upon  it  as  a  verb,  the  apocopated 
future  Hiphil  of  n-l"),  neb,  and  translated  the 
clause,  "  and  sent  to  the  king  that  he  might  come 
to  avenge  them."  If  it  be  a  Hebrew  woi-d,  it  is 
most  probably  a  noun  formed  from  the  above-men- 
tioned root,  like  3"''1%  yarib  (Is.  xlix.  25 ;  Ps. 
XXXV.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or 
to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating  their  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally  ag- 
gressive character.  Cocceius  had  this  idea  before 
him  when  he  translated  "rex  adversaruis."  Michaelis 
{Siippl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.),  dissatisfied  with  the  usual 
explanations,  looked  for  the  true  meiming  of  Jareb 

in  the  Syriac  root  «..^i-A,  ireb,    "  to   be  great," 

and  for  *' king  Jareb"  substituted  "the  great 
king,"  a  title  frequently  applied  to  the  kings  of 
Assyria.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  he 
says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  palace  in 
wliich  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
thcic  can  be  no  pi'oof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Fiirst  {Uandw.  s.  v:),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usage  by  a  comparison  with  Kahab  as  applied  to 

^  In  another  pJaee  he  sivcs  "Jatib;  dijudioans, 
vcl  ulciscens"  {do  notn.  Hehr.). 
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E2;ypt.  At  the  same  time  he  hazards  a  conjecture  ]  ticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Jarha  the 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyrian  word,  Egyptian  was  living  with  Sheshan,  a  Jerahnieelite, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  so  modified  and  that  the  Jeiahmeelites  had  their  possessions  ou 
as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while  retaining  the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egj'pt,  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
something  of  its  original  form.     Hitzig  [die  12  klA  10;  comp.  2  Sam.xxiii.  20,  21  ;  Josh.  xv.  21 ;  1  Chr. 


Froph.)  goes  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  a  verb  jarham,  which  denotes 
"  to  struggle  or  light,"  and  jarbech,  the  Aethiopic 
for  "  a  hero  or  bold  wanior ;"  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  ou  the  point. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  alluded  to  by 
Jerome  as  current  among  commentators  in  his 
time,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived;  the  one  re- 
ferring the  word  to  the  devil,  the  other  to  Christ. 
Kivetus  (quoted  by  Glassius,  Philul.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  title  Jareb  or  "avenger" 
was  assumed  by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as 
that  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  l)y  our  own 
monarchs.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JAR'ED  (Tl\  i.  e.  Jered,  as  the  name  is  given 
in  A.V.  of  Chron.,  but  in  pause  n"lS  from  which 
the  present  form  may  have  been  derived,  though 
more  probably  from  the  Vulgate:  'idpeS,  Alex,  also 
'Idper  ;  N.  T.  'idpeS  and  'idpeO;  Joseph.  'lapeSris: 
Jared),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  fifth 
from  Adam  ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of  Enoch 
(Gen.  V.  15,  Hi,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  iii.  37).  In 
the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Jered. 

JARESI'AH  (n^ii'nV;;:  'lapacria:  Jersia),  a 

Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jeroham  ;  a  chief  man 
of  his  tiibe,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAR'HA  {j;n"};; :  'loJxilA.:  Jeraci),  the  Egyp- 
tian servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of  Eli,  to 
whom  his  master  gave  his  daughter  and  heir  in 
marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a 
chief  house  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at 
least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which 
sprung  several  illustrious  persons*  such  as  Zabad 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  'il,  sqq.).  [Azariah  13;  Za- 
bad.] It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  inquiry 
what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In  ver.  31 
we  read  "  the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai,"  and  in 
ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons  but  daughters."  In 
ver.  35,  Sheshan's  daughter  "  bare  him  Altai," 
whose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi.  41, 
"  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai."  Hence  some  have  ima- 
gined that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with  Sheshan's 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a  "  bro- 
ther-to-me  " )  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his 
adoption  into  Israel.  Others  that  Ahlai  and  Attai 
are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same  name. 
Others  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan,  boin  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the  view  which 
the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appeal's  by  their  rendering 
'!»'  iJS  in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  Sheshan,  instead 

of  sons,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  viz.  that 
Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  daughter.  Her  de- 
scendants were  called  after  her,  just  as  Joab,  and 
Ab'shai,  and  Asahel,  were  always  called  "  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah,"  and  as  Abigail  stands  at  the  head  of 
Amasa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii.  17.     It  may  be  no- 


*  Bertheau'.s  remark,  that  none  of  the  persons 
named  In  this  long  genealogy  recur  elsewhere,  is 
singularly  misplaced. 


iv.  18.  [Jerahmeel  ;  Jeiiudijau.]  The  etymo- 
logy of  Jarha's  name  is  quite  luiknown  (Gesen. 
Thcs.;  Fiirst,  Concord.  &c. ;  Bunington's  Genecd.; 
Beeston,  Genaal. ;  Hervey's  Geneal.,  p.  34 ;  Ber- 
theaa,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JARIB(n''T:  'lapi^;  Alcs.'lapel^:  Jarib). 
1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son 
of  Simeon.  He  occupies  the  same  place  as  JachiN 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Nurn. 
XX vi.,  and  the  name  is  possibly  a  coiTuption  from 
that  (see  Bunington,  i.  55). 

2.  One  of  the  "  chief  men"  (D''K'xn,  "  heads") 
who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16),  whether  Levite  or 
layman  is  not  clear.    In  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given 

as  JORIBAS. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
In  1  Esdias  the  name  is  Joribus. 

4.  ('Iapi/3  ;  Alex,  'laaplfi :  1  Mace.  xiv.  29). 
A  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  name  Joarib, 
which  occurs  correctly  in  ch.  ii.  1. 

JARTMOTH  {'lapifide :  Larimoth),  1  E.sd. 
ix.  28.     [Jeremotii.] 

JAR'MUTH  (n-ID-i;; :  Jarimuth).  1.  ('Upt- 
jxovO  ;  Alex.  'Ipi/ji-ovQ.)  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socoh, 
and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king,  Piram,  was 
one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  for 
having  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5), 
and  who  were  routed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  In  this  narrative, 
and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  royal  cities " 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmuth  is  named  next  to 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  Neh.  xi.  29  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  after 
the  return  from  captivity.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
either  knew  two  places  of  this  name,  or  an  error 
has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onoinasticon ;  for 
under  "  Jarimuth  "  they  state  it  to  be  near  Eshtaol, 
4  miles  from  Eleutheropolis ;  while  under  "  Jirmus  " 
they  give  if  as  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  going  up  to  Jerasalem.  A  site  named 
Yarmuk,  with  a  contiguous  eminence  called  Tell- 
Ermud,  was  visited  by  Robinson  (ii.  17),  and  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  324).  It  is  about 
Ii  mile  from  Beit-netif,  which  again  is  some 
8  miles  from  BeiUjihrin,  on  the  left  of  the  load  to 
Jerusalem.  Shuiveikch  (the  imcieut  Socoh)  lies  an 
a  neighbouring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  She- 
felah— the  "  low  comitiy  " — a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain  which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doubtedly situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yarmuk  has  been  last  visited  by  Tobler  (3tie  Wan- 
derung,  120,  462,  3). 

2.  (J]  'Vijxfxdd  ;  Alex.  'lepfMciff).  A  city  of  Issa- 
char,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).     In  the  specification  of  the 
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boundaries  of  Issachar,  no  mention  is  made  of  Jai- 
muth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-23),  but  a  Remeth  is  men- 
tioned there  (20)  ;  and  in  the  duplicate  Hst  of 
Levitieal  cities  (I  Chr.  vi.  73)  Ramoth  occupies 
the  place  of  Jarmuth.  The  two  names  are  modi- 
fi&itions  of  the  same  root,  and  might  without  diffi- 
culty be  interchanged.  This  Jarmuth  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  yet  identified.   [Uamoth.]    [G.] 

JAROAH  (nn*' :  'iSai ;  Ahx.'ASai:  Java), 
a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JA'SAEL  ('lacraijA.os  ;  Alex.  'Atra/jAos  :  Aza- 
bus),  1  Esd.  ix.  30.     [Sheal.] 

JA'SHEN  (IK'^  :  'Aadv.  Jasen).   Bene-Jashen 

— "  sons  of  Jashen  " — are  named  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32. 
In  the  Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Masorets,  the 
words  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  names 
preceding  or  following  them  ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter — "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan."  The  passage  has  every  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel  list 
in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  "  the  sons  of  Hashem  the 
Gizonite"  (1  Chr.  .xi.  34).  Keunicott  has  examined 
it  at  length  (^Dissertation,\%?-2Q'i),  and,  on  grounds 
which  cannot  here  be  stated,  has  shown  good  cause 
for  believing  that  a  name  has  escaped,  and  that  the 
genuine  text  was,  "  of  the  Bene- Hashem,  Gouni ; 
Jonathan  ben-Shamha."  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome 
in  his  Quaestiones  Hehraicae,  Jashen  and  Jonathan 
are  both  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF  (11^'n  1DD),  or,  as 

the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  "the  book  of  the 
upright,"  a  record  alluded  to  in  two  piissages  onlv 
of  the  0.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  omitted  in  the  LXX.,  while  in 
the  latter,  the  expression  is  rendered  ^i^kiov  tov 
€v9ovs  :  the  Vulgate  has  liber  jnstorum  m  both  in- 
stances. The  Peshito  Syriac  in  Josh,  has  "  the 
book  of  praises  or  hymns,"  reading  "l"'K'n  for 
"lEJ"n,  and  a  similar  transposition  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  veision  in  Sam.,  "  the 
book  of  Ashir."  The  Targum  interprets  it  "  the 
book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi,  who 
gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the  j)ro- 
phecy  of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  greatness 
of  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  fulfilled 
when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding.  The 
same  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers 
to  Genesis  "  the  book  of  the  upnght,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher  ;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing  the 
etymology  of  Israel,"  which  he  interprets  as  "  rc.tus 
Dei,"  "  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  Genesis 
was  called  "the  book  of  the  just"  (liber  Genesis 
appellatur  eiiOeoiv,  id  est,  justorum),  from  its 
contauiing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  (Comm.  in  Jes.  xliv.  2).  The  Talmudists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  fiom  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in 
proof  of  tlie  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book  of 
Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher  {Aboda 


*  Dr.  Donaldson  had  overlooked  this  passage  when 
ho  asserted  that  his  own  analvsis  of  the  word  "  Israel " 
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Zara,  c.  ii.)  ;  and  that  it  was  the  book  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some  Hebrew 
writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Senensis 
(Bibl.  Sanct.  lib.  ii.).  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom  re- 
cognises, though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Tai'gum.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  piove  nothing  more,  that  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in 
Joshua  X.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account 
to  certain  documents  deposited  in  the  Temple  (Ant. 
v.  1,  §17),  and  his  words  are  supposed  to  contain 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
{B.  I.)  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only ;  from  which  Abicht  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Jlasius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  sci-ibes.  Theodoret  (  Quaest. 
xiv.  in  Jesum  Nave)  explains  the  words  in  Josh. 
X.  13,  which  he  quotes  as  rh  fii^Kiov  rh  eiipeBey 
(prob.  an  error  for  evOh,  as  he  has  in  Qtiaest.  iv. 
in  2  Eeq.'),  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived  the 
materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  other  documents,  written 
by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or  rathei'  the 
author  of  the  Quaestiones  Hehraicae,  understood  by 
the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of  the  just 
prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan.  Another  opi- 
nion, quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination, 
is  scarcely  worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  v?ritings 
which  perished  in  the  captivity  was  held  by  R. 
Levi  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  ( Tlies.  Phil.  ii.  2, 
§2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii  Bihl. 
Heh.  ii.  223).  What  the  nature  of  the  book  may 
have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by 
learned  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  oi-  records 
was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  tiust- 
worthiness  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  nar- 
rative, or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewheie 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun. 
Of  the  later  hypothesis  Fiirst  approves  {Handw. 
s.  v.).  Sauctius  [Comm.  ad  2  Reg.  i.)  conjectured 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by 
diffei-ent  authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakeable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.     Lowth,  indeed  {I'rael.  pp. 


had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  commentators 
(Janhar,  p.  231. 
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306,  ">07),  imagined  that  it  was  a  collection  of  na- 
tional songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  T'tJ'''  TX,  az  ydsliir,  "  then  sang,  &c.," 

like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1  ;  his  view  of 
the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
book   of   Jasher   contained    the  deeds   of  national 
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own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  religions  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
assigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
heroes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which  I  Israelites,  predict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  future 


David's  lament  over  Saul  and  .Jonathan  had  an  ap 
propriate  place,   was  the  opinion  of  Calovius.     A 
fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xxi.  14.     Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,    "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"   from 
beiag  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.    He  quotes, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theory  of  Illgen  that, 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  tne 
achievements  of  illustrious  wan'iors,  and  from  this 
derived  the  title  of  "  the  book  of  valour."     But 
the  idea  of  warlike  valour  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
root  ydshar.     Dupin  contended  from    2    Sam.  i. 
18,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  military 
nature ;  but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymo- 
logy,   considered   it  a   collection  of  political   and 
moral   precepts.      Abicht,    taking   the   lament   of 
David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that 
the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
part  of  a  funeral  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of 
that  hero,  and  narrating  his  achievements.     At  the 
.«ame  time  he  does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  one  book  onl}'  is  alluded  to  in  both  in- 
stances.    It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
is   very  slight  ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond 
that  which  affects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 
But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of 
pi-emises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
(if  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  of  reconstructing  it  from 
tiie  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he 
traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T. 
In  the  pretiice  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fragmenta  Arche- 
ti/pa  Canniniun  Ilebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Ve- 
teris  Testamenti  textu  passim  tessellata.  Dr.  Don- 
aldson  advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 
this  ancient  record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea 
of  its  scope  and  contents.     Assuming  that,  during 
the  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impulse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature, 
and  that  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous 
of  possessing  something  on  which  their  faith  might 
rest,  the  book  of  "  Jashar,"  or  "  uprightness,"  he 
asserts,  was  written,   or  rather  compiled,  to  meet 


blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  lelics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection, 
the  'fiagments  fall  into  seven  groups.  The  fii'st 
part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was 
created  upright  (1^'',  ydshar),  but  fell  into  sin  by 
carnal  wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Elohistic 
and  a  Jehovistic,  both  poetical,  the  latter  being  the 
more  full.  The  first  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27, 
28,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  6,  3  ;  the  other  is 
made  up  of  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-19,  21, 
23,  24.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  fiag- 
ments, shows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as 
being  upright  (D"'^t^'^  yeshdrim),  were  adopted  by 

God,  while  the  neighbouring  nations  were  rejected. 
Fragment  (1)  Gen.  ix.  18-27;  fragment  (2)  Gen. 
iv.  2-8,  8-16;  fragment  (3)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15, 
16,  xvii.  9-16,  18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21  ;  fragment 
(4)  Gen.  xxv.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25- 
40,  iv.  18,  19,  xxvi,  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24, 
xxxvi.  8,  xxviii.  9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-4, 
11-19,  xxix.  1,  &c.,  24,  29,  xxxv.  22-26,  xxxiv. 
25-29,  X.XXV.  9-14,  15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third 
part  is  related  under  the  figure  of  the  deluge  how 
the  Israelites  escaped  from  Egypt,  wandered  foi'ty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah.  The  passages 
in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6, 
11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8,  12,  v.  29,  viii.  4  ;  IK. 
vi.  viii.  43  ;  Deut.  vi.  18  ;  Ps.  v.  8.  The  three 
fi'agments  of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  divine 
laws  to  be  observed  by  the  upright  people,  and  are 
found  (1)  Deut.  V.  1-22;  (2)  vi.  1-5;  Lev.  xix. 
18;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  xi.  1-5,  7-9;  (3)  viii.  1-3, 
vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the  upright  and 
their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of  the  fifth  part, 
which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  ((ien.  xlix.), 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  and  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  x.xxiii.'j.  The  wonderful  victories  and  de- 
liverances of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  .sixth  part, 
in  the  triumphal  songs  of  iMoses  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
XV.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a  collec- 
tion of  various  hymns  composed  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  contains  David's  sons  of 


this  want.  Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the  j  triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  ;  his 
beginning  man  was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal  '  lament  for  Saul  and  .Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
■wisdom  forsaken  the  spiritual  law  ;  that  the  Israelites  and  for  Abuer  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34);  his  psalm  of 
had  been  chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  law  i  thanksgiving  (I's.  xviii. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.) ;  his 
of  uprightness  ;  that  David  had  been  made  king  for  !  triumphal  ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
his  religious  integrity,  lea-^-ing  the  kingdom  to  his  I  (Fs.  Ix.),  and  his  prophecy  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication  |  (2  Sam.  .xxiii.  1-7),  together  with  Solomon's  epi- 
of  the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  '  thalamium  (  Ps.  xlv.^,  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the 
reached  its  culminating  point.  Tiie  compiler  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  [Vs.  Ixviii.). 
book  was  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  ai-range- 
perhaps  by  Gad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first  ment,  .shem.  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the 
offspring  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered  sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of 
spiritual  food  to  the  greater  prophets."  Rejecting,  Adam  ;  and  the  cirtmmstances  of  Noah's"  life  related 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  te.xt,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter, 
founded  entirely  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his    Gain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shem.  Abraham  is 
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the  son  of  Abel,  and  Esau  becomes  Lamech  the  son 
of  Methuselah. 

There  are  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a 
moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394  by  R.  Shabba- 
tai  Carmuz  Levita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters, 
and  was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in 
158(5.  An  anon3-mous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
Prague  in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to 
be  the  record  alluded  to  m  Joshua.  It  contains 
the  historical  nan-atives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  R.  Jacob 
translateil  it  into  German,  and  printed  his  version 
at  Frankfort  on  the  jMaine  in  1674.  It  is  said  in 
the  preface  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  discovered 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidrus,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Titus,  who,  while  searching  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret  cham- 
ber a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  others,  which 
a  venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old 
man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  him  a  house 
at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely  deposited. 
The  book  in  question  is  probably  the  production  of 
a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century  (Abicht,  De 
libr.  Recti,  in  Thes.  Nov.  Tlieol.  Phil.  i.  525-534). 
A  clumsy  forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
in  1751  under  the  title  of  "  the  Book  of  Jasher," 
desei-ves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  It 
professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
English  by  Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  discovered  it  in 
Persia  during  his  pilgiimage.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bristol  in  1827,  and  was  again  published  in  1833, 
in  each  case  accompanied  by  a  fictitious  com- 
mendatory note  by  Wichtle.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JASHOBE'AM  (Dy3t^^  :  'letre^aSa  :  Jes- 
baam).  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower  of  David, 
bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a  Hachmonite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son 
of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew 
300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He 
is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11) ;  and  he  was  set  over  the 
first  of  the  twelve  monthly  courses  of  24,000  men 
who  served  the  king  (xxvii.  2).  In  2  Sam  xxiii.  8, 
his  name  seems  to  be  erroneously  transcribed,  '2^'' 
nntJ*3  (A.  V.  "  that  sat  in  the  seat,"),  instead  of 
Dy^"'"'  ;  and  in  the  same  place  "  Adino  the 
Eznite "  are  possibly  a  corruption  either  of 
'"inOnTlX  "n'ly,  "he  lift  up  his  spear"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  11),  or,  as  Ciesenius  conjectures,  of  13^yn  13'^y|', 

which  he  translates,  "  he  shook  it,  even  his  spear." 
[Eznite.]  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAS'HUB  {2Y^'l ;  in  the  Cetib  of  1  Chr.  vii.  1 
it  is  2''^'^ ;  in  the  Samaritan  Cod.  of  Num.  xxvi. 
ntJ'V:  'lafroi;;8:  Jnsub).  1.  The  third  son  of 
Issachar,  and  founder  of  the  fiiraily  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  In  the  list  of 
Cen.  xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a  con- 
tracted or  erroneous  form,  Gesen.  Thes.  583)  as 
Jor. ;  but  in  the  Samaritan  Code.x — followed  by  the 
LXX.— Jashub. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  a  Liyman  in  the  time 
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of  Ezra  who  had  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  29).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jasubus. 

JASHU'BI-LE'HEM  (Qrh  ''2^\   in  some 

V  T  •    ••.   T 

copies  '7  ^UtJ'^ :  Koi  air4arrpe\pev  avrovs,  in  both 
MSS.  :  et  qui  reversi  sunt  in  Lahern),  a  person 
or  a  place  named  among  the  descendants  of  Shelah, 
the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name  does  not  occur  again. 
It  is  probably  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  from 
its  connexion  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba — if  Cho- 
zeba  be  Chezib  or  Achzib — that  it  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  Shefelah. 
The  Jewish  explanations  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  are  very  curious.  They  may  be  seen  in 
Jerome's  Qimest.  Hehr.  on  this  passage,  and,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  in  the  Targum  on  the 
Clu'onicles  (ed.  Wilkins,  29,  30).  The  mention  of 
]Moab  gives  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chozeba  is 
Elimelech;  Joash  and  Saraph  are  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  who  "  had  the  dominion  in  Moab "  from 
marrying  the  two  Meabite  damsels :  Jashubi-Lehem 
is  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  returned  (Jashubi,  from 
3-1K')  "  ^c*  return")  to  bread,  or  to  Beth-/c7ie?w,  after 
the  famine:  and  the  "  ancient  words"  point  to  the 
book  of  Ruth  as  the  source  of  the  whole.         [G.] 

JASH'UBITES,  THE  (nK'*?]  ;  Samaritan, 
''nt^'lTI  :  6  'laffovfii :  fmnilia  Jasuhitarum).  The 
family  founded  by  Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num. 
xxvi.  24).     [Jashub,  1.] 

JASI'EL  ("PN^bT  :  'UffcniiX  ;  Alex.  'Eo-o-i^A : 
Jasiel),  the  last  named  on  the  increased  list  of 
David's  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  described  as 
the  Mes'obaite.     Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

JA'SON  {'laffccv),  a  common  Greek  name  which 
was  frequently  adopted  by  Hellenizing  Jews  as  the 
equivalent  of /es?(S,  Joshva  {'Iricrovs;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §1),^  probably  with  some  reference  to  its 
supposed  connexion  with  luffdat  («".  e.  the  ffealer"). 
A  parallel  change  occurs  in  Alcimus  (Eliakim)  ; 
while  Nicolaus,  Dositheiis,  Menelaits,  &c.,  were 
direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazer  (cf.  Ecclus.  1. 
27,  'IrjtroCs  vl6s  ^ipo-x  'EAca^ap,  Cod.  A.)  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6). 

2.  Jason  the  father  of  Antipater,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace.  xii. 
16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as  No.  I. 

3.  Jason  of  Cyrene,  a  Jewish  historian  who 
wrote  "  in  five  books"  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  hbeiation,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  second  book  of  the  JMaccabees.  [2  Maccabees.] 
His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence  seem  to 
mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is  probable 
on  internal  grounds  that  his  history  was  written  in 
Greek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars  under 
Antio(-hus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
written  after  B.C.  102  ;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23. 

4.  Jason  the  High-priest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthoofl  fiom  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclusion  of 


*  Jason  and  Jesus  occur  together  as  Jewish  names 
in  the  history  of  Aristeas  (Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.). 
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his  el<ler  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-20,  4  Mace.  iv. 
17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  He  laboured  in  every 
vinj  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  peojile, 
and  that  with  gieat  success  (2  Jlacc.  iv. ;  Joseph. 
I.  c).  In  order  to  give  peiTnanence  to  the  changes 
which  he  designed,  he  estalilished  a  gymnasium 
at  Jerusalem,  and  even  the  priests  neglected  their 
sacred  functions  to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace, 
iv.  9,  14),  and  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  Tyrian  games  in  honour  of  Hei- 
cules.  [Hercules.]  After  three  years  (cir.  B.C. 
172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the  king's  favour 
by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus  [Menelaus],  who 
obtained  the  office  of  High-prie.st  from  Antiochus 
bv  the  offer  of  a  larger  bribe,  and  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  26). 
On  a  report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (c.  1 70  B.C.) 
he  made  a  violent  attempt  to  recover  his  power 
(2  Mace.  V.  5-7),  but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fled 
to  the  Ammonites.  Afterwards  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Sparta,  whither 
he  went  in  the  hope  of  receiving  protection  "  in 
virtue  of  his  being  connected  with  them  by  race" 
(2  Mace.  v.  9;  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  7;  Frankel, 
Monatsschrift,  1853,  p.  456),  and  there  "perished 
in  a  strancre  land "  (2  Maec.  I.  c. ;  cf.  Dan.  xii. 
30  tr. ;   1  Mace.  i.  12  ft".).  [B.  F.  W.] 

5.  Jason  the  Thessaloniax,  who  entertained 
Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  .xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the  apostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acts  xs.  4) 
were  the  same.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JASPER  (HQtJ''' ;   latins  \  jaspis),  a  precious 

stone  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ex.  xx\'iii.  20,  xxxix.  13),  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19):  the  diti'erence  in  the 
order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  In  the  superstructure  {ivS6iJ.r](rLs) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (i.'ev.  xxi.  18).  It 
further  ajipears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Di^nne  Being 
(I'lCV.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi.  11), 
are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and  "  like  crystal " 
(KpvffTaWi^cov ;  not  exactly  "  clear  as  crystal,"  as 
in  A.  v.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue ;  the  teiin  is  applied 
to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides  (v.  160;  \lOos 
laffTTis,  6  fJL€v  ris  icrri  cTfiapaySi^aiv,  6  Se  KpvffraX- 
\ciSr}s):  we  may  also  infer  from  Kev.  iv.  3,  that 
it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent  light. 
The  stone  which  we  name  "  jasper "  does  not 
accord  with  this  description :  it  is  an  opaque  species 
of  {{uai'tz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green,  or  mixed  brownish- 
yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped  and  sometimes  spotted, 
in  no  respect  presenting  the  characteristics  of  the 
crystal.  The  only  feature  in  the  stone  which  at  all 
accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  is  that  it 
admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  this  appears  to  be 
indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name.  With  regard  to 
tlie  Hebrew  terai,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  it 
by  the  "  onyx "  and  "  beryl "  respectively,  and 
i-epiesent  the  j;\.sper  by  the  teiTn  ynhalom  (A.  V. 
"emerald").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamund   would    more    adequately    answer    to   the 
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description  in  tlie  book  of  Revelation,  and  unless 
that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone  is  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  ijashpheh  and  the  Greek  lacrirLS,  it  does 
not  appear  it  all  in  the  passages  quoted  ;  for  the 
term  rendered  "  diamond  "  in  Ex.  xxviii.  18  really 
refers  to  the  emerald.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
therefore,  that  though  the  names  yashpheh,  Ida-ins, 
and  jasper  are  identical,  the  stones  may  have  been 
different,  and  that  the  diarnond  is  meant.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

JASU'BUS  {'Uffodpos:  Jasuh),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 

[Jasuub,  2.] 

JA'TAL  ('ATcfp,  both  jSISS.  :  Axer),  1  Esd.  v. 
28  ;  but  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V.  adopted  ? 
[Ater,  1.] 

JATH'NIEL  ('PK'jn;; :  'Uvov^K  ;  Alex.  No- 

6ava :  Jathanael),  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  a  door- 
keeper (A.  V.  "  porter  ")  to  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
i.  e.  the  tabernacle  ;  the  fourth  of  the  family  of 
Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIR  (T'riS  in  Josh.  xv.  48;  elsewhere 
"in'':  UOep,  Al\d>ix,  TeOSp,  'leQdp;  Alex,  'lefle'p, 
ZUdip  :  Jether),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing 
Soclio,  Eshtemoa,  &c.  ;  it  was  among  the  nine 
cities  which  with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out 
of  Judah  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57), 
and  was  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which 
David  used  to  haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and 
to  his  fi-iends  in  which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Onomasticon,  Jether)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  large  place  in  the  middle  of 
Daroma,  near  Malatha,and  20  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  It  is  named  by  Hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
traveller ;  but  the  passage  is  defective,  and  little 
can  be  gatheied  from  it  (Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj. 
Tndela,  ii.  442).  By  Robinson  (i.  494,  5)  it  is 
identified  with  'Attir,  fi  miles  N.  of  Molada,and  10 
miles  S.  of  Hebron,  and  having  the  probable  sites  cf 
Socho,  Eshtemoa,  and  other  southern  towns  within 
short  distances.  This  identification  may  be  ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  the  dist- 
ance of  Attir  from  Eleutheropolis  (if  Bcit-Jihrin 
be  Eleutheropolis) — which  is  by  road  nearer  30 
than  20  Roman  miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error 
in  the  text  of  the  Onomast.,  often  verycoiTupt ;  or 
Eusebius  may  have  confovanded  Attir  with  Jutta, 
which  does  lie  exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibrin. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  proved  that  B. 
Jibrin  is  Eleutheropolis.  Robinson  notices  that  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  Jod  with  which  Jattir  com- 
mences to  change  into  the  Ain  of  'Attir  {Bib. 
Res.  i.  494  note). 

The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  were 
probably  from  Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of 
ins  early  difficulties.  [G.] 

JAVAN  (Jl*;  'Itavav;  Javan).  1.  A  son  of 
Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2,  4).  The  name 
appears  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and  more  particularly  with 
Tubal  and  the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  world:  .again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where 
it  is  co\)pletl  with  Tubal  and  Jleshech,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tyrians,  who 
imported  ti'om  these  countries  slaves  and  bi-azen 
vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  in  reference 
to  the  M.acedonian  empire;  and   lastly  in  Zech.  ix. 
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13,  in  reference  to  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.  From 
a  comparison  of  these  various  passages  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  race:  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family  with 
which  the  Orientiils  were  best  acquainted,  viz.  the 
lonians,  particularly  in  the  older  form  in  which 
their  name  appears  ('lacoj'),  is  too  close  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental :  and  the  occiu-rence  of  the 
name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (about  B.C.  709),  in  the  form  of  Yavnan  or 
Yunan,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Assyrians  firet  came  in  contact  with  the  power 
of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not 
confined  to  the  Helirews,  but  was  widely  spread 
throughout  the  East.  The  name  was  probably  in- 
troduced into  Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom 
the  lonians  were  natmally  better  known  than  any 
other  of  the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of 
their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  extension  of  the  name  westward  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Gieeks,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a  na- 
tural process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.  It 
can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early  Hebrews 
themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks :  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  as  illus- 
trative of  the  communication  which  existed  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  East,  that  among  the  artists 
who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of  Esar- 
haddon's  palaces  the  names  of  several  Greek  artists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscHptions  (Rawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  483).  At  a  later  peiiod  the  Hebrews  must 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Egyptians.  Psammetichus  (B.C.  66-1- 
610)  employed  lonians  and  Carians  as  mercenaries, 
and  showed  them  so  much  favour  that  the  war- 
caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body:  the  Greeks 
were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar  {fferod.  ii.  154). 
The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  Amasis  (571-525),  who  gave 
the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial  emporium. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  any  infoi-matiou  which 
the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to  the  Greeks 
must  have  been  through  the  indirect  means  to 
which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  southem 
coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine  occur  in 
the  works  of  Hecataeus  (B.C.  549-486),  who  men- 
tions only  the  two  towns  Cauytis  and  Cardytus ; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  coun- 
tiT  as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  incidentally  the 
towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana  (Bafanaea?),  ard 
Cadytis,  the  same  as  the  Canytis  of  Hecataeus, 
probably  Gaza.  These  towns  were  on  the  border 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncei-taiur  Ec- 
batana ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  period,  travelled 
through  Palestine. 

2 .  A  town  i  n  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  (  Yemen), 
whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ez.  sxvii.  19): 
the  connexion  with  Uzal  decides  in  favour  of  this 
place  i-ather  than  Greece,  :is  in  the  Vulg.  The 
same  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6 :  the 
]>arallelism  to  the  Sabaeans  in  ver.  8,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Phoenicians  bought  instead  of  selling  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  are  in  favour  of  this 
view.  [W.  L.  B.] 


JEBEEECHIAH 
JAVELIN.     [ARMS.] 

JA'ZAR   (fi  'Ia(rip;    Alex.   'la(-fip:    Gazer), 

1  Mace.  V.  8.     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZER  (Num.   xx.xii.   1,   3;   Josh.   xxi.   39; 

2  Sam.  x.\iv.  5;   1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31;  Is.  xvi. 
8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).     [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZIZ  {VV:  'laC'C;  Ales.  'iwaCiC:  Jaziz), 
a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the  "  flocks,"  i.  e. 
the  sheep  and  goat«  (JN-'Sn),  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  the 
forefathers  of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (comp.  v. 
19-22). 

JEARIM,MOUNT  (DnypH:  TrSMs'lapiv ; 
Alex,  'lapifi:  Mons  Jariin),  a.  place  named  in  spe- 
cifying the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  The  boundary  ran  from  Jlount  Seir  to  "  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  " — 
that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain. 
Kesla  stands,  7  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  "  on 
a  high  point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge 
between  Wadif  Ghurah  and  W.  Ismail.  The  latter 
of  these  is  the  south-western  continuation  of  W. 
Beit  Hanina,  and  the  former  runs  parallel  to  and 
northward  of  it,  and  they  are  separated  by  this 
ridge,  which  is  probably  Jlount  Jearim  "  (Rob.  iii. 
154).  If  Jearim  be  taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies 
"  forests."  Forests  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there 
are  none ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  latest 
traveller  that  "  such  thorough  woods,  both  for 
loneliness  and  obscoi-ity,  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  Gei-many"  (Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857,  p.  178). 
Kirjath-Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  el-Etiab)  is  only 
2^  miles  off  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the 
deep  and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Gkurab.  [Che- 
SALOX.]  [G.] 

JEA'TEEAI  (nnx;'  :  'uepi :  Jethrai),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21); 
apparently  the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  instituted  by 
David  (comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Gershom,  Zerah's  sou  is  stated 
as  Ethni  (^Jnx,  ver.  41).  The  two  names  have 
quite  similarity  enoug;h  to  allow  of  the  one  being 
a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBEEECHIAH  (-in^^lS^nS  with  the  final  u: 
Bapax'ar:  Barachias),  father  of  a  certain  Zecha- 
riah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Berechiah,  it  is  pro- 
bably only  an  accidental  corruption.  Possibly  a  * 
was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding }2,  so  .^s  to  make  it  plural,  and  thence 
was  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Berechiah. 
Berechiah  and  Zechariah  are  both  common  names 
among  the  priests  (Zecli.  i.  1).  These  .are  not  the 
Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as  father  and  son, 
JIatt.  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  is  there  meant. 
They  may  however  be  of  the  same  family ;  and  if 
Berechiah  was  the  flither  of  the  house,  not  of  the 
individuals,  the  same  person  might  be  meant  in 
Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  It  is  singular  that 
Jostphus  {B.  J.  iv.  5,  §4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  of  Baruch,  who  was  slain  b}'  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 
began.     (See  Winston's  note,  ac? /oc.)     [A.C.  K.] 


JEBUS 

JE'BUS  (D-11^ :  "Upovs  :  Jehus),  one  of  the 
names  of  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Jcbusites,  also 
railed  Jebcsi.  It  occurs  only  twice  :  first  in  con- 
nexion with  the  journey  of  the  Levite  and  his  un. 
happy  concubine  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah  (Judg 
xix.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
4,  5.  In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
employed.  By  Gesenius  {Thes.  189,  D-13)  and 
Fiirst  (Handwb.  477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to  mean 
a  place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-floor ; 
an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  (iii.  155)  and 
Stanley  i^S.  4'  P.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus 
must  have  been  the  south-western  hill,  the  "  dry 
rock"  of  the  modern  Zion,  and  "not  the  Mount 
Moiiah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre  arose 
the  perennial  spring."  But  in  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the  city 
of  the  Jebusites.  Either  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  revei'se. 
If  the  fonner,  then  the  inteipretation  just  quoted 
falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Canaanite  race — so  far  at  any  rate 
as  to  make  its  conne.xion  with  a  Hebrew  root  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  [G.] 

JEB'USI  ( ''p-n*n  =  "  the  Jebusite :"  'U^ovcrai, 

'le^ovs:  Jebusaeus),  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jeuus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  de- 
scribing the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  28).  In  the  rirst  and  last  place  the  explanatory 
yvords,  "which  is  Jerusalenj,"  are  added.  In  the 
first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it  as 
"  the  Jebusite." 

A  parallel  to  this  mode  of  designating  the  town 
by  its  inhabitants  is  found  in  this  very  list  in 
Zemaraim  (xviii.  22),  Avini  (23),  Ophni  (24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  &c.  [G.] 

JEB'USITE,  JEB'USITES,  THE.  Although 
these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  A.  v.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name,  whether 
applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is  never 
found  in  the  plural ;  always  singular.  The  usual 
form  is  ''p-'ll*n  ;  but  in  a  hvf  places — viz.,  2  Sam. 
V.  6,  xxiv.  16,  18  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18  only— it  is 
''pTj}.  Without  the  article,  'p-13\  it  occurs  in 
2  Sam.  V.  8  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  7.  In  the 
two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased  by 
removing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  V.,  and 
reading  "  and  smiteth  a  Jebusite."  We  do  not 
hear  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  the  name 
which  would  have  been  his  had  he  existed  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  in  which  ive  meet  with 
the  Jebusites  in  historic  times.  [Jebus.]  The 
LXX.  give  the  name  'lejSouo-aToj :  Vulg.  Jebusaeus. 
1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  "the 
Jebusite"  is  the  third  son  of  Camian.  His  place  in 
the  hst  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
X.  16  ;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Josh.  xi. 
3)  ;    and  the  same   connexion  is  traceable  in   the 

'  In  ver.  5  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  of 
the  "  five  kings  of  the  Amorites."  But  the  LXX. 
(both  JISS.)  have  twi'  'lePovcraiiav  of  the  Jebusites. 

*>  By  Josephus  {A?it.  vii.  13,  §9)  Araunah  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  David's  chief  friends  {iv  rois  /ud- 
\i.<TTa  AavtBov),  and  to  have  been  expressly  spared  by 
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words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  .Jeru- 
salem as  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with 
a  Hittite.  But  in  the  fbi-mula,  by  wliich  the  Pro- 
mised Land  is  so  often  designated,  the  .Jebusites 
are  uniformly  placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  their  small  number,  or  their  quiet  disposition. 
See  Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23. 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11;  Dciit.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11  ;  IK.  ix.  20;  2  Chr. 
viii.  7  ;  Ezr.  ix.  1  ;  Keh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies — "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  This  was  foity years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ;  for 
when  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the 
Pei-izzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  "  (Josh, 
.xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a  moun- 
tain-tribe they  remained.  "  Jebus,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem," lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Bethhoron 
(Josh.  X.  1,  5,  26  ;  comp.  xii.  10) — was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and 
its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied  by  David 
(2  Sam.  V.  6)  ;  but  still  the  Jebusites  who  in- 
habited Jerusalem,  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain-seat, 
but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv.  8,  63  ; 
Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11).  This  obstinacy  is  characteristic 
of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits  we  possess  of 
the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a  warlike  people.  Be- 
fore the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed  the  attack 
on  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of 
Bethhoron,  and  cost  him  his  life  on  that  eventful 
evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah."  That  they 
were  established  in  the  strongest  natural  fortress  of' 
the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their  courage 
and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was  through 
bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice  on  their 
part.     [Jerusalem.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,    in   the   person   of  Araunah  ^    the    Jebusite, 

"Araunah  the  king"  (Tp^il  n31~lN),  who  ap- 
pears before  us  in  time  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  tiansaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23; 
1  Chr.  xix.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in 
these  well-known  passages  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons 
on  their  thi'eshing-floor  on  the  bald  top  of  Jloi-iah, 
treading  out  their  wheat  {^1 :  A.  V.  "  threshinsr") 
by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (D^3^D, 
A.  V,  "threshing  instruments")  over  the  com, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "  Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  slave?"  followed  by  his  willing  sui'- 
render  of  all  his  property.  But  this  reve;\ls  no 
trait:?  peculiar  to  the  .lebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early  judges 
and  kings  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the  wine- 


him  when  the  citadel  was  taken.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this,  David  no  doubt  made  his  friendship 
during  his  wanderings,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  Ahimelech,  Sibbechai,  and  others 
of  his  associates  who  belonged  to  the  old  nations. 
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press  (Juds;.  vi.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of  the 
field  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the  sheep- 
cotes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressing  courtesy  of 
Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  favoured  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clue  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adonizkdek  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  "  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short 
narrative  of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms 
—  "the  Avarnah"  (ver.  16);  Araneah  (18); 
Aravnah,  or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it 
is  Arnan,  while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  'Opva,  and  by 
Josephus  'Op6vva.   [Araunaii  ;  Ornan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave,  where  the  race 
of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt ;  and  previously  to 
this  is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a  pious 
.lebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Xero  {^Act.  Apost.  Apocr. 
pp.  72,  73,  ed.  Tisch.).  [G.] 

JEOAMI'AH  (H^Pi^':,  «.  e.  Jekamiah,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  given:  'leKffiia,  Alex.  'leKivia: 
Jecemia),  one  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
royal  line,  on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Je- 
hoiachiu  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  appa- 
rently sons  of  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since 
Salathiel  certainly  was  so  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Gene- 
alogy OF  Jesus  Christ,  p.  675a.]    [A.  C.  H.] 

JECHOLI'AH  (-in^^nS   with  the   final  u: 

'l€xeA.'<i>  Alex.  'le'xeMot ;  Joseph.  'Ax'aA.as  :  Je- 
chelin),  wife  of  Amaziah  kingof  Judah,  and  mother 
of  Azariah  or  Uzziah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2). 
Both  this  queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  of 
her  husband,  are  specified  as  "  of  Jerusalem."  In 
the  A.  V.  of  Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as 
Jecoliah. 

JEGHONI'AS  {'Uxov'ms  :  Jechonias).  1.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoniah,  fol- 
lowed by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendered  from 
the  Greek,  viz.,  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9  ;  Matt.  i. 
11,  12. 

2.  1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [Shechaniah.] 

JECOLI'AH  (n^V^^*:  'I^X^^'"  =  JechcUa), 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  3.  In  the  original  the  name  dillbis 
from  its  form  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Kings, 
only  in  not  having  the  final  u.     [Jecholiah.] 

JECONI'AH  (n^^^y-,  excepting  once,  -in^JS?, 
with  the  final  <i,  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  and  once  in  Cetib, 
n''3i3\  Jer.  xxvii.  20:  'Uxovias:  Jechonias),  an 
altered  form  of  the  name  of  Jehoiachin,  last  but 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  ■which  is  found  in  the 
following  passages: — 1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17;  Jer.  xxiv. 
1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1  ;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is 
still  further  abbi-eviated  to  Coniah.     See  also  Jj;- 

CHONIAS  and  JOACIM. 

JECONI'AS  ^Uxovlas:  Jechonias),  1  Esd.  i. 

9.       [COXANIAH.] 

JEDAI'AH  {r^^Vy.  ■■  'icoSae,  'leSove,  'laSid  : 
Jadaia,  Jedei).     1.  Head  of  the  second  course  of 
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priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them  survived  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captinty,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  ii.  36,  Neh.  vii.  39 — "  the  children 
of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  973."  The  addi- 
tion "  of  the  house  of  Jeshua"  indicates  that  there 
were  two  priestly  families  of  the  name  of  Jedaiah, 
which  it  appears  from  Neh.  xii.  6,  7,  19,  21,  was 
actually  the  case.  If  these  sons  of  Jedaiah  hail  for 
their  head  Jeshua,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  Jewish  tradition  says  they  had 
(Lewis's  Orij.  Heh.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.),  this  may  be 
the  reason  why,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10, 
the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named  before  that  of  Joia- 
rib,  though  Joiarib's  was  the  first  course.  But 
perhaps  Jeshua  was  another  priest  descended  fi'om 
Jedaiah,  from  whom  this  branch  sprung.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  corrupt  reading  in  Neh.  xi.  10  which  makes 
Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1  Chr.  ix.  10  preserves  the 
true  text.     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jeddu. 

2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEDAI'AH  (iTT:  'leSm;  Alex.'E5icJ,*l€5ata 

Idaia,  Jedaid).  This  is  a  difi'erent  name  fi'om  the 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  A  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as 
a  forefather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (I  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Harumaph;  a  man  who  did  his  part 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

JED'DU  ('leSSoiJ:  Jeddus),  1  Esd.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JEDE'US  ('leSoros :  Jeddeus),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiah,  5.] 

JEDI'AEL  (^Xyn^ ;  'leSi^X;  Jadiel).     1.  A 

chief  patriarch  of  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin,  fi'om 
whom  sprung  many  Benjamite  houses  of  fathers, 
numbering  17,200  mighty  men  of  valour,  in  the 
days  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is 
usually  assumed  that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbel 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  S8;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 
But  though  this  may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty.  [Becher  ;  Bela.]  Jediael  might 
be  a  later  descendant  of  Benjamin  not  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  who,  from  the  fruitfulness  of 
his  house  and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose 
to  the  first  rank. 

2.  Second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Son  of  Shimri  ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  in  the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 
xi.  45).  In  the  absence  of  further  information, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as 

4.  ('PwSi'^A  ;  Alex.  'leSiTjA),  one  of  the  chiefs 
(lit.  "heads")  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  who 
joined  David  on  his  march  from  Aphek  to  Ziklag 
when  he  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of 
(Jilboa,  :md  helped  him  in  his  revenge  on  the  ma- 
lauding  Amalekitcs  (1  Chr.  xii.  20;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxix.,  xxx.). 

JEDI'DAH  (m''■^^  "darling:"  'U5fa  ;  Alex. 

'E5i5a  :  Tdida),  queen  of  Amon,  and  mother  of  the 
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good  king  Josiah  ('2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a  native 
ot'  Bozkath  near  Lachish,  the  daughter  ot  a  certain 
Adaiah.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  4,  §1)  her  name  is 
given  as  'leSi's. 

JEDIUI'AH  (^n''^^  "darling  of  Jehovah:" 
'Ie55i5i ;  Alex.  'EieSiSia  :  Amabilis  Domino),  the 
name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the  prophet,  on 
David's  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

Batlisheba's  first  child  had  died — "  Jehovah  struck 
it"  (ver.  15).  A  second  son  was  born,  and  David 
— whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  external 
aft'airs,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of  mind — called 
his  name  Shelomoh  ("Peaceful");  and  Jehovah 
loved  the  child,  ;'.  e.  allowed  him  to  live.  And 
David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through 
him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the  Divine  favour  on  the 
babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  Jedid-Jah. 
It  is  then  added  that  this  was  done  "  because  of 
Jehovah."  The  clue  to  the  meaning  of  these  last 
words,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  circumstance,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  feet  that  "  Jedid  "  and  "  David  " 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root,  or  from  two 
very  closely  related  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  565a — "  nT\ 
idem  quod  H-l'^  ").  To  us  these  pla3's  on  words  have 
little  or  no  significance ;  but  to  the  old  Hebrews, 
as  to  the  modern  Onentals,  they  were  full  of  mean- 
ing. To  David  him.self,  the  "  darling  "  of  his  family 
and  his  people,  no  more  happy  omen,  no  more 
precious  seal  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
after  his  late  fall,  could  have  been  atlbrded,  than  this 
announcement  by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-Jah,  "  darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  on 
birth — such  second  name  having  a  religious  bearing, 
as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladin),  &c. — still 
exists  in  the  East.  [G.] 

JED'UTHUN  (}inn^  except  in  1  Chr.  xvi. 
38  ;  Neh.  xi.  17  ;  Ps.  xxx.  title  ;  and  Ixxvii.  title, 
where  it  is  |■^^''^^  i.  <?,  Jedithun ;  'IhovQdiv 
and  'l5i6ow,  or  -ov/jl  ;  Idithun),  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  who  was  associated  with  Heman 
the  Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Gershonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  .service  of  the  tabernacle,  in 
the  time  of  David  ;  accoiding  to  what  is  said  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  that  David  divided  the  Levites  "  into 
courses  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari."  The  proof  of  his  being  a 
Meiarite  depends  upon  his  identification  with  Ethan 
in  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  who,  we  learn  fiom  that  piuisage 
as  well  as  from  the  genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.), 
was  a  Merarite  [Heman].  But  it  may  be  added 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  Ethan  being  a  Me- 
rarite, which  Jeduthun  must  have  been  (since  the 
only  reason  of  there  being  three  musical  chiefs  was 
to  have  one  for  each  division  of  the  Levites),  is  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  this  identity.  Another 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  mention  of  Hosah  (xvi.  38, 
42),  as  a  son  of  Jeduthun"  and  a  gatekeeper,  com- 
paretl  with  xxvi.  10,  where  we  rejidthat  Hosah  was 
of  the  children  of  Merari.  Assuming  then  that, 
as  regards  1  Chr.  vi.  44,  xv.  17,  19,  JD'N  is  a 
mere  clerical  variation  for  J-iri'''l) — which  a  compa- 
rison of  XV.  17,  19  with  xvi.  4l',  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6, 
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»  The  reason  why  "  son  of  Jeduthun "  is  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  name  of  Obed-Edom  in  this 
verse,  is  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Obed- 
Eiloin   tue  Gittlte   (2  Sam.  vi-   10    mentioned  in  the 


2  (Ihr.  xxxv.  15,  makes  almost  ceitain — we  have 
Jeduthun's  descent  as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah, 
fiom  Mahli,  the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari, 
the  son  ot  Levi,  being  the  fourteen th  generation 
from  Levi  inclusive.  His  office  was  generally  to 
preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple  sen'ice,  con- 
sisting of  the  nehel,  or  nablium,  the  cinnor,  or  harp, 
and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But 
his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  col- 
leagues Heman  and  Asaph,  was  "  to  sound  with 
cymbals  of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the 
nablium  and  the  harp.  This  appointment  to  the 
office  was  by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
(Qi"l^)  at  David's  command,  each  of  the  tlu'ee 
divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took 
his  place  in  the  procession,  and  pla^-ed  on  the 
cymbals.  But  when  the  di^•ision  of  the  Levitical 
services  took  place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being 
at  Gibeon  and  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph 
and  his  brethren  were  appointed  to  minister  before 
the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun  and  Heman  to  be 
located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks  "  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  tlio  Lord  in  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon,"  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Ps.  cl.  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Pass- 
over in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  i-eference  is  made  to  the 
singing  as  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  David,  and  by  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  the  king's  seer  ("5]7Bn  HTh).  [He- 
man.]  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the 
king's  adviser  in  matters  connected  with  the  mu- 
sical service.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  em- 
ployed (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in  music,  viz.  six  of 
them,  who  prophesied  with  the  harp — Gedaliah, 
head  of  the  2nd  ward,  Zeri,  or  Izri,  of  the  4th, 
Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei  of  the  lOth,*"  Hasha- 
biah  of  the  12th,  and  Mattithiah  of  the  14th  ;  and 
partly  as  gatekeepers  (A.  V.  "  portere ")  (xvi. 
42),  viz.  Obed-Edom  and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which 
last  had  thirteen  sons  and  brothers  (xxvi.  11). 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
seems  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  temple,  and 
each  to  have  been  called  after  their  respective 
leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 
"  the  Levites  which  were  the  singers,  all  of 
them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun"  per- 
formed their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthim,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14)  ; 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah's  I'eign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  find 
descendants  of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  sing- 
ing (Neh.  xi.  17;  1  Chr.  ix.  IG).  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  t;2nd,  and  77th 
Psalmc,  indicating  probably  that  they  were  to  be 
sung  by  his  choir.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEE'LI  ('IeijjA.1 ;  Alex.  'leTjAi :  Celi),  1  Esd. 
V.  33.     [Jaalah.] 

JEE'LUS   ('leVjXos   {'UrjKov)  ;    Alex.  'le^rjA  : 
Jehelns),  1  Esd.  viii.  92.     [Jehiel.] 


same  verse,  who  was  probably  a  Kohathite   (Josh. 
xxi.  24). 

I'  Omitted  In  ver.  3,  hut  necessary  to  make  up  tUe 
C  sons. 

o  P  2 
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JEE'ZER  ("iTrX:  'A-X^^C^P-  Hiecer),  the 
form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by 
the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Manasseh,  eldest  son 
of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  chief  families 
of  the  tribe.  [Jeezerites.]  In  parallel  lists  the 
name  is  given  as  Abi-ezer,  and  the  family  as  the 
Abiezrites — the  house  of  Gideon.  Whether  this 
change  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or 
omission  of  a  letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation, 
akin  to  that  in  the  case  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot 
be  ascertained.     The  LXX.  perhaps  read  "lTy''nX. 

JEE'ZERITES,  THE  (nty^xn  :  'Ax'eCep' : 
familia  Hiezeritaruni),  the  family  of  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30).  * 


JE'GAR   SAHADU'THA  (Xn-linC'  "IV, 
"heap    of  testimony":     ^ovvhs  ttjs   fiaprvpias: 
tumulus  testis),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban 
the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between  Jacob  and 
himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the  same  by 
setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom 
on   several    other  occasions.     Galeed,  a  "  witness 
heap,''  which  is  given  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent, 
does  not  exactly  represent  Jegar-sahadutha.     The 
LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction  accurately  in 
rendering  the  latter    by    ^ovvhs    rrjs    /xapTvplas, 
and  the  former  by  ;3.  fxaprvs.     The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has   transposed    the    two,  and   translated 
Galeed  by  "  acervus  testimonii,"  and  Jegar  Saha- 
dutha  by  "  tumulus  testis."    But  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  they  were  evidently  all  but  identical,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  adapted  the  name  to  the 
•circumstances  nairated,  and  to  the  locaUty  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  0.  T.,*  so 
to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  form. 
There  is  every   reason    to  believe  that  the   name 
(iilead  is  derived  from  a  root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and   to  which  it  was  in  all   probability  attached 
before  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  the  time  at  which  the  historian  was 
writing.     In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  25 
of  this  chapter.     The  memorial   heap   erected   by 
Laban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  severed 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian  kin- 
dred,  and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
contined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.      Such    a   crisis,    so   commemoratedj;  was 
thought  by  the  historian  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and  in 
Galeed,  "  the  witness  heap,"  was  found  the  original 
name  of  the  mountainous  district  Gilead. 

A  similar  etymology  is  given  for  Mizpeh  m  the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 
vers.  48  and  49,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
suggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated — by  the  similarity 
between  ilQ^D,  mitspeh,  and  ni-liO,  inatstsebdh, 
the  "  standing  stone  "  or  "  statue  "  which  Jacob 
set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  transaction,  as  the 
heap  of  stones  was  Laban's.  On  this  pillar  or 
standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah,  the  "  fear  of 
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his  father  Isaac,"  as  Laban  over  his  heap  invoketl 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father  Terah ;  each  marking,  by  the  most  solemn 
fonii  of  adjuration  he  could  employ,  his  own  sense 
of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact.      [\V.  A.  W.] 

JEHAL'ELEEL  ("PN^^H*:  'AX^-h\;  Alex. 
'Ia\\eA.T)A :  Jalcleel).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Jehalleleel  are  introduced  abraptly  into  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jeha- 
LELEL.     Neither  form  is  however  quite  coiTect. 

JEHAL'ELEL  ('PX^^H) :  'l\aeX-{)\  ;  Alex. 
'la\\ii\:  Jaalelel),  a  Merarite  Levite,  whose  son 
Azariah  took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

JEHDEI'AH  (•in^'=|n'!,  i.  e.  Yechde-yahu). 
1.  ('leSi'a;  Alex. 'laSai'a,  ApoSeia:  Jedeia.)  The 
representative  of  the  Bene-.Shubael, — descendants  of 
Gershom,  son  of  Moses — in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as  the  head 
of  the  house  ;  unless  in  this  passage  the  family 
itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  ('loSios:  Jadias.)  A  Meronothite  who  had 
charge  of  tlie  she-asses— the  riding  and  breeding 
stock— of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL (bspTH^  d'ECenv^:  JezeceT), 
a  priest  to  whom  was  given  by  David  the  charge 
of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  EZEKIEL. 


JEHI'AH  (n*n^ :  'leto;  Alex,  'leak:  Jehias). 
He  and  Obed-edom  were  "  doorkeepers  for  the  ark  " 
(CiyK',  the  word  elsewhere  expressed  by  "por- 
ters ")  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur,  but  it 
is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  similar 
Jehiel  or  Jei?;l  in  xvi.  5. 

JEHI'EL  ('PSTI;' :  Jahiel).  1.  ('leiiiA.)  One 
of  the  Levites  appointed  by  David  to  assist  in 
the  sei-vice  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  x^'.  18,  20  ; 
xvi.  4).  • 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Jehoram 
shortly  after  his  becoming  king  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

3.  ('l€c^A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  8).     [Syelus.] 

4.  {'leii]\.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  head  of  the 
Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
8),  who  had  charge  of  the  treasures  (xxix.  8).  His 
family — Jehieli,  i.  e.  Jehielite,  or  as  we  should 
say  now  .Jehielites — is  mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  ('le^A.,  Alex.  'Iepi7)\.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or 
of  a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  "  with  (D^)  the  king's 
sons,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mention  of 
Ahithophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list  as 
before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Quaestiones  Hc- 
hraicae  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's 
son  Cliileab  or  Daniel ;  and  "  Achamoni,"  interpreted 

The  double  account  of  the  origin  of  Beersheba    such.     This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 
(Gen.   xxi.   31,   xxvi.  33),  the  explanation  of  Zoar    It  exists  in  every  language,  but  bus  not  yet  been  re- 
(Gen.  xlx.  20,  22)  and  of  the  name  of  Moses  (Ex.  11.  ;  cognised  in  the  case  of  Hebrew. 
10),   are   illustrations  of  this;  and   there   are   many! 
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as  Saptc7itissiinus,  is  taken  as  an  alias  of  David 
liimselF.  , 

6.  (In  the  original  text,  ?Xin^,  Jehuel— the 
A.  V.  follows  the  alteration  of  the  Keii :  'Ui-fiK.) 
A  Levite  of  the  Bene-Heman,  who  toolv  part  in  the 
restorations  of  king  Hezekiah  (J  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

7.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  period  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13),  oneof  the  "overseers"  (Dn"'pS)  of  the 
articles  oliered  to  Jehovah.  His  parentage  is  not 
mentioned. 

8.  ('lei'^A.,  Alex.  'leei^A..)  Father  of  Obadiah, 
who  headed  '218  men  of  the  Bene-Joab  in  the  return 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  Jezelus,  and  the  number  of  his  clan 
isst<atedat  212. 

9.  ('l67jA.,  Alex.  'Ieei^\:  Jehiel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  to  jiut  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(Ezr.  X.  2).     In" Esdras  it  is  Jeelus. 

10.  ('laiTJA,  Alex.  Aiei^X:  Jehiel.)  A  member 
of  the  same  family,  who  had  himself  to  part  with 
his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).     [Hierielus.] 

11.  ('l€V)A.,  Alex.  'UiijK:  Jehiel.)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).     [Hiereel.] 

JEHIEL,*  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.  1.  (?N^y? ;  so 
the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  7X"iy\  i.  e.  .leuel: 
'UtiK:  Alex.  'leiVjA.:  Jehiel),  a  man  described  as 
Abi-Gibeon — father  of  Gibeon ;  a  forefather  of  king 
Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  29  the  name  is 
omitted.  The  presence  of  the  stubborn  letter  Ain 
in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with  Abiel  in 
1  Sam,  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted  to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite  ;  a  member  of  the 
guard  of  David,  included  in  the  extended  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEHIE'LI  cVxTi;" :  'latn-fiK  ;  Alex.  'AffiriK  : 
Jehieli),  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershonite  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene-Jehieli  had 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xx\a.  21,  22).  In  other  lists  it  is  given 
as  Jehiel.  The  name  appears  to  be  strictly  a  pa- 
tronymic —  Jehielite. 

JEHIZKI'AH  (•in'iprnS  l.  c  Yechlzki-yahu  ; 

same  name  as  Hezekiah :  'E^ereiay  :  Ezcchias),  son 
of  Shallura,  one  of  tne  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  who  at  the  instance  of  Oded 
the  prophet,  nobly  withstood  the  attempt  to  bring 
into  Samaria  a  large  number  of  ciiptivos  and  much 
booty,  which  the  Israelite  army  under  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  By  the 
exertions  of  Jehizkiahu  and  his  fellows  the  captives 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  returned  to  Jeri- 
cho en  route  for  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  comp. 
8,  13,  15). 

JEHO'ADAH  (H'nyin^  i.e.  Jehoaddah:  'laSa  ; 
Alex.  'lojioSa:  Joada),  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36);  great  grandson  to  Merib- 
baal,  i.  e.  Jlephibosheth.  In  the  duplicate  genealogy 
(ix.  42)  the  name  is  changed  to  Jarah. 

JEHOAD'DAN  (j^nyin^  ;  but  in  Kings  the 
original  text  has  |nyin*;   and  so  the  LXX.  'Iw- 
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»  Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  H,  unless 
they  simply  follow  the  Vulgate.  Comp.  Jehusii, 
Meuinim. 


oSiytt;  Alex.  'IcooSei/u,  'kDoSotV:  Joadan,J')(xdarn). 
•'  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem "  w;is  queen  to  king 
Joash,  and  mother  of  Amaziah  of  Jud;di  (2  K.  xiv. 
2;   2  Chr.  xxv.  1). 

JEHO'AHAZ  ( tnxin^  :  loJoxaO-  1-  The  son 
and  successor  of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  B.C.  85C- 
840  over  Israel  in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history 
is  given  in  2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign 
(ve)-.  22)  he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hiizael  king 
of  Damascus,  who,  following  up  the  successes  which 
he  had  previously  achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled 
Jehoahaz  to  reduce  his  anny  to  50  horsemen, 
10  chariots,  ;uid  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  main- 
tained the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah ; 
and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a  deliveier  —  probably 
either  Jehoash  (vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  II. 
(2  K.  xiv.  24,  25)  (see  Keil,  Commentary  on  Kings). 
The  prophet  Elisha  survived  Jehoahiiz  ;  and  Ewald 
{Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his 
reign  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in 
2  K.  V.  2,  vi.  8,  and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned 
in  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  Jehoahaz,  otheiwise  called  Shalldm,  the 
fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
sonof  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  His. 
anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probably  some  additional 
ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the  ordinary 
title  to  the  throne.  He  is  described  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  evil-doer  (2  K.  xxiii.  32)  and  an 
oppressor  f  Ez.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  traditional 
character  in  Josephus  {^Ant.  x.  5,  §2) ;  but  his 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xxii.  10,  and  Ez.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Kiblah. 
There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  into  Egypt,  wheie  he  died  (see  Prideaux, 
Connection,  anno  610;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii. 
719  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  in  Jerem.  xxii.  11). 

3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  has  'Oxofios-)  during  his  father's 
lifetime  (Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah.  As  king  he  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ahaziah,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  the  pi  e- 
sent  Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  perhaps  through 
a  tAscriber's  error.  [W.  T.  B.j 

JEHO'ASH  (Ci'Xin'':  'lads:  Joas),  the  ori- 
ginal uncontracted  fomi  of  the  name  which  is  more 
commonly  found  compressed  into  JoASii.  The  two 
forms  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately  ; 
sometimes  both  occur  in  one  verse  (e.  g.  2  K.  xiii. 
10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah;  son  of  Ahaziah 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xu.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[Joash,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel ;  son  of  Jehoahaz 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15,  16,  17). 
[Joash,  2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN  (|3nin;'=  "Jehovah's  gift," 
answering  to  Theodore:  'iwavdv:  Johanan),  a 
name  much  in  use,  both  in  this  fonn  and  in  the 
contracted  shape  of  Johanan,  in  the  later  periods 
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of  Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as 
John,  and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  'looayvris 
{Ant.  viii.  15,  §2). 

1.  {'laii'ddav ;  Alex. 'Iwrnv).  A  Levite,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters")  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  i.  e.  the  Tabei'nacle,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3  ;  comp.  xxv.  1). 
He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah  ; 
a  Korhite,  that  is  descended  from  Korah,  the  founder 
of  that  great  Kohathite  house.  He  is  also  said  (ver. 
1)  to  have  been  of  the  Benc-Asaph ;  but  Asaph  is 
a  contraction  for  Ebiasaph,  as  is  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogy in  ix.  19.  The  well  known  Asaph  too  was 
not  a  Kohathite  but  a  Gershonite. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  linder 
king  Jehoshaphat ;  he  commanded  280,000  men, 
apparently  in  and  about  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
15;  comp.  13  and  19).  He  is  named  second  on 
the  list,  and  is  entitled  "ItJTI,  "  the  captain,"  a 
title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  preceding  verse, 
though  there  rendered  "  the  chief."  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as 

3.  Father  of  Ishniael,  one  of  the  "captains 
C^IK',  as  before)  of  hundreds" — evidently  residing 
in  or  near  Jerusalem — whom  Jehoiada  the  priest 
took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration  of  the 
line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  One  of  the  J3eiie-Bebai,  a  lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  28).     In  Esdras  the  name  is  Johannes. 

5.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13)  ;  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2),  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12),  that  is  to  say  in 
the  generation  after  the  first  return  from  captivity. 

6.  (Vat.  LXX.  omits.)  A  priest  who  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  ISlehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  In  two  other  cases  this  name  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Johanan. 

JEHOI'ACHm  (JO^lin''  =  "appointed  of  Je- 
hovah;" once  only,  Ez.  i.  2,  contracted  to  P3''i''  : 
in  Kings 'Iwox/m>  Chron. 'lexoi/ras,  Jer.  and^Ez. 
'laiaKei/jL ;  Alex.  'iccaKeifx  throughout ;  Joseph. 
'leadx^M-os:  Joachin).  Elsewhere  the  name  is  al- 
tered to  Jeconiah,  and  Cox  i ah.  .  See  also  Jecho- 
NiAS,  Joiakim,  and  Joacim. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Kehushta,  and  for  three 
months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah,  after  the  deatli 
of  his  father,  being  the  niueteentli  king  from  David, 
or  twentieth,  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to 
2  K.  xxiv.  8,  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old 
at  his  accession;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  welF  as 
1  Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading 
eight  yeais,"  which  fixes  his  birth  to  the  time 
of  his  father's  captivity,  according  to  Matt.  i.  11. 

Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  hanissed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldeans, 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  theiji  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  re- 
bellion. [Jehoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore,  was  quite  defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  regular  army  which  Nebu- 


»  Such  Is  the  text  of  the  Vat.  LXX.  ;  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  Alex,  and  Vulgate  in  reading  "  eig'hteen." 
The   vsords  tJ>'>N  and  la-I,  applied  to  Jehoiakim   in 
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chadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K.  xxiv. 
10,  11).  In  a  very  short  time,  apparently,  and 
without  any  losses  from  famine  or  tighting'which 
would  indicate  a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  and  he,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  and  all  his  servants,  captains,  and  officers, 
came  out  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  carried  them,  wth  the  hai-em  and  the 
eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12 
xix.  9).  All  the  king's  treasures,  and  all  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  were  seized,  and  the  golden 
vessels  of  the  temple,  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoi- 
akim, were  now  either  cut  up  or  earned  away  to 
Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  men  of  war,  and 
skilled  artizans,  none  but  the  poorest  and  weakest 
being  left  behind  (2  K.  xxiv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19). 
According  to  2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16,  the  number  taken 
at  this  time  into  captivity  was  10,000,  viz.  7000 
soldiers,  1000  craftsmen  and  smiths,  and  2000 
whose  calling  is  not  specified.  But,  according  to 
Jer.  lii.  28  (a  passage  which  is  omitted  in ''the 
LXX.),  the  number  carried  away  captive  at  this 
time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead 
of  the  eighth,  as  in  2  K.  xxiv.  12)  was  3023. 
Whether  this  difference  arises  fi-om  any  corruption 
of  the  numerals,  or  whether  only  a  portion  of  those 
originally  taken  captive  were  actually  carried  to 
Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with  Zedekiali  upon 
his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  cannot 
perhaps  be  decided.  The  numbei-s  in  Jeremiah  are 
certamly  very  small,  only  4600  in  all,  whereas  the 
numbers  who  retui-ned  from  captivity,  as  given  in 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  were  42,360.  However, 
Jehoiachin  was  himself  led  away  captive  to  Babylon, 
and    there    he    remained    a   prisoner,   actuidfy   in 

prison  (N73  ^''3)>  and  wearing  prison  garments, 

for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  Evil-Merodach  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  much  kind- 
ness, brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed  his  gar- 
ments, raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
Merodach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babylon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  2  K.  xxiv.  9,  "  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  his 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but  a  child ; 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-3(i; 
Ezek.  xix.  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviii. 
4,  that  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jeru- 
salem of  his  return,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
Jehoiachin  himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babylon. 
[Hananiah,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (xxix.)  would,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  there  was  a  party  among  the 
captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were 
at  this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
overthrow  and  Jehoiachin's  return  ;  and  perhaps 
the  fearful  death  of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (ib. 
V.  22),  and  the  close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin 
through  Nebuchadnezzar's   reign,   may  have  been 


Jer.   xxii.  28,   30,   imply  sex  rather  than  age,  and 
are  both  actually  used  of  infants.     See  Gesen.  Tlies. 
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the  result  of  some  disposition  to  conspire  against 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the   part  of  a  portion  of  the 
captivity.     But  neither  Daniel    nor  Ezekiel,   who 
were  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captives,  make  any  fui  ther  i 
allusion  to  him,  except  that  Ezekiel  dates  his  pro- 
phecies by   the  year  "  of  King  Jehoiachin's   cap-  j 
tivity"  (i.  2,  viii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  &c.);  the  latest  date 
being  "  the  twenty-seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1). 
We  also  learn  from    Esth.   ii.   6,  that  Kish,   the 
ancestor  of  Mordecai,  was  Jehoiachin's  fellow-cap- 
tive.     But  the  apocryphal  books  are  more  com- 
municative.     Thus    the    author   of  the   book   of 
Baruch  (i.   3)   introduces   "  Jechonias  the  son  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  "  into  his  narrative,  and 
represents  Baruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his 
ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
nobles,  and  elders,  and  people,  at  Babylon.     At  the 
hearing  of  Baruch's  words,  it  is  added,  they  wept, 
and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sent  a  collection  of  silver 
to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son 
of  Shallum  the  high-priest,  with  which  to  purchase 
burnt-offeiings,   and  sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding 
them  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar  his  son.     The  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  Elders  also  apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an 
important  personage;  for,  accordins  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  ol 
great    wealth,   and   the   chief  person   among    the 
captives,  to  whose  house   all   the  people   res'^rted 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  Jehoiachin. 
Africanus  (^E'p.   ad   Orig. ;    Routh,  Eel.  Sac.   ii. 
113)  expressly  calls  Susanna's  husband  king,  and 
says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  him  his 
royal  companion  {(Twdpouos).      He   is   also  men- 
tioned   1    Esdr.  V.  5,  iDut  the    text   seems   to   be 
con'upt.     It  probably  should  be  "  Zorobabel,  the 
son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacim,"  i.  e.  Jehoi- 
chin.      It  does   not    appear    certainly  from  Scrip- 
tm-e,  whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any 
children.     That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is 
called  "his   son,"    is   the   same   as   Zedekiah   his 
uncle  (called  "his  brother,"  2  Chr.   xxxvi.    10), 
who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Assir  ("IDN  =  captive), 
who  is  reckoned  among  the  "  sons  of  Jeconiah  "  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  sxsix. 
7).     This  is   qiute   in  accordance   with   the  term 
"  childless,"  ^I^^JJ,  applied   to   Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  30).  [Gekealogy  of  Christ,  p.  675.] 
Jehoiachin  was  the  last  of  Solomon's  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to   the  line   of  Nathan,  whose  descendant 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "  the  sons 
of  Jehoiachin. '     Hence  his  place  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  11,  12).     For  the  variations  in  the 
Hebrew  fonns  of  Jeconiah's  name  see  Hananiah, 
8 ;    and   for   the   confusion   in    Greek    and   Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin,  'icuoxe'V 
and  'IcoaKei/x,  see  GENEALOGY  OP  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Hervey's  Genealogy,  p.  71-73. 

N.B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name  of 
Jechonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  three  months  after  Josiah's  death,  and  was 
deposed  and  cairied  to  Egypt  by  Fharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  34;  2  K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed 
in  this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  21), 
who  says  "  Josiaji  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also 
'"ailed  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah, 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakim."     It  lias  its 
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origin  doubtless  in  the  confusion  of  the  names 
when  written  in  Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of 
Hebrew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'ADA  (PTin^rr"  known  of  Jehovah:" 

'lajSae  ;  Alex.  'IcoaSaf,  'IwiaSd,  'IcoiaSac,  and  also 
;is  Vat. ;  Joseph. 'ItioSos:  Juiada).  In  the  later 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  Joiada. 

1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David's  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  ^iii.  18,  1  K.  i.  and  ii.  passim, 
1  (;hr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Benaiah's  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 

2.  ('loioSos)  Leader  (T'33)  of  the  Aaronites  (ac- 
curately "  of  Aaron  ")  {.  e.  the  priests  ;  who  joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  3700  priests 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  apparently 
ha\nng  succeeded  Ahithophel  in  that  office.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar, 
1  Chr.  .xviii.  16,  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (B.C.  884-878),  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of 
Joash.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  first  became 
high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign.  Any  how,  he 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [High-Priest.]  He 
married  Jehosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of 
king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11)  ;  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal 
of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the 
king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple, 
and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestoi-s.  [Joash  ;  Athaliah.]  In  effecting  this 
happy  revolution,  by  which  both  the  throne  of  David 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  were  rescued  from  imminent  danger 
of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  ability  and 
prudence.  Waiting  patiently  til!  the  tyraim}-  of 
Athaliah,  and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  prac- 
tices and  preferences,  had  produced  disgust  in  the 
land,  he  at  length,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  reign, 
entered  into  secret  alliance  with  all  the  chief  par- 
tizans  of  the  house  of  David  and  of  the  true  religion. 
He  also  collected  at  Jerusalem  the  Levites  from  the 
difl'erent  cities  of  Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under 
cover  of  providing  for  the  Temple  services,  and 
then  concentrated  a  large  and  concealed  force  in 
the  Temple,  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismissing  the 
old  courses  of  priests  and  Levites  when  their  suc- 
cessors came  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  shields  and  spears  which 
David  had  taken  in  his  wais,  and  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chr. 
xviii.  7-U,  xxvi.  20-28,  1  K.  xiv.  26,  27),  he  sup- 
plied the  captiiins  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their 
men.  Having  then  divided  the  priests  and  Levites 
into  three  bands,  wliich  were  posted  at  the  principal 
entrances,  and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favour- 
able to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  kiug  before 
the  whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according 
to  Dent.  xxii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the  sinctity 
of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  minis- 
tering Levites  were  permitted  by  him  to  eater  the 
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Temple  ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Athaliah 
should  be  carried  without  its  precincts  before  she 
w;is  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  inaugu- 
rated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Temple 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  ;  all  which  seems  to 
have  been  effected  with  great  vigour  and  success, 
and  without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young 
king  himself,  mider  this  wise  and  virtuous  coun- 
sellor, ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and 
was  forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime 
uf  Jehoiada.  The  rejjaration  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  is  given  2  K.  xii.  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however,  Jehoiada  died,  B.C.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported 
by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years 
old  when  he  died.  But  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only  leaves  5 
years  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  reign),  he 
would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  against  Athaliah  ;  and  15  years  before, 
when  Jehoram,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife,  was 
only  32  years  old,  he  would  have  been  80  :  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  early  coiTuption  of  the  numeral. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  Htt'^^i^-I  W'yO^  (83), 
mstead  of  □~E^'•1  HNIS.  Even  103  (as  suggested, 
Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  304)  would  leave  an  impro- 
bable age  at  the  two  above-named  epochs.  If  83 
at  his  dej^th,  he  would  have  been  33  years  old  at 
Joram's  accession.  For  his  signal  services  to  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  countiy,  which  have  earned 
him  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  well-doers  in 
Israel,  he  had  the  unique  honour  of  burial  among 
the  kings  of  Judah  in  the  city  of  David.  He  was 
probably  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah.  In  Jo- 
sephus' list  {A.  J.  xviii.  §6)  the  name  of  IflAEAS 
by  an  easy  corruption  is  transfonned  into  *IAEA2, 
and  in  the  Seder  Olam  into  Phadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  mentioned  as  the  "  son  of  Barachias,"  i.  e.  Bere- 
chiah.  This  is  omitted  in  Luke  (xi.  51),  and  has 
probably  been  inserted  from  a  confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  ot 
Berechiah;  or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is. 
viii.  2). 

5.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to  Seraiah  the  high- 
priest.  He  was  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah,  probably  for  adheiing  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  ;  when  Zephaniah  was  appointed  sagan 
in  his  room"  (Jer.  xxix.  25-29;  2  K.  »xv.  18). 
This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  title  "  the  priest " 
being  applied  to  the  second  priest.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  shows  the  nature  of  the  sagan's  authoritv 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  doubtless  "ruler  of  the 


*  It  is  however  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
office  b}'  death. 

i"  It  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in  2  K. 
xxlii.  (which  is  the  fullest)  whether  Necho  went 
straight  to  Egypt  from  Jerusalem,   or  whether   the 
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house  of  Jehovah "  (nin»  n*3  T-Ji).  [High- 
PPaEST.]  Winer  {Recdirh.)  has  quite  misunder- 
stood the  passage,  and  makes  Jehoiada  the  same  a? 
the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joash. 

6.  iVyy,  i-  e.  Joiada ;  'lojiSrf,  Alex.  'loeiSa ; 
Jojada),  son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  to  repair  the 
"  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).     [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOIAKIM  (n''p*in^:  'iwaKlfx,  or  -€,> ; 
Joseph.  'IccaKi/xos :  Joakim),  18th  (or,  counting 
Jehoahaz,  1 9th)  king  of  Judah  from  David 
inclusive — 25  yeai-s  old  at  his  accession,  and 
originally  called  Eliakim.  He  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah, 
possibly  identical  with  Arimiah  of  Judg.  ix.  41 
(where  the  Vulg.  has  Rumah),  and  in  "that  case 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  Jer.  x.xii.  11, 
was  in  the  first  instance  made  king  by  the  people 
of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his  father  "josiah,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  following  up  Josiah 's 
policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i.  50).  Pharaoh- 
Xecho,  therefore,  having  bonie  down  all  resistance 
with  his  victorious  anny,  immediately  deposed  Je- 
hoahaz, and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Riblah, 
where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33,  34 ;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12).  He  then  set 
Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne — 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  —  and  having 
charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  tribute 
of  1 00  talents  of  silver,  and  1  talent  of  gold  =  nearly 
40,000;.,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  tand  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii.  34; 
Jer.  xxii.  10-12  ;  Ezek.  xix.  4).''  Pharaoh-Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
after  his  gi-eat  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod,  ii.  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  part  in 
Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight  3'ears  of 
Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fiuit  of  his  victory  over  Necho. 
He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  defenceless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  pri- 
soner, bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  liim  to  Baby- 
lon, and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,<:  that  Daniel,  and  Hananiah,  Jli- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  were  taken  capti^-es  to  Babylon  ; 
but  Nebuchadnezzar  setms  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded!  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  father  Josiah.  What  is  ceitain  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
inva.sion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 


calamitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  intervened. 

■=  It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning  may 
be  caused  by  some  reckoning  a  year  for  Jehoahaz's 
reign,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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giance  and  rebelletl  against  him  (.i  K.  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  encoui-aged  Jehoiakim  to  this  re- 
bellion it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  were  the  rest- 
less tm-bidence  of  his  own  bad  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  paying  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii.  13-17),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer's  conjecture,  or  Jose- 
phus's  assertion,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  It  seems  more  probable  that  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  aftiiirs  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  it  is  certain  that  it  brought  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  king  and  his  country.  Though 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come 
in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent 
agaii'st  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldeans,  with 
Syrians,  Jloabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were  all 
now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  that  the  gre;it  drought  occm-red 
described  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4  with  2  K. 
xxiv.  2,  3).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign 
must  have  been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The 
Ammonites  appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of 
Gad  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost 
(Ez.  XXV.).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of 
the  walled  cities.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably  as 
the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea  the  desr.ltory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent 
end  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
cast  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground ;  perhaps 
tlirown  over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
he  was  dead ;  and  then,  after  being  left  exposed  for 
some  time,  was  dragged  away  and  buried  "  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamenta- 
tion, "beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii. 
18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  Within  three  months  of  his 
death  Nebuchadnezzar  aiTived,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  dynasty  by  carrying  Jehoiachin  off  to  Babylon. 
[Jehoiachin.]  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii.  37, 
tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  repeated 
xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.     The  latter  writer 
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d  The  passage  seems  to  he  corrupt.  The  ■words 
Tof  a£iX<l)ov  aiiTov  seem  to  be  repeated  fi'om  the  pre- 
ceding line  but  one,  and  ZoLpa/cTji/  is  a  corruption  of 
Oiipiai'.  (rvWaPuiv  avriyayev  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  Jer.  xxxiii.  23  (xxvi.  23,  A.  V.), 
jvveKdpocrav  avrbv,  xal  efjJ7a70j'. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  an  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  this  time.  All  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Kgypt  fell  into  the  power  of 
Babylon  soon  after  the  victory  at  Carchemish,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  retired  thenceforth  into  his  own  country. 
His  Asiatic  wars  seem  to  have  engrossed  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's attention  for  the  next  7  years  ;  and  in  like 


uses  the  yet  stronger  exi)ression,  "  the  acts  of  .Jehoi- 
akim, and  the  abominations  which  he  did"  (v.  8). 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have 
the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign, 
we  have  a  detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
practised  at  Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction, 
with  which  Ezekiel's  vision  of  what  wa.s  goinc  on 
six  years  later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple,  exactly  agi-ees;  incense  oftered  up  to 
"  abominable  beasts;"  "  women  weeping  for  Tham- 
muz  ,"  and  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple 
"  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  "  worshipping  "  the  sun  towanls  the  east  " 
(Ez.  viii.).  The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemdah,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  corpse  by  the  king's  command,  in 
revenge  for  his  faithful  prophesying  of  evil  against 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples  of  his  irreligion 
and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  only  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  The 
curious  notice  of  him  in  1  Esdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put 
his  nobles  in  chains  and  caught  Zaraces  his  brother 
in  Egypt 'i  and  brought  him  up  thence  (to  Jeru- 
salem) also  points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  im- 
piety in  cutting  up  and  burning  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
national  fast  was  being  celebrated,  is  another  speci- 
men of  his  character,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
sentence,  "  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David"  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression, 
injustice,  covetousness,  luxmy,  and  tyramiy,  are 
most  severely  rebuked  (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough 
selHshness  and  indifierence  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  that  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  so  im- 
poverished by  the  heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by 
Egypt  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have  squan- 
dered large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for 
himself  (xxii.  14,  15).  Josephus't  history  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign  is  consistent  neither  with  Sci-ipture 
nor  with  itself.  His  account  of  Jehoiakim's  death 
and  Jehoiachin's  accession  appears  to  be  only  his 
own  inference  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6)  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  against  Judea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
did  for  three  years,  and  then  revolted  in  the 
11th  year,  on  hearing  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
was  gone  to  invade  Egypt.''  He  then  inserts  the 
account  of  Jehoiakim's  burning  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy in  his  5th  year,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
that  a  little  time  afterwards  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  ad- 
mitted Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  Nebucha<lnezzar  immediately 
broke ;  that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  and  the  tiower  of 
the  citizens,  and  sent  3000  captives  to  Babylon, 
and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  almost  imme- 


manncr  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  confined 
himself  to  Ethiopian  wars.  The  first  hint  we  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lost  influence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-IIophra,  in  the 
4th  of  Zedekiah.  [Hanamah,  4.]  He  made  several 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zede- 
kiah's  reign,  and  detached  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Tyrians,  and  Zitlonians  from  the  Babylonish 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvii.).  In  consequence,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after  thoroughly  subduing  these  nations,  and 
devoting  13  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
vaded and  subdued  Egypt  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign 
(Ez.  xsix.  17). 
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diately  afterwards  was  seizeJ  with  fear  lest  the 
young  king  should  avenge  his  father's  death,  and 
so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem  ;  that 
Jehoiachin,  being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, did  not  like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on 
his  own  account,  and  therefore  sun-endered  himself, 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suH'ering  no  harm ; 
but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners,  and  made 
Zedekiah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  wliom 
he  kept  in  custody — a  statement  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probabilities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  The  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C.  598,  or 
as  some  reckon  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a  contracted 
fomi  in  JoiAKiit,  a  high-priest.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'ARIB  (n''"1^in\  1  Chr.  ix,  10,  xxiv. 
7,  only;  clsewliere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  the 
name  is  abbieviated  to  .Joiarib:  'Iwapifi.;  Alex. 
'Iwapei^  and  'lapeip:  Joiarib),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the 
an-angement  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
."^ome  of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10.  [Jedaiaii.]  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Slattenai  (Neh. 
xii.  6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
Asmonean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as 
he  informs  us  {Ant.  xii.  6.  §1,  and  Life,  §1). 
[Hi&H-PRiEST.]  Prideaux  indeed  {Connection,  i. 
129),  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that 
only  4  of  the  courses  returned  from  Babylon,  Je- 
daiah,  Imraer,  Pashur,  and  Harim — for  which  last, 
however,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib — be- 
cause these  4  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  36-39, 
Neh.  vii.  39-42.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention 
of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdivided  into  6  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  24,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.  But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
families  ot  priests  in  the  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
ceiiainty  why  only  those  4  courses  are  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
.loiarib  did  return  ;  and  we  liave  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7)  ;  the  former 
enumerating  2 1 ,  the  latter  22  courses ;  and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,"  and  adding, 
at  V.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  of 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  3eturn. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 
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firmation  from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Josephus  {Cont.  AjUim.  ii.  §8),  that  there  were 
4  courses  of  priests,  as  it  is  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,  as  Whiston  and  others  have  shown 
(note  to  Life  of  Josephus,  §1).  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  three  lists  of  courses  which  returned,  with 
the  original  list  in  David's  time  to  compare  them 
by:— 

COURSES   OF   PRIESTS. 


In  David's 

In  list  in 

In  Nehemiah's 
time, 
Neh.  X. 

In  Zerubbabel's 

reign, 
1  Clir.  xxiv. 

Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. 

Neh.  x'ii. 

1.  Jthoinrib, 

_ 

_ 

.loiarib. 

1  Chr.  ix.  10, 

Ni-h.  xi.  10. 

2.  Ji-dHiali. 

Children  of 
Jediiali. 

— 

Jedaiah. 

3.  Harim. 

Children  of 

Harim. 

Rehum, 

Harim. 

(Harim.  V.  15). 

4.  Scorim. 

— 

-~. 



5.  Malchijah. 

Children  of 
Pashur,  1  Chr. 
ix.  \i. 

Malchijah. 

6.  Mijamin. 

— 

Mijamin. 

Miamin 
(Min.amm.v.l7) 

7.  Hakkoz. 

Meremoth,  son 
of  Hakkoz, 
Neh.  iii.  4. 

Meremoth. 

8.  Abijab. 

— 

Abijah. 

Abijah, 

9.  Jcsbuah. 

Hoi.sc  of 
,)es.hua(?) 
Ezr.  ii.  36, 
Neh.  vii.  39. 

10.  Sheciiniah. 

Shebaniah. 

Shecl.aniah, 

(Shebaniah, 

ver.  14). 

11.    KllMsl.ib. 

— 

— 

— 

12.  Jiikim. 

— 

— 

— 

13.   Huppali. 

— 

— 

— 

U.  .Icthebeab. 

— 

— 

— 

15.   liilgah. 

— 

Bilsai. 

Bile:ah. 

16.  Imm.r. 

Children  of 
Immer 

Amariah. 

Amariah. 

17.  Hfzir. 

— 

_. 

18.  Aplises. 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Pethahiah. 

— 

— 

— 

20.  Jehezekel. 

— 

— 

— 

21.  Jadiin, 

— 

— 

— 

Neh.  xi.  10, 

1  Chr.  ix.  10. 

22.  Gamut . 

— 

— 

— 

23.  D.-laiah. 

— 

— 

— 

24.  Maaziah, 

Maaziah. 

Maadiah 

(Mwdiali,v.  17) 

*  It  is,  however,  very  singular  that  the  names  after 
Shemaiah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  iucludins,'  Joiarib  and  Jedaiah, 
liave  tlie  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
does  that  in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  For  Joiarib's  is  introduced 
with  the  copula  "  and  ;"  it  is  quite  out  of  its  right 


The  courses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
original  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
after  the  return,  are  as  follows: — 


Neh.  X. 

Neh.  Xii. 

Neh.  xi.,  1  Clir.  ix. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah. 

Seraiah  (?) 

Azariah. 

Ezra. 

Azariah. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

— 

Pashur. 

_ 

— 

Haftush. 

Hattush. 

— 

Malluch. 

Malluch. 

— 

Obadiah. 

Iddo. 

Adaiah(?) 

Daniel. 

— 

— 

Ginnethon. 

Ginnetho. 

— 

Bariich. 

— 

— 

Meshullam. 

— 

— 

Shemaiah. 

Shemaiah. 

.Sallu. 
Amok. 
Hilkiuli. 
Jedaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the   courses,   see   Lewi.s's 
Ori(].  Ilehr.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Joarib.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHO'NADAB,  and  JO'NADAB  (the  longer 
form,  313iriS  is  employed  in  2  K.  x.  and  Jer.  xxxv. 


order  as  the  first  course  ;  and,  moreover,  these  names 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  we  come  to  the 
times  of  Joiakim  at  ver.  12-21.  Still  the  utmo.st  that 
could  be  concluded  from  this  is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
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8,  14, 16,  18  ;  the  shorter  one,  niJIS  in  Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  10,  19  :  'IccvaSd^),  the  son  of  Kechab,  founder 
of  the  Rechabites.  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  ; 
that  his  father  or  ancestor  Kechab  ("  tlie  rider") 
belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  ;  the  Arabian  j 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites.  | 
One  settlement  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Heber 
(Judg.  iy.  11),  retaining  their  Bedouin  customs 
under  the  oak  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  was  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  bi'anch  had  nestled  in  the 
cliffs  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i.  IG  ;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  A 
third  was  established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belongeil  Rechab  and  his  son  Jehonadab. 
The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were  inculcated 
by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minuteness  on  his 
descendants  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settled  districts.  The  vow  or  rule  which  he 
prescribed  to  tliem  is  presented  to  us :  "  Ye  shall 
drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever. 
Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any :  but  all  your  days 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tents  ;  that  ye  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers  "  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 
This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  ob- 
served with  the  tenacity  with  which  from  generation 
to  generation  such  customs  are  continued  in  Arab 
tribes ;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
.Jehonadab,  the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  fi'om 
his  father)  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the 
Chaldaean  invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  transgi'ess  the  rule 
of  their  ancestor  ;  and  in  consequence  a  blessing  was 
pronounced  upon  him  and  them  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19):  "  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever." 
[Rechabites.] 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religious  sect,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  austere 
Elijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  11 
(see  Ewald,  Alterthiiiner,  92,  93),  we  are  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  histoiical  narrative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  .Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  met 
the  austeie  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K.  x. 
15).  It  scums  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot ;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
ti-om  the  present  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the 
first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text — followed  by  the 
A.  V. — implies  that  the  king  blessed  (A.  V.  "  sa- 
luted ")  Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix.  6,  §ii)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king. 
Each  woulil  have  its  peculiar  appropi'iateness.  The 
king  then  proposed  their  close  union.  "  Is  thy 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heai-t?" 
The  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly  varied.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  replies,  "  It  is, 
it  is:  give  me  thine  hand."  In  tlie  LXX.,  and  in 
the  A.  V. — he  replies  simply  "It  is;"  and  Jehu 
then  rejoins,  "  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand."  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  lie  might  whisper  his 
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secret  into  his  ear,  and  s!aid,  "  tome  with  me,  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  Jehu's  design  upon  the  worship  of  Ba^il,  for 
which  he  percei  >-ed  that  the  stern  zealot  would  be 
a  fit  coadjutor.  Having  entrusted  him  with  the 
secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Samaiia 
in  the  royal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
to  conceal  his  pui-jjose  under  the  mask  of  confonnity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; 
bnt  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  went 
with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass 
of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  I'd).  [Jehu.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHON'ATHAN  (}ri:in? :  'l<ev6.eas:  Jo- 
nathan) :  the  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  most  frequently  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan.  It  is  ascribed  to  three 
persons : — 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (nn^K :  the  word  ren- 
dered "treasures"  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  28  "cellars")  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  18);  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver,  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-priest,  that  is  in  the  next  generation  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua. 

JEHO'RAM  (D-jin^  =  " exalted  by  Jehovah:" 
'lupd/j. ;  Joseph,  'idpafios  :  Joram).  The  name  is 
more  often  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jo- 
ram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  son)  upon 
the  throne  at  Samaria,  B.C.  896,  and  died  B.C.  884, 
Dui'ing  the  fii'st  four  years  of  his  reign  his  con- 
temporary on  the  throne  of  Judah  was  Jehoshaphat, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  upwards  Joram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the  la'^t  year,  or 
portion  of  a  year,  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Joram,  who 
was  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and  Jehoshaphat, 
was  very  close  throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find 
him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.  Jlesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  i-evolted  from 
Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams.  Joram  asked 
and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to  i-educe  him  to 
his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  thi'ee  kings,  of 
Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three  amiies 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshapliat  suggested  an 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  aiid  Ehsha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time  and  since  the 
latter  part  of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
iii.  11  ;  1  K.  six,  19-21).  was  found  with  the 
host.  [Elisha,  p.  537.]  From  him  Jehoram 
received  a  severe  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire 
of  the   prophets   of  his    father   ;uid   mother,   the 
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piophets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  for  Jelioshaphat's 
»;\lve  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  received 
the  piomise  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  Moabites :  a  pro- 
mise which  was  immediately  fulfilled.  The  same 
water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  trenches 
dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole  army  and 
all  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Moab- 
ites, who  were  advancing,  like  blood,  when  the 
morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Concluding  that  the 
allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  gi-eat 
slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kir- 
haraseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of 
Moab  made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  desperate  expedient  of  otfering  up  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Israelites  retired  and 
returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).  It  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  Elisha's  rebuke,  and  of 
the  above  remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the 
allied  armies  according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram, 
on  his  return  to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of 
B:ial  which  Ahab  his  father  had  made  (2  K.  iii.  2). 
For  in  2  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha's 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  ofler 
made  by  him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
.^hunammite.  The  impression  on  the  king's  mind 
was  pi'obably  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  inci- 
dent of  Xaaman's  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  re- 
sulted from  it  (2  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a 
little  later,  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
we  find  Elisha  befiiending  Jehoram.  The  king  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  defeat  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
had  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaiia,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  shall  I  smite 
them  ?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
tbrbore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  unhurt.  This  procured 
another  cessation  fi-om  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  vi.  23).  What  happened  after  this 
to  change  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
prophet  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
15aal-worship  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x. 
21-28),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the 
aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a 
return  of  the  ailamities  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
Refusing  to  repent,  a  fi-esh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pa.ss, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  prophet. 
Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and 
eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately  attri- 
buted the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and 
determined  to  take  away  his  life.  The  message 
which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  com- 


»  The    "  then "   of  the  A.  V.   of  2   K.  viil.   1   is 
11    thorough   misrepresentation   of   the  order  of   the 

events.     The  narrative  goes  back  seven  years,  merely 
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missioned  to  cut  off  the  prophet's  head,  "  Behold 
this  evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  1  wait  for 
Jehovah  any  longer?"  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  on  sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  3i),  33), 
also  indicates  that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings, 
similar  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  of 
his  day,  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and  the 
weak  and  unstable  son  of  Ahab.  The  providential 
interposition  by  which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved 
and  the  city  delivered,  is  nairated  2  K.  vii.,  and 
Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was 
very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went 
to  Damascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room 
of  Ben-hadad  ;  and  it  was  iluring  Elisha's  absence, 
probably,  that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram 
and  Gehazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunammite 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  K. 
viii.,  took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  puisue 
his  father's  favourite  project  of  recovering  li'amoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrian?.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  army  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  then-  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going 
out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from 
Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  gi-ound  which  Ahab 
had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreolite ;  thus  ful- 
filling to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of  Elijah  (IK. 
xxi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehoram's  reign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it, 
Elijiih  and  Elisha.  The  former  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  ;  the 
latter  to  have  begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  i« 
the  beginning  of  it.  For  the  flimine  which  Elisha 
foretold  to  the  Shunammite"  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
iv.  38,  must  have  begun  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Jehoram's  reign,  since  it  lasted  seven  years,  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth  year.  In  that  case  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Shunammite  must  have  begun 
not  less  than  five  or  at  least  four  years  sooner,  as 
the  child  must  have  been  as  much  as  thiee  yeais 
old  when  it  died  ;  which  brings  us  back  at  latest  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  yeai*  of  Jehoiam's  reign. 
Elisha's  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the  three  kings 
(2  K.  iii.)  was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  year 
of  Jehoram.  With  reference  to  the  very  entangled 
chronology  of  this  reign,  it  is  import;mt  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
I'Hijah  the  prophet  was  ti-anslated  at  the  tmie  of 
Elisha's  first  prophetic  ministrations.  The  history 
in  2  K.,  at  this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature 
of  memoirs  of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations 


to  introduce  the  woman's  return  at  this  time.  The 
king's  conversation  with  Gehazi  was  doubtless  caused 
by  the  providential  rlclivenmcc  related  in  ch.  vii. 
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of  Elijah  having  closed  with  the  (le;ith  of  Ahaziah,  | 
it  was  very  natural  to  complete  ERjah's  personal  j 
history  with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in 
ch.  ii.  before  beginning  the  series  of  Elisha's  mi- 
racles. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is 
really  prior  in  order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that, 
though  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  Shunam- 
niite's  son  was  subsequent,  as  it  probably  was,  to 
Elijah's  translation,  therefore  all  the  preliminary 
circumstances  related  in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise. 
Neither  again  does  the  expression  (2  K.  iii.  11), 
"  Here  is  Elisha,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah,"  •"  imply  that  this  ministration  had  at 
that  time  ceased,  and  still  less  that  Elijah  was 
removed  from  the  earth.  We  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  2  Chr.  xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on 
earth  in  the  reign  of  Joram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
who  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  tifth  of  .lehoram 
(2  K.  viii.  16);  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  note  of  time  in  2  K.  i.  17,  "  in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,"  which  is  ob- 
viously and  certainly  out  of  its  place  where  it  now 
is,  properly  belongs  to  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With 
i-eo-ard  to  the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch, 
it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile them  are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  Joram  having  been  associated 
with  his  lather  in  the  kingdom  tor  three  or  seven 
j-eai-s,  is  of  all  perhaps  the  most  mifortunate,  as 
being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  history,  anni- 
hilating hi?  independent  reign,  and  after  all  failing 
to  produce  even  a  verbal  consistency.  The  table 
given  below  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehoshaphat's  reign  really  lasted  only  22  years, 
and  Ahab's  only  19,  as  appears  fi-om  the  texts 
cited  ;  that  the  statement  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned 
25  years  is  caused  by  the  probable  circumstance  of 
his  "having  taken  part  in  the  government  during  the 
three  hist  years  of  Asa's  reign,  when  his  father  was 
incapacitated  by  the  disease  in  his  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
12)  ;  and  that  three  years  were  then  added  to 
Ahab's  reign,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  the 
yeare  of  the  kings  of  Israel  agree  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Judali,  thus  unduly 
lengthened  by  an  addition  of  three  years  to  Jeho- 
shaphat's reign.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
reconciles  the  greatest  number  of  existing  texts, 
agrees  best  with  history,  and  especially  coincides 
with  what  is  the  most  certain  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  chronology  of  this  time,  viz.  that  the  twelve 
years'  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few 
months'  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Joram 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ended  simultaneously  at  the 
accession  of  Jehu. 
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KINGS  OP  ISRAEL. 
Ahab  (reigncHi  19  yre.)   1st  yr. 
Ah'ib 4th  vr. 


Ahab  .  .  last  and  19th  yr. 
Ahaziah  (rfi^Ltl  2yrs.)  Istyr. 
Ahaziah      ....    2nd  yr. 

and 
Jehoram  (reisned  12yre.)  Isty 

Jehoram      ....    5th  yr. 

Jehonim  ....  6th  \ 
Elijah  carried  up  to  heaven  / 


Jehoram   .     .....    12  = 


KIXGS  OF  JUDAH. 

_  /Asa    (reigned    41    yra.)     38th, 

""  I      IK.  xvi.  29. 

_  I  Jehoshaphat  (rgnd.  22  yrs.)   1st, 

^  1      1  K.xxii.  41. 

=       Jehoshapliat   .     .     16th,  ih.  51. 

=       Jehoshaphat,  17th,  1  K.  xxji.  51. 

=    >  Jehoshaphat,      18th,  2  K.  iii.  1. 

iJchoshaphnt  last  and  22nd, 
and  [viii.  16. 

Joram  (reigned  8  yrs.)   ist,  2  K. 

J  Joram,    2nd,    2  K.    i.    17,    ii.  ; 

—  t     2  Chr.  xxi.  12. 
I  Joram,    8th,  2  K. 


<  and  [2  K.  viii.  26. 

{ Ahaziah   (reigned    1   yr.)     1st. 


2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father 


''  The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew  often 
implies  tlie  habit  or  the  repetition  of  an  action,  as 
e.  g.  Ps.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  &c. 


on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  H2,  and  reigiietl 
eight  years,  fi-om  it.c.  893-2  to  88.5-4.  [Jkiiw- 
RAM,  1.]  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to  the 
high-priest  Jehniada.  The  ill  etlects  of  his  marriage 
with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  second  Jezebel  upon  him  were  im- 
mediately apparent.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on 
the  throne,  he  jiut  his  six  biothers  to  death,  with 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  He  then 
proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  abominations,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
idolatry  by  persecution.  A  prophetic  writing  fi-om 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  '2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last 
recorded  act  of  his  life,  reproving  him  for  his  crimes 
and  his  impiety,  and  foretelling  the  most  grievous 
judgments  upon  his  person  and  his  kingdom,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  effect  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  first  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a  series  of  wdamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted 
from  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do  by  a  night-attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  exti-icate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded 
him.  Next  Libuah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  perhaps  one  of 
those  "fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jeho- 
shaphat had  given  to  his  other  sous,  indignant  at 
his  cruelties,  and  abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who 
paid  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who 
burst  into  Judaea,  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put 
his  wives  and  all  his  children,  except  his  yoiuigest 
son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried 
them  into  captivity,  ;uid  plundered  all  his  trea- 
sures. And,  to  crown  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable 
disease  in  his  bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died,  after  two  years  of  misery,  unregretted  ;  and 
went  down  to  a  dishonoured  grave  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  either  private  or  public  mourning, 
and  without  even  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  early 
in  the  twelfth  3'ear  of  his  brother-in-law  Jehorarn's 
reign  over  Israel.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOSHABE'ATH  (nynC'in'' :  'Icoo-aySfEfl  ; 

Alex.  'IwffaPfO :  Josabeth) :  the  form  in  which  the 
name  of  Jehosheba  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11. 
We  are  here  informed,  what  is  not  told  us  in 
Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest. 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (DQK'in'' :  'Icoffacpdr:  Jo- 

saphat).  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  B.C.  914,  when  he  was  35  yeare  old, 
and  leigned  25  years.  His  history  is  to  be  found 
among  the  events  recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24 ;  2  K. 
viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous  narrative  in  2  Ghr. 
xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strengthened 
himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and  gan-isoning 
the  cities  of  .ludah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of 
Asa.  But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger  from 
Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern  frontier, 
came  to  an  understanding.  Israel  and  Judah  drew 
together  for  the  first  time  since  they  parted  at 
.Schechem  sixty  years  previously.  Jehoshaphat's 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  .Fezebel.  It  does  not  appear  how  I'ar 
Jeho.shaphat    encouraged    that    ill-starred    union. 
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The  closeness  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kings 
is  shown  by  many  circumstances: — Elijah's  re- 
luctance when  in  exile  to  set  foot  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  (Blunt,  Und.  Come.  ii.  §19,  p. 
199) ;  the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  childi'en 
of  the  two  royal  families ;  the  a  Imission  of  names 
compounded  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the 
family  of  Jezebel,  the  zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ; 
and  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which  Jehoshaphat 
afterwards  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 
But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever  showed 
himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  commandments  of 
God  :  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully, 
to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the  groves  in 
which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his 
third  year,  apprehending"  pei'hajjs  the  evil  example 
of  Israelitish  idolatry,  and  considering  that  the 
Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily  their  func- 
tion of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  a 
commission  of  ceiiain  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the 
people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  He  made 
separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as  they  gi-ew 
up,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of  their  melancholy 
end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  honours  increased 
around  him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians ;  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(r.C.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Kamoth- 
gilead — not  very  decisive  in  its  result,  though  fatal 
to  Ahab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat  i-eturned  to 
Jerusalem  in  peace  ;  and,  after  receiving  a  rebuke 
from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself  through  the 
people  "  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,"  re- 
claiming them  to  the  law  of  God.  He  also  took 
measures  for  the  better  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  see  .Seldcn, 
Be  Syncdriis,  ii.  cap.  8,  §4.  Turning  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion-geber,  with 
the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed  to  go  to  Tar- 
shish :  but,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction  of  a 
prophet  Eliezer,  it  was  Avrecked  at  Ezion-geber; 
and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah's  proposal  to 
renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
two"  additional  wars.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir  ;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps. 
48  and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated 
the  war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
carried  on  against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.).  After  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  quiet.  In  his  declining  years  the  administration 
of  affairs  was  placed  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  the 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram  ;  to  whom,  as  Usher  con- 
jectures, the  same  charge  had  been  temporarily 
committed  during  Jehoshaphat's  absence  at  Kamoth- 
gilead. 

Like  the  prophets  with  whom  he  vi'as  brought 
in  contact,  we  caimot  describe  the  character  of  this 
good  king  without  a  mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
pious,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal   welfare  of  his  subjects,  active  iu  mind 


•  Gesenlus  and  Professor  Newman  are  of  opinion 
that  the  two  narratives  in  2  K.  iii.  and  2  Chr.  xx.  re- 
late to  one  event.     Tlieir  view  has  been  succpssfully 
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and  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. His  character  lias  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hessey,  Bio'jraphies 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  ii. 

2.  Son  of  Ahihid,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder 
or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
&c.),  and  afterwards  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3). 
Such  otKcers  are  found  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient  and 
modern  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (Ge- 
senius),  of  China,  &c.  (Keil).  An  instance  of  the 
use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  Esth.  vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24"),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  in  its  transit  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Son  of  Paruah  ;  one  of  the  twelve  purveyors 
of  king  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  17).  His  district  was 
Issachar,  from  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the 
year,  he  collected  such  ta.xes  as  were  paid  in  kind, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king's  com-t. 

5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  2,  14).  \\N.  T.  B.] 

JEHOSH'APHAT,  VALLEY  OP  (poy 
DQti'in* :  KoiXas 'Icotrat^ar  :  Vallis  Josajyhat),  a, 
valley  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the 
heathen  (Joel  iii.  2;  hebr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there 
sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12  ;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great 
Ijoldness,  abounding  in  the  verbal  turns  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  so  much  delights,  and  in  particular 
there  is  a  play  between  the  name  given  to  the 
spot — Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  "  Jehovah's  judgment," — 
and  the  "  judgment"  there  to  be  pronounced.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation :  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  day  of 
Jlidian,"  and  of  the  tiiumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "Mount  Perazim,"  and  in  the  "Valley 
of  Gibeon;"  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announc- 
ing the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  the  strangers 
who  were  annoying  his  country  (iii.  14),  seems 
to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation  had 
seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest  champion 
of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoali,  and  was  there  blessed  with 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as 
was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  XX.). 

But  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  Tiie  name  may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one  conferrerl  on  a  spot  which  existed 
nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translatois. 
Thus  Theodotion  renders  it  x^P"'  Kpt(rea>s ;  and 
so  the  'J'argum  of  Jonathan — •"  the  plain  of  the 
division  of  judgment."  Michaelis  (i)'i6e^  /itr  Un- 
(jetehrten,  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view, 
and  considers  the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  of 
the  Jlaccabean  victories.  By  others,  however,  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end 
of  the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  scone  of  "  Jehovah's  judgment "  has  been 
localised,   and    the  name  has   come   down    to    us 


opposed  by  Kcil  and  Movers  in  Germany,   and  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Browne,  Ordo  Saeclorum,  235. 
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attached  to  the  .leep  ravine  which  separates  Jeru- 
salem hom  the  Mount  of  Olives,  throu^^h  which  at 
one  time  the  Kedjon  forced  its  stream.     At  what 
peno.1  the  name  was  first  applied  to  this  spot  is  not 
known.      There  is   no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or 
m  Josephus.     In  both  the  only  name  used  for  this 
gorge   IS   KiDRON    (N.   T.   Cedron).      We    first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century   in    the    Ommasticon    of    Eusebius    and 
Jerome  (Art.  Coelas),  and  in  the  Commentary  of 
the  latter  father   on  Joel.     Since  that  time  the 
name  has  been  recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers 
ot  all  ages  and  all  faiths.     It  is  used  by  Christians 
-as  Arcult  in  70u  (^Early  Trav.  i.  4),  the  author 
ot  the  Litez  cle  Jherusalem,  in  1187  (Rob  ii   56'7) 
and  Maundrell,  in  1697  (E.   Trav.  469)  ;  mid  by 
Jews— as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  1170  (  \sher  I 
|.  71  ;  and  see  Keland  />«/.  356).     By  the  Moslems  ' 
It  >s  stil  said  to  be  called  Wad,,  Mshafat  (Seetzen, 
•■       :    .u^'  Si\f''"f''i^  though  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  A  alley  is  Wad;/  Sitti-Maryam.     Both 
Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  iudcrment 
IS  to  take  place  there.     To  find  a  grave  th^ere  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  290),  and  the  fonner  show-as  they 
have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries- the  place 
on  which  iMahomet  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Last  Judcr- 
ment,  a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 
Harara  area  near  the  south  corner,  one  of  the  pillars  ^ 
which  once  adorned  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Jus- 
tinian, and  of  which  multitudes  are  now  embedded 
in  the  i-ude  masonry  of  the  more  modern  walls  of 
Jerusalem.     The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  level  strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded— 
in  places  almost  paved-by  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs 
alike  awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  Last  Judgment 
..nt!/;"™'''  f^  Pi-ecipitousb  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
suited    or  such  an  event ;   but  this    inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed 
or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.     It  is  however  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  in  the  two 
cases.     That  by  Joel    is   Emek   (p»y),    a  word 
applied  to  spacious  valleys  such  as  thoye  of  Esdrae- 
on  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.   <f-  F.  App.  §1).     On 
the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidion  is  inva- 
riably designated  by  Nachal  (^HJ),  answerino-  to 

fn'thTo^T  ^ff'  f "^^-  '^^^'''  ''  '^^  *"^t^"«e 
In]  f\  I'  .  V'"'"  *'''°  *'™'  *^""g  convertible, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  tradition  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Xachal  Kedion,  did  not  arise 
until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become  a  dead  lanouac^e  c 
rhe  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  were  pi^baVy 
two  .-1  The  frequent  mention  throughout  this 
passage  of  Joel  of  Mount  Zion    Jerusalem,  and  the 

'.T^l^r.^"'"''  '*  ^^^"^  t°  '"'  <=^'led  et-Tarik  "  the 
road"  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  ii.  199).  From 'it  will 
spring  the  Bridge  oi  As-Sirat,  the  c/ossing  ^f  Ihi  h 
IS  to  test  the  true  believers.  Those  who  cannot  stnd 
the  est  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  he 
Kori!;69r^^'-''^"^^'-'^^'^=M<^JredBin! 

"  St.  Cyril  (of  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  the 
spot,  or  has  another  Valley  in  his  eye;  probably  the 
formen  He  describes  it  as  not  many  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  says  he  is  told  [<),-nai)  that  it  is 
"bare  and  apt  for  horses"  [^^Khu  Kalin^Karov 
Conim.  on  Joel,  quoted  by  Kcland,  3551  rerhin« 
this  indicates  that  the  tradition  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  fixed.  "■  '™® 
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!  Temple  (ii  32,  iii.  1,  g,  16,  17,  18),  may  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  locality  of  the  great  jud'nnent 
wou  d  be  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  "  This 
would  be  assisted  by  the  mention  of  the  Mount  of 
Ulives  in  the  somewhat  simil;:r  passage  in  Zecha- 
iiah  (,\iv.  3,  4).  r^       s 

.  2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  Ho 
i  ^7  ;''*'!."^«'-  This  was  at  one  time  a  received 
j  article  of  Christian  belief,  and  was  grouii<led  on  the 
I  words  of  the  Angels,  "  He  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven."  d 
I  (Adrichomius,  Theatr.  Ter.  Sanctae,  Jerusalem, 
I  §192  ;  Corn,  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.). 
I  3  There  is  the  altemative  that  the  valley  of  Je- 
iioshaphat  was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the  connexion 
with  Joel  6-  prophecy,  and  the  belief  in  its  beincr 
the  scene  of  Jehovah's  last  judgment  have  fbllowed". 
ihis  may  be  so;  but  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  name  before  the 
4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was  certainly  used  as- 
a  burying  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah 
^-  IV.  xxin.  b),  but  no  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
rrom  this.  •' 

But   whatever   originated  the    tradition,  it  has 
held  Its  ground  most  firmly.     («.)  In  the  valley 
Itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  early  date 
connected   with   Jehoshaphat.      At  Arculfs'  visit 
(about  /OO)  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  "  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  then 
the     tower  of  Jehoshaphat  "  (£".  Trav.  4).     In  the 
time  of  Maundrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  "  was 
what  It  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  architectural 
roiit,_  in  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "  Absalom's 
qT  ;  ,.     tolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate 
f   of  Muuks   Palestine;    and  a  photograph  by 
Salzmann,  with  a  description  in  the  Texte  (p   31) 
to  the  same.     The  name  may,  as  already  observed, 
i-eally  point  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though  not  to 
his  tomb,  AS  he  was  buried  like  the  other  kings  in 
the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1 ).     (6.)  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the 
va  ley,  bore  the  same  name.    This  is  plain  from  the 
titez  de  Jherusalem,  where  the  Porte  de  losafas  is 
said  to  have  been  a  "  postern  "  close  to  the  golden 
gateway  {Portez  Oiris),  and  to  the  south  of  that 
gate  j pars  devers  midi ;  §iy.,  near  the  end,  Rob. 
II.  oa9).      It  was  therefore  at  or  near  the  small 
walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  re- 
stored the  name  of  the  Pot  erne  de  Jos.iphat,  and 
which  is  but  a  ia^  feet  to  the  south  of  the  crolden 
gateway.     However  this  may  be,  this  "  poslern  " 
IS  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones  of  the  wall 
have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it  :^  and  in  so  far, 

"  It  appears  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  viii.  1. 

d  In  Sir  John  Maundeville  a  different  reason  is  given 
for  the  same.  "Very  near  this  "—the  place  where 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem—"  is  the  stone  on  which 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ;  and  on  that  same 
stone  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  right  a*  He 
said  Himself."  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  the  8th  centuvy 
speaks  of  the   church   of  St.   Leon,    in   the  Valley 

where  our  Lord  will  come  to  judgment"  (Early 
irar.  28).  v  » 

<=  To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recent 
observation.  It  is  evident  enough  in  Salzmann's 
pnotograph,  though  not  in  De  Saulcy's  sketch  (Atlas, 
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thei-efore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  tradition 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom 
this  wall  was  built.  It  is  probably  the  "  little 
gate'  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley,"  of 
which  Arculf  speaks  {E'.  Tran.).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1163)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  but 
without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  position  than 
that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monuments  (Asher, 
i.  71).  (c.)  Lastly,  leading  to  this  gate  was 
a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  {Citez  de  J. 
§vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  "Tomb  of  the  Virgin"  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     [Tombs.]     [G.] 

JEHOSH'EBA  (ynK'in? :  LXX.  'Icoo-a/Se'e; 
Joseph.  Tu)(ra;8e'0r)),  daughter'of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jeiios- 
HABEATH.  It  thus  exactly  resembles  the  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  "to  us,  viz.,  Elisheba  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
'EXitrajSeV,  whence  our  EW&^heth),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Ex.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  foimer  case  the  word  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vah's oath  ;"  in  the  second  "  God's  oath." 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "  the  daughter  of 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram,  by  another  wife;    and  Josephus  iAnt.  ix. 
7,  §1)  calls  her 'OxoC'?  djuoTrtCrpios  d5eA.</)r;.    This 
may  be  ;  but  it  is  also'possible  that  the  omission  of 
Athaliah's  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
detestation  in  which  it  was  held, — in  the  same  way 
as  nioilern  commentators  have,  for  the  same  reason, 
eatrerlv  embraced  this  hypothesis.     That  it  is  not 
absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
woi-ship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the  reigns 
both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah— and  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  incorporated  into  both  of  their  names. 
She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marnage 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
("  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  2  Chr.  xxii.  11), 
as  inducing  and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  from  the  massiicre  of  his  brothers.    By 
hi'r,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  palace, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xi.  2,  3  ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1),  wheie  he  wiw  brought  up  probably  with 
her  sons  (2  Chr.  ^xiii.  11),  who  assisted  at  his  co- 
ronation.   One  of  these  was  Zechariah,  who  succeeded 
her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHOSH'UA  (yC'in) :  'Ir)<roCs  :  Josue).  In 
this  form— contracted' in' the  Hebrew,  but  fuHer 
than  usual  in  the  A.  V. — is  given  the  name  of 
.(oshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
bestowal  by  Moses,  The  addition  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  probably  marks  the  recognition  by  Moses 
of  the  important  part  taken  in  "the  affair  of  the 
si)ies  liy  him,  who  till  this  time  had  been  Hoshea, 
"  help,"  but  was  henceforward  to  be  Je-hoshua, 
"  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  306).  Once  more 
only  the  name  appears  in  its  full  fonri  in  the  A.  V. 
— this  time  with  a  redundant  letter — as 


JEHOSH'UAH  (the  Heb.  is  as  above  :  'iTjtroue, 
in  both  MSS. :  Josue),  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim 

'  Next  to  the    above  "  little  gate,"  Arculf  names 
the  gate  "  Thecultis."     Can  this  strange  name  con- 
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(1  Chr.  vii.  27).  We  should  be  thankful  to  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the  first  syllables 
of  this  sreat  name  their  full  form,  if  only  in  these 
two  cases;  though  why  in  these  only  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  see  whence  they 
got  the  final  h  in  the  latter  of  the  two.  [G.] 

JEHOVAH  (n'in\   usually  with   the  vowel 
points  of  '•j'nX  ;  but  w'hen  the  two  occur  together, 
the  forme/ is  pointed  T\^JV'_,  that  is  with  the  vowels 
of  DTi^X,  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,  Hab.  iii.  19  :  the  LXX. 
generally  render  it  by  Kvpios,  the  Vulgate  by  Do- 
mimis ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  translated  "  The  Lord"). 
The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name,  by  which  God 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  entirely  lost, 
the  Jews  themselves  scrupulously  avoiding  every 
mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or 
other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points 
it  may  happen  to  be  written.     This  custom,  which 
had  its  origin  in  reverence,  and  has  almost  dege- 
nerated into  a  superstition,  was  founded  ujwn  an 
erroneous  rendeiing  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  \he  mere  r.tterance  of  the  name 
constituted  a  capital   ofl'ence.      In    the  Rabbinical 
writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various  euphemistic 
expressions  ;  as  simply  "  the  name,"  or  "  the  name 
of  four  letters"  (the  Greek  tetrw]rammaton\  ;  "the 
great  and  terrible  name ;"   "  the  peculiar  name," 
i.  c.  appropriated    to   God   alone  ;    "  the   sep\rate 
name,"  i.  e.  either  the  name  which  is  separated  or 
removed  from  human  knowledge,  or,  as  some  render, 
"  the  name  which  has  been  interpreted  or  revealed" 
(ti'llDDn  DK',  shem  hammephorash).     The  Sama- 
ritans followed  the  same  custom,  and  in  reading  the 
Pentateuch  substituted  for  Jehovah  (KD^K^,  skemd) 
"  the  name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
practice  in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writ- 
ings (Geiger,  Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  262).     According 
to^Jewish"  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once 
a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb. 
i.  61)  asseiting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  priests,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  fuitlier 
to  the  high-priest  alone.     On   the  same  authority 
we   learn   that   it   ceased   with    Simeon   the  Just 
(  Tad.  Cliaz.  c.  14,  §10),  having  lasted  through  two 
generations,  that  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
and  the  age  of  Shemed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  shem  hainmcphordsh  (Midrash  on 
Ps.  xxxvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  Reland's  I)ecas 
Exercit.).     But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple  we  meet  with  instances  of  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  tlie  mysterious  secret. 
A  cei-tiin  Bar  Kamzar  is  mentioned  in  the  Jlishna 
(  Yoma  iii.  §11)  who  was  aide  to  write  this  nameot 
God  ;  but  even  on  such  evidence  we  may  conclude, 
that  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  true  pronun- 
ciation almost  if  not  entirely  disappeared,  the  pro- 
bability being  that  it  had  been  lo>t  long  before. 
Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  confesses  that  on  this 
point  he  was  not  pennitted  to  speak  {Ant.  ii.  12, 
§4) ;  and  Philo  stiites  {de  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  p.  519)  that 
ibr  those  alone  whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purged 
by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to  hear  or  utter  this  awtul 

tain  an  allusion  to  Tliecoa,  the  valley  in  which  Jeho- 
shaphat's  great  victory  was  gained? 
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name.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  no  reference  to 
ancient  writers  can  be  expected  to  throw  any  lic^ht 
upon  the  question,  and  any  quotation  of  them  will 
only  render  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  involved 
more  palpable.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion, 
though  barren  of  actual  results,  may  on  other  ac- 
counts be  interesting ;  and  as  it  is  one  in  which 
great  names  ai'e  ranged  on  both  sides,  it  would  for 
this  reason  alone  be  impertinent  to  dismiss  it  with 
a  cursory  notice.  In  the  decade  of  dissertations 
collected  by  Reland,  Fuller,  Gataker,  and  Leusden 
do  battle  for  the  pronunciation  Jehovah,  against 
such  formidable  antagonists  as  Drusius,  Amama, 
Cappellus,  Buxtorf,  and  Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  fairly  beat  their  opponents  out  of 
the  field  ;  the  only  argument,  in  fact,  of  ;my  weight, 
which  is  employed  by  the  advocates  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  as  it  is  written  being  that  de- 
rived from  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  proper 
names,  such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  &c.  Their 
antagonists  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  noticed  above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels 
are  applied  to  the  same  consonants  under  certain 
circumstances.  To  this  Leusden,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions on  his  side,  but  feebly  replies.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  letters  3?D10,  when  prefixed  to  niiT*,  take,  not 
the  vowels  which  thej'  would  regularly  receive  were 
the  present  punctuation  true,  but  those  with  which 
they  would  be  written  if  ^JIN,  adondi,  were  the 
reading ;  and  that  the  letters  ordinarily  taking 
dagesh  lene  when  following  iTin''  would,  according 
to  the  I'ules  of  the  Hebrew  points,  be  written 
without  dagesh,  whereas  it  is  uniformly  inserted. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
Jehovah. 

In  Gi-eek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of '!«£  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94;  Irenaeus,  i.  4,  §1). 
'leuci  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evan.  i.  9, 
§21),  'laov  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  and  in 
a  catena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a  MS.  at  Turin  'la 
ovi;  both  Theodoret  (^Quaest.  15  in  Exod.)  and 
Epiphanius  {Haer.  20)  give  'Ia/8e',  the  tbi-mer  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, while  'A'id  represented  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  even  if  these  writers  were  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority,  their  evidence  only  tends  to  show 
in  how  many  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the 
word  niiT'  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Ps.  viii.),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews 
considered  it  an  ineffable  name,  at  the  same  time 
says  it  may  be  read  Jaho, — of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  w  hich  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainlv  left  a 
fvide  field  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  "done  in 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hypotheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  scepticiil  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paralleled 
by  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his  faith  upon 
the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it  in  the  form 
Jao,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  devas,  devo, 
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the  Greek  AiJs,  and  Latin  Juvis  or  Diovis.  But, 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  authority  is  at 
least  ((uestiorable,  he  omits  to  explain  the  striking 
phenomenon  that  the  older  form  which  has  the  d 
should  be  presei-ved  in  the  younger  languages,  the 
Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not  a  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  desirable  also 
that,  before  a  philological  argument  of  this  nature 
can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  languages  should  be  more  clearly 
established.  In  the  absence  of  this,  any  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent  resemblances 
(the  resemblance  in  the  present  case  not  being  even 
appaient)  will  lead  to  certain  error.  That  the 
Hebrews  learned  the  word  fiom  the  Egyptians  is 
a  theory  which  lias  found  some  advocates.  The 
foundations  for  this  theory  are  sufficiently  slight. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives 
the  Greek  from  'laoi ;  and  from  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  'law  was  a  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  nothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  context  than 
that  the  historian  is  speaking  especially  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  Again,  in  Macrobius  [Sat.  i.  c.  18), 
a  line  is  quoted  from  an  oracular  response  of  Apollo 
Clarius, 


(ppd^eo  TOW 


V  vnaTOV  6eov  efi/xci/'  'laxo. 


which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  Jablonsky  {Panth.  Aeg.  ii.  §5)  has  proved  in- 
contestably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  names  'law  and  '%i^a<iiQ  the  subjects  of  mys- 
tical speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyp- 
tians, are  known  to  have  given  the  name  'law  to 
the  Jloon  (Neander,  Gnost.  252),  but  this,  as  Tho- 
luck  suggests,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  Cojitic  the  Moon  is  called  ioh  (  Venn,  Schriften. 
th.  i.  385).  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  540),  while  defend- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius, 
connects  'law,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus, 
with  the  root  niH,  so  that  it  signifies  "  the  life- 
giver."  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  name  'law 
is  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or 
among  the  Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
word  from  any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process 
in  reality  was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
Hebrews  weie,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lendere. 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  records  ;  of  the 
contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.'  Of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  intro- 
duced into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  in  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  li^musat,  from 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao- 
tseu,  who  flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, about  the  6th  or  7th  century  B.C.,  and  held 
the  opinions  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  M. 
Ke'musat  translates  as  follows: — "  Celui  que  vous 
regardez  et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme  _;' ; 
celui  que  vous  ecout«z  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas, 
se  nomme  Hi ;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et 
qu'elle  ne  pent  pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont 
trois  etres  qu'on  ne  peut  comprendre,  et  qui,  con- 
fondus,  n'en  font  qu'un."  In  these  three  letters 
.1  H  V  Piemusat  thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  which  might  have  beeu 
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learnt  by  the  philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his 
pupils  in  the  course  of  his  ti'avels ;  or  it  might 
have  been  brought  into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews 
or  Gnostics.  The  Chinese  interpreter  of  the  pas'^age 
maintains  that  these  mystiail  letters  signify  "  the 
void,"  so  that  in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not 
only  does  it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a  question- 
able form,  in  the  literature  of  the  Ch.inese.  In  a 
letter  from  the  missionary  Plaisant  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Boucho,  dated  18th  Feb.  18-17,  there  is 
mention  made  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a 
tribe  in  the  jungles  of  Burmah,  that  the  divine 
being  was  called  Jova  or  Kara-Jova,  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  attributed  to  him  (Reinke,  Beitrdge,  iii.  65). 
But  all  this  is  very  vague  and  more  curious  than 
convincing,  The  inscription  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  at  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  {de  Is.  et  Os. 
§9),  "  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  and  that  is,  and 
that  shall  be,"  which  has  been  employed  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  i^  mentioned  neither 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  nor  Strabo ;  and  Proclus, 
who  does  allude  to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum 
of  the  temple.  But,  even  if  it  be  genuine,  its  au- 
thority is  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced.  For,  supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name 
to  which  such  meaning  is  attached,  it  follows 
rather  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned 
its  significance  from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same 
combination  of  letters  conveyed  the  same  idea. 
Without,  however,  having  recourse  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  this  kind,  the  peculiarity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  place  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy as  the  universal  mother.  The  advocates  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word  have  shown  no 
lack  of  ingenuity  in  summoning  to  their  aid  autho- 
rities the  most  unpromising.  A  passage  from  a 
treatise  on  interpretation  {wfpl  epfiTjueias,  §71), 
written  by  one  Demetrius,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  hymned  their  gods  by  means  of  the 
seven  vowels,  has  been  tortured  to  give  evidence  on 
the  point.  Scaliger  was  in  doubt  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  Serapis,  called  by  Hesychius  "  Serapis  of 
seven  letters "   (rb  eTCTaypa.fXfi.aTov  'S.apains),   or 

to  the  exclamation  niH^  N-IH,  hu  yehovah,  "  He 

is  Jehovah."  Of  the  latter  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Gesner  took  the  seven  (ireek  vowels,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  order  lEHflOTA,  found 
therein  Jehovah.  But  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
futed by  Didymus,  who  maintained  that  the  vowels 
were  merely  used  for  musical  notes,  and  in  this  very 
probable  conjecture  he  is  supported  by  the  Milesian 
inscription  elucidated  by  Barthelemy  and  others. 
In  this  the  invocation  of  God  is  denoted  by  the 
seven  vowels  five  times  repeated  in  different  arrange- 
ments, AeijiouQ),  Erjiovcaa,  Hioucoae,  lovwaeTj, 
Ouwaerji :  each  group  of  vowels  precedes  a  "  holy  " 
(ayii),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  following  : 
"  the  city  of  the  Milesians  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  guarded  by  archangels."  Miiller,  with  much 
probability,  concludes  that  the  seven  vowels  repre- 
sented the  seven  notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  ar- 
gument for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Jehovah  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Je- 
hoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  3-4-),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  conquerors  to- 
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wards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyptian  king  im- 
posed upon  the  king  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of 
his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning  would 
prove  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Babylonian, 
for  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mat- 
taniah  to  Zedeki'aA  (2  K.  xxiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canjumitish  tribes. 
In  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
passage  from  a  pretended  fiagraent  of  Sanchoniatho 
quoted  by  Philo-Byblius,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Nero.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  so 
called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician chronicler,  are  most  impudent  tbrgeries  con- 
cocted by  Philo-Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the  passage 
to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in  Phiio 
Byblius,  but  is  quoted  from  Porphyry  by  Euse- 
bius  {Praep.  Evan.  i.  9,  §i21),  and,  genuine  or  not, 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was  Sancho- 
niatho of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  information 
from  Hierombalos  {Jeruhhaal)  the  priest  of  the  god 
'leuci.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  com- 
pound in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not 
Hebrews,  Hamaker  (^Misc.  Phoen.  p.  174,  &c.) 
contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  \]nah  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  kxaxijah 
the  Jebusite,  of  TobwA  the  Ammorite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  Haniaker's  hypothesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1  K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
Hii-am  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its  oc- 
currence is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon's  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'A;S5a(0j,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a  Tyrian  suftete 
in  Menander  (Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  21),  and  which  he 

identifies  with  Obadiah  (n'''13V).  But  both  Fiirst 
and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  ni  Hebrew  characters 
by  *'13y,  'ahdai,  which  even  Hamaker  thinks  more 

probable. 

II.  Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  a  non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  much 
value  to  them  reqinres  a  large  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
side ;  for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  S.  1).  Luzzatto  {^Anim.  in  Jes.  Vut. 
in  Rosenmiiller's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with 
singular  naivete'  the  extraordinary  statement  that' 
Jehovah,  or  rather  niiT'  divested  of  points,  is  com- 
pounded of  two  inteijections,  ni,  vah,  of  pain,  and 
•in'',  yahu,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of  good 
and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modem  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a  rcm;u'kable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24-,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 

I  Jehovah,  the  Arab.  \^,  which  signifies  "height, 
1  heaven  ;"  a  conjecture,  the  honour  of  which  no  one 
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will  desire  to  rob  him.  But  most  have  taken  fur 
the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the  ditieient 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  propose,  the 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally 
look  tor  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush, 
communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission:  "And  God 
said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  that  1  am  O^^  '^.VI'!". 
^^'^X,   ehyeh    asher  ehyeli)  ;    and  he   said,   Thus 

shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt:  it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  cei-tainly  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  deteiTnined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  111"'' 
must  be  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantixe 
verb  n^n,  the  older  form  of  which  was  rilH,  stil! 

found  in  the  Chaldee  HIH,  and  Syriac  JOCTI,  a 

fact  which  will  be  refeiTed  to  hereafter  in  discnssiug 
the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  etymology  be 
correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  call  it  in 
question,  one  step  towards  tlie  true  punctuation 
and  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  Many  learned 
men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatinus,  Crusius, 
and  Leusden,  iu  an  age  when  such  fancies  were  rife, 
imagined  that,  reading  the  name  with  the  vowel 
points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  discovered  an 
indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the  fact  that 
the  name  by  which  He  revealed  Himself  to  the 
Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  Present  Participle, 
and  the  Future  and  Praeterite  tenses  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8  (6  i\v  koX  6  Siv  koI 
6  ipxo^evos),  and  received  apparent  confirmation 
from  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  xxsii.  39,  and  Taig. 
Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages,  however, 
throw  no  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  name, 
and  merely  assert  that  in  its  significance  it  embraces 
past,  present,  and  future.  But  having  agreed  to 
reject  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
any  theories  which  may  be  based  upon  it,  had  they 
even  greater  probability  in  their  favour  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the  fomis  in  which 
Jehovah  appears  in  Greek  characters  is  'low,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punctuate  it  n'ln^. 
yahvoh,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
n"?  verbs.  Gussetius  suggested  m^^  yeheceh, 
or  nin*,  yihveh,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Fiii-st ;  and  Mercer  and 
Com.  a  Lapide  read  it  T\)J\'^,  yehveh:  but  on  all 
these  suppositions  we  should  have  •"IIT'  for  •in"'  in 
the  terminations  of  compound  proper  names.  The 
suffrages  of  others  are  divided  between  nin*  or 
ninS  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  'ia/Se  of 
Epiphanius  above  mentioned,  and  mn*  or  nin* 
which  Fiii-st  holds  to  be  the  'leuci  of  Poi-phyrv, 
or  the  'laov  of  Clemens  Alexandi-iuus.  Caspari 
{Micha,  p.  5,  &c.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
on  the  ground  that  this  form  only  would  give  rise 
to  the  contraction  ln^  in  proper  names,  and  opposes 
both  Fiirst's  punctuation  HI  11''  or  nin\  as  well  as 
that  of  mn''  or    nin\  which  would  be  contracted 
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into  •in*.  Gesenius  punctuates  the  word  Hin*,  from 
which,  or  tiom  niH*,  are  derived  the  abbreviated 
form  n"'  yah,  used  in  poetry,  and  the  fomi  IH)  = 
in*  =  in''  (so  *n*  becomes  Tl^),  which  occurs  at 
the  commencement  of  compound  proper  names  (Hit- 
zig,  Jesaw,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintains  that,  which- 
ever punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quiescent  sheva 
imder  il  is  ungi-ammatical,  andChatepli  Pathach  is 
the  proper  vowel.  He  therefore  writes  it  DinV 
yahdcdh,  to  which  he  says  the  'Aia  of  Thecdoret 
coiTesponds;  the  last  vowel  being  Kametz  instead 
of  Segol,  according  to  the  analogy  of  proper  names 
derived  from  Pi"?  verbs  {e.g.  1130''.  HIDV  tT^C, 
and  others).  In  his  opinion  the  form  PI''  is  not  an 
abbreviation,  but  a  concentration  of  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  {Comm.  iiber  den  Psalter,  einl.). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gese- 
nius  that  the  foi-m  iWiV,  which  he  adopted,  might 
be  the  Hiph.  fut.  of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the 
same  opiuion  was  Reuss.  Otliei-s  again  would 
make  it  Piel,  and  read  n-THV  P'iirst  {Handle,  s.  v.) 
mentions  some  other  etymologies  which  affect  the- 
meaning  rather  than  the  punctuation  of  the  name  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  it  is  deiived  from  a  root 
mn,  "  to  overthrow,"  and  signifies  "  the  destroyer 
or  storm-sender;"  or  that  it  denotes  "  the  light  or 
heaven"  from  a  root  nin  =  nS'',  "to  be  bright," 
or  "  the  life-giver,"  from  the  same  root  =  niH, 
"  to  live."  We  have  therefore  to  decide  between 
mn''  or  nin^  and  accept  the  foi-mer,  i.  e.  Yahaveh, 
as  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  adopt  the 
form  "Jehovah"  in  what  follows,  on  account  of  its 
familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  nest  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance  :  what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  different  appella- 
tions was  early  perceived,  and  various  explanations 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertullian  {adv. 
Hennog.  c.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  {Kvpios)  till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
{de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xiv. 
in  Gen.)  considered  the  two  names.  Lord  and 
God,  as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them 
arbitrary.  But  all  their  arguments  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Kvpios  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
time  rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely 
the  translation  of  ''JIN,  adondi,  whose  points  it 
bears.  With  regard  to  DTvK,  Slohim,  the  other 
chief  name  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated  in  the 
0.  T.,  it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion 
does  not  even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the 
plural  foiTn  of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  was  infened  therefrom.  .Such, 
according  to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  tnie  signifi- 
cance of  Elohim.  But  Calvin,  lilercer,  Dnisius, 
and  Bellamiine  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
authority  against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and 
arbitrary.  Among  the  Jewish  writei-s  of  the 
middle  ages  the  question  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached its  solution.  R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (12th 
cent.),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  found  in  the 
3  Q  2 
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usao^e  of  Elohim  a  protest  against  idolatere,  who 
call  each  personified  power  rOH,  Slodh,  aiid  all  col- 
lectively Elohim.  He  interpreted  it  as  the  most 
general  name  of  the  Deity,  distinguishing  Him  as 
manifested  in  the  exhibition  of  His  power,  without 
reference  to  His  personality  or  moral  qualities,  or  to 
any  special  relation  which  He  bears  to  man.  Je- 
hovah, on  the  contrary,  is  the  revealed  and  known 
God.  While  the  meaning  of  the  former  could  be 
evolved  by  reasoning,  the  true  significance  of  the 
latter  could  only  be  apprehended  "  by  that  pro- 
phetic vision  by  which  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  separated 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind,  and  approaches 
to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit  enters  into  him." 
In  like  manner  Maimonides  (Mor.  Neb.  i.  61, 
Bust.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name  which  teaches  of 
the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and  Abarbanel  (quoted 
by  Bu.\torf,  de  Nom.  Dei,  §39)  distinguishes 
Jehovah,  as  denoting  God  according  to  what  He  is 
in  Himself,  from  Elohim  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  His  power.  In  the  opinion 
of  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  with  whom  the 
documentary  hypothesis  originated,  the  alternate 
use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  and  determined 
by  no  essential  diti'erence.  Hasse  {Entdeckimgcn) 
considered  them  as  historical  names,  and  Sack  (de 
usu  nom.  dei,  &c.)  regarded  Elohim  as  a  vague 
term  denoting  "  a  certain  infinite,  omnipotent, 
incomprehensible  existence,  from  which  things 
finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin,"  while 
to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite  title 
of  Jehovah  was  applied.  Ewald,  in  his  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Genesis  (written  when  he  w;is 
nineteen ),  maintained  that  Elohim  denoted  the  Deity 
in  general,  and  is  the  common  or  lower  name, 
while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the  Israelites. 
But  in  order  to  cany  out  his  theory  lie  was  com- 
pelled in  many  places  to  alter  the  text,  and  was 
afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements,  which 
were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stahelin.  Doubt- 
less Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  infiuenced  the  speaker.  It  was 
Elohim  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  delivered 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  and  the 
Egyptian  lad  adjured  David  by  Elohim,  rather 
than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no  know- 
ledge (1  Sam.  XXX.  15).  So  Ehud  aiuiounces  to 
the  Jloabitish  king  a  message  from  Elohim  (Judg. 
iii.  20)  ;  to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews 
was  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the  Elohim 
(IK.  XX.  23,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more  intelligible 
mejuiing  than  this.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
when  a  Hebrew  speaks  with  a  heathen  lie  uses 
the  more  general  term  Elohim.  Joseph,  in  ad- 
dressing Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  Moab  to  protect  his  family 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
specific  title  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  geneially  followed  when  the  heathen  are  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.  23), 
the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii. 
14),  and  Joseph  iu  his  assumed  character  as  an 
Egyptian  (Gen.  xlii.  18).  But,  although  this  dis- 
tinction between  Elohim,  as  the  general  appellation 
of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  (iod  of  the 
Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  truth,  the  real 
nature   of  their  difference  must  be  soutrht  for  far 
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deeper,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  argumer.ts 
which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  D^rPX,  elo- 
him, the  pi.  of  ni?K,  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  :  some  connecting  it  with  7X,  el,  and  the 

unused  root  ^-IN,  ul,  "  to  be  strong,"  while  others 

--  i- 
refer  it  to  the  Arabic  ^\,  aliha,  "  to  be  astonished,'' 

$  , 

and  hence  ^\,  alaha,  "  to  worship,  adore,"  Elohim 

thus  denoting  the  Supreme  Being  who  was  wortliy 
of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the  dread  and  awful 
One.  But  Furst,  with  much  greater  probability, 
takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as  the  primitive  from 
which  is  derived  the  idea  of  worship  contsiined  in 

the  verb,  and  gives  as  the  true  root  il?N  =  ?-'IN, 
>  a  T   T 

"  to  be  strong."  Delitzsch  would  prefer  a  root, 
rba  =  n'?X  =VlK  {Sijmb.  ad  Psalm,  illustr.  p.  29). 

From  whatever  root,  however,  the  word  may  be 
derived,  most  are  of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea 
contained  in  it  is  that  of  strength,  power  ;  so  that 
Elohim  is  the  proper  appellation  of  tlie  Deity,  as 
manifested  iu  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining 
agency,  and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  go- 
veniment  of  the  world.  Hengstenberg,  who  adheres 
to  the  derivation  aborp-mentioned  from  the  Arab., 
aliha  and  alaha,  deduces  from  this  etymology  his 
theory  that  Elohim  indicates  a  lower,  and  Jehovah 
a  higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 
gi-ound  that  "  the  feeling  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merely  in  respect 
of  this  feehng  is  God  marked  by  this  designation." 
But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  power  or  strengih 
is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  that  the  divine  Being  should  be  conceived 
of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  object  of  fear  and 
adoration.  To  this  view  Gesenius  accedes,  when  he 
says  that  the  notion  of  woi  shipping  and  fearing  is 
lather  derived  from  the  power  of  tlie  Deity  which 
is  expressed  in  his  name.  The  question  now  arises. 
What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural 
form  of  the  word?  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
some  have  discovered  therein  the  mystery  of  tlie 
Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to 
polytheism.  The  Rabbis  generally  explain  it  as  the 
plural  of  majesty  ;  Rabbi  Bechai,  as  signifying  tlie 
lord  of  all  powers.  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi  consider 
it  a  title  of  honour,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  Is.  liv.  5; 
Job  XXXV.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xlii.  30.  In  Prov. 
ix.  1,  the  plural  mi03n,  chdcinoth,  "wisdoms," 
is  used  for  wisdom  in  the  abstract,  as  including  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  j)lural  form  Elohim,  instead  of 
pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied  to  God  as  com- 
prehending in  Himself  the  fulness  of  all  power, 
and  uniting  in  a  perfect  degree  all  that  which  tlie 
name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes  which  the 
he;ithen  ascribe  to  the  several  divinities  of  their 
pantheon.  The  singular  ni?K,  eloah,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions (Neh.  ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
ordy  in  poetry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefiy  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial  re- 
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fereiice  is  made  to  his  unity,  peisoiiality,  vr  lioliness, 
or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy.  (See 
I's.  xvi.  1,  xix.  1,  7,  8.)  Hengsteuberg's  etymology 
of  the  word  is  disputed  by  Delitzsch  {Symb.  ad  I'ss. 
illustr.  p.  '29)1.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  to  a  root  indicating  power  or  might, 
and  sees  in  it  an  expression  not  of  what  men  think 
of  God,  but  of  what  He  is  in  Hinihelf,  in  so  far  as 
He  has  life  omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according 
as  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  life.  For  the 
true  explanation  of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  at 
least  extremely  doubtful  whether  to  the  ancient 
Israelites  any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  by 
Elohim  ;  and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced 
knowledge  supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  thei  e  is 
some  danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  and  a 
more  subtle  significance  than  was  ever  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

V.  But  while  Elohir.i  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  ;v5  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"the  father  of  spirits"  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp. 
John  iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship  are 
due.  If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted, 
and  the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
tlie  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a 
similar  foiTn,  "  He  that  is,"  "  the  Being,"  whose 
chief  attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33  ;  comp.  1  Tim. 
vi.  16),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6), 
the  only  being  (Josh.  xxii.  22  ;  Ps.  1.  1),  Creator 
;uid  lord  of  all  things  (Ex.  xx.  11;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  22  with  xxvii.  16  ;  Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah 
who  made  the  covenant  with  his  people  (Gen.  xv. 
18  ;  Num.  x.  33,  &c.).  In  this  connexion  Elohim 
occurs  but  once  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  10),  and  even  with 
the  article,  Ha-Elohim,  which  expresses  more  per- 
sonality than  Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom 
(Judg.  XX.  27  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were 
enjoined  to  obsen-e  the  commandments  of  Jehovah 
(Lev.  iv.  27,  Sic),  to  keep  His  law,  and  to  worship 
Him  alone.  Hence  the  phrase  "  to  serve  Jehovah" 
(Ex.  X.  7,  8,&c.)  is  applied  to  denote  true  worship, 
whereas  "  to  serve  Ha-Elohim  "  is  used  but  once  in 
this  sense  (Ex.  iii.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the 
same  association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is 
spoken  of  (Deut.  iv.  28  ;  Judg.  iii.  6).  As  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true 
worship,  to  him  belong  the  sabbaths  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious 
seiTices  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  11;  Lev. 
xxiii.  2).  His  ai-e  the  altars  on  which  offerings  are 
made  to  the  true  God  ;  the  priests  and  ministers 
are  His  (1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively 
that  a  priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with 
idolatrous  worship.  To  Jehovah  alone  are  ofl'erings 
made  (Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
suffixes,  or  some  word  in  constniction  with  it  so  as 
to  indicate  the  true  God  ;  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxxiv.  15).  It  follows  natu- 
rally that  the  temple  and  tabemacle  are  Jehovah's, 
and  if  they  are  attributed  to  Elohim,  the  latter  is 
in  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  prophets 
are  the  pro]>hets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce- 
ments proceed  from    him,   seldom    from    Elohim. 
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The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Jer. 
xlviii.  46).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  ; 
their  warsare  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25  ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17) ;  their  enemies  are  the  enemies  of 
Jeiiovah  (2  Sam.  xii.  14) ;  it  is  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
that  delivers  them  up  to  their  foes  iJudg.  vi.  1, 
xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  He  it  is  who  raises  up  for  them 
deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call  in 
times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii.  18,  iii.  9,  15;  Josh.  xxiv. 
7  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  .Jehovah  is  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  his  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by  him 
their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against  the 
national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23).  Their 
heroes  are  inspired  by  His  Spirit  (Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  their  foes 
(2  Sam.  vii,  23)  ;  the  watchword  of  Gideon  was 
"  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon!"  (Judg. 
vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  God  executes  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is.  ii. 
12,  xxxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Rev.  xvi.  14).  As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  tlie 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  and 
supreme  iider,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baalim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  smTounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  as 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in  one  aspect  of 
his  character.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  ( 1  K.  xx.  23)  ;  but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jeho\'ah  was  a  distinct 
personal  subsistence, —  the  living  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Christ 
is  to  the  New  Testament.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract 
name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most  out- 
ward relation  to  man,  arid  distinguishes  him  as 
recognised  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describes 
him  according  to  his  inneimost  being.  In  Jehovah 
the  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  his  nature;  whereas  in  Elohim  theie 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
The  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehovah  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  The  former,  in  Hengstenberg's 
opinion,  indicates  a  lower,  and  tlie  latter  a  higher, 
stage  of  consciousness  of  God  ;  Elohim  becoming 
Jehovah  by  an  historical  process,  and  to  show  how 
He  became  so,  being  the  main  object  of  the  sacred 
history.  Kurtz  considers  the  two  names  as  related 
to  each  other  as  power  and  evolution  ;  Elohim  the 
God  of  the  beginning,  Jehovah  of  the  development ; 
Elohim  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the  mediator.  Elohim 
is  God  of  the  beginning  and  end,  the  creator  and 
the  judge  ;  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the 
development  which  lies  between  the  beginning  and 
end  {Die  Einheit  der  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  iden- 
tical with  Elohim,  and  not  a  sepaiate  being,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah- 
Elohim. 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the 
Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  it  was  not  known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has 
been  inferred  tiom  Ex.  vi.  3  ;  while  \ou  Bohlen 
assigns  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  contends 
that  w^e  have  "  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient  hymns  of  David" 
(Int.  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  ety- 
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mology  of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  time  the  root 
nin^nTl  was  already  antiquated.  From  the 
Aramaic  foim  in  which  it  appears  (comp.  Chald. 
nin,  Syr.  JOCHj,  Jahn  refers  to  the  earliest  times 

of  Abraham  for  its  date,  and  to  Mesopotamia  or  Ur 
of  the  C'halJees  for  its  birthplace.  Its  usage  in 
Genesis  cannot  be  explained,  as  Le  Clerc  suggests, 
by  supposing  it  to  be  employed  by  anticipation,  for 
it  is  introduced  where  the  persons  to  whom  the 
history  relates  are  speaking,  and  not  only  where  the 
narrator  adopts  terms  familiar  to  himself;  and  the 
same  difficulty  remains  whatever  hypothesis  be 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  original  documents 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  history.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that 
to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not  known  by  the  name 
Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  passage  has  reference 
to  the  first  revelation  of  Jehovah  simply  as  a  name 
and  title  of  God,  there  is  clearly  a  discrepancy 
which  requires  to  be  explained.  In  renewing  his 
promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  "  God  spake 
imto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah  ;  and 
I  appeared  unto  Abiaham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  (the  name  of)  tiod  Almighty  {El  Shaddai, 
'"nCJ*  ?N),  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  It  follows  then  that,  if  the  re- 
ference were  merely  to  the  name  as  a  name,  tlie 
passiige  in  question  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  an 
appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear 
uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal  history. 
But  although  it  was  held  by  Theodoret  (Quaest. 
15  m  Ex.)  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who  have 
been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  modems,  that  the 
name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetan,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  who 
deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  tlie  recognition  of 
God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uncomprehended  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent,  El  Shad- 
dai (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures  ; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  pro- 
mises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  the  name  Jeiiovah  ho  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  known  ;  his  true  attributes  had  not  been 
recognised  (comp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  Aben  Ezia  explained  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  iuui- 
cating  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
as  a  qualilicative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qua- 
lities of  God.  Keferring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "  the  name  of  God"  occurs,  it  is  clear 
that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
appellation,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  name 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attributes,  and 
of  his  true  chaiacter  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonides 
{Mor.  Neb.  i.  64,  ed.  Buxtorf)  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  truth,  and 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20)  interprets  "  name" 
[6vofj.a)  as  denoting  "  personality  and  essential 
being,  and  that  not  a.s  it  is  incomprehensible  oi' 
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unknown,  -but  in  its  manifestation."  The  name 
of  a  thing  represents  the  thing  itself  so  far  as  it 
can  be  expiHissed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a  new  name  Havernick  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  14, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently 
pre-supposed  as  already  in  use,  and  is  only  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  and  applied. .  .  It  is  certainly 
not  a  new  name  that  is  introduced  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  n;nX  IK'X  H'TIX  (I  am  that  I  am) 

would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  name  itself  were  not 
presupposed  as  already  known.  The  old  name  of 
antiquity,  whose  precious  significance  had  been  for- 
gotten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  brought 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people"  {Tntrod. 
to  the  Pent.  p.  61).  The  same  passage  supplies  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  "  name"  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 
appears  at  first  in  another  foiin,  ehyeh  (nTIN). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  Hengsten- 
berg conceives  to  be  the  following: — "Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  Elohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  be 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah." 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  pui-pose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  ofier  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  word 
wliich  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob's  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.  The  name 
Mgriah  (H*  nQ)  is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
etymology  intended  to  indiaite  what  was  then 
understood  by  it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).  Hengstenberg 
regards  it  as  a  compound  of  HNIO,  the  Hoph.  Pait. 
of  nX"l,  and  n',  the  abbreviated  form  of  nin*  • 
so  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would 
signify  "  shown  by  Jehovah."  Gesenius,  adopting 
the  meaning  of  HX"!  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  renders  it 
"  chosen  by  Jehovah,"  but  suggests  at  the  s;ime 
time  what  he  considers  a  more  probable  derivation, 
according  to  which  Jehovah  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  various  allusions  in  Gen.  xxii.  that 
the  former  was  i-egarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  signilicauce, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Schwind  (quoted  by  Ileinke, 
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Beitr.  iii.  135,  n.  10)  that  the  tenns  Elohim, 
Jehovah  Elohiui,  and  then  Jehovah  alone  applied 
to  God,  show  "  to  the  philosophic  inquirei-  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  from  a  plurality  of  i;ods 
to  a  superior  god,  and  from  this  to  a  single  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world." 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  213-307,  Eng. 
trans. ;  Reinke,  Phil,  histor.  Abhandlung  iiher  den 
Gottesnamen  Jehova,  Beitrage,  vol.  iii.;  Tho- 
luck,  Vennischte  Schriften,  th.  i.  377-405  ;  Kurtz, 
Die  Einheit  der  Genesis  xliii.-liii. ;  Keil,  Ueber 
die  Gottesnamen  im  Pentateuche  in  Rudelbach  and 
GuericUe's  Zeitschrift ;  Ewald,  Die  Composition 
der  Genesis  ;  Ge^enms,  Thesaurus ;  'Rnnseii,  Bihel- 
werk,  and  Reland,  Decas  exercitationum  philo- 
logicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova, 
besides  those  already  quoted.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'VAH-JI'REH  (HN"!^  HIH? :  Kipios 
it^ev:  Dominus  videt),  i.  e.  "Jehovah  will  see," 
or  provide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeai-ed  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided  another 
victim.  The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expres- 
sion in  the  8th  verse,  "God  will  look  out  for 
Himself  a  lami)  for  a  burnt  offering,"  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  covert 
reference  to  Moriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occur- 
rence. The  play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the 
latter  clause  of  ver.  14,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  proverb  :  "  as  it  is  said  this  day.  In  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,"  or  "  pro- 
vision shall  be  made.".  Such  must  be  the  render- 
ing if  the  received  piuictuation  be  accepted,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text 
from  which  the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must 
have  been  HNIT  mH)  "in3,  ev  t<2  opei  Kvpios 
&(pdr),  "  on  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeared," 
and  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  nN*l*  for  the 
last  word,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  Syriac.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  ob- 
scure. [VV.  A.  W.] 

JEHOTAH-NIS'SI  CDJ  HIH) :  Kipios  ua- 
Tacpvy-f]  /xov  :  Dominus  exaltatio  mea),  i.  e.  "  Je- 
hovah my  banner",  the  name  given  by  Moses  to 
the  altar  which  he  bnilt  in  commemoration  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
God  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  it  was  on  the  Horeb.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  the  verse  thus  :  — 
"  Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  him  mi- 
racles (pD^J,  >wswj)."  Such  too  is  Jarchi's  expla- 
nation of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God  in  the  defeiit  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  LXX.  in  their  translation,  "the  Lord  my 
refuge,"  evidently  supposed  nissi  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  D-13,  niis,  "  to  flee,"  and  the  Vulo-ate 
traced  it  to  Nt^3,  "  to  lift  up."  The  significance 
of  the  name  is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion 
to  the  staff  which  Sloses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement,  and  the  raisino-  or 
lowering  of  which  turned  the  fortune  of  battle  in 
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favour  of  the  Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is 
thus  recognised  in  the  memorial  altar  as  tlie  deli- 
verer of  his  people,  who  leads  them  to  victory,  njid 
is  their  rallying  point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the 
figurative  use  of  "  banner,"  see  I's.  Ix.  4 ;  Is. 
-^i-  1<».  [VV.  A.  W.] 

JEHOTAH-SHA'LOM(D'"l'?:^  nin^.  elp'fiPv 
Kvplou:  Domini  pax),  i.e.  "Jehovah  (is)  peace," 
or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  ^'^b^5,  "  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  peace",  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah 
was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  "  Peace  be  unto 
thee"  (Judg  vi.  24).  Piscator,  however,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says  requires 
a  diflerent  translation,  renders  the  whole  passage, 
without  introducing  the  proper  name,  "  when  Je- 
hovah had  proclaimed  peace  to  him  ;"  but  his 
alteration  is  harsh  and  unnecessary.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to  have 
read  niH^  UV^,  but  they  are  supported  by  no 
MS.  authority.  "  [\V.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'ZABAD  (inpn^  \wCa^6.e-^6Z-fi4S: 
Jozabad).  1.  A  Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of 
Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
gate  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  storehouse  there 
(D^SpN  IT'S)  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25). 

2.  {Joseph.  'Oxo^aros.)  A  Benjamite,  captain 
of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitish  wo- 
man, and  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
who  with  another  conspired  against  king  Joash  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
[Joash.]  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  both 
conspirators  and  their  parents  is  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbreviated  in  the  Hebrew 
to  Jozabad.  [a.  C.  H.t 

JEHO'ZADAK  (plVIHS  'laxraSdn;  Alex. 
'laxreSfK :  Josedec),  son  of  the  high-priest  Serai  ah 
(1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When 
his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18, 
21),  Jehozadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the  le- 
mainder  of  his  days.  He  himself  never  atbrined 
the  high-priesthood,  the  Temple  being  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  so  continuing,  and  he  himself  being  a 
captive  all  his  life.  But  he  was  the  father  of  Jk- 
SHUA  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
the  Return  from  Captivitv — and  of  all  his  successors 
till  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2  ;  Neh. 
xii.  26,  &c.  [HiGH-PRiEST.]  Nothing  more  is 
knovk'n  about  him.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking 
that  his  name  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  as  that  of  the 
contemporary  king  Zedeliiah — "  God  is  righteous;" 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  was  signally  dis- 
played in  the  simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne 
of  David  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  Judah.  This  remark  peiliaps  acquires 
weight  fiom  the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who 
restored  the  priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
having  the  same  name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the 
nation  into  the  huid  of  promise,  and  Jesus,  a  name 
significative  of  salvation. 

In   Haggai  and  Zcchariah,  though  the  name  in 
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the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  yet  our  translators 
have  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 
it  as  JOSEDECH. 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  is  abbreviated,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  Jozadak.  [A.  C.  H.] 

>JE'HU.  1.  (N-in^  =  "Jehovah  is  He;" 
'lov;  Alex.  'ItjoC  ;  Joseph.  'ItjoCs).  The  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  the  kingdona  of  Israel.  His 
history  was  told  in  the  lost  "Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  "  (2  K.  x.  34).  His  father's  name 
was  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  ix.  2);  his  grandfather's 
(which,  as  being  better  known,  was  sometimes 
affixed  to  his  own — 2  K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  guards  of 
Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is  when, 
with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephrem  Syr.  0pp.  ir.  540),  he  rode "  behind 
Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jezreel, 
and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning  of 
Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix. 
25).  But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to 
anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  (1  K. 
xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long 
afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  acti- 
vity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  continued,  and  he  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid  driving, 
as  if  of  a  madman''  (2  K.  ix.  21),  could  be  distin- 
guished even  from  a  distance.  He  was,  under  the 
last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim  Syrus  (who 
omits  the  words  "  s;iith  the  Lord  "  in  2  K.  ix.  26, 
and  makes  "  I "  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had,  in  a  dream 
the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Kaboth  and  his 
sons  (S.  Ephr.  Syr.  0pp.  iv.  540).  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K.  ix.  11), 
and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with  .lehu. 
They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.  The  youth 
uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it 
over  Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be 
king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
mshed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 

Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments — the  large  square  Be- 


•  The  Hebrew  word  is  D"'1D^  ;  usually  employed 

for  the  coupling  tosjether  of  oxen.  This  the  LXX. 
understands  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sepa- 
rate chariots — eTri/Se^ijicdTf?  eVl  ^e'vyij  (2  K.  ix.  25).  Jo- 
sephus  I  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3)  as  though  they  sat  in  the  same 
chariot  with  the  king  ((cafle^o/aeVovs  OTrio-flec  toO  apixa- 

''  This  Is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
as  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  h  irapaXKayrj. 
Josepbns  (Anf.  ix.  6,  §3)  says  trxoKaiTepov  tc  koL  /ner' 

*■  The  expression  translated  "  on  the  fop  of  the 
stairs  "  is  one  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.     The  woi'd 
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ged,  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  his  feet 
so  as  to  form  a  rough  cai-pet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,"^  as  on  an  extempore  throne, 
blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets,  and  thus 
ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  oft'  all  communi- 
cation between  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set 
off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in  his  place, 
and  a  band  of  horsemen.  From  the  tower  of  Jez- 
reel a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust  (nj?QC^^ 

KoviopTov;  A.  V.  "company")  and  announced 
his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his  move- 
ments. It  was  not  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that 
alarm  was  taken.  But  even  then  it  seems  as  if 
the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated  news  from 
the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution  at  home. 
It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question, 
"  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?  "  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim  at  Jeho- 
ram, with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the  heart 
(ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and  killed  the 
king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden- 
house"),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
[Jezebel.]  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  imparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
away.  His  nest  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progi'ess  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  ot  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  in 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him,  and 
on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of  de- 
stroying their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "the 
shearing-house"  (or  Betheked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  XX.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a  visit 
of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cawn- 
pore  (2  K.  x.  14).  [Ishmaei,,  6.]  As  he  diove 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son 
of  liechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a  ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
is  gerem,  D"1jl,  i.  e.  a  bone,  and  the  meaning  appears 
to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  on  the  very  stairs  them- 
selves—^  if  rii?yD  he  stairs—  without  any  seat  or  chair 
below  him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for 
instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchacus 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house. 
Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
captains  were  below  him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The 
old  Versions  thraw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passage  : 
the  I, XX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  cn'i.  to 
y  a  pi  IX  Toiv  avafiaOfi^v.     By  Josephus  it  is  avoided. 
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CGCted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Samaii.i  (x. 
15,  16).     [Jehonadab.] 

Some  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  gi'eat 
stroke  was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  conceived  and 
executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  marks  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  have  been  at  heart,  as  he 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phcenician 
worship.  "  Ahab  sen-ed  Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu 
shall  serve  him  much."  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  32  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacritice  was 
offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self. Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple  ;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intennixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Baa'")  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divi- 
nities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Oesch.  iii.  526),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material : — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam : — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
X.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jkiioahaz  (2  K. 
X.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layai-d,  Nineveh,  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
]\Iuseum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  1. 
His  name  is  given  as  "  Jehu  "  (or  "  Yahua  ")  "  the 
son  of  Khumri  "  (Omri).  This  substitution  of  the 
name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  father  may  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth- 
Khumri,"  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
ments as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  643  ;  Rawlinson's  Herodot. 
i.  465). 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 

He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
torv,  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  great 
purposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  m  himself. 
In  the  long  period,  during  which  his  destiny — 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
lay    dormant — in    the    suddenness    of  his    rise    to 
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power ;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  purposes;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stern,  fanatic,  wayward 
zeal, — he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times  The  Scripture  nairative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a  degrading 
worship,  yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that 
it  was  a  reign  barren  iu  great  results.  His  dy- 
nasty, indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
longer  than  any  other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K. 
X.),  and  under  Jeroboam  II.  it  acquired  a  high 
name  amongst  the  Oriental  nations.  But  Elisha, 
who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a  failure ; 
the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam's  worship  continued ; 
and  in  the  Prophet  Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
tribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he 
had  mounted  the  throne  :  "  I  will  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu"  (Hos.  i.  4), 
as  in  the  similar  condemnation  of  Baasha  (1  K.  xvi. 
2).  See  a  striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica. 

2.  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Judah, 
but  whose  ministrations  were  chiefly  directed  to 
Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who 
attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi,  7).  He  must  have 
begun  his  career  as  a  prophet  when  very  young. 
He  first  denounced  Baasha,  both  for  his  imitation 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam,  and  also  (as  it  would 
seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  destroying  it  (1  K.  xvi. 
1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  yeais, 
reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance 
with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3).  He  sui-vived  Je- 
hoshaphat and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an 
obscurity  in  the  text  of  1  K.  xvi,  7  the  Vulgate 
has  represented  him  as  killed  by  Baasha.  But 
this  is  not  required  by  the  words,  and  (except  on 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Jehus,  both  sons 
of  Hanani)  is  contradicted  by  the  later  appearance 
of  this  prophet. 

3.  (IijoiJ:  Jehu,  Jeu.)  A  man  of  Judah  of  the 
house  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  fiom  the  union  of  an 
Egyptian,  Jarha,  with  the  daughter  of  Sheshan, 
whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  ('I770V.)  ASimeonite,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  ("Ir}ou\.)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  i.  e.  native  of 
Anathoth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin, who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for  that  of  David 
when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  does 
not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later  lists.      [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHUB'BAH  (nan):  'Ia/8a;  Alex,  'opd: 
Jaba),  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Shamer  or  Shomer, 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

JEHTJ'CAL  ('?3-'in;:  b  Iwi.xaX  ;  Alex.  'Iwa- 
Xa.(:  /»cArt?),  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  one  of  two  per- 
sons sent  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat 
his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvli.  3).  His  name 
is  also  given  as  JuCAL,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "  princes  of  the  king "  (comp. 
xxxviii.  1,  4). 

JE'HUD  (^^; :  'ACdp;  Alex.  'lovC:  Jud),  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45), 
named  between  Baalath  and  Bene-berak.  >.'either 
of  these  two  places,  however,  have  been  identified. 
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By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Jehud  is  not  named. 
Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  242)  mentions  that  a  place  allied 
el-Yekudiijeh  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydd, 
but  he  did  not  visit  it.  It  is,  however,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  5 
north  of  Lydd.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Schwarz  (141)  that  "  Jehud  is  the  village  Jehudie, 
7^  miles  S.E.  of  Jaffa,"  except  as  to  the  dh-ection, 
which  is  nearer  E.  than  S.E.  [G.] 

JEHU'DI  (n-in)  =  "  Jew  :"  &  'louSiV  ;  Alex. 
"louSei :  Jiuli),  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself 
and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDI'JAH  (nnnfn:  'ASi'a;  Alex.  'l5i'o: 

Judaia).  There  is  really  no  such  name  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  &c. ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  "  the  Jewess." 
As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  foi'med  of  so  obscure 
and  apparently  con-upt  a  passage,  Mered,  a  de- 
.scendant  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  whose 
towns,  Gedor,  Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  married  two  wives — one  a  Jewess,  the 
other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The 
Jewess  was  sister  of  Xaham,  the  father  of  the  cities 
of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.  The  descendants  of 
Mered  by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vers.  18,  19, 
and  peihaps  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.  Hodijah 
in  ver.  19  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  Ha-jehudijah, 
"  the  Jewess,"  the  letters  T\)  having  fallen  out  from 
the  end  of  TVi^H  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
word ;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver.  18 
should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a  recapitulation 
of  what  precedes : — "  These  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took  (for 
his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the  Jewess,  the 
sister  of  Naharn  (which  Naham  was)  the  father  of 
Keilah,  whose  iiihabitants  are  Garmites,  and  of  Esh- 
temoa, whose  inhabitants  are  Maachathites ;"  the 
last  being  named  possibly  from  Maachah,  Caleb's 
concubine,  as  the  Ephrathites  were  from  Ephrata. 
Bertheau  {Chronik)  aiTives  at  the  same  general 
result,  by  proposing  to  place  the  closing  words  of 
ver.  18,  before  the  words  "  And  she  bare  Miriam," 
&c.,  in  ver.  17.     See  also  Vatablus.     [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHU'SH  (K'-iy^ :  'ids;  Alex.  'laias:  Us), 
son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  39).  The  parallel  genealogy  in  ch.  ix.  stops 
short  of  this  man. 

For  the  representation  of  Ain  by  H,  see  Jeiiiel, 
Mehunim,  &c. 

JEI'EL  ('pN'-y;':  JehieV).  1.  {"Iwhx.)  A  chief 
man  among  the  lieubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel 
(1  Chr.  V.  7). 

2.  ('lei'^A;  Alex,  once  'lOi-fiK.)  A  Merarite 
Levite,  one  of  the  gate-keepers  (D^'lJ/K' ;  A.  V. 
"  porters,"  and  "  doorkeepers")  to  the  sacred  tent, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Ark  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the 
hai-p  (ver.  21),  or  the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5), 
in  the  service  before  the  Ark. 

3.  ('EAei"'^\,  Alex.  'E\eriK.)  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite, one  of  the  Beue-Asaph,  forefather  of  Jaha- 
ZIEL  in  the  time  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  14). 
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4.  (^NiyS   i.e.   Jeuel,  but  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  correction   of  the  A'eri:  'Icn^A.)    The  Scribe 
("ISIDH)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numbers  of 
king  Uzziah's  iiTe2;ular  predatory  warriors  (D''n-'nil 
A.  V.  "  b;uids,"  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Kei-i :  'letTjA:  Jahiel.)  A  Ger- 
shonite Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

6.  ('Ien7A,  Alex.  'lei-r}K.)  One  of  the  chiefs 
(^"IK')  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  an 
assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great  Passover  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V. 
Jeiel :  'If^^A,  Alex.  'Ec^\.)  One  of  the  Bene-Ado- 
nikam  who  foiTned  part  of  the  caravan  of  Ezra 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  In 
Esdras  the  name  is  JfX'EL. 

8.  t'la^X,  Alex.  'leec^A..)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Xebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  the 
Vulgate  has  Idelus. 

JE'KAEZEEL  ('?NV3i?^  ••  Vat.  omits  ;  Alex. 
Ka^ScrerjA. :  Cabscel),  a  fuller  fonn  of  the  name  of 
Kabzeel,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the 
southern  frontier.  This  form  occurs  only  in  the 
list  of  the  places  reoccupied  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  [G.] 

JEKAME'AM  (DVpip^:  'le/ce^ias,  'UKfidfj.; 
Alex. 'le/cEjUia :  Jecmaain,  Jecmnan),  a  Levite  in 
the  time  of  King  David :  fourth  of  the  sons  of 
Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv. 

23). 

JEKAMI'AH  (n^Pp? :  'Ux^n'ias  ;  Alex.  U- 
KOfxias:  Tcamias),  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of 
Ahlai,  about  contemporary  with  king  Ahaz.  In 
another  passage  the  same  name,  borne  by  a  differ- 
ent person,  is  given  Jecamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41). 
[Jaxha.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEKU'THIEL  ("PXTIIP.* :  6  XetjtjA  ;  Alex. 
'IfKOiiTiK :  Icuthiel),  a  man  recorded  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ezrah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehudijah), 
and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the  town 
of  Zanoali.  This  passage  in  the  Targum  is  not 
without  a  cei-tain  interest.  Jered  is  interpreted  to 
mean  Jloses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  borne  by  him.  Jekuthiel — "  trust 
in  God " — is  so  applied  "  because  in  his  days  the 
Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  "  tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  .Jekuthiel." 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the 
life  of  Phincas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  the 
quotations  in  Modern  Judaism,  229). 

JEMI'MA  (nca; :  'Hjue'pa :  Dies,  as  if  from 
DV,  "  a  day  "),  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity 
(Job  xlii.  14).  Rosenmiiller  compares  the  name 
to  the  classical  Diana ;  but  Gesenius  identifies  it 
with   an    Arabic    word    simifvincr   "  dove."     The 
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Rev.  C.  Forstei-  (^Historical  Geography  of  Arabia, 
ii.  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, 
considere  that  the  name  of  Jemima  sun-ives  in 
Jemania,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Ara- 
bian tradition  (see  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii.  §26),  was 
called  after  Jemama,  an  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Arabians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEM'NAAN  (^Ufjivaav :  Vulg.  omits),  men- 
tioned among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  the  panic  of  the  incursion  of  Holo- 
fernes  extended  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt  Jabneel — 
generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek  writers — is 
intended.  The  omission  of  Joppa  however  is  re- 
mai'kable.  [G.] 

JEMU'EL  ('?X-10*:  'le/xovfiX:  Jemuel,  Ja- 
muel),  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  slvi.  10  ; 
Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi.  and  1  Chr. 
iv.  the  name  is  given  as  Nemcel,  which  Geseuius 
decides  to  be  the  corrupted  form. 

JEPHTHA'E  CU(pedf  :  lepthe,  Jephte),  Heb. 
xi.  32.     The  Greek  fonu  of  the  name  Jephthah. 

JEPH'THAH  (nriSM.e.  Tiphtah:  'Ucpede: 

Jephte),  a  judge,  about  li.  C.  1 143-1137.  His  his- 
tory is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  1 — xii.  7.  He  was  a 
Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a  concubine.  Driven 
by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his  father's  inheritance, 
he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company 
of  freebooters  in  a  debatable  land  probably  belong- 
ing to  Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous 
Israelites  in  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting 
under  the  oppression  of  an  Ammonitish  king  ;  and 
Jephthah  was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  character 
of  the  age  as  by  his  own  family  circumstances,  to 
adopt  a  kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and 
insecure  as  that  of  a  Scottish  border-chieftain  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  life  which 
Da^^d  afterwards  led  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception, 
that  Jephthah  had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in 
whose  land  he  hved.  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful captiiin  was  caiTied  back  to  his  native 
Gilead  ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought 
in  vain  for  any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degi-ee  with 
the  base-born  outcast  could  command  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  become 
their  captain,  on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified 
before  the  Lord  in  Jlizpeh — that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  Slessages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  traus-Jordanic  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitish 
king  and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(i.  e.  "  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and 
bodily  strength,''  Tanchum:  comp.  Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jeph- 
thah. He  collectal  wan-iors  throughout  Gilead  and 
Manasseh,  tlie  provinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authojity.  And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  "  whatsoever  cometh  forth  [i.  e.  first]  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  the  childien  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be 
Jehovah's,  and  I  will  otl'er  it  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing." The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  gi-eat 
slaughter.  Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Arnou 
to  Minnith  and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from 
them.  But  as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh 
there  came  out  to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels 
with  dance>  and  timbrels,  and  among  them — the 
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first  person  from  his  own  house — his  daughter  and 
only  child.  "Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,"  was  the  greeting  of  the 
heart-stricktn  father.  But  the  high-minded  maiden 
is  ready  for  any  personal  suffering  in  the  hour  of 
her  fatiier's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recesses  to  weep  with  her  virgin - 
friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of  her  life. 
When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned  to  her 
father;  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his  vow." 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Kphraim  challenged  his  right  to 
go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Ammon ;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  in 
Gilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and 
there,  having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephiaim- 
ites  by  their  peculiar  pronunciation,  he  put  forty- 
two  thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthah  had  stipu- 
lated as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Isiael  six  years  and  died. 

It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expression,  xi.  34,  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  has  been  inter- 
pieted  as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  step-chil- 
di'en. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered 
up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her 
father  and  then  burned — is  a  horrible  conclusion ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This 
was  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast,  and  Rashi,  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  V.  7,  §10,  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joanncm,  torn.  vi.  cap. 
36  ;  Chrysostom,  Ifom.  ad  pop.  Ajitioch.  xiv.  3  ; 
0pp.  ii.  145  ;  Theodoret,  Quacst.  in  Jud.  xx.;  Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Jul.  118  ;  0pp.  i.  791,  &c. ;  Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Jud.  viii.  §49  ;  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this 
was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universal  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  ex-tenuates  the 
act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither  lawful 
nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-piiest ;  hnt 
either  he  failed  to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest  culpably 
omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Origen  strictly 
confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jephthah's 
daughter. 

Another  intei'pretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Isi'ael  four  days  in  each  ye;n- 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has  Wn 
adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  antl  by  Diu- 
sius,  Grotius,  Estius,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water- 
land,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  Jlore  names  of  the 
same  period,  and  of  not  less  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  Lightfoot  once 
thought  {Eruhhin,  §16;  that  Jephthah  did  not  slay 
his  daughter ;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection  he 
came  to  the  o]>posite  conclusion  {Harmom/,  &.c. ; 
Judg.  xi.,   Works,  i.  51). 

Each  of  these  two  opinions  is  sup[X)rted  by  ai2U- 
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ments  grounded  on  the  original  text  and  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.     (1.)  In  Judg.  xi.  31,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  whatsoever  "  knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  con-ectly  be 
translated  "  whosoever ;"  and  in  favour  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacritice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house  ; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his   thanksgiving   for   victory    by    devoting   some  ] 
human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  statute,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (given  with  another 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jahn,  Archacoloijia,  §  294, 
or  Ewald,  Alterthiimer ,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a  life 
which  was   not   forfeit  to   the  law.     (2.)  To   J. 
Kimchi's  proposal   to  translate  "  and  I  will  offer," 
verse  31,  "  or  I  will  offer,"  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
intended  in  two  vows  couched  ia  parallel  phrase- 
ology. Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1  Sam.  i.  11,  and 
that  it  c;  eates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
is  no  opposition,     (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  to  lament,"  or  ''  to  talk  with,"  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "  to  cele- 
brate."    (4.)  It  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah  put 
liis  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39,  it  is 
unmeaning  to  add  that  she  "  knew  no  man  ;"  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  this  circumstance  is 
added  as  setting  in  a  stronger  light  the  rashness  of 
Jephthah  and  the  heroism  of  his  daughter.     (5.)  It 
has  been  argued  that  human  sacrifices  were  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  a 
Jew  could  not   have  intended  to  make  a  thank- 
offering  of  that  sort;   but  it  is  replied  that  a  Gi- 
leadite  bom  in  a  lawless  age,  living  as  a  freebooter 
in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatrous  people  who 
practised  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely  to  be  un- 
usually acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual  respect' 
to  the  pure  and  humane  laws  of  Israel.    (6.)  Lastly, 
it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious  celibacy 
is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favour  it  in  the 
0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrolment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  flrifh  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,"  Judg.  xi.  29,  have  therefore  scrupled 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sin  as 
the  murder  of  his  child.  Bat  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other  faithful 
men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
comment;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  afterwards, 
so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his  vow  and 
his  fulfilment  of  it.  At  least  we  know  that  he  felt 
remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow  of  retribu- 
tion or  the  harbinger  of  repentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jephthah's  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Genebrard  was  told  by  a  Jew  that  Kimchi's  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  Chris- 
tians, who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged  in 
favour  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 
I.  c.  0pp.  iii.  1,  p.  610  ;  a  Treatise  by  L.  Capeliiis 
inserted  in  Grit.  Sacr.  on  Judg.  xi. ;  Bp.  Hall's 
Contemplations  on  0.  T.,  bk.  x. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
tudurali  et  gentium,  iv.  §11  ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon 
on  Judg.  xi.   39,   in    Works,   ii.    1215;    Pfeiffer, 
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De  vote  Jeplitac,  0pp.  591 ;  Dr.  Hales'  Analijsis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  288 ;  and  in  Kosenmiiller's 
Scholia. 


[W.  T.  B.] 

JEPHXIN'NE  {'Ucpopv^  :  Jephone),  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  7.     [Jepuunneh.] 

JEPHUN'NEH  (n_2Q: :  Jephone).  1.  ('l6- 
(povPT))  :  father  of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  de- 
signated as  "  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh."  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called 
Kenezites,  from  Kenaz  their  founder  ;  but  his  father 
or  other  ancestors  are  not  named.  [Caleb,  2  ;  Ke- 
naz.] (See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c.;  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &c. ;  1  Chr.  iv.  1  5.)  2.  {'le<pivd  in  both 
]\ISS.)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'EAH  (m'':  'lapc^x:  Jare),  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  southern  Arabia. 
He  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a  fortress 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numerous  for- 
tified places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite 

kingdom)  named  Yerakh  {^\yj  =  nT*)  is  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Nijjad 
{Mardsid,  s.  v.  Yerakh),  which  is  in  Wahreh,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  {Kdmoos,  in  article 
j\^3  ;  cf.  Arabia).  The  similarity  of  name, 
however,  and  the  other  indications,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A  very  different  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart  {Fhaleg,  ii.  19).  He  translates  Jerah 
= "  the  moon "  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Alilaei,  a  people  dwelling 
near  the  Red  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  45), 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  8), 
in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "  Bacchus  they  call 
in  their  language  Orotal ;  and  Urania,  Alilat." 
He  further  suggests  that  these  Alilaei  are  the  Benee- 

Hilal  of  more  modern  times,  Hilal  (  \i\.i))  meaning, 

in  Arabic,  "  the  moon  when,  being  near  the  sun, 
it  shows  a  narrow  rim  of  light."  Gesenius  does  not 
object  to  this  theory,  which  he  quotes ;  but  says 
that  the  opinion  of  Michaelis  (Spicileg.  ii.  60)  is 
more  probable ;  the  latter  scholar  finding  Jerah  in 
the  "coast  of  the  moon"  (conectly,  "low  land 

—  o      is 
of  the  moon,"  ^^JiJ^   t-*.i)>  or  m  the  "mountain 

'' o     J  — 

of  the   moon"   (w».iJ\   A>Xi») — '"  '^"'^''^  ^'^^^  ^^'^^ 

moon  being  "  kamar,"  not  "  hilal."  The  former  is 
"a  place  between  Zafari  and  Esh-Shihr"  {Kdmoos)  ; 
the  latter  in  the  same  part,  but  more  inland  ;  both 
being,  as  Gesen.  remarks,  near  to  Hadramiiwt,  next 
to  which,  in  the  order  of  the  names,  is  Jerah  in  the 
record  in  Genesis  ;  and  the  same  argument  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  our  own  possible  identification 
with  the  fortress  of  Yerakh,  named  at  ti;e  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Whatever  may  he  said 
in  support  of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  Bochait  and 
Michaelis  liavo  done,  the  former's  theory  involves 
some  grave  diliiculties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131,  "the  Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta"),  that  Alilat 
.signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  witiiout  further 
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evidence  than  we  at  present  possess.  Alilat  was 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  worship 
Cxjlled  by  the  Arabs  "  El-Lat,"  and  any  new  infor- 
mation respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
Jt  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  work  to 
state  the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
El-Lat,  its  etymology,  &c.,  as  collected  in  the  great 
MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  "  Mohkam,"  a  work  little 

known  in  Europe  ;  from  which  (articles  ^^^  and 

(^A)   we  give   the   following  particulars.      "  El- 

Latt "  is  [generally]  said  to  be  originally  "  El- 
Ld.th,"  the  name  of  an  object  of  worship,  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  parched  barley  (saweek)  with  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  place  thereof,  for  the  pilgrims  : 
"  El-L;'tt"  signifying  "the  person  who  performs 
that  operation."  The  object  of  worship  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  mass  of  rock  [upon  which  lie 
moistened  the  meal ;  and  which  was  more  properly 
ciiUed  "  the  Rock  of  El-Latt "]  :  after  the  death  of 
the  man  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
But  some  say  that  "El-Lat"  is  originally  "  El- 

-  -  o 
Ildheh"  (X^^J^J^),  meaning  [not  "  the  Goddess," 

i. 
but]  "  the  Sei-pent."     To  this  we  may  add  fiom 
El-Beydawee  (Kur-an,  liii.  19  and  20),  El-Lat  was 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Taif,  or  of  Kureysh,  at 

Nakhleh ;   and  was  so  called  from  isAt  because 

they  used  to  go  round  about  it :  or  it  was  called 
"  El-Latt,"  because  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  cla- 
rified butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims. — Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  "  El- 
Ilahet"  ("the  Serpent,"  or  perhaps  "the  GoddesS"), 
pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of  Himyer,  with 
"t"  instead  of  "h"  in  the  case  of  a  pause.     (See 

the  Sihdh,  MS.,  ai't.  t^'«0      I*  i^  ^i*^    ii    the 

Lexicon  entitleil  the  Tahdheeb  (MS.,  art.  (^),  that 

El-Kisa-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  case  of  a 
pause,  "  El-Lah  ;"  and  that  those  vcho  worshipped 
it  compared  its  name  with  that  of  "  Allah." 

Pococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El- 
Li'tt,  which  the  reader  may  consult  {Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  90)  ;  and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes 
to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot-note,  and 
Essay  i.  to  Bk.  iii.) :  he  seems  to  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  the  Arabic  "'awel,'  '  &st '  " 
[correctly,  "  awwal"]  is  "related  to"  ?N,  or 
Allah,  &c.  ;  and  that  Alitta  and  Mylitta  are  Semitic 
names  deiived  from  "■  weled,  walada,  'to  bear  chil- 
dren'"  {Essay  i.  p.  537).  The  comparison- of 
Alitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the  former  name  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them  ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
rude  and  primitive.  Beyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  behefs — a  recog- 
nition of  one  universal  and  supreme  God — the  prac- 
tices of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  thi-oughout 
Arabia :  on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs  ;  on  the  south  merging  into  the  cos- 
mic worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Alileei  were  worshippers  of  Alilat  is  an 
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assumption  unsupported  by  facts ;  but  whatevei- 
may  be  said  in  its  favour,  the  people  in  question 
are  not  the  Benee-Hilal,  who  take  their  name  from 
a  kinsman  of  Mohammad,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  weli-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  Essni.  Tab.  X  A  ;  Abu-1-Fidb,,  Hist,  an- 
teisL,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  194.)  [E.  S.  P.] 

JERAH'MEEL  ("PNOnT  :  'Upafxa-f,K,  'Upe- 

fie-fiX. :  Jerameel).  1.  First-born  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25- 
27,  33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length 
in  the  same  chap.  [Azariah,  13  ;  Zabad.]  They 
inhabited  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  comp.  8  ;  xxx.  29). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite ;  the  representative,  at 
the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Divine  service 
by  king  David,  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
IMahU  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  29  ;  comp.  xxiii.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Hammelech,  or,  as  the  LXX.  render  it, 
"  the  king,"  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 
make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he  had 
burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26).  ■  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERAH'MEELITES,   THE    (^^yomin : 

'Iffffie-yd,  o  'lepfjUeTjA;  Alex.  'lffpafj.r}\ei,  'lepa- 
fj.7]\ei :  Jerameel).  The  tribe  descended  fiom  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty 
(xxx.  29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented 
that  he  had  attacked  them. 

JER'ECHUS  {'Upexos:  Eriais),  1  Esd.  v. 
22.     [Jeric}io.] 

JE'EED  {iy  :  'ItipeS:  Jared,  Jaret).     1.  One 

of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  son  of  JIahalaleel 
and  father  of  Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  Genesis  the 
name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  signalised  as 
the  "  father — ;.  e.  the  founder — of  Gedor  "  (1  Chr. 
iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  by  his 
wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.  e.  the  Jewess.  The  Jews, 
however,  give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the 
passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names  therein  as 
titles  of  Moses — Jered  because  he  caused  the  manna 
to  descend.  Heie — as  noticed  luider  Jabez — tlie 
pun,  though  obvious  in  biblical  Hebrew,  where 
Jarad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  "  to  descend,"  is 
concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase,  which  has 
n^mX,  a  word  with  the  same  meaning,  but  with- 
out any  relation  to  Jered,  either  for  eye  or  ear.  [G.J 

JER'EMAI   OOn^ :    'Upajxi  ;    Alex,  'lepifii  : 

Jermai),  a  layman  ;  one  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras  it  is 
omitted. 

JEREMIAH    (in^P");,    as    the   more   usual 

form,   or    n"'D7\   ch.    xx.xvi.-xxxviii.  ;  'Upefiias  : 

Jercmias,  Vulg.  ;  Hieremias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name  has  been  variously  explained :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  (Onomast.  p.  535),  as  "the  exalted  of  the 
Lord  ;"  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.),  as  "  appointed  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Carpzov  {Introd.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii. 
c.  3),  followed  by  Hengstenberg  (Chrtstologie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  ''  the  Lord  throws  " — the  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  prophetic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10. 
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'  I.  Life. — It  will  be  convenient  to  aiTange  what 
is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  Prophet  in 
sections  coiTespondiug  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found 
almost  exclusivel}'  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish 
or  Christian  traditions  connected  with  his  name, 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the 
man  and  of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  pro- 
phecies which  he  himself  has  left.  Fortunately, 
these  have  come  down  to  us,  though  in  some  dis- 
order, with  unusual  fulness  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  "  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  "  of  whom, 
in  his  work,  feelings,  sufferings,  we  have  so  distinct 
a  knowledge.  He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of 
the  prophetic  life,  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  seemed  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the 
Early  Church  a  type  of  Him  in  whom  that  life  re- 
ceived its  highest  completion  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Jerein.  xxiii.  9  ;  Origen,  Hmn.  in  Jerem.  i.  and 
viii. ;  Aug.  de  Praes.  Dei,  c.  xxx\'ii.),  or  that 
recent  writers  should  have  identified  him  with  the 
"Servant  of  the  Lord"  in  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah  (Bunsen,  Gott  in  Geschichte,  i.  p.  425- 
447  ;  Nagelsbach,  art.  Jerem.  in  Herzog's  Eeal- 
encydop.). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  B.C.  638-608.— In  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
himself  as  still  "  a  child"  ("1^3,  i.  6).  We  cannot 
rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological  datum. 
It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  expression  of 
conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of  age  it  extends 
from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  21)  to 
adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ;  1  K.  iii.  7).  We 
may  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activity  for  upwai-ds  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  iis  "the  son  of  Hilkiah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth"  (i.  1).  Were  we  able, 
with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  142  ; 
Jerome,  0pp.  torn.  iv.  §  116,  D.)  and  some  later 
writers  (Eichhorn,  Calovius,  Maldonatus,  von  Boh- 
len,  Umbreit)  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with  the 
high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Josiah's 
woik  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  1),  as  growing  up  together 
under  the  same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Kwald, 
and  others) — (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common  to 
be  a  ground  of  identification  ;  (2.)  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is  inconsistent 
with  tlie  notion  of  his  having  been  the  High-priest  of 
Israel ;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah  himself,  nor  his 
opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage  ;  (4.)  that  the 
priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were  of  the  House 
of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  while  the 
high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards  were  of  the 
line  ot  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Tntrod.  in  lib.  V.  T. 
Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name  may 
be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  ;is  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  0.  T.,  as  a  probable  indication  of 
affinity  or  friendship ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
coincidences — (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  1)  bears  the  same  name  as  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14),  and  (2.) 
that   Ahikam  the  son   of  Shaphan,  the  great  sup- 
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porter  of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  education  by  which  he 
was  prepared  for  that  work  to  which  he  was  taught 
he  had  been  "  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb." 
The  strange  Rabbinic  tradition  (Carpzov,  I.  c), 
that  eight  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Seraiah,  Ma;iseiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanameel,  Huldah, 
Shallum)  were  all  descended  from  the  harlot  liahab, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  distortion  of  the  tact 
that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
as  members  of  a  family.  If  this  were  so,  we  can 
form  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences 
that  were  at  work  on  Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy 
would  hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town, 
not  three  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  [Ana- 
thoth], of  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Manasseh 
and  his  son  Amon.  He  would  be  trained  in  the 
traditional  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
writings  of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and 
Isaiah.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he 
would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as 
speaking  from  direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all 
likelihood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  into  actual 
contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of 
his  life  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
friendship  with  the  family  of  Neriah  which  was 
afterwards  so  fruitful  in  results.  The  two  brothers 
Baruch  and  Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of 
the  Prophet  (xxxvi.  4,  Ii.  59) ;  both  were  the  sons 
of  Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  {I.  c.)  ;  and  Maa- 
seiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
acting  with  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  religious 
reforms  of  Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  influ- 
ences we  find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features 
of  the  devout  ascetic  character :  intense  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to 
varying  emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But 
there  were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only, 
that  the  prophetic  character  is  the  development, 
purified  and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contra- 
diction), the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite, 
the  desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality 
what  it  had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whe- 
ther this  were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk 
so  low  (cf.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
0.  T.,  Serm.  xxii.-xxiv.  ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  p. 
6-8).  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  refoiTning  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free 
from  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But  "  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him"  (i.  2);  and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  Wiis 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigour 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  beginning 
to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  man."  He  was 
to  lay  aside  all  self-distrust,  all  natural  fear  and 
trembling  (i.  7,  8),  and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  jiro- 
])het  of  Jehovah  "  set  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 
stroy and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant"  (i. 
10).  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a 
straggle  against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i. 


»  Carpzov  {I.  c.)  fixes  twenty  as  the  prob;ible  age 
of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  his  call. 
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18).  When  was  this  wonderful  mission  developed 
into  action  ?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  inward 
and  outward  life  of  the  man  who  received  it  ?  For 
a  time,  it  would  seem  he  held  aloof  from  the  work 
which  was  goincj  on  throughout  the  nation.  His 
name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
memorable  eighteenth  year  of  .losiah.  Though  fiv-e 
j'ears  had  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him,  that 
the  king  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel.  The 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we 
need  not  now  inquire  whether  it  were  the  Pent<a- 
teuch  as  a  whole,  or  a  lost  portion  of  it,  or  a  com- 
pilation altogether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's :  his  later 
writings  show  abundant  traces  of  it  (cf.  inf.); 
and  the  result  apparently  was,  that  he  could  not 
share  the  hopes  which  others  cherished.  To  them 
the  refoimation  seemed  more  thoiough  than  that 
accomplished  by  Hezekiah.  They  might  think  that 
fasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  punishment  of  idolaters, 
might  avert  the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in 
the  book  so  strangely  found  (Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
xxxii.),  and  might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4). 
He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a  surface  one. 
Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse 
than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  as  it 
had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as 
a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  foi-m  of  zeal  (v.  .31).  The  spoken  or  written 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 
his  convictions  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  The  t-trange  visions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 
would  "  hasten"  the  performance  of  His  word  ;  and 
if  the  Scythian  inroads  of  the  later  years  of  Josiah's 
reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  the  "  destruc- 
tion coming  from  the  North"  (Ewald,  Prophcten, 
in  loc),  they  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
hausting the  words  that  spoke  of  it.  Hence,  though 
we  have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years  be- 
tween his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main  features 
of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us.  He  had 
even  then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  dischai-ge  them,  were 
merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special  office. 
Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest  to  remain  unmarried, 
his  lot  was  to  be  one  of  solitude  (xvi.  2).''  It  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  house  of  feasting,  or 
even  into  that  of  mourning  (xvi.  5,  8).  From  time 
to  time  he  appeared,  clad  probably  in  the  "  rough 
garment "  of  a  prophet  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  in  Anathoth 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  heai-d  warning  and  protest- 
ing, "rising  early  and  speaking"  (xxv.  3),  and  as 
the  result  of  this  there  came  "  reproach  and  derision 
daily"  (xx.  8).  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kin- 
dred (xii.  6),  persecuted  with  murderous  hate  by 
his  own  townsmen  (xi.  21),  mocked  with  the  taunt- 
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*>  This  is  clearly  the  natural  inference  from  the 
words,  and  patristic  writers  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing    on    the    question    of    the    celibacy   of    the 


ing  question,  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  ? 
(xvii.  15).  And  there  were  inner  spiritual  trials 
as  well  as  these  outward  ones.  He  too,  like  the 
writers  of  Job  and  I's.  Ixxiii.,  was  haunted  by  per- 
plexities rising  out  of  the  disorders  of  the  world 
(xii.  1,  2)  ;  on  him  there  aime  the  bitter  feeling,  that 
he  was  "  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth  ;" 
(xv.  10),  tlie  doubt  whether  his  whole  work  was 
not  a  delusion  and  a  lie  (xx.  7),  tempting  him  at 
times  to  tall  back  into  silence,  until  the  fire  again 
burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  weary  of  forbearino- 
(xx.  9).  Whether  the  passages  that  have  been  re- 
feiTed  to  belong,  all  of  them,  to  this  period  or  a 
later  one,  they  represent  that  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  prophet's  life  at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a 
character  like  Jeremiah's,  was  developed  in  its 
strongest  form.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
the  great  national  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  become  tributary  led  the  old  Egyptian 
party  among  the  princes  of  Judah  to  revive  their 
plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Necho 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Jeremiah,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  1-7),  warned 
them  that  it  would  lead  only  to  confusion  (ii.  18, 
36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was  determined,  pro- 
bably, by  this  counsel.  He  chose  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one  of  the 
first  gieat  soitows  of  Jeremiah's  life.  His  lamenta- 
tions for  the  king  (2  Chi\  xxxv.  25),*^  may  have 
been  those  of  personal  friendship.  They  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  a  man  who,  with  nothing  before 
him  but  the  prospect  of  confusion  and  wrong,  looks 
back  upon  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth  (xxii. 
3,  16). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoaliaz  (  =  Shallum),  B.C.  608.— 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince — chosen  by  the  people 
on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three  months 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho— gave  little  scope  for 
direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate  ;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11,12). 

(3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,'  B.C.  607-597. — In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characterised  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered  among 
its  members  many  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  many 
priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the  Hana- 
niahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 
policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  refonn,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God's  sen'ant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 


clergy,    and   has    been    denied    by   Protestant,    and  i  hardly  worth  refuting. 


re-asserted  by  Romish  critics  accordingly  (cf.  Carp- 
zov,  I.  c). 

■=  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lamentations 
to   Jeremiah   of   Libnah,    Josiah's   father-in-law,    is 
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Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathised  so  deeply 
with  all  the  suffeiings  of  his  country,  this  was'the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.  Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 
their  "  word  of  Jehovah  "  to  set  against  his  (xiv. 
13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
commit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  iu  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  ou  one  of  the  solemn 
feast-days — when  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were 
filled  with  worshippersfrom  all  the  cities  of  Judah — ■ 
the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  message  that  Je- 
rusalem should  become  a  curse,  that  the  Temple 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
(xxvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great  struggle  of  his 
life  began:  priests  and  pi  ophets,  and  people  joined 
in  the  demand  for  his  deatii  (xxvi.  8).  The  princes 
of  Judah,  among  whom  were  still  many  of  the 
counsellors  of  Josiah,  or  their  sons,  endeavoured  to 
protect  him  (xxvi.  16).  His  friends  appealed  to 
the  precedent  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  had  uttered  a  like  prophecy  with 
impimity,  and  so  for  a  time  he  escaped.  The  fate 
of  one  who  was  stirred  up  to  prophesy  in  the  same 
strain  showed,  howevei',  what  he  might  expect  from 
the  weak  and  cruel  king.  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 
once  hunted  to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was 
only  because  his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim was  yet  more  memorable.  The  battle  of 
Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian 
party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
conseijuences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  episode 
of  the  Rechabites.  The  mind  of  the  prophet, 
ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrinking  from  the  common 
forms  of  social  life,  was  naturally  enough  drawn 
towards  the  tribe  which  was  at  once  conspicuous  for 
its  abstinence  from  wine  and  its  traditional  hatred  of 
idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  occurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jei'emiah  among  them,  and  their  ready  reception 
into  the  Temple,  may  point,  perhaps,  to  a  previous 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now 
they  and  their  mode  of  life  had  a  new  significance 
ibr  him.  They,  with  their  reverence  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  founder  of  their  tribe,  were  as  a  living 
protest  against  the  disobedience  of  the  men  of 
Judah  to  a  higher  law  (xxxv.  18).  In  this  year 
too  came  another  solemn  message  to  the  king : 
prophecies  which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
writt('n  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the 
Prophet's  disciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  solemn  last-day  called  the 
whole  people  together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9), 
Jeremiah — hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — 
sent  him  to  proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had 
been  befin-e  :  the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the 
escape  of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19). 
The  king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll 
which  Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch, in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies;  among  them,  probably,  the  special 
prediction  that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword, 
and  be  cast  out  imburied  and  dishonoured  (xxii. 
30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  relations  which  existed 
between    the   master    and    the   scholar,    and   into 
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what  at  that  time  were  the  thoughts  of  each  of 
them.  Baruch,  younger  and  more  eager,  had  ex- 
pected a  change  for  the  better.  To  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  impending  crisis,  to  be  the  hero  of 
a  national  revival,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  con- 
queror whose  coming  he  announced — this,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  had  been  the  vision  that  had  come 
before  him,  and  when  this  passed  away  he  sank  into 
despair  at  the  seeming  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts. 
Jeremiah  had  passed  through  that  phase  of  trial 
and  could  sympathise  with  it,  and  knew  how  to 
meet  it.  To  the  mind  of  his  disciple,  as  once  to 
his  own,  the  future  was  revealed  in  all  its  drea- 
riness. He  was  not  to  seek  "great  things"  for 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  country's  ruin  :  his 
life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  him  "for  a  prey." 
As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  there  was  given  to  the 
Prophet  a  clearer  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God 
for  His  people.  He  might  have  thought  before,  as 
others  did,  that  the  chastisement  would  be  but 
for  a  short  time,  that  repentance  would  lead  to 
strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeans  might 
soon  be  shaken  off;  now  he  learnt  that  it  would 
last  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  12),  till  he  and  all  that 
generation  had  passed  away.  Nor  was  it  on  Judah 
only  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  to  execute  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah  :  all  nations  that  were 
within  the  prophet's  ken  were  to  drink  as  fully  as 
she  did  of  "the  wine-cup  of  His  fury"  (xxv. 
15-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for  other 
events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring 
together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the 
danger  from  the  Chaldeans  became  more  threaten- 
ing, the  persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  his 
own  thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Connnon  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  'and  wonderful  truths ;  the  work  of 
the  potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  perfect 
form,  rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to 
it,  became  a  parable  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel 
and  with  the  world  (xviii.  1-6  ;  comp.  Maurice, 
Proph.  and  Kings,  I.  c).  That  thought  he- soon 
reproduced  in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people 
that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the  dead, 
as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory,  by 
Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  put  him  "  in  the 
stocks"  (xx.  2) ;  and  then  there  came  upon  him,  as 
in  all  seasons  of  suffering,  the  sense  ot  failure  and 
weakness. .  The  work  of  God's  messengers  seemed 
to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne :  he  would  fiiin 
have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  years 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  "a  piophet  of  evil,"  and 
"every  one  cursed  "  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  "  as  a  fenced  brazen  wall "  (xv.  20),  and 
went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles 
and  people ;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  especially  ibr 
their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii.  19-27),  for 
their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple,  and  yet 
blinder  trust  in  it,  even  while  they  were  worship- 
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ping  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets  of 
Jerusalem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
work  extended  to  other  nations :  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
Chaldeans  (xlviii.-xlix.).  If  there  had  been  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  hope  for  Israel  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  resting  on  brute 
strength,  the  prospect  would  have  been  altogether 
overwhelming ;  but  through  this  darkness  there 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  hope.  When 
the  seventy  years  were  over,  there  was  to  be  a 
restoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  Egypt  had 
been  (xxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  oft'  future  there  was 
the  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom  ;  of  a  "  righteous 
branch  "  of  the  house  of  David,  "  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,"  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  imited,  under  "  the  Lord  our 
Kighteousness "  (xxiii.  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the  strange 
narrative  of  ch.  xiii.  as  a  fact  in  Jeremiah's  life. 
Ewald  (Propheten  des  A.  B.,  in  loc.)  rejects  the 
reading  "  Euphrates  "  altogether  ;  Hitzig,  following 
Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  Most  other  modem 
commentators  look  on  the  nan-ative  as  merely  sym- 
bolic. Assuming,  however  (with  Calmet  and 
Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic  expo- 
sitors), that  here,  as  in  xix.  1,  10,  xxvii.  2  ;  Is.  xx. 
2,  the  svmbols,  however  strange  they  might  seem, 
■were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to  con- 
jecture that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
fi-iended  him.  The  special  commands  given  in  his 
favour  by  Kebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  (  =  Jeconiah),  B.C.  597. — 
The  danger,  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  foretold,  at 
last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  afterwards 
his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and  with  them 
all  that  constituted  the  worth  and  strength  of  the 
nation, — princes,  warriors,  artisans  (2  K.  xxiv.). 
Among  them  too  were  some  of  the  false  prophets 
who  had  encouraged  the  people  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance,  and  could  not  yet  abandon  their 
blind  confidence.  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in 
this  short  reign  we  have  but  the  fiagmentary 
record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We  may  infei',  however, 
from  the  language  of  his  later  prophecies,  that 
he  looked  with  sympathy  and  soitow  on  the  fate  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  he  had  been  told  to  utter  made  him  stronger 
than  ever  m  his  resistance  to  all  schemes  of  inde- 
pendence and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586. —  In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we  do  not  find  the  same  obstinate  re- 
sistance to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoiakim. 
He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  counsel ;  but 
he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless  even 
against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  sti-uggle  with  the 
false  prophets  went  on :  the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  faith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6),  there  could  not 
but  be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
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the  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and    to  "  die  in  peace." 


denounced  the  falsehood  of  those  who  came  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.     His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(conveyed  in  a  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  comes  nearest  in  fonn  and  character  to  the 
Epistles  of  the  N.  T.)  was  that  they  shouhl  submit 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.     In  this  hope 
he  found  comfort  for  liimself  which  made  his  sleep 
"  sweet"  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
weariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  26).     Even  at  Babylon, 
however,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  "  madman  "  (xxix.  26),  urging 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  persecution. 
The  trial  soon  followed.     The  king  at  first  seemed 
wiUing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his 
intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  appm'ent  revival 
of  the  power  of  Egypt   under   Apries   (Pharaoh- 
Hophra)  created  false  hopes,  and  drew  him    and 
the  princes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  into  projects 
of  revolt.     The  cleaiuiess  with  which  Jeremiah  had 
foretold  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Babylon,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city  by  his  disciple, 
Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming  the  genuineness 
of  1.  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more  certain  that 
the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet  an'ived, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand  of 
Egypt.     He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
bonds   and   yokes   upon  his   neck  (xxvii.  2),  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its 
allies.     The  fiilse   prophet   Hananiah — who   broke 
the  offensive  symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the 
destruction   of  the  Chaldaeans   within   two  years 
(xxviii.  3) — leamt  that  "  a  yoke  of  iron  "  wiis  upon 
the  neck  of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while 
it   was   still   pressing   heavi^    on    Judah    (xxviii. 
16,    17).     The   approach    of  an    Egyptian  army, 
however,   and   the    consequent    departure    of    the 
Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of 
danger ;  and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Anathoth 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).     The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the 
charge  of  desertion :  it   was  thought  that  he   too 
was  "  falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).     The 
interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and 
consulteil  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21)  ;  but,  as  this  did  npt 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Judah — bent  on   an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
calculating  on   the  king's  being   unable    to  resist 
them  (xxxviii.  5) — threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.     From  this  honible  tate  he  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  fi-iendship  of  the  Ethiopian  Eu- 
nuch, Ebed-Melech,  <uid  the  king's  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii. 
16)  he  had  the  companionship  ofBaruch.     In  the 
impotence  of  his   perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again 
secretly  consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to 
hear  the  certainty  of  failure,   if  he  continued  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Chaldaeans.     The  same 
counsel  was  repeated  more  openly  when  the  king 
sent  Pashur  (not  the  one  akeady  mentioned)  and 
Zephaniah — before  friendly,  it  appeai-s,  to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29) — to  ask  for  his  advice. 
Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the  softened 
language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of  the  king's 
kindness:  though  exile  was  inevitable,  lie  was  yet 
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army  filled  both  king  and  people  with  dismay 
(xxxii.  1) ;  and  the  risk  now  was  that  they  would 
pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with  no 
faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
in  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans  were  ravaging 
the  country,'  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  for- 
malities, the  field  at  Anathoth,  which  his  kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xx.xni.  6-9).  His 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail  him. 
With  a  confidence  in  his  country's  future,  which 
has  been  compared  (Nagelsbach,  /.  c.)  to  that  of 
the  Roman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very 
ground  ou  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were 
encamped  (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only 
that  "  houses  and  fields  and  ^^neyards  should  again 
be  possessed  in  the  land  "  (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  the 
house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites  should 
never  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  15-1 8 J. 
At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal  of 
the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  offer  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
wa.s  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their  dis- 
regard of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The  city 
was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his 
princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet 
gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamextatioxs. 
(6.)  After  the  captm'e  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586-(?). 
The  Chaldaean  paity^in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  Nebuchadnezzai'  could  not 
fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to  Xeba- 
zaradan  (xxxix.  1 1 )  to  protect  the  person  of  Jere- 
miah ;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ixamah  with 
the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and  Ge- 
daliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahikam,  made 
governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feeling  of 
the  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebuzaradan 
(xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide  whether 
he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prospect  of  living 
there  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or  remain  in 
his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  tlie  remnant  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motive — sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
attachment  to  his  native  land,  or  the  desire  to  help 
his  triend — the  prophet  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
Chaldaean  commander  "  gave  him  a  reward,"  and 
set  him  free.  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  in- 
teiwal  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his  a-sso- 
ciatcs.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  i  n  what  way  the  pro- 
phet escaped  from  a  massacre  which  was  appai-entl y 
intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of  (icdaliah. 
The  fulness  with  which  the  history  of  the  massaci-e 
is  naiTated  in  chap,  xli.,  makes  it  however  probable 
that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was 
carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah's 
friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still  remained 
with  him  ;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
tuiTied  to  him  for  counsel.  "  The  governor  ap- 
ponited  by  the  Chaldaeans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would    not    their    vengeance   tall    on    the   whole 
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jjeople  ?  Was  there  any  safety  but  in  escaping  to 
Egypt  while  they  could  ?"  They  came  accordingly 
to  Jeremiah  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  peace  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  fleshpots 
(xlii.  14),  his  warnings  and  assurances  were  in 
vain  and  did  but  di-aw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old 
charge  of  treacheiy  (xliii.  3).  The  people  fol- 
lowed their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it — took 
them  also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the 
prophet's  life.  His  words  are  shai-per  and  stronger 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (xliii.  10).  He  declares 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  the  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was  written  by  Jere- 
miah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some  eai-lier 
belief  (  Tertull.  adv.  Gnost.  c.  8  ;  Pseudo-Epiphan. 
0pp.  iii.  239;  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  ii.  37)  that  the 
long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual  martyi-dom, 
and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  in-itated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  Most  com- 
mentators on  the  N.  T.  find  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported 
that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
Alexander  the  Great  {^Chron.  Pasch.  p.  156,  ed. 
Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Nagelsbach).  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  travellers  were  told, 
though  no  one  knew  the  precise  spot,  that  he  had 
been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas,  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
p.  28).  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jewish 
statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he,  with  Baruch,  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon  (Seder  01am  Rabba,  c.  26  ;  Genebrard, 
Chronol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Judaea  (R.  Solomon 
Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in  peace. 
Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fate,  but 
states  generally  that  the  .Jews  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  captives 
{Ant.  x.  9).  ft  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of  Josephus 
originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a  great  crime, 
and  that  the  offer  of  Nebuzaradan  (xl.  4)  suggested 
the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew  into  an  asser- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  dai'kness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more 
significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which  pre- 
sentecl  themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death 
by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die, 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  spoken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but 
because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  as  a 
"  burning  fire"  (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  con- 
jecture that  this  silence  was  due  to  the  prophet 
liimself?  If  we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch, 
who  was  with  Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  sun'ived  him, 
aiid  had  any  share  in  collecting  and  editing  his 
prophecies,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
a  fact  oi  so  much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  lips  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the 
master  who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as 
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by  precept,  that  he  was  not  to  seek  "  great  tilings  " 
for  himself. 

Other  traditions  connected  witli  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his- 
tory, .oi'e  interesting,  as  showing  the  impression 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  later 
generations.  As  the  captivity  dragged  on,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Seventy  Years,  which  had  at  first 
been  so  full  of  teiTor,  came  to  be  a  ground  of  hope 
(Dan.  ix.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21  ;  Ezr..  i.  1).  On 
the  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 
second  of  the  Great  Prophets  of  Israel.  In  the 
arrangement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmudic 
wT'iters  (Baba  Bathr.  §  14  b  ;  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  transcribers  (Wolff,  Bibl. 
Hehr.  ii.  148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 
first  place.  The  Jewish  saying  that  "  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah  "  ((irotius 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind  of 
the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  other.  The  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
dictions of  a  restored  nationality  led  men  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching  over  his  countrymen,  interceding  for 
them.  More  than  any  other  of  the  prophets,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
Sinai,  there  to  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8).  He  appears  "a  man 
with  grey  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  "  the  lover 
of  the  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the  holy 
city,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  from 
him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a  gift  of 
God  (2  Mace.  xv.  13-16).  His  whole  vocation  as 
a  prophet  is  distinctly  recognised  (Ecclus.  xlix.  7). 
The  authority  of  his  name  is  claimed  for  long 
didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of  Babylon 
(Bar.  vi.).  At  a  later  period  it  was  attached  as 
that  of  the  representative  prophet  to  quotations 
from  other  books  in  the  same  volume  (Lightfoot, 
I.  c.)  or  to  prophecies,  apocryphal,  or  genuine, 
whose  real  author  was  forgotten  (Hieron.  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  9  ;  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T.  i.  1 103  ; 
Grot,  in  Eph.  .v.  14).  Even  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  s  ministry  there  prevailed  the  belief  (resting, 
in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Elijah,  on 
the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death)  that  his  work  was  not  yet  over. 
Some  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was  "  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  "  (Matt.  x\-i.  14).  According 
to  many  commentators  he  was  "  the  prophet '' 
whom  all  the  people  were  expecting  (John  i.  21). 
The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfilment  of  Deut. 
xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jewish  interpreters 
(Abarbanel  in  Carpzov,  I.  c).  The  traditions  con- 
nected with  him  lingered  on  even  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  appeared  in  the  notion  that  he  had 
never  really  died,  but  would  return  one  day  from 
Paradise  as  one  of  the  "two  witnesses"  of  the 
Apocal}'pse  (Victorinus,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  xi.  13). 
Egyptian  legends  assumed  yet  wilder  and  more 
fantastic  foi-ms.  He  it  was  who  foretold  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one  day 
fall  to  the  groimd  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphan.  de  vit.  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 
diles and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 
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as  a  specihc  against  their  bites  (ibid.).  According 
to  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt  to 
Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (lyiJerbelot, 
Bihlioth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  narrative  of 
his  sufferings  was  dressed  out  with  the  incidents  of 
a  Christian  martyrdom  (Eupolem.  Polyhist.  in 
Eusch.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  39). 

II.  Character  and  style. — It  will  have  been  seen 
from  this  nan-ative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  previous  pro- 
phet had  experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
misery  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  actually 
pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that  he 
had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  they  had 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honoured 
and  their  counsel  sought.  In  addition  to  all  differ- 
ences of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.  In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we 
recognise  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.  He  is  pre-eminently  "  the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions"  (Lam.  iii.  1).  There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).  He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.  He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandi'a-like,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dashing 
to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  people 
are  buoying  themselves  up.  Other  prophets,  Samuel, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people 
to  resistance.  He  (Uke  I'hocion  in  the  parallel 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety  for 
his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that  against 
which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of  evils ; 
and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treachery  and 
desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in  the  God 
of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future  to  bo 
brought  out  of  all  this  chaos  and  darkness,  his 
heart  would  fail  within  him.  But  that  vision  is 
clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  not  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  national  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighbouring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes  and  promises  for  them  also 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6,  39).  In  that  stoimy  sunset  of 
prophecy  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  if  there  is  any  hope 
of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a  return 
to  the  old  system  and  the  old  ordinances,  divine 
though  they  once  had  been  (^xxxi.  31).  There  must 
be  a  New  Covenant.  That  word,  destined  to  be  so 
full  of  power  for  all  after-ages,  appeai-s  first  in  his 
prophecies.  The  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  Lord  of  Israel,  between  mankind  and  God,  must 
rest,  not  on  an  outward  law,  with  its  requirements 
of  obedience,  but  on  that  of  an  inward  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  the  consciousness  of  entire  depend- 
ence. For  all  this  he  saw  clearly  there  must  be  a 
personal  centre.  The  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
manifested  but  through  a  perfectly  righteous  man, 
ruling  over  men  on  earth.  The  prophet's  hopes  are 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a  better  future.  They 
gather  round  the  person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  essen- 
tially Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this — in  their  pei-sonal  character, 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  the 
gieat  questions  of  their  time — there  is  a  resemblance, 
3  R  2 
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at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between  the 
prophet  ot'  Anathoth  and  the  poet  of  the  Divina 
t'ommedia.  What  Egj'pt  and  Babylon  were  to  the 
liingdom  of  Jadah,  France  and  the  Empire  were  to 
the  Floientine  republic.  In  each  case  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  powers  reproduced  itself  in 
the  bitterness  of  contending  factions.  Dante,  like 
Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  by  evils  against 
which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavailing  protest. 
The  worst  agents  in  producing  those  evils  were  the 
authorised  teachers  of  his  religion.  His  hopes  of 
better  things  connected  themselves  with  the  su- 
])remacy  of  a  power  which  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  looked  on  with  repugnance.  For  him 
also  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile,  brightened 
at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful  friends.  In 
him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find — united,  it  is  trae, 
with  greater  strength  and  sternness — that  intense 
susceptibility  to  the  sense  of  wrong  which  shows 
itself  sometimes  in  passionate  complaint,  sometimes 
in  bitter  words  of  invective  and  reproach.  In  both 
we  find  the  habit  of  mind  which  selects  an  image, 
not  for  its  elegance  or  sublimity,  but  for  what  it 
means ;  not  shrinking  even  from  what  seems  gro- 
tesque and  trivial,  sometimes  veiling  its  meaning  in 
allusions  more  or  less  dark  and  enigmatic.  Both 
are  sustained  through  all  their  sufferings  by  their 
strong  faith  in  the  Unseen,  by  their  belief  in  im 
eternal  righteousness  which  shall  one  day  manifest 
itself  and  be  victorious.'' 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  49).  The 
persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  Anathoth 
has  its  countei-jDart  in  that  of  tlie  men  of  Nazareth 
CLuke  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the  priests  and 
prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes  against 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  (Matt,  x.xiii.).  His  la- 
mentations over  the  coming  miseries  of  his  country 
answer  to  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  Holy 
City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings  come 
nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,  to 
those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  piinces  and 
priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Covenant,  wth  all  its  gifts  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiali,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  22nd 
Psalm  (Hitzig,  in  foe,  followed  in  this  instance  by 
Nagelsbach,  /.  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pei-vading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  "  style  "  of  a  prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  foim  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  both  in  reverence  and  dis- 
cernment. We  do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appeai'S  at  once  "  sennone  quidem 
.  .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior"  (Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.),  and  yet  "  majestate  sensuum 
profundissimus  "  {Prooein.  in  c.  L.)  ;  that  another 
compares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  Proel.  xxi.)  ; 
a  third  to  Cicero  (Seb.  Schmidt)  ;  that  boldei  critics 
find  in  him  a  great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 

d  The  fact  that  Jer.  v.  6  suggested  the  imagery  of 
the  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance, as  bearing  on  this  parallelism. 
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Prophetismus)  ;  "symbolical  images  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskilfully  contrived" 
(Davidson,  Introd.  to  0.  T.  c.  xix.).    Leaving  these 
judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what  way  the 
outward  form  of  his  WTitings  answers  to  his  life, 
we  find  some  striking  characteristics  that  help  us 
to  understand  both.     As  might  be  e.xpected  in  one 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  look 
back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiscences  and  repro- 
ductions of  what  they  had  written,  which  indicate 
the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated 
(comp.  Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  s.  3-5;    Ps.  cxxx\\  7 
with  x,  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  6  with  x.   25 ;  Is.  xlii.  16 
with  xxxi.   9;   Is.  iv.   2,  xi.   1,  with  xxxiii.   15; 
Is.  XV.  with  xlviii. ;  Is.  xiii.  and  xlvii.  with  1.,  Ii. : 
see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  sac.  interpres  et 
xindex).     Traces  of  the    influence    of  the  newly- 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Deut.  xx^'ii.  26,  iv. 
20,    vii.    12,  with  xi.   3-5  ;    Deut.  xv.    12    with 
xxxiv.   14;   Ex.  xx.  6  with  xxxii.  18;    Ex.  vi.  6 
with   xxxii.    21).       It   -will    be   noticed    that   the 
parallelisms  in  these  and  other  instances  are  far  the 
most  part,  not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quota- 
tion, but  such  as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language 
and  modes  of  thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
constant  study  of  books  which  came  before  him  with 
a  divine  authority.     Along  with  this,  there  is  the 
tendency,   natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  reproduce  himself— to  repeat 
in  nearly  the  same  words  the  gieat  truths  on  which 
his  own  heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking 
to  lead  others  (comp.  marginal  references  passim, 
and  hst  in  Keil,  Einleit.  §74).     Throughout,  too, 
there  are  the  tokens  of  his  indi^ndual  temperament : 
a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  ele- 
ment than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  energy, 
a  less  orderlv  and  completed  rhjiihm   (De  Wette, 
Einleit.  ^217 ;    Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  i-U).     A 
careful  examination   of  the   several    parts   of  his 
prophecy  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may 
trace  an  increase  of  these  characteristics  coirespond- 
ing  to  the  accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald, 
I.  c).      The  earlier  writings   are   calmer,  loftier, 
more  unifonn  in  tone:  the  later  show  marks  of  age 
and  weariness  and  son-ow,  and  are  more  strongly 
imbued  with  the  language  of  individual  suffering. 
Living  at  a  time  when   the   purity  of  the  older 
Hebrew  was  giving  way  imder  continual  contact 
with   other   kindred    dialects,    his    language    came 
imder  the  influence  which  was  acting  on  all  the 
writers  of  his  time,   abounds  in  Aramaic  forms, 
loses  sight  of  the  finer  gi-ammatical  distinctions  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew,  includes  many  words  not  to  be 
found  in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  das 
A.  T.  iii.  121).     It  is  in  part  distinctive  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the   time,  that   single    words 
should  have  appeared  full  of  a  strange  si£;nificance 
(i.  11),  that  whole  predictions   should   have  been 
embodied  in  names  coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6, 
XX.  3),  and  that  the  real  analogies  which  presented 
themselves  should  have  been  drawn  not  from  the 
region  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  from  the  most 
homely  and  familiar   incidents    (xiii.   1-11,   xviii. 
1-10).     Still  more  startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind 
of  cipher  (the  Atbash  ;  (^  comp.  Hitzig  and  Ewald 


•  The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bears  this 
name  forms  part  of  the  Kabhala  of  the  later  Jews. 
The  plan  adopted  Is  that  of  using  the  letters  of  the 
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ou  XXV.  26),  concealing,  except  from  the  initiated, 
the  meaning  of  his  preilictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiidi  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  0.  T.  is  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  history  into  that  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  fact  that 
Hitzig  {Comm.  ilber  die  Psalm.),  followed  in  part 
by  Kcidiger  (Ersch  und  Giiiber,  Encycl.  art.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  (sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
xxii.-xli.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 
at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
"were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  Jiad  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

III.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance  ;  and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
Pref.  to  Jeremiah)  to  the  belief  that  as  the  book 
now  stands  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion— "a  preposterous  jumbling  together"  of 
prophecies  of  dilierent  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a  chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  h. 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest ;  cf.  De  We'tte,  Einleit. 
§220)  ;  and  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Kagelsbach,  and 
others,  they  agi-ee  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavour to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  apparent  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Baruch. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions : — 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  JuJah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jei'emiah's  personal  history. 

(2.)  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with  other 
nations. 

Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
2  K.  XXV.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

Looking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 
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Hebrew  alphabet  in  an  inverted  order,  so  that  T\ 
stands  for  N.  ^  for  2>  and  so  on,  and  the  word  is 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus 
interchanged  (K^^nj*).  In  the  passage  referred  to 
(xxv.  26),  the  otherwise  unintelligible  word  Sheshach 
becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalent  of  Babel. 
The  position  of  the  same  word  in  li.  41  confirms  this 
interpretation  ;  and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  [Comm.  in  Jerem.  in  loc),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  his 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  in 
the  appearance  of  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  a 
technical  notation  like  this  so  long  before  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a  system  ;  and  this  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (conip.  J.  D.  Michaclis,  hi  loc).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
betic Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 


we  have  the  following  sections.  The  nanative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  for  some,  at  least, 
of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  been  committed 
to  writing,  or,  if  written,  they  had  not  been  col- 
lected and  preserved.  Then  the  more  memorable 
among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  from  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were  writ- 
ten down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  himself. 
When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was  written 
out,  and  other  prophecies  or  narratives  added  as 
they  came.  We  may  believe  that  tliis  MS.  was 
the  groundwork  of  our  present  text ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such  a  docu- 
ment, or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire  to  in- 
troduce what  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a  better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognise — adopting  Bunsen's  classification  {Gott 
in  Geschichte,  i.  113j,  as  being  the  most  natural, 
and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald's — the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in  each 
being  indiaated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  formula, 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,"  in 
fuller  or  abbrewated  forms. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
fj'om  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim :  i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  .xxi.  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  XX. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-.^xv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times,  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets,  xx-v.  13,  14,  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that 
which  follows,  XXV.  15-38,  the  genn  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  f;\ll  of  Jenasalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  evidently  (comp. 
ver.  3)  a  mistalje  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which 
therefore  such  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely 
to  suggest  itself.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah  himself 
adopted  a  complicated  alphabetic  structure  for  his 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lamen- 
tations), indicates  a  special  tendency  in  him  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  characteristic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds  another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  li.  1.  The 
words  ^J3p  3?  (?"i  cor  suum  levaveruiit,  Vulg.  ; 
"  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,"  A.  V.), 
for  which  the  LXX.  substitutes  XoASai'ou?,  becomes, 
on  applying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent  of 
□"iniVS.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  LXX. 
omits  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  26,  and  the  word 
Sheshach  in  li.  4 1  ;  and  that  Ewald  rejects  it  accord- 
ingly as  a  later  interpolation,  conjecturing  that  the 
word  first  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  exile  at  Babylon. 
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5.  Ch.  xjixii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  rapture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah's work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. Ch.  XXXV.  and  xxxvi.  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  followed  here  more  closely 
than  in  any  other  part.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv., 
unconnected  with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  passage  in 
his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the  direct  naiTa- 
tive  of  his  master's  life  ended.  The  same  explanation 
applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxx-vi.,  wliich  was  evidently  at 
one  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  divisions. 

6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  naiTative  of  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text. — The  translation  of  the  LXX.  presents 
many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
readings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices"  (Keil,  Einleit.  §76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  sevei'al  parts.  Whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a  ditferent  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  en<leavoured  to  introduce  an  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  con- 
fusion of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other 
book  of  the  0.  T.  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of 
arrangement.  It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the 
classilication  given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far 
as  XXV.  13.  From  that  point  aU  is  ditierent,  and 
the  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  di- 
vergency. It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  of  a  consistently 
chronological  aiTangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
one  case  more  than  the  other. 

LXX.  Hebrew. 

XXV.  11-18       =     xlix.  34-39. 

xxvi.  =     xlvi. 

xxvii.-xxviii.  =     l.-li. 

xxix.  1-7  =     xlvii.  1-7. 

7-22        =     xUx.  7-22. 

XXX.  1-5  =     xlix.  1-6. 

6-11         =  28-33. 

12-16         =  23-27. 

xxxi.  =     xlviii. 

xxxli.  =     XXV.  15-39. 

xxxiii.-li.         =     xxvi.-xlv. 

Ui.  =     lu. 

The  difference  in  the  aiTangement  of  the  two 
texts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  Ep.  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Fraef.  in  Jereni.).  For  fuller  details  tending 
to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Greek  translation,  see  Keil,  Einleit. 
{I.  c),  and  the  authors  there  refen-ed  to. 

Supjjosed  Interpolations. — The  genuineness  of 
some  portions  of  this  book  has  been  c;dled  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following 
tables  indicate  the  chief  passages  aflected  by  each 
class  of  objections. 

1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 

(1.)  X.  6,  7,  8,  10. 

(2.)  xxvii.  7. 

(3.)   xxvii.  16-21  [not  omittc(L  but  with  many 
variations]. 

(4.)  xxxiii.  11-26. 

(5.)  xxxix.  -1-1  o. 
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2.   On  other  grounds. 
(1.)  x.  1-16.     As  being  altog-ether  the  work  of  a 
later  writer,  probably  the  so-called  Pseuilo- 
Isaiali.     The  Aramaic  of  ver.  1 1  is  urged 
as  confirming  this  view. 
(2.)  XXV.  11-14.  1  ^g  having  the  charac 

3.     xxvii.  , .  I        ^gj.     gf   i;atici„ia    ex 

(1.    xxxm.  14-26.         f  . 

(5.)   xxxix.  1,  2,  4-13.J        ^"''"• 
(6.)  xxvii.-xxix.     As  showing,  in  the  shortened 
form  of  the  prophet's  name  (rT'DT'),  and 
the  addition  of  the  epithet  "Jeremiah  the 
prophet,"  the  revision  of  a  later  writer. 
(7.)  XXX. -xxxiii.     As  partaking  of  the  character 

of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
(8.)  xlviii.    As  betraying  in  language  and  state- 
ments the  interpolations  either  of  the  later 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  of  a  still  later 
writer. 
(9.)  1.  li.     As   being   a   vaticinium   ex   eventu, 
inserted   probably  by   the  writer  of  Is. 
xxxiv.,    and   foreign   in   language    and 
thought    to    the    general    character    of 
Jeremiah's  prophecies. 
(10.)  lii.     As  being  a  supplementary  addition 
to  the  book,  compiled  from   2  K.  xxv. 
and  other  sources. 
In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  impugners  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part — De  Wette,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel : 
Hiiveniick,   Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,    Umbreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.     (Comp.  Keil,  Ein- 
leitung,  §  76  ;   and  for  a  special  defence  of  1.  and 
li.  the  Monograph  of  Nagelsbach, /e/'cwjas  M»K;i  ^u- 
hylon.') 

V.  Literature. 
Origen,  Horn,  in  Jerem. 
Theodoret,  Schol.  in  Jerem.,  0pp.  ii.  p.  143. 
Hieron.  Coniin.  in  Jerem.,  c.  i.-xxxii. 
Commentaries  by  Oecolampadius  (1530)  ;  Cal- 
vin (1563);    Piscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618); 
Venema    (1765)  ;     Michaelis    (1793)  ;    Blayney 
(1784)  ;    Umbreit    (1842) ;    Neumann    (1856)"; 
Dahler  (1825)  ;  Henderson. 

The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted  : — 
Schnurrer,  C.  F.,  Observationes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 1793. 

Gaab,  Erklarung  schwerer  Stcllen  in  d.  Wcis- 
sag.  Jerem.,  1824. 

Hensler,    Bemerkk.    iiber    Stellen     in   Jerem. 
Weissag.,  1805. 
.Spohn,  Jerem.  Vates  e  vers.  Jud.  Alex.,  1794. 
Kiiper,  Jerem.  Uhrorum  Sacrorum  interpres  et 
vindex,  1837. 

Movers,  De  utriusque  recensionis  vaticin.  Jerem. 
indole  et  origine,  1837. 

Wiehalhaus,  Be  Jerem.  versione  Alex.,  1847. 
Hengstenberg,   Christologie  des  A.  T.     (Section 
on  Jeremiah).  [E.  H.  P.] 

JEREMI'AH.   Seven  other  peisons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
(1.)  Jeremiah    of  Libnah,    father   of  Hamutal 
wife  of  Josiah,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  Three  warriors — two  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad — in  David's  army,  1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

(5.)  One  of  the  "mighty  men  of  valom-"  o 
the  trans- Jordanic  half-tribe  of'  Manasseli,  1  Chr. 
v.  24. 

(6.)  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or 
third  of  the  21  courses  wliich  are  ap{)arently  enu- 
merated in  Xeh.  x.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
i.  c.  the  course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in 
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Neh.  xii.  1 ;  and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the 
personal  name  of  the  head  of  this  course  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  was  Hananiaii.  This  course,  or  its 
chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

(7.)  The  father  of  Jaazaniah  the  Rechabite,  Jer. 
XXXV.  3. 

JEEEMI'AS  {'UpefjLlas:  Jerernias,Hieremias). 
1.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Jeremiali  the 
prophet,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlix.  6  ; 
2  Mace.  XV.  14;  Matt.  xvi.  14.  [Jkremiah; 
Jeremy.] 

2.  1  Esd.  ix.  34.     [Jeremai.] 

JER'EMY  ('l6p€/xios:  Jeremias,  Hieremias), 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  1  Esd.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57  ; 
ii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18  ;  2  Mace.  ii.  1,  5,  7  ;  Matt.  ii. 
17  ;  xxvii.  9.  [Jerejiiah  ;  Jeremias.]  These 
abbreviated  forms  were  much  in  favour  about  the 
time  that  the  A.  V.  was  translated.  Elsewhere  we 
find  ESAY  for  Isaiah  ;  and  in  the  Homilies  such 
abbreviations  as  Zachaiy,  Tobv,  &c.,  are  frequent. 

JER'IBAI   (,''2''")^:    'lapi^l;    Alex.    'Ictpi/Saj-. 

Jeribai),  one  of  the  Bene-Ebaam,  named  among 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  supplemental  list 
of  1  Chronicles  (xi.  46). 

JER'ICHO  (inn^  J'recho,  Num.  xxii.  1 ;  also 
inni,  J'rlcho,  Josh.  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  and  ilh''"}'!, 
J'richoh,  1  K.  xvi.  34  ;  1  ^^^  ,  \ ,  Eriha,  "  place 
of  fragrance,"  from  ni"),  Ruach,  "  to  breathe," 
n''"in,  "  to  smell :"  older  commentatore  derive  it 
from  mS  Jareach,  "  the  moon*;"  also  from  fin^ 
Ravach,  "  to  be  broad,"  as  in  a  vride  plain ; 
'lepixti  ;  Strabo  and  Josephus,  'leptxovs),  a  city 
of  high  antiquity,  and,  for  those  days,  of  consider- 
able importance,  situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by 
the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where  that 
river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which 
fomied  then-  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its  east 
border  (iv.  19)r  That  it  had  a  king  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration,  for  almost  every  small  town 
had  one  (xii.  9-24)  ;  in  fact  monarchy  was  the 
only  form  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  God  pre- 
senting a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage. 
But  Jericho  was  fui'ther  enclosed  by  walls — a  fenced 
city — its  walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least 
one  person  (Rahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  15), 
and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East 
still,  "  when  it  was  dark"  (v.  5).  Again,  the  spoil 
that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  affluence — Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Hazor,  evidently  contained  notliing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison — besides  sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.  These 
possibly  may  have  been  the  first-traits  of  those 
brass  foundries  "  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  of  which 
■Solomon  afterwards  so  lai'gely  availed  himself  (2 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in  such 
abundance  that  one  man  (Achan)  could  appropriate 
stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird.,  see  Lewis, 
Heb.  Rep.  vi.  57)  of  the  foiTner,  and  "  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight ;"  "  a  goodly 
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Babylonish  gai'ment,"  purloined  in  the  same  dis- 
honesty, may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  then 
existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far  East 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situation  alone 
— in  so  noble  a  plain  and  contiguous  to  so  prolific  a 
river — would  bespeak  its  importance  in  a  country 
where  these  natural  advant<iges  have  been  always 
so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when  people  de- 
pended so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous  resources 
of  nature  than  they  are  compelled  to  do  now.  But 
for  the  curse  of  Joshua  (vi.  26)  doubtless  Jericho 
might  have  proved  a  more  formidable  counter- 
charm  to  the  city  of  David  than  even  Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to 
save  her  and  all  that  were  fomid  in  her  house  from 
destruction  (ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city 
that  ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  observed. 
Her  house  was  recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound 
in  the  window  from  which  the  spies  were  let  down, 
and  she  and  her  relatives  were  taken  out  of  it,  and 
"lodged  without  the  camp;"  but  it  is  nowheie 
said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped  the  general 
conflagration.  That  she  "  dwelt  in  Israel"  for  the 
future ;  that  she  man-ied  Salmon  son  of  Naasson, 
"  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  and  had  by  him 
Boaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and  progenitor  of  David 
and  of  our  Lord  ;  and  lastly,  that  she  is  the  first 
and  only  Gentile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  faithful  of  the  0.  T.  given  by  St.  Paul  (Josh, 
vi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  10  ;  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Heb.  xi.  31), 
all  these  facts  sm-ely  indicate  that  she  did  not  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  accursed  site :  and,  if  so,  and  in 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  how- 
could  it  ever  have  been  inferred  that  her  house 
was  left  standing  ? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  tlie  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh. 
xviii.  21),  and  fiom  this  time  a  long  inten'al 
elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connexion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Am- 
monite king  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiel 
the  Bethehte  is  recorded — upon  whom  the  curse  of 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force 
(1  K.  xvi.  34)— would  certainly  seem  to  imply 
that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited. 
It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm- 
trees"  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  appa- 
rently at  the  time  when  spoken  of;  and  that 
Jericho  is  twice — once  before  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation — designated  by 
that  name  (see  Deut.  xxxiv.  3,  and  2  Chr.  xxvii. 
15).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  city  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and 
as  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  with  Jericho.  How- 
ever, once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly 
into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world  :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  waters  ;  " 
and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah 
"  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1- 
22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xsxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 


»  In  which  case  it  would  probably  be  a  remnant  of  Bethshemesh,  and  others  (see  Idolatry,  p.  861J), 
the  old  Canaanitlsh  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  may  have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  wor- 
whicU   has  left  its  traces  in  such  names  as  Chesil,    ship  indicated  in  the  names  they  bear. 
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infer  that  Kiel's  restoration  had  not  utterly  failed  ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "  children 
of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ez.  iii. 
34  ;  Keli.  vii.  36)  ;  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they 
removed  thither  agam,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  2),  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  modem 
phase.  The  Jeiicho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was 
distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhung  by  a 
barren  mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  to- 
wards Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  mountaius  of  Jloab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — flowed  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes : 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphal- 
tites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan  it 
was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer  ;  but 
daring  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  here  wore  linen  garments.  Hard 
by  Jericho — bm'sting  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the 
old  city,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into 
Canaan — was  a  most  exuberant  fountain,  whose 
waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  properties, 
had  received,  proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha's 
prayers,  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  pro- 
lific efficacy.  Witliin  its  range— 70  stadia  (Strabo 
says  100)  by  20 — the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unex- 
ampled ;  palms  of  various  names  and  properties, 
some  that  produced  honey  scarce  inferior  to  that  of 
the  neighbourhood — opobalsamum,  the  choicest  of 
indigenous  fruits — Cyprus  (Ar.  "  el-henna  ")  and 
myrobalanum  ("Zukkum")  throve  there  beauti- 
fully, and  thickly  dotted  about  in  pleasure-grounds 
{B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  Wisdom  herself  did  not  disdain 
comparison  with  "the  rose-plants  of  Jericho" 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  Well  might  Strabo  {Geogr. 
xvi.  2,  §41,  ed.  Miiller)  conclude  that  its  revenues 
were  considerable.  By  the  Romans  Jericho  was 
first  visited  under  Pcjmpey :  he  encamped  there  for 
a  single  night ;  and  subsequently  destroyed  two 
forts,  Threx  and  Taurus,  that  commanded  its  ap- 
proaches (Strabo,  ibid.  §40).  Gabinius,  in  his 
re-settlement  of  Judaea,  made  it  one  of  the  five 
seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8,  §5).  With 
Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  prominence; 
it  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  kinds,  as  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  who 
sacked  it  (ibid.  i.  15,  §6);  and  its  revenues  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  from 
Cleopati'a,  to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  (Ant. 
XV.  4,  §2).  Not  long  afterwards  he  built  a  foit 
there,  which  he  called  "  Cyprus"  in  honour  of  h'.s 
mother  (ibid.  xvi.  5)  ;  a  tower,  which  he  called  in 
honour  of  his  brother  "  Phasaelus ;"  and  a  number 
of  new  palaces — superior  in  their  construction  to 
those  which  had  existed  there  previously — which 
he  named  after  his  friends.  He  even  founded  a 
new  town,  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called, 
like  the  tower,  Phiusaelis  (/i.  ,/.  i.  21,  §9).  If  he 
did  not  make  Jericho  his  habitual  residence,  he  at 
least  retired  thither  to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if 
he  could  have  got  his  plan  carried  out — and  it  was 
ill  the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his 
death  wa.s  announced  to  the  assembled  soldiers  and 
people  by  Salome  {B.  J.  i.  38,  §8).  Soon  after- 
wards the  palace  w;ts  burnt,  and  the  town  plun- 
dered by  one  Simon,  a  revolutionary  that  had  been 
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slave  to  Herod  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §6)  ;  but  Archelaus 
rebuilt  the  fomier  sumptuously — founded  a  new 
town  in  the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name — and, 
most  important  of  all,  diveiled  water  from  a  village 
called  Ne<iera,  to  inigate  the  plain  which  he  had 
planted  with  palms  {Ant.  xvii.  13,  §1).  Thus 
Jericho  was  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms "  when 
our  Lord  visited  it ;  such  as  Herod  the  Great  and 
Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw  it.  As  the  city 
that  had  so  exceptionally  contributed  to  His  own 
ancestry — a.s  the  city  which  had  been  the  first 
to  fall — amidst  so  much  ceremony — before  "  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and  His  servant  Joshua  " 
— we  may  well  suppose  that  His  eyes  sui-veyed  it 
with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (hence 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentana),  that  He  was 
assailed  by  the  Tempter ;  and  over  against  it, 
according  to  tradition  likewise.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  perhaps  three, 
St.  Matt.  XX.  30;  St.  Mark  x.  46:  this  was  in 
leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  "  as  He  was  cotne 
nigh  unto  Jericho,"  &c.,  zviii.  35).  Here  the  de- 
scendant of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchaeus  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely 
to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene 
of  His  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  occuiTence  throughout, 
at  least  derives  interest  from  the  fact,  that  robbers 
have  ever  been  the  teiTor  of  that  precipitous  road ; 
and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  only  just  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  Pompey  had  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongholds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi.  2,  §40  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xs.  6,  §1,  et  seq.).  Dagon,  or  l3ocus  (1  Mace. 
xvi.  15;  comp.  Lx.  50),  where  Ptolemy  assas- 
sinated his  father-in-law,  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jeiicho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judaea  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  §5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  great  measure  when 
he  encamped  there  (ibid.  iv.  8,  §2).  He  left  a  gar- 
rison on  his  departure — not  necessarily  the  10th 
legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
through  Jericho — which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian  ;  for 
Josephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robuison  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  566,  2nd  ed.)  thinks.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §1 ,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Gei'asa,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c.  8,  §2,  and  the  agent 
w;vs  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  {Onomasf. 
s.  V.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jerusalem 
w;is  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  "do  not  say  by 
whom — and  still  existed  in  their  day;  nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obliterated. 
Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a  colony  there 
when  he  }):issed  through  Judaea  and  founded  Aelia? 
(Dion  Cass.  Hist.  Ixix.  c.  11,  ed.  Sturz. ;  more  at 
large  Chron.  Paschal.  254,  ed.  Du  Fresne.)  The 
discovery  which  Origen  made  there  of  a  version  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  5th  in  his  Hexapla),  together  with 
sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  suggests  that  it 
could  not  have  been  wholly  without  inhabitants 
(Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  16  ;  S.  Epiphan.  Lib.  de  Fond, 
et    Mcnsur.    circa  med.) ;  or  again,  as  is  perhaps 
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more  probabk-,  did  a  Christian  settlement  arise  tians — one  of  tlie  names  applied  to  them  when 
there  under  Const;intine,  when  baptisms  in  the  j  they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage  ?  That  Jericho  beaime  i  century  (z.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  "  penitents  " 
an  episcopal  see  about  that  time  under  Jerusalem  and  under  censm-e  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoyland's 
appears  ti-om  more  than  one  ancient  Notitia  (Greo- |  Histor.  Survey  of  the  G.  p.  18;    also  the  G.  a 


ijraph.  S.  a  Carolo  Paulo,  306,  and  the  Parergon 
appended  to  it ;  comp.  William  of  Tyre,  Hist.  lib. 
.\xiii.  ad   f.).      Its   bishops  subscribed  to  various 
councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  (ibid, 
and  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christian,  iii.  654).    Jus- 
tinian, we  are  told,  restored  a  hospice  there,  and 
likewise  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (Procop. 
Dc  Aedif.  V.  9).     As  eai-ly  as  a.d.  337,  when  the 
Bourdcaux   pilgiim    (ed.   Wesseling)  \'isited  it,  a 
house  existed  there  which  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Rahab. 
This  was  roofless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins 
(Adamn.    de   Locis   S.   ap   Migne,    Fatrolog.    C. 
Ixxxviii.  799).     Had  Jericho   been   \nsited  by  an 
earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugol.  2'he- 
saur.  \ii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3),  and  as  Syria 
certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of  Justinian,  a.d. 
553  ?     If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restora- 
tions already  refen-ed  to  ;  and  when  Antoninus  adds 
that  the  house  of  llahab  had  now  become  a  hospice 
and  oratory,  we  might  almost  pronounce  that  this 
was  the  very  hospice  which  had  been  restored  by 
that  emperor.     Again,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Chris- 
tian Jericho  receive   no   injury  from   the  Persian 
liomizan,   the   lijrocious   general    of    Chosroes    II. 
A.D.  614?  (Bar-Hebraei,   Chron.   99,  Lat.  v.  ed. 
Kirsch).     It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were 
more  religious  edifices  in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th 
century  round  about  it.     According   to   Arculfus 
one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal ;  another  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have  deposited 
His  garments  previously  to  His  baptism  ;  a  thii'd 
within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  John,   situated   upon   some   rising   ground 
overlooking  the  Jordan.     (See  as  before.)     Jericho 
meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a  town  to  rise  no 
more.    Churches  and  monasteries  sprung  up  around 
it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  moulder  away  in  their 
turn.     The  anchorite  caves  in  the  rocky  flanks  of 
the  Quarentana   are  the  most   striking   memorial 
that  remains  of  e;irly  or   mediaeval    enthusiasm. 
Arculfus  speaks  of  a  diminutive  race — Canaanites 
he   calls  them — that  inhabited  the  plain  in  gi'eat 
numbers  in  his  day.     They  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  those  fairy  meadow-lands  ever  since,  and 
have  made  their  head-quarters  for  some  centuries 
round  the  "square  tower   or  castle"  first  men- 
tioned by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  AUat.  2u/UjUikt. 
p.  151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  though  it  has  since  been  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacchaeus.     Their  village 
is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesaur.  iv.  16),  in 
A.D.    1230,    styled   "  a   vile   place ;"    by    Sir    J. 
Maundeville,   in   A.D.   1322,   "a   little   village;" 
and  by  Henry  Maundrell,  in  a.d.  1697,  "  a  poor 
nasty  ^^llage  ;"  in  which  verdict  all  modern  tra- 
vellers that  have  ever  visited  Riha  must  concur, 
(.^ee  Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  pp.  177  and 
451).     They  are  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
debased   race  ;    and  are  probably  nothing  more  or 
less  than  veritable  Gipsies,  who  are  stiU  to  be  met 
wth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frank  mountain 
near  Jerusalem,   and   on   the   heights   round    the 


poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  re- 
stored as  a  town  by  the  crusaders ;  but  its  plains 
had  not  ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively 
cultivated  and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens 
by  the  monks  (Phocas  ap.  Leon.  Allat.  'Xv/xfj-iKr. 
(c.  20),  p.  31).  They  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  as  such  were  bestowed  by  Arnnlf  upon  his 
niece  as  a  dowiy  (Wm.  of  Tyre,  Hist.  xi.  15). 
Twenty-five  yeai-s  afterwards  we  find  Melisendis, 
wife  of  king  Fulco,  assigning  them  to  the  convent 
of  Bethany,  which  she  had  founded  A.D.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Piobiuson  {^Bibl.  Res.  i.  552- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady   Kelt    (Cherith),    lialf  an   hour   from    the 
fountain.     These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus.    On  the  other  hand  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  refer  the  ruined  aque- 
ducts romid  Jericho  to  the  iiTigations  of  Archelaus 
(see  above)  than  to  any  hypothetical  "  culture  or 
preparation  of  sugar  by  the  Saracens."     Jacob  of 
Vitry  says  but  generally,  that   the  plains  of  the 
Jordan  produced  canes  yielding  sugar  in  abundance 
— fi'om  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea — and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  was  obtained 
from  them,  he  is  rather  describing  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  any  where  near  Jericho  (^Hist.  Hie- 
rosol.  c.  93).     Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the   same  sugar-yielding   reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  are  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan  (see  Lynch's 
Narrative,  events  of  April    16,    also   p.   266-7). 
Almost  every  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a  sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fragi'ance. 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a  soli- 
tary one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neigh- 
bomhood  of  the  "  city  of  palms  ;"  yet  there  were 
gi-oves  of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm- 
branches  could  still  be  cut  there  when  Fulcherius 
traversed  the  Jordan,  A.D.  1100  (ap.  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  402).     The  fig- 
mulberry  or  "tree-fig"  of  Zacchaeus — which  all 
modem  travellers  confound  with  our  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus,  or  common  sycamore  (see  Diet,  d' Hist. 
Nat.   tom.  xliii.  p.  218,  and  Cruden's    Concord, 
s.  V.) — mentioned  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  and  by 
Antoninus,   no   longer   exists.     The   opobalsamuin 
has  become  extinct  both  in  Egypt — whither  Cleo- 
patra is  said  to  have  transplanted  it — and  in  its 
favourite  vale,  Jericho.     The  myrobalanum  {Zuk- 
kum  of  the  Arabs)  alone  sui-vives,  and  fi-om  its 
nut   oil    is   still   extracted.     Honey  may  be   .still 
found  here  and  there,  in  the  nest  ot  the  wild  bee. 
Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbers,  may  be  s;iid  to 
comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the  plain  ; 
but  wild  flowers  of  brightest  and  most  varied  hue 
bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  aic 
still  to  be  met  with  lound  Jericho;  though  Jose- 
phus {Bell.  Jud.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercamp, 
ad    Tertull.  Apol.  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of  Vitrv.  as 


villao'e  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert,  and    above)  make  their  loaility  rather  the  shores  of  the 
are  still  called  "  Scomunicati "  by  the  native  Chris-    Dead  Sea ;  and  some  modem  travellers  assert  that 
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they  are  fouml  out  of  Palestine  no  less  (^Bibl.  Res. 
i.  522,  et  seq.~).  In  fact  there  are  two  diii'erent  plants 
that,  correctly  or  inconectly,  have  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  finiit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substance  than  fungus-balls.  The 
former  or  larger  sort  seems  confined  in  Palestine  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  the  latter 
or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  Jericho.     [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JEEI'EL  W^'^y,  •■  'UpL-r)\ :  Jeriel),  a  man  of 
Issachar,  one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JEKE'MOTH  (Dion; :  'lapifxiie,  'Upifj.oie: 

Jerimoth,  Jerimatfi). 

1.  CApi/xdoO.)  A  Benjamite  chief,  a  son  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaid,  according  to  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  14  ; 
comp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  division  of  the  tribe, 
located  at  Gibeon  (ver.  28). 

2.  A  Alerarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
23)  ;  elsewhere  called  Jerimoth. 

3.  Son  of  Heman  ;  hetid  of  the  13th  course  of 
musicians  in  the  Divine  service  (1  Chr.  sxv.  22j. 
In  ver.  4  the  name  is  Jerimoth. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and,  5.  (^KpfitliQ) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange 
wives ;  but  put  them  away,  and  offered  each  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  26,  27).  In  Esdras  the  names  are  respec- 
tively HiEREMOTH  and  Jarimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
"  and  Ramoth  "  (ver.  29) — following  the  correction 
of  the  Keri — is  in  the  original  text  (Cetii)  Jeremoth, 
in  which  foiTn  also  it  stands  in  1  Esd.  ix.  30,  'lepe- 
HiaS,  A.  V.  Hiekemoth.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERI'AH  (inns  i.  e.  Yeri-yahu  :  'lepict ; 
'EkSkxs  ;  Alex.  'leSi'os :  Jeriau),  a  Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organised  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23: 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as 

JEEI'JAH  (n»"}*  :  Oiipias  ;  Alex,  'loopias  : 
Jeria),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  omission  of  the  finid  u,  not  in  the 
insertion  of  the  j,  which  our  translatoi's  should 
have  added  in  the  foimer  case. 

JER'IMOTH  (nion;' :  'upi/xde,  'lapi^xdie, 

'lepLfiovd  :  Jerimoth). 

1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela,  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder  of  a  Benjamite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  David  (ver.  2).  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as 

2.  {' ApifiovO ;  Alex.  'lapinovQ:  JeriinutJi),  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).        [Bei.A.] 

3.  (mO''"!'',  i.  e.  Jeremoth.)  A  son  of  Becher 
(1  Chi",  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Benjamite 
house.     [Bechee.] 

4.  Son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  the  Merarites  which  were 
counted  in  the  census  of  the  Levites  taken  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).     [See  Jeremotii,  2.] 

5.  Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the   loth  ward  of 

'  Aceordinj?  to  the  old  Jewioh  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  {Quiest.  Eehr.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10),  Nebat, 
the  father  of  Jeroboam,  was  identical  with  Shimci  of 
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musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).     In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jei-emoth.     [Heman.] 

6.  Son  of  Azriel,  "  ruler"  (1*33)  of  the  tribe  ol 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  x\-v-ii.  19). 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 
"  princes"  (D"'")Ci*)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

7.  (^XipLfxSvQ ',  Alex.'Ep;uou0.)  Son  of  king  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not  named  in  the  list  of 
children  by  David's  wives  in  1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
Quaestiones,  ad  loc).  It  is  however  questionable 
whether  Piehoboam  would  have  married  the  grand- 
child of  a  concubine  even  of  the  gi-eat  David.  The 
passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is  not  quite  clear,  since  the 
word  "  daughter"  is  a  correction  of  the  Keri:  the 
original  text  had  |3,  i.  e.  "  son." 

8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things  placed  in 
the  chambers  of  the  temple,  who  were  under 
Conouiah  and  Shimei  the  Lerites,  by  command 
of  Hezekiah,  and  Azariah  the  high-priest  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  "        [A.  C.  H.] 

JEEI'OTH  rniyT:  'UpLciO),  according  to 
our  A.  V.  and  the  LXX.,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's 
wives  (1  Chr.  ii.  18) ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgate 
she  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The 
Heb.  text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make  sense ;  but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth  was 
a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  ofHezron.  fin  this  case 
we  ought  to  read  int^K  Hn-IT^  |0  l>9\n.)  The 
Latin  version  of  Santes  Pagninus,  which  makes 
Azubah  and  Jerioth  both  daughters  of  Caleb,  and 
the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes  Ishah  (A.  V. 
"  wife")  a  proper  name  and  a  third  daughter,  are 
clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  from  ver.  19  that 
Azubah  was  Caleb's  wife.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEROBO'AM  (DJ/ni*  =  Yarab'am  ;  'Upo- 
$odfji).  The  name  signifies  "  whose  people  is 
many,"  and  thus  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  Rehoboam,  "  enlarger  of  the  people."  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his  wars 
were  "  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  "  (1  K. 
xiv.  19),  and  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  tlie  son  of  Nebat  "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The 
extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two  versions, 
so  dilierent  from  each  othei-,  luid  yet  each  so  ancient, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  The 
one  usually  followed  is  that  contained  in  the  He- 
brew te.xt,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX.  The 
other  is  given  in  a  separate  account  inserted  by  the 
LXX.  at  1  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  Tliis  last  con- 
tains such  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in  some  of 
its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  than  the  other, 
that  it  will  be  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  biography  of  this  remaikable  man,  as  the 
neai-est  apjiroach  which,  in  the  contradictory  state 
of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the  truth. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat ;"  his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young  ; 

Gera,  who  was  the  first  to  insult  David  in  his  flight, 
and  the  "  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph"  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  return. 
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but  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
chai'acter  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  tor  support.  Her  name  is 
vai-iously  given  as  Zeruah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  is  given  either  as  Zereda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sanra  :  in  the  latter  case,  indicating  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  the  wife  of  Nebat 
and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing 
the  fortifications  of  Millo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength  and 
activity  of  a  young  Ephraimite  who  was  employed 
on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendant  (^p3,  A.  V.  "ruler")  over  the  taxes 
and  labours  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "enclosed  the  city  of  David"  (1  K.  xi. 
24  ;  LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a  grander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  last  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  monarchy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostei'ed 
by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disafi'ecticn  of  the  great 
tiibe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order  from  the  house  of 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  the  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ard.  viii.  7,  §7),  this 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  very 
early  in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black-paved  roads 
which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet " 
of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
aside  from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  Prophet,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  gannent,  stripped  it  oQ, 
and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of  which  he  gave  to 
Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  condition  oi 
his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would  establish  tor 
him  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David 
(1  K.  xi.  29-4P). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam's 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  Thei'e 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's  reign — in 
the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  return. 
The  Egyptian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  have 
offered  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason 
for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
man-iage  with  Ano,  the  eldei-  sister  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tahpenes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and  of  another 
princess  (LXX.)  who  bad  man-ied  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  bora.  Then  Jeroboam  again  re- 
quested permission  to  depart,  which  was  granted  ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified, 
and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre  for  his 
fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domes- 
tic history.     His  infant  son  fell  sick.     The  anxious 
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^  Tills  omission  is  however  borne  out  bj'  tbe  Hebrew 
text,  1  K.  xii.  20,  "  wlien  all  Israel  heard  that  3. 
was  come  again." 


father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  concerning 
him.      Jerusalem    would   have   been   the   obvious 
place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.     But  no  doubt  poli- 
tical  reasons  forbade.     The  ancient  sanctuary    of 
Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand  ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  highest 
repute.     It  was  Ahijah — the  same  who,  according 
to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  ai'e  now  following, 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.    He  was 
60  years  of  age — but  was  prematurely  old,  and  his 
eyesight  had  already  failed  him.    He  was  living,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  boy  who  waited 
on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  children.    For  him 
and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  brought  such- 
gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  ten 
loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  children  (LXX.),  a  bunch 
of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a  jar  of  honey.     She  had  dis- 
guised herself,  to  avoid  recognition ;  and  perhaps  these 
humble  gifts  were  part  of  the  plan.     But  the  blind 
prophet,   at  her   first   approach,    knew  who    was 
coming  ;  and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and 
invite  her  to  his  house  without  delay.     There  he 
warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of  her  gifts.     There 
was  a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted ;  those  who  grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the 
city  would  become  the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs; 
they  who  died  in  the  country  would  be  devoured 
by  the  vultures.     This  child  alone  would  die  before 
the  cidamities  of  the  house  arrived  ;    "  They  shall 
mourn   for  the  child.  Woe,   0   Lord,  for  in  him 
there  is  found  a  good  word  regarding  the  Lord," — 
or  according  to  the  other  version,  "  all  Israel  shall 
mom'n  for  him,  and  bury  him  ;  for  he  only  of  Je- 
roboam shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel   in  the  house  of  Jeroboam"    (1  Iv. 
xiv.   13,  LXX.  xii.).     The  mother  returned.     As 
she  re-entered  the  town  of  Sarira  (Heb.  Th'zah, 
1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died.     The  loud  wail  of 
her  attendant  damsels  gi'eeted  her  on  the  threshold 
(LXX.).      The  child  was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had 
foretold,  with  all  the  state  of  the  child  of  a  royal 
house.     "All  Israel  mourned  for  him"  (1  K.  xiv. 
18).     This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been   the  turning   point  in 
Jeroboam's  career.     It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.      He  left  Sarii'a  and 
came  to  Shechem.     The  Hebrew  text  describes  that 
he  was  sent  for.     The  LXX.  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  act.     However  that  may  be,  he  was  thus  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  tribes,  when  Rehoboam, 
after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  came  up  to  be  inaugurated  in   that 
ancient  capital.     Then  (if  we  may  take  the  account 
already  given  of  Ahijah's  interview  as  something 
separate  from  this),  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a 
Mke  manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his  future 
greatness  is  conveyed  to  him.      The  prophet  She- 
maiah,  the  Enlamite  (?)  (6  'EMa/ii,  LXX.)  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  same  acted  parable,  in  the  ten 
shreds  of  a  new  unwashed  gai-ment  (LXX.).     Then 
took  place  the  conference  with  Rehoboam  (Jeroboam 
appearing   in   it,   in    the   Hebrew  text,  but  not  •> 
in  the  LXX.),  and  the  final  revolt;'  which  ended 
(expressly  in  the  Hebrew   text,  in  the  LXX.  by 


The  cry  of  revolt,  1  K.  xii.  16,  is  the  same  as  that 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  i. 
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implication)  in  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the 
throne  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Shemaiah  re- 
mained on  the  spot  and  deterred  Rehoboam  from  an 
attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  situation,  and  fortified  Shechem  as  his  ca- 
pital on  the  west,  and  Penuel  (close  by  the  old 
Transjordanic  capital  of  JIahanaim)  on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Prophetic  Order  and 
of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jeroboam's 
future.  But  from  this  moment  one  fatal  error 
crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which  under- 
mined his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption  of  the 
kingdom  was  complete ;  but  its  religious  unity  was 
as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the  yearly  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusaleta  would  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step  of 
rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already— one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  ar- 
rested the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt 
had  familiarised  him  with  the  outward  fonns  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  represented ;  and  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian element  introduced  into  the  national  worship 
of  Palestine.  A  golden  figure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacred 
calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  "  Behold  thy  God  ('  Elohim  ' — 
comp.  Neh.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Dan,  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii.  31 ;  xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heai't  of  the  kingdom, 
vi-as  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  priests  were  supplied  by  a  peculiar  foiin  of 
consecration —  any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  tiibes 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33  ;  2  Chr.  siii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent  of 
Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as  the 
occasion  ;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  probably 
in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most  northern 
parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  (the 
8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  offer  incense  on  the 
altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this  so- 
lemn and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  whom  Josephus  with  great  pro- 
bability identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he  calls  him 
ladon.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ;  and  see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr. 
on  2  Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the  altar,  and  fore- 
told its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  account,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  overthrow  took  place  then,  or  in  the 
eai-thquakc  described  by  Amos  (ix.  1).  Another  sign 
is  desciibed  ;is  taking  place  instantly.  The  king 
stretcliiug  out  his  hand  to  aiTcst  the  prophet,  felt  it 
withered  and  paralyzed,  and  only  at  the  prophet's 


<*  The  Targum  on  Ruth  iv.  20,  mentions  Jero- 
boam's having  stationed  guards  on  the  roads,  which 
guards  had  been  slain  by  the  people  of  Netophah  ; 
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prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  his  divine 
mission.  Josephus  adds,  but  piobably  only  in  con- 
jecture from  the  sacred  nairative,  that  the  prophet 
who  seduced  Iddo  on  his  return,  did  so  in  order  to 
prevent  his  obtaining  too  much  influence  over  Jero- 
Ijoam,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  miracles 
to  the  king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell 
because  it  was  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A  further 
allusion  is  made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of 
Josephus  (Ani.  viii.  15,  §4),  where  Zedekiah  is 
represented  as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in 
withering  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  with  the  power- 
lessness  of  Micaiah  to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah. 
The  ^^sit  of  Ano  to  Ahijah,  which  the  common  He- 
brew text  places  after  this  event,  and  with  darl:er 
intimations  in  Ahijah's  warning  only  suitable  to  a 
later  period,  has  already  been  described. 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam  ;  in  which  in  spite  of 
a  skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much 
superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time 
lost  three  important  cities.  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and 
Ephraim.<*  The  calamity  was  severely  felt;  he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  siv.  20). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
gi-andfather),  succeeded,  and  in  him  the  dynasty  was 
closed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained  under 
a  cloud  as  the  king  who  "  had  caused  Israel  to  sin." 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  his  separation  fi-om  the  sanctuaiy 
of  Judah,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  see  of 
Rome. 

2.  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  contemporary  accounts  of  his 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xiv.  23-29.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  .and  Amos,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fi-agments  found  in  Is.  sv.,  x\a. 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that  a 
great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  from 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
"saviour"  and  "restorer"  was  Jeroboam.  He 
not  only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  but  took 
their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28  ;  Am.  i. 
3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am. 
vi.  14).  Amnion  and  Moab  were  reconquered 
(Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3)  ;  the  Traasjordanic  tribes  were 
restored  to  their  territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5  :  1  Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration. 
The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkeimess,  licentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  country  (Am.  ii.  G-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  (J;  Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  2),  and  idolatry 
was  united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv. 
13,  xiii.  6). 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeioboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 

but  what  Is  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we 
have  at  present  no  clue  to. 


JEROHAM 

Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  10-1  o).  The  ellect  does  not 
appear.  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Amos  was 
not  fulHlled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  wa.s 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  561  note)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  subject  of  Ps.  xlv.  [A.  P.  S.] 

JERO'HAM  {n&\)  :  Jcroham).  1.  ('lepo- 
^oaH,  br)th  MSS.  at  1  C'hr.  vi.  27  ;  but  Alex. 
'UpediJi  at  ver.  34),  father  of  Elkanah,  the  father 
of  .Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His  father  is 
called  Eliab  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Ehel  at  ver.  34,  and 
Elihu  at  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  ('Ipoa/ti,  Alex.  'lepoa/x.)  A  Beujamite,  and 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene- Jeroham  (1  Chr. 
viii.  27).  They  were  among  the  leaders  of  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  is 
here  distinguished  from  the  part  which  inhabited 
Gibeon.     Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in 

3.  {'lepo^odfj..)  Father  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah, 
one  of  the  leading  Bcnjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8 ;  comp.  3  and  9). 

4.  Qlpadfi,  Alex.  'Upadfj..)  A  descendant  of 
Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the 
sixteenth  course  of  priests  ;  son  of  Pashur  and  father 
of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  in  Neh.  xi.  12  (a  record  curiously  and 
puzzlingly  parallel  to  that  of  1  Chr.  ix.,  though 
with  some  strildng  difierences),  though  there  he  is 
stilted  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Malchiah,  who  was 
leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and  comp.  Neh.  xi.  14). 

5.  Qlpodfj..)  Jeroham  of  Gedor  ("iniH  JO), 
some  of  whose  "sons"  joined  David  when  he  was 
taking  refuge  from  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 
The  list  purports  to  be  of  Benjamites  (see  ver.  2, 
where  the  word  "  even  "  is  interpolated,  and  the 
last  five  words  belong  to  ver.  3).  But  then  how 
can  the  presence  of  Korhites  (ver.  7),  the  descend- 
ants of  Korah  the  Levite,  be  accounted  for  ? 

6.  Clpcod^,  Alex.  'Icopd/i.)  A  Danite,  whose  son 
or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his  tribe  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  ('lojpa/i.)    Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "  cap- 
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The  LXX.  in  the  same  passage  have  e/caAecrei' 
avrh,  "  he  called  it,"  i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse  ;  but  as  in  all  other  passages 
they  recognise  Jerubkuvl  as  the  name  of  Gideon, 
the  reading  should  probably  be  avrhv.  In  Judg. 
viii.  35  the  Vulg.  strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jerohaal 
Gedeon.  The  Alex,  version  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether from  Judg.  ix.  57.  Besides  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  found  in  Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1, 
5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  and  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Porphyry,  quoted  by  Eusebius  {I'raep. 
Ev.  i.  9,  §21),  Gideon  appears  as  Hierombalos 
{'IfpouPdAos),  the  priest  of  the  God  'lei/ci,  or 
Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician  chronicler, 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his  infonnation 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omits  all  mention 
both  of  the  change  of  name  and  of  the  event  it 
commemorates.     [Gideon.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEKUB'BESHETH  (nJ^'ai^  LXX., followed 
by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'lepoySctaA,  or  Cod.  Alex. 
'lepo^Sa/x),  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A 
later  generation  probably  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  there- 
fore changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Je- 
rubbaal  =  "  vnth  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jemb- 
besheth  =  "  with  whom  the  idol  contends."  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  34)  of  Eshbaal 
for  Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

[\V.  T.  B.] 

JERU'EL,  THE  WILDERNESS  of  pl^P 
7X-11V  71  ipTiixos  'lepiijA:  Jeruel),  the  place  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  tlie 
Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Am- 
mon,  Moab,  and  the  Mehunims,  who  were  swarming 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of 
Jerusalem :  "  Ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  focing  the  wildeniess  of  Jeruel  "  (2  Chr.  xx. 
16).  The  "wilderness"  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  fi'om  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  well-known  spot, 
for  it  has  the  definite  aiiicle.  Or  the  word  (nSVOH ) 
may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,'  below  which  the 
"  wilderness"  lay  open  to  view.  The  name  has  not 
tains  of  hundi-eds  "  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  ;  one  of  i  ^^^en  met  with,  but  may  yet  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided  his  scheme  i  bourhood  of  Tekoa  and  Berachah  (perhaps  hereikid). 


5,  2  Chr.  xx-v.  1,  xxxii. 


iKaaTfipiov  Tov  BdaA.,  Judg.  vi.  32,  'Ipu^aaX 
vii.  1 :  Je;-o'x(ar),  the  sm-name  of  Gideon  which  he  •         .     ,     ^.,    , ,  ,,,,  j  T^     ■  i 

acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of  l«'0"ly;  m  the  Chaldee  passages  ot  Ezra  and  Daniel, 
Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him  from  the  Cl?^-1"1N  «•  «■  Yerushlem  :  LXX.  UpovaaK-qfi ; 
vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg.  1  N.  T.  'ap])arently  indifferently  'lepovaa\7]fi  and 
vi.  32,  which  has  "therefore  on  that  day  he  called  ;  t'  'lepon-^Au/xa :  Vulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Hieriisalem 
him  Jerubbaal,"  implying  that  the  surname  was  '  and  Hierosolijma,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jem- 
given  by  Joash,  should  rather  be,  in  accordance  safem,  Jerosolyma.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is 
with  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  "  o«e  called  "  lerusalem,"  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ;  but  in  N.  T. 
him,"  i.  e.  he  was  called  by  the  men  of  his  city,  j  "  Hierusalem.")  " 


'  iiri  rij!  ava^aatia^,  Aeyojie'io)!  5'  ejox^S,  Jos.  Ant.  | 
ix.  1,  ti2. 

'■  Other  names  borne  by  Jerusalem  are  as  follows  :  1 

1.  Arifx,  the  "  lion  of  God,"  or  according  to  another 
interpretation,  the  "hearth  of  God  "  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2,  ] 
7  ;  comp.  Ez.  xliii.   IG).     For  the  former  siffnifica- 
tion  compare  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  171). 

2.  y]  ayia.  7rdA.i5,  "  the  holy  city,"  Matt.  iv.  5  and 
xxvii.  53  only.  Both  these  passages  would  seem  to 
refer  to  Zion — the  sacred  portion  of  the  place,  in  which 
the  Temple  was  situated.    It  also  occurs — 17  tt.  17  ay. — 


Rev.  xi.  2.  3.  Aelia  Capitolina,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  (Aelius  Hadrianus)  on  the  city  as 
rebuilt  by  him,  a.d.  135,  136.  These  two  names  of  the 
Emperor  are  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the 
south-wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Roman  relics 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is 
usually  employed  by  Eusebius  (AiXia.)  and  Jerome,  in 
their  Onotnasticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  given  as  KaTri- 
TioAias  (Reland,  Pal.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names 
are  el-KJiuds,  "  the  holy,"  or  Beit  el-Makdis,  "  the 
holy  house,"  "  the  sanctuary."    The  former  is  that  in 
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On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difference  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Rabbies  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melchizedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah,''  and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  combined, 
lest  displeasure  should  be  felt  by  either  of  the  two 
Saints  at  the  exclusive  use  of  one  (Beresh.  Rab.  in 
Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot).  Others, 
quoted  by  Reland  (833),  would  make  it  mean  "  fear 
of  Salem,"  or  "  sight  of  peace."  The  suggestion  of 
Reland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis  {^Onom.  467), 
and  Ewald  {Gesch.  ni.  Ibb  note)  is  D^K^  £j'-'n\ 
"  inheritance  of  peace,"  but  this  is  questioned  by 
Gesenius  {Thes.  628  h)  and  Fiirst  {Haiidwb.  547  6), 
who  prefer  a7^  •'l"l%  the  "  foundation  of  peace."  "^ 

Another  derivation,  proposed  by  the  fertile  Hitzig 
{Jesaia,  p.  2),  is  named  by  the  two  last  great 
scholars  only  to  condemn  it.  Others  again,  looking 
to  the  name  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  who  possessed 
the  place  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  would  pro- 
pose Jebus-salem  (Reland,  834),  or  even  Jebus- 
Solomon,  as  the  name  conferred  on  the  city  by 
that  monarch  when  he  began  his  reign  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  tei-mination 
of  the  name — Jerushalam — the  Hebrew  dual; 
and  which,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius. It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  Ps.  Ixrvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim  ;  also  that  the  live  places, 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text,  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  the  double  city,  and 
its  reflection  m  the  name,  would  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  conflict  of  authorities 
the  suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a  bystander 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have 
been  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on 
Canaan,  and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt 
to  give  an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original 
archaic  name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when 
Hebrews  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  twist  Jerushalaim  itself  into 
a  shape  which  should  be  intelligible  to  Gi-eek 
ears.''  'lepo  coAu/Uo,  "  the  holy  Solyma  "  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  10),  'lephv  ^aXo/xwvos,^  the  "  holy 
place  of  Solomon "  (Enpolcmus,  in  Euseb.  Fr. 
Ev.  ix.  .34),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curious 
fancy  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ap.  i.  34,  35)  from 
Lysimachus — 'Up6(Tv\a,  "  spoilers  of  temples  " — 


ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  in  Arabic 
chronicles.  The  name  esh-Sherif,  "  the  venerable,"  or 
"  the  noble,"  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  in  his  Index 
Geogr.  in  Vit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of  Au- 
rnshlim  is  found  in  Edrisl  (Jaubert,  i.  345),  possibly 
quoting  a  Christian  writer. 

''  The  question  of  the  identity  of  Moriah  with 
Jerusalem  wUl  be  examined  under  that  head. 

"  Such  mystical  interpretations  as  those  of  Origen, 
TO  TTvev/xa  xapiTOS  ovtCiv  (from  niT  and  D?tJ'),  or 
lepov  tlprivTi';,  where  half  the  name  is  interpreted  as 
Greek  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  preserved  by 
Jerome.) 

^  Other  instances  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
Hebrew  names  are  'leptx"^  and  'lepo/^af. 
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are  pei-haps  not  more  violent  adaptations,  or  more 
wide  of  the  real  meaning  of  "  Jerusalem,"  than  that 
was  of  the  original  name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads  : — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

HI.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the  relative 
localities  of  its  various  parts  ;  the  sites  of  the 
' '  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modern,  &c. 

I.  The  place  itself. 

The  arguments — if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
— for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of 
Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem — the 
"Salem"  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2) — are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favour  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,  2  ; 
vii.  3,  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10^)  and  Eusebius  {0mm. 
'l^povffaKi]ix),  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the  Psahii  just  quoted,  where  it  undoubtedly 
means  Jerusalem,?  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  less 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  gi-ounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  for  his  statements '" 
{Ep.  ad  Evangelum,  §7),  that  "  Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  (nostri 
omnes)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are 
still  seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  Genesis — '  Jacob  came  to  Salem, 
a  city  of  Shechem  '  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18)."  Elsewhere 
(Onomasticon,  "  Salem  ")  Eusebius  and  he  identify 
it  with  Shechem  itself.  This  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  rather  better  than  any 
place  further  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abram's 
road  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home 
under  the  oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In 
fact  we  know  that,  in  later  times  at  least,  the  usual 
route  from  Damascus  avoided  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
v/here  Sal  tin  is  now  shown.  (See  Pompey's  route 
in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4  ;  4,  §1.)  (2)  It  is  per- 
iiaps  some  confirmation  of  the  identity,  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  king  of 
Jenisalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the 
title  Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jeiusalero  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  "  almost  as  large 


'  Philo  carries  this  a  step  further,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Semitic  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  'lepdiroAc?. 
It  is  exactly  the  complement  of  irdAts  XoKvfxa  (Pausa- 
nias,  viii.  16). 

'  In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melchizedek,  "  the  first  priest  of  God,"  built  there  the 
first  temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  city  from 
Soluma  to  Hicrosoluma. 

e  A  contraction  analogous  to  others  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  own  poetry  ;  e.  gr.  Edin,  or  Edina, 
for  Edinburgh. 

*•  Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  {Beahob.  ii.  "9)  that 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a  Rabbinical  tradition. 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  in  §5  of  the  same  Ep., 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  Melehiiiedek  with  Shem. 
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as  Sardis,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
159,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  I'haraoh- 
Necho,  need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is 
interesting,  and,  if  decided  in  the  atKiinative,  so 
far  important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  nan-ative , 
but  does  not  in  any  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  246 ; 
Blakesley's  Herod. — Excursus  on  Bk.  iii.  ch.  5 
(both  against  the  identification)  ;  and  in  Kenrick's 
Egypt,  ii.  406,  and  Diet,  of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Geogr. 
ii!  17  (both  for  it). 

Kor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 
— if  traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
speculations — of  Tacitus  {^Hist.  v.  2.  and  Plutarch 
(/s.  et  Osir.  ch.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a  certain  Hierosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon 
(see  Winer's  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  historians  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  pro- 
Ijably  that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describ- 
ing the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi,  i.  e.  "  the 
Jebusite"  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its 
occupiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in 
these  lists.  [Jebusi.]  Next,  we  find  the  form 
Jebus  (Judg.  xis.  10,  11) — "  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  ....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites.;"  and 
lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  X.  1,  &c.,  xii.  10  ;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  To  this 
we  have  a  parallel  in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city 
of  Southern  Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative 
title  of  Kiijath-Arba  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
— but  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention — that  it  did  not 
become  the  capital  till  a  comparativelv  late  date 
in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
national  life — but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not  a 
chief  city,  it  was  not  even  possessed  by  the 
Israelites  till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete 
stage  of  their  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  second — 
the  monarchv— had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  S.  ^-  P.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some  mea- 
siu-e  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  the 
government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  farther  north — first  at  Shechem 
and  Shiloh  ;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
anny  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 
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'  This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two 
corresponding-  documents,  Josh.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xviii. 
16,  17.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-shemesh — 
probably  Aiii  Hand,  below  Bethany — to  En-rogel — ■ 
either  Ain  Ayub  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  ; 
thence  it  went  by  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  and  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  Jebusite — the  steep  slope  of 
the  modern  Zion  ;  climbed  the  heights  on  the  west  of 
the  ravine,  and  struck  off  to  the  spring  at  Nephtoah, 
probably  Lifta.  The  other  view,  which  is  made  the 
most  of  by  Blunt  in  one  of  his  ingenious  "  coin- 


went  along  the  "  ravine  of  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
and  looked  up  to  the  "  southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8)  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have 
fully  tasked  even  their  tried  prowess.  We  shall 
see  when  we  glance  through  the  annals  of  the  city 
that  it  did  effectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united 
and  powerfid  people,  it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to 
leave  the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
bulk  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for 
seven  years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jerusalem  was 
the  natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem 
David  fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future 
sanctuary  of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south  of 
the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually  in 
Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine  of 
Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah.' 
That  it  was  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  others  whkh  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication  of 
David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that  that 
separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns  of 
himself  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated  by 
misgovernment  combined  with  feeble  shortsighted- 
ness. And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre  of  Palestine 
it  was  yet  virtually  so.  "  It  was  on  the  ridge,  the 
broadest  and  most  strongly  marked  ridge  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills  wliich  extend 
through  the  whole  country  from  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer,  every 
conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the  central 
route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have  passed 
through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather  the  tor- 
rent-beds, which  find  their  way  eastwai'd  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  S.  f  P-  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (v.  5),  "I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her,'' 
led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  belief  that  the  city 
was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth — in  the 
words  of  Jerome,  "  umbilicus  tenae,"  the  central 
boss  or  navel  of  the  world,  i  (See  the  quotations 
in  Reland,  Pcd.  52  and  838  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ; 
also  Stanley,  S.^  P.116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from 
the  gi-eat  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  fre- 
quently passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed 
a  certain  immunity  fi-om  disturbance.     The  culy 

cidences  "  (Pt.  ii.  17),  and  is  also  favoured  by  Stan- 
ley [S.  4-  P.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  (^Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  in 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

j  This  is  prettily  expressed  in  a  rabbinical  figure 
quoted  by  Otho  (Lex.  266)  :— "  The  world  is  like  to 
an  eye  ;  the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  ocean  surrounding 
the  world  ;  the  black  is  the  world  itself;  the  pupil  is 
Jerusalem,  and  the  image  in  the  pupil,  the  Temple." 
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practicable  route  for  a  great  aiiny,  with  baggage, 
siege-traiiLS,  &c.,  moving  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
was  by  the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  sea-coast 
from  Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain  the  cen- 
tral table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  ap- 
proached by  valleys  and  pa^jses  generally  too  intri- 
cate and  precipitous  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies. 
One  road  there  was  less  ragged  than  the  rest —  that 
from  Jafla  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
horons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  hills,  to  the 
north  side  of  Jerasalem ;  and  by  this  route,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  annies  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached the  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  find,  in  tracing  the  annals  of  Jeinisalem,  that 
gi'eat  forces  frequently  passed  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  by 
large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towns  on  the 
MediteiTanean  coast  were  conducted,  lasting  for 
years,  without  apparently  aifecting  Jerusalem  in 
the  least. 

Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46'  35"  North, 
and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Greenwich.'' 
It  is  32  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  fi'om  the 
Jordan  ;  20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria. 
"  In  several  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "  its 
situation  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable  ;  occasioned  not  fi-om  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  of 
.Judaea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table- 
lands of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is  higher  still 
by  some  hundred  feet,  and  fi'om  the  south,  accord- 
ingly (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from  any 
other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and  to  the  tra- 
veller approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or  W. 
it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
beyond  any  other  capital  of  tlie  then  known  woild 
— we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
ever  e.xisted  on  the  earth —  of  a  mountain  city ; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a  mountain  air ;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountain  fastness"  (S.  ^  P.  170,  1). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  e.xultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fei-vid  poetiy  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,"  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  fiom  which  "  He  looked  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14) :  its  kings 
were  "  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Ps. 
bcxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  foitn.  Jerasalem 
was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible 
from  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  From  the  tower  of 
Psephinus,  outside  the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on 
the  one  hand  the  jNIediteiTanean  Sea,  on  the  other 
the  country  of  Arabia  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §3).  Hebron 
could  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  (Light- 
foot,  Chor.  Cent.  xlix.).  The  same  thing  can  be 
traced  in  .losephus's  account  of  the  environs  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is  in  truth  a 
remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enormous  that  the 
head  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in  gazing  into  its 
)-ecesses  (^Ant.  xv.  11,  §5). 


''  Such  is  the  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  officially 
communicated  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  in  1852 
(Kob.  iii.  183).     To  what  part  of  the  town  the  ob- 
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In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point, 
is  about  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 
2724  feet.  Beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however, 
the  descent  is  remarkable  ;  Jericho — 13  miles  oif — 
being  no  less  than  3624  feet  below,  viz.,  900  feet 
under  the  ]\IediteiTanean .  On  the  north.  Bethel,  at 
a  distance  of  11  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Piamleh — 25  miles — is  2274  feet  below. 
Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked,  are  the 
heights  slightly  superior, — Bethlehem,  2704  ;  He- 
bron, 3029.  A  table  of  the  heights  of  the  various 
pails  of  the  city  and  environs  Ls  given  further  on. 

The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  givmg  it  entire. 

"  Jerasalem  hes  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract 
extends,  without  inten-uption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  Medi- 
teiTanean: or  more  properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jehel 
'  Araif  in  the  desert ;  where  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  great  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  eveiy  where  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  every  where 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  JlediteiTanean. 
'The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  line  of  di\-ision,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys, — a  teiTii  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season, — follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
laud  along  the  ridge  ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run  to  the 
western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gi-adually,  foiming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  MediteiTa- 
nean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2500 
Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  .Six  or  seven  miles  X.  and  N.W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jlb  rGibeon^  extending  also  tow;u'ds  el-Bireh 
(Beeroth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.E. 


servations  apply  is  not  stated.  Other  results,  only 
slightly  differing,  will  be  found  in  Van  de  Veldc's 
Memoir,  04,  and  in  Hob.  i.  259. 

'"  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stanley  (S.  4-  P.  171) 
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pait  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wadij  Beit  ffa7ihia ;  hxit  to  which  the  monks 
and  ti-avellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  gieat  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains  into  the 
western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wady  es- 
Su'-ar.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep 
valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh  on  its  western 
side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  groun<l  on  its  eastern  side, 
he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually 
downwards  towards  the  south  and  east ;  and  sees 
before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
some  distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northei-n  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand 
on  his  right  the  basin  which  fonris  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
hills ;  on  the  east,  the  Jlount  of  Olives  ;  on  the 
south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising 
directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  VVady;  while  on  the  north,  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  ojien  ;  for  hei-e  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
already  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  from  many 
points,- can  discern  the  mosque  of  Neby  Saiwcil,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours"  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Be- 
searches,  i.  258-260). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say 
roughly,  and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
Plan,  that  the  city  occupies  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  a  table-land,  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
country  round  it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides, 
by  ravines  more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous. 
These  ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  south-east  corner.  The  eastern  one- — the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  the  western  one — the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom— runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, after  which  the  two  rush  off  as  one  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at  the  point 
of  junction — about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 

"  The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
shown  in  a  view  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  entitled  "  Mount 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel." 
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starting  point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600  feet 
below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which  they 
commenced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the  north 
thei'e  is  no  material  difference  between  the  general 
level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls,  and  that  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city;  on  the  other  three 
sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so  trench- 
like their  charactei-,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  to  the 
promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as  to  leave  on  the 
beholder  almost  the  impression  of  the  ditch  at  the  foot 
of  a  fortress,  rather  than  of  valleys  formed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  itself  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  from  south, 
to  north,  rising  gi-adually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west — the  "  Upper  City  "  of  the  Jews, — the 
Jlount  Zion  of  modern  tradition — is  the  higher  and 
more  massive ;  that  on  the  east — Mount  Moriah, 
the  "Akra"  or  "lower  city"  of  .Josephus,  now 
occupied  by  the  great  Mohammadan  sanctuary  with 
its  mosques  and  domes — is  at  once  considerably  lower 
and  smailei-,  so  that,  to  a  spectator  from  the  south, 
the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towards  the  east." 
This  central  valley,  at  about  halfway  up  its  length, 
threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  left  or  west  side, 
which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right  angles, 
and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate.  We 
say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground  now 
is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  "  Tyropoeon  valley" 
of  Josephus.  The  question  will  be  examined  in 
Section  III.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  of  the 
Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  fi-om  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a  suburb  or 
pai  t  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town, 
Part  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
resei-voir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  i-ough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east — out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  hke  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches,  must  have  I'endered  it  im- 
pregnable on  those  quarters  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  gi'ound  on  its  north  and  north-west 
sides,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secm-e  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  lievond  them 
(Stanley,  .9.  4'- P.,  174,  5). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  citv,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given, 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  °  accompany- 
ing his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow: — 

°  A  table  of  levels,  differing  somewhat  from  those 
of  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  will  be  found  in  Barclay's  City, 
10.?,  1. 
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Feet. 

N.W.  comer  of  the  city  (Easr  Jalud)    ....  2610 

Mount  Zion  (Coeimeulum) 2537 

Mount  Moriah  (Haram  esh  Sherif)        ....  2429 

Bridge  over  the  Kedroii,  near  Gethsemane  .     .     .  2281 

PoolofSiloam 2114 

Bir-ayub,  at  the  confluence  of  Hinnora  and  Kedron  1996 

Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit .  2724 

From  these  fic^ures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  halt'  of  the  city  is  built,  is 
tolerably  level  from  north  to  south  ;  that  the 
eastern  hill  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower; 
and  that  from  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of 
the  valley  at  its  feet — the  Bir-ayub — is  a  drop 
of  nearly  450  feet. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  rather  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hill  by  no  less  than  300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers — the  Viri  Galilaei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Otfeuce — bend  round  slightly  towards 
the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  "  standing  round 
about  Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  to  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple.  "  It  is  true," 
says  Professor  Stanley,  "  that  this  image  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realised. 
.  .  ■ .  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
vsrard,  or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland valleys.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  though  distant, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Athens  or  Innspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  only  in  two  or  three  instances 
— Neby-SamwU,  Er-Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — 
rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Still  they 
act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be  suiinounted  before 
the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the 
Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of'Moab  would 
always  seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from 
the  remote  east.  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly 
including  those  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  "standing  round  about  Jerusalem"  in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies, 
they  "  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  a)id  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  srale,  to  that  of 
Rome,  saving  the  great  difference  that  Rome  was  in 
a  well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  sun'ounding  level ;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills— Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Alban  mouirtains  in  the  distance; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Iilizpeh,  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem  (S.  Sf  P. 
174,  5). 

Roads. — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1 .  From  the  Jordan 
valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  commonly  taken  fi-om  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Joseph.   Ai^t.  xiv.  3,  §4  , 
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4,  §1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi.). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15).  The  latter  part  of  the  approach ,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  me- 
morable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  com- 
mon route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  S.  4'  P.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem  this  road  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  \naduct  on  a 
double  series  of  arches,  and  entered  the  Temple  by 
the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud 
in  dtho.  Lex.  Rah.  265  ;  and  Barclay,  102,  282.) 
The  insecure  state  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  thrown 
this  route  very  much  into  disuse,  and  has  diverted  the 
traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along  the  central  ridge 
of  the  country.  2.  From  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This  road  led  by  the  two 
Bethhorons  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Gibeon,  whence 
it  turned  south,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah 
and  Gibeah,  and  over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city. 
This  is  still  the  route  by  which  the  heavy  traffic  is 
carried,  though  a  shorter  but  more  precipitous  road 
is  usually  taken  by  travellers  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa.  In  tracing  the  annals  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  the  route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as 
armies,  always  approached  the  city,  whether  fi-om 
Gaza  on  the  south,  or  from  Caesarea  and  Ptolemais 
on  the  north.  3.  The  communication  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  south  is  less  distinct. 
Even  Hebron,  after  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy at  Jerasalem,  was  hardly  of  importance 
enough  to  maintain  any  considerable  amount  of 
communicaiion,  and  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Jlacca- 
bees  do  we  hear  of  any  militaiy  op&ations  in  that 
region. 

The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon's  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone— probably  the  basalt  of  the  Transjordanic 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §4). 

Gates.— Ihe  situation  of  the  various  gates  of  the 
city  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  those 
which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with 
the  references  to  their  occurrences : — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh. 
viii.  16,  xii.  39.     This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jcr.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant 
from  the 

3.  Corner  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  gate  (i.  e.  opening  on  ravine  of  Iliii- 
nom).     2  Chr.  xxvi.  9  ;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fi.sh  gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14  ;  Neh.  iii.  1  ; 
Zeph.  i.  16. 

9.  Dung  gate.     Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  gate.     Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11.  East  gate.     Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.     Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Foiuitain  gate  (Siloam?).     Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  VVater  gate.     Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  gate.     Neh.  xii.  39. 

16.  Prison  crate.     Neh.  xii.  .39. 
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17.  Gate  Havsith  (perhaps  the  Sun  ;  A.  V.  East 
gate).     Jer.  six.  2. 

18.  First  gate.     Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (gai'dens).  Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
4,  §4.  * 

20.  Essenes'  gate.     Jos.  B.  J.  4,  §2. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates  of 
the  Temple : — 

Gate  Sur.     2  K.  xi.  6.     Called  also 

Gate  of  fouudation.     2  Chr.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind  the  guard.  2  K. 
xi.  6,  19.     Called  the 

High  gate.    2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3;  2  K.  xv.  35. 

Gate  Shallecheth.     1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Burial-grounds. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an  oaily  date  to  hare  been  where  it  is 
still — on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  abomina- 
tions, destroyed  bv  Josiah,  were  cast  on  the  "  gi'aves 
of  the  children  of  the  people"  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
of  all  kinds.  There  Jiaachali's  idol  was  burnt  by 
Asa  (1  K.  XV.  13)  ;  there,  according  to  Josephus, 
Athaliah  was  executed  ;  and  there  the  "  filthiness  " 
accumulated  in  the  sanctuai  y,  by  the  false-worship 
of  Ahaz,  was  discharged  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  16). 
But  in  addition  to  this,  and,  although  there  is  only 
a  slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  the  fact  (Jer.  vii. 
32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing  in  the  face  of 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  .south  of  the  city, 
must  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times — and  if  so,  show 
that  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery.  The  monu- 
ment of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  12, 
§2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this  direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of 
Da\id,  that  is.  Mount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  aiiicle,  was 
an  eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah. 
The  royal  sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  con- 
taining separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings. 
[Tombs.]  Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that, 
not  being  thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there, 
they  were  buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in 
Mount  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25  ;  2  K.  xv.  7). 
Ahaz  was  not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other 
spots  also  were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to 
the  north  of  the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall, 
was  the  monument  of  king  Alexander  (Jos.  B.  J. 
V.  7,  §3).  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city  was  the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest 
(Jos.  V.  6,  §2,  &c.),  and  to  the  north-east  the 
"  monument  of  the  Fuller"  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
On  the  north,  too,  were  the  monuments  of  Herod 
(v.  3,  §2)  and  of  qi:een  Helena  (v.  2,  §2,  3,  §3), 
the  fonner  close  to  the  "  Serpent's  Pool." 

Wood  ;  Gardens. — We  have  very  little  evit.Icnce 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  tluit 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
king's  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  fomied  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §4,  i.x.  10,  §4).  The  Jlount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  gi-oves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls  ;  and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  (2?.  ,/.  v.  3,  §2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  {i.e.  "  of  gardens  ")  opened  on  this 
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side  of  the  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  The  valley  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "  a  pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah"  {Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rose- 
garden  outside  the  city,  which  was  of  gieat  fame, 
but  no  clue  is  given  to  its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 
Bab.  266).  [Garden.]  The  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  if 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  lie  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
Pompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  (B.  J.  vi.  8,  §1,  &c.). 

Water. — How  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  smce  at  present  no  water  exists  in 
that  direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Jos. 
B.  J.  y.  3,  §2)  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood called  the  Seqient's  Pool ;  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  The  subject  of 
the  waters  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing 
that  at  one  time  a  very  copious  source  existed  some- 
where north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which 
was  stopped — possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water 
led  underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below 
the  Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow 
escaped  to  the  so  called  F'ount  of  the  \'irgin,  and 
thence  to  Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir-ayuh, 
or  "  Well  of  Nehemiah."  This  source  would  seem 
to  have  been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  spring  in  the 
city — but  it  was  always  provided  with  private  and 
public  cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain. 
Outside  the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Birket 
Mamilla,  and  Birket  es-Sidtdn),  generally  known  as 
the  upper  and  lower  resci-voirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
"  pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  B.  el-Hamra  close 
adjoining,  and  the  B.  Hammam  Sitti  Mar  yam,  close 
to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so-called 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  (5.  el-Batrak),  near  the  Jafl'a 
gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilla ;  and  the  B.  Israil  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  reservou's  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  the 
Mekemeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city — the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley — west  of  the  Haram,  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  fiom  Bethlehem  and  "  Solomon's  Pools." 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  refeiTcd  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King, 
Ix.  and  xviii.)  and  Williams's  Holy  City;  also  to 
the  articles  KiDRON  ;  SiLOAM  ;   Pool. 

Streets,  Houses,  &c. —  Of  the  natm'e  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scat- 
tered notices.  The  "East  street"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4)  ;  the  "  street  of  the  city " — i.  e.  the  city  of 
David  (xx.xii.  6) ;  the  "  street  facing  the  water 
gate"  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3) — or,  according  to  the  pa- 
rallel account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  "broad  place 
(eupvxwpoy)  of  the  Temple  towards  the  East;" 
the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9)  ;  the 
sti-eet  cf  the  gate  of  Ephiaim  "  (Neh.  viii.  16); 
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and  tlie  "  open  place  of  the  fii-st  gate  towards  the 
East"  must  have  been  not  "streets"  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open  spaces  found  in 
eastern  towns  round  the  inside  of  the  gates.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  word  used,  Rechob, 
which  has  the  force  of  breadth  or  room,  but  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  occuri-ences  related  in  each 
case.  The  same  places  are  intended  in  Zech.  viii. 
5.  Streets,  properly  so  called  {Chutzoth),  there 
were  (Jer.  v.  1  ;  xi.  13,  &c.),  but  the  name  of  only 
one,  "the  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is 
preserved  to  us.  This  is  conjectured,  from  the 
names,  to  have  been  near  the  tower  of  ovens 
(Neh.  xii.  38  ;  "  furnaces  "  is  incon-ect).  A  notice 
of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  is 
preserved  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  999r!).  At  the  time 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  low  part  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  nari'ow  lanes,  containing  the  bazaars 
of  tlie  town,  and  when  the  breach  was  made  in  the 
second  wall  it  was  at  the  spot  where  the  cloth, 
brass,  and  wool  bazaars  abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  even  less  clue,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  the  modern.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city 
did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation 
which  is  now  so  prominent  there— that  sooty  look 
which  gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having 
been  burnt  down  many  centuries  ago  "  (Richardson, 
in  S.  ^  P.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  so  many  Eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to 
Turkish  neglect.  In  another  respect  too  the  modern 
city  must  present  a  diffeient  aspect  from  the  ancient 
— the  dull  monotony  of  colom*  which,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  year,P  pervades  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  on  the  west,  where  the  city 
does  not  relieve  the  ^new,  but  also  on  the  south. 
A  dull  leaden  ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  Ko  doubt 
this  is  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  debris  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have 
been  shot  over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous 
demolitions  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and 
the  modern  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  especially  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
are  covered  with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose 
as  the  day  they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  modern,  but  m  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels  the  walls  in  mjiny  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part  of 
tlie  summit  of  the  Upper  city  and  the  slojies  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final  siege 
they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North  wall 
has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then  stood  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  and  East,  and  the 
western  corner  of  the  Nortli,  wall,  are  what  they 
always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and  gates, 
especially  the  Jalfa-gate,  with  the  "Citadel"  ad- 
joining, and  the  Damascus-gate,  is  probably  hardly 
changed  from  wliat  it  was.  True,  the  minarets, 
domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety  to  the 
modern  town,  must  have  been  absent ;  but  tlioir 
place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towers  at  the 
north-west  part  of  the  wall ;  by  the  upper  stories 


P  The  writer  was  there  in  September,  and  the 
aspect  above  described  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  him. 
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and  turrets  of  Herod's  palace,  the  palace  of  tlie 
Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buildings ;  while  the 
lofty  fortress  of  Antonia,  towering  far  above  every 
building  within  the  city,"!  and  itself  surmounted 
by  the  keep'  on  its  south-east  corner,  must  have 
formed  a  feature  in  the  view  not  altogether  unlike 
(though  more  prominent  than)  the  "  citadel "  of 
the  modern  town.  The  flat  roofs  and  the  absence 
of  windows,  which  give  an  Easter^i  city  so  startling 
an  appearance  to  a  Western  traveller,  must  have 
existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  south-east  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  below,  Section 
III.  p.  1019,  20)  that  the  enclosure  is  now  much 
larger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  the  Haram  es 
Sheiif,  with  its  domes  and  sacred  buildings,  some  of 
them  clinging  to  the  very  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Temple,  must  preserve  what  we  may  call  the 
personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  but 
little  changed  in  its  general  features  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Temple  stood  there.  Nay,  more  :  in 
the  substructions  of  the  enclosure,  those  massive  and 
venerable  walls,  which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget, 
is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower  courses  undis- 
turbed, which  was  laid  there  by  Heiod  the  Great,  and 
by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still  older  buildei-s. 

Environs  of  tlie  City. — The  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  owai  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred.  See  En-kogkl  ;  HiMNOM  ; 
Kedron  ;  Olivks,  Mount  of,  &c.  &c. 

II.  The  Annals  of  the  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catcli 
our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  desciibes  how  the 
"  children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire ;"  and  almost  the 
latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
tained in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ  fore- 
told how  Jerasalem  should  be  "  compassed  with 
armies"  (Lukexxi.  20),  and  the  abomination  of  de- 
solation be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt. 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times  ;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground  :  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modern.  The  fact 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  'the  importance  of  the  town  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and  theii' 
jMotracted  length  to  the  dilficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these  ope- 
rations, scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considei-able  light 
on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ;  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  chaiacteristic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  frame-work  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  fiist  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir. 


''  "Conspicuo  fastiirio  turris  Antonia"  (Tac.  Iliat. 
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1400  B.C.)-  Judah  and  Simeon  had  been  oidered  by 
the  divine  oracle  at  Shiloh  or  iShechem  to  commence 
the  task  of  actual  possession  of  the  portions  distri- 
buted by  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the  region 
south  of  these  they  encountered  a  large  force  of 
Can;wnites  at  Bezek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoni-bezek,  a  ferocious  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  swept  on 
their  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached.' 
It  was  e\'idently  too  impoitant,  and  also  too  near  the 
actual  limits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  "  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire"  (Judg. 
i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  2,  §2) 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that  the 
siege  lasted  some  time  (crvv  ^pdi/Cji)  ;  that  the  part 
which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which  the  slaughter 
was  made,  was  the  lower  city ;  but  that  the  upper 
city  was  so  strong,  "  by  reason  of  its  walls  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  that  they  relinquished 
the  attempt  and  moved  oft'  to  Hebron  (Ant.  v. 
2,  §2o).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the  old 
Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  place — the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  city — which  dift^erenced  it 
so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  Palestine — 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  waiting  the 
account  of  the  earlier  sieges.' 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole— and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with 
no  better  result — "  They  could  not  drive  ou.t  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day  "  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levite 
(Judg.  xix.) — which  the  mention  of  Phinehas  (xx. 
28)  fixes  as  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges — 
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■'  According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 
salem till  after  they  had  taken  many  other  towns 
— 7rAet(7Ta9  re  Aa/SopTe?,  ino\i6pKovu  'I. 

*  See  this  noticed  and  contrasted  with  the  situation 
of  the  \'illagcs  in  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  f  P. 
161,  577,  &c.). 

'  About  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
^i.  e.  cir.  B.C.  1320 — occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ilittites  (Khatti)  by  Sethee  1.  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Ketesh,  in 
the  land  of  Amar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Ketesh  been  by  some  writers  identified 
with  Jerusalem  (Osburn,  Egijpt,  her  Tcstimmiy,  &c. ; 
also  Williams  in  Did.  of  Geogr.  ii.  23,  4).  The 
grounds  of  the  identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
affinity  of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadash)  with 
the  Greek  KaSun?,  the  modern  Arabic  eJ-Kuds,  and 
the  Syriac  Kadatha  ;  (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amoritcs  ;  (3)  a  likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  as  shown  in  a  rude  sketch  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  on 
closer  examination  these  correspondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  is 
much  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  that  Ketesh  survives  in 
Krdes,  a  name  discovered  by  Kobinson  attached  to  a 
lake  and   island  on   tlic  Orontes  between  Rlhioh  and 


Benjamin  can  hardly  have  had  even  so  much  footing 
as  the  passage  just  quoted  would  indicate;  for  the 
Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was  hos- 
tile, but  because  it  was  "  the  city  of  a  stranger,  and 
not  of  Israel."  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron.'  Owing  to  several  cir- 
cumstances— the  residence  of  the  Ark  at  Shiloh — 
Saul's  connexion  with  Gibeah,  and  David's  with 
Ziklag  and  Hebron — the  disunion  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  symbolised  by  Saul's  persecution  of  David — 
the  tide  of  affairs  was  drawn  northwards  and  south- 
wards, and  Jerusalem,  with  the  places  adjacent,  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  But  as  soon  as 
a  man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule  over  all  Israel 
both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it  necessary  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  moved  from  the 
remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  the  choice  of  David  at  once  fell  on  the  city  of 
the  Jebusites. 

David  advanced  to  the  siege  at  the, head  of  the 
men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to 
Hebron  "to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him." 
They  are  stated  as  280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of 
the  flower  of  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-39),  No  doubt 
they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
hills  south  and  south-east  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
on  the  west  must  have  swarmed  with  these  hardy 
waniors.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  mime- 
diately  taken — and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(Josh.  Ant.  vii.  3,  §1).  The  midaunted  Jebusites, 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  "  with  lame  and  blind."  " 
But  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  king 
or  of  those  he  commanded.  David's  auger  was  tho- 
roughly roused  by  the  insult  (opyLcrQiis,  Joseph.), 
and  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  (iravTis,  Joseph.) 
rushed  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior 
agility  gained  him  the  day,"  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  ZiON,  was  taken-  (cir.  1046  B.C.).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name  appears 
in  the  history. 


Hums,  and  still  showing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  tlie  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  records  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
fare  better.     For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to 

1  epresent  the  ravines  of  Jerusalem- — the  nearest  point 
of  the  resemblance —  contained  at  Ketesh  water  enough 
to  drown  several  persons  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Iiischriji, 
ii.  21,  &c.). 

"  The  passage  which    forms   the  latter  clavise  of 

2  Sam.  V.  8  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  -n'ere  excluded  from  the  Temple.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact  ?  On  one 
occasion  at  least  we  know  that  "  the  blind  and  the 
lame  "  came  to  Clirist  in  tlie  Temple,  and  He  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  And  indeed  what  had  the 
Temple,  which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  this, 
to  do  with  the  matter  ?  The  explanation — which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Masorcts, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Peruwne — would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  a  proverb  used  in  future  witli  regard  to  any 
impregnable  fortress—  "  The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ;  let  him  enter  the  place  if  he  can." 

*  A  romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Mid/ash 
Tehillim,  on  Ps.  xviii.  29,  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Joab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
it  quoted  in  Eiscnmenger,  i.  476,  7.) 
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David  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  iuclosed  the  whole  of  the 
city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel. 
In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
7Aon  of  the  Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David."^ 
[ZiON  ;  JIiLLO.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left  to 
the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of  the 
host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  im- 
pregnable fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of 
Phoenicia,  with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  arti- 
ficers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in 
his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
— the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
21 ;  1  Chr.  x"iv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philistines, 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4, 
§1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22-25)  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  aflect  the  city,  and  tlie 
actions  were  fought  in  the  "  Yalley  of  Giants," 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrival  of  the  Ark,  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the 
Ark  ;  and  here,  "  in  its  place,"  it  was  deposited 
with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion 
became  at  once  the  great  sanctuaiy  of  the  nation. 
It  now  perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-har, 
the  "  house  of  the  mount,"  of  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  xv.  24. 
In  this  tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short 
flight  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  (Olives  with  David 
(xv.  24-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  David  are  the  "  royal  gai'deus,"  as  they 
are  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
foitned  by  him  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the 
city,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  scieened  from  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  Ain  Ayuh, 
which  still  ap])ears  to  retain  tlie  name  of  Joab  (Jos. 
Ant.  vii.  14,  §4, ;  ix.  10,  §4). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  great  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  5,  §1),  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  former  will  be  best  describcil 
elsewhere.  [Palace  ;  SOLOMON  ;  Temple.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephus 
{Ant,  viii.  2,  §1  ;  6,  §1),  from  which  it  appears 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  without 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and 
height.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king 
was  to  make  the  walls  larger — probably  extend 
them  round  some  outlying  parts  of  the  city — and 
strengthen  them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation 
of  Josephus,  viii.  2,  §1).     but  on  the  completion 


»  In  the  N.  T.  "  the  city  of  Uavid  "  means  Beth- 
lehem. 

y  According  to  Josephus  he  also  carried  off  the 
arms  which  David  had  taken  from  the  king  of  Zobah  ; 
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of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  large  towers  along  them 
(ix.  15,  and  Jos.  Atit.  viii.  6,  §1).  Another 
work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  repair  or  fortifica- 
tion of  Jlillo,  whatever  that  strange  term  may 
signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  the  works  at 
Jlillo  and  the  city  of  David  —  it  is  uncertiiin 
whether  the  latter  consisted  of  stopping  breaches 
(as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the  fortress 
(the  Vulg.  and  othersj — that  Jeroboam  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  27).  Another 
was  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian  queen — of  the  situa- 
tion of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  not  in  the 
city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24,  with  the  addition 
in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  But  there  must  have  been 
much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  "  all 
that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem  " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  6) — the  vast  Harem  for  his  700 
wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  establish- 
ment—  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  various 
religions  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1400  chariots  and  12,0u0  riding  horses.  Out- 
side the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
monarchy  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7), 
and  which  have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the 
"  Mount  of  Oti'ence." 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  fiom  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  7,  §4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  from 
the  region  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
he  had  a  special  resident  officer. 

As  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity ;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were 
of  pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare 
woods,  curious  animals  were  accumulated  in  the 
greatest  profusion ;  where  silver  was  no  more 
valued  than  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered 
too  mean  a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the 
royal  purposes — such  a  city,  governed  by  such 
a  faineant  prince  as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting 
a  prey  for  the  suiTounding  kings.  He  had  only 
been  on  the  throne  four  years  (cir.  970  B.C.)  before 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an 
enormous  host,  took  the  fortified  places  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital.  Jerusalem  was  crowded 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  lealm  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  (2  Chr.  xii.  5),  but  Rehoboam  did  not 
attempt  resistance.  He  opened  his  gates  apparently 
on  a  promise  from  Shishak  that  he  would  not 
pillage  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §3).  However  the 
])romise  was  not  kept,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  palace  were  carried  off,  and  special  mention  is 

made  of  the  golden  bucklers  (pO),  which  were  hung 

by  Solomon  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(1  K.  xiv.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  9 ;  comp.  1  K.  x.  17).^ 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  ot 
Asa  (grandson  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zerah  the 
Cushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §1),  probably  incited  by  the  success  of  Shishak, 
invaded  the  country  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 


but  these  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did 
service  at  the  proclamation  of  king  Joash.  [Aems, 
yUelcl,  p.  112  0.] 
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lowers  (2  Clir.  xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  roml  tlirough 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
tind  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faithful  and 
more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been.  He  did  not 
remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem,  but  went  forth 
and  met  the  enemy  at  JIareshah,  and  repulsed  him 
with  great  slaughter  (cir.  94-0).  The  consequence 
of  this  victory  was  a  great  reformation  extending 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  most  demonstrative 
at  Jerusalem.  A  vast  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Judali  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon,  even  of  Ephraim 

and  Manasseh  —  now"  strangers"  (DHi)  —  was 

gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Enoi'mous  sacrifices  were 
otfered  ;  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  seized  the  crowded 
city,  and  amidst  the  clamour  of  trumpets  and 
shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah  were  ex- 
changed, and  threats  of  instant  death  denounced 
on  all  who  should  Ibrsake  His  service.  The  altar 
of  Jehovah  in  fiont  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
which  had  fallen  ii;to  decay,  was  rebuilt ;  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother — the  mysterious 
Asherah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  her  gi-andmother  —  was  torn  down, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  tlie 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  spoil  taken  by  Abijah  from 
Ephraim,  and  by  Asa  himself  from  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  XV.  8-19;  1  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pro- 
sperity lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  liad  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Benhadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of 
Kimmon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,  3  ;  1  K.  xv.  18).  Asa 
was  bm-ied  in  a  tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"  new  court "  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clue  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment 
of  courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-1 1). 

Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram  was  a  prince  of  a 
dilierent  temper.  He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a 
massacre  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  Instigated  no  doubt  by  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  he  reintroduced  the  profligate  licentious  worship 
of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11), 
and  built  a  temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  17  ; 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §4).  Though  a  man  of 
great  vigour  and  courage  he  was  overcome  by  an 
invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  which  were 
now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it 
of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his  sous 
but  one.     This  was  the  fourth  siege.     Two  years 
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'  The  horse-grate  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion 
with  Kidron  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40).  Possibly  the 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  pate  Susan  {Siis  =  horse) 
of  tlie  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  outer  wall  (Lightfoot,  Frosp.  of  Temple,  iii.). 

"  From  the  expression  in  xxiv.  25,  "  sons  of  Je- 
hoiada,"  we  are  pei-haps  warranted  in  believing  that 
Zechariah's  brethren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.     The  LXX.  and  Viilg.   have  the  word   in 


after  it  the  king  died,  universally  detested,  and  so 
stiong  was  the  feeling  against  him  tliat  he  was 
denied  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
but  was  buried  without  ceiemony  in  a  private  tomb 
on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  During  her 
sway  the  worship  of  Baal  was  prevalent  and  that 
of  Jehovah  proportionately  depressed.  The  Temple 
was  not  only  suffered  to  go  without  repair,  but 
was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  and 
its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash, 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned,  and 
the  confederacy  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  with  the 
chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
true  line.  The  king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §3)  between  the  Temple 
and  Olivet,  through  the  horse  gate.^  The  temple 
of  Baal  was  demolished ;  his  altars  and  images 
destroyed,  his  priests  put  to  death,  and  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  was  once  more  the  national  religion. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  three  and  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  that  through  the  personal  interference 
of  the  king  the  ravages  of  the  Baal  worshippers 
were  repaired  (2  K.  xii.  G-16),  and  the  necessary 
vessels  and  utensils  furnished  for  the  service  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  14.  But  see  2  K.  xii.  13; 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §2).  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah 
soon  expired.  The  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  burial 
of  the  good  priest  in  the  royal  tombs,  among  the 
kings,  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  ■  before  a 
general  relapse  into  idolatry  took  place,  and  his 
son  Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his  family"  in  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple  for  piotesting. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself 
of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer  prize  of 
Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a  timely 
oH'ering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and  the  royal 
palace  (2  K.  xii.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  8,  §4),  but  not  before  an  action  had  been 
fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  Israelites 
was  routed  by  a  vei-y  inferior  force  of  Syrians,  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  principal  people 
and  of  a  vast  booty.  Nor  was  this  all.  These 
reverses  so  distressed  the  king  as  to  bring  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  seiwants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Jlount  Zion, 
though,  like  Jehoram,  denied  a  resting  place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  danger 
to  the  city  was  however  only  postponed.  Amaziah 
began  his  reign  (B.C.  837)  with  a  promise  of  good  ; 
his  llrst  act  showed  that  while  he  knew  how  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  could  also 
restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 

the  singular  number,  "  son  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syr.  and  Arabic  and  the  Targum  all  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  in 
Jerome's  Qii.  Ilrhr.  It  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziah 
in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  his  father  (2  K.  xiv.  6  ; 
2  Chr.  XXV.  4).  The  case  of  N'aboth  is  a  parallel. 
[See  Elijah,  p.  .529  n]. 
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the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  success  came  dete- 
rioration. He  returned  fi'om  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at  Petra,  with  fresh 
idols  to  add  to  those  which  alre;i.dy  defiled  Jeru- 
salem—the images  of  the  children  of  Seir,  or 
of  the  Amalekites  (Josephus),  which  were  erected 
and  worshipped  by  the  king.  His  next  act  was  a 
challenge  to  Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  and  now  the 
dangei  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazaei  was  ac- 
tually encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at  Beth- 
shemesh  of  Judah,  at  the  opening  of  the  hills,  about 
12  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended  in  a  total 
rout.  Aniiiziah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to  death 
before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Temple— still  in  the  charge  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
David — -and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
laged, and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  400  cubits  in  length  "  fiom  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash  drove 
ill  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  citv.''  This  must  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
and  probably'  at  the  present  north-west  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt  at 
that  spot,  afterwards  the  favourite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in 
t'ie  fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good":  prince  (Joseph,  h,  10,  §3),  very  warlike, 
and  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foieign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  portion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
at  the  corner  gate;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin — as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
\'alley  of  Hinnom,^  a  spot  called  the  "turning" 
(see  Keh.  iii.  19,  20,  24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
and  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
machines,  then  expressly  invented  for  shooting  stones 
and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this  reign 
happened  the  great  ea'-thquake,  which,  although  un- 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §4),  and  alluded  to 
by  the  Piophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see  Stanley,  S.  4'  P. 
184,  125).  A  serious  breach  was  made  in  the 
1'emple  itself,  and  below  the  city  a  large  fragment 
wa.s  detached  fiom  the  hill«  at  En-rogel,  and  rolling 
down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the  king's  gardens 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  K'e- 
dron,  and  rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of 
Olivet.  After  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  he  left  the 
sacred  precincts,  in  which  the  palace  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  situated,  and  resided  in  the 
hospital  or  lazar-house  till  his  death.'  He  was 
buried  on  Ziou,  with  the  kings  (2  K.  xv.  7)  ;  not 


''  This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (ix.  9,  §9).  If  it 
really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a  flatter  road  than  that  which  at  present 
■would  be  the  direct  road  from  Ain-Shems.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  have  become 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2  K.  xiv.  20,  that  the  royal  esta- 
blishment could  not  at  that  time  boast  of  one. 

°  The  story  of  his  leprosy  at  any  rate  shows  his 
zeal  for  Jehovah. 

<*  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9.     The  word  rendered  "the  valley" 
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in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  in  a  garden  or  field  at- 
tached to  the  spot.  » 

Jotham  (cir.  7.56)  inherited  his  father's  sagacity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfare. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently  a  gate  commu- 
nicating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20) — and  also 
porticoes  leading  to  the  same  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §2).  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel — probably  on  the  south 
of  Jloiiah  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired 
the  w:dls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated,  and 
strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong  towers 
(Jos.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (B.C.  740) 
the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to  gather. 
They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his  successor ; 
Kezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined 
their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi.  5). 
The  fortifications  of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled 
the  city  to  hold  out  during  a  siege  of  great  length 
(eV!  TToAvu  xp^^o^i  Jos.).  During  its  progress 
Rezin  made  an  expedition  against  the  distant  town 
of  Elath  on  the  Ked  Sea,  fi-om  which  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  xvi. 
6  ;  Ant.  ix.  12,  §1).  [Ahaz.]  Finding  on  his 
retuiTi  that  the  place  still  held  out,  Kezin  ravaged 
Judaea  and  returned  to  Damascus  with  a  multitude 
of  captives,  leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahaz,  thinking  himself  a  match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  ojiened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tie- 
mendous  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  tlie  aljle  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  leturned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  captives, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  from  the  Ben- 
jamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.).  Ahaz 
himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of 
the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  The 
captives  and  the  spoil  were  however  sent  back  by 
the  people  of  Samaria — a  fact  which,  as  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need  here  only  be 
referred  to,  because  from  the  nan-ative  we  learn  that 
the  nearest  or  most  convenient  route  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was,  not,  as  now,  along 
the  plateau  of  the  countrv,  but  by  the  depths  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  through  Jericho  (2  K.  xvi.  5; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15 ;   Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §2). 

To  oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglath  Pileser 
with  presents  of  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  [Ant.  ix.  12,  §3). 
This  Tiglath  Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Kezin.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  probably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,?  and  gave  him  the  further  pre- 
sents. To  Collect  these  he  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands    on    part   of  the  permanent   works    of  the 


is  N''iin,  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  the  West 
;ind  South  of  the  town,  as  ^HJ  is  for  that  on  the  East. 

'  This  will  be  the  so-called  Mount  of  E\-il  Counsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Jloriah,  according  as  En-rogel  is  taken 
to  be  the  "Wellof  Joab"  or  the  "Fount  of  the  Virgin." 

f  niL"Dnn  n''3.  The  interpretation  given  above 
is  that  uf  Kiiiichi,  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 
Berthcau.  Keil  (on  2  K.  xv.  5)  and  Hcngstenberu-, 
however,  contend  for  a  diflfereut  meaning. 

K  This  follows  from  the  words  of  2  K.  xviii.  7. 
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Temple — the    original    constructions   of  Solomon, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  bold  enough 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.     He  cut  off  the  richly- 
chased  panels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  "sea" 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  ou  a  pedestal 
of  stone,  and  removed  the  "  cover  for  the  sabbath," 
and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the  kings  were 
accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18). 
Whether   the   application    to    Assj'ria    relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From   one    passage   it   would   seem   that   Tiglatli 
Pileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20).     At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.     A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  profane   fashion 
of  one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy  the 
place  and  perform   the  functions   of  the  original 
altar   of  Solomon,   now   removed   to   a  less    pro- 
minent position   (see  2  K.  xvi.   12-15,  with    the 
expl.  of  Keil) ;  the  very  sanctuary  itself  (P^^H)  and 
tjh'pn)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 
or 'other  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  16).     Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.   xxiii.  11).     Altars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  aud  stars  were  erected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (ibid.  12).     Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  thence,  aud  either  transferred  to  the 
service   of  the  idols   (2  Chr.  xxix.  19)  or  cut  up 
and  re-manufactured  ;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary 
were  extinguished "^  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  wor- 
shippers (xxviii.  24),  and  their  ofierings  seized  for 
the  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §3).    The  famous  sun-dial 
was  erected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple.' 
VV^hen  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wondoful  that 
a  meaner   fate   was   awaided    him    than    that    of 
even  the  leprous  Uzziah.      He  was  excluded  not 
only  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Zion,  and  was  bmied  "  in  the  city — in  Je- 
rusalem." J     The  very  first  act  of  Hezekiah    (B.C. 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;   and  see  36,  "suddenly").     The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited  ;    the  Temple 
freed  from   its  impurities   both  actual  and   cere- 
monial ;  the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.     The  full 
musical  ser-i-ice   of  the  Temple   was   re-organised, 
with   the   instraments    and    the   hymns   ordained 
by    David   and   Asaph  ;    and  after  a   solemn   sin- 
otl'ering    for    the     late    transgi'essions    had    been 
ori'ered    in  the   presence  of  the  king  and  princes, 
the   public   were   allowed   to  testify  their   acqui- 
escence in  the  change  by  bringing  their  own  thank- 
oflerings  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1-36).     This  was  done  on 
the  17th  of  the  first  month  of  his  reign.     The  re- 
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gular  time  for  celebrating  the  Passover  was  there- 
fore gone  by.  But  there  was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10, 
11)  which  allowed  the  feast  to  be  postponed  for  a 
month  on  special  occasions,  and  of  this  law  Heze- 
kiah took  advantage,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  his  people  a  national  testimony  to 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  His  laws  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  king  a  vast  multitude,  not  only  from  his 
own  dominions,  but  from  the  northern  king- 
dom, even  from  the  remote  Asher  and  Zebulun, 
assembled  at  the  capital.  Their  first  act  was  to 
uproot  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatiy  of  the 
preceding  and  former  reigns.  High-places,  altars, 
the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal  and 
Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen-  serpent  of  Moses 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  ^ 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  14;  2  K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the 
feast  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  con- 
course dispersed.  The  permanent  service  of  the 
Temple  was  next  thoroughly  organised,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  officiating  ministers  arranged,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
2-21).  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
corations of  the  Temple  were  renewed,  and  the  gold 
or  other  precious  plating  ™  which  had  been  removed 
by  former  kings,  je-applied  to  the  doors  and  pillars 
(2  K.  xviii.  16). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city:  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  ajipear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  dependent — aud 
the  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, cir.  711  B.C.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him.  The 
Assyrian  anny  had  been  for  some  time  in  Phoenicia 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Philistia  (Kawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  therefore  had  warning  of 
his  approach.  The  delay  was  taken  advantage  ot 
to  prepare  for  the  siege.  As  before,  Hezekiah  made 
the  movement  a  national  one.  A  gi-eat  concourse 
came  together.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem  were 
stopped — that  is,  their  outflow  was  prevented,  and 
the  water  diverted  undergi'ound  to  the  interior  of 
the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  spring  which  formed 
the  source  of  the  stream  of  the  Kedron,"  elsewhere 
called  the  "upper  springhead  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30 ;  A.  V.  most  incorrectly  "  water-course  "). 
It  was  led  down  by  a  subten-aneous  channel 
"  through  the  hai-d  rock "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30  ; 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into  the  vdley 
which  separated  the  Mount  Moriah  and  Zion  from 
the  Upper  Citv,  and  where  traces  of  its  presence 
appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  538).  This 
done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 


•"  In  the  old  Jewish  Calendar  the  18th  of  Ab  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  to  commemorate  the  putting  out  the 
western  light  of  the  great  candlestick  bj-  Ahaz. 

'  There  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  dial 
would  be  placed  in  a  sacred  precinct  ;  but  may  wc 
not  infer,  from  comparing  2  K.  xx.  4  with  9,  that 
it  was  in  the  "  middle  court,"  and  that  the  sight 
of  it  there  as  he  passed  through  had  suggested  to 
Isaiah  the  "  sign"  which  was  to  accompany  the 
king's  recovery  ? 

J  Such  is  the  express  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
27.  The  book  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  formula. 
Joscphus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 


■'  And  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  account  of 
Josiah's  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  11,  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz's  intrusions  survived  even  the  zeal  of-  Hezekiah. 

"^  The  word  "  gold"  is  supplied  by  our  translators  : 
hut  the  word  "overlaid"  (HSV)  shows  that  some 
metallic  coating  is  intended.      ' 

"  The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  here  of  the  word 
Nachal,  which  is  unifoi-mly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  as  Ge  is  to  that  west  and  south.  There 
are  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  (Will, 
of  Tyre,  viii.  7,  quoted  by  Robinson,  i.  346  note). 
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secoud  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Is.  xxii.  10).  The 
water  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  "  lower  pool,"  or 
the  "  old  jjool,"  was  diverted  to  a  new  tank  iu  the 
city  between  the  two  walls"  (Is.  xxii.  11).  Nor 
was  this  all :  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  life  and  death  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  "  Millo ;"  Is.  xxii. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He  also 
organised  the  people,  and  officered  them,  gatheied 
them  together  in  the  open  place  at  the  gate,  and  in- 
spired them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah  (xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  under  the  separate  heads  of  Senna- 
cherib and  Hezekiah.  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regularly  invested  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  encamped  there 
on  another  occasion  ;  that  the  generals — the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cup-beaier,  and  the  chief  Eunuch — held 
a  conversation  vnth  Hezekiah 's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walls,  most  probably  at  or  about  the  present 
Kasr  Jalud  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name 
of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp  "  was  still  attached  to  a  spot 
north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  either  of  this  or 
the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  12,  §2).  But  though  tmtaken — though  the  ci- 
tadel was  still  the  "  virgin-daughter  of  Zion" — yet 
Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Hezekiah 's 
treasures  had  to  be  emptied,  and  the  costly  ornaments 
he  had  added  to  the  Temple  were  stripped  off  to  make 
up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had  recovered  by 
the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  ambassadors 
fiom  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the  account  in  2  K. 
XX.  12  ;  and  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-29.  The  death  of 
this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed  a  national 
calamity,  and  so  it  was  considereJ,  He  was  bm'ied 
in  one  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  a 
vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to  join  in  the  wail- 
ings  at  the  funeral  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33). 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  (B.C.  696)  must  have  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagie  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
in  the  documents.  He  began  by  plunging  into 
all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather — restoring  all 
that  Hezekiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating  the 
Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  offensive  idola- 
tries than  those  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9  ;  2  K.  xxi. 
2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he  was  stopped 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  army,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  canied  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  for  some  tiitie.  The  rest  of  his  long  reign 
was  occupied  in  attempting  to  remedy  his  foimer 
misdoings,  and  in  the  repair  and  conservation  of  the 
city  (Josh.  Ant.  x.  3,  §2).  He  built  a  fiesh  wall 
to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  fish-gate,"  i.  e.  apparently  along  tne 
east  side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the 
upper  and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also 
continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun  by 
Jotham  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  stnic- 


°  The  reservoir  between  the  Jaffa  gate  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  now  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Hezekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  alluded 
to  above.  If  an  ancient  construction  it  Is  probably 
ihe  Almond  Pool  of  Josephus.  (For  the  reasons,  see 
Williams,  Holy  City,  35-8,  488.) 

P  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king's  solemn  cove- 
nant iu  the  Temple,  i.  e.  after  tlie  completion  of  the 
jcpairs.     But,  on  the  other  hcind,  there  arc  the  dates 
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ture  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was  buried 
in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to  his 
palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred  his  son 
Amon  after  his  violent  death,  following  an  unevent- 
ful but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
21-25;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639)  was  marked  by  a 
more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of 
Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (r2th  of  his 
reign — 2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  P  (2  K.  xxviii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  canied  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron — which  seems  to  have  served  almost 
the  purpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  were 
scattered  on  the  gi-aves  that  they  might  be  eftectu- 
ally  defiled,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which  Solomon 
had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign  wives.  Not 
one  of  these  was  spared  ;  they  were  all  annihilated, 
and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the  places  where  they 
had  stood.  These  things  occupied  six  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  the  first  month  of  the  18th 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  1 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  23), 
a  solemn  passover  was  held,  emphatically  recorded 
to  have  been  the  greatest  since  the  time  of  Samuel 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  it  was  at  once  followed  by  a  thorough  re- 
novation of  the  fabric  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8  ;  2  K.  xxii.  3). 
The  cost  was  met  by  ofl'erings  collected  at  the  doors 
(2  K.  xxii.  4),  and  also  throughout  the  country 
fJos.  Ant.  X.  4,  §1),  not  only  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, but  also  of  Ephraim  and  the  other  northern 
tribes  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  re- 
pairs that  the  book  of  the  Law  was  found ;  and 
shortly  after  all  the  people  were  convened  to  Jeni- 
salem  to  hear  it  read,  and  to  renew  the  national 
covenant  with  Jehovah.'^  The  mention  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14) 
introduces  us  to  the  lower  city  imder  the  name  of 

"  the    Mishneh "    (n_3^Sn,    A.    V.    "  college," 

"school,"  or  "second  part").'  The  name  also 
survives  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah,  a  prophet  of 
this  reign  (i.  10),  who  seems  to  recognize  "the 
fish-gate,"  and  "  the  lower  city,"  and  "  the  hills," 
as  the  three  main  di^^sious  of  the  city. 

Josiah 's  death  took  place  at  a  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  "his  own  sepulchre"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathere"  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  24),  probably  that  already  tenanted  by  Ma- 
nasseh and  Amon.     (See  1  Esd.  i.  31.) 


given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  1,19,  which  fix  the 
Passover  to  the  14th  of  the  1st  month  of  his  18th  year, 
too  early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  was  begun 
in  the  same  year  to  have  preceded  it. 

1  This  narrative  has  some  interesting  corre- 
spondences with  that  of  Joash's  coronation  (2  K.  xi.). 
Amongst  these  is  the  singular  expression  the  king 
stood  "  on  the  pillar."  In  the  present  case  Josephus 
understands  this  as  an  oiHcial  spot — e?rl  toO  p^^aros. 

^  Sec  Kcil  on  2  K.  xxii.  14. 
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Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  lite,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
muL-h  siiflering.  Before  Jehoahaz  (B.C.  G(.)8)  had 
been  reigning  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king  found 
oiiportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,'  fiom  Riblah 
where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  sufficient  to 
depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother 
EliaJiim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy  fine 
from  the  city  and  countiy,  which  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance by  the  new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted  by 
taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  S5). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim — such  was  the 
new  name  which  at  Necho's  order  Eliakim  had  as- 
simied — .Jerusalem  was  visited  by  IS'ebacliadnezzar, 
with  the  pjabyloniau  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice.'  A  siege  there  must 
have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  how  severe  was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
lounding  country,  from  the  fact  that  the  very  Be- 
douins were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "  the  fear 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  of  the  Syrians"  (Jer.  xxxv. 
II).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Temple  was  entered, 
since  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  some  of  the  vessels 
therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity (ib.  6).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  we 
discern  the  country  harassed  and  pillaged  by  maraud- 
ing bauds  fi-om  the  eiist  of  Jordan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
(B.C.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun  be- 
fore the  teiTible  arm.y  of  Babylon  re-appeared  before 
the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 
xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiachin's  disposition  appears  to 
have  made  him  shrink  from  inflicting  on  the  city 
the  hoiTors  of  a  long  siege  {B.  J.  vi.  2,  §1),  and 
he  therefore  surrendeied  in  the  third  month  of  his 
reign.  The  treasui-es  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were 
pillaged,  certain  golden  articles  of  vSolomon's  original 
establishment,  which  had  escaped  the  plunder  and 
desecrations  of  the  previous  reigns,  weie  cut  up 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out 
of  the  Temple  cai-ried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  first 
deportation  that  we  hear  of  from  the  city  now  took 
place.  The  king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother, 
with  their  eunuchs  and  whole  establishment,  the 
princes,  7000  warriors,  and  1000  aitificers — in  all 
10,000  souls,  were  carried  off  to  Babylon  (ibid. 
14-16).  The  uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in 
his  stead,  by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  solemn 
oath  ("by  God")  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13; 
Ezek.  x^ni.  13,  14,  18).  "Had  he  been  content  to 
remain  quiet  under  the  rule  of  Babylon,  the  city 
might  have  stood  many  years  longer;  but  he  was 
not.  He  appears  to  have  been  tempted  with  the 
chance  of  relief  afforded  by  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  assistance 
(Ezek.    xvii.    15).      Upon    this    Nebuchadnezzar 

*  This  event  would  surely  be  more  emphatieally  re- 
lated in  the  Bible,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Cadytis  which 
Necho  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  destroyed 
after  the  battle  at  Megiddo.  The  Bible  records  pass 
over  in  total  silence,  or  notice  only  in  a  casual  way, 
events  which  occurred  close  to  the  Israelite  territory, 
when  those  events  do  not  affect  the  Israelites  them- 
selve-<;  instance  the  29-years'  siege  of  Ashdod  by 
Psammetichus,  Necho's  predecessor  ;  the  destruction 
of  Gezer  by  a  former  Pharaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  &c. 
But  when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned 
with  more  or  less  detail.  The  question  of  Cadytis  is  dis- 
cussed by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  ^pro(^o?!<s, 
ii.  246,  note  ;  also  by  Kenrick,  Anc.  Egypt,  il.  406. 
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marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
10th  month"  (is.c.  588),  and  at  once  began  a  re- 
gular siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which  on  the  usual  Assyrian  plan,"  mis- 
siles were  clischarged  into  the  town,  and  the  walls 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24,  xxxiii.  4,  hi.  4;  Ezek.  xxi.  22);  Jos.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §1).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  11),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  re-opened  (ibid.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (B.C.  586), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being 
just  a  year  :md  a  half  from  the  first  investment,  the 
city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the  mean- 
time retired  from  Jerusalem  to  lublah  to  watch  the 
more  important  siege  of  Tyre,  then  in  the  last  year 
of  its  progress.  The  besieged  seem  to  have  sutiered 
severely  both  from  hunger  and  disease  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24),  but  chiefly  from  the  former  (2  K.  xxv.  3  ;  Jer. 
lii.  6  ;  Lam.  v.  10).  But  they  would  perhaps  have 
held  out  longer  had  not  a  bi-each  in  the  wall  been 
efl'ected  on  the  day  named.  It  was  at  midnight 
(Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  in  the  pitchy 
darkness''  characteristic  of  an  eastern  town,  aud 
nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews  of  what  had 
happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army  entered  the 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  the  middle 
court  ^  (Jer.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2).  Then 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  collecting  his 
remaining  warriors,  they  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  near  the  present 
Bah  el-Mugharibek,  crossed  the  Kedron  above  the 
royal  gardens  and  made  their  way  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chal- 
deans by  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit  was 
made :  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his 
people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  and 
leserved  for  a  miserable  fate  at  Kiblah.  Meantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  hoiTors  of 
as.sault  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old 
and  young,  prince  and  peasant ;  the  women  violated 
in  Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4  ;  v.  11,  12). . 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K. 
xxv.  8),  Nebuzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty  ;  and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  important  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down  and 
left  as  heaps  of  disorderetl  rubbish  on  the  ground 
(Neh.  iv.  2).     The  spoil  of  the  city  cousisteii  appa- 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  .Jeremiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  sources.  For  one  view  see 
Jehoiakim.  For  an  opposite  one  see  Kawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  509-514. 

"  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  §4),  this  date 
was  the  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  records  to 
support  this. 

•  For  the  sieges  see  Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  366,  &c. 

y  The  moon  being  but  nine  days  old,  there  can  have 
been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  horn-. 

»  This  was  the  regular  Assyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  siege  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  375). 
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reiitly  of  little  more  than  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple.  A  few  small  vessels  in  gold  "  and  silver, 
and  some  other  things  in  brass  were  carried  away 
whole — the  fonner  under  the  especial  eye  of  Nebu- 
zaradan  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii. 
19).  But  the  larger  objects,  Solomon's  huge  brazen 
basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve  bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the 
two  magnificent  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy 
and  too  cumbrous  for  transport,  were  broken  up. 
The  pillars  were  almost  the  only  parts  of  Solomon's 
original  construction  which  had  not  been  mutilated 
b_v  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping 
monarch  or  other,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers 
ox'er  his  recollections  of  their  height,  their  size, 
and  their  ornaments — capitals,  wreathen  work,  and 
pomegranates,  "  all  of  brass." 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufferings  en- 
dui'ed  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and  thus 
the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few  and  un- 
important. The  high-priest,  and  four  other  officere 
of  the  Temple,  the  commanders  of  the  fighting  men, 
five  ^  people  of  the  court,  the  mustering  officer  of 
the  anny,  and  sixty  selected  private  persons,  were 
reserved  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  at  Kibiah. 
The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their  children  and 
establishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16;  comp.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§4),  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (ibid.  xl.  5),  were 
placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Jlizpah  under  the  charge 
of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  labouring  people 
left  to  can-y  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and  vine- 
dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
Tbodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  outskii-ts 
of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn  up  (Jer, 
xl.  7,  8).  [IsnMAEL,  6.]  The  remainder  of  the 
population — numbering,  with  the  72  abovenamed, 
832  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29),  were  marched  off  to  Baljy- 
lon.  About  two  months  after  this  Gedaliah  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the  few  people  of 
consideration  left  with  Jeremiah,  went  into  Egypt. 
Thus  the  land  was  practically  deserted  of  all  but 
the  very  poorest  class.  Even  these  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  quiet.  Five  years  afterwai'ds— the 
23rd  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign — the  insatiable  Ne- 
buzaradan, on  his  way  to  Eg}'pt  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§7),  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept  off  745 
more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
set  up  under  such  ftiir  auspices,  was  a  heap  of  black- 
ened rains. "^  The  spot,  howevei-,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
still  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes  fi'om  great 
distances,  who  brought  their  offerings — in  strange 
heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with  a  true  feel- 
ing— to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy  place  (Jer. 
xli.  5).     It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope   to   the 


*  Josephus  (x.  8,  §5)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
golden  table  of  shewbread  were  taken  now  ;  but  these 
were  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

''  Jeremiah  (lii.  25)  says  "seven." 

■^  The  e\-cnts  of  this  period  are  kept  in  memory  by 
the  .Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemora- 
tive fasts,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after 
the  occurrences  themselves.  These  are  : — the  10th 
Tebeth  (Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  Nebuchadnezzar;  the  10th  Ah  (July  29),  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently 
by  Titus;  theSrdTisri  (Sept.  1!)),  nuirder  of  (;<  daliab  ; 
9th  Tebeth,  when  Ezekicl  and  the   other  laiitivcs  at 
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people  in  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  anived  for 
tlieir  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing 
the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  B.C.  536. 
In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan  of 
Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  The  expedition  com- 
prised all  classes — the  royal  family,  priests,  Levites, 
inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to  various 
towns  and  families — and  numbered  42,360  ^  in  all. 
They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  for  the  ne- 
cessary outlay  ;  and — a  more  precious  burden  still — 
they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Temple  which  had 
been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were  now  destined 
again  to  find  a  home  at  Jenisalem  (Ezr.  v.  14,  vi.  5). 
A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
fonner  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Ezr.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
towards  the  east"  (1  Esd.  v.  47) ;  the  altar  was  set 
up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
commenced.^  Other  festivals  were  re-instituted, 
and  we  have  a  record  of  the  celebration  of  at  least 
one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &c.).  AiTaugements  were 
made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in 
the  2n  I  year  after  their  retuin  (B.C.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2nd  month  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun-- 
dation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidst  the  songs 
and  music  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (according  to 
the  old  rites  of  David),  the  tears  of  the  old  men 
and  the  shouts  of  the  young.  But  the  work  was 
destined  to  sutler  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs 
of  the  people  by  whom  Sam.aria  had  been  colonised, 
finding  that  the  Jews  refused  their  oflers  of  assist- 
ance (Ezr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in 
every  possible  way  ;  and  by  this  and  some  natural 
drawbacks — such  as  violent  stomis  of  wind  by 
which  some  of  the  work  had  been  blown  down 
(Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  consequent  failure  of 
crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both  animals  and 
men — the  work  was  protracted  through  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  Ahasuerus,  till 
the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  (Darius  I.)  to  the  throne 
of  Persia  (B.C.  522).  The  Samaritans  then  sent 
to  the  comt  at  Babylon  a  formal  memorial  (a 
measure  already  tiled  without  success  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign),  representing  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  restoration  of  the  city  would  be  its 
revolt  from  the  empire.  This  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  building  entirely  ceased  for  a  time.  In  the 
meantime  houses  of  some  pretension  began  to 
spring  up — "  ceiled  houses"  (Hag.  i.  4), — and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  builders  of  the  Temple  cooled 
(ibid.  9).  But  after  two  years  the  delay  became 
intolerable  to  the  leaders,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced at  all  hazards,  amidst  the  encouragoinents 
and  rebukes  of  the  two  prophets,  Zechariah  and 
Haggai,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  6th  month  of 
Darius'  2nd  year.  Another  attempt  at  interrup- 
tion was  made  by  the  I'ersian  governor  of  the  dis- 

Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  entrance  of  the  Chaldccs  into  the  city 
is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Tamuz  (July  8),  the 
day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titus.  The  modern 
dates  here  given  are  the  days  on  which  the  fasts  are 
kept  in  the  present  year,  1860. 

<•  Josephus  says  42,462. 

'  The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  also  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  this  time  (iii.  4  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4,  ijil)  ; 
but  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Neh.  viii.  17,  which 
states  that  it  was  first  celebrated  when  lizra  was  pre- 
sent (con;p.  13),  which  he  was  not  on  the  former 
occasion. 
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trict  west  of  the  Euphrates '  (Ezr.  v.  3),  but  the 
result  wa.s  only  a  conHrraation  by  Darius  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  his  predecessor  (vi.  6-13), 
and  an  order  to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The 
work  now  went  on  apace,  and  the  Temple  was 
finished  and  dedicated  s  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius 
(B.C.  516),  on  the  3rd  (or  23rd,  1  Esdr.  vii.  5) 
of  Adar — the  last  month,  and  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was  celebrated. 
The  new  Temple  was  60  cubits  less  in  altitude 
than  that  of  Solomon  (,Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §1)  ;  but 
its  dimensions  and  fonn- — of  which  there  are  only 
scanty  notices — will  be  best  considered  elsewhere. 
[Temple.]  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (Neh.  ii. 
12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now  passed  of 
which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra  arrived 
from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Piiests,  Levites, 
Nethiniras,  and  lay  people,  among  the  latter  some 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1777  persons 
(Ezr.  vii.  viii.),  and  with  valuable  offerings  from 
the  Persian  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylonia  (ib.  vii.  14, 
viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
year  and  reached  Jeiiisalem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th 
month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezra  at  once  set  himself  to  cowect  some  irregu- 
lai-ities  into  which  the  community  had  fallen.  The 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  Canaanite  nations.  The 
people  were  assembled  at  three  days'  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra — so  ui'gent  was  the  case — in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
in  the  open  space  in  fiont  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9 ;  1  Esdr.  l\.  6).  His 
exhortations  were  at  once  acceded  to,  a  form  of 
trespass-offering  was  arranged,  and  no  less  than 
17  priests,  10  Levites,  and  86  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  wives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes. 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  carry  out,  and 
was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year : 
but  the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (Neh. 
xiii.  23),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before 
the  Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.C.  445.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  3).  An-ived  there  he  kept 
his  intentions  quiet  for  three  da3's,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-16).  On  the  following  day  he  collected  the 
chief  people  and  proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them.  Priests, 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,'"  as  well  as  those  dwelling  on  the  spot,  all 
put  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.     And  not- 

'  mnj  liy  =  beyond  the  river,  but  by  our  trans- 
lators rendered  "  on  this  side,"  as  if  speaking  from 
Jerusalem.     (See  Ewald,  iv.  110  jiote.) 

s  Psalm  XXX.  by  its  title  purports  to  have  been 
used  on  this  occasion  (Ewald,  Sichter,  i.  210,  223). 
Ewald  also  suggests  that  Ps.  Ixvlii.  was  finally  used 
for  this  festival  (Gesch.  iv.  127  note). 

^  Among  these  we  find  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  (A.  V.  "plain"),  Bethzur,  near  Hebron, 
Gibeon,  Bethhoron,  perhaps  Samaria,  and  the  other 
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withstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanballat, 
the  niler  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one-half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  work  was  completed  in  52  dnys,  on  the 
25th  of  Elul.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  city  of 
David  or  Zion,  as  vvill  be  shown  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, where  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is  ex- 
amined in  detail  (Section  III.  p.  1027).  At  this  time 
the  city  must  have  presented  a  forlorn  appearance ; 
but  few  houses  were  built,  and  large  spaces  re- 
mained unoccupied,  or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  destructions  (Neh.  vii.  4).  In  this 
respect  it  was  not  unlike  much  of  the  modem  city. 
The  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh. 
xii.  27-43,  probably  took  place  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 
tain.' [Ezra,  p.  605  6].  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  government  of  Nehemiah,  especially  on  one 
interesting  occasion — the  anniversary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  first  return  of  Zerubbabel's  caravan  — 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  viii.  1).  He 
there  appears  as  the  venerable  and  venerated  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Moses, 
amongst  other  refonns  reinstituting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
originally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(v.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the 
ofl^ce  and  maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the 
province  (v.il4)  fi-om  his  own  private  resources 
(v.  15).  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  regulation 
and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of 
the  city  (vii.  3,  xi.  1,  .xiii.  15,  &c.)  and  Temple 
(x.  32,  39,  xii.  44) ;  abolished  the  excessive  rates 
of  usury  by  which  the  richer  citizens  had  giiev- 
ously  oppressed  the  poor  (v.  6-12; ;  kept  up  the 
genealogical  registers,  at  once  so  characteristic  of, 
and  important  to,  the  Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi., 
xii.);  and  in  various  other  ways  showed  himself 
an  able  and  active  govenior,  and  possessing  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Babylon  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  absence  was  more  than 
a  short  one,''  and  he  was  soon  again  at  his  post,  as 
vigilant  and  energetic  as  ever  (xiii.  7).  Of  his 
death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some 
concern  (xiii.  4,  28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
by  his  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorders,  unibrtimately 
the  only  occuiTchces  which  have  come  down  to  us 
during  the  next  epoch.  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently 
a  few  years  befbie  the  death  of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Neh.  xii.  22;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  the  other 
Joshua  (Jos.  ibid.).    Joshua  had  made  interest  with 


side  of  Jordan  (see  iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who 
lived  near  Sanballat  and  Tobiah) . 

'  The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  33) ;  but  so  as  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  person  of  the  same 
name. 

^  Prideaux  says  five  years  ;  but  his  reasons  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  would  apply  to  ten  as  well  as  to 
live. 
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the  general  of  the  Persian  army  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood :  the  two 
quaiTelled,  and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (B.C.  cir.  366)  :  a  horrible  occuiTence,  and 
even  aggi'avated  by  its  consequences  ;  for  the  Persian 
general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute  the 
sanctuary  [vaSs)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  certainly  less  unclean  than  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man — but  also  to  extort  a  tribute  of  50 
daiics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  next  seven  years  (Jos.  Ant.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh. 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §2). 
Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,"  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ajit.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
associated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  Avith  his 
brother  (Jos.  fier^x^^''  ''"0^  apx^^p^fwris),  and  to 
have  relinquished  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Sanballat.  The 
foreiam  maiTiages  against  which  Ezra  and  Xehe- 
miah  had  acted  so  energetically  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  refoiTning  party  against 
the  practice ;  but  either  it  had  obtained  a  fiiiner 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a  large  number  going  over 
with  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occuiTcd  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Darius's  army  at  the  Granicus, 
and  again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  besieged  Tyre, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  and 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegiance  had  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  B.C.  331  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October.  The  road  to 
Egypt  being  thus  secured  Alexander  had  leisure  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  liim.  This  he  did 
appai-ently  by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28- 
32  )  describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  "  Sapha" 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the  high  ridge  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view — and 


™  According  to  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
Sanballat's  daughter  was  "  son  of  Joiada ;"  but  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
ments of  Josephus,  follo^yed  in  the  text ;  and  the 
word  "  son  "  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  grandson," 
or  even  a  more  remote  descendant  (see,  e.  g.  Carmi, 
281  a). 

°  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  under  Ai.>:x- 
ANDER  (p.  43  J)  ;  see  also  High-Priest  (8116).  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which 
Alexander  entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God, 
was  not  the  vao:;,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  him- 
self after  the  murder  of  .Joshua,  but  the  iepof — tlie 
court  only  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  that  he  was  induced  to  put  off  his  shoes  before 
treading  the  sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being 
told  that  they  would  slip  on  the  polislicd  marble 
(Meg.  taanith,  in  Keland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  5). 
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that  a  full  one — of  the  city  and  Temple  is  pro- 
cured. The  resrdt  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year : 
a  piivilege  which  they  retained  for  long." 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jeinisalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  {^Ant.  xii.  1 ;  Apion,  i.  §22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagi-e,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which 
more  than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history 
— that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  be- 
cause the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath. 
Great  hardships  seem  to  have  been  expei'ieiiced  by 
the  Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a  large  number 
were  transported  to  Kgypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A  stormy  period  succeeded — that  of  the  sti-uggles 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former 
at  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  after  which  the  country  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
however  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 
Palestine,"  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Scanty  as  is  the  infoiTnation  we  possess  concerning 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  prosperity ; 
the  only  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an 
annual  tax  of  twentj  talents  of  silver  payable  by 
the  high-priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followal 
his  father  Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  B.C. 
300),  is  one  of  the  favom-ite  heroes  of  the  Jews. 
Under  his  care  the  sanctuary  (ya6s")  was  re- 
paired, and  some  foundations  of  great  depth  added 
i-ound  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  I.  1,  2).  The  large 
cistern  or  "  sea "  of  the  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitherto  would  -seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughh'  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brassP  (ibid.  3)  ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks  as 
those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ;  and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters  "^  (Otho,  Lex. 
Bab.  "  Messias  ").  Simon's  brother  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded him  as  high-priest  (B.C.  291),  and  Antigonus 
of  Socho  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim''  (Prideaux). 
The  disasters  presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive, 
at  least  in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the 
national  character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peace- 
ful intercouise  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285), 


°  Diod.  Sic.  xis  ;  Hecataeus  in  Jos.  Apion.  1.  22. 

P  So  the  A.  v.,  apparently  following  a  different 
text  from  either  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  which  state  that 
the  reservoir  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  is 
probably  corrupt. 

1  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
was  not,  as  formerly,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  but  got  off  alive  into  the  desert,  where  he 
■was  eaten  by  the  Saracens. 

'  Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  formed  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Antigonus 
was  tlie  first  of  the  Tanaim,  or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  v.hose  dicta  are  embodied  in  the  Mlshna. 
From  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigonus's  scholars,  is  said  to 
have  sprung  the  sect  of  the  Sadducces  (Prideaux,  ii. 
2  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  313).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Antigonus  is  th.e  first  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a 
Greek  name. 
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and  Euergetes  (b.c.  247).  It  was  Philadelphus, 
who,  acconling  to  the  story  prespn'ed  by  Josephus, 
had  the  ti-anslation  of  the  i^eptuagiiit '  made,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  sent  Avisteas  to  Jeru- 
salem dm-ing  the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also 
bestowed  on  the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting 
of  a  table  for  the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship, basins,  bowls,  phials,  &c.,  and  other 
articles  both  for  the  private  and  public  use  of 
the  priests  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §5 — 10,  15).  A 
description  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas  still  survives,'  which  supplies  a 
lively  picture  of  both  Temple  and  city.  The 
Temple  was  "•'  enclosed  with  three  walls  70  cubits 

high,    and   of  proportionate   thickness The 

spacious  courts  were  paved  with  marble,  and  be- 
neath them  lay  immense  resen-oirs  of  water,  which 
by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forth, 
and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 
The  citv  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  opposite  hill — the  modern  Zion.  The  main 
streets  appear  to  have  mn  north  and  south  ;  some 
"  along  the  brow  .  .  .  others  lower  down  but  pa- 
rallel, following  the  course  of  the  valley,  with  cross 
streets  connecting  them."  They  were  "  furnislied 
with  raised  pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 
by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid 
contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean. 
The  bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  city.  Thei'e  were  to  be  found  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  East,  and  other  articles  imported  from 
the  West  by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
which  served  as  its  commodious  harbour.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  among  these  Phoenician  impor- 
tations from  the  West  may  have  figured  the  dyes 
and  the  tin  of  the  remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  B.C.  276)  by  his 
uncle  Manasseh,  brother  to  Onias  I. ;  and  he  again 
(cir.  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just ;  but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
For  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  couit 
of  Egypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  226,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  aiTears  (Jos. 
Ard.  .xii.  4,  §1 :  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his 
second  childhood  {^Ant.  xii.  4,  §3),  was  easily 
prevailed  on  by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to 
return  with  the  commissioner  to  Alexandiia,  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  king. 
Joseph,  a  man  evidently  of  great  ability,"  not  only 
procured  the  remission  of  the  tax  in  question,"  but 
also  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative 
privilege  of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia — a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto  the 
family  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  most  powerful 
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'  The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  lon.n-er  believed  ;  but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
foundation  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  Law. 
In  5  Mace.  ii.  14,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a 
map  of  Egypt  upon  it. 

'  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Havercamp's 
Josephus,  and  in  Gallandii  Bibl.  Vet.  Pair.  ii.  805. 
An  extract  is  given  in  article  "  Jerusalem  "  {Diet,  of 


in  the  country  ;  but  Joseph  had  now  founded  one 
able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  contention  and 
rivalry  between  the  two — manifesting  itself  at  one 
time  in  enormous  bribes  to  the  court,  at  another 
in  fierce  qum'rels  at  home — at  last  led  to  the  intei- 
ference  of  the  chief  power  with  the  affairs  of  a  city, 
which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  governed,  might  never 
have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  fiom  him.  Antiochus 
partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Raphia,  south 
of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same  as  that 
of  Hannibal  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  ti  fly  to  Antioch.  Ptolemy 
shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  offered  sacrifice 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  would  have  entered 
the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
firmness  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  also  by  a 
supernatural  teiTor  which  struck  him  and  stretched 
him  pai'alyzed  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  (3  Mace, 
ii.  22).^  This  repulse  Ptolemy  never  forgave,  and 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  aimy,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  relief 
tVom  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree  affirming 
the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  from  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infractions  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3,  4). 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (Jos.  Ant.  sii.  4,  §10). 
Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  goveiiied  with  a 
firm  hand  ;  and.the  decree  of  the  late  king  was  so  far 
observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  sacrifices 
was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Mace.  iii.  1-3).  But  the 
city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes between  Hyrcanus,  the  Dlegitimate  son  of  Jo- 
seph the  collector,  and  his  elder  and  legitimate 
brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  their  lather.  The  liigh-priest,  Onias, 
after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have  taken  the  part 
of  Hyrcanus,  whose  wealth^after  the  suicide  of 
Hyrcanus  (about  B.C.  180) — he  secured  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.      The  office  of  governor 

Geogr.  ii.  25,  26). 

"  The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made  his 
fortune  is  told  in  Prideaux  (anno  226),  and  in  Mil- 
man's  Hint,  of  the  Jews  (ii.  34). 

'  At  least  we  hear  nothing  of  it  afterwards. 

7  The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  so  called, 
has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  heroes,  but  is  taken 
up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  consequences  to  the  Jews. 
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(irpotrraTTjs)  of  the  Temple  was  now  held  by 
one  Simon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcanus.  By  this 
man  Seleucus  was  induced  to  send  Heliodorus  to 
Jerusalem  to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyr- 
canus. How  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  money 
was  for  the  time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be 
seen  in  2  Mace.  iii.  24-30,  and  in  the  w.ell-known 
picture  of  Raffaelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleucus  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Svria  came  to  his  brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  first  act'  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high-priest — still  filled  by  the 
good  Ouias  HI. — to  Onias'  brother  Joshua  (2  Mace, 
iv.  7  ;  Ant.  .\ii.  5,  §1).  Greek  manners  had  made 
many  a  step  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high-priest 
was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further  progi'ess. 
His  first  act  was  to  Grecise  his  own  name,  and  to 
become  "  Jason ;"  his  next  to  set  up  a  gymna- 
sium— that  is  a  place  where  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  trained  naked — to  introduce  the  Greek 
dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek  appellations.  Now 
(1  Mace.  i.  13,  &c. ;  2  Mace.  iv.  9, 12)  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  an  attempt  to  etiace  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  Jew — again  to  "become  uncircum- 
cised."  The  priests  quickly  followed  the  example  of 
their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  14),  and  the  Temple  service 
was  neglected.  A  special  deputation  of  the  youth  of 
Jerusalem — "  Antiochians"  they  were  now  called — 
was  sent  with  offerings  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 
to  the  festival  of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jeru- 
salem was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the 
city  at  night  by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  Jason  and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay 
returned  ''  (2  Mace.  iv.  22)  And  now  the  treachery 
of  Jason  was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother 
Onias,  who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Jlene- 
laus,  in  his  turn  bought  the  high-priesthood  from 
Antiochus,  and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (2  Mace.  iv.  26),  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaus  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Mace.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  or  fi'om  his  having  friends  in  the  c\ij, 
lie  entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the 
citadel,  and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
Jason  seems  to  have  failed  to  .obtain  any  of  the 
valuables  of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Mace.  V.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults  reach- 
ing Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Egypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.' 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adlierents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbread,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1800  talents  out  of  tlie 
treasury.     These  things  occupied  three  days.     He 


y  This  visit  is  omitted  in  1  Mace.  Josephus  men- 
tions it,  but  says  that  it  was,  marked  by  a  prreat 
slaughter  of  the  Jewish  party  and  by  plunder  (Ant. 
xii.  5,  §3).  This  however  docs  not  agree  with  the 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2  Mace,  and 
followed  above. 
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then  quitted  for  Antioch,  carrying  off,  besides  his 
booty,  a  large  traiti  of  captives ;  and  leaving,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  a  Phiygian  named  Philip,  a  man 
of  a  more  savage  disposition  than  himself  (1  Mace.  i. 
20-24 _;  2  Maec.  v.  11-21;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §3; 
B.  J.  I.  1,  §1).  But  something  worse  was  reserved 
for  Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and  slavery, 
worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  presence  of  this 
monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah.  Nothing 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  Jews  was 
resolved  on,  and  in  two  years  (B.C.  168)  an  army 
was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into 
effect.  He  waited  till  the  sabbath,  and  then  for  the 
second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  the  people 
were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  Another  gi-eat 
slaughter  took  place,  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place — the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Mace.  i. 
33,  vii.  32),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 
as  being  on  an  eminence  adjoining^  the  North 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  it 
{Ant.  xii.  5,  §4).  This  hill  was  now  fortified  with 
a  very  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
gan-ison  gecured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenaeus 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  with  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Mace.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pig's-flesh  offered  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part 
in  these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision — was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many  no 
doubt  complied  {Ant.  xA.  5,  §4)  ;  but  many  also 
resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
almost  surpass  belief.  But  though  a  severe,  it  was 
a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its  rough  teach- 
ing the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  Blaccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it 
safe  to  venture  into  the  i  eccsses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. On  ascending  the  Mount  Moriah,  and  entering 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met  their  eyes, 
which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had  been  the 
desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  triumph  of  the 
idolaters  ;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood  there  with 
its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in  ashes,  the 
priests'  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they  reached  the 
inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself  open  and 
empty — yet  the  place  had  been  so  long  disused  that 
the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  vegetation,  "  the 


of  1  Mace,  2  Maec,  and  Josephus. 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
sions concerning  this  citadel  ;  but  Josephus  expressly 
uses  the  word  eire'icctTo  (Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  and  says  it 
was  on  an  eminence  in  the  lower  city,  i.  e.  the 
Eastern  hill,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Western 


There  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  accounts  I  hill  or  upper  city. 
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shrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  a  forest."  The 
precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  polluted  altar 
put  aside,  a  new  one  constnicted,  and  the  holy 
ves.<els  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  desecration — the  2jth  of  tlie 
month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  B.C.  165,  the  Temple 
was  dedicated  with  a  feast  whicli  lasted  for  eight 
days.i'  i^fiQY  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple  '•' 
was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Mace.  iv.  60),  and 
it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (comp.  vi. 
26,  61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (iv.  61). 
The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Judas  on  entering  the 
Temple  had  been  to  detach  a  party  to  watch  them, 
and  two  years  later  (B.C.  163)  so  frequent  had 
their  sallies  and  annoyances  become— particularly 
an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the  wor- 
shippers within  the  Temple  inclosure''  (I  Mace.  vi. 
18)— that  Judas  collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and 
began  a  siege  with  banks  and  engines.  In  the  mean- 
time Antiochus  had  died  (B.C.  164),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  youth.  The 
ganison  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by 
Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
who  brought  an  anny  from  Antioch  and  at- 
tacked Bethzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the 
siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against 
the  intruder  (1  Mace.  vi.  32  ;  Jos.  ^wf.  xii.  9,  §4). 
Antiochus's  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias, 
Antiochus's  general — and  later,  Antiochus  himself 
— followed  him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  com- 
menced an  active  siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  aie 
not  informed,  but  the  provisions  of  the  besieged 
were  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  famine  had 
driven  many  to  make  their  escape  (54),  when 
news  of  an  insurrection  elsewhere  induced  Lysias 
to  advise  Antiochus  to  offer  tenns  to  Judas  (vi. 
55-58).  The  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him, 
were  liberty  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  and 
immunity  to  their  persons  and  their  fortress.  On 
inspection,  however,  Antiochus  found  the  place  so 
strong  that  he  refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
agi-eement,  and  before  he  left,  the  walls  were  pulled 
down  (vi.  62  ;  Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  Judas  apparently 
remained  in  Jerusalem  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
During  this  time  Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  been 
killed  and  the  throne  seized  by  Demetrius  (B.C. 
162),  and  the  new  king  had  dispatched  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus,  the  then  high-priest  —  a  man  of 
Grecian  principles — with  a  large  force,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Judas  was  again  within  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  which  in  the  interval  he  must  have  re- 
built. He  could  not  be  tempted  forth,  but  sixty 
of  the  Assideans  were  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Syrians,  who  then  moved  off,  first  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  finally  back  to  Antioch 
(1  Mace.  vii.  1-25;  Ant.  xii.  10,  §1-3).  Deme- 
trius then  sent  another  anny  under  Nicanor,  but 
with  no  better  success.  An  action  was  fought  at 
Caphar-salama,  an  unknown  place  not  far  from 
the   city.      Judas    was   victorious,    and    Nicanor 
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escxped  and  took  refuge  in  tlie  Acra  at  Jerusalem. 
Shortly  after  Nicancn-  came  down  from  the  fortress 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted 
the  priests  (1  Mace.  vii.  33, 4  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  31-33). 
He  also  caused  the  death  of  Kazis,  one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,  a  man  greatly  esteemed,  who  killed 
himself  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than 
fall  into  his  hands  (2  Mace.  xiv.  37-46 j.  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
probably  not  far  from  Bamleh,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor's  head  and  right 
ami  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  tlie  hand  and 
aiTn  on  a  conspicuous  spot  facing  the  Temple 
(2  Mace.  XV.  30-35),  where  their  memory  was 
perhaps  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate 
Nicanor,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court 
(Reland,  Antiq.  i.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After 
it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §3),  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifica- 
tions, furnished  it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there 
the  children  of  the  chief  people  of  Judaea  as  hos- 
tages for  their  good  behaviour  (1  Mace.  ix.  50-53). 
In  the  second  month  (May)  of  160  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  v.'ith  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  imd  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the  pro- 
phets "  (1  Mace,  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these  altera- 
tions was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly  been  com- 
menced before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 

Bacchides  now  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a  period  of 
seven  yeai's.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Macca- 
bees resided  there ;  part  of  the  •time  they  were 
at  Michmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  the 
time  fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Beth-basi  in  the 
Jordan-valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the 
Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  (^Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still 
held  the  hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of 
the  community  (1  Mace.  x.  6).  In  the  year  153 
Alexander  Balas,  the  real  or  pietended  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais, 
Demetrius  sent  a  communication  to  Jonathan  with 
the  view  of  keeping  him  attached  to  his  cause 
(1  Mace.  X.  1,  &c.  ;  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §1).  Upon  this 
Jonathan  moved  up  to  Jerusaleni,  rescued  the 
hostages  fi-om  the  Acra,  and  began  to  repair  the 
city. "  The  destnictions  of  the  last  few  years  were 
remedied,  the  walls  round  Mount  Zion  particularly 
being  rebuilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  as  a 
resjutar  fortification  (x.  11).  From  this  time  for- 
ward Jonathan  received  pri-i-ileges  and  professions  of 
confidence  from  both  sides.  First,  Alexander  autho- 
rized him  to  assume  the  ofiice  of  high-priest,  which 
had  not  been  filled  up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus 
(comp.  Ant.  xx.  10,  §1).  This  he  took  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 53, 


t  This  feast  is  alluded  to  in  Jolin  x.  22.     Chisleu  |  places,"  ayCaaiia..    The  meaning  probably  is  the  entire 

enclosure.    Josephus  [Ant.  xii.  7,  7)  says  "  the  city." 

d  <ruy/cAetoi'T6S  tov  'lupnTTjA.  kvkAw  tCiv  ayiiov.  The 
A.  V.  "  shut  up  the  Israelites  round  about  the  sanc- 
tuary," does  not  here  give  the  sense,  which  seems  to 
be  as  above. 

3  T 


was  the  mid-winter  month.     The  feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation falls  this  year — 1S60 — on  the  9th  Dec. 

■^  In  1  Mace.  iv.  GO  it  is  said  that  they  builded  up 
"  Jlount  Sion ;"  but  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,  26, 
the  word   used   is    "  sanctuai-y,"   or   rather   "  holy 
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and  at  the  same  time  collected  soldiers  and  ammu- 
nition (1  Mace.  X.  21).  Ne.'it,  Demetrius,  amongst 
other  immunities  granted  to  the  country,  recognized 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs  as  again  "  holy  and 
free,"  relinquished  all  right  to  the  Acra  —  which 
was  hencelbrward  to  be  subject  to  the  high-priest 
(x.  31,  3'2),  endowed  the  Temple  with  the  revenues 
of  Ptolemais,  and  also  with  15,000  shekels  of  silver 
charged  in  other  places,  and  ordered  not  only  the 
payment  of  the  same  sum,  in  regard  to  former 
years,  but  the  release  of  an  annual  tax  of  5000 
shekels  hitherto  exacted  from  the  priests.  Lastly, 
he  authorized  the  repairs  of  the  holy  place,  and  the 
building  and  fortifying  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  charged  to  the  royal  accounts,  and  gave  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all  persons,  even  mere 
debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the  Temple  or  in  its  pre- 
cincts (1  Mace.  X.  31,  32,  39-45). 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trius, in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan  from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants  till 
the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  pro- 
gress during  fully  two  years.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  progi-ess  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  Acra  could  get  into  the  city  or  the 
country,  and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as 
hitherto  was  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  Jonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  roiuid 
the  base  of  the  citadel-hill,  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication both  with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the 
coiuitry  on  the  east  (xii.  36;  comp.  xiii.  49),  and 
thus  completing  the  circle  of  investment,  of  which 
the  Temple  wall  formed  the  south  and  remaining 
side.  At  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was 
repaired  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  east 
side,  towards  the  valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean- 
time Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon 
succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest 
(xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the  Acra  proved 
successful,  but  three  years  still  elapsed  before  this 
enormously  strong  place  could  be  reduced,  and  at 
last  the  garrison  capitulated  only  from  famine 
fxiii.  49  ;  comp.  21).  Simon  entered  it  on  the 
23rd  of  the  2nd  month  B.C.  142.  The  fortress 
was  then  entirely  demolished,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced 
below  the  height  of  tlie  Temple  hill  beside  it. 
The  last  operation  occupied  three  years  (Ant.  xiii. 
6.  §7).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah  was  probably 
filled  up  at  this  time  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §1).  A  fort 
was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  directly  to 
command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here  Simon 
and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii.  52). 
This  was  the  Baris— so  called  after  the  Hebrew 
word  Birah — which,  under  the  name  of  Antonia, 
became  subsequently  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
city.  Simon's  other  achievements,  and  his  alliance 
with  the  Pvomans,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  We  hear  of  no  further  occuiTences  at  Jeru- 
salem during  his  life  except  the  placing  of  two  brass 
tablets,  commemorating  his  exploits  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary  (xiv.  27,  48).  In 
135  Simon  was  murdered  at  Dok  near  Jericho,  and 
then  all  was  again  confusion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §4).  The  people  were  favourable  to  him, 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  murderer,  when  he 
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attempted  to  enter  (Jos.  Ant  xiii.  7,  §4;  B.  J.  i. 
2,  §3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest.  Shortly 
after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  ot  Syria,  brought 
an  aiTny  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged  and  buiiit 
the  country,  and  attacked  JerusjJem.  To  invest 
the  city,  and  cut  oft'  all  chance  of  escape,  it  was 
encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven  camps.  The  active 
operations  of  the  siege  were  can-ied  on  as  usual 
at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  comes  up 
to  the  walls.  Here  a  hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  from  which 
projectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a  double 
ditch,  broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the 
besieged  were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and  thus  a  temporary  breach 
effected  (5  Mace.  sxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  city,  but 
from  this  a  seasonable  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  Hyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  turned  out  of 
the  city  all  the  infirm  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a  mode- 
ration which  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the  Pious," 
agreed  to  a  truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  substituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
3000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  §3;  xiii.  8,  §4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5). 
After  Aatiochus's  departure  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace.  xxi. 
18) ;  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  en- 
larged the  Baris  or  fortress  adjoining  the  north-west 
wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  used  for  his  own  re- 
sidence and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred  vestments 
worn  as  high-priest  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  adminis- 
tering the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace, 
xxiii.  3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3).  The  gieat  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  promi- 
nence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a  Maccabee, 
had  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  former  friends  (see  the  story 
in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §5  ;  5  Mace.  xxv.  7-11  ;  Mil- 
man,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honour  (^jii^. 
xiii.  10,  §7.)  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
l)ut  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  "  monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,"  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb  ; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned.     [High-priest,  p.  813.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (B.C.  107)  by  his  son 
Aristobulus.*     Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 


®  The  adoption  of  Greek  names  by  tbe  family  of  the 
Maccabees,  originally  the  great  opponents  of  every- 
thing Greek,  shows  how  much  and  how  unconsciously 
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priest ;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title  as 
well  as  the  power  of  a  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§1 ;  5  Mace,  x.wii.  1).  Aristobulus  resided  in  the 
Baris  {Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2).  A  passage,  dark  and  sub- 
tenaueous  (Z?.  /.  i.  3,  §3),  led  from  the  Baris  to 
the  Temple ;  one  part  of  this  passage  was  called 
"  Strato's  tower,"  and  here  Antigonus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.'  Aristo- 
bulus died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan- 
neas  (b.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  ware  at  a  distance  from  Jerasalem,  re- 
turning thither  however  in  the  intervals  {Ant.  xiii. 
12,  §3,  ad  Jin. ^.  About  the  year  95  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an  alarm- 
ing explosion.  Like  his  father,  Alexander  belonged 
to  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had  never  forgiven 
Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them,  and  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  as  the  king  was  officiating,  they  in- 
vited the  people  to  pelt  him  with  the  citrons  which 
they  carried  in  the  feast  (Jos.  Aiit.  xiii.  13,  §5: 
comp.  10,  §5  ;  Picland,  Ant.  iv.  5,  §9).  Alexander 
retaliated,  and  sis  thousand  persons  were  at  that 
time  killed  by  his  orders.  But  the  dissensions  lasted 
for  six  years,  and  no  fewer  than  50,000  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 ;  5  Mace, 
xxix.  2).  These  severities  made  him  extremely  un- 
popular with  both  parties,  and  led  to  their  inviting 
the  aid  of  Demetrius  Euchaerus  king  of  Syria, 
against  him.  The  actions  between  them  were 
fought  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  city 
did  not  escape  a  share  in  the  horrors  of  war  ;  for 
when,  after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  had  their  wives  and  children  butchered 
before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines 
feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene  {Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2).  Such  an  iron  sway  a.s  this  was  enough  to 
crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander  reigned  till  the 
year  79  without  further  disturbances.  He  died 
while  besieging  a  fortress  called  Ragaba,  somewhere 
beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated  as  having  at 
the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the  people,  erected  a 
wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and  tlie  sanctuaiy 
{uaos),  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the  priests'  court, 
to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was  ministering  s 
{Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5).  The  "  monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander" was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It  stood  some- 
where near,  but  outside,  the  north  w;dl  of  the 
Temj)le  {B.  J.  v.  7,  §3),  probably  not  far  from  the 
situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings  (see  section 
ni.  p.  1031).  In  spite  of  opposition  the  Pharisees 
were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  party  in  Jera- 
salem, and  Alexander  had  therefore  befoie  his  death 
instructed  his  queen,  Alexandia — whom  he  left  to 
succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit  hei-self  to 
them.  She  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
though  the  feuds  between  the  two  great  parties 
continued  at  their  height,  yet  the  government, 
being  supported  by  the  strongest,  was  always 
secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 
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whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  Before 
Alexandra's  death  she  had  imprisoned  the  famil}"-  of 
Aristobulus  in  the  Baris  {B.  J.  i.  5,  §4).  There 
too  Hyrcanus  took  refuge  during  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquished  his  opponents 
who  were  collected  in  thj Temple  (Ant.  xiv.  1,  §2). 
Josephus  here  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis,'' 
and  as  being  above  the  Temple  {liwep  rov  Upov). 
After  the  reconciliation  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  {ra  ^acriXeia).  This  can  hardly 
be  other  than  the  "  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,"  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  history  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §11  ;  B.  J.  ii. 
IG,  §3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situ- 
ated west  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extreme  highest 
point  of  the  upper  city  (the  modern  Zion)  imme- 
diately facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which 
led  from  the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarrelled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  scene  ;  the 
siege  is  interi-upted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scauras,  one  of  Pompey's  lieute- 
nants, to  whom  Ai-istobulus  paid  400  talents  for 
the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Shortly  after 
Pompey  himself  anived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  person  {Ant.  xiv.  3,  §2), 
and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself  to 
Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Pompey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Jerasalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pey sent  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place ;  but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on  this 
i  threw  the  king  into  chains  and  advanced  on  Jeru- 
salem. HjTcanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The  Temple 
on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4,  §3). 
[  They  cut  oft'  the  biidges  and  ciiuseways  which  con- 
'  nected  the  Temjile  with  the  town  on  the  west  and 
!  north,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  Pom- 
pey put  a  earrison  into  the  palace  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  into  other  positions  in  the  upper  city,  and  for- 
tified the  houses  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  The  north 
side  was  the  most  practicable,  and  there  he  com- 
menced his  .attack.  But  even  there  the  hill  was 
entrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch  in  addition  to  the 
very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was  defended  by  lofty 
tovv-ers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple  {A7it.  xiv.  4,  §2  ; 
B.  J.  i.  7,  §1). 

Pompey  appeal's  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 


the  Jews  were    now  departing  from   their   ancient        e  .losephus's  words  are  not  verj-  clear  : — SpvifiaKrov 
standards.  ^vkivov  irepl  toi/  /Sco/abv  xal  toi-  vaw  ^aAAo/ixei-o?  fie'xpt 

'  For  the  story  of  his  death,  and  the  accomplish-    rov  6piyKov.  eis  ov  /jlovoi^  itriv  tois  Upivair  elaUvai. 
mcnt  of  the  prediction  that  he  should  die  in  Strato's  ''       ^  He  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  <iipovpiov  (Ant. 
Tower  — i.  e.  Caesarea — compare  the  well-known  story  I  xiii.  16,  §5  ;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §4),  which  he  commonly  uses 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  Jerusalem,  ».  r.  the  Jeru-  |  for  smaller  fortresses, 
salem  Chan.hcr  at  Westminster. 
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liis  force  ou  the  high  gTound  west  of  the  city  (Jos. 
B.  J.  Y,  12,  §2),  but  he  himself  commanded  in 
person  at  the  north.  The  first  efibrts  of  his  soldiers 
were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch  '  and  the  valley, 
and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which  to  place 
the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  These  had 
in  the  meantime  been  sent  for  fiom  Tp-e,  and  as 
soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently  raised  the  ba- 
listae  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones  over  the 
wall  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Temple ;  and 
lofty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to  discharge 
arrows  and  other  missiles.  But  these  operations 
were  not  carried  on  without  great  difficulty,  for  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged  with  slingers,  who 
most  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey,  however,  remarked  that  on  the 
seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  desisted  fi'om  fight- 
ing {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2  ;  Strab.  svi.  p.  763),  and  this 
attbrded  the  Romans  a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  mo\'ing  the  engines  and 
towers  nearer  the  walls,  filling  up  the  trenches, 
adding  to  the  banks,  and  in  other  ways  making 
good  the  damage  of  the  past  six  days  without  the 
slightest  molestation.  In  fact  Josephus  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  but  for  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, the  necessary  works  never  could  have  been 
completed.  In  the  Temple  itself,  however  fierce 
the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nials, down  to  the  minutest  detail,  were  never  inter- 
rupted, and  the  priests  pursued  their  duties  unde- 
terred, even  when  men  were  struck  down  near  them 
by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  besiegers.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  the  besiegers  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering-rams  could  be 
worked,  and  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of 
the  towei's,  thi'ough  which  the  Romans  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.  Many  Jews  were 
killed  by  their  countrymen  of  Hyrcanus's  party 
who  had  entered  with  the  Romans ;  some  in  their 
confusion  set  fire  to  the  houses  which  abutted  on  a 
portion  of  the  Temple  walls,  and  perished  in  tlie 
flames,  while  others  threw  themselves  over  the  pre- 
cipices {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  The  whole  number  slain 
is  reported  by  Josephus  at  12,000  [^Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  Dui-ing  the  assault  the  priests  maintained  the 
same  calm  demeanour  which  they  had  displayed 
during  the  siege,  and  were  actually  slain  at  their 
duties  while  pouring  their  drink-otterings  and  burn- 
ing their  incense  {B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  account  of  this  siege  the  Baris 
is  not  once  mentioned ;  the  attack  was  on  the 
Temple  alone,  instead  of  on  the  fortress,  as  in 
Titus's  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this  time  it 
was  a  small  and  unimpoi-taut  adjimct  to  the  main 
fortifications  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profanation  {B.JA.l, 
§6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  gi-eat  golden 
vessels — the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick, 
the  censers,  and  other  articles  proper  to  that  place. 
But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders,  on  passing 
beyond  the  sanctuary,  and  exploring  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to  find  in  the  adytum 
neither  image  nor  shrine.    It  evidently  caused  much 


'  The  size  of  the  ditch  is  griven  by  Strabo  as  60  feet 
deep  and  250  wide  (xvi.  p.  763). 

''  See  the  reasons  urged  by  Prideaux,  nd  Inc. 
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remark  ("  inde  vulgatum  "),  and  was  the  one  fact 
regarding  the  Temple  which  the  historian  thought 
worthy  of  preservation — "  nulla  intus  deum  effigie  ; 
vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arcana"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9). 
Pompey's  conduct  on  this  occasion  does  him  gi'eat 
credit.  He  left  the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his 
view — even  the  spices  and  the  money  in  the  trea- 
sury— untouched,  and  his  examination  over,  he 
ordered  the  Temple  to  be  cleansed  and  purified 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  daily  worship 
to  be  resumed.  Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his 
high-priesthood,  but  without  the  title  of  king  {Ant. 
XX.  lO) ;  a  tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city,  the  walls 
were  entirely  demolished  {Kwraa-n-acrai  ....  to 
reixv  TravTa,  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  763),  and  Pompey 
took  his  departure  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
Aristobulus,  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters.  The  Temple  was  taken  in  the 
year  63,  in  the  3rd  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a 
great  fast  (^Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3)  ;  probably  that  for 
Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month. 

During  the  next  few  years  nothing  occuri'ed  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  under  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (B.C.  54)  the  rapacious  Crassus 
visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and  plun- 
dered it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey  had 
spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or  about 
2,000,000?.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggi-avated 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
should  be  spared  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem, acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  ]\Iithridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Caesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnaich  {Ant.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
prccui-atorship  of  Judaea  (^Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  (Ant.  xiv. 
10,  §4).  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Antipater's  son  Herod  in  Jei-usa- 
lem,  when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  probably  "^  25), 
he  characteristically  overawed  the  assembled  San- 
hedrim. In  43  Antipater  was  murdered  in  the 
palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus,  who  was  very 
soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod  (A)it.  xiv.  11, 
§4,  6).  The  tumults  and  revolts  consequent  on 
these  murders  kept  Jerusalem  in  commotion  for  some 
time  (B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a  more  serious  danger 
was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the  younger  and  now 
the  only  sur^^ving  son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  country  supported  by  a  Parthian 
aiTny.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the  district  about 
Carinel  and  Joppa  '  flocked  to  him,  and  he  instantly 
made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out  that  his  only  object 
was  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion  to  the  Temple  (5  Mace. 

'  At  that  time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Crusades, 
called  the  Woodland  or  the  Forest  country  {ApvfioC, 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §3). 
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xlix.  5).  So  sudden  was  his  approach,  that  he  got 
into  the  city  and  reached  the  pah^ce  in  the  upper 
market-place — the  modern  Zion — without  resist- 
ance. Here  however  he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and 
Phasaelus  (Herod's  brotlier)  with  a  strong  party 
of  soldiers.  A  fight  ensued,  which  ended  in  Anti- 
gonus  beuig  driven  over  the  bridge  into  the  Temple, 
where  he  was  constantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by 
Hyicanus  and  Phasaelus  from  the  city.  Penti.'cost 
an'ived,  and  the  city,  and  the  suburbs  between  it 
and  the  Temple,  were  ciowded  Avith  peasants  and 
others  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod 
too  arrived,  and  with  a  small  party  had  taken 
charge  of  the  palace.  Phasaelus  kept  the  wall. 
Antigouus'  people  seem  (though  the  account  is 
very  obscure)  to  have  got  out  through  the  Baris 
into  the  part  north  of  the  Temple.  Here  Herod  and 
Phasaelus  attjicked,  dispereed,  and  cut  them  up. 
Pacorus,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside 
the  walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus, 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  me- 
diate. The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and  H}Tcanus 
wore  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the 
Paiihians  got  possession  of  the  place.  Antigonus 
was  made  king,  and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  supphant 
before  him,  the  new  king — with  all  the  wrongs 
which  his  father  and  himself  had  sutiered  full  in 
his  mind — bit  otf  the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  again  taking 
the  ihigh-priesthood.  Phasaelus  killed  himself  in 
prison.     Herod  alone  escaped  (Ant.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (B.C.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  months  Herod  retm-ned  from  Rome  king 
of  Judaea,  and-  in  the  beginning  of  39  appeared  be- 
fore Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  liomans,  commanded 
by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city  (B.  J.  i.  1 5,  §5).  Other  occurrences,  how- 
ever, called  him  away  from  the  siege  at  this  time, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  occupied  else- 
where. In  the  mean  time  Antigonus  held  the  city, 
and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  allies.  In  37  Herod 
appeared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead  body  Anti- 
gonus had  shamefully  mutilated  (7?.  /.  i.  17,  §2). 
He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  fi'om  Jericho,  and, 
like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and  made  his 
attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  The 
general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also  very 
much  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except  that 
there  were  now  two  walls  north  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  the  driving  of  mines  was  a  great  feature  in  the 
siege  operations  {B.  J.  i.  18,  §1  ;  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2). 
The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by  the  same 
reckless  courage  as  before ;  and  although  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  the  services  of  the  Temple  were 
canied  on  with  such  minute  regularity  as  when  they 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Pompey,  yet  we  may 
infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  hottest  of 
the  operations,  the  besieged  desired  a  short  timce 
in  which  to  bring  in  animals  for  sacrifice  [Ant. 
xiv.  16,  §'2).  In  one  respect — the  factions  which 
raged  among  the  besieged  = —  this  siege  somewhat 
foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  his  marriage 

■"  These  periods  probably  date  from  the  return  of 
Herod  with  Sosius,  and  the  resumption  of  more  active 
hostilities. 

"  True  he  was  one  of  the  same  race  who  at  a  former 
sack  of  Ji.rusalem  had  cried  "  Down  with  it,  down 
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at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  was 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  with 
a  force  of  from  50,0U0  to  60,000  men,  and  the 
siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  (Ant.  xiv.  16j. 

The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in  forty 
days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more."  Then  the 
outer  couit  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city — 
lying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zion — was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  tne  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  communicated  therewith  by 
the  bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to 
have  arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  *«  have 
occupied  in  all  five  months  {B.  J.  i.  Ig,  j-2  ;  see 
also  Ant.  xiv.  1 6,  §2).  At  last,  losing  patience, 
Herod  allowed  the  place  to  be  stoi-med  ;  and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated at  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations." 
Herod  and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the 
Temple,  he  himself  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  standing  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Baris  had  remained 
impregnable :  there  Antigonus  had  taken  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in 
an  abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It 
was  granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later 
at  the  order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asmo- 
nean  party  was  still  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,"  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were 
spared,  was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  next  consideration.  Hyrcanus  re- 
turned from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege ;  but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not 
incapacitated  him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  popular  family. 
Herod  therefore  bestowed  the  office  (B.C.  36)  on  one 
Ananel,  a  former  adherent  of  his  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  (Ant.  XV.  3,  §1),  a  man  without  interest  or 
influence  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §■!). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  tlirough  the  machi- 
nations of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Herod's  wife 
JMariamne,  who  prevailed  on  liim  to  appoint  her 
son  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  But  the 
)'oung  Asmonean  was  too  waimly  received  by  tiie 
people  (B.  J.  i.  22,  §2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him 
to  remain.  Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  flrst  feast 
before  he  was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then 
Ananel  resumed  the  office  (Ant.  xv.  3,  §3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
yeais  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be 
treated  of  here.  A  general  sketch  of  the  events 
of  Herod's  life  will  be  found  under  his  name,  and 
other  oppoi-tunities  will  occur  for  noticing  them. 
Moreover,  a  great  part  of  these  occurrences  have  no 
special  connexion  with  Jerusalem,  and  thei'efoie  have 
no  place  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  of  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  the  city. 

with  it  even  to  the  ground !"     But  times  had  altered 
since  then. 

°  These  two  were  Ilillel  and  Shauunai,  renowned 
in  the  Jewish  literature  as  the  founders  of  the  two 
great  rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
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In  many  respects  this  period  was  a  repetition 
of  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  more  prudent, 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stern  resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before  ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical welfare  of  the  people  when  tliese  obnoxious 
intrusions  were  in  question.? 

In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra, who,  having  accompanied  Antony  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  now  retiu'ning  to  Egypt  through 
her  estites  at  Jericho  (^Ant.  xv.  4,  §'2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  {Ant.  XV.  5,  §2)  or,  according  to 
another  account  {B.  J.  i.  19,  §3),  20,000  persons 
were  killed  by  the  fall  of  buildings,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jerusalem 
was  very  severe ;  but  it  was  calmed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  80  years 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but  really  to 
remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean  race, 
who,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in  Herod's 
absence  from  his  kingdom, might  have  been  dangerous 
to  him.  He  appeals  to  have  resided  at  Jerusalem 
since  his  return  ;  and  his  accusation  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Ant.  xv.  6,  §1-3). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Ale.xandreion,  in 
which  ohe  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again ;  and  in  Herod's  absence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  began  to  plot  for  possession  of  the 
Baris,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The 
same  year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband 
of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  and  of  several  other 
persons  of  distinction  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  of  "  counter- 
balancing by  a  strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews."  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a  tjieatre  "^ 
at  Jerusalem  [Ajit.  xv.  8,  §1).  Of  its  situation 
no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any  imiica- 
tions  yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented  with 
the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octavius,  and  with 
trophies  of  arms  conquered  in  the  wars  of  Herod. 
Quinquennial    games   in    honour   of  Caesar    were 


''  The  principles  and  results  of  the  whole  of  this 
later  period  are  ably  sununed  up  in  Merivale's  Mo- 
mans,  iii.,  chap.  2fl. 

1  The  amphitheatre  "  in  the  plain  "  mentioned  in 
this  passag-e  is  comnWnly  supposed  to  have  been  also 
at  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  City  uf  Great  King,  174,  and 
others)  ;  but  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  The 
word  tre&iov  is  generally  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  was  an  amphi- 
theatre   (//.   J.   i.    SS,    §8).      From   another  passage 
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instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  but  theii  wrath  was  special  Iv 
excited  by  the  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  believed  to  contain  figtu-es  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundless,  they  remained  discontented.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  alive,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  while  his  would  be 
assassins  endured  torments  and  death  with  the 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the 
old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned  the 
eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining 
the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed 
the  communication  between  the  south  part  of  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §.5  ;  comp.  xx. 
8,  §11,  and  B.  J.  ii.  16,  §3).  This  palace  was  not 
yet  so  magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it 
was  already  most  richly  furnished  (xv.  9,  §2). 
Herod  had  now  also  completed  the  improvements 
of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccabaeus — which 
he  had  enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense, 
and  named  Antonia — after  his  fiiend  Mfirk  Antony.' 
A  description  of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Temple,  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herod,  it  formed  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  that. 
See  section  III.  p.  1023. 

The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. A  long  drought,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  famine,  and  its  usual 
consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence  {Ant.xv.  9,  §1). 
Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  politic 
course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  corn,  sacrificing  for 
the  purchase  the  costly  decorations  of  his  palace 
and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was  thus  able  to 
make  regular  distribution  of  corn  and  clothing,  on 
an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year's 
crop  (Ant.  xv.  9,  §2).  The  result  of  this  was  to 
remove  to  a  great  degree  the  animosity  occasioned 
by  his  proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife, 
the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to  make 
way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law  (Ant.  xv.  9, 
§3).  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  mai- 
riage  that  he  built  a  new  and  extensive  palace^  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  upper  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §4),  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in 
which,  as  memorials  of  his  connexion  with  Caesar 
and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment — stiperior  in  size  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple — was  named  after  each 


[B.  ,T.  i.  21,  8)  it  appears  there  was  one  at  Caesarea. 
Still  the  Ttthiov  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  B.  J.  ii. 
1,§3.), 

.''  The  name  was  probably  not  bestowed  later  than 
D.c.  31  or  ;!3 — the  date  of  Herod's  closest  relations  with 
Antony  :  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  alterations 
to  the  fortress  had  been  at  least  7  or  8  years  in  progress. 
The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans  continued  to  be 
known  as  "the  royal  palace,"  to  /Sao-iAcioi/  [Ant.  xx. 
H,  §11). 
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{Ant.  ibid.;  B.J.  i.  21,  §1).  This  palace  was 
very  strongly  fortified ;  it  communicated  with  the 
three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected  shortly  after, 
and  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  fortress  {tSiov 
(ppovptov,  B.  J.  V.  5,  §8),  of  the  upper  city.  A 
road  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates — naturally 
the  northern — in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 
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About  this  time  occuiTed — if  it  occurred  at  all, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaiix,  Anno 
134) — Herod's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plunder  the 
sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the  treasures 
left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  afiiair  of  the 

Golden  Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 

closure  {Ant.  xv.  14,  §5).     But  all  Herod's  works  !  like  that,  important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 


in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  magni- 
ficence. He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
proliably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  Passover.  At  first  it  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  he  had  begun 
hi  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and  the  consequent 
risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple.     This 


Maccabeean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on  the 
Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence  of 
such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden 
eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which 
Judaea  was  now  a  province,  over  the  enti-ance  to 
the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscribed  the  name   of  Agi-ippa   on   the  gate 


he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the  necessaiy  |  (5.  /.  i.  21,  §8).  As  a  breach  of  the  2nd  corn- 
preparations  before  pulling  down  any  part  of  the  i  mandment — not  as  a  badge  of  dependence — this  had 
existing  buildings.  Two  years  appear  to  have  been  !  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
occupied  in  these  preparations — among  which  Jose-  !  of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  dis- 
phus  mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  priests  i  ciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's 
and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and  carpenters — and  |  death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open 
then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §2).  Both  .^anctuary  '  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people, 
and  Cloisters — the  latter  double  in  extent  and  far  j  Being  taken  before  Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their 
larger  and  loftier  than  before— were  built  from  the  j  conduct  and  were  burnt  alive.  The  high-priest 
very  foundations  {B.  J.  i.  21,  §1 ;  Ant.  xv.  11,  \  Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took  his  place. 
§3).  [Temple.]  The  holy  house  itself  {ya6sy,  1  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when 
t.  e.  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and  Holy  of  Holies —  |  Herod  died,  in  the  year  4  B.C.  of  the  common  chro- 
was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (xv.  11,  §6).  |  nology  (Dionysian  era),  but  re;illy  a  few  months 
Its  completion  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  inau-  [  after  the  birth  of  Christ  (see  p.  1072). 
gui-ation,  B.C.  16,  was  celebiated  by  lavish  sacri-  ,  The  government  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Je- 
fices  and  a  gi'eat  feast.  Immediately  after  this  He-  !  nisalem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
rod  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  fetch  home  his  two  ,  to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobidus — with  whom  he  i  his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  in  the  spring  of   adtkessing  the  people  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 


15  {Ant.  xvi.  1,  §2).  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
favourite  of  Augustus.  Agi'ippa  was  well  received 
by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  propitiated 
by  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  by  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  {Ant.  xvi.  2,  §1).  Herod  left 
again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join  Agrippa  in  the 
Black  Sea.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
of  the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled 
at  Jerusalem — for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — and 
remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the  annual  tax  (xv.  2, 
§4).  Another  journey  was  followed  by  a  similar 
assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  which  time  Herod  an- 
nounced Antipater  as  his  immediate  successor  (xvi. 
4,  §6  ;  B.  J.  i.  23,  §4). 

About  B.C.  9 — eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment— the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were 
finished  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  and  the  bridge  between 


— a  display  of  confidence  and  moderation,  strongly 
in  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  the  late  king.  It 
produced  an  instant  effect  on  the  excited  minds  of 
the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the  failure  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chastisement  it  had 
brought  upon  them ;  and  Archelaus  was  besieged 
with  clamours  for  the  liberation  of  the  niunerous 
persons  imprisoned  by  the  late  king,  and  for  remis- 
sion of  the  taxes.  As  the  people  collected  for  the 
evening  sacrifice  the  matter  became  more  seiious, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  public  demonstration,  of 
lamentation  for  the  two  martyrs,  Judas  and  Mat- 
thias, and  indignation  against  the  intruded  high- 
priest.  So  loud  and  shrill  were  the  cries  of  lament 
that  they  were  heard  over  the  whole  city.  Arche- 
laus meanwhile  temporised  and  promised  redress 
when  his  government  should  be  confirmed  by 
Rome.     The  Passover  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 


the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city — demolished  [  city  was  fast  filling  with  the  multitudes  of  rastics 
by  Pompey — was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that  \  and  of  pilgrims  (eK  t5)s  inrepopias),  who  crowded 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur-  to  the  great  Feast  {B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  9, 
vive  (see  the  woodcut,  p.  1019).  At  this  time  §3).  these  strangers  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in  '  find  admittance  into  the  houses,  pitched  their  tents 
another  part  of  the  city,  viz.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  !  {robs  avrSQi  4ffK-nvo}K6Tas)  on  the  open  ground 
north-west  comer,  contiguous  to  the  palace,  where  ,  around  the  Temple   (Ant.  ibid.)     Meanwhile  the 


three  towers  of  great  size  and  magnificence  were 
erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork  at  a 
small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was  called 
Psephinus  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  3,  4),  the  three  former 
were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends — Phasaelus, 
after  his  brother — and  Mariamne,  after  his  queen 
(Ant.  xvi.  5,  2  ;  5.  /.  v.  4,  3).  For  their  positions 
see  section  III.  p.  1021.    Phasaelus  appears  to  have 


tumult  in  the  Temple  itself  was  maintained  and 
increased  daily ;  a  multitude  of  fanatics  never  left 
the  courts,  but  continued  there,  incessantly  clamour- 
ing and  imprecating. 

Longer  delay  in  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness ;  a  small  party 
of  soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  (B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 

He  de- 


been  erected  first  of  the  three  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §2),  j  what  his  father  would  have  done  at  firet 
though  it  cannot  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of  I  spatched  the  whole  ganison,  horse  and  foot,  the  foot- 
Phasaelus's  death,  as  that  took   place  some  years  j  soldiers  by  way  of  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 

the   horse-soldiers   by 


before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod's  hands. 


detour   roimd   the   level 
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giound  north  of  the  town,  to  sui-prise  the  pilgi-ims 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Jloriah,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  succour  of  the  fanatics  in  the  Temple. 
The  movement  succeeded :  oOOO  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concourse  dispersed  over  the  country. 

During  Archelaus'  absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of 
the  pi-ovince,  and  the  tumults^ostensibly  on  the 
occasion  of  some  exactions  of  Sabinus,  but  doubtless 
with  the  same  real  ground  as  before — were  renewed 
with  worse  results.  At  the  next  feast,  Pentecost, 
the  throng  of  strangers  was  enoiTnous.  They  formed 
regular  encampments  round  the  Temple,  and  on  the 
western  hill  of  the  upper  city,  and  besieged  Sabinus 
and  his  legion,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  the  An- 
tonia.'  At  last  the  Romans  made  a  sally  and  cut  their 
way  into  the  Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate, 
a  great  many  Jews  were  killed,  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court  burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury 
plundered  of  immense  sums.  But  no  reverses  could 
quell  th.e  fury  of  the  insurgents,  and  matters  were 
not  appeased  till  Varus,  the  prefect  of  the  province, 
arrived  from  the  north  with  a  large  force  and  dis- 
pei'sod  the  strangers.     On  this  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  3  b.C.  Archelaus  returned  from  Rome 
ethnarch  of  the  southern  province.  He  immediately 
displaced  Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high- 
l)riest  after  the  atlair  of  the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazai-'s 
brother  Eleazar  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  only 
event  affecting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded  in  the  10 
years  between  the  return  of  Archelaus  and  his  sum- 
mary departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.D.  6). 

Judaea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinaiy  Roman 
province;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §1).  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
wlio  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  immedi- 
ately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Quirinus  (the 
Cyrenios  of  the  N.  T.)— now  for  the  second  time 
prefect  of  Syria — was  charged  with  the  unpopular 
measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assessment  oi'  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judaea.  Notwithstanding  the  riots  which 
took  place  elsewhere,  at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment 
was  allowed  to  proceed  without  resistance,  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  again 
high-priest  for  a  short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  governoi'  had  been  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  state  vestments  of  the  high-priest,  worn 
on  the  three  Festivals  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Since  the  building  of  the  Baris  by  the  Maccabees 
these  robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a  custom 
continued  since  its  reconstruction  by  Herod.  But 
henceforward  they  were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in 
an  underground  stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of 
the  priests,  and  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Seven  days  before  use  they  were  brought 
out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  chamber  after  the 
ceremony  was  over  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii,  4,  §3). 


'  The  determination  of  the  localitj'  of  the  legion 
(luring;  this  affair  is  most  piizzling.  On  the  one  hand 
tlie  position  of  the  insurgents,  who  lay  completely 
round  the  Temple,  South,  East,  North,  and  West, 
and  who  are  expressly  said  thus  to  have  hemmed  in 
the  Romans  on  all  sides  [Ant.  xvii.  10,  t;2),  and  also 
the  expression  used  about  the  sally  of  the  legion, 
namely,  that  they  "leaped  out"  into  the  Temple, 
seem  to  point  inevitably  to  the  Antonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sabinus  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack 
from  the  tower  Phasaelus  {Ant.  ibid.).  But  Phasaelus 
was  ou  the  old  wall,  close  to  Herod's  palace,  fully  half 
a  mile,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  Temple — a  strange 
distance  for  a  Roman  commander  to  bo  off  from  his 
troops  !    The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  the  writer 
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Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  diu'ing  the  procuratorship  of 
Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high-priest 
about  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence  must 
have  been  a  most  distressing  one  to  the  Jews,  un- 
less they  had  become  inured  to  such  things.  But 
of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by 
some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human  bones 
and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the 
night  of  the  Passover."  Up  to  this  time  the  Sama- 
ritans had  been  admitted  to  the  Temple ;  they  wcie 
henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus.  In  14 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new  pro- 
curator— Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  26, 
when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  During 
this  period  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous,'' 
but  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when 
Pilate  arrived  at  his  government  the  oiKce  was  held 
by  Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  from  disturl;ance 
which  marks  the  preceding  20  years  at  Jei-usalem, 
Vas  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Roman  troo2)s, 
who  were  quartered  at  Caesarea  out  of  the  way  of 
the  tierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But  Pilate  trans- 
ferred the  winter  quarters  of  the  army  to  Jeru- 
salem {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1),  and  the  very  first  day 
there  was  a  collision.  The  ofience  was  given  by 
the  Roman  standards — the  images  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  eagle — which  by  former  commanders 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A  representation 
was  made  to  Pilate ;  and  so  obstinate  was  the 
temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  he  yielded, 
and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  {Ant.  ibid.). 
He  afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  far  he  might  go, 
consecrated  some  gilt  shields — not  containing  figures, 
but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the  deity 
and  of  the  donor — and  hung  them  in  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem.  This  act  again  aroused  the  lesistance 
of  the  Jews ;  and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were 
removed  (Philo,  wphs  Taioy,  Mangey,  ii.  589). 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of 
the  Corban — a  sacred  revenue  arising  from  the  re- 
demption of  vows — to  the  cost  of  a-n  aqueduct  which 
he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city  from 
a  distance  of  200  {A7it.  xviii.  3,  §2)  or  400  {B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §4)  stadia.  This  aqueduct  has  been  supposed 
to  be  that  leading  from  "  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Ur- 
tas  to  the  Temple  hill  (Krafftjin  Ritter,  Erdkundc, 
Pal.  276),  but  the  distance  of  Urtas  is  against  the 
identification. 

A.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  His 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13). 


is  that  Phasaelus  was  the  name  not  only  of  the  tower 
on  the  wall,  but  of  the  south-cast  corner  turret  of 
Antonia,  which  wc  know  to  have  been  20  cubits  higher 
than  the  other  three  {B.  J.  v.  5,  §8).  This  would 
agree  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
and  with  the  account  that  Sabinus  was  "  in  the 
highest  tower  of  the  fortress ;"  the  very  position 
occupied  by  Titus  during  the  assault  on  tiic  Temple 
from  Antonia.  But  this  suggestion  is  quite  unsup- 
ported by  any  direct  evidence. 

"  The  mode  of  pollution  adopted  by  Josiah  towards 
tho  idolatrous  shrines  (see  p.  99-ti). 

^  Their  names  and  succession  will  be  found  under 
Hioii-PEiKST,  p.  813.     See  also  Annas. 
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A.D.  33.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year,  occurred 
His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

In  A.D.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  tlie  Passover.  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  the  high- 
priest's  vestments.  He  removed  Caiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Roman  officer  {(ppovpapxos)  in  charge  of  the  An- 
tonia  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  Vitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (xviii.  5,  §3)  ;  while  there  he 
again  changed  the  high-priest,  substituting  for  Jo- 
nathan, Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
1  eached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
following  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1, 
xi.  19). 

in  A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
tronius,  who  ai'rived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  (^Ant.  xviii.  8,  §2-9  ;  and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  Mist,  of 
Jew's,  bk.  X.). 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  anived 
in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  fii-st  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  otlered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after 
his  release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the 
Treasury  (Ajit.  xix.  6,  §1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest  ;  the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  convenience. 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  large  subui'b  had  come  into 
existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple, 
and  outside  of  the  "  second  wall "  which  enclosed 
the  northern  part  of  tlie  great  central  valley  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb — 
which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New  town,"  and  had 
grown  up  veiy  rapidly— was  unprotected  by  any 
formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  attack." 
This  defenceless  condition  attracted  the  attention  of 
Agiippa,  who,  like  the  first  Herod,  was  a  great 
builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  stopped  by  Claudius  (Ant.  ibid.;  B.  J.  ii. 
11,  §G  ;  V.  4,  §2).  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work 
(Tacit.  Hist.  V.  12;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2  ad  fin.). 
This  new  wall,  the  outermost  of  the  three  which 
enclosed  the  city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old 
wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  near  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  city.  It  ran  northwai-d,  bending  by  a  large 
circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning  southward 
along  tlie  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron  till 
it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it 
enclosed  not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the 
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^   The  statements  of  Joscphus  are  not  quite  recon- 
cilable.    In  one  passage  he  says  ilistinctly  that  Be- 


district  immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Temple  on  the  brow  of  the  Kedron  valley,  which 
u})  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open  to  the  country. 
The  huge  stones  which  still  lie — many  of  them 
undisturbed — in  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the 
Haram  area,  especially  the  south-east  comer  under 
the  "  Bath  and  Cradle  of  Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this 
wall. 

The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procin-ator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes ;  but  on 
reference  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  46  and  im- 
ported coin  and  dried  fruit,  which  she  distributed  to 
the  poor  {Ant.  xx.  2,  §5  ;  5,  §2).  During  her  stay 
Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three  pyramids, 
to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her  son,  were 
afterwards  brought  (^Ant.  xx.  4,  §3).  It  was 
situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points 
in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  At 
the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
for  the 'second  time. 

A.D.  48.  Padus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Ca- 
manus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia 
and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple 
during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  twenty,  thousand,  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to  death 
in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led 
from  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  {Ant.  xx.  5, 
§3;  B.J.  ii.  12,  §1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room  {Ant.  xx.  7,  §1  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  partly  at  the  instance  of  Jona- 
than, the  then  high-priest  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  A  set 
of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii, 
had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all 
whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests. 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan 
on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicirii  repeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der {B.  J.  ii.  13,  §3;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspira- 
tion, but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  govern- 
ment and  order.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to 
the  lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  the 
very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and 
led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §8).  In  fact,  not  only  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  whole  countiy  f;u-  and  wide,  was  in 
the  most  fritrhtful  confusion  and  insecuritv. 


zctha  lay  quite  naked  (B.  .T.  v.  4,  §2),  in  another 
that  it  had  some  kind  of  wall  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §2). 
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At  length  a  riot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  PORCIUS  Festus 
succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1),  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
XXV.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  haud,  and 
gave  the  province  a  short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agi'ippa — who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  52 — had  added 
an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  build- 
ing a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadi-angle.'' 
But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa,  it  also 
interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer  cloisters  in 
which  the  Koman  guard  was  stationed  during  the 
festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus  interfered,  and 
required  it  to  be  pulled  down ;  but  the  Jews 
pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  part  of  the  Temple, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages 
the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the 
deputation.  Agrippa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi, 
to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (probably)  Festus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus  ;  and  he  again 
very  shortly  after  by  Annas  or  Ananus,  son  of  the 
Annas  before  whom  Our  Lord  was  taken.  'In  the 
interval  a  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high-priest, 
a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  others  were 
arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
9,  §1).  They  were  "  delivered  to  be  stoned,"  but 
St.  James  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a  few  years  later.  The  act  gave  great 
otlence  to  all,  and  cost  Annas  his  office  after  he  had 
held  it  but  three  months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son 
of  Damneus,  succeeded  him.  Albinus  began  his  rule 
by  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  and  indeed  he  preserved 
throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigour  (Ant.  xx. 
11,  §1),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But 
before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more  openly, 
and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike  seem  to 
have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed :  rival  high- 
priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  each 
other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  all  things 
grew  from  worse  to  worse"  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §4).  The 
evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — first, 
the  release  by  Albinus,  before  his  departure,  of  all 
the  smaller  criminals  in  the  prisons  (Ant.  xx. 
9,  §5)  ;  and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge  of  ar. 
immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the 
repairs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  §7).  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  remedy  the  latter  by  inducing 
Agi-ippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister  ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with  marble. 
The  repairs  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  that  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of 
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some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  (/>.  /.  v.  1,  §5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Floras,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer — duravit  patientia  Judaeis 
■usque  ad  Gcssiuni,  Florum  (Hist.  v.  10).  So  gi'eat 
was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  districts  were 
desolated,  and  the  robbei's  openly  allowed  to  pur- 
chase immunity  in  plunder.  At  the  Passover,  pro- 
bably in  66,  when  Cestius  Callus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people  ^  besought  him  for  redress ;  but  without 
efl'ect.  Florus'  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  some  of 
the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded  17 
talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  demand 
produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  approached  the  city  with  both  cavalry 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace — that  of  Herod  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
before  him,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  late 
riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out ;  every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  nar- 
row streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the 
upper  city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught 
and  slain,  others  were  brought  before  Florus, 
scourged,  and  then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class 
was  exempt.  Jews  who  bore  the  Koman  eques- 
trian order  were  among  the  victims  treated  with 
most  indignity.  Queen  Bernice  herself  (i?.  /.  ii. 
15,  §1) — residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmonean 
palace  in  the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter — was  so 
affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in  person  and 
barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
her  guards  about  her.  The  further  details  of  this 
dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over."  Florus  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city 
up  into  the  Antonia — whence  he  would  have  had 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures — and  finding  that  the 
Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloisters 
where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  and 
withdrew  to  Caesarea  (B.J.  ii.  15,  §6). 

Cestius  Callus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He 
sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  but 
before  he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past 
remedy.  Agi-ippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
Alexandria,  and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people. 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute 
in  arrear,  but  the  mere  suggestion  from  him  that  they 
should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  replaced,  produced 
such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
{B.J.  ii.  16,  §5  ;  17,  §1).  The  seditious  party  in  the 
Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected 


y  No  one  in  Jerusalem  mipht  build  so  high  that  his 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple.  It  was  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors.  Sec  Maimo- 
nides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  Rnb.  266.  Probably 
this  furnished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a  step  to  so 
friendly  a  person  as  Apripiv.i. 


•  Josephus  says  three  millions  in  number  !  Three 
millions  is  very  little  under  the  population  of  London 
with  all  its  suburbs. 

■'  Tlic  whole  tragic  story  is  most  forcibly  told  by 
Mihnan  (ii.  219-224). 
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the  ofierings  of  tlie  Roman  emperor,  which  since 
tlie  time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  regularly  made. 
This,  as  a  direct  retiunciatiou  of  allegiance,  was  the 
true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome  [B.J.  ii.  17, 
§2).  Such  acts  were  not  done  without  resistance 
tVom  the  older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance 
was  unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no 
representations.  The  peace  party,  theietbre,  de- 
spatched some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to 
Agrippa,  and  the  latter  sent  3000  horse-soldiers  to 
assist  in  keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agiippa's 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city. 
The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city. 
In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  ganison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endea- 
vouring to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the 
other.  At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the 
upper  city,  driving  all  before  them — the  high-priest 
and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  sol- 
diers into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asnionean  palace, 
the  high-priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives — in  .Josephus's  language,  "  the  nerves  of 
the  city"  (i?.  /.  ii.  17,  §6) — were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistae  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6,  §3). 
The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next  besieged ; 
but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  re- 
sistance, that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an  entrance 
could  be  effected.  The  soldiers  were  at  last  forced 
from  the  palace  into  the  three  gi'eat  towers  on  the 
adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were 
all  murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The 
high-priest  and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden 
in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace  ;  they  were  instantl)' 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents  were  now  com- 
pletely masters  of  both  city  and  temple.  But  they 
were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  at  Bethhoron  dissensions  began  to 
arise,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  there  was 
still  a  large  moderate  party ;  and  Cestius  took 
advantage  of  this  to  advance  from  Scopus  on 
the  city.  He  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the 
new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,''  and  through 
the  wood-market,  bumiug  everything  as  he  went 
{B.  J.  V.  7,  §2),  and  at  last  encamped  opposite  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews 
retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without  success  ; 
on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt, 
this  time  at  a  different  spot —  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the  Antonia.  The  Jews, 
however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the  top  of  the 
cloisters,  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when 
night  came  he  drew  otf  to  his  camp  at  Scopus. 
Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  three 
days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats 
that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  undergone.  His 
catapults  and  balistae  were  taken  from  him,  and 
reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege  (v.  6,  §3). 

'■  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
resistance  to  his  passage  through  the  gi-eat  wall  of 
Agrippa,  whicli  encircled  Bezetha. 

"=  Dean  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  Bks.  xiv.,  s  v., 
xvi. ;  and  Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans,  vi.  ch.  59. 
To  both  of  these  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to  express 
his  obligations  throughout  the  above  meagre  sketch  of 
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This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning 
of  November),  66. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Ananus,  the  high-priest,  a  mo- 
derate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead  ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  pre- 
parations made,  in  this  attitude  of  expectation — 
with  occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Ascalon  (B.  J.  iii.  2,  §1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  §2) — the  city  re- 
mained while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  amval  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors 
of  national  independence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise,  and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or 
perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  pai-amount, 
•  with  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  tlieir 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works,'=  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divide;l  into  two  parties — tliat  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8400  men  ;  that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quartei  s  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §3),  and  who  held  the 
upper  city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the 
Latin  Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and 
the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000 
Idumeans  {B.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  in  all  a  force  of 
between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the 
civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill 
and  thorough  recklessness.''  The  numbers  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the 
strangers  and  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country 
to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely' difficult  to  decide. 
Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman  source,  gives 
the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1,100,000  perished  during  the  siege  {B.  J.  vi.  9, 
§3  ;  comp.  v.  13,  7),  and  that  more  than  40,000 
were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country  (vi.  8,  §2), 
in  addition  to  an  "immense  number"  sold  to  the 
army,  and  who  of  course  form  a  proportion  of  the 
97,000  "  canied  captive  during  the  whole  war  " 
(vi.  9,  §3).  Vv'e  may  therefore  take  Josephus's 
computation  of  the  numbers  at  about  1,200,000. 
Reasons  are  given  in  the  third  section  of  this  article 
for  believing  that  even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers 
is  very  gi-eatly  in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
exceefled  60,000  or  70,000  (see  p.  1025). 

"  the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  of  all  ancient  history." 
Of  course  the  materials  for  all  modern  accounts  are  in 
Josephus  only,  excepting  the  few  touches— strong, 
but  not  always  accurate — in  the  5th  book  of  Tacitus' 
Histories. 

"i  These  arc  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated. 
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Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some 
auxiliaiies — at  the  outside  30,000  men  {B.J.  v.  1, 
§6).     These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
three  camps — the  r2th  and   15th  legions  on   the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city  ;  the 
5th  a  little  iu  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3,5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  to  shell  the  place 
(if  the   expression    may   be    allowed)    fiom    that 
commanding  position.      The  army  was   well  fur- 
nished with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest 
and   most   approved   invention — "  cuncta    espug- 
uaudis  urbibus,    reperta   apud  veteres,  aut   novis 
ingeniis,"   says  Tacitus  [Hist.  v.  13).      The  first 
ojjeration  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the   city — fell   the  timber, 
destroy  the  fences  of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the 
wall,   and    level   the   rocky  protuberances.      This 
occupied  four  days.     After  it  was  done  the  three 
legions  were  marched  forward  from   Scopus,  and 
encamped  off  the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls, 
stretching  from  the  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite 
Hippicus.     The  ^h•st  step  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  outer  wall.     The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in 
Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low  and  com- 
paratively weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (v.  6,  §2),  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
three  walls,  and  where  the  upper  city  came  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  gi'ound.     Round  this 
spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and 
other  engines  of  attack   to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  went 
among  the  Jews  by  the  soubriquet  of  Nikon,^  the 
conqueror.     Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high,  were 
also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.    Meantime  from 
their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th  legion 
opened  fii-e  on   the  Temple   and   the  east  side  of 
the  city.     They  had  the  heaviest  balistae,  and  did 
great  damage.     Simon  and  his  men  did  not  suffer 
these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation.     The 
catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those 
found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and 
constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.     At  last  the 
Jews  began  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults.    They 
saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had  done 
during  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their  posts 
at  night,  and  went  home.    A  bieach  was  made  by  the 
redoubtable  Nikon  on  the  7th  Artemisius  (cir.  April 
15)  ;  and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews 
before  them  to  the  second  wall.      A  great  length 
of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down  ;  such  parts  of 
Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruction  by  Cestius  were 
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had  now  penetrated  v,as  the  great  Valley  which 
lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied 
then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  nai-row 
and  toi'tuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of 
the  city — no  doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars. 
Titus's  breach  was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass 
bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §1).  This 
district  was  held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  Knowing,  as  they  did,  every  turn  of  the 
lanes  and  alleys,  they  had  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only  after  four  days' 
incessant  fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough 
repulse,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  good 
their  position.  However,  at  last,  Simon  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  then  Titus  demolished  the 
wall.     This  was  the  second  step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  interchanged  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  att;ick 
was  made.  Before  beginning  there  in  earnest 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days' 
rest,  and  the  Jews  a  short  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the 
whole  army  on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — 
full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city, 
every  wall  and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §1).  But  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four 
days  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the 
city :  it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and 
Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  la)'ge  batteries 
were  constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia  ; 
the  other  at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was 
erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and  was 
near  the  pool  Struthius  —  probably  the  present 
Birket  Tsmil,  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate  ;  the  second 
by  the  10th  and  15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond 
pool — possibly  that  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah — and  near  the  high-priest's  monument  (v.  11, 
§4).  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
of  timber  and  fascines,  to  which  thfe  Romans  must 
have  been  driven  by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They 
absorbed  the  incessant  labour  of  seventeen  days,  and 
were  completed  on  the  29th  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7). 
John  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle ;  he  had 
employed  the  seventeen  days'  respite  in  driving 
mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  (v.  xi.  §4;  vi.  1,  §3)  to  below 
the  banks.  The  mines  were  formed  with  timber 
roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks  were  quite 
complete,  and   the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 


levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed,  on  the  spot    timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  taiown    ground  gave  way,  and  the  labour  of  the  Romans 


was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point  Simon 
had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his  former 
intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  former  success. 
He  had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
machines,  and  his  people  were  much  more  expert 
in  handling  them  than  before,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  impede  materially  the  progress  of  the  works. 
And  when  they  were  completed,  and  the  battering 
rams  had  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  on 
the  wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  firing  the  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other 
engines,  and  destroying  the  banks  (v.  11,  §5,  6). 
It  now  became  plain   to  Titus  that  some  other 

*  6  NtKwv  . . .  aTTo  ToO  vivTo.  vikSlv  [B.  J.  V.  7,  §2).  I  by  the  Jews  indiscriminately  with  Hebrew.     See  the 
A  curious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrence  of  this  !  catalogues  of  names  in  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2. 
and  other  Greek  names  in  Josephus  ;  so  stated  as  to  I      '  Compare  Mahaneli-Dan,  "  camp  of  Dan  "  (Jiidg. 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Greek  was  familiarly  used    xviii.  12). 


;is  the  "Assyrian  camp."f 

This  was  a  gi-eat  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to 
him  on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack. 
Still,  however,  he  prefeiTcd,  before  advancing,  to 
get  possession  of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  John's  monument  was  again  chosen. 
Simon  was  no  less  reckless  in  assault,  and  no  less 
fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  eflbrts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was 
again  effected.     The  district  into  which  the  Romans 
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measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.    It  would  appear  that  hitherto  tlie  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  communication 
was    kept    up   with   the   country,  which,   unless 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  {B.  J. 
V.  12,  §1 ;  10,  §3  ;  11,  §1 ;  12,  §3).    The  number 
who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Josephus  at  more 
than   500  a  day  (v.  11,  §1).     A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  re- 
commence  the   assault.     The  wall   began   at  the 
Roman  camp — a  spot  probably  outside  the  modern 
north  wall,  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E. 
comer.     From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  pait  of 
Bezetha  —  about  St.  Stephen's  gate;    then  across 
Kedron  to  the  Jlount  of  Olives ;  theuce  south,  by  a 
rock  called  the  "  Pigeon's  rock," — possibly  the  mo- 
dern "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets" — to  the  Mount  of 
OU'ence.     It  then  turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron, ascended  the  Jlount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ravine  to  a 
village  called  Beth-Erebuithi,  whence  it  ran  outside 
of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point  at  the 
camp.    Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs, — very  near 
5  miles ;  and  it  contained   13  stations  or  guard- 
houses.    The  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.    The  siege  was  then  vigor- 
ously pressed.     The  north  attack  was  relinquished, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antouia 
(12,  §4).     Four  new  banks  of  greater  size  than 
before  were  constructed,  and  as  all  tlie  timber  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  already  cut  down,  tlie 
materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §1).     Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  position  is 
not  specihed,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §3).    At  length 
on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (cir.  Jime  7),  the  fire 
from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of  which 
the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of 
the  wall  fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations  had  been 
weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against  the  former 
attacks.     Still  this  was  but  an  outwork,  and  between 
it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wall  was  discovered, 
which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to  build.     At 
length,  after  two  desperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  of  the  innei  fortress  wei'e  scaled  by  a  bold 
surprise,  and  on  the  5th  s  Panemus  (June  11)  the 
Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (vi.  1,  §7). 
Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking  down  the 
outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting 
new  banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment 
and  battery  of  the  Temple.     During  the  whole  of 
this  time — the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated 
in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin  dcena,  "  days  of 
wretchedness,"   applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  peiiod 
between  the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th   Ab  —  the 
most  desperate  haud-to-hand  encounters  took  place, 
some    in    the    passages    from    the   Antonia    to    the 
cloisters,    some   in   the    cloisters    themselves,    the 
llomans  endeavom-ing  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
Jews  preventing  them.     But  the  Romans  gradually 
gained  gi'ound.      Fii-st  the  westem,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  uorthem  external  cloister  was  burnt 
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(27th  and  28th  Pan.),  and  then  the  wall  enclosing 
the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house  itself.  In 
the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily 
sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating 
priests  ;  a  circumstance  which  had  greatly  distressed 
the  people,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to 
make  a  further  though  fruitless  invitation  to  sur- 
render. At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Ab 
(July  15),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was 
fired  (vi.  4,  §5-7).  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temple 
had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §8). 
John,  and  such  of  his  party  as  escaped  the  flames 
and  the  caniage,  made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on 
the  south  to  the  upper  city.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the 
magnificent  triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south 
of  the  Temple,  the  treasmy  cliambers,  and  the 
rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were  now  aU  burnt 
and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  still  remained.  On  its  solid  masonry  the 
fire  had  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  there 
were  still  hidden  in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful  priests 
who  had  contrived  to  rescue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of  the  sanctuarv 
(vi.  6,  §1";  8,  §3). 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  preci- 
pitous except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a  parley — he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the  town — the 
crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard — 
was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resistance  from 
the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §1),  together  with  the  council- 
house,  the  repository  of  the  records  (doubtless 
occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  destruction), 
and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were  situated  in  this 
quarter—  the  suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege  ;  the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  north-M-est  corner  where  Herod's 
palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  §1, 
and  §4  atZ/re.)  This  was  the  main  attack.  Opposite 
the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  slopes  of 
the  upper  city  rendered  it  imlikely  that  any  serious 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews,  and  this  pai-t 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystus, 
was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  Gorpiaeus  (cir.  Sept.  11),  and 
by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  t-ity.  During 
the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationeii 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to  ;  and  had 
tliey  remained  there  they  would  probably  have  been 


s  Josephus  contradicts  himself  about  this  elate, 
since  in  vi.  2,  §1  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "  very  day  "  that  Antonia  was  entered.     The  date 


given  in  the  test  agrcts  best  with  the  nurrittive.  Eut 
on  the  other  hand  the  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
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able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  were  considered 
impregnable  (vi.  8,  §4).  But  on  the  fh'st  signs  of 
the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and,  travereiug  the 
city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below 
Siloam,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation  and  so  make  their  escape.  On  being 
repulsed  there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in  some  of 
the  subten'aneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the  city. 
.John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself;  but  Simon 
held  ovit  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city. 
Tiiey  were  both  reserved  for  the  Triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped 
the  foiTner  conflagi-ations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west eoraer,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  tlie  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  tlie  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed ; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.''  Titus  then 
departed,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Terentius  Rutus  to  cany  out  the  work  of 
demolition.  Of  this  Joseph  us  assures  us  that  "  the 
whole'  was  so  thoroughly  levelled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  'evei'  been 
inhabited"  (B.  J.  vii.  1,  §1).  [G.] 

From  its  destntction  by  Titus  to  the  present  time. 
—For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  i-evolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  iMesopotamia,  which  distm-bed  the  latter  years 
of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
Lucuas,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Egypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  Turbo,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Tliree  towers  and  part  of  the  western 
wall  alone  remained  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  cohorts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  again  emerged  fi'om  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keep- 
ing the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jeru- 
salem, and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a 
rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  further- 
ance of  his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a 
position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then  known 
modes  of  att.ick.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius 
(Ixix.  12)  attributes  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection, 
while  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not  can'ied  into 
execution  till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering, 
burst  into  a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure 


^  The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  parti- 
tion in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephiis  states 
that  during  the  process  eleven  thousand  died  !  It  is 
a  good  Instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  he 
indulges  on  these  matters  ;  for  taking  the  largest 
estimate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfoot's), 
it  contained  35,000  square  feet,  /.  r.  little  more  than 
3  square  feet  for  each  of  those  who  died  not  to  speak 
of  the  living. 
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from  the  East  in  A.u.  l'P>2.  The  contemptuous 
indifference  of  the  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their 
own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organise  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy.  Bar  Cocheba,  their  leader,  the 
third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dynasty 
of  the  same  name;,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was 
crowned  king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged 
to  him,  and  by  the  populace  was  regarded  as  the 
]\Iessiah.  His  amiour-bearer,  R.  Akilja,  claimed 
descent  from  Sisera,  and  hated  the  Romans  with 
the  fierce  rancour  of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
The  exact  date  of  this  attempt  is  unceiiain,  but  the 
fact  is  infeiTed  from  allusions  in  Chi-ysostom  (Or.  3 
in  Judaeos),  Nicephorus  (/T.  £■.  iii.  24),  and  George 
Cedrenus  {Hist.  Cump.  249),  and  the  collateral 
evidence  of  a  coin  of  the  period.  Hadrian,  alarmetl 
at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the 
ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a 
desperate  defence  in  which  Bar  Cocheba  pei'ished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  shaken  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  vaults  on  Jlount  Zion,  and  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  the  position  (Jiilman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  122).  But  the  war  did  not  end 
witli  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  .lews  in  great 
force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  there 
maintained  a  striiggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair 
against  the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded 
on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  A.D.  13.5,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain.  The 
slaughter  was  frightful.  The  Fiomans,  say  the  Rab- 
binical historians,  waded  to  their  Iiorse-bridles  in 
blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent. The  corpses  of  the  slain,  according  to  the  same 
veracious  authorities,  extended  for  more  than  thirteen 
miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus. Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while  the  number  of 
victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of  war  was  count- 
less. On  the  side  of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enor- 
mous, and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that 
Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual  con- 
gi-atulatory  phrase.  Bar  Cocheba  has  left  traces  of 
his  occupation  of  .Jerusalem  in  coins  which  were 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Fom- 
silver  coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging 
to  Trajan,  have  been  discovered,  restamped  with 
Srmaritan  characters.  But  the  rebel-leader,  amply 
supplied  with  the  precious  metals  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers,  afterwards  coined  his  own 
money.  The  mint  was  probably  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  coins  struck 
during  that  period  bearing  the  inscription,  "  to  the 
freedom  of  .lei-usalem,"  or  "  Jerusalem  the  holy." 
They  are  mentioned  in  both  Tiilmuds. 


'  The  word  used  by  Josephus — 7repi'/3oAo5  -n)?  iroAeus 
— may  mean  either  the  whole  place,  or  the  inclosing 
walls,  or  the  precinct  of  the  Temple.  The  statements 
of  the  Talmud  perhaps  imply  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  only  were  dug  up  (see  the  quotations  in 
Schwarz,  335)  ;  and  even  these  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  C'hrysostom  [Ad.  Judrwns, 
iii.  431). 
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Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jeiiisalem 
as  a  city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  left  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  Emperor's  veteran  le- 
gionaries. A  temple  to  the  CapitoHne  Jupiter  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews, 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city  were  a 
theatre,  two  market  places  (5rj/i({(ria),  a  building 
called  rerpdvvfj.(i>oy,  and  another  called  nSSpa.  It 
was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  v/arden.  Mount  Zion  lay  without  the  walls 
(Jerome,  3Iic.  iii.  12  ;  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  592,  ed. 
Wesseling).  That  the  northern  wall  inclosed  the 
so-called  sacred  places,  though  asserted  by  Deyling, 
is  regai'ded  by  Miinter  as  a  fable  of  a  later  date. 
A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phoenician  Venus,  on  the 
site  afterwards  ideutitied  with  the  Sepulchre,  appears 
on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription 
C.  A.  C.,  Gblonia  Aelia  CapitoUna,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  from  Egj'pt. 
A  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Niceph.  //.  E.  iii.  24)  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgi-im  saw  two  statues  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from  the 
"lapis  pertusus"  which  the  Jews  of  his  day  yearly 
visited  and  anointed  with  oil  {Itin.  Hieros.  p.  591). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year, 
A.D.  136,  that  Hadiian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title  the 
name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pagans  alone  were 
allowed  to  reside.  Jews  were  fsrbidden  to  enter  on 
pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained  in 
force  in  the  time  of  TertuUian.  But  the  conqueror, 
though  stern,  did  not  descend  to  wanton  mockery. 
The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  Emperor's  command 
over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem  (Euseb.  Chron. 
Hadr.  Ann.  xx.),  was  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
conquered  I'ace  to  bar  their  entrance  to  the  city  of 
their  fathers,  but  was  one  of  the  signa  militaria 
of  the  Roman  army.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  \nsit  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  once  a  year,  to  enter  the 
city  itself,  and  weep  o'.'er  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
capture.  Jerome  (on  Zeph.  i.  15)  drawn  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his 
day  assembled  at  the  wailing-place  by  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral 
greatness.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be 
seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tat- 
tered garments  and  disftevelled  hair,  who  met  to 
weep  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased 
permission  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamenta- 
tions ("  et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illis  flere 
plus  liceat"). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantiue 
built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishop 
of  Aelia  is  mentioned  ;  but  Macarius,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  name  Aelia  occurs  as  late  as  Adamnanus 
(a.d.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  I^drisi  and  Mejr  ed- 
Din  about  1495. 
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After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of 
Aelia  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an 
obscurity  which  is  only  represented  in  history  by  a 
list  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
up  the  inten-al  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantino.  Already  in  the  third  century  the 
Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  pilgi-image  of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of  histoiy. 
In  the  following  century  such  pilgi-images  became 
more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent  churches 
at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Momit  of  Olives.  Pier 
son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept  away  the 
shi'ine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
resuiTection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel  or 
oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large  court,  the 
eastern  side  being  foimed  by  the  Basilica,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been 
found.  The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that  known 
as  the  Ma/'tyrion ;  the  former  was  the  church  of  the 
Anastasis,  or  ResuiTection :  their  locality  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  section  (p.  1029,  &c.).  The 
Martyrion  was  completed  A.D.  335,  and  its  dedica- 
tion celebrated  by  a  great  council  of  bishops,  first  at 
Tyi-e,  and  aftenvards  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Euse- 
bius  was  present.  In  the  reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362) 
the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  tlie  instiga- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple.  From  whatever 
motive,  Julian  had  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  worship  on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine 
splendom-,  and  during  his  absence  in  the  East  the 
execution  of  his  project  was  entrusted  to  his 
favourite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.  Materials  of  every 
kind  were  provided  at  the  emperor's  ex-pense,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  that  their 
women  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of 
their  gannents  carried  off  the  earth  which  covered 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind 
and  earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  fomier 
foundations ;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  (eVi  ti  tSiv  irX-ricriou 
lepwv,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which 
were  closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
a  fire  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Kumbei-s 
perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  a  portico  near  at  hand,  which  fell  at 
night  and  cmshed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor. 
IT.  E.  iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  21;  see  also  Ambros. 
Epjist.  ad  Thcodosium,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  coloming  which  this  story 
received  as  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1),  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  troth  of  the  main  facts  that  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed 
to  supernatural  at;ency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostoni 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to 
which  the  orator  could  appeal  {adjudaeos,  iii.  431 ; 
Paris,  1636).  The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ :  a  position  which 
Bishop  Warbuiton  defends  with  gi'eat  skill  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those  of 
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Caesarea  for  tlie  supremacy ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
WHS  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decision 
of  that  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  shai'e  with  other  Oriental 
churches,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
Mouophysite  fanatics.  The  synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  536  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  Monophysites. 

In  529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem 
a  splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identiHed  by  most  writers  with  the  building 
known  in  modem  times  as  the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  but 
of  which  probalily  no  remains  now  exist  (see  p. 
1033  6).  Procopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to  the 
same  Emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven  monas- 
teries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
Flutychius  adds  that  he  built  a  hospital  for  strangers 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church  above-mentioned 
was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  and  completed  by 
Justinian.  Later  in  the  same  century  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot  Probus  to  Jei-u- 
salem  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  endowed 
a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Kobinsbn  suggests  is 
the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the  Muslims  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  et-Tcikvjeh. 

For  neai'ly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  ti-ade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the 
imperial  troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon 
Jerusalem.  A  multitude  of  Jews  from  Tiberias 
and  Galilee  followed  in  their  train.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614;  thou- 
sands of  the  monks  and  clergy  were  slain  ;  the 
suburbs  were  burnt,  churches  demolished,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepidchre  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  invading  army  in  their  retreat  carried 
with  them  the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives. 
Duiing  the  exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Mo- 
destus,  supplied  with  money  and  workmen  by  the 
munificent  John  Eleemon,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
restored  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Cal- 
vary, and  also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a 
struggle  of  fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were 
again  victorious,  and  in  628  Heracliiis  entered  Jeru- 
salem on  foot,  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  true  cross  on  his  shoulder. 
The  restoration  of  the  churches  is,  with  greater 
probability,  attributed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  {Hist.  i.  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Alter  an 
obstinate  defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  agaifist  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  pereon  A.D.  637.  The  valour  of  the  besieged 
extorted  unwilling  admiration  from  the  victors,  and 
obtained  for  them  terms  unequalled  for  leniency 
in  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The  K'halif, 
after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
secui-ed  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship  in  the 
churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the  erection 
of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at  the  gates 
by  the  patriarch.  Sophronius  received  him  with 
the  uncourteous  exclamation,  "  Verily  tliis  is  the 
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abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  iu  the  holy  place !"  and  the 
chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the  ragged  dress 
and  "Satanic  hypocrisy"  of  the  hardy  khalif 
(Cedrenus,  I/ist.  Comp.  426).  Omar  then,  in  com- 
pany with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Church  of  the 
liesurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  of  prayer 
knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Basilica, 
refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in  order  tliat 
the  possession  of  them  might  be  secured  to  the 
Christians.  Tradition  relates  that  he  requested  a  site 
whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the  Mohammedan 
worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  assigned  him  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone  of  Jacob's  vision  : 
over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  mosque  after- 
wards known  by  his  name  (Eutychii  Chron.  ii.  2^5  ; 
Ockle_v,  Hist,  of  Sar.  205-214,  Bohn),  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Aksa.  Hence- 
forth Jerusalem  became  for  Muslims,  as  well  as 
Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
shai-ed  the  honours  of  pilgrimage  with  the  renowned 
Kaaba  of  ilecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West  to 
distribute  alms  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
enlightened  Khalif  Harun  er-Kashid,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  suffered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  feud  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating 
the  neighbouring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Jerusalem,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  valour 
of  its  garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  El  Mo- 
tasem  it  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief 
Tamiln  Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  conqueror 
Muez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr 
el-Kahirah,  the  modern  Cairo  (A.D.  969).  Under 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  suft'erings  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  Vv^ithin  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii.  529, 
530  ;  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  661),  was  again 
demolished  (Ademari  Chron.  A.D.  1010),  and  its 
successor  was  not  completed  till  A.D.  1048.  A 
small  chapel  ("  oratoria  valde  niodica,"  Will.  Tyr. 
viii.  3)  supplied  the  place  of  the  magnificent 
Basilica  on  Golgotha. 

The  pilgi'images  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  century 
became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Muslims,  wlio 
exacted  a  tax  of  a  byzant  from  every  visitor  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pil- 
grimages of  this  century  were  those  of  l\obert  of 
Normandy  (1035),  Lietbert  of  Cambiay  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065). 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Afsis  the 
Kharismian,  commander  of  the  army  sent  by 
Melek  Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the 
khalif.  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brotlier  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok, 
chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief 
by  his  sons  Ilghazy  and  Sukman,  whose  severity 
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to  the  Christians  bei'ame  thii  proximate  cause  of  the 
Crusades.     Itudhwan,  son  of  Tiitush,  made  an  in- 
eii'ectual  attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.     The  city 
was  ultimately  biken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
by   Atdal,   vizii'  of  the   khalif  of   Kgypt,   and   for 
eleven  mouths   had    been    governed   by   the   Emir 
Iftikar  ed-Uauloh,  when,  on'the  7th  of  June,  lo99, 
the   crusading   army   appeared   before    the   walls. 
After  the  fall  of  Antioch  in  the  preceding  year  the 
remains  of  their  numerous  host  marched  along  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  passing  Byblos,  Bey- 
rout,  and  Tyro  on  their  road,  and  so  through  Lydda, 
Ifcmileh,  and  the  ancient  Emmaus,  to  Jerusalem. 
The  crusaders,  40,000  in  number,  but  with  httle 
more  than  20,000  effective  troops,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  determined  to  attack   it  on  the  north. 
Their  camp  e.xtended  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen 
to  that  beneath  the  tower  of  David.     Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme  left  (East)  ;  next  him 
was  Count  Robei  t  of  Flanders  ;  Robert  of  Normandy 
held  the  third  place;  and  Tancred  was  posted  at  the 
N.W.  corner  tower,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  originally  encamped  against 
the  west  gate,  but  afterwards  withdrew   half  his 
force  to  the  part  between  the  city  and  the  church 
of  Zion.      At  the  tidings  of  their   approach  the 
khalif  of  Egypt  gave  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
tovvei's  and  walls ;  the  fountains  and  wells  for  five 
or  six  miles  round   (Will.  Tyr.  vii.  23),  with  the 
exception  of  Siloam,  were  stopped,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city  was  invested  by  Senna- 
cherib's host  of  Assyrians.     On  the  fifth  day  after 
their  arrival  the  crusaders  attacked  the  city  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  the  outworks,  but  were 
compelled  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  anival 
of  the   Genoese   engineers.      Another   month  was 
Consumed    in   constructing   engines   to   attack  the 
walls,  and  meanwhile  the  besiegers  suflered  all  the 
horrors  of  thirst   in   a   burning  sun.     At  length 
the  engines  were  completed  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  assault.     On  the  night  of  the   l.'ith  of  July 
Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  re- 
moved his  engines  to  a  weaker  part  of  the  wall 
between  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  and   the  corner 
tower  overlooking   the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  north.     At  break  of  day  the  city  was  assaulted 
in  three  points  at  once.     Tancred  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  attacked   the    walls   opposite  their  own 
positions.     Night  only  separated  the  combatants, 
and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  contest.    Next  day,  after  seven  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from  Godfrey's  tower 
was  letdown.     Godfrey  was  first  upon  the  wall, 
followeil  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Duke  of 
Nonnandy ;  the  northern  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July 
Jerusalem   was    in   the    hands   of   the   crusaders. 
■    Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without  opposition 
by    the    Zion   gate.      The    carnage    was   terrible : 
10,000  Muslims  fell  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Oriler    was    gradually   restored,   and    Godfrey    of 
Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.  viii.).     Churches 
were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jeru- 
salem remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.     In 
1187  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of 
several  weeks.     Five  years  afterwards  (1192),  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of  England, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  new  walls 
built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cut  oft'  (Bar- 
hebr.  Chron.  p.  421).     During  the  winter  of  1191-2 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaoddiu  of  Mosul, 
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I'endered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand  Chri.stian 
captives  were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  Sultan 
rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day  eucoui'aging 
the  workmen,  and  even  brought  them  stones  on 
his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother  Malek 
al-Adel,  and  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his  efTorts,  and 
within  six  months  the  works  were  completed,  solid 
and  durable  as  a  lock  (Wilken,  Kreuzzwje,  iv. 
457,  458).  The  walis  and  towers  were  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el  Mu'adhdhem  of  Da- 
mascus in  1219,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition 
the  city  was  ceded  to  the  Christians  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  An 
attempt  to  rebuild  thewalls  in  1239  was  fnastrated 
by  an  assault  by  David  of  Kerak,  who  dismantled 
the  city  anew.  In  1243  it  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  in  the  following  year 
sustained  a  siege  by  the  wild  Kharismian  hordes, 
who  slaughtei'ed  the  priests  and  monks  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  after  plundering  the  city  withdrew  to  Gaza. 
Aftei'  their  departure  Jerusalem  again  reverted  to 
the  Mohammedans,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 
The  defeat  of  the  Christians  at  Gaza  was  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose 
successor  Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it 
was  seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Fellahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall;  Prof.  Robinson's  Bibl.  Bes.  i. 
SB5-407  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  i. ; 
Wilken's  Gesch.  der  Kreuzziige;  Deyling's  Diss, 
de  Aeliae  Capitolinae  orig.  et  historia  ;  and  Bp. 
Miinter's  History  of  the  Jewish  War^  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  translated  in  Robinson's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  pp.  393-455.  [W.  A.  W.] 

III.  Topography  of  the  City. 
There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world 
the  topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily 
determined  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  city  always  was  small,  and  is  sun-ounded 
by  deep  valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground 
within  its  limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there 
never  could  apparently  be  any  great  dilficulty 
in  ascertaining  its  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its 
more  prominent  features ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  in  the  works  of  Josephus  a  more  full  and 
complete  topogi'aphical  description  of  this  city  than 
of  almost  any  other  in  the  ancient  Avorld.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  tlie 
localities  he  describes,  and  as  his  copious  descrip- 
tions can  be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the 
details  of  the  siege  by  Titus  which  he  afterwards 
narrates,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling 
at  least  all  the  main  points.  Nor  would  there  ever 
have  been  any,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  for 
a  long  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  place  was  practically  deserted  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  continuity  of  tradition 
consequently  bioken  in  upon  ;  and  after  this,  when 
it  again  appears  in  history,  it  is  as  a  sacred  city, 
and  at  a  period  the  most  uncritical  of  any  known  in 
3  U 
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the  modern  history  of  tlie  world.  During  at  least 
ten  centuries  of  what  arc  called  most  pi-operly  the 
Uark  ages,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a  locality 
for  every  event  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  had  taken  place  within  or  near  its  walls. 
These  were  in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there 
being  no  constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topogracher, 
so  that  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  has  become 
perplexing,  to  a  degree  tliat  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread ;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  ditlicult  to  shake  oneself  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
critical  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
so  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  eithei-  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery ;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  saci'ed  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topogra})hy  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  miglit  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  for  ever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  present. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  ob\'ious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  what  is  still  nioie  important,  that  none 
have  been  changed  during  the  dark  ages  that  fol- 
lowed, or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the 
city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently,  hiferring  that 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
The  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so  manifest,  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  popular  and 
find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  German 
pi'inter,  who  tiavelled  in  Palestine  about  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  Jei'usalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  sib;  of 
tlie  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  .sacred  localities.  His  heresies  excited 
very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards ;  but  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  ditliculties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
assumed  locidities  with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones,  are  well  summed  up  by  the 
Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  au- 
thenticity. Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity  of 
the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brought  forward  to 
explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case ; 
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but  we  loolv  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to  counter- 
balance the  signiiicance  of  those  so  often  urged  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals  to  faith 
and  to  personal  arguments,  do  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought  forward. 

2.  Professor  Kobinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Korte 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done  this 
with  a  power  of  logic  which  would  probably  have 
been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  can-y  the  argu- 
ment to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want  of 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of 
aichitectural  criticism,  however,  pre\-ented  him  from 
])erceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Con- 
stantine.  Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes,  able 
to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  erroneous  adscrip- 
tions  given  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  dates  might  have  afforded  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. When,  in  consequence,  he  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepuli;hre  was  now,  and 
must  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  a  mystery, 
the  effect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they  before 
entertained,  preferring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  ages  rather 
than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  specula- 
tion which  Dr.  Robinson's  negative  conclusion  opened 
out  before  them. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  article  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  geneially 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  to 
Kobinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  sepulchre  ;  but  instead  of  acquiescing 
in  the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes 
on  to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  here- 
after, that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which 
Constantine  erected  over  the  lioclc  which  contained 
the  Tomb  of  Chi'ist. 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maint<iined, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  all  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  sites 
with  the  Bible  nan-ative ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  this  locality  was 
outside  the  walls,  "near  the  judgment-seat,"  and 
"  towai'ds  the  country  ;"  and  it  agrees  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  minutest  indication  of  the  Scriptmes. 

It  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Eusebius,  and 
all  Christian  and  Jlohammedan  writers  before  the 
time  of  tlie  Crusades,  regarding  the  sacred  localities, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  all  that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a  building  which  no  one  doubts  was 
built  long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  for  one 
which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that  event ; 
and  one  that  now  possesses  in  its  centre  a  mass  of 
living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as  described 
by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a  small  tabernacle 
of  marble,  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen  by  human 
eyes;  and  it  groups  together  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  whose  juxta-position  it  is 
othei'wise  unpossible  to  account  for. 

A  theoiy  ollijring  such  advantages  as  these 
ought  either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men, 
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or  assailed  by  earnest  reasoninti;,  and  not  lejected 
without  good  and  solid  objections  being  brought 
against  it.  For  it  never  can  be  unimportant  even 
to  the  best  established  creeds  to  deprive  scoffers 
of  svery  oppoi  tunity  for  a  sneer,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  oiler  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which 
may  tend  to  confiim  them  in  their  faith. 

The  most  satisflictory  way  of  investigating  the 
subject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  gi-eatest  prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately before  its  downfall,  which  also  happens  to 
be  the  period  when  we  have  the  gi'eatest  amount 
of  knowledge  regarding  its  features.  If  we  can 
determine  what  was  then  its  extent,  and  fix  the 
ntore  important  localities  at  that  period,  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  sites 
for  the  events  which  may  have  happened  either  be- 
foie  or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  course  e.xisted  then  ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
Josephus,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  trusted,  apply 
to  the  city  as  he  then  saw  it ;  so  that  the  evidence 
is  at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  city  itself  being 
then  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included 
all  that  existed  either  before  or  afteiwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disputed  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  piuicipally 
rely  on  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  lemaik 
that  every  new  discovery,  every  impro^  ed  plan 
tliat  has  been  made,  has  served  more  and  moie  to 
confirm  the  testimonv  of  Josephus,  and  to  <^\\e  i 
higher  idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  loc  1 
knowledge.  In  no  one  instance  has  he  )et  been 
convicted  of  any  material  error  in  desciibm, 
localities  in  plan.  Many  difficulties  which  wti 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  insupeiable  ha\e  t\\~- 
appeared  with  a  more  careful  investigation  of  tl 
data;  and  now  that  the  city  has  been  caiefull 
mapped  and  explored,  there  seems  every  probibilit\ 
of  our  being  able  to  reconcile  all  his  desciiptmiis 
with  the  appearance  of  the  e.xisting  localities  ^o 
much  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  one  ciinnot  help 
suspecting  that  the  lionian  army  was  provide  1  with 
surveyors  who  could  map  out  the  localities  with 
very  tolerable  precision;  and  that,  though  wiitnig 
at  Home,  Josephus  had  before  him  data  which 
checked  and  guided  him  in  all  he  said  as  to  hoii- 
zontal  dimensions.  This  becomes  more  piobable 
when  we  consider  how  moderate  all  these  are,  and 
how  consistent  with  existing  remains,  and  compare 
tliein  with  his  stiangely  exaggerated  statements 
whenever  he  speaks  of  heights  or  describes  the 
ariangement  of  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  siege,  and  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  no 
record  or  correct  description  then  existed.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
national  vanity  in  respect  to  these,  but  to  have  been 
checked  when  speaking  of  what  still  existed,  and 
could  never  be  falsified.  The  conserjuence  is,  that 
in  almost  all  inst;inces  we  may  implicitly  rely  on 
anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  as  to  anything  that  existed  or  could  be 
tested  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  must  receive  with 
the  greatest  caution  any  assertion  with  regard  to 
what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting  which  no 
accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  refute  his 
statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
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of  the  Temple  ;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicus. 

Thanks  to  modern  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  requisite  to  our  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  same  absolute  certainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

I.  Site  of  the  Temple. — Without  any  exception, 
all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that  the  Temple 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  gi-eat  area  now 
known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to 
the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered ;  and 
at  least  one  autlior  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed 
that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area 
was  one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a  rectangle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
light  angle  of  the  whole  enclosure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  description  of  the  great  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple,  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
{Ant.  XV.  1 G,  §5).  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  commencing  about 
40  feet  fini    tl      s  \\     ,„,H.    ui  tli     w    t  "i    u  il! 
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and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
great  Stoa  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  head 
Temple),  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5, 
2,  ii.  16,  §3,  vi.  6,  §2,  vi.  7,  §1)  as  in  itself  to  be 
suflBcient  to  decide  the  question.  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  general  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews'  Wailing-place  (woodcut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  ita  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  topographers  as  a  pi  oof 
that  the  wall  there  foimed  j)art  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  Temple  ;  and  lastly,  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  whicii  Josephus  (B.  J. 
vi.  6,  §2)  mentions  as  leading  from  the  Temple  to 
Parbar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  226, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  (C'lY.y  of  the  Great  King,  p.  490), 
besides  minor  indications,  make  up  such  a  chain  of 
proof  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wards from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard  to  the 
fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evi- 
dence, both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to 
3  U  2 
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the  conclusion  that  Joseph  us  was  literally  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square 
of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side  {Ant. 
XV.  11,  §3).  This  assertion  he  repeats  when  de- 
scribing the  great  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xv.  1 1,  §9)  ;  and  again, 
in  describing  Solomon's,  or  the  eastern,  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  600  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §7)  ;  and  lastly,  in  narrating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (viii.  3,  §9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  throughout  so  th  ji  ouijhl}  consistent 
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There  is  no  other  written  authority  on  this 
subject  except  the  Talmud,  which  assei-ts  that  the 
Temple  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  each  side 
{Mis/ma,  v.  334);  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  correct  themselves  by  explaining  that  it 
was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which  was  meant,  which 
would  make  the  side  625  feet.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  so  questionable  that  it  is  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 

The  instantia  crucis,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
western angle  we  find  the  whole  Haram  area  filled 
up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  under  the  mosque  El  Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a  wall  running  northwards  at  right 
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angles  to  the  southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid 
space.  Beyond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled 
up  with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construction  that  it  may 
he  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Taking  Josephus'  account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  ('oiinthian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pre- 
sent southern  wall  they  must  have  been  spaced  be- 
tween 23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
assert  to  be  architecturally  impossible.  But,  far 
more  than  this,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet 
3  inches  square,  while  the  pillars  which  it  is  assumed 
they  supported  were  between  5  and  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter {Ant.  XV.  11,  §5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so, 
the  foundations  must  have  been  practically  about 
half  the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  all :  the  piers  in  the  vaults  are  so  irre- 
gularly spaced,  some  17,  some  2()  or  21,  and  one 
even  .30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  of  the  Stoa 
mast  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  ciown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  fi'om  the  roots  of  the  tiees  above  having' 
stmck  through  them),  that  they  could  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  weight.  In  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also 
that  no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here  ; 
for  the  bare  rock  is  everywhere  visible,  and  if  ever 
more  solidly  built  upon,  the  remains  of  such  con- 
structions could  not  have  disappeared.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  the  southern  wall  is  concemed,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus'  description 
that  the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 

The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have 
commenced  at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  suiTOunds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it 
is  continued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a  difference  (though  perhaps  not  of  much 
value)   in  the  purpose   to  which  it  was  applied. 
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Moreovev  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  plat-  tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describes 
form  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eiistward  from,  the  three  towers  as  standing  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
the  western  wall  for  just  6U0  feet ;  which  again  wall.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  have 
gives  tlie  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the  been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the  Herod  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also  are 
limitiition  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence-  said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  eastward 
ment  of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now  of  the  citadel  the  ground  falls  rapidly.  Add  to  the 
clear  by  reference  to  the  I'lan  on  the  next  page  that  the  position  of  the  aiiny  of  Titus  when  he  sat 
(woodcut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stated  down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost  sufficient 
in  English  feet,  according  to  the  best  available  to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching  the  10th 
authorities,  not  in  Greek  feet,  which  alone  are  used  Legion  to  the  ilount  of  Olives  he  located  himself 
in  the  text.  \  with  the  principal   division  of  his   army  opposite 

The  only  point  in  Josephus's  description  which  the  Tower  Psephinus,  but  his  right  wing  "  fortified 
seems  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to  ,  itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple  ]  iu  like  manner  about  two  stadia  fiom  the  city" 
extended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  [Ant.  xv.  [  (^B.  J.  v.  3,  §5).  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
11,  §5).  If  he  had  named  the  valley  or  iden-  apply  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the  citadel, 
tified  it  in  any  way  with  the  valley  of  Kedron  1  against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or  in- 
this  might  have  been  a  difficulty;  but  as  it  is  tended.  Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did  Titus 
only  a  valley  it  is  of  less  importance,  especially  '  attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the  heights, 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  vaults  extend  north-  j  His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern  plateau, 
wards  immediately  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ,  and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  encamped. 
Temple  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  depi  es-  I  and  consequently  it  must  have  been  opposite  the 


sion  once  existed  here  as  to  justify  his  expression 
But,  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
indefinite  words,  they  never  can  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  wi'itten  dimensions  and  the  local  indica- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Temple  never  could  have 
extended  more  than  600  feet  from  the  western,  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  feet  square,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  walls  for  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in 
the  Talmud.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  no  real 
foundation  in  fact,  and  the  moile  in  which  the  interior 
may  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
the  Temple.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  seems  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the  plan  (wood- 
cut No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the 
Jewish  Temple  as  I'ebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as  described 
by  Josephus. 

II.  Hippicus. — Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists  in  any- 
thing like  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 
the  city,  it  strikes  the  traveller's  eye  whichever 
way  he  turns  ;  and  from  its  prominence  now,  and 
the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower 
Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed 
that  the  two  are  identical.     The  reasons,  however 


angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains  called  the  Kasr 
Jalud  that  they  were  placed.  From  the  context  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  been 
encamped  in  the  valley  opposite  the  present  citadel. 
These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Rob.  B.  R.  i.  471;  Schultz,  95; 
Kratlt,  37 ,  &c.),  whose  position  answers  so  completely 
every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as  described 
by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated  edifice.  It  stood 
and  stands  "  on  the  northern  side  of  the  old  wall  " 
— "  on  a  height,"  the  very  highest  point  iu  the 
town — "  over  against  Psephinus  " — "  is  a  comer 
tower,"  and  just  such  a  one  as  would  naturally  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point  for  the  description  of  the 
walls.  Indeed,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Kasr 
Jalud  were  as  well  preserved  as  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had  retained  only  two  or 
three  courses  of  its  masonry,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  no  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  Kair  Jalud 
was  the  Hippicus ;  but  with  that  tendency  which 
prevails  to  ascribe  a  name  to  what  is  prominent 
rather  than  to  what  is  less  obvious,  these  remains 
have    been  overlooked,  and  difficulties   have  been 


against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to  allow  of  the  consequently  introduced  into  the  description  of  the 
identity  being  admitted.  Josephus  gives  the  dimen-  |  city,  which  have  hitherto  seemed  almost  insuperable, 
sionsof  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits,  or  37j  feet  square,  1  III.  Walls. — Assuming  therefore  for  the  present 
whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel  is  56  feet  6  inches  ■  that  the  Kasr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
by  70  feet  3  inches  (Rob.  B.  R.  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and,  :  larly  c;\lled,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippi('us,  we  have 
as  Josephus  never  diminishes  the  size  of  anything  no  difficulty  in  detei-mining  either  the  direction  or 
Jewish,  this  alone  should  make  us  pause.  Even  if '  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  great  1  Josephus  (5.  /.  v.  4,  §2),  and  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 
towers  built  by  Herod,  as  far  as  its  architecture  is  The  first  or  old  wafl  began  on  the  north  at  the 
cunccined,  it  may  ;is  well  be  Phasaelus  or  Mariamne  ;  tower  called  Hippicus, and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its  dimensions  accord  with  the  I  joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
first  named  of  these  fai-  better  than  with  the  last,  j  cloister  of  the  temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
But  Die  great  test  is  the  locality,  and  unfortunately  ,  described  as  passing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (pro- 
the  tower  in  the  citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect  ;  bably  the  modem  Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above 
in  one  point  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the  ,  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
first  place  he  makes  it  a  corner  tower,  whereas  at  !  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.     The 


the  time  he  wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have 
been  in  a  re-enteiing  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  ue.vthe  says  it  was  "over  against  Psephinus" 
{B.  J.  V.  4,  §3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this 


importance  of  this  last  indication  will  be  apparent 
in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 

The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in 
the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
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I'OLiiiJ  the  nnrthevn  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing, 
as  will  be  shdwn  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
'I'yropoeon,  whieh  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  gate  ; 
and  then,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Autonia.  Recent  discoveries  of  old  bevelled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  gate 
leave  little  doubt  but  that,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall  ; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  nortliern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is  probably 
built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  was 
intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which  had  giown 
out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city,  which  befoie 
this  had  been  left  exposed  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §'2).  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  for  as  the 
tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  ;  it  then  passed 
l)y  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings — a  well- 
known  locality — and  turning  south  at  the  monu- 
ment of  the  FnWer,  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley 
called  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  description.  If 
the  temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the 
modern  Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its 
northern  cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it 
might  have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fort- 
ress, but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  passed  outside  the  present 
Haram  wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  temple,  where  Josephus  in  his 
description  makes  the  old  wall  end.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  dilKculty, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  temple 
was  only  600  feet  square  ;  that  the  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  valley  of  Kedron  was  not  en- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agrippa's  time,  and  that 
the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the  identical 
wall  built  by  that  king — &  solution  which  not  only 
accords  with  the  words  of  .Josephus  but  with  all 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  .Josephus's  description 
(i?.  /.  V.  4,  §2)  ot  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  bears  out  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and 
does .  away  with  the  necessity  of  supposing,  on 
account  of  their  magniticence,  that  they  ;u'e  parts  of 
tiie  substructure  of  the  Temple  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  35  stadia, 
or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as  near  as 
may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities.  He 
then  adds  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  Taking  the  distance 
of  these  towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the 
average,  the  first  and  last  named  walls  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  commensurate,  but  the  middle 
wall  is  so  much  too  short  that  either  we  must 
assume  a  mistake  somewhere,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  Josephus  enumerated  the  towers  not 
only  to  where  it  ended  at  the  Antonia,  but  round 
the  Antonia  and  temple  to  where  it  joined  the  old 
wall  above  Siloam.  With  this  addition  the  1.50 
feet  again  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  with  the  localities.  Altogether 
it  appears  that  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
walls  is  not  now  ;i  matter  admitting  of  much  con- 
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tiovei sy,  and  probably  would  never  have  been  so,  but 
for  the  difliculties  arising  fiom  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 

IV.  Antonia. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turris  Antonia,  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  ce'tainly  was  attached  to  the 
temple  buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them  ; 
but  whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a 
portion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on 
each  side,  Josephus  ojoes  on  to  say  [B.  J,  v.  5, 
§2),  that  with  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  that  the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  temple  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  5),  where  A  marks  the 
Temple,  and  B  Antonia,  according  to  this  theory.  I  n 
other  words,  it  assumes  that  the  Antonia  occupied 
practically  the  plattbim  on  which  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  locality  to  contradict  such  an  assumption 
(see  B.  ./.  vi.  5,  §4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of 
the  Sakhra  being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the 
situation  of  the  Jewish  cit;\del.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
siege  which  render  such  a  view  nearly  if  not  quite 
untenable. 


It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bezetha  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §1),  the'  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  temple.  If  Antonia,  on 
higher  ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls, 
had  intervened,  this  could  not  have  been  possible; 
and  the  expression  must  have  been  that  the}'  looked 
on  from  the  walls  of  Antonia.  We  have  also  a  pas- 
sage (i?.  /.  V.  7,  §3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer  ; 
it  is  there  asserted  that  "  John  and  his  faction 
]  defended  themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  temple,  and 
fought  the  Komans"  (from  the  context  evidently 
simultaneously)  "  before  the  monument  of  king 
Alexander."  We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or  keep  at- 
tached to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Josephus 
hardly  justify  any  other  iuterjjretation  ;  for  he  says 
{B.  J.  v.  5,  §8)  that  "  it  was  situated  at  the  corner 
of  two  cloisters  of  the  coui  t  of  the  temple — of  that 
on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  Probably  it 
was  sunounded  by  a  wall,  enclosing  courts  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  citadel,  and  with  its  enclosing 
wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may  have 
been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  thiee,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  6),  where  C  marks  the  size 
and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  supposition  that 
its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia,  and  D  D 
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the  size  it  wouW  attain  if  only  tlniee  of  its  sides 
were  counted,  aud  if  Josephus  di(}  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fprtress  from 
the  whole  sum ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  has 
become  one  of  no  very  great  importance,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  600  feet 
square,  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that 
neither  was  the  "  pool  of  Bethesda,"  its  northern 
ditch,  nor  the  rock  on  which  the  governor's  house 
now  stands  its  rock  foundation.  VVith  the  temple 
area  fixed  as  above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be 
made  to  stretch  as  tiir  as  that ;  and  the  object, 
therefore,  which  many  topogi-aphers  had  in  view  in 
extending  the  dimensions,  must  now  be  abandoned. 

V.  Hills  mul  Vallci/s.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degi'ee  of  certainty  with  which  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and  the 
direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there  are 
still  one  or  two  points  within  the  cit}',  the  positions 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner.  Topographers  are  still  at  issue  as  to  the 
true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  various  smaller  points  dependent  on  the 
fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately  the  determi- 
nation of  these  points  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
any  of  the  great  historical  questions  arising  out  of 
the  topography ;  and  though  it  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively  settled, 
they  are  among  the  least  important  points  that 
arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  trae  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in  de- 
scribing the  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §1),  limits  his  descrip- 
tion to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as 
circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
he  includes  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  city  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall 
of  Agiippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot  oppo- 
site the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  Jaffa  gate ;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  Damascus  gate. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  the  first  hypo- 
thesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space  or 
depression  within  the  city,  at  "  which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end"  (71.  J. 
V.  4,  §1).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a  valley  running  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  walls,  and  would  apply  to 
such  a  ravine  as  might  easily  have  been  obliterated 
by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  apjilicable 
to  such  a  valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  which  must  have  had  a  wall  on  cither 
side,  and  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  "  rows  of  houses  "  might — though  it 
by  DO  means  follows  that  they  must — have  run 
across  it  without  inteiTuption.  We  cannot  indeed 
apply  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the 
old  wall,  so  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in 
front  of  it,  or  that  the  fonuation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  originally  steeper  and  narrower 
than  it  now  is.  On  the  whole,  this  view  presents 
perhaps  less  difficulty  than  the  oblitciation  of  flic 
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other  valley,  which  its  most  zealous  advoaites  are 
now  forced  to  admit,  after  the  most  patient  search  ; 
added  to  the  difficulty  that  must  have  existed  in 
carrying  the  old  wall  across  its  goige,  which  Jose- 
phus would  have  hinted  at  had  it  existed. 

The  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balanced,  that 
either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  from  that 
of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of  from 
extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  able  to  do 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  "AKpa  as  the  corresponding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  Metiwlah,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  which 
adjoined  the  Temple  in  the  north  ;  and  if  we 
might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower 
Acra  were  one  and  the  same  place,  the  question 
might  be  considered  as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in  de- 
scribing the  "upper  market  place,"  which  was  called 
the  "citadel"  by  David  {B.J.  v.  4,  §1),  Josephus 
uses  the  word  cppovpiov,  which  he  also  applies  to 
the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  {Ant.  xiii.  IG,  §5), 
or  Bdpis,  as  the  old  name  apparently  immediately 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by  him  called 
the  Antonia  (Ant.  xrai.  iv.  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was  on 
the  temple  hill  that  we  can  understand  the  position 
of  the  valley  which  the  Asamoneans  tilled  up.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day,  nor  the  other 
valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up  of  which 
would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the  Temple  (Z>.  J. 
V.  4,  §1).  It  could  only  have  been  a  transverse 
valley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  trae  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  9)  as  situated  in  the 
"  lower  city  "  (ey  Trj  koto)  Tr^Aei,  xii.  5,  §4,  B.  J.  i. 
1,  §4),  which  would  e([ually  apply  to  either  of  the 
assumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate  the 
Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
(Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a  building 
situated  on  the  Temple  hill.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Temjjle  hill  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple  and 
its  adjuncts  may,  with  gi-eat  propriety,  be  called  the 
lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
half,  which,  from  the  superior  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teau on  which  it  sfcuids,  is  truly  the  upper  city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  levelling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  north-westei  n  angle  of  the 
Haram  aiea,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  jiuzzle  to  antiquaries.  Tliese  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  defence  of  any  work 
erected  here,  their  effect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  But  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labour  (Ant.  xiii.  7,  §6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Acra,  their  appearance 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  the  description  of 
Josephus  made  plain. 

If  this  view  of  tlie  matter  be  correct,  the  word 
afKpiKvpTos  (B.  J.  V.  G,  §1),  about  which  so  much 
contioversy  has  been    raised,   must  be  translated 
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"  slnping  clown  on  either  side."  a  nn'iinin;^'  which  it 
will  bear  equally  as  well  as  "  gibbous,"  which  is 
usually  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  applied 
it'  the  hill  within  the  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  great  pre- 
pondeiance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Acra 
were  one  and  the  same  place.  That  Acra  was  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temi>le,  on  the  same 
hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally  occu- 
pied by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Zioii  (2  Sam. 
v.  7-9),  and  near  where  Baris  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood  ;  and  consequently  that  the  great  north- 
ern depression  running  towards  the  Damascus  gate 
is  theTyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asamoncans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating  the 
hill  Bezetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the  Temple 
hill. 

If  this  view  of  the  internal  topogi-ai)hy  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys  fall 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  coui'se. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus, 
was  the  modern  Zion,  or  the  city  enclosed  within 
the  old  wall ;  Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris, 
Acia,  and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the 
other  ;  and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the 
valley,  stood  the  lower  city,  .and  the  place  called 
Millo.  Bezetha  was  the  well-detiued  hill  to  the 
north  of  the -Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in 
which  the  Piscina  Probatica  was  situated.  The 
fourth  hill  which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does 
not  name,  must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the 
last-named  valley  and  that  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and 
was  separated  from  the  Temjjle  hill  by  the  valley  of 
the  Asamoneans.  The  other  minor  localities  will  be 
pointed  out  iu  the  sequel  as  they  occur  in  order. 

VI.  Population — There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally  in- 
dulges is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
dead  ;  no  record  remained ;  and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  the  city  was  a  compliment  to  the 
prowess  of  the  conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that 
three  millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover  (7J.  /. 
vi.  9,  §3)  ;  that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the 
siege;  that  100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish, 
that  it  is  surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  re- 
peated them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation 
of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability.'' 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possible,  and  consecjucntly  extending  the  walls 
as  lar  as  either  authority  or  local  circumstances 
will  admit,  still  the  areii  within  the  old  walls 
never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  site  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old 
walls,  this  area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130 
acres ;  but  talking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of 
accommodating  such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  de- 
scribes may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent 
example.  The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
covered  18  acres — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three 
days  near  its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  persons 
A^sited  it;  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than 
from  60,000  to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the 
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^  It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  with  the  moderate 
figm-es  of  Jeremiah  (lii.  23-30)  where  he  enumerates 
the  number  of  i)ersoiis  curried  into  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  three  deportations  from  both  city  and 


same  moment.  Any  one  who  was  in  the  building 
on  these  days  will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  ;  how  frightful 
in  tiict  the  cnrsh  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on 
the  floor,  and  that  in  many  places  even  standing 
i-oom  could  hardly  be  obtained  ;  yet  if  600,000  or 
700,000  people  were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  fall  of 
the  outer  wall  (almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege), 
the  crowd  there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  fight- 
ing, literally  impossible ;  and  considering  how  the 
site  of  a  town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildings, 
300,000  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more 
ci'owded  than  were  the  sight-seers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  its  most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague 
data  as  these.  ISo  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : —  Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by 
the  two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
have  2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards  we  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants  for  the  old  city.  And  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city  about 
15,000  more  ;  so  that  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may  have  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly 
ever  have  reached  50,000 ;  and  assumjng  that  in 
times  of  festival  one-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
which  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
6(t,000  or  70,000  in  the  city  when  Titus  came  up 
against  it.  As  no  one  would  stay  in  a  beleaguered 
city  who  had  a  home  to  flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  men  who  came  up  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  would  equal  the  number  of  women  and 
children  who  would  seek  refuge  elsewheie  ;  so  that 
the  probability  is  that  about  the  usual  population 
of  the  city  were  in  it  at  that  time.. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  army  which 
Titus  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  efiective  men  of  all  arms, 
which,  taking  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  is  about 
the  number  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a 
fortified  town  defended  by  from  8000  to  10,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  gariison 
been  more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  im- 
probable, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative,  tliere  is  nothing  to  leail  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  ever  coidd  have  nuistered 
10,000  combatants  at  any  period  of  the  siege;  half 
that  number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The 
main  intei-est  this  question  has  in  a  topographical 
point  of  view,  is  the  additional  argument  it  allords 


province  as  only  4600,  though  they  seem  to  have 
swept  off  every  one  who  could  go,  nearly  depopulatinj; 
the  i)lacc. 
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for  placing  Hippicus  as  far  noitli  as  it  has  been 
placed  above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  walls  to 
the  greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness 
ofthecitv.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
would  except  the  whole  north-west  comer  of  the 
present  city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the 
walls,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

VII.  Zion. — One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
has  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  sacred  Jlount  of  Ziou.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in 
the  works  of  Josephus,  so  that  we  have  not  his 
assistance,  which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  "David 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of 
David."  "  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  there- 
fore they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built 
the  city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about, 
and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city ."  This  last 
expression  wculd  seem  to  sepai'ate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  repaired,  from  that  of  David 
which  was  hnilt,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct 
enough  to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm, 
verse  2,  where  it  is  said,  "  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
aides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King," 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the . 
modem  Zion,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the 
citv.  There  are  also  a  great  many  passages  in 
the  Bible  where  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
city  fi-om  Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  "  For  out  of 
Jerusalem  shall  go  foith  a  remnant,  and  they  that 
escape  out  of  Mount  Zion"  (2  K.  xix.  31).  "  Do 
cjood  in  thy  good  ple;isure  unto  Zion ;  build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  "  (Ps.  li.  1 8).  "  The  Lord 
ijhall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jeru- 
salem "  (Zech.  i.  17).  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell 
in  Zion  at  Jerusalem"  (Is.  xxx.  19).  "The  Lord 
>hall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
-ferusalem"  (Joel  iii.  16;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are 
also  numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  sjwken 
■of  as  a  Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never 
;q)plied  to  Jerusalem  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount. 
Such  expressions,  for  instance,  as  "  I  set  my  king 
■on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  ii.  6) — "  The  Lord 
ioveth  tlie  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  2) — "  The  Lord  has  chosen 
Zion"  (Ps.  cx.xxii.  13) — "The  city  of  the  Lord, 
Hie  Zion  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel"  (Is.  Ix.  14) — 
"  Arise  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  " 
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(  Jer.  xxxi.  ti) — "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  re- 
turned to  Zion"  (Zech.  viii.  3) — "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain" 
(Joel  iii.  17) — "For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion" 
(Joel  iii.  21),  and  many  others,  which  will  occur 
to  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  plainly  the  hill  of  the 
Temple.  Substitute  the  word  Jerusalem  for  Zion 
in  these  passages,  and  we  feel  at  once  how  it  grates 
on  the  ear ;  for  such  epithets  as  these  are  never 
applied  to  that  city  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a 
curse  uttered,  or  term  of  disparagement,  it  is  seldom 
applied  to  Zion,  but  always  to  her  unfortunate 
sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never  said, — The  Lord 
dwelleth  in  Jerasalem  ;  or,  Ioveth  Jerusalem ;  oi- 
any  such  expression,  which  surely  would  liave  oc- 
curi'ed,  had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been  one  and  the 
same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount  to  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There  is  one 
curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible on  any  other  hypothesis  than  this  ;  it  is  known 
that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  successors 
were  on  IMount  Zion,  or  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
the  wicked  Idng  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  biiried  in 
Jerusalem,  "in  the  city,"  and  "  not  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings"  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  the  distinction  is  so  marked  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modern  sepulchre  of 
David  (^Nebi/  Baud)  is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  ;  not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

When  from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the  Books  of 
the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages  wi-itteu 
by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  certainty  ;  as,  for 
instance,  "  They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar  pro- 
faned, and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  a 
forest"  (1  Mace.  iv.'Sl  and  60).  "  After  this 
went  Nicanor  up  to  iMount  Zion,  and  there  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary  certain  persons"  (1  Mace, 
vii.  33),  and  several  others,  which  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  considered  one  and  the  same  place. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one 
accord  place  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
though  their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  may 
be  valueless,  still  their  traditions  ought  to  have 
been  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  being  con- 
sidered as  authorities  on  a  merely  topographical 
point  of  this  sort.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  16)  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next 
section,  and  which,  added  to  the  above,  seems  to 
leave  very  little  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the  eastern  and  not 
to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. — 
The  only  doscrijition  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in 
foiTii  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topographical 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to  en- 
able us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it  contains 
such  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  examination. 

The  easiest  way  to  anivc  at  any  correct  conclu- 
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sion  regai'ding  it,  is  to  take  lirst  the  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  the 
main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 
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^s  op 

CITV 

WATEH  CATC 


No.  7. — Diagram  of  places  mentioned  in  dcdicalion  of  wulls. 

The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Jiidah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  as 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  dung-gate,  "  and  at  the  fountain-gate,  which 
was  over  against  them  "  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  "  went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 
water-gate  eastward."  The  water-gate  therefore 
was  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identiried  with 
those  of  the  city  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Ziou. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  "  unto  the  broad  wall,"  and  passing 
the  gate  of  Ephraim,  the  old  gate,  the  tish-gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  Meah,  to  the  sheep- 
gate,  "  stood  still  in  the  prison-gate,"  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  water-gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  tui-n  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  12th  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the 
places  named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named, 
but  in  the  revei-se  oi-der,  till  we  come  to  the  tower 
of  the  fuiTiaces,  which  if  not  identical  with  the 
tower  in  the  citadel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hip- 
picus,  must  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it. 
Mention  is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  dedication,  of  "  the  valley-gate,"  the  "  dung- 
gate,"  "  the  fountain-gate;"  and  lastly,  the  "  stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David."  Between 
these  last  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
pool  of  Siloah  and  the  king's  garden,  so  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  so-calletl  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
modern  Zion,  and  are  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Temple  ;  most  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  city  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jeru- 
snlcni.      What    follows   is   most    important   (verse 


If)))  "After  him  repaired  Xehemiah,  the  son  of 
Azb':k,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Bethzur,  unto 
the  place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the 
house  'of  the  mighty."  This  passage,  when  taken 
with  the  context,  seems  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  city 
of  David,  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  con- 
sequently of  Zion,  ah  which  could  not  be  men- 
tioned after  Siloah  if  placed  where  modern  tradition 
has  located  them. 

If  the  chapter  emled  with  the  16th  verse,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  detemiining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  n'^arly  to 
the  point  from  which  we  stilted,  and  have  got 
through  only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two 
hypotheses  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this 
diificulty ;  the  one  that  there  was  then,  as  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  that  the  re- 
maining names  refer  to  it ;  the  other  that  the  first 
16  verses  refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
remaining  16  to  those  of  the  city  of  David.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii.  25), 
which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  prison- 
gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  dedication, 
to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple,  is 
here  also  connected  with  the  king's  high  house ; 
all  this  clearly  referring,  as  shown  above,  to  the 
castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Tunis  Autonia.  We  have  on  the  opposite 
side  the  "  water-gate,"  mentioned  in  the  next  verse 
to  Ophel,  and  consequently  as  clearly  identified  with 
the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple.  We  have  also  the 
horse-gate,  that  by  which  Athaliah  was  taken  out 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which 
Josephus  states  led  to  the  KeJron  (^Ant.  ix.  7,  §  3), 
and  which  is  here  mentioned  as  connected  with  the 
priests'  houses,  and  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  Temple.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  house  of 
Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate, 
probably  that  of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  is 
mentioned  in  these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more 
or  less  directly  identified  with  the  loc<iHties  on  the 
Temple  hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the  city  of  David,  how- 
ever, was  so  completely  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by 
Herod,  that  there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist 
us  in  ascertaining  whether  the  order  of  description 
of  the  places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds 
along  the  northeni  tace,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and 
up  behind  the  Temple  back  to  the  sheep-gate ;  or 
whether,  after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  amiom-y 
and  prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western 
face  of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  fiom  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
determination  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  description 
in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jerusiilem,  and  in 
the  last  1 6  to  Zion,  or  the  citj'  of  David  ;  as  this  is 
sufficient  to  explain  almost  aD  the  difficult  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  city. 

IX.    Waters  of  Jerusalem. — The  above  dctfiui- 
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nation  explains  most  of  the  difficulties  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regard 
to  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  Mecca, 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able for  some  secret  source  of  water,  from  which 
it  was  copiously  supplied  during  even  the  woist 
periods  of  siege  and  famine,  and  which  never 
appears  to  have  failed  during  any  period  of  its  his- 
tory. The  principal  source  of  this  supply  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  north  ;  either  on  the 
spot  known  as  the  "  camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  or  in 
the  valley  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinct mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4, 
.30,  where  Hezekiah,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Assyrians,  "  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David;'' — and  again  "  he  fortified 
the  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof, 
and  digged  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for 
water"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he 
brought  the  waters  under  ground  down  the  valley 
leading  from  the  Damascus  gate,  whence  they  have 
been  traced  at  the  present  day  "  to  a  pool  which  he 
made"  between  "  the  two  walls,"  viz.,  those  of  the 
cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to  the  re- 
seai'ches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know  how 
correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  city  as  containing,  "  fons  perennis  aquae 
et  cavati  sub  terra  montes,"  &.C.,  for  great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area, 
and  channels  connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  .^iloam  ; 
and  many  otheis  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  been  by  some  underground  channels, 
probably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
Mosque  El  Aksah.  This  may  at  least  be  infoTed 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
the  Water-gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
tact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  holy  Rock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  by  the  Christians  (Jelal  Addin,  p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  water  which  "  ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  were  under  water;"  a  circumst;\nce  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  were  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  tliis  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  it  is 
simply  absurd;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  water  could  lie  annuid  it: 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  facts,  but  enables  us 
to  undei'stand  one  more  circumstance  with  legard 
to  the  waters  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a  more  critical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  fee!  quite  ceitain  by 
which  channel  the  undeiground  wateis  were  col- 
lected into  the  great  "  excavated  sea "  (woodcut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
the  overflow  was  managed. 

A  consideiable  portion  of  these  waters  Wiis  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethosda,  but,  from 
it^  probable  proximity  to  the  sheep-gate,  as  shown 
above,  moie  properly  the  "  j)iscina  probatica,"  and 
which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of 
its  liydraulic  masonry,  nmst  always  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  nevei  could 
have    been    the    ditch    of    a    fortilication.      Fnini 
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the  woodcut  No.  8  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
masonry  consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  18 
or  20  inches  square,  marked  A.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  blocks  16  inches  deep  mserted  in 
them.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8  inches  deep,  B.  These  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (c\  and 
this  again  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaster  (d)  half  an- 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such 
elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  a  fortress, 
even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  wet 
ditch  ever  fonned  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  its  locality,  covering  only  one  -half  of 
one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other  reason  existed 
against  converting  this  carefully  formed  pool  into  a 
ditt;h  of  defence. 


"^ 


No.  8.— Section  of  Masnnrv 
(From  Sal: 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, even  with  all  these  precautions,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  ;  and  consequently  large  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near 
Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon's  pools,  and  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a  long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Siloam,  and,  with  the  northern 
supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  population,  aided 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tiuik  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
near  the  modern  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can- 
not possiblv  be  the  work  refijrred  to,  as  executed  by 
him.  It  is  merely  a  receptacle  within  the  walls  for 
the  surplus  rain  water  drained  into  the  pool  now 
known  as  the  Birket  Mamilla,  and  as  no  outlet  east- 
wards or  towards  the  Temple  has  been  found,  it 
cannot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  Hezekiah,  even  supposing  the  objections 
to  the  locality  did  not  exist  These,  however, 
cannot  possibly  be  got  over. 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre. — If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendeied  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  at  all  clear,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
N.  i\  as  those  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  ■  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  were  made  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  toj)o- 
gniphy  of  the  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the 
chanire  of  the  name  ofZionfrom  the  eastern  to  the 
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westein  hill  did  th:it  of  the  Jewish  descriptions  of 
the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the 
sites  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  two  questions:- -First,  did  Constantine 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Clirist  ?  Secondly,  is  the  present  chui-ch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand 
on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
be  given,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  probability.  Either  the  locali- 
ties could  not  have  been  coiTectly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The 
site  of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  filets  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  correctly  when  the  .church  was  built, 
without  its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subse- 
quent change  may  perhaps  contaiii  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything 
seems  to  tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first 
question  being  capable  of  being  answered  satis- 
tiictorily. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops  can 
be  made_  out  with  very  tolerable  cert;iinty  and 
completeness  ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
can  be  shown  (Findlay,  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre)  that  the  Romans  recorded  carefully 
all  the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  had  maps  or  plans  which  would  enable 
them  to  ascertain  any  important  locality  with  very 
tolerable  precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  three  centuiies  that  elapsed  between 
the  crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians  were  too  important  a  sect,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  be  neglected,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the 
attention  of  at  least  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea; 
and  some  records  mutt  certainly  have  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
fix  the  loailities.  Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this 
knowledge  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  identify 
the  exact  rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
it  must  have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  site 
of  such  a  place  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Praetorium  ; 
and  as  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  all  lay  near  one 
another,  materials  must  have  existed  for  fixing  them 
with  at  least  very  tolerable  approximate  certainty. 
As  the  question  now  lies  between  two  sites  which 
are  very  far  apart,  one  being  in  the  town,  the  other 
on  its  eastern  boundary,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
authorities  had  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  determine 
at  least  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  probable. 

The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering 
of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
about  the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christians, 
according  to  his  account  ( Vita  Const,  iii.  26), 
"  impious  persons  had  heaped  ciiith  upon  it,  and 
erected  an  idol  temple  on  tlie  site."  The  earth 
was  removed,  and  he  says  {Theophania,  Lee's 
Translation,  p.  199),  "  it  is  astonishing  to  see  even 
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the  rock  standing  out  erect  and  alone  on  a  level 
land,  and  having  only  one  cave  in  it ;  lest,  had  there 
been  many,  the  miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death 
might  have  been  obscured  ; "  and  as  if  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he 
continues,  "  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Savour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerasalem  was 
constructed  over  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of 
old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  on 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced  the 
last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  this 
city  that  the  Emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument 
of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich  and 
lavish  magnificence"  {Vita  Const,  iii.  33).  This 
passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  for  it  is  rhinutely  descriptive  of 
the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  tlie  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither  opposite 
to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  [Sepl'LCHrk]  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the 
Anastasis,  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself;  the  other  the  "  Colden  Gateway,"  which  was 
the  propylea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened 
"  €7rl  rris  irXareias  ayopas,"  in  other  words, 
that  it  had  a  bioad  market-place  in  front  of  it, 
as  all  sacred  places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had, 
and  have,  in  the  East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium 
leading  to  the  basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  El  Hakeem,  the 
mad  Khalif  of  Egypt ;  in  the  words  of  William  of 
Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  iv.),  "usque  ad  solum  diruta,"  or 
as  it  is  more  quaintly  expressed  by  Albericus  (Le 
Quien,  Oriens  C/imizana,  p.  475),  "  Solo  coaequare 
mandavit."  Fortunately,  however,  even  the  Mos- 
lems respected  the  tomb  of  Christ,  whom  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  seven  prophets,  inferior  only  to  the 
Founder  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  they  left  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Rock  "  uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  are  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt:- — 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by  those 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be 
descriptive  of  these  localities  ;  and. 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  has 
become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  late  years. 
Before  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
detei-mination  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
so  easy  or  so  certain  as  to  fix  the  date  of  any 
building,  or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  archaeologisli  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
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In  this  oiintry  the  progressiou  of  style  is  only 
generally  understood  as  applied  to  mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  witli  sufficient  knowledge  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Classical,  or 
Roman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styfes,  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that 
of  Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  Uock  are  about  lialf-way  in 
the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which  must 
have  been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantine  flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is  un- 
doubted. It  is  precisely  of  that  style  which  is 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  found  at  Rome,  Spalatro, 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  both 
the  external  and  internal  openings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  had  it  been  as  late  as  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian, its  classical  featuies  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could  have 
been,  except  the  Basilica  described  by  Eusebius. 


N      9—1   tenor  ol  Gul  leli 


The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Auas- 
tasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  coloured 
tiles  and  inscriptions  in  more  modern  times ;  but 
the  interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by 
Catherwood  and  Arundale,  in  Fergusson's  Tupo- 
j/ritphy  of  Ancient  Jerusalem),  and,  even  exver- 
nally,  wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off, 
the  old  Roman  round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its 
pointed  substitute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it 
is  essentially  a  tomb-building,  similar  iu  form  and 
arrangement,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter 
Constantia,  outside  theyvalls,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  like  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  the  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  photo- 
graphs are  now  available,  no  competent  archaeo- 
logist or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these 
are  buildings  of  the  age  here  ascribed  to  them ;  and 
we  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which 
still  remains  unanswennl,  What  tomb-like  building 
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did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at 
Jerusalem,  over  a  mass  of  the  living  rock,  ri^sing 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  columns, 
and  ext>;ndiug  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the 
church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  were 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis,  described  by 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  this  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal 
to  the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
Omar,  or  by  the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption. 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksah,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and  no  Moham- 
medan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Chi'istians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countrymen  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  are  most  minute 
in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  they  are 
entirely  silent  about  this  building,  and  only  assume 
that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It  may  also  be 
added  that,  whatever  ii  is,  it  certainly  is  not  a  mosque. 
The  principal  and  essential  feature  in  all  these  build- 
ings is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca. 
No  mosque  in  the  whole  world,  of  whatever  shape 
or  form,  is  without  this ;  but  in  the  place  where  it 
should  be  in  this  building  is  found  the  piincipnl 
entrance,  so  that  the  worshipper  enters  with  his 
back  to  Mecca — a  sacrilege  which  to  the  Moham- 
medans, if  this  were  a  mosque,  would  be  impossible. 
Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb  of  Omar,  this  incon- 
^luity  would  not  have  been  apparent,  for  all  the 
old  Moslem  and  Christian  tombs  adopt  nearly  the 
s  mie  ordinance ;  but  no  tradition  hints  that  either 
Omar  or  any  Moslem  saint  was  ever  buried  within 
its  precincts. 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as  is  generally 
one,  that  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 

I  gira  over  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple:   for 

II  m   the    account  of  the   Moslem    and   Christian 
ustorians  of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at 

til  it  time  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish 
Icraple  could  be  ascertained,  and  were  known.  As 
hown  above,  this  building  certainly  always  was  out- 
ide  the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that  this  could  not 
be  the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
pioperly  so  called,  the  great  mosque  El  Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  Abu  Bekr,  are 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  were 
meant  to  be  so  (see  woodcut  No.  4).  They  are  so 
because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a  sacred  spot,  as  certainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accursed,  and  all  tlieir 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  far 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalem  of 
a  sacred  character  built  by  the  Mohammedans  out- 
side the  lour  walls  of  the  Temple  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 

Inefi-agable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than 
by  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  tlie 
Bible  narratives :  Ibrtunately,  however,  they  agree 
with  them  to  the  minutest  detail 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  iu 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third 
wall,  or  that  of  Agrippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.), 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards:    the  spot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
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therefore  now  tstaiids  was  at  that  tiuif  oiitsidi'  thv 
walls,  and  open  to  the  country. 

It  was  also  a  place  where  certainly  tombs  did 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  the  other  kings  of  Israel  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  know  from  Josephus  (i?.  J . 
V.  7,  §3)  that  "  John  and  his  faction  defended  them- 
selves from  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  and  fought  the 
Komans  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander;" 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts ;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38-40. ') 
which  apparently  describes  jirophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  thiid  wall  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb — most  pro- 
bably the  hill  on  which  Psephinos  stood — to  Goath, 
which  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxteposition 
to  the  horse-gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  queen  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution  ; 
and  the  description  of  "  the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  tlie  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  east,"  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(John  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  passion. 

The  Praetorium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probablv  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xyslus 
and  Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Leaving  these  localities  the 
^^aviour,  beanng  his  cross,  must  certainly  have 
gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet 
Simon  or  any  one  coming  towaids  the  city ;  thus 
every  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and 
none  oilended  by  the  locality'now  assumed. 

The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contradict,  and  a  gi'eat  deal  that  directly  con- 
finns  the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Const;uitine  is  one  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim ;  he  seems  to  have  visited 
the  place  about  the  year  333.  In  his  Itinerary, 
after  describing  the  pilace  of  David,  the  Great  .Syn- 
agogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
"  Inde  ut  eas  foris  nvxrnin  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
Poitimi  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  antequam 
pateretur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
(jolgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucilixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
ad  lapidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  modo 
jussu  Constantini  Imperatoiis  Basiliai  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis."  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern  Zion 
gate  he  turned  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to 
the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the  .latfa 
gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha  would 
have  been  on  his  right  hand  ;  but  passing  round 
the  Temple  area  he  may  have  had  the  house  of 
Pilate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some  tradi- 
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'  "  Behold  the  day  is  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  be  hiiilt  to  the  Lord,  ft-om  the  tower 
of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the  corner.  And  the 
measurin^'-liue  shall  yet  g-o  forth  over  against  it  upon 
the  hill  Gareb,   and  shall  compass  about  to  Goath. 


tiuns  placed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha  and  the 
Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them.  In  so  far 
therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  .is  clear  he  was  not 
speaking  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  which  is  inside  the 
city,  while  the  very  expression  "  foris  murum"  seems 
to  indicate  what  the  context  confirms,  that  it  was  a 
place  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  hand 
of  one  passing  round  the  walls,  or  in  other  words 
the  place  marked  on  th  j  accompanying  map. 

Antoninus  Martyrus  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Mohammed;ui  conquest ;  his  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  than  the 
western  site  ;  but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact. 
He  says,  "  Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si 
pon.as  aurem  audies  flumen  aquarum,  et  si  jactas 
intus  pomum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad 
fontem  Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  "  (-4»i.  Mart. 
Iter.  p.  14).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Haram  area  is  excavated  with 
subterranean  water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if 
you  place  your  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may 
hear  the  flowing  of  the  water ;  and  all  these  waters 
can  only  drain  out  towai'ds  Siloam.  We  also  know 
that  under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Kock 
there  is  a  well,  called  the  Bir  Arruah,  and  that  it 
does  communicate  with  the  great  excavated  sea  or 
cistern  in  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overflow 
is  towards  Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  knov/,  it  would  come 
out  theie.  If  we  presume  that  Antoninus  was 
speaking  of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no 
trace  has  evei'  been  discovered  of  any  communi- 
cation with  Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  this  objection  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the 
modern  site. 

A  third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Adamnanus,  an  abbot  of  lona, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French  bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
mosque  El  Aksa  as  a  square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  ;  but  either  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  building  in  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  he  has  already 
described  it  under  the  designation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context  would  lead 
us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Besides  these,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  unintelligible  if 
we  assunie  that  the  present  church  was  the  one 
built  by  Constantine.  Dositheus,  for  instance  (ii. 
1,  §7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  only  its 
one   wall   on   that   side,  ''E;tet  6  vahs  rov  ayiov 


And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto  the  brook  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  toward  the  east, 
shall  be  holy  imto  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked 
up  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for.evei-." 
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Tacbou  Kara  /xhu  r^ju  Siaiv  Sia  rh  ^ivai  opos  fj.6vov  | 
rbc  TO^xov  avTov.  TJiis  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  church,  ina-smuch  as  towards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing ;  but  it  is  literally  coi-rect  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Kock,  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  Cpil 
{Epist.  ad  Const.)  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
assume  the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  city  next  to  the  Jlount  of  Olives.  But  even 
more  distinct  than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who, 
speaking  of  Golgotha,  says,  "  It  does  not  occupy 
an  elevated  position  as  compared  with  other  places 
surrounding  it.  Over  against  it,  the  Jlount  of 
Olives  is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  foimerly 
existed  in  Zion,  but  which  is  now  levelled,  was  once 
higher  than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be 
sure  to  which  hill  he  applies  the  name,  Zion,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that ;  but  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  would  speak  of  the 
modern  Golgotha  as  over  against  the  Jlount  of 
Olives.  So  far  therefore  as  this  goes,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  view. 

The'  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hai-dly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  e\adence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  .the  period 
during  which  we  are  really  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem), it  is  cei-tain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  the  cit}^  has  always  been  considered  as 
containing  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the 
church  which  Constantine  erected  over  the  sacred 
c;ive  ;  and  as  no  record  exists — nor  indeed  is  it  likely 
that  it  should — of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really 
took  place.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict, and  everything  to  confinn,  the  assumption 
that  a  transference  did  take  place  about  this  time, 
it  is  not  important  to  the  argument  whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place, 
though  nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural 
undei'  the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  or 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it  of 
more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as  string 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
facade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  identical 
in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of, 
the  Goldep  Gateway,  and  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
consequently  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  a 
fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had 
destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  remains 
of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when 
the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  above-mentioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  lljth  century.  Their  gre:it  Ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropriated,  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  dared  not  a]5proach 
the  holy  places  under  pain  of  death.  As  the  perse- 
cution relaxed  a  few  crept  back  to  their  old  quartei- 
of  the  city,  and  there  most  naturally  built  thcni- 
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selves  a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fi-aud  in  this  proceeding  any  more  than  to  impute 
it  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  churches  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  England.  Thousands  have  prayed  and 
wept  in  these  simulated  sepulchres  all  over  the 
world,  and  how  much  more  appropriately  at  Jeru- 
salem !  Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot,  it 
was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  eventually 
come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a  simulated,  it 
was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have  required 
more  than  human  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims, 
whose  faith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt  quickened 
by  the  assumption.  Had  the  Christians  never 
recovered  the  city,  the  difference  would  never  have 
been  discovered  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but  when  unex- 
pectedly those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  as  pil- 
gi-ims,  came  back  as  armed  men,  and  actually  pos- 
sessed the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess  the 
deception  or  to  persevere  in  it ;  and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  the  latter  course  was  pureued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa. 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  "  Templum  seu 
palatium  Solomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  Christians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took  the 
title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  residence  in 
the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  they  called 
"  Templum  Domini."  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c.  62  ; 
Ssewolf,  Bel.  de  Voyage,  iv.  833 ;  Jlaundeville, 
Voiage,  &c.,  100,  105  ;  Mar.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9  ; 
Brocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a  choir  were 
appointed  to  perform  sen-ice  in  it,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
certainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  tlian  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.  (Will,  of  Tyre, 
viii.  3.)  Had  thev  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  Jewish  temple  stood  it 
would  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  a  Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour ;  though  in  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  what  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erected. 

XI.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  hy  .Julian. — Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undert<aken  avowedly 
as  a  slight  to  the  Christians,  and  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  hy  the  acts  of  Constan- 
tine. It  was  commenced  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  period  the  work  seeems 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordiuaiy 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  were  large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  enoi-mous  concourse  of  the 
Jews  assembled  on  the  spot,  but  an  immense  mass 
of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  works 
of  the  foundations  at  least  canned  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  mii-acle 
occun-ed,  which  put  a  final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
facts,  the  appearance  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  great  tunnel-like  vault  under  the 
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Jlosque  El  Aksa,  with  its  Four-domett  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod  [see 
Tkmfle],  and  coeval  with  his  period,  but  exter- 
iiallv  to  this,  certain  architectural  decorations  have 
been  added  (woodcut  No.  10),  and  that  so  slightly, 
that  daylight  am  be  pei-ceived  between  the  old 
walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attachment."  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain, 
approximately  at  least,  the  age  of  these  adjuncts. 
From  their  classical  forms  they  cannot  be  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Justinian ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  ai-e  slightly  more  modern  in  style  than  the 
architecture  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  than  any  of 
the  classiKd  details  of  the  Dome  of  the  FJock.  They 
may  therefore  with  very  tolerable  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while,  from  the  his- 
toriad  accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we  would 
exiiect  to  find  them.  Above  them  an  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  has  been  inserted  in 
the  wall,  but  turned  upside  down  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  being  of  that  interme  liate  cha- 
racter between  that  which  we  know  to  be  ancient, 
and  that  which  we  easily  recognise  as  the  work  of 
the  Mohammedans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  this  pe:iod. 
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Among  the  incidents  mentioned  as  occumng  at 
this  time  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctly  on 
the  topography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregoiy 
Nazianzen,  ad  Jud.  ct  Gent.  7, 1,  and  confimied  by 
Sozomen)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven 
from  their  works  by  the  globes  of  fire  that 
issued  from  the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge 
in  a   neighbouring   church  (eTri  ri  tuv  ■tr\r)aiov 


Itpwy,  or,  as  Sozomen  has  it,  ds  rh  Ifphu) — an 
expression  which  would  be  unintelligible  did  not 
the  buildings  of  Constantine  exist  at  that  time  on 
the  spot ;  for,  except  these,  there  could  not  be  any 
church  or  sacred  place  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
which  the  exjiression  could  be  applied.  The  principal 
bearing,  however,  of  Julian's  attempt  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  its 
proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period — 
A.D.  .362 — but  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  alwa3's, 
held  accurseil  by  the  Christians,  and  as  doomed  by 
the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself  never  to  be 
re-established ;  and  this  consequently  makes  it  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa  is  a  building  of 
Justinian  js  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  or  the 
Golden  Gateway  —  if  Christian  buildings  —  ever 
stood  within  its  precincts. 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian. — Nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem  ;  of  which,  fortunately,  we  have 
so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works  of 
Procopius  (rfe  ^edificiis  Const.)  that  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  so 
uumistakeably  to  the  sjiot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  almost  all  topographeis  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mosque  El  Aksa  is  the 
identical  church  refeiTed  to.  Apart  from  the  con- 
sideration already  mentioned,  the  architecture  of 
that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any  such 
idea.  No  seven-aisled  basilica  was  built  in  that  age, 
and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favouiite  plan 
was  a  dome  on  pendentives,  which  in  fact,  in  his  age, 
had  become  the  type  of  an  Orientiil  Church.  Besides, 
the  Aksa  has  no  apse,  and,  from  its  situation,  never 
could  have  had  either  that  or  any  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  Christian  basilica.  Its  whole  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7th  centuiy,  and 
its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a  mosque.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
as  the  Aksa  stands  on  a  spot  which  was  perfectly 
known  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Not  oiUy 
is  this  shown  from  Julian's  attempt,  but  all  the 
historians.  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  refer  to 
Omar's  visit  to  Jerasalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrah 
was  covered  with  filth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Eutychius,  writing  in  the  9th  centmy, 
from  Alexandria  (Annales,  ii.  289),  "That  the 
Christians  had  built  no  church  within  the  aiea  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins." 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults 
that  fill  up  the  south-eastern  angle  ot'  the  Haram 
area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
(woodcuts  Nos.  3,  4),  and  are  just  such  as  Procopius 
describes  ;  so  that  if  it  were  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply 
to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to  this  situation. 

We  have  also  diiect  testimony  that  a  church  did 
exist  here  immediatelv  at^er  Justinian's  time  in  the 


*  This  fact  the  Writer  owes,  with  many  other 
valuable  rectifications,  to  the  observation  of  his  friend 
Mr.  G.  Grove.  The  woodcut,  &c.,  is  from  a  large 
photograph  which,  with  many  others,   were  taken 


specially  for  the  Writer  on  the  spot,  and  to  which  he 
owes  much  of  the  information  detailed  above,  though 
it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  to  it  on  all  occasions. 
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following  words  of  Aut.  Martyr. :  "  Ante  riiinas 
vero  templi  Solomonis  aqua  decurrit  ad  fontera 
Siloam,  secus  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  in  qua  sedit  Pilatus  quando  audivit  Domi- 
num"  (rtiii.  p.  16).  As  the  portico  of  Solomon 
was  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly 
describes  the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church 
outside  the  Temple,  ou  these  vaults,  to  have  been  the 
Mary  church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that  Jus- 
tinian chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city,  and  so 
difticidt  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church  ? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where^ — -if  the 
modern  theory  be  correct — all  the  sacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  The  answer  seems  .inevitable  : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  were  here,  and  nut  on  the  spot  to 
which  the  Sepulchre  with  his  Mary-church  have 
subsequently  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  fact  of  Justinian   having   built  a 
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church  in  the  neighbourhood  is  in  itself  almost' 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  his  age  the  site  and 
dimensions  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  known,  and 
also  that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  tem- 
ple were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 
XIII.  Conclusion. — Having  now  gone  through  all 
the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as  they 
stood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches  by 
El  Hakeem,  the  plan  (No.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  understood.  Both  Constan- 
tine's'and  Justinian's  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within  the 
area  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Christian  build- 
ings which  once  existed  there,  there  remains  only 
the  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine — now  known  as 
"  the  Mosque  of  Omar "  and  "  the  Dome  of  the 
Kock  " — certainly  the  most  interesting,  ns  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  buildings  in  the 
East,  and  a  small  but  equally  interesting  little  do- 
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mical  building  called  the  Little  Sakhrah  at  the 
north  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  said  to  contain  a 
fiagraent  of  the  reck  which  the  angel  sat  upon,  and 
which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey, 
ii.  225).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Con- 
Etantine's  church  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  the  Golden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian's 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  plan  of 
the  city  (woodcut  No.  11)  made  during  the  Crusades, 
and  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  Library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the  traditional 
localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now  ;  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  which  was  the  name 
then  applied  to  that  now  known  as  the  Damascus 
Gate.     The  gate  which  now  bears  his  name  was 


then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  "Temple  of  Solomon,"  i.e.  the  Mosque  of  el 
Aksa,  is  divided  by  a  wide  street  from  that  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  the  Sepulchre  is  represented  as  only  a 
smaller  copy  of  its  prototype  within  the  Haram 
area,  but  very  remarkably  similar  in  design,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  main  outlines  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  details 
.which  remain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
titles,  as  Temple,  Tomb,  Palace,  &c.  It  only 
remains,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  here  that 
the  great  difficulties  which  seem  hitherto  to  have 
rendered  the  subject  confused,  and  in  fact  inex- 
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pliciible,  were  (1)  the  impioper  appliciition  of  the 
name  of  Zioii  to  the  western  hill,  and  (2)  the 
nssumption  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  that  built  by  Constantine. 

Tlie  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Ziou,  from  the 
western  to  the  eastein  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  from  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Haram,  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear ;  and  it  only  requiies  a  little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a  little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  sjx)t,  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  world.  [J.  F.] 

JERU'SHA  (N*;;'-'!"!;':  'Upovo-d-  Alex.  Upovs: 
Jenisa),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Uzziah,  and 
motlier  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  38). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  altered 
form  of 

:  JERU'SHAH  (r\m'-\):  'Upovad:  Jerusa), 
2  Chr.  xxvii.  1.     See  the  preceding  article. 

JESArAHirfyrV  "leo-i'as:  /<?s«rts).  1.  Son 
of  Hananiah.  bi'other  of  Pelatiah,  and  gi-andson  of 
Zerubbahel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  he  was  the  son  of  Pelatiah. 
For  an  explanation  of  this  genealogy,  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it,  see  Lord  A.  Hervey's 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  §v. 

2.  (n^yC'%  i.  e.  Jeshaiah :  'If eria  ;  Alex.  'leff- 
ireia  :  Tsaia.')  A  Benjamite,  whose  descendants  were 
among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  reside  in  .Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAI'AH.  1.  (•inW'' :  '1<tUs  in  1  Chr. 
XXV.  3,  and  'lacria  in  ver.  15  ;  in  the  foimer  the 
Alex.  MS.  has  'leeio  koX  'SefJ.ei,  and  in  the  latter 
'Icrios  :  the  Vulg.  has  Jeseias  and  Jcsaias.)  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun,  set  apart  for  the  musical 
service  of  the  Temple,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
father,  the  inspii-ed  minstrel :  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  eighth  division  of  the  singers.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

2.  ('lojcrias  ;  Alex. 'ncrai'ay :  Isa'ias.)  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Pichabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Ann-am  through  Moses  ( 1  Chr.  xxvi. 
25).  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  21,  in 
A.  v.,  though  the  Hebrew  is  merely  the  shortened 
form  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
appears  among  the  Henianites  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  to  be  the 
same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  priest 
of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who  aftei  wai'ds  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  (n*y^^  :  'lo-aias;  Alex.  'Ho-aia:  Isaias.) 
The  son  of  Athaliali  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
BeneElam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 
In  1  Esd.  viii.  33  he  is  called  Josias. 

4.  Clffd'ia:  Isinas.)  A  Werarite,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He  is  called  Osaias  in 
1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

JESHA'NAH  (n:^^ :  v  'U<rvvd;  Alex.  'Avd  ; 
Joseph,  ri  'Iffdvas:  Jesana),  a  town  which,  with 
its  dependent  villages  (Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX. 
"daughters"),  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  The  other 
two  were  Bethel  and  Ephiaim,  and  Jeshanah  is 
named  between  them.  A  place  of  the  same  name 
was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Herod  and 
Papjius,  the  general  of  Antigonus'  army,  related 
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by  Jostplius  with  curious  details  {Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§12),  which  however  convey  no  indication  of  its 
position.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon, 
unless  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Pal. 
861)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs  antiqua  Judaeae,"  is  at 
once  a  corruption  and  a  translation  of  the  name 
Jeshana,  which  signifies  "old."  Nor  has  it  been 
identified  in  modern  times,  save  by  Schwarz  (158), 
who  places  it  at  "  Al-Sanim,  a  village  two  miles 
W.  of  Bethel,"  but  undiscoverable  in  any  map 
which  the  writer  has  consulted.  [G.l 

JESHARE'LAH  (H^NT^ :  lo-epiijA,  la-- 
peTiXd,  Cod.  Alex.),  head  of  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeuuthux.] 
He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  1 2  of 
his  house  under  him.  At  ver.  2  his  name  is  wiitten 
Asarelah,  with  an  initial  N  instead  of  ^ ;  in  the 
LXX.  'F.par]\.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JESHE'BEAB  (3N3C'^. :  'Ua^adX:  Isbaab), 
head  of  the  14th  course  of  j»riests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 
[Jehoiarib.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'SHER  OK'.'! :  'lacrdp;  Ahx. 'laiacrdp  :  la- 
ser), one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  In  two  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS.  it  is  written  "in'',  Jether,  from  the  pi  e- 
ceding  verse,  and  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are 
combined.  The  Peshito  Syriac  has  Oshir,  the  same 
form  in  which  Jaslier  is  represented  in  2  Sam.  i.  18. 

JESHI'MON  (pO''L*'»n  =  tlie  waste:  in  Num. 
T]  epy)fjLus  ;  in  Sam.  6  'l€(r(rai/x(ij,  and  'li(rffefj.6s ; 
Alex. 'Ei€(T(ra(;Uos  :  dcsotnm,  solitudo,  Jesinvitli), 
a  name  which  occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28, 
in  designating  the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peoi- :  both 

described  as  "facing  (''JB'T'J?)  the  Jeshimon."  Not 
knowing  more  than  the  general  locality  of  either 
Peor  or  Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above — the  hill  of  Ha 
chilah,  "on  the  south  of,"  or  "  facing,  the  Jeshimon  " 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  3),  and  the- wilderness 
of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Zi))h  (xxiii. 
15)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  present  day.  They 
lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the  district 
strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country  of  Judah. 
But  a  line  drawn  between  Maon  and  the  probable 
position  of  Peor — on  the  high  country  opposite 
Jericho— passes  over  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  the 
hills  lying  immediately  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
To  this  district  the  name,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
worJ,  would  be  not  inapplicable.  It  would  also 
suit  as  to  position,  as  it  would  be  full  in  view  fiom 
an  elevated  point  on  the  highlands  of  Moab,  and  not 
far  from  noith  of  Jhion  and  Ziph.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  ha-Arahah,  in  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  overlooked,  meaning,  as  that 
elsewhere  does,  the  sunk  district  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea,  the  modern  Ghor.  Beth-Jeshimoth  too, 
which  by  its  name  ought  to  have  some  connection 
with  Jeshimon,  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
lower  level,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
[Betii-Jeshimoth.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Isiaelites.  [G.] 

3  X   2 
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JESHI'SHAI  O^^J^y.  'Uffai;  Ahx.'Uaaat:  ^ 
Jesisi),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
V.  14).  In  the  I'eshito  Syriac  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  omitted. 

JESHOHA'IAH  (n^nit;'^ :    'laaovia:    Isu- 

h:u:i),  a  chief  of  one  of  the  families  of  that  branch 
of  the  Simeonites,  which  was  descended  from  Shimei, 
and  was  more  numerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
(I  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  was  concerned  in  the  raid 
upon  the  Karaites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESH'UA  (y■1t^*'' ;  'Irjo-ovs;  JeshueaniJosJtue), 
a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or  rather 
Jehoshua.     [Jehoshua.] 

1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is  called  Jeshua  in 
one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).     [Joshua.] 

2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  to  whom  the 
nuith  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).  He  is 
called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V.  One  branch  of  the 
house,  viz.  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  returned  from 
Babylon  (Kzr.  ii.  36 ;  but  see  Jedaiah). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
after  the  reformation  of  worship,  placed  in  trust 
in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their  classes,  to  dis- 
tribute to  their  brethren  of  the  offerings  of  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

4.  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
Feries,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  inclusive.  [HiGH-PRiEST.]  Jeshua,  like 
his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  probably  born  in 
Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jehozadak  had  been 
taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.). 
He  came  up  from  Babylon  in  the  first  of  Cyrus 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading  part  with  him 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Everything  we  read 
of  him  indiaites  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  patriotism, 
and  courage.  One  of  less  faith  and  resolution 
would  never  have  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  he  had  to  contend  with.  His  first 
care  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the 
altar,  and  restore  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  fifty  years.  He  then,  in 
conjunction  with  Zerubbabel,  hastened  to  collect 
materials  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  was  able 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  as  early  as  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  services  on  this  occasion  were  con- 
ducted by  the  priests  in  their  proper  apparel,  with 
their  trumpets,  and  by  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the 
Levites,  with  their  cymbals,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  king  David  (Ezr.  iii.).  However,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  hindei-ed  by  the  enmity  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the  counsellors  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  so  efl'ectually  to  obstruct  it  that 
the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed  w^ith  it  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis — an  interval  of 
about  fourteen  years.  In  that  year,  B.C.  520,  at 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah  (Ezr.  v.  1, 
vi.  14;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  1-9;  Zech.  i.-viii.), 
the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  was  happily  completed 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar  ( =  March),  in 


*  The  7th,  after  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord- 
ing to  Prideaux. 

''  The  connexion  with  Bani,  llashabiah.  (or  Hash- 
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the  sixth  of  Darius.*  The  dedication  of  the  temple, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the  next 
month,  were  kept  with  gi'eat  solemnity  and  rejoicing 
(Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially  "twelve  he-goats, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Isiael," 
were  offered  as  a  sin-otfering  for  all  Israel.  Jeshua's 
zeal  in  the  work  is  commended  by  the  Son  ofSirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Besides  the  great  importance  of 
Jeshua  as  a  historical  character,  from  the  critical 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished,  his  name  Jesus,  his  lestoration  of 
the  temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially 
the  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and 
vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[HiGH-PRiEST.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshua  later 
than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which  the 
nairative  of  Ezr.  i.-vi.  closes.  Josephus,  who  says 
the  temple  was  seven  years  in  building,  and  places 
the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius,  con- 
tributes no  information  whatever  concerning  him : 
his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  sect, 
of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a  paraphrase  of  Ezia 
and  1  Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zerubbabel.] 
Jeshua  had  probably  conversed  often  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  have  known 
Jehoiachin  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He  probably 
died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua  or  Joshua 
in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  &c. ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  &c. 

5.  Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  tlie  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9  ;  Neh.  iii.  19,^  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.). 
Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
associated,  were  both  "sons  of  Hodaviah"  (called 
Judah,  Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Jeshua's  more  immediate 
ancestor  was  Azaniah  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24 
"  Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel "  is  a  manifest  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  The  LXX.  read  koI  vlo\ 
KaS/xiTiX.  It  is  more  likely  that  |3  is  an  accidental 
error  for  1. 

6.  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath-]\Ioab,  one 
of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Xeh.  X.  14,  vii.  11,  &c. ;  Ezr.  x.  30).  His  de- 
si-endants  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  'i'he 
verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translated,  "  The 
children  of  Pahath-JIoab,  for  (i.  e.  repiesenting) 
the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;"  so  that  Pahath- 
Moab  would  be  the  head  of  the  family.     [A.  C.  H.] 

JESH'UA  fy-lt^'; :  'iTiffov :  Jesue),  one  of  the 
towns  re-inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  men- 
tioned with  Moladah,  Bcersheba,  &c.,  it  was  appa- 
rently in  the  extreme  south.  It  does  not,  however, 
oicur  in  the  original  lists  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Josh.  XV.,  xix.),  nor  is  there  any  name  in  those 
lists  of  which  this  would  be  probably  a  corruption.  ^ 
It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [G.J 

JESH'UAH  (y-IK'* :  'Irjaods  :  Jcsua),  ,a  priest 

in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  11),  the  same 
as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

JESHU'RUN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  V. 
JESU'RUN,  Is.  xliv.  2  (j-IIK'^ :  6  \)ya-Krjixivos, 

abniah),  Ilenadad,  and  the  Levites  (17-19),  indicates 
that  Jeshi'.a,  the  fatlier  of  Ezer,  is  the  same  person  as 
in  the  other  passages  cited. 
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mici!  with  the  addition  of  'lcrpa7]\,  wliich  tlie 
Arabic  of  the  Lond.  Polyglot  adopts  to  the  exclu- 
siou  of  the  former ;  dilectus,  rectissimius),  a  sym- 
bolical name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  zxxiii. 
5,  26 ;  Is.  xliv.  2,  for  which  various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  Of  its  apjJication  to  Israel 
tiiere  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  The 
Targum  and  Peshito  Syriac  unifonnly  render  Jeshu- 
run  by  "  Israel."  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xliv.  2)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "lEJ'*,  ydshar,  "  to  be  right  or  up- 
right," because  Israel  was  "  upright  among  the 
nations ;"  as  D^'lB'^,  yeskArim,  "  the  upright " 
(Num.  xxiii.  10;  Ps.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  chosen  people,  who  did  that  which  was 
right  ("1K"n,  hay-ydshdr)  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous  heathen 
who  did  that  which  was  pre-eminently  the  evil 
(yin,  hd-r'a),  and  worshipped  false  gods.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion — who  according  to  tlie 
account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on  Is. 
xliv.  2),  must  have  had  evdvs  or  fuOvTaros — and 
by  the  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  Malvenda  (quoted 
in  Poole's  Synopsis,  Deut.  xxxii.  1 5) ,  taking  the  same 
root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel.  For  the  like 
reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above  mentioned 
F'ather,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called  "  the  book 
of  the  just  "  (^(vOeoiy),  as  relating  to  the  histories 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.  The  termination 
J-1"  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  or  an 
fltl'ectionate  diminutive  ("  Froinmcheii,"  Hitzig,  and 
Fiirst;  "  Zi'ei/m^,"  Hendewerk,  and  Bunseu).  Si- 
monis  (^Lex.  Hehr.  s.  v.,  and  Arc.  Form,  Noin.  p. 

582)  connects  Je.shunin  with  the  .\rabic  root  wm*j, 

yasara,  which  in  the  second  conj.  signifies  "to 
prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  "  to  be  wealthy,"  and  is 
thus  cognate  with  the  Hebr.  ICX,  dshar,  which  in 
Pual  signifies  "  to  be  blessed."  With  the  intensive 
termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote  Israel  as 
supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signifi- 
cation it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  points.  WmhaAxs  (^Suppl.  ad  Lex,  Hch.") 
considei-s  it  as  a  diminutive  of  Israel,  and  would 
read  {•lib'*,  yisrun,  contracted  from  J-IPN'lb'*, 
yisreelun.  Such  too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Vitringa,  and  of  the  authoi-  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  ver- 
sion, who  renders  it  'IcrpoeAicrKos.  For  this  theory, 
though  supported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius'  au- 
thority, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  proba- 
bility. In  the  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun 
to  Israel,  we  may  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play 
upon  words  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples, 
and  which  might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derive 
the  one  from  the  other  is  a  fancy  unworthy  of  a 
scholar. 

Two  other  etymologies  of  the  name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  what  lengths  conjecture 
may  go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster 
(quoted  by  Glassius,  _Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  tr.  2), 
connects  it  with  "IIK',  shor,  "an  ox,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii. 

*  Jerome  {Liber  de  Nominibiis)  gives  the  strange 
interpretation  of  insulae  libamen. 

^  Tfiis  genealogy  is  embodied  in  the  "  Jesse  tree," 
not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  the  reredos  and  east 
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15;  the  other  with  >i:;',  s/u'ir,  "  to  behold,"  be- 
cause Israel  beheld  the  jiresence  of  God. 

[VV.  A.  \V.] 

JESI'AH  (•"in*E^*,  2.  e.  Yisshiyahu:  'Iriirowi ; 
Alex.  'Uatd :  Jesia).  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the 
mighty  men,  "  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  joined 
David's  standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from 
Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (njK'J:  'lo-jci;  Alex.  'Ucrffid.)  The  second 
son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20). 
He  is  the  same  as  Jeshiah,  whose  representative 
was  Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25);  but  our  trans- 
lators in  the  present  instance  followed  the  Vulg., 
as  they  have  too  often  done  in  the  case  of  proper 
names. 

JESIM'IEL  (^NO''b'; :    'lafj.a-f,\  :  Ismwl),  a 

Simeonite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shimei,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JES'SE  C^;,  i.  e.  Ishai :  ^  'Ucraal  ;  Josej.h. 
'le<T(Ta7os :  Tsai:  in  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  A'ulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records,  Jesse  was  the  son 
of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  of 
Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  liuth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins  ;  for 
his  great-gi'andmother  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Rahab  the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5). 
Jesse's  genealogy''  is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hezion 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naason),  chief  man  of  the  tribe  at 
the  critical  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt.  i.  3-5 ;  Luke 
iii.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite"  (1  Sam,  xvi,  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (svii.  58)  ; 
but  his  full  title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah "  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and 
the  use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps 
imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  place.  He  is  an  "old  man"  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons 
(xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4, 
5).  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  terms  of 
xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josephus  {^Ant.  vi.  8,  §lj,  that 
Jesse  was  not  one  of  the  "  eldei-s  "  of  the  town. 
The  few  slight  glimpses  we  can  catch  of  him  are 
soon  recalled.  According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tia- 
dition,  recoi-ded  in  the  Targum  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
he  was  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
as  there  is  no  contradiction,  so  there  is  no  corro- 
boration of  this  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
orgirn,  "  weavers,"  in  connexion  with  a  member 
of  his  family.     [Jaare-Oregim.]     Jesse's  wealth 


windows  of  English  churches.  One  of  the  finest  is  at 
Dorchester,  Oxon.  The  tree  springs  from  Jesse,  who  is 
recumbent  at  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  contains 
25  members  of  the  line,  culminating  in  our  Lord. 
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seems  to  have  cons'sted  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats  (|NV,  A.  V.  "  sheep"),  which  were  under  the 
care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35).  Of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  flock  we  find  him  on  two  occasions 
sending  the  simple  presents  which  in  those  days  the 
highest  persons  we.e  woot  to  accept — shoes  of  milk 
cheese  to  the  captain  of  the  di^asion  of  the  army  in 
which  his  sons  were  sening  (xvii.  18),  and  a  kid 
to  Saul  (xvi.  20)  ;  with  the  accompaniment  in  each 
case  of  parched  corn  from  the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves 
of  the  bread  from  which  Bethlehem  took  its  very 
name,  and  wine  from  the  vineyards  which  still 
enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill  below  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house" 
joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  "brother"  (probably 
Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  (xx.  29)  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  This  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age-.  David's 
anxiety  at  the  same  period  to  find  a  safe  refuge  for 
his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance  of  Saul,  is 
also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  helpless  condi- 
tion. He  took  his  fiither  and  his  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the  re- 
cords of  Sciipture.  But  another  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Rabboth  Seder,  NK'J,  256,  col.  2)  states  that 
after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents  and 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  ]\Ioab,  so 
that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one  brother, 
who  took  refuge  with  Nahash,  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
p.  401.  The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  were  Jesse's  daughters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish — 
that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (Jerome, 
Q.  Hehr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25"^).  (2.)  Professor 
Stanley's — that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  formerly  wife 
or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (David,  401  h.). 

An  English  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name  of 
David  had  become  famous  enough  to  supersede  that 
of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  While  David 
was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  that  to  friend 
and  foe — to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal,  no  less  than  to 
tlie  captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — he  should  be 
merely  the  "son  of  Jesse"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13  ; 
comp.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  10  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  ;  but  that 
Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  forward  in  recjrds 
of  so  late  a  date  as  1  Chr.  xxix.  26,  and  Ps.  Ixxii. 
20,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David's  own 
house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  Especially  is 
it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name — the  "  bhoot 
out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the  root  of  Jesse 
which  should  stand  as  an  ensign  to  the  people " 
(Is.   xi.   1,  10),   that  Isaiah   announces  the  most 


'  This  is  given  also  in  the  Targum  to  Ruth  iv.  22. 
"  And  Obcd  begat  Ishai  (Jesse),  whose  name  is  Nachash, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  him  iniquity  and 
corruption,  that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  Angel  of  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his 
soul  from  him  ;  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was 
fulfilled  before  Jehovah  the  counsel  wliioh  the  Serpent 
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splendid  of  his  promises,  intended  to  rouse  and' 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  [G.] 

JES'SUE  ('iTjtrouj ;  Alex.  'iTjffove:  Jesii),  a 
Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  26;  corap. 
Ezr.  ii.  40). 

JE'SU  {'Iriffuvs :  Jesii),  the  same  as  Jeshua  the 
Levite,  the  tiither  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63  ;  see 
Ezi-.  viii.  33),  also  called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

JE'SUI  Ot^):  'lea-oi;  Alex.  'Ucrovi:  Jessui), 

the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants  the  Jesuites 
were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan 
of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Ishuai  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

JE'SUS  ('IrjtroSr :  Jesu,  Jesus,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (yti'in*),  that  is,   "  help  of 

Jehovah"  or  "Saviour"  (Numb.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (1  Esd. 
V.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus. 
xlix.  12).     Also  called  Jeshua.    [Jeshua,  No.  4.] 

2.  (Jesus.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37  ; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  55;  Acts  vii.  45; 
Heb.  iv.  8).     [Joshua.] 

JESUS    THE    FATHER   OF   SIEACH. 

[Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.] 

JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  ('Itjo-oC.- 
vihs  "Setpdx  ;  Jesus  filius  Sirach)  is  described  in 
the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  by  hie 
name  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or 
simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus, 
§1).  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  /.  c);  and  the  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  book  confirms  its  Palestinian  origin. 
The  name  Jesus  was  of  frec[uent  occurrence,  and 
was  often  represented  by  the  (ireek  Jason.  In  the 
apocryphal  list  of  the  LXXII  commissioners  sent  by 
pjleazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Arist.  Hist. 
ap.  Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.)  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Eccle- 
siasticus with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned. 
The  various  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  position  of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  book ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
a  priest  (from  vii.  29  ff.,  xlv.,  xlix.,  1.),  or  a 
physician  (from  xxxviii.  1  ff.),  are  equally  un- 
founded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  offer  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Ecclesiasticus  [Ecclesiasticus,  §4,  n.  b.]  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  a  later  compilation  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  work  of  Ben  Sira  (Zunz, 


gave  to  Chavvah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree, 
of  the  fruit  of  m-WcU  when  they  did  cat  they  were 
able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  counsel  all  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  became 
guilty  of  death,  and  in  that  iniquity  only  died  Ishal 
the  righteous." 
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Gottesd.   ^'o)•tr.  d.  Jiutcn,  100  ff.),  and  tradition  I  of  God"  (Luke  ii.  2(j,  ix.  '_'();   Rev.  xi.  15,  xii. 

has  preserved  no  authentic  details  of  his  person  or    10) ;    and  the  phrase   "  in  Christ,"   which  occurs 

},is  life,  [about  78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 

The  chronolocfical  difficulties  which  have  been    almost  peculiar  to  them.     But  the  germ  of  it  is  to 


raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have 
been  already  noticed  [Ecclesiasticus,  §4],  and 
do  not  call  for  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  first  prologue  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Pseudo-Athanasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.^Migne),  the 
translator  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a  genea- 
logy of  the  following  fomi  would  result:  1.  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  of  Sirach  {author  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach  (<mns- 
lator  of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  kist  chapter,  "  The  prayer  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,"  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture.  The 
prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then 
the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily  from  the 
title  attached  to  it.  [B.  F.  W.] 


JE'SUS,  called  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  who 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  joined  him  in 
sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians.  He  was  one 
of  the  fellow-workers  who  were  a  comfort  to  the 
Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta  Sa7ict.  Jun. 
iv.  67,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  [W.T.  B.] 

JESUS  CHRIST.  The  name  Jesus  ('Itjo-oCs) 
signities  Saviour.  Its  oi  igin  is  explained  above,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  unconunon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New 
Testament  (1.)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
"  saves  His  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21)  ; 
also  (2.)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who 
brought  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise 
(Num.  xxvii.  18  ;  Acts  vii.  45  ;  Heb.  iv.  8)  ;  and 
(3.)  to  Jesus  surnamed  Justus,  a  converted  Jew,  as- 
sociated with  St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The  name  of  Christ  [Xpiffris  from  XP''*''  ^ 
anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  Priests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
otlice  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22  ;  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  lu  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Messiah  (Greek  Me<r(n'as  ;   Hebrew    IT'K'JD,  John 

i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised  Pro- 
phet and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by 
their  prophets  to  expect ;  and  therefore  =  6  ipxo- 
[xevos  (Acts  xix.  4  ;  Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this 
name  as  applied  to  the  Lord  has  always  a  reference 
to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Matt.  ii.  4, 
xi.  2,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He  should 
come  would  live  and  act  in  a  certain  way,  described 
by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xxiii.  10, 
xxiv.  5,  23  ;  Mark  xii.  35,  xiii.  21  ;  Luke  iii.  15, 
XX.  41  ;  John  vii.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  all 
which  places  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as 
delineated  by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  fore- 
told that  Christ  should  sutler  appears  Luke  xxiv. 
20,  46.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of 
onr  Lord,  and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify 
Him  with  the  promised  Slessiah.  Other  names  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Christ  Jesus :  thus  "  Lord  "  (frequently)  "  a  King" 
(added  as  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ, 
Luke  xxiii.  2),  "King  of  Israel"  (Mark  xv.  32), 
Son  of  David  (Mark  xii.  35  ;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen 
of  God  (Luke  xxiii.  35). 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  "  the  Christ 


be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me "  (John  xv.  4,  also 
5,  1),  7,  9,  10).  Thj  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is 
not  merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ"  (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  "1  knew  a  man  in 
Christ"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  "I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  il.  7),  and  many  othei-s.  (See 
Schleusner's  Lexicon  ;  Wahl's  Clavis  ;  Fritzsehe  on 
St.  Matthew  ;  De  Wette's  Commentary  ;  Schmidt's 
Greek  Concordance,  &c.) 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
and  Sa^'iour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
present  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely, 
the  Life  and  Teaching ;  the  Person  of  our  Loi  d 
will  be  treated  under  the  article  Son  OF  GoD  ; 
and  His  Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word 
Saviour. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  "  fulness  of  time  "  which  God 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the 
sending  of  His  Son  ;  and  Jesus  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a  sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  places  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late ;  although  they  ditier  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was 
appointed  king  {Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §8). 
His  elevation  coincides  with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  this 
determines  the  date  A.u.C.  714  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §5).  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
calculations  Josephus  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month ;  and  also  that  the 
death  of  Herod  took  jjlace  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Passover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3)  ;  if  then  thirty-six 
complete  years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  A.U.C.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology 
at  the  end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born 
during  the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data 
that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the 
month  of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few 
months  before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date  would 
be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  Conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was 
followed  by  a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which 
certain  Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their 
temple  had  been  in  progi-ess  for  forty-six  years 
(ii.  20),  Jesus  himself  being  at  this  time  "  about 
thirty  years  of  age  "  (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date 
of  the  Temple-restoration  can  be  ascertained,  it  has 
been  argued  from  these  facts  also  that  the  nativity 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.u.C.  750.  But 
it  is  Sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  deter- 
mine our  Lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  such  a  calculation.     2.  The  ap- 
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pearauce  of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been 
thought  likely,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  deter- 
mine the  date.  iJut  the  opinion  that  the  star  in 
the  East  was  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected. 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
sacred  nanative  (Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  ttirow  back 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  A.U.C.  747,  which  is  too 
early.  3.  Zacharias  was  "  a  priest  of  the  course 
of  Abia"  (Luke  i.  .5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  course  when  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  foretold  to  him ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  possible  to  calculate,  from  the  place  which 
the  course  of  Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise 
time  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  All  these  data  are 
discussed  below  (p.  1072). 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those 
events  would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a  voluminous 
commentary.  Neither  of  these  would  be  appro- 
priate here,  and  in  the  present  article  a  brief  sketch 
only  of  the  Life  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  SON 
OF  God  and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do  for 
the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his  bro- 
ther, was  not  born  into  the  world  as  others  are. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  "  Hail !  Thou  that  art  highly  favom'ed," 
was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation  ; 
the  first  Adam  that  sinned  was  not  born  but  cre- 
ated;  the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  born 
indeed,  but  in  supernatural  fashion.  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a  miracle,  the  full 
import  of  which  she  could  not  have  understood, 
with  the  submission  of  one  who  knew  that  the 
message  came  from  God ;  and  the  Angel  departed 
from  her.  At  first,  her  betrothed  husband,  when  he  i 
heard  fiom  her  what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her, 
but  a  supernatural  communication  convinced  him 
of  her  purity,  and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not 
only  was  the  approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made 
the  subject  of  supernatural  communications,  but 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus 
before  the  birth  of  either  had  actually  taken  place, 
a  small  knot  of  persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy 
One  that  should  be  born  of  JMary  (Luke  i.). 

The  prophet  Jlicah  had  foietold  (v.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  although  Judaea,  not  being  a  province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  an 
order,  it  was  included,  probably  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
know  from  Cassiodorus  (  Va>\  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
afji^lication  to  Palestine  it  should  bo  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
carried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king, 
was  quite  natural ;  and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  tiixed.  From  the 
well-known  and  much-canvassed  passage  in  St.  Luke 
(ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed 
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till  the  time  of  (juirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  years 
later;  and  how  far  it  was  carrieil  now,  cannot  be 
determined;  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was  born.  As 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs 
were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied  the 
lowly  Saviour's  birth  ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
"good  tidings  of  great  joy  ;"  and  then  the  exceed- 
ing joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words — "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men"  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  weie  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished  ;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord's  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty"  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor 
anil  meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salva- 
tion to  which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Genealogy  of 
OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is 
brought  to  the  temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
oftering  for  her  purification.  That  oflering  wanteLJ 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscernibly  as  yet ; 
no  exemption  was  claimed  by  the  "  highly  favoured" 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  her 
humble  offering  like  any  other  Judaean  mother, 
and  would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ;  but  liere 
too  God  suffered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without 
a  witness,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
that  the  object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work :  the  one 
rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of 
(iod,  and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "to  all  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem "  (Luke  ii. 
28-38). 

Thus  recognised  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  "Wise  men  from  the  E.ast" — that  is, 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour 
to  pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
year  747  occurred  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  tliat  the 
birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  describes  a 
single  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way :  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  tlic  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritual  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  His  Son,  by  a  star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
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thoir  preconceptions.  Tlie  oH'eriugis  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical :  the  gold 
was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  fiankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  preparing 
for  the  tomb — 

"  Aurea  nascenti  fuderunt  munera  regi, 
Thura  dedere  Deo,  myrrham  tribuere  sepulto," 

(says  Sedylius) :  but  in  a  more  general  view  these 
were  at  any  rate  the  ofi'erings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  The 
events  connected  with  the  biith  of  our  Lord  are  all 
significant,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a  sign  that  His  do- 
minion was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide 
as  the  whole  world.  (See  Matt.  ii.  1-12  ;  Miinter, 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  Copenhagen,  1827  ;  the 
Commentaries  of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  and 
Heubner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A  little  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
his  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
come  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop 
at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and 
when  he  found  that  they  would  not  return  to 
betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great ;  but  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acts  of  Herod  from  Josephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  political  interest.  A  confused  indi- 
cation of  it,  however,  is  found  in  JIacrobius  {Saturn. 
ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm. 
This  flight  of  our  Lord  from  His  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry — a  land  associated 
even  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to 
God  and  His  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality 
of  His  humiliation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh 
full ;  and  the  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could 
have  arrested  him  then  in  his  bloody  attempt ;  but 
Jesus,  in  accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  inci- 
dents. He  was  saved,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  but  by  the  obedience  of  Joseph ;  and  from  the 
stonns  of  persecution  He  had  to  use  the  common 
means  of  esavpe  (Matt.  ii.  13-23  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
iii.  15,  and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  in  less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  His 
parents  to  their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth, 
where  they  abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Loi'd's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confii-ms 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  "  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man"  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public 
ministry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but 
was  prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  nature  and  power  grew,  and 
ripened  and  strengthened  until  the  time  of  His 
showing  unto  Israel. 
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Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David;  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch ;  Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  snd  Philip  tetrarch  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Paneas.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  promised  Aichelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy ;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.C.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  aud  fi-om  that  time 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Home,  being  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  No  king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judaea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it 
was  luider  Agrippa  I.  Marks  are  not  wanting  of 
the  irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by 
the  sight  of  a  foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power 
over  the  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  The 
publicans  i^portitores)  who  collected  tribute  for  the 
Roman  empire  were  everywhere  detested ;  and  as  a 
marked  class  is  likely  to  be  a  degraded  one,  the 
Jews  saw  everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the 
people  exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all 
(Luke  iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyiant  required. 
Constant  changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  in 
the  office  of  high-priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary 
policy.  Josephus  says  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
high-priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple  (^Ant.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Caesar,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  all  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  so  far  as  they 
still  existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  warrior  who 
should  deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political 
bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  u.C.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug. 
U.C.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (u.C.  779)  Pontius  Pilate  was  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  the  worldly  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a  crael  and  imperious  master; 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  still  held  the  tetrarchies 
left  them  by  their  flither.  Annas  aud  Caiaphas  are 
both  described  as  holding  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  \'alerius  Gratus  in  this  very 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room  ; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  xviii.  13)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Hfc  was  the  last  representative  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was  two- 
fold— to  enforce  repentance  and  the  tenors  of  the 
old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10 ;  JIark  i. 
1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which 
are  very  apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected 
equally  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need 
of  a  Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin 
itself  is  felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  terror.  The 
career  of  John  seems  to  have  been  very  short ;  and 
it  has  been  asked  how  such  great  influence  could 
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have  been  attaiued  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5). 
But  his  was  a  powerful  nature  which  soon  took 
jjossession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach  ;  and 
his  success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume 
with  Wieseler  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a 
sabbatical  year  (Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Jesu,  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practised  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
paiticulai-  person  (Acts  xix.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands  ;  first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  His 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15) ;  next, 
that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that  his  course 
as  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His 
appearance  (John  i.  33) ;  and  last,  that  some  public 
tol^en  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappears  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  ; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the  rite  of 
laaptism  at  His  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  shape : 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17  ;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  His  mi- 
nistry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (JIatt.  iv.  1-11  ; 
Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  retbrmation  which  it 
was  tor  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness 
affect  the  nature  of  His  temptation  ;  for  it  was  the 
tnal  of  One  Who  could  not  possibly  have  tallen. 
This  makes  a  complete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  conti-nt  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  aie  often 
substituted  for  it.  Some  suppose  the  account  before 
us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a  vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  both  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  arise  fiom  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within, 
but  in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  com- 
j)lete  consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative 
to  have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the 
Gospels :  the  temptation  as  there  desciibed  arose 
not  from  the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where 
indeed  thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harboured, 
but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Xor  am  it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere 
l):\rable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explanations 
such  as  would  invalidate  tlic  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  Practical  Commentary 
VII  Matthew), 
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The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii. 
16).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all — they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-deny- 
ing one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  devil  bids  Him,  if  He 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones 
may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome 
the  pressing  human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is 
required  to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  lay.  He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to 
the  children  ot  Israel  (Dent.  viii.  3),  which  mean, 
not  that  men  must  dispense  with  bread  and  feed 
only  on  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our 
meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the 
work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God  ;  and  that  a  sense 
of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread 
from  heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of 
Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  fiom  hunger,  will 
be  humble  and  will  wait  upon  His  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food, 
and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that 
dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
gifts  of  His  goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but 
that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's' 
mind  the  place,  and  the  marvel  that  could  be 
wrought  there.  They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was 
iidded  to  the  height  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
sv.  11,  §5),  and  made  a  depth  tliat  the  eye  could 
scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down  upon.  "  Cast 
thyself  down" — perfoim  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all 
men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could 
perform  it.  A  passage  from  the  9 1st  Psalm  is 
quoted  to  give  a  colour  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord 
replies  by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  carries 
us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the 
wilderness:  "Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God,  as  ye  tempted  Him  in  Jlassah"  (Deut.  vi.  16). 
Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described  by  the 
Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  <;od:  "  They  tempted 
God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ; 
yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said.  Can  God 
furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness?  Behold  he  smote 
the  rock  that  the  wateis  gushed  out,  and  the 
streams  overfiowed.  Can  He  give  bread  also? 
Can  He  provide  flesh  for  His  people?"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.) 
Just  paiallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has 
protected  Thee  so  far,  bi ought  Thee  up,  put  His 
seal  upon  Thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  His  favour. 
Can  He  do  this  also  ?  Can  He  send  the  angels  to 
buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy  descent  ?  Can  He  make  the 
air  thick  to  sustain,  and  the  earth  soft  to  receive 
Thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  "Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  the  third 
temptiition  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can 
see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed  ; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were 
seen.     AnA  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he 
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knew  not  from  the  beginnino^,  that  One  is  heie  who 
can  become  the  King  over  them  all.  He  says, 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words 
are  fuller:  "All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee,  and 
the  gli  ry  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it:"  but  these 
■words  are  the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to 
mislead.  "  Thou  art  come  to  be  gi-eat — to  be  a 
King  on  the  earth ;  but  I  am  strong,  and  will  resist 
Thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain  ; 
some  of  them  shall  fall  away  through  fear ;  others 
shall  forsake  Thy  cause,  loving  this  present  world. 
Cast  in  Thy  lot  with  me ;  let  Thy  kingdom  be  an 
earthly  kingdom,  only  the  greatest  of  all — a  king- 
dom such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see  established  on 
the  throne  of  David.  Woiship  me  by  living  as  the 
children  of  this  woild  live,  and  so  honourmg  me  in 
Thy  life:  then  all  shall  be  Thine."  The  Lord  knows 
that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  Him  ;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over 
the  path  of  His  ministry  He  must  work  the  work 
of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  not  another  woik:  He 
must  worship  God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee 
hence,  Satau  ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 
As  regards  the  order  of  the  temptations,  there  are 
internal  marks  that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
assigns  them  their  histoiical  order:  St.  Luke  trans- 
poses the  two  last,  for  which  various  reasons  are 
suggested  by  commentators  (Matt.  iv.  1-11  ;  Mark 
i.  12,  13;  Lukeiv.  1-13). 

Deserting  tor  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of 
His  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  trans- 
figuration, consist  mainly — (1)  of  miiacles,  which 
prove  His  divine  commission  ;  (2)  of  discourses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  "  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behaviour 
of  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  former  may  lequire  some 
general  lemarks,  the  last  will  unfold  themselves 
with  the  nanative. 

1.  The  Miracles. — The  power  of  working  mi- 
racles was  granted  to  many  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant: Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-si.)  delivered  the 
people  of  Israel  fi-om  Egypt  by  means  of  them  ; 
and  Joshua,  following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the 
same  power  for  the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh, 
iii.  13-16).  Samson  (Judg.  xv.  19),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xvii.  10,  &c.),  and  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vi.) 
possessed  the  same  gift.  The  prophets  foietold 
that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  was  the  tvpe, 
would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he  had  done. 
Isaiah,  in  describing  His  kingdom,  says—"  Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  "^be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  'I'hen  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  halt,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing"  (xxxv.  5,  6).  According  to  the 
same  prophet,  the  Christ  was  called  "  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house  "  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  expected  that  the  power 
of  miracles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  His  com- 
mission. When  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (6 
ipXa/J-fvos^ the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other?" Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  His  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  infeience  fiom 
them,  that  no  one  could  do  such  works  except  the 
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promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  miracle, 
said,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  (Matt.  xii. 
23).  On  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked,  "  When 
Christ  Cometh  will  Ho  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done?"  (John  vii.  31).  So 
that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would  work 
miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  lang  lage  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  ai-e  signs  (trrj/ueTo),  wonders 
(rfpaTo),  works  {epya,  most  frequently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  {Svvdfx.€is),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God ;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  tliey  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the  effect, 
since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the  good  of 
obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefiy  of  the  humble 
and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inquire  into  the 
claims  of  a  prophet.  When  requests  were  made 
for  a  more  striking  sign  than  those  which  He  had 
wrought,  for  "  a  sign  from  heaven"  (Luke  si.  16), 
it  was  refused.  When  the  ten^ter  suggested  that 
He  should  cast  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  before  all  men,  the  temptation  was 
rejected.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  to  be, 
not  wonders  merely,  biit  signs  ;  and  not  merely 
signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  His  ministry,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
of  His  Person.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  those  which  are  more  pai-ticularly 
described  in  the  Gospels.  Nem'ly  forty  cases  of  this 
kind  appear;  but  that  they  are  only  examples  taken 
out  of  a  very  gi'eat  number,  the  Evangelists  fre- 
quently remind  us  (John  ii.  23;  Matt.  viii.  16 
and  parall. ;  iv.  23;  xii.  15  and  parall.;  Luke  vi. 
19;  Matt.  xi.  5;  xiii.  58;  ix.  35;  xiv.  14,  36; 
XV.  30;  xix.  2;  xxi.  14).  These  cases  might  be 
classified.  There  are  three  instances  of  restoration 
to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions:  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  lately  dead ;  the  widow's  son  at  Nain 
was  being  carried  out  to  the  grave ;  and  Lazarus 
had  been  four  days  dead,  and  was  returning  to  coi- 
rnption  (Matt.  ix.  18  ;  Luke  vii.  11,  12;  John  xi. 
1,  &c.).  There  are  about  six  cases  of  demoniac  pos- 
session, each  with  its  own  circumstances:  one  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  where  tho  unclean 
spuit  bore  witness  to  Jesus  as  "  the  holy  one  of 
God"  (Mark  i.  24);  a  second,  that  of  the  man 
who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  whose  state  is  so  forcibly  described  by 
St.  ]\Iark  (v.  2),  and  who  also  bore  witness  to 
Him  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ;"  a  third, 
the  case  of  a  dumb  man  (Matt.  ix.  32)  ;  a  fourth, 
that  of  a  youth  who  was  brought  to  Him  as  He 
came  down  from  the  Jloimt  of  Transfiguration 
(JIatt.  xvii.  15),  and  whom  the  disciples  had  vainly 
tried  to  heal;  a  fifth,  that  of  another  dumb  man, 
whom  the  Jews  thought  he  had  healed  "  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils"  (Luke  xi.  15)  ; 
and  a  sixth,  that  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  girl  whose 
mother's  taith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  xv.  22). 
There  are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the 
cure  of  bodily  sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy. 
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palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the 
issue  of  blood  of  twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ; 
Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2;  John  v.  5;  Matt.  xii.  10, 
viii.  5,  is.  20,  27  ;  Mark  viii.  22 ;  John  ix.  1 ; 
Luke  xiii.  10,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).  These 
three  groups  of  miracles  all  pertain  to  one  class; 
they  all  brought  help  to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing, 
and  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man  that  did  them 
bore  towards  the  children  of  men.  There  is  another 
class,  showing  a  com])lete  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature  ;  first  by  acts  of  creative  power,  as  when 
in  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  made  the 
watei'  wine ;  and  when  He  fed  at  one  time  five 
thousand,  and  at  another  four,  with  bread  miracu- 
lously provided  (John  ii.  7,  vi.  10 ;  Matt.  xv.  32)  ; 
secondly,  by  setting  aside  natural  laws  and  con- 
ditions— now  in  passing  unseen  through  a  hostile 
crowd  (Luke  iv.  30) ;  now  in  procuring  miraculous 
draughts  of  fishes,  when  the  fisher's  skill  had  failed 
(Luke  V.  4;  John  xxi.  6)  ;  now  in  stilling  a  tem- 
pest (Matt.  viii.  26) ;  now  in  walking  to  His 
disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt,  xiv .  25)  ;  now  in  the 
transformation  of  His  countenance  by  a  heavenly 
light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1)  ;  and  again  in  seek- 
ing and  finding  the  shekel  for  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  temple  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt,  x^^i.  27). 
In  a  third  class  of  these  miracles  we  find  our  Lord 
over-awing  the  wills  of  men ;  as  when  He  twice 
cleared  the  temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  13  ;  Matt, 
xxi.  12)  ;  and  whah  His  look  staggered  the  officers 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And  in  a 
fourth  subdivision  will  stand  one  miracle  only, 
where  His  power  was  used  for  destruction — the 
case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18).  The 
destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  does  not  properly 
rank  here ;  it  was  a  permitted  act  of  the  devils 
which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all  the  sicknesses 
and  sufl'erings  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  which  He 
permitted  to  waste  and  destroy,  having,  as  He 
showed  by  His  miracles,  abundant  power  to  pre- 
vent them.  All  the  miracles  of  this  latter  class 
show  our  Lord  to  be  One  who  wields  the  power  of 
(!od.  No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  save 
Him  who  made  them :  when  bread  is  wonderfully 
multiplied  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes  a  firm  floor 
to  walk  on,  the  (Jod  of  the  universe  is  working  the 
change,  directly  or  through  His  deputy.  Very  re- 
markable, as  a  claim  to  divine  power,  is  the  mode 
in  which  Jesus  justified  acts  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath — "  My  feather  worketli  hitherto,  and  1 
work"  (John  v.  17):  which  means,  "  As  God  the 
Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  all  the  laws 
of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets  roll, 
and  the  grass  giow,  and  the  animal  pulses  beat,  so 
do  I  my  work ;  I  stand  above  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  He  does."  " 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  miracles,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
Person  and  mission.    None  of  them  are  done  merely 

"  The  Saviour's  miracles  are — 

{In  raising  tlie  dead. 
In  curing  mental  disease. 
In  liealing  tlie  body. 
I  In  creating. 
In  destroying. 
In  setting  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of  being. 
In  overawing  the  opposing  wills  of  men. 

In  tlie  account  in  the  text,  the  miracles  that  tooli 
place  after  the  Transfiguration  have  been  included, 
for  the  sak<  of  oompleteness. 
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to  astonish  ;  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even  of  tliose 
whicli  prove  His  power  more  than  His  love,  but 
tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in  some  way 
or  other.  They  show  how  active  and  unwearied 
was  His  love ;  they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its 
operation.  Every  degi'ee  of  human  need — from 
Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust — through  the  palsy 
that  has  seized  on  brain  and  neives,  and  is  almost 
death — through  the  leprosy  which,  appearing  on 
the  skin,  was  really  a  subtle  poison  that  had  tainted 
every  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins — uj)  to  the  injury 
to  the  particular  limb — received  succour  from  the 
powerful  word  of  Christ ;  and  to  wrest  His  buried 
friend  from  corruption  and  the  worm  was  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult  than  to  heal  a  withered  hand 
or  restore  to  its  place  an  ear  that  had  been  cut  off. 
And  this  intimate  connexion  of  the  miracles  with 
the  work  of  Christ  will  explain  the  fact  that  faith 
was  in  many  cases  required  as  a  condition  for  their 
performance.  According  to  the  common  definition 
of  a  miracle,  any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable 
witness  of  its  performance :  yet  Jesus  sometimes 
refrained  from  working  wonders  before  the  un- 
believing (Mark  vi.  5,  6),  and  sometimes  did  the 
work  that  was  asked  of  Him  because  of  the  fiiith 
of  them  that  asked  it  (Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles 
were  intended  to  attract  the_  witnesses  of  them  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of  the 
iingdom  of  heaven.  Where  faith  was  already  so 
far  fixed  on  Him  as  to  believe  that  He  could  do 
miracles,  there  was  the  fit  preparation  for  a  faith 
in  higher  and  heavenly  things.  If  they  knew  that 
He  could  heal  the  body,  they  only  required  teach- 
ing to  enlarge  their  view  of  Him  into  that  of  a 
healer  of  the  diseased  spirit,  and  a  giver  of  true  life 
to  those  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  men's  minds  were  in  a  state 
of  bitterness  and  antagonism  against  Him,  to  display 
miracles  before  them  would  but  increase  their  con- 
demnation. "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin ;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father"  (John  xv.  24).  This  result 
was  inevitable :  in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  those 
who  are  to  be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by 
some  of  those  who  will  reject  it.  Miracles  then 
have  two  purposes — the  proximate  and  subordinate 
purpose  of  doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need 
it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in 
His  own  Person  and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  sign  from  heaven — for  some  great 
celestial  phenomenon  which  all  should  see  and  none 
could  dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to 
the  "  generation "  that  asked  it :  and  once  He 
offered  them  instead  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  a 
tyj^e  of  Him  as  to  His  burial  and  resunection : 
thus  refusing  them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they 
required.  So  again,  in  answer  to  a  similar  demand, 
He  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up" — alluding  to  his  death  and  re- 
surrection. It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  "  All  the 
miracles  that  I  have  been  working  are  only  in- 
tended to  c;dl  attention  to  the  one  gieat  m  racle 
of  My  presence  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 
Xo  other  kind  of  miracle  will  I  work.  If  you  wish 
for  u  greater  sign,  I  refer  you  to  the  great  miracle 
about  to  be  wrought  in  Me — that  of  My  resur- 
rection." The  Lord's  words  do  not  mean  that 
there  sliall  be  no  sign  ;  He  is  working  wonders 
daily :  Init  that  He  will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan 
He  has  proposed  for  Himself.     A  sign  in  the  sun 
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and  moon  and  stars  would  prove  Ihat  the  power 
of  God  was  there;  but  it  would  not  teach  men  to 
understand  the  mission  of  God  Incarnate,  of  the 
loving  and  sufi'ering  friend  and  brother  of  men. 
The  miracles  which  He  wrought  are  those  best 
suited  to  this  purpose ;  and  those  who  had  faith, 
though  but  in  small  measure,  were  the  fittest  to 
behold  them.  They  knew  Him  but  a  little ;  but 
even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet  who  was  able  to 
heal  their  infinnity  was  a  gemi  of  faith  sufficient 
to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  His  doctrine  and  spec- 
tators of  His  deeds.  But  those  gained  nothing  from 
the  Divine  work  who,  unable  to  deny  the  evidence 
of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took  refuge  in  the  last  argu- 
ment of  malice,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils." 

What  is  a  miracle  ?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  transgression  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  but 
not  of  some  law  which  further  research  may  discover 
for  us,  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural  laws, 
whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hereafter,  on 
account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation  inter- 
feres with  them.  Only  the  last  of  these  definitions 
could  apply  to  the  Christian  miracles.  God  having 
chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the  uni- 
verse b}'  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a  different  plan  from  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  tlie 
seen  universe  requires  a  scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
speak)  by  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument ;  but  he 
assails  not  the  true  Christian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
one  which  he  substitutes  for  it  {Tract.  Theol. 
Polit.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  miracles  be  re- 
garded as  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
the  anticipation  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
understood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  miracle  is  vitiated  by  such  an  explanation. 
All  distinction  in  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  know- 
ledge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away ;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegi-aph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  over-ruling  of  some  physical 
law  by  some  higher  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  as  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work 
of  redemption.  There  are  even  cautions  against 
teaching  them  separately — against  severing  them 
from  their  connexion  with  His  work.  Eye-wit- 
nesses of  His  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to 
make  no  report  of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30  ; 
Walk  V.  43,  vii.  36).  And  yet  when  John  the 
Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Mes^siah  were  indeed  come  or  not,  the  answer  thev 
took  back  was  the  very  thing  which  was  forbidden 
to  others — a  report  of  miracles.  The  explanation 
of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  that  wherever  a 
report  of  the  signs  and  wonders  was  likely  to  be 
conveyed  without  a  right  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
there    He   suffered   not  the   report  to  be  carried. 
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Now  had  the  purpose  been  to  reveal  His  divine 
nature  only,  this  caution  would  not  have  been 
needed,  nor  would  faith  have  been  a  needful  preli- 
minary for  the  apprehension  of  miracles,  nor  would 
the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  wilderness  have 
been  the  cunning  snares  they  were  intended  to  be, 
nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  refuse  the  con- 
vincing sign  from  heaven  to  the  Jews  that  asked 
it.  But  the  part  of  His  work  to  which  attention 
was  to  be  directed  in  connexion  with  the  miracles, 
was  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  by  One  "  who 
being  in  the  foiTn  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  re- 
putation, and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  :  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross"  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).  Very  few  are  the  mi- 
racles in  which  divine  power  is  exercised  without  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  men. 
He  works  for  the  most  part  as  the  Power  of  God 
in  a  state  of  humiliation  for  the  good  of  men. 
Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases  in  which  He 
condescends  to  use  means,  wholly  inadequate  indeed 
in  any  other  hands  than  His ;  but  still  they  are  a 
token  that  He  has  descended  into  the  region  where 
means  are  employed,  from  that  in  which  even  the 
spoken  word  can  control  the  subservient  agents  of 
nature.  He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  patient  (Matt, 
viii.  3,  15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34;  Luke  vii.  14;  xxii.  51). 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  clay  (John 
ix.  6).  He  put  His  finger  into  the  ear  and  touched 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sufferer  in  Deca- 
polis  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He  treated  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida  in  like  fashion  (Mark  viii.  23). 
Even  where  He  fed  the  five  thousand  and  the  four. 
He  did  not  create  bread  out  of  nothing,  which 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  Him,  but  much  bread 
out  of  little;  and  He  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
blessed  the  meat  as  a  thankful  man  would  do 
(Matt.  xiv.  19  ;  John  vi.  11  ;  Matt.  xv.  36).  At 
the  grave' of  Lazarus  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  gave 
thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard  Him  (John  xi. 
41,  42),  and  this  gi-eat  miracle  is  accompanied  by 
tears  and  groanings,  that  show  how  One  so  mighty 
to  save  has  truly  become  a  man  with  human  soul 
and  sympathies.  The  worker  of  the  miracles  is 
God  become  Man;  and  as  signs  of  his  Person  and 
work  are  they  to  be  measured.  Hence,  when  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  is  discussed, 
it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  question,  Is  redemp- 
tion from  the  sin  of  Adam  a  probable  thing?  Is  it 
probable  that  there  are  spiritual  laws  as  well  as 
natural,  regulating  the  relations  between  us  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits?  Is  it  probable  that, 
such  laws  existing,  the  needs  of  men  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  lead  to  an  expression  of  them, 
complete  or  partial,  by  means  of  revelation  ?  If 
these  questions  are  all  decided  in  the  alfirmative, 
then  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  is  already 
half  overthrown.  "  No  testimony,"  says  Hume. "  is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testi- 
monv  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours 
to  establish  ;  and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mu- 
tual destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superior 
only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degiee 
of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior  " 
{Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  If  the  Christian  mi- 
lacles  are  parts  of  a  scheme  which  bears  other 
marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  set  of  spiritual  laws  with  which  Christianity 
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is  connected,  and  of  which  it  is  the  expression ;  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  believing  them  disappears. 
They  are  not  "  against  nature,"  but  above  it ;  they 
are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Providence  breaking  in 
upon  ages  ot  order,  but  they  are  glimpses  of  the 
divine  spiritual  cosinos  permitted  to  be  seen  amidst 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of  which  they  take 
precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical  world  one  law 
can  supersede  another.  And  as  to  the  testimony 
for  them  let  Paley  speak: — "  If  twelve  men,  whose 
probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should 
seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
in  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumom-ofthis  account,  should  call  those  men  into 
his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a  gibbet ;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or  im- 
posture in  the  case  ;  if  this  threat  were  communi- 
cated to  them  sepaivntely,  yet  with  no  different 
effect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I  myself  saw 
them  one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt 
or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their 
account ; .  .  .  there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world 
who  would  not  believe  them ,  or  who  would  defend  such 
incredulity  "  (^Evidences,  Int}-oduction,  p.  6).  In  the 
theory  of  a  "  mutual  destruction  "  of  arguments  so 
that  the  belief  in  miracles  would  represent  exactly 
the  balance  between  the  evidence  for  and  .igainst 
them,  Hume  contradicts  the  commonest  religious, 
and  indeed  worldly,  experience ;  he  confounds  the 
state  of  deliberation  and  examination  with  that  of 
conviction.  When  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  had 
doubted  the  great  central  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  allowed  to  touch  the  Saviour's  wounded 
side,  and  in  an  access  of  undoubting  faith  exclaimed, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !"  who  does  not  see  that  at 
that  moment  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out, 
and  were  as  though  they  had  never  been  ?  How 
could  he  carry  about  those  doubts  oi'  any  recollec- 
tion of  them,  to  be  a  set-off"  against  the  complete 
conviction  that  had  succeeded  them  ?  It  is  so  with 
the  Christian  life  in  every  case ;  faith,  which  is 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  for  and  against  the  truth  ;  the 
conviction  either  rises  to  a  perfect  moral  certainty, 
or  it  continues  tainted  and  worthless  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it.  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross-exa- 
mine witnesses  who  delivered  their  testimony  ages 
ago ;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been  gathe.- 
ing  strength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles  are 
all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  great  miracle, 
the  Incarnation ;  and  if  the  Incarnation  is  found 
true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But  this 
very  doctrine  has  been  thoro\ighly  proved  through 
all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  Men  have 
lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
preach  it ;  have  found  that  it  did  not  disappoint 
thcni,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the  last.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  become  an  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  piienomeuon  easy  to  understand  if  we 
grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  but  is  an 
effect  without  an  adequate  cause  if  that  be  denied. 

Miracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 
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consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men's  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  ordei-  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  .earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
their  teaching ;  and  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
His  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Dean  Trench  on  the  Miracles,  an 
important  work ;  Baumgarten,  Lehen  Jesii ;  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences ;  Butler's  Analogy ;  Hase,  Lehen 
Jesu  ;  with  the  various  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament.) 

2.  The  Parables. — In  considering  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways  :  in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence :  in  the  fable,  where 
a  stoiy,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of 
worldly  wisdom :  in  the  allegory,  which  is  a  story 
with  a  moral  or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the 
lesson  taught  is  so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to 
supersede  the  story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names 
and  actions  are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall 
be  required  for  the  application :  and  lastly,  in  the 
proverb,  which  is  often  only  a  parable  oi'  a  fable 
condensed  into  a  few  pithy  words  [Parable] 
(Ernesti,  Lex.  Tech.  Graecum,  under  irapa^oX^, 
\6yos,  aWriyopia ;  Trench,  On  the  Parables ; 
Alford  on  Matt.  xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §67,  Ed.  iv. ;  Neander,  Lehen 
Jesu,  568,  foil.).  Nearly  fifty  parables  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  selected 
tVom  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  l'2ach  Evan- 
gelist, even  St.  Mark,  has  preserved  some  that  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  John  never  uses  the  word 
parable,  but  that  of  proverb  {Trapoifj-ia),  which  the 
other  Evangelists  nowhere  employ.  In  reference 
to  this  mode  of  teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  dis- 
ciples, "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  to  others  in 
paiables,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hear- 
ing they  might  not  understand"  (Luke  viii.  10): 
and  some  have  hastily  concluded  from  this  that 
the  parable — the  clearest  of  all  modes  of  teaching — 
was  employed  to  conceal  knowledge  from  those 
who  were  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  understood  even  b}' 
disciples ;  hard  even  to  them  were  the  sayings  that 
described  it,  and  the  hearing  of  them  caused  many 
to  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  Him  (John  vi. 
66).  If  there  was  any  mode  of  teaching  better 
suited  than  another  to  the  puipose  of  preserving 
truths  lor  the  memoi'y  that  were  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  heart — for  keeping  the  seed  safe  till  the  time 
should  arrive  for  the  quickening  Spirit  to  come 
down  and  give  it  growth— that  mode  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  disciples. 
And  any  means  of  translating  an  abstract  thought 
into  sensuous  language  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
poet  and  teacher  in  all  countries.  He  who  can  best 
employ  the  symbols  of  the  visible  world  for  the 
deepei-  acts  of  thought  has  been  the  cleai'est  and 
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most  successful  expositor.  The  parable  affords  just 
such  an  instrument  as  was  required.  Who  could 
lianish  from  his  mind,  when  once  understood,  the 
image  of  the  house  built  on  the  sand,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  faithless  soul  unable  to  stand  by  the  truth 
in  the  day  of  temptation?  To  whom  does  not  the 
pai'able  of  the  prodigal  sou  bring  back  the  thought 
of  God's  merciful  kindness  towards  the  erring  ? 
But  without  such  striking  images  it  would  liave 
been  impossible  (to  use  mere  human  language)  to 
make  known  to  the  disciples  in  their  half-enlightened 
state  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  as  a 
principle  of  life,  of  repentance  fiom  sin,  and  of  an 
assurance  of  peace  and  welcome  from  the  God  of 
mercy.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of 
instruction  familiar  ;  the  originality  of  the  parables 
lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but 
in  the  profound  aud  new  truths  which  the  stones 
taught  so  aptly.  And  Jesus  had  another  pui-pose 
in  selecting  this  form  of  instruction:  He  foresaw 
that  many  would  reject  Him,  and  on  them  He 
would  not  lay  a  heavier  burden  than  they  needs 
must  bear.  He  did  not  offer  them  daily  and  hourly, 
in  their  plainest  form,  the  grand  truths  of  sin  and 
atonement,  of  judgment  and  heaven  and  hell,  and 
in  so  doing  multiply  occasions  of  blaspheming. 
"  Those  that  were  without"  heard  the  parable; 
but  it  was  an  aimless  story  to  them  if  they  sought 
no  moral  purpose  under  it,  and  a  dark  saying, 
passing  comprehension,  if  they  did  so  seek.  When 
the  Lord  gathered  round  Him  those  that  were 
willing  to  be  His,  and  explained  to  them  at  length 
the  parable  and  its  application  (Jlatt.  xiii.  10-18), 
then  the  light  thus  thrown  on  it  was  not  easy  to 
extinguish  in  their  memoiy.  And  amongst  those 
without  there  was  no  doubt  a  difference;  some 
listened  with  indifferent,  and  some  with  unbelieving 
and  resisting  minds ;  and  of  both  minds  some 
remained  in  their  aversion,  more  or  less  active, 
from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and  some  were 
converted  after  He  was  risen.  To  these  we  may 
suppose  that  the  parables  which  had  rested  in  thei'r 
memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  still  a  dead  letter, 
so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  men 
all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance (John  siv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerful  light 
of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a  bright- 
ness ne\'er  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes.  The 
parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  unexplained  parable — to  the  cypher 
without  the  key— the  symbol  without  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels  ;  of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(JIatt.  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavour  to  establish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  3fount  of  St.  Matthew  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the 
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evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  discourse 
greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  historical 
position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke ;  and  fts 
earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  His  teaching ;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  repoit  of  the  discourse  several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  tbrth  (comp. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt.  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  33, 
34,  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt,  vi.;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xjii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Yet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connexion  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  ot 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  His  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  From 
Luke  we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following 
He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them,  and  then  descending 
He  stood  upon  a  level  place  (KaTa^as  fj-er'  avrSiv 
etrrrj  €7ri  tSttov  TreSivov,  Luke  vi.  17),  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where 
the  multitude  could  stand  round  and  hear ;  and 
theie  he  taught  them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  tells  them  who  ai'e  meet  to  be 
citizens  of  that  heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing 
rebukes  almost  every  quality  on  which  the  world 
sets  a  value.  The  poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly- 
minded,  the  mourners  and  the  meek,  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the  merciful, 
the  pure,  and  the  peacemakers,  are  all  "  blessed," 
are  all  possessed  of  the  temper  which  will  assort 
well  with  that  heaveidy  kingdom,  in  contrast  to 
the  proud,  the  confident,  the  great  and  successful, 
whom  the  world  honours.  (St.  Luke  adds  de- 
nunciations of  woe  to  the  tempers  which  are 
oj)posed  to  the  Gospel,  which  St.  Matthew  omits.) 
This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers,  for  it 
seems  to  proclaim  a  new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
new  virtues ;  and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet 
the  question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds — "  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law  ?"  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  "  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy {KaraXvcrat,  abolish)  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil" 
(■jrArjpioffai,  complete,  JIatt.  v.  1 7).  He  goes  on 
to  tell  them  that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law 
was  written  in  vain  ;  that  what  was  temporaiy  in 
it  does  not  fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered, 
what  was  of  permanent  obligation  shall  never  be 
lost.  He  then  shows  how  far  more  deep  and 
searching  a  moral  lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses 
His  prototype,  who  like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of 
God.  The  eternal  principles  which  Moses  wrote 
in  broad  lines,  such  as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  people 
rnust  read.  He  applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to 
all  the  finer  shades  of  evil.  jMurder  was  denounced 
by  the  Law ;  but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are 
of  the  same  stock.  It  is  not  only  murder,  but 
hate,  that  is  the  root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which 
God  abhors.  Hate  defiles  the  very  offering  that  a 
man  makes  to  God  ;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unoffered, 
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and  get  the  hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time 
in  an  unacceptable  sacrifice.  Hate  will  affect  the 
soul  forever,  it"  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet 
its  Judge  in  that  defiling  garment;  "agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him"  (ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is 
deadly,  and  Moses  forbade  it.  But  to  permit  the 
thought  of  lust  to  rest  in  the  heart,  to  suffer  the 
desire  to  linger  there  without  combating  it  ()3Ae- 
■jretv  Trphs  rh  iinOvfj.ri<rai)  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
shares  the  <;ondemnation.  The  breach  of  an  oath 
(Lev.  xix.  12)  was  forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the 
rabbinical  writers  had  woven  a  distinction  between 
oaths  that  were  and  oaths  that  were  not  binding 
(Maimonidcs  in  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heh.  ii.  p.  127). 
Jesus  shows  that  all  oaths,  whether  they  name 
the  Creator  or  not,  are  an  appeal  to  Him,  and  all 
are  on  that  account  equally  binding.  But  the  need 
of  an  oath  "  cometh  of  evil;"  the  bare  asseveration 
of  a  Christian  should  be  as  solemn  and  sacred  to  him 
as  the  most  binding  oath.  That  this  in  its  simple 
literal  application  would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is 
beyond  a  question  ;  but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a 
perfect  Law  for  a  perfect  kingdom  ;  and  this  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  canied 
out  completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a  word 
is  less  binding  than  an  oath ;  and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them 
to  elicit  the  truth ;  therefore  an  oath  must  still 
form  part  of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may 
take  what  is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked. 
Jesus  Himself  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered 
to  Him  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And 
yet  the  need  of  an  oath  "cometh  of  evil,"  for 
among  men  who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost 
the  same  would  apply  to  the  precepts  with  which 
our  Lord  replaces  the  much-abused  law  of  retalia- 
tion, "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  " 
{Vlx.  xxi.  2-t).  To  conquer  an  enemy  by  sub- 
mission where  he  expected  resistance  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
our  Lord's  own  example,  who,  when  He  might 
have  summoned  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels 
to  His  aid,  allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay 
Him.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe 
out  from  our  social  arrangements  the  principle  of 
letribution.  The  robber  who  takes  a  coat  must 
not  be  encouraged  to  seize  the  cloak  also  ;  to  give 
to  every  one  that  asks  all  that  he  asks  would  be 
an  encouragement' to  sloth  and  shameless  impor- 
tunity. But  yet  the  awakened  conscience  will 
find  out  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  this 
precept  may  be  caiTied  out,  even  in  our  impeifect 
social  stiite  ;  and  the  power  of  this  loving  policy 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  it.  Finally, 
our  Lord  sums  up  this  jiortion  of  His  divine  law 
by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom.  To  the  cramped 
and  confined  love  of  the  Rabl)is,  "  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  He  opposes 
this  nobler  rule — "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and 
persecute  you,  that  yc  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  Ho  makcth  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  ...  Be  ye 
therefoie  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt.  v.  44-,  4,5,  48).  To 
this  part  of  the  sermon,  which  St.  Luke  has  not 
preserved,  but  which  St.  Matthew,  writing  as  it 
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were  with  his  face  tunied  towards  his  Jewish 
countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  succeed  precepts 
on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveness,  on 
fasting,  on  trust  in  Cod's  providence,  and  on 
tolerance ;  all  of  them  tuned  to  one  of  two  notes : 
that  a  man's  whole  nature  must  be  oflered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  parable, 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  The  ditierences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  are 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupie.^ 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses  ;  in  the  latter,  thirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law  :  it  also  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which 
St.  Luke  reports  elsewhere  and  in  anothei-  con- 
nexion ;  and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  mattei', 
that  of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  .St.  Matthew 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind:  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  begmning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  especiall}'  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use 
especially  this  Gospel  was  designed.  And  when  this 
discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel ; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fixed, 
but  the  means  for  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out.  The  hearers  learned  how 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  purity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation  ;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  yet 
pointed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must 
be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  His  ministry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  just 
before  which  He  began  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  the 
story  of  His  sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  His 
teaching  until  the  end.  The  effect  of  His  personal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  t<aught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wider  and 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Iiloses.  But  the  objection 
to  every  law  ajiplies  more  strongly  the  purer  <uid 
higher  the  law  is  ;  and  "  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will "  is  a  question  that  grows  more  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is 
that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
taken  place ;  and  from  this  miracle  He  preaches  yet 
a  greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  lii'e  is  imparted 
to  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  something  more  than  manna,  even  witli 
Himself;  "  for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  imto  the  woi-ld  " 
(John  vi.  2l)-40).  The  .lews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of  test 
of  those  who  ha\e  been  with  Him  :  "  No  man  can 
come  to  Me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me 
draw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread  of  life  ; 
and  they  muimur  yet  more  (vers.  41-52).  He 
presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly:  "Verily, 
veiily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
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the  Son  of  man  and  diink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  yon.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  My  tlesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me"  (vers.  oH-ST).  After  this  dis- 
course many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  depend  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  revolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fliult  that  they 
found  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difBcult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  gi'asp  of  their  undersfamding  at  that 
time.  For  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  sutler  in  it,  and  to  shed  His 
blood  in  it ;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  death  are  imparted  find  it  to  be  their 
spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of  their 
resurrection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degi-ee, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  di- 
vided, but  two  observations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation :  the  one,  that  if  the  primary 
reference  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the  institu- 
tion of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time  when 
the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  application  of 
it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never  even 
heard  ;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in  this 
discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in  in- 
stituting the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.     The 
Redeemer  alludes  here  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  sutler  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out.     This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed  ;  and 
not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.     Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.     In  three 
passages  in  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our  Lord 
about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  His  sufferings. 
He  connects  with  the  announcement  a  warning  to 
the  disciples  that  all  who  would  come  after  Him 
must  show  the  fruit  of  His  death  in  their  lives 
(Matt.  x\i.,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).     And  this  new 
principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  His  talking  our  flesh  and  then 
suffering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded),  is 
to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.     The  believer 
"  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day  "  (John  vi.  54).     Now  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  come  very  near  to 
the  expressions  in  this  discourse  :  "  This  is  My  body 
which  is  given  for  you  (uTrep  vfiuv)  .  .  .  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in   My  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).     That  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through  faith 
the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  generally  admitted  ;  and  if  so,  the  dis- 
course before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament,  not 
certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  moans  of  appro- 
priating the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still  with 
great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
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most  striking  symtiol  of  the  application  to  us  of  the 
Lord's  body.     Heie  in  a  bold  figure  the  disciples 
are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  blood  ;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the  same 
figure  becomes  an  act.    Here  the  language  is  meant 
to  be  general ;  and  there  it  finds  its  most  striking 
special  application,  but  not    its  only  on«.      And 
the   uttering   of    these   woids   at   an   epoch   that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  ot 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude  that   special   and  limited   application  of  it 
which  would   naiTow  it  down   to   the   sacrament 
only,  and  out  ot  which  much  false  and  even  idola- 
trous teaching  has  grown.   (Compare  Commentaries 
of  Alford,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,   on  this  passage.)      It  will 
still  be  asked  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  stai't- 
ling   form   in  which  this  most   profound  Gospel- 
truth  was  put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely 
to  prove  an  offence.     The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
Many  had  companied  with  the  Lord  during  the  early 
part  of  His  ministry,  to  see  His  miracles,  perhaps 
to  derive  some  frait  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him, 
and  to  repeat  His  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to 
go  on  as  His  followers  to  the  end.    .There  was  a 
wide  difference   between   the  two  doctrines,   that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must 
hang  ujion  the  tree,  as  to  their  effects  on  unrege- 
nerate  and   worldly  minds.     For  the  latter  they 
were  not  prepared :  though  many  of  them  could 
possibly  accept   the   foimer.     Now  this  discourse 
belongs  to  the  time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to 
the  harder  doctrine.     And  we  may  suppose  that  i't 
was  meant  to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  gi'ain 
might  remain  in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scat- 
tered to  the  wind.     Hence  the  hard  and  startling 
form  in  which  it  was  cast ;   not  indeed  that  this 
figure  of  eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spi- 
ritual things  was  wholly  unknown  to  Jewish  teach- 
ers, for  Lightfoot,  Schottgen  and  Wetstein,  have 
shown  the  contrary.     But  hard  it  doubtless  was ; 
and  if  the  condition  of  discipleship  had  been  that 
they  should  then  and  there  understand  what  they 
heard,  their  turning  back  at  this  time  would  have 
been  inevitable.     But  even  on  the  twelve   Jesus 
imposes  no  such  condition.     He  only  asks  them, 
"Will  ye  also  go  away?"     If  a  beloved  teacher 
says  something  which  overturns  the  previous  notions 
of  the  taught,    and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then 
whether  they   will  continue  by  his  side  to  hear 
him  explain  further  what   they  find  difficult,  or 
desert  Him  at  once,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
their  confidence  in  Him.     Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  because 
their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  had  no 
real  foundation.     The  rest  remained  with  Him  for 
the   reason   so    beautifully    expressed   by    Peter: 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.     And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that 
Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  " 
(John  vi.  08,  69).     The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted 
followers  who   now  deserted  Him   was   not   that 
they  found  this  difficult  ;  but  that  finding  it  diffi- 
cult they  had  not  confidence  enough  to  wait  for 
light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry — "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorifietl,  and 
(iod  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  (iod  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  "  (John  xiii.  31,  32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
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extenls  ft-om  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fulrihrient 
of  His  mission  ;  it  imposes  the  "  new  commandment 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession  ;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  world  and  guiding  the  dis- 
ciples into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access 
to  the  throne  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings 
such  as  they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it 
culminates  in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by 
which  the  High-pilest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself 
the  victim  ;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  wliole  world,  whether  His  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  His  glory.  He  recognises 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  j-esult  produced  to  the  disciples  ; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,"  says 
Olshausen,  "  the  Kedeemer  concludes  His  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  His  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hai'dly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
His  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane; 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up." 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sa- 
viour's teaching — of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
exhibits  His  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  His 
people  :  the  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  His 
sacrifice,  but  addressed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attract ;  and  the 
third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  His  inmost  counsels,  as  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  His  doctrine  ; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  scene  of  the  Lord's  ministry. — As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in 
Galilee ;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  before  the 
Passion,  wo  find  that  they  never  mention  His 
visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  he  records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the 
chief  part  of  his  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in 
Judaea.  But  when  the  supplemental  character  of 
John's  Gospel  is  borne  in  mind  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evangelists 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it :  notes  of  time  are  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  (ialilee,  where  the  Redeemer's 
chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to 
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mention  the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for 
His  Galilean  ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a 
history  (for  more  than  one-half  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  occupied  with  the  last  three  months  of 
the  ministry,  and  seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one 
are  filled  with  the  account  of  the  few  days  of  the 
Passion),  vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time :  in  the  oc- 
currences after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even 
hours  are  specified  (i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1)  ;  the 
first  miracle  is  mentioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
was  wrought  (ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only 
the  Passovers  (ii.  13,  23  ;  vi.  4  ;  xiii.  l,and  perhaps 
V.  1),  but  also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) 
and  of  Dedication  (x.  22)  ;  and  thus  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part 
of  the  ground  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  the 
same  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us 
to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
Gospels  record  chiefly  the  occurrences  in  Galilee  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  in  them  that  labours  were 
wrought  in  Judaea.  Frequent  teaching  in  Jeru- 
salem is  implied  in  the  Lord's  lamentation  over 
the  lost  city  (i\latt.  xxiii.  37).  The  appearance  in 
Galilee  of  scribes  and  pharisees  and  others  fi'om  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity  had  been  excited 
against  Him  during  visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  in- 
timacy with  the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke  x.  38  . . .), 
and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the 
Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  would  imply,  most  pro- 
bably, frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why  was 
Galilee  chosen  as  the  piincipal  scene  of  the  mi- 
nistry ?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
Prophet  would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God ;  the 
King  of  the  Jews  would  go  to  His  own  royal  city  ; 
the  Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility  prevented 
it.  The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities 
of  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  which  He  had  taken, 
fled  in  His  childhood  to  Egypt,  betakes  Himself  to 
Galilee  to  avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations, 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  His  church  amid  a 
people  of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem 
He  comes  occasionally,  to  teach  and  suft'ei-  perse- 
cution, and  finally  to  die:  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii.  33). 
It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution 
against  Him  that  He  left  Judaea :  "  When  Jesus 
had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  He  de- 
parted into  Galilee"  (Matt.  iv.  12).  And  that  this 
persecution  aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from 
St.  John :  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptised  more  discijdes  than  John  ...  He  left 
Judaea  and  departed  into  Galilee"  (iv.  1,  3).  If 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the 
Jews  henceforward  from  the  far-oft"  shores  of  the 
Galilean  hike,  it  was  because  they  had  refused  and 
abhorred  that  light. 

Duration  of  the  Ministry. — It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Kedeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Passion;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three  ;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
cannot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
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Strom.  1 ;  Origen,  Prlnc.  4,  5).  The  data  are  to 
be  drawn  from  St.  John.  This  Evangelist  men- 
tions six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  present ; 
the  Passover  that  followed  His  baptism  (ii.  13) ; 
"  a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  (eopr^  vi^ithout  the  article, 
V.  1)  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
Galilee  (vi.  4)  ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2)  ;  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  2'2) ;  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, at  which  he  suffered  (xii.  xiii.).  There  are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
"a  feast"  (v.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this 
possibility  the  question  turns.  Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
and  leaves  it  unsolved.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter ;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year 
only.  Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
period  contains  but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the 
Evano-elists  are  compared,  the  amount  of  labo\]r 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  The  time  during  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  his  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
was  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  till  John's 
imprisonment  (John  iii.  22-36,  and  see  below). 
The  circuit  roimd  Galilee,  mentioned  in  JIatt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two  hun- 
dred towns ;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "went  throughout  every  city 
and  village."  And  a  third  circuit  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would  close 
the  same  year.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Jesus,  after 
spending  a  considerable  time  in  Judaea,  would  be  able 
to  make  three  circuits  of  Galilee  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
various  places  to  which  He  came  ?  This  would  be 
more  likely  if  the  journeys  were  hurried  and 
partial ;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  "feast"  (John  v.  1)  was 
a  Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry ;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make  this 
inteipretation  improbable  in  itself.  The  words  are, 
"  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews ;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts  ai-e 
meant  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  feast  caused  the 
visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  at  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ?  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  as  "  the 
feast "  (ver.  45)  ;  and  if  another  feast  were  meant 
here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added,  as  in  vii. 
2,  X.  22.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  not  decisive, 
for  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  13  ;  Mark  xv.  6) ; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  the  Passover  was  called  the 
feast,  as  the  most  eminent,  although  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described.  All  that 
the  omission  could  prove  would  be  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe  the  feast 
more  precisely.  The  words  in  John  iv.  35,  "  There 
are  yetfour  months  and  then  cometh  harvest,"  would 
ai;ree  with   this,  for   the  barley  harvest  began  on 
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the  16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back  four  months 
would  bring  this  conversation  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  i.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu.  If  it  be 
granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quoting  a 
common  form  of  speech  (Alfoid),  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to  the 
time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
words  weie  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  feasts  occurring  would  be  the  Passover. 
The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1  and 
vi.  4,  would  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ministry  in  St.  John:  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journe3-s  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  dur  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  moie  than  three  years,  the  "be- 
ginning of  miracles"  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  u.C.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.C. 
779.  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  especially 
Kuinol  and  Liicke.  Also  Winer,  Eealuorterhuch, 
Art.  Jesus  Christ ;  Greswell,  Dissertations,  vol.  i., 
Diss.  iv.  vol.  ii.,  Diss.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  liistorical 
order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begim.  At  Eeth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  tovifaids  Him ;  Andrew  and  another,  pro- 
bably John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus, 
and  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact 
witli  our  Lord.  All  these  reappear  as  Apostles,  if 
Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  Bartholomew  ;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  But  that  their  miiids, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiali  appears  by  the  con- 
fession of  Nathanael :  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  35-51). 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43  ;  ii.  1).  All  these  particulars  are 
supplied  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in 
between  the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  They  show  that  our 
Lord  left  Galilee  expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to 
suffer  temptation,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
when  these  were  accomplished.  He  now  betakes 
Himself  to  Capernaum,  and  after  a  sojourn  ther-e 
of  "  not  many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerus;dem  to  the 
Passover,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judaea  (John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  fiist  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  thi-owinc;  discredit  on  the  his- 
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toiical  chttracter  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a  host  of  inter- 
])reters  have  pointed  out  the  probability  that  an 
action  symbolicil  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  pi-oduce  a  permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  tralHc  deliling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  difference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others ;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  ((ppuyeWiov  eK  axoLvioiv,  ii.  1.5)  as  a 
symbol — we  need  not  prove  that  it  could  be  no 
more — of  His  power  to  punish  ;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  "  a  house  of 
merchandize,"  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  "  a  den  of  thieves,"  with  a  distinct  re- 
ference to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jo'emiah 
(Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  "  would  pre- 
vent tlie  Redeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measure  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  before  His 
authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usu;d  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
Cod  to  remind  them  tjiat  they  were  a  conseciated 
people,  were  made  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple ;  iind  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
"  the  zeal  of  God's  house "  might  well  supersede 
the  "tact"  on  which  the  (lernian  philosopher 
lays  stress  ;  and  Jesus  tailed  not  in  the  zeal,  nor 
did  the  accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  fail  to 
justify  it,  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  re- 
treated from  the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts 
told  them,  even  though  they  had  been  long  im- 
mersed in  hardening  traffic,  that  the  house  of  God 
could  belong  to  none  otiier  but  God ;  and  when 
a  Prophet  claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  resist.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  Jews  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of 
His  right  to  exercise  this  authority.  He  answered 
thepi  by  a  promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would 
hereafter  confirm  His  mission,  "  Destroy  this  Temple 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  19), 
alluding,  as  the  P]vangelist  explains,  to  His  resur- 
rection. But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building 
before  them  applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to 
Himself?  There  is  doubtless  a  hitlden  reference 
to  the  Temple  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  whicli 
Christ  by  His  death  and  resurrection  would  found 
and  raise  up.  He  who  has  cleared  of  buyers  and 
sellers  the  courts  of  a  perishable  Temple  made  witli 
hands,  will  prove  hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder 
of  an  eternal  Temple  made  without  hands,  and 
your  destroying  act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply 
was  indeed  obscure  ;  but  it  was  meant  as  a  refusal 
of  their  demand ;  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it 
became  abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the 
passion  this  sajing  was  brought  against  Him,  in  a 
perverted  form — "  At  the  last  came  two  talse  wit- 
nesses, and  said.  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  de- 
stroy the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three 
days"  (Matt.  xxvi.  Gl).  They  hardly  knew  per- 
haps how  utterly  false  n  small  alteration  in  the  t;ile 
had  made  it.  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  as  one 
who  dared  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temjilc; 
and  to  change  "  destroy  "    into  "  I  can  destroy," 
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might  seem  no  gi'eat  violence  to  do  to  the  tnith. 
But  tliose  words  contained  not  a  mere  circumstance 
but  the  very  essence  of  the  saying,  "  you  are  the 
destroyers  of  the  temple  ;  you  that  were  polluting 
it  now  by  turning  it  into  a  market-place  shall  de- 
stroy it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones 
with  my  blood."  Jesus  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Temple  but  to  widen  its  foundations  ;  not  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two 
syllables  changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John;  since  we  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach. 
This  indicates  the  connexion  between  the  remark  of 
Nicodemus  and  the  Lord's  reply.  "You  recognise 
these  miracles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see  and 
know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  born  again 
{&va>dev,  from  above;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr. 
in  loc,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in  the  new 
kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  birthright.  He  did  not 
wish  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes  upon  some 
other  birth  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  9) ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  wilfulness  in  the  question — "  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old?"  (ver.  4).  Our  Lord 
again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  renewed  heart, 
in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  new  birth  is  real  though  it  is  unseen, 
like  the  wind  which  blows  hither  and  thither 
though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it  save  in  its  effects. 
Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the  heart  towards  good, 
can'ies  it  away  towards  heaven,  binngs  over  the 
soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  another  the  sunny 
weather.  The  sound  of  Him  is  heard  in  the  soul, 
now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bringing  pain  and  re- 
morse ;  now  breathing  over  it  the  soft  breath  of 
consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as  powerful  as  the 
wind ;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode  of  His  operations. 
For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  tihost, 
without  which  none  can  come  to  God,  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18);  and  as  im- 
plied in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil  deeds 
that  blind  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vers.  19,  20). 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome  ;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who 
have  offended  Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the 
holy  Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the 
kingdom  ;  and  God  the  Son  cnicified  and  slain  that 
all  who  would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when 
lie  is  lifted  up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Tiinity  are  all  before  us  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Nicodemus,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet, 
was  allowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministiy 
what  our  Lord  kept  back  even  from  His  disciples 
till  near  the  end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that, 
wise  as  it  was  to  keep  back  fiom  the  general  body 
of  the  hearers  the  doctrine  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Physician  of  souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the 
medicine  that  it  most  required.  Nicodemus  was 
an  enquiring  .sj)irit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel, 
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but  foi"  his  Jewish  prejudices  ami  his  social  positiou. 
He  was  one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
would  not  estrange ;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and 
laid  open  to  him  all  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Not 
in  vain.  The  tradition,  indeed,  may  not  be  tho- 
roughly certain,  which  reports  his  open  conversion 
and  his  baptism  by  Peter  and  John  (I'hot.  Biblioth. 
Cod.  171).  But  three  years  after  this  conversa- 
tion, when  all  the  disciples  have  been  scattered 
by  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  no  little  risk,  although 
with  a  kind  of  sociccy  still,  to  perform  the  last 
offices  for  the  Master  to  whom  his  soul  cleaves 
(John  xix.  39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  vmcertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ; 
and  they  there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  Aenon  near  Salim ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  .John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-30),  "  A  man  can  receive 
nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  been  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  hear- 
eth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice  :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fultillej. 
He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The 
speaker  is  one  who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  highest 
honour  aiid  popularity,  a  prophet  extolled  by  all 
the  people.  Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his 
reflected  light  is  turning  pale ;  it  shall  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished. Yet  no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  at- 
tempt to  cling  to  a  temporary  and  departing  great- 
ness, escapes  him.  "  He  must  increase  but  I  must 
decrease."  It  had  been  the  same  before  ;  when  the 
Sanhedrim  sent  to  enquire  about  him  he  claimed  to 
be  no  more  than  "  the  voice  of  One  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as 
said  the  prophet  Esaias  "  (John  i.  23)  ;  there  was 
one  "  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me, 
whose  shoe's  latchet  1  am  not  worthy  to  unloose" 
(i.  27).  Strauss  thinks  this  height  of  self-renun- 
ciation beautiful,  hut  impossible  {Lebcn  Jcsu,  ii. 
1,  §i6)  ;  but  what  divine  influence  had  worked  in 
the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorning  that  once  rugged 
nature  with  the  grace  of  humility,  we  do  not  admit 
that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a  positiou  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with 
Matt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  "  twent3'-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere 
conjecture  would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  cast  iuto  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  see- 
ing that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist 
would  now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing 
success  of  His  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled 
by  men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea 
(2  K.  xvii.  24,  &c.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the 
ten  tribes  that  was  left  behind  from  the  captivity, 
had  once  abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly 
faith  in  the  true  God  had  gained  ground.  The 
Samaritans  even  clauned  to  share  with  the  people 
of  Judaea  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  repulsed  (Ezra  iv.  1-3).     In  the 
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time  of  oiu'  Lord  they  were  hated  by  the  Jews 
even  moie  than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Iheir 
coiTupt  worship  was  a  shadow  of  the  true ;  their 
temple  on  Gerizim  was  a  rival  to  that  which 
adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He  that  eats  bread 
fiom  the  hand  of  a  Samaritiur,"  says  a  Jewish 
writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  swine's  flesh."  Yet 
even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved  ;  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His  feet. 
He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem,  which  the 
Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  people  were  drunkards  (Liglitfoot),  or 

that  they  followed  idols  (IpJi',   Reland,   see  Hab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side  of 
Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighbouring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  as- 
tonished that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neigh- 
bour, with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversation 
that  ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of 
men.  The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the 
privilege  she  is  enjoying  in  communing  with  Him 
(John  iv.  10-15);  the  self-knowledge  and  self- 
conviction  which  He  arouses  (vers.  13-19),  and 
which  whilst  it  pains  does  not  repel;  the  complete 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  she  cannot  but  believe 
(vers.  19-29),  are  effijcts  that  He  has  wrought  in 
many  another  case.  The  woman's  lightness  and 
security,  until  she  finds  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
Prophet,  who  knows  all  her  past  sins ;  her  readi- 
ness afterwaids  to  enter  on  a  religious  question, 
which  perhaps  had  often  been  revolved  in  her  mind 
in  a  worldly  and  careless  way,  are  so  natural  that 
they  aie  almost  enough  of  themselves  to  estabMsh 
the  historical  character  of  the  account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan  ;  lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  a'' 
noteworthy.  The  open  avowal  that  He  is  the 
Messiah,  made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people, 
is  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special  fit- 
ness to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ  a 
spiritual  teacher  not  a  temporal  prince :  "  When  He 
is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things"  (ver.  25).  The 
very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset  the 
Jews,  preserved  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thought— had  she  said,  "  V\Tien 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  His  followers  in  high  places,  on  His  right 
and  on  His  left,"  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  "  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He."  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a  falsehood  to  her.  The 
Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of  the 
woman  ;  they  heaid  Him  and  believed:  "  We  have 
heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
the  Chiist,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (ver.  42). 
Was  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost?  In  the  per- 
secution that  arose  about  Stephen,  Philip  "  went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  "  the  city,"  as  in 
the  EugUsh  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them"  (Acts  viii.  5).  We  dare  not  pronounce  a.s 
certain  that  this  city  was  Sychar :  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recals 
the  candour  and  reatUness  of  the  men  of  Sychar. 
and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  event.s 
together. 
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Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
(Ixi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  peraon.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escape'd  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  "  himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house."  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishmg  to 
become  "  fishers  of  men  "  (Jlatt.  iv.  19),  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons. 
After  healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the 
Synagogue,  a  miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere,  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At 
sunset,  the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what 
they  had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door 
to  get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-34).  He  now, 
afler  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee, 
where  other  "lost  sheep"  were  scattered: — "  Let 
us  go  into  the  next  towns  (Kwfj.oTr6\ets)  that 
I  may  preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  " 
(Mark  i.  38).  The  journey  through  Galilee,  on 
which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a  general 
circuit  of  that  country.  His  object  was  to  call  ou 
the  Galileans  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
This  could  only  be  done  completely  by  taking  such 
a  journey  that  His  teaching  might  be  accessible  to 
all  in  turn  at  some  point  or  other.  Josephus  men- 
tions that  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  towns 
and  villages  in  Galilee  {Vita,  45):  therefore 
such  a  circuit  as  should  in  any  real  sense  embrace 
the  whole  of  Galilee  would  require  some  months 
for  its  performance.  "  The  course  of  the  present 
circuit,"  says  Mr.  Gresswell  {Dissertations,  vol.  ii. 
293),  "we  may  conjecture,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
as  follows: — First,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  northward,  which  would  disseminate  the 
fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis ;  secondly,  along  the 
confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward,  which 
would  make  Him  known  throughout  Syria  ;  thirdly, 
by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward  ;  and, 
lastly,  along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western 
region  of  the  lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to 
.Judaea  proper  and  to  Peraea — until  it  returned  to 
Capemaum."  In  the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides 
the  works  of  mercy  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists 
(Matt.  iv.  23-25;  Mark  i.  32-34;  Luke  iv.  40- 
44)  He  had  probably  called  to  Him  more  of  His 
Apostles.  Four  at  least  were  His  companions 
from  the  beginning  of  it.  The  rest  (except  perhaps 
Jud;is  Iscariot)  were  Galileans,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  found  by  their  Jlaster 
during  this  circuit.  Philip  of  Bethstiida  and  Nath- 
anael  or  Bartholomew  were  already  prepared  to 
become  His  disciples  by  an  earlier  interview.  On 
this  circuit  occuned  the  first  case  of  the  healing 
of  a  leper  ;  it  is  selected  for  record  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, because  of  the  incurableness  of  the  ailment. 
So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder — so  strict 
the  precautions  against  its  infection — that  even  the 
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raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  fiom  the  dead,  which 
probably  occurred  at  Capernaum  about  the  end  of 
this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  beholders 
more  profoundly. 

Second  year  of  the  Ministry. — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  which  we  have 
shown  (p.  1051)  to  have  been  probably  the  Pass- 
over. At  the  pool  Bethesda  (chouse  of  mercy), 
which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (Xeh.  iii.  1)  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  temple,  Jesus  saw  many 
infinii  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing 
virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz,  N.  T. ; 
Tischendorf,  N.  T.;  and  Liicke,  in  loc.  It  is 
wanting  in  thi-ee  out  of  the  four  chief  MSS.  ; 
it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in  the 
MSS.  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur-  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a  man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
eight  years :  Jesus  made  him  whole  b\-  a  word, 
bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  Jews, 
by  which  name  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  are  to 
understand  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  carrying  his 
bed.  It  was  a  labour,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer. 
xvii.  21).  The  answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical 
to  be  refuted :  "  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (v.  11). 
If  He  had  not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence 
came  His  power  to  do  the  former?  Their  anger 
was  now  directed  against  Jesus  for  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  for  well-doing.  They  sought  to  put 
Him  to  death.  In  our  Lord's  justification  of  Him- 
self, "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  " 
(v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal  claim  to  the 
Divine  nature.  God  the  Father  never  rests:  if 
sleep  could  visit  His  eyelids  for  an  instant ;  if  His 
hand  could  droop  for  a  moment's  rest,  the  universe 
would  collapse  in  ruin.  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation  of  new  beings ;  but  from  the 
maintenance  of  those  that  exist  He  never  rests.  His 
love  streams  forth  on  every  day  alike ;  as  do  the 
impartial  beams  from  the  sun  that  He  has  placed 
in  the  heavens.  The  Jews  rightly  underetood  the 
saying:  none  but  God  could  utter  it;  none  could 
quote  God's  example,  as  setting  Him  over  and 
above  God's  law,  save  One  who  was  God  Himself. 
They  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him.  He  ex- 
pounded to  them  more  fully  His  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  works  with  the  strength  of  the 
Father  and  according  to  His  will.  He  can  do 
all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death ;  and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him ;  the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  believe  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  comes  fiom  their  workfliness,  their 
desire  of  honour  from  one  another.  Unbelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  they 
can  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Jloses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
v.  19-47). 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain :  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen) ; 
but  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Robinson,  &c.).  The  neeily  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  25)  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
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corn  with  their  hand,  even  without  waiting  for 
tlie  owner's  peiinission.  The  disciples  must  have 
been  living  a  hard  and  poor  lite  to  resort  to  such 
means  of  sustenance.  But  the  Pharisees  would  not 
allow  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
.lusus  reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example 
they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacred 
shewbread  in  the  fcibernacle,  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  eat.  The  priests  might  partake  of  it, 
but  not  a  stranger  (Ex.  xxix.  3.') ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9). 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice  (Hos.  vi.  6),  took  it  and  gave  to  the  young 
men  that  were  with  him  that  they  might  not 
perish  for  hunger.  In  oider  further  to  show  that 
a  literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds 
them  that  this  law  is  perpetually  set  aside  on 
account  of  another:  "  The  priests  profane  the  Sab- 
bath and  are  blameless"  (Matt.  xii.  5).  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shewbread,  go  on  ou 
the  Sabbath,  and  labour  even  on  that  day  may  be 
done  by  priests,  and  may  please  God.  It  was  the  root 
of  the  Pharisees'  fault  that  they  thought  sacrifice 
better  than  mercy,  ritual  exactness  more  than  love : 
"  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day"  (Matt.  xii.  7,  8).  These 
last  words  are  inseparable  from  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in  the 
temple,  the  Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of 
His  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  ;  and  had  He  been  none  of  these,  the 
argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incom- 
plete, but  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Against 
labom-s  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the  corn 
a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases 
where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because 
He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And 
the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  words 
which  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded:  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  woiship  of  God.  The  Son  of 
Man  has  power  to  re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is 
done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath, 
probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  re- 
turned, the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand — some  poor 
artizan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him — which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sutierer — which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere:  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?"  Their  doctors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a 
pit ;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from 
the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher  i 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  giief,  showed 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  "  with 
anger,  being  gi-ieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts," 
and  answeied  their  cavils  by  healing  the  man  (Matt, 
xii.  9-14  ;  Mark  iii.  1-6  ;  Luke  vi.  6-11). 
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In  placing  Ihe  ordination  or  calling  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  just  before  the  Sennon  ou  the  Mount,  we 
are  imder  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13,  17). 
But  this  more  solemn  sej)aration  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattei'ed  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  diawn  gradually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  earned  the  ni.me  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  sfciges  might  be  traced 
(John  i.  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19:  Luke 
xxii.  31,  32  ;  John  xxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which  he 
came  somewhat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That  which 
takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  dis- 
ciples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  foith  to  preach  until 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  number  twelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish  tribes  : 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its  symbolical 
meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might  have 
been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is  used 
with  the  same  symbolical  reterence  in  many  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar  which 
Jloses  erected  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) ;  twelve  stones  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jordan  (Josh, 
iv.  3)  ;  twelve  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21) ;  twelve  oxen  bearing  up 
the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ni. 
25)  ;  twelve  ofircers  over  Solomon's  household  (1  K. 
iv.  7)  :  all  these  are  examples  of  the  pei-petual  repe- 
tition of  the  Jewish  number.  Bahr  [Symholik, 
vol.  i.)  has  accumulated  passages  from  various 
authors  to  show  that  twelve,  the  multiple  of  four 
and  three,  is  the  type  or  s}Tnbol  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
number  in  the  Ibundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  a  reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Hence  the  number  continues  to  be  used  after  the 
addition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  made  it  inap- 
plicable. The  Lord  Himself  tells  them  that  they 
"  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel"  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  When  He  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  He  left  His  own  home  at  Na- 
zareth, and  separated  Himself  from  His  kinsmen 
after  the  fiesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself  more 
completely  to  His  prophetical  office  ;  and  these 
Twelve  were  "to  be  with  Him"  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  and  friends.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  fiom  His  countiy- 
men.  Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah,  to  their  own  salvation,  became 
more  faint ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  favoured  people 
passed  gi-adually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the  new- 
Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Apostles 
were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in  which 
this  defection  was  completed  could  not  be  specified. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  on  the  world,  and 
set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades  of  twihght. 
In  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for  their  appointed 
work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the  Jews  ;  in  the 
presei-vation  of  the  symbolical  number  we  see  pre- 
served a  recognition  of  their  original  right. 

In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Jlatt.  x.,  Mai'k  iii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a  certain  order  proseiTed,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first ; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  evei-  holds  the  first  place. 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
are  always  in  the  next  rank  ;  ami  of  them  Philip  is 
always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  sou 
of  Alpheus  is  the  firet.  as  Judas  Iscaiuot  is  always 
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the  last,  with  simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddaeus 
between.  The  principle  that  governs  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  determined  very  positively  ;  but  as 
no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands  first  because  of  his 
zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and  Judas  ranks  last 
because  of  his  treason,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  arranged  with  some  reference  at  least 
to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for  the  apostolic  office. 
Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  un- 
learned men ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of 
the  same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishemieu,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class ;  and  a  fifth  was  a 
"  publican,"  one  of  the  portitores,  or  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  fanned  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank.  Andrew,  who  is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is 
less  conspictiDus  in  the  history  than  he,  but  he 
enjoyed  free  access  to  his  blaster,  and  seems  to  have 
been  more  intimate  with  him  than  the  rest  (John 
vi.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Mark  xiii.  3).  But  James  and 
Jolm,  who  arc  sometimes  placed  above  him  in  the 
list,  were  especially  distinguished  by  Jesus.  They 
were  unmarried  ;  and  their  mother,  of  whose  ambi- 
tion we  have  a  well-known  instance,  seems  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  them.  The  zeal  and  fire 
of  their  disposition  is  indicated  in  the  name  of 
Boanerges  bestowed  upon  them.  One  seems  hardly 
to  recognize  in  the  fierce  enthusiasts  who  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle 
of  Lox'e  and  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bai-tholomew  of  the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.)  ;  and  the  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus 
the  same  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James.  Simon 
the  Zealot  was  so  called  probably  from  his  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv.  7,  8, 
took  it  on  themselves  to  punish  crimes  against  the 
law.  If  the  name  Iscariot  (  =  man  of  Cariot  = 
Kerioth)  refers  the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kerioth 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  traitor  alone  was  of  Judaean  origin,  and  the 
eleven  faithful  ones  vrere  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them  ; 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring ;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
heal  for  Him.  The  Sennon  on  the  Mount,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  liave  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt.  v.  11  .  . .). 
Its  principal  features  have  been  sketclied  already ; 
but  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  are  the  first  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  he 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?" 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solel}^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  auswer  to  support  his  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
pi'ivilege  of  John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.     Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  a-s  near  as 
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he  had  thought?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ?  There  is  no  unbelief ;  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived ;  when  the  doubts  arise, 
it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it  was 
not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He  tha(  should  come  ?" 
The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its  recalling 
John  to  the  gi'ounds  of  his  former  confidence.  The 
very  miracles  are  being  wrought  that  were  to  be 
the  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore 
that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  xhi.  6,  7). 
There  is  more  of  grave  encouragement  than  of  re- 
buke in  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not 
be  oflended  in  me"  (Blatt.  xi.  6).  They  bid  the 
Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  to  hope  and 
believe  to  the  end.  He  has  allowed  soitow,  and 
the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness,  which  is  a 
harder  trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the  divine  plan ; 
let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to  attain  that 
state  of  confidence  which  these  things  cannot  disturb ; 
and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now  exhibits  suffice 
him  to  the  end  (]Matt.  si.  1-6  ;  Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  His  own  disciples  which  he  had  occupied 
before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a  weak 
waverer ;  not  a  luxurious  courtier,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  new  dispensation  from  worldly  motives  ; 
but  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for  the 
prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  off,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven.  And  yet  great  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  illu- 
mination than  he  (Matt.  xi.  7-11  ;  Luke  vii.  24-28). 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parables  in 
JIatt.  xiii.  ;  the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  bre- 
thren (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of  his 
reception  at  Nazareth  (ilai'k  \\.  1-6). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occun'ed  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38)  ;  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how 
great  is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of 
labourers.  He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples 
one  step  further  by  sending  them  forth  by  them- 
selves to  teach  (Matt,  x.,  xi.).  Such  a  mission  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  identical  in  character  with 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles  after  the  KesuiTection. 
It  was  limited  to  the  Jews  ;  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen  were  excluded ;  but  this  arose,  not  fiom  any 
narrowness  in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  .xxviii.  19;  Mark  .xvi.  15),  but  from  the 
limited  knowledge  and  abilitie.s  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  their  prophets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  was  at  hand  (Matt.  x.  7) ;  but  they 
were  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  of  explaining  to  Jews 
the  true  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  still  more  to 
Gent  ih's  who  had  received  no  preparation  for  any  such 
doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  whilst  Jesus 
was  yet  on  earih  was  only  ancillarj'  to  His  and  a 
preparation  of  the  way  for  Him.  It  was  probably 
of  the  simplest  character.  "  As  ye  go,  preach, 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Power 
was  given  them  to  confirm  it  by  signs  and  wonders ; 
and  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  throw  the  minds  of 
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those  who  heard  it  into  an  enquirincj  stite,  so  that 
they  might  seek  and  find  the  Lord  Himself.  But 
whilst  their  instructions  as  to  the  matter  of  their 
preaching  were  thus  brief  and  simple,  the  cautions, 
warnings,  and  encouragemerrts  as  to  their  own  con- 
dition were  far  more  full.  They  were  to  do  their 
work  without  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  No  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  for  their  joumey ;  iu  the 
house  that  first  received  them  in  any  city  they  were 
to  abiile,  not  seeking  to  find  the  best.  Dangers 
would  befall  them,  for  they  were  sent  forth  "  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  (Matt.  x.  16)  ;  but 
they  were  not  to  allow  this  to  disturb  their  thoughts. 
The  same  God  who  wrought  their  miracles  for  them 
would  protect  them  ;  and  those  who  confessed  the 
name  of  Christ  before  men  would  be  confessed  by 
Christ  before  the  Father  as  His  disciples.  These 
precepts  for  the  Apostles  even  went  somewhat  be- 
yond what  their  present  mission  required  ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  at  this  time  delivered 
up  to  councils,  or  scourged  in  synagogues.  But  in 
training  their  feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the 
same  rules  and  cautions  were  given  which  would 
be  needed  even  when  they  soared  the  highest  in 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  crucified  IMaster. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that 
this  sending  forth  was  rather  a  training  of  the 
Apostles  than  a  means  of  converting  the  Galilean 
people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two ;  and  our  Lord 
continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Lord's  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  "was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again "  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  about  the  Messiah  that  he 
should  be  a  temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumours  concuiTed  in  assigning 
a  high  place  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  beyond 
to  recognise  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel — the  Saviour 
of  His  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  dura- 
tion the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  up  to  it,  because  His  time  was  not  come  for 
submitting  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews  against  Him  ; 
because  His  ministry  in  Galil-ee  was  not  completed  ; 
and  especially,  because  He  wished  to  continue  the 
training  of  the  Apostles  for  their  work,  now  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  His  ministry.  He  wished  to 
commune  with  them  privately  upon  their  work, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction 
they  had  already  received  from  Him  (JLark  vi.  30, 
31).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida 
Julias,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  sea.  Great 
multitudes  pui'sued  them ;  and  here  the  Lord, 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger  and  weariness 
of  the  people,  wrought  for  them  one  of  His  most 
remarkable  miracles.  Out  of  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  He  produced  food  for  five 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children.  The 
act  was  one  of  creation,  and  therefore  was  both  an 
assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine  power  ;  and  the  dis- 
course which  followed  it,  recorded  by  John  only, 
was  an  important  step  in  the  training  of  the  Apos- 
tles,  for  it  hinted  to  them  for  the  first  time  the 
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unexpected  tnith  that  th-e  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  is.  His  passion,  must  become  the  means  of 
mail's  salvation.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  they  had  been  preaching, 
could  not  have  been  understood ;  but  it  would  pre- 
pare those  who  still  clave  to  Jesus  to  expect  the 
hard  facts  that  were  to  follow  these  hard  words. 
The  discourse  itself  has  already  been  examined 
(p.  1048).  After  the  miracle,  but  before  the  com- 
ment on  it  was  delivered,  the  disciples  ci'ossed  the 
sea  from  Bethsaida  Julias  to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a  mountain  to  commune 
with  the  Father.  They  were  toiling  at  the  oai', 
for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew 
towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them 
on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  teiTified.  He 
came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind  ceased.  They 
worshipped  Him  at  this  new  proof  of  divine  power — 
"  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God "  (Matt. 
xiv.  33).  The  stoim  had  been  another  trial  of 
their  faith  (comp.  Matt,  viii.  23-26),  not  in  a  present 
Master,  as  on  a  fonner  occasion,  but  in  an  absent 
one.  But  the  words  of  St.  Mark  intimate  that 
even  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  not  built 
up  their  faith  in  Him, — "  for  they  considered  not 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves :  for  their  heart  was  hard- 
ened "  (vi.  52).  Peter,  however,  as  St.  Matthew 
relates,  with  his  usual  zeal  wishing  to  show  that 
he  really  possessed  that  faith  in  Jesus,  which  per- 
haps in  the  height  of  the  stomi  had  been  somewhat 
forgotten,  requests  Jesus  to  bid  him  come  to  Him 
upon  the  water.  When  he  made  the  efl'ort,  his 
faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried  out  for  succour. 
Christ's  rebuke,  "  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  ?"  does  not  imply  that  he  had  no 
faith,  or  that  it  wholly  deserted  him  now.  All  the 
failings  of  Peter  were  of  the  same  kind  ;  there  was 
a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness,  but  it  was  not 
constant.  He  believed  that  he  could  walk  on  the 
waters  if  Jesus  bade  him ;  but  the  roar  of  the 
waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  from  the  same 
cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  afterwards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56)  ;  and  he  perfoi-med 
very  many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him. 
Yet  on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded 
to  was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(John  vi.  66). 

Third  year  of  the  Ministry. — Heaiing  perhaps 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fault 
with  His  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  imwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which 
they  would  naturally  take.  Our  Lord  in  His  an- 
swer tries  to  show  them  how  far  exteniid  rule, 
claiming  to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  Ye  say,  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a  gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  ;  and 
honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  sh;dl  be 
free"  (JIatt.  xv.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  intro- 
duced a  means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to 
say  to  his  fixther  and  mother  wlio  sought  his  help 
that  he  had  made  his  property   "a  gift"   to  the 
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Temple,  which  took  precedence  of  his  obligation. 
Well  might  He  apply  to  a  people  where  such  a 
miserable  evasion  could  find  place,  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (xxix.  13) — "This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in 
vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men." 

Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Capeinaum  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The 'time  is  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering ;  more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  the 
country,  of  Greek  education  {"EWrjvls  "Xvpocpoi- 
viKicra'a,  Mark)  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  He 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel ;  but  not  so  was  her  matenial  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
lepelled  ;  the  biead  of  the  childien  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  .Still  persisting,  she  besought  His 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised  :  "  the  dogs 
cat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master's  table." 
Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Her  daughter 
was  made  whole  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii. 
24-30). 

lietuming  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially  the 
restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  eiibrt  with 
which  He  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven  loaves 
(Matt.  XV.  32).  He  now  crossed  the  Lake  of  Mag- 
dala,  whei-e  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  asked  and 
were  refused  a  "  sign  ;"  some  great  wonder  wrought 
expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
He  answers  them  as  He  had  answered  a  similar 
request  before  ;  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 
was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection 
after  a  death  of  three  days  should  be  the  great 
sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  sign  should  be 
given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it  nor  be- 
lieve it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of 
tradition,  and  the  political  partisans  of  Herod  (for 
"  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  in  Matt,  xvi.  6  =  '•  leaven 
of  Herod,"  Mark  viii.  15)  joined  together  for  once 
with  a  common  object  of  hatred.  After  they  had 
departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disci])les, 
and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  disciples 
the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand with  that  of  the  conversation  they  had  just 
heaid,  warned  them  to  "  bewaie  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Heiod  "  (Mark 
viii.  15).  So  little  however  were  the  disciples  pre- 
pared for  this,  thnt  they  mistook  it  for  a  reproof 
for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them  !  They 
had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thou- 
sand, or  they  would  have  known  that  where  He 
was,  natural  biead  could  not  fail  them.  It  was 
needful  to  explain  to  them  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who  had  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  overlaid  and 
destroyed  it,  and  the  lea^'en  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  doctrine  of  those   who,  under  the  show  of  su- 
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perior  enlightenment,  denied  the  foundations  of  the 
fear  of  God  by  denying  a  future  state.  At  Beth- 
saida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ; 
and  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  prepa- 
ration which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked.  As 
though  the  human  Saviour  has  to  wrestle  with  and 
painfully  overcome  the  sufferings  of  His  people,  He 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  asks  him  if  he  sees 
aught.  At  first  the  sense  is  restored  imperfectly  ; 
and  Jesus  lays  His  hand  again  upon  him  and  the 
cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26). 

The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  showni  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  that  was  to  come.  He  begins  to  ask  the 
disciples  what  are  the  results  of  all  His  labour. 
"  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am  ?"  (Luke  ix.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had  been 
as  complete  as  His  preaching  to  them  had  been  uni- 
versal. Here  and  there  a  few  may  have  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
convei-sion.  But  the  great  mass  had  heard  without 
earnestness  the  preaclied  word,  and  forgotten  it 
without  regret.  '  Whereuuto  shall  J  liken  this 
generation  ?"  says  Christ.  "  It  is  like  unto  children 
sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented"  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17).  This  is 
a  picture  of  a  waywaid  people  without  earnest 
thought.  As  children,  from  want  of  any  real  pur- 
pose, cannot  agi'ee  in  tlieir  play,  so  the  Galileans 
quarrel  with  every  form  of  religious  teaching.  The 
message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they  did  not 
attend  to  ;  but  they  could  discuss  the  question 
whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other  in 
eating  and  drinking.  He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.  "  Thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.  But 
I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
thee"  (Matt.  xi.  23,  24).  Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  desci'ibe  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  tliat  rejection.  The  lengtliened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  He  had 
no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by  the 
hope  of  others  to  follow  them.  Many  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles  ;  and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  really 
clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the  traitor. 
W^ith  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  history  is  con- 
nected. He  begins  to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of 
His  passion  more  fully.  First  inquiring  whom  the 
people  said  that  He  was.  He  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Simon  Peter, 
the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  It 
might  almost  seem  that  such  a  manifest  inference 
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from  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed  was  too 
obvious  to  desen'e  praise,  did  not  the  sight  of  a 
whole  country  which  had  witnessed  the  same  won- 
ders, and  despised  them,  prove  how  thoroughly 
callous  the  Jewish  heart  was.  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-Joua :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven" 
(Matt.  xvi.  16-20).  We  compare  the  language 
applied  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  addressed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not.  Jesus  now  in  the  plainest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  His 
departure  from  the  world  ;  ' '  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  sciibcs,  and  be  killed,  and  be 
raised  again  the  third  day  "  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  Peter, 
who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  otiering  to  our  Lord  the 
commonplace  consolations  -of  the  children  of  this 
world  to  a  fi-iend  beset  by  danger.  The  danger  they 
think  will  be  averted :  such  an  end  cannot  befall 
one  so  gi-eat.  The  Lord,  "  when  he  had  turned 
about  and  looked  on  His  disciples"  (Mark),  to  show 
that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with  them  all, 
addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter — "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me."  These 
words  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the 
ministry  was  a  time  of  special  trial  and  temptation 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  "  Escape  from  sufferings 
and  death  !  Do  not  drink  the  cup  prepared  of  Thy 
Father;  it  is  too  bitter  ;  it  is  not  deserved."  Such 
was  the  whisper  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  at  that 
time  to  our  Lord ;  and  Peter  has  been  luiwittingly 
taking  it  into  his  mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets, 
had  receded  from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of 
that  time.  The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples 
was  at  once  new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it, 
even  when  offered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  fell 
into  a  deeper  sin  than  they  could  have  conceived. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  "  Satan,"  because  he 
was  unconsciously  pleading  on  Satan's  side  (]Matt. 
xvi.  21-23). 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of 
suffering,  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
life  of  the  body  is  valueless.  And  as  the  renewed 
life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dying  to  his  old 
wishes  and  desires,  suffering,  which  causes  the  death 
of  earthly  hopes  and  wishes,  may  be  a  good.  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  Jle,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  Hfe  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  (Matt.  xvi.).  From 
this  pait  of  the  history  to  the  end  we  shall  not 
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lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The  Cioss 
is  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path  ;  and  we  shall 
ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  implement  of 
human  salvation  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28;  Jlark  viii. 
;51-:i8  ;   Luke  ix.  22-27). 

The  Transfiguration,  which  took  place  just  a  week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in  con- 
nexion with  it.     The  minds   of  the    twelve  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard.     The 
Messiah  was  to  perish  by  the  wiath  of  men.     The 
Master  whom  they  served  was  to* be  taken  away  fi'om 
them.     Kow,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  their 
perplexed  spii  its,  and  this  theii-  loving  JIaster  failed 
not  to  give  them.    He  takes  with  Him  three  chosen 
disciples,   Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  formed  as 
it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus  than  that  of 
the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  position  of 
the  mountain;  although  Caesarea  Philippi  was  the 
scene  of  the  former  conversations,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  occuried  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
for  the  intervening  week  would  have  given  time 
enough  for  a  long  journey  thence.     There  is  no 
authority    for  the   tradition   which   identifies  this 
mountain  with  ]\Iount  Tabor,  although  it  may  be 
true.     The    three   disciples  were    taken    up   with 
Him,  who  should  afterwards  be  tlie  three  witnesses 
of  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  :  those 
who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they  be- 
held His  lowest  humiliation.     The  calmness  and 
exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt  as  to 
its  historical  character.     It  is  no  myth,  nor  vision ; 
but  a  sober  account  of  a  miracle.     When  Jesus  had 
come  up  into  the  mountain  He  was  pra}ing,  and  as 
He  prayed,  a  gieat  change  came  over  Him.     ''  His 
face  did  shine  as  the  sun  (Matt.)  ;  and  His  raiment 
became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them  "  (Mark).     Beside 
Him  appeared  Moses  the  gi-eat  lawgiver,  and  Elijah, 
great  amongst  the  prophets  ;  and  they  spake  of  His 
departure,  as  though  it  was  something  recognised 
both  by  Law  and  prophets.      The  three  disciples 
were  at  first  asleep  with  weariness ;  and  when  they 
woke  they  saw  the  glorious  scene.     As  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to 
an-est  them,  uttered  those  strange  words,  "  Lord,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elijah."      They  were   the  words   of  one 
astonished  and  somewhat  afiaid,   yet  of  one  who 
felt  a  strange  peace  in  this  explicit  testimony  from 
the  Father  that  Jesus  was  His.     It  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there,  he  felt,  where  no  Phai'isees  could 
set  traps  for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod 
could   take  Jesus  by  force.     Just  as  he  spoke  a 
cloud  came  over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  attested  once  more  His  Son — '•  This  is  my 
beloved  Son  ;  hear  Him."     There  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the   purport  of  this  gi-eat  wonder. 
But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable.     First,  as 
it   was   connected   with   the   prayer   of  Jesus,  to 
which   it  was   no  doubt   an   answer,   it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of  Him  in  His 
new  office   as  the    High-pnest  who  should   make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with  His  own 
blood.     The  mystery  of  His  trials  and  temptations 
lies   too   deep   for   speculation :    but   He   received 
strength    against    human    infirmity — against    the 
prospect  of  sufferings  so  terrible — in  this  His  glori- 
fication.    Secondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene 
were  the  same  three  disciples  who  were  with  the 
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Master  in  the  gai'den  of  Gethsemane,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  one  was  intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  other,  and  that  they  were  to  be  borne  up 
under  the  spectacle  of  His  humiliation  by  the  re- 
membrance that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  His 
majesty  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

As  they  c;mie  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  alter  the  Resurrection  ;  which  shows  that  this 
miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  to 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occuiTed  the  question,  "  Why  then  {odv, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  conversation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?"  They 
had  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come ; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore the  Messiah  Elijah  must  re-appear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  but  have  wanted  the  discernment 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
"  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done ,  unto  him  whatever  they  listed." 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  28-3(3). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  A  poor 
youth,  kmatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil — for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  is  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan — was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  could  not  prevail ;  and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciples.  "  0 
faithless  and  pei-verse  generation  !  "  said  our  Lord  ; 
"  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you?  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you?"  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included;  for  the  weakness 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all . 
St.  Jlark's  account,  the  most  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  our 
Lord's  ordering  him  to  be  brought ;  and  also  i-ecords 
the  remarkable  saying,  which  well  described  the 
father's  state,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief!" What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do,  Jesus 
did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to  them  that 
their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  heal,  and 
in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon  tliem, 
was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Blatt.  xvii.  14-21  ; 
Mark  ix.  14-29  ;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on 
tlicir  way  back  to  Capernaum ;  but  "  they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Ilim  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a  vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  that  His  kingdom  was  now  very 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  dispute 
amongst  tliem  as  to  which  sliould  rank  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child.  He  told  them  that,  in  His  kingdom,  not 
ambition,  but  a  childlike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  place  (Matt,  sviii.  1-.5 ;   Mark  ix.  33- 
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37;  Luke  ix.  46-48).  The  humility  of  the  Christian 
is  so  closely  connected  with  consideration  for  the 
souls  of  othere,  that  the  transition  to  a  warning 
against  causing  offence  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  might 
appeal-  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natnial.  From  this 
Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of  a  tender 
consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep ;"  thence  to  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  of  these 
last  points  are  illustrated  by  parables.  These,  and 
some  other  discoui'ses  belonging  to  the  same  time, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  cai'ry  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were  still  crude 
and  unfoiTned,  even  after  all  that  had  been  done  for 
them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Year. — 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching.  For 
eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  been 
confined  to  Galilee ;  and  his  brothers,  not  hostile  to 
Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  His  doctrine, 
urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  His  claims  might 
be  known  and  confessed  on  a  more  conspicuous  field. 
This  kind  of  request,  founded  in  human  motives, 
was  one  which  our  Lord  would  not  assent  to ; 
witness  His  answer  to  Mary  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
when  the  first  mii-acle  was  wrought.  He  told  them 
that,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them,  whilst 
they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews  without 
danger.  His  appointed  time  was  not  come.  They 
set  out  for  the  least  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  frequented  route  by  Samaiia,  that  His  journey 
might  be  "  in  secret."  It  was  in  this  journey  that 
James  and  John  conceived  the  wish — so  closely 
parallel  fo  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New,  that  fire 
should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from  hea\en 
to  consume  the  inhospitable.  Samaiitans  (Luke  ix. 
51-62). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connexion  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
no  special  education  from  oiu-  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve;  for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind — "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  (into  you."  The  instructions  given  were 
the  samft  in  spirit;  but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  and 
the  time  for  labour  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came 
"  about  the  midst  of  the  feast "  to  Jemsalem.  Here 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited  and 
drawn  in  different  ways  concerning  Him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him  ;  some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  division 
of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  1  l-fjo ;  see  esp.  ver.  30,  32,  44,  45,  46). 
The  officers  were  partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  the  favourite  Teacher ;  and  they 
themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.  They 
Ciime  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lift  their  hands 
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ac;ainst  Him.  Notwithstanding  the  femient  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  ti.xed  hatred  of  those  in  power,  He 
sei'ins  to  have  tiiught  daily  to  the  end  of  the  feast 
in  the  Temple  before  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
belongs  to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premised  that 
several  JISS.  of  highest  authority  omit  this  passage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly distuibed  (see  Liicke,  in  foe,  and  Tischendorf, 
Gr.  Test.,  ed.  vii.).  The  remark  of  Augustine  is 
perhaps  not  far  fiom  the  tinith,  that  this  story 
formed  a  genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaken  people  e.xcluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  written  Gospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  {Ad 
Pollent.  ii.  cli.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only 
admitted  later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  ab- 
sence from  the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  the  text  where  it  is  given.  But  the 
history  gives  no  ground  for  such  apprehensions. 
The  law  of  Moses  gave  the  power  to  stone  women 
talven  in  adultery.  But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk 
veiy  low,  like  Jewish  faith  ;  and  the  punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  sinner  by  those  who 
had  sinned  in  the  same  kind :  "  Etenim  non  est 
ferendus  accusator  is  qui  quod  in  altero  vitium 
reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  deprehenditur "  (Cicero, 
c.  Verrem,  iii.).  Thus  the  pimishment  had  passed 
out  of  use.  But  they  thought,  by  proposing  this 
case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him  either  to  set  the 
Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case  they  rnight 
accuse  Him  of  profaneness ;  or  to  sentence  the 
guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  ciuelty.  From  such  temptations 
Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He  threw  back 
the  decision  upon  them  ;  He  told  them  that  the 
man  who  was  fi-ee  fi-om  that  sin  might  cast  the 
first  stone  at  her.  Conscience  told  them  that  this 
was  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they  stole  away, 
leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before  One  who 
was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  words  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee "  convey 
an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she  had 
just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  has  long  since 
been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
"  As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  neither  do  I ; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more  " 
(John  viii.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  pei-versity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Lord's  words.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as  it 
were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  intei-preta- 
tion.  Our  Lord's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
tills,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 
word "  (ver.  43).  His  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
wilhng  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  His  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  the  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  born  blind, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21). 
The  poor  patient  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  restoring  him. 
He  believed  on  Jesus  ;  whilst  the  Pharisees  were 
only  made  the  worse  for  what  they  had  \vitnessed. 
Well  might  Jesus  exclaim,  "  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see  ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
blind"  (ix,  39).     The  well-known  parable  of  the 
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good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the  calumny  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the 
law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath  day"  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Kisleu, 
answering  nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
turned to  Galilee  between  the  Fea^t  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jenisalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appeal's 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51  ;  but  the  words  there  used 
would  imply  that  this  was  the  last  joumey  to  Je- 
nisalem. Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large  section, 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  preceding  the  departure  from  Galilee  ;  and  the 
question  is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it 
shall  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  ? 
In  most  Harmonies  a  return  of  our  Lord  to  Ga- 
lilee has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for 
this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel.  "  But  the  manner," 
says  the  English  editor  of  Robinson's  Harmony, 
"  in  which  it  has  been  aiTanged,  after  all  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Some,  as  Le  Clerc,  Harm. 
Evang.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the  whole  during  this 
supposed  journey.  Others,  as  Lightfoot,  assign  to 
this  journey  only  what  precedes  Luke  xiii.  23  ;  and 
refer  the  remainder  to  our  Lord's  sojourn  beyond 
Jordan,  John  x.  40  {Chron.  Temp.  N.  T.  Opp.  II. 
p.  37,  39).  Greswell  {Dissert,  xvi.  vol.  ii.)  main- 
tains that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix.  51 — xviii. 
14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim 
(thi'ough  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four 
months,  between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our 
Lord's  last  passover.  Wieseler  (  Chron.  Synops.  p. 
328)  makes  a  somewhat  different  aiTangement,  ac- 
cording to  which,  Luke  ix.  51 — xiii.  21,  relates  to 
the  period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (pai-allel  to  John  vii.  10 — x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22 — xvii.  10,  relates  to  the  intei-val  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Ephiaim  (pa- 
rallel to  John  xi.  1-54)  ;  and  Luke  xvii.  11 — .x\iii. 
14,  relates  to  the  journey  fi-om  Ephraim  to  Jeru- 
salem, through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea"  (Ro- 
binson's Harmony,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the 
table  of  the  Haraiony  of  the  Gospels  given  above  is 
referred  to  [Gospels],  it  will  be  found  that  this 
great  division  of  St.  Luke  (x.  17— xviii.  14)  is 
inserted  entire  between  John  x.  21  and  22  ;  not 
that  this  appeared  certainly  correct,  but  that  there 
are  no  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Gospels  to 
assist  us  in  breaking  it  up.  That  this  division 
contains  partly  or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences in  Galilee  prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
is  untenable.  A  journey  of  some  kind  is  implied 
in  the  course  of  it  (see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  go.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  Wieseler  supposes,  that  part  of  it  should 
be  placed  before,  and  part  after  the  Fea.st  of  Dedi- 
cation. Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty,  it  is  as 
the  history  of  this  period  of  the  Redeemer's  career 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief 
distinctive  value  for  us.  Some  of  the"  most  striking 
parables,  preserved  only  by  this  Evangelist,  belong 
to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  stewai'd,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all 
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peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section. 
The  instructive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on 
which  so  many  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Mar- 
tha's conduct,  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
serving  the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of 
contemplation.  The  preference  is  given  to  Mary's 
meditation,  because  Martha's  labour  belonged  to 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  religious. 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connexion.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely  where 
they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They  were 
full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the  devils 
subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ's 
word.  In  anticipation  of  the  victory  which  was  now 
begim,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus  replies, 
"  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 
He  sought  however  to  humble  their  triumpliant 
spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride ;  "  Notwith- 
standing, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you  ;  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven." 

The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangelists.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  "  He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaism  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom  ;  and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  His  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  ruler,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?"  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how  he 
should  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  how  his  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meiitorious  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state  ;  the 
title  good  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  applied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  as  applied  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  applied  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  His  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed  ;  but  the  ruler  answered,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  his  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  as 
the  demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case, 
our  Lord  gives  the  special  advice  to  sell  all  his 
possessions  and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to 
God  and  his  yearning  after  the  eternal  life  were  not 
so  perfect  as  he  had  tliougjit;  and  he  went  away 
sorrowful,  unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too 
much  emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples 
had  left  all  for  Him,  witli  the  conduct  of  this  rich 
ruler.  Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which 
he  might  have  expected,  tells  them  that  those  who 
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have  made  any  sacrifice  shall  have  it  richly  repaid 
even  in  this  life  in  the  shape  of  a  consolation  and 
comfort,  which  even  persecutions  cannot  take  away 
(Mark)  ;  and  shall  have  eternal  life  (Matt.  xix. 
16-30;  Mark  x.  17-31;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  Words 
of  warning  close  the  narrative,  "  Many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  lest 
the  disciples  should  be  thinking  too  much  of  the 
sacrifices,  not  so  very  great,  that  they  had  made. 
And  ni  St.  Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable 
of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illus- 
trate the  same  lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable 
may  contain  of  reference  to  the  calling  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was 
one  of  caution  to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too 
much  of  their  early  calling  and  arduous  labours. 
They  would  see  many,  who,  in  comparison  with 
themselves,  were  as  the  laboui'ers  called  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  who  should  be  accepted  of  God  as 
well  as  they.  But  not  merit,  not  self-sacrifice,  but 
the  pure  love  of  God  and  His  mere  bounty,  con- 
ferred salvation  on  either  of  them  ;  "  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?" 
(Matt.  XX.  1-16.) 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraea,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things"  (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  annoimcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19  ;  Mark  x.  32-34  ;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask ;  that  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  pro- 
vokes sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now 
ai'oused,  and  they  began  to  be  much  displeased 
with  James  and  John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the 
principle  that  the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which 
He  approves.  "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
(i entiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister ; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant :  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt.  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark 
X.  35-45). 

The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is 
chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
ililHculty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the 
accounts.  Matthew  speaksof^u'o  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho  ;  Mark  of 
one,  whom  he  names,  mid  of  their  arrival  at  Jericho  ; 
and  Luke. agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received 
much  discussion ;  but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds 
favour  with  many  eminent  expositois,  that  there 
were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  Bartimaeus  was 
on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as 
He  entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the  other 
side  as  they  departed  (see  Gresswell,  Diss.  xx.  ii.  ; 
Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  332  ;  Matt.  xx.  29-34 ; 
Mark  x.  46-52  ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43). 

The  calling;  of  Zacchaeus  has  more  than  a  mere 
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personal  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a  class 
iuited  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one 
who  sought  to  serve  God ;  he  gave  laigely  to  the 
poor,  and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured  any 
man.  Justice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his  life.  From 
such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not.  "  Tins  day  is  salva- 
tion come  to  this  house,  for  that  ho  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost"  (Luke  xix.  1-10). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Betliabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  liad  formerly  baptised,  and 
abotle  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  His  presence  as  it  drew  towards  its 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John's  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
only.  "  Many,"  we  read,  "resorted  to  Him,  and 
said  John  did  no  miracle :  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  trae.  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there"  (vers.  41,  42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  does  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  knew.  Jesus  g,n- 
swered  that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought ; 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  life  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  Biit 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  find  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  days  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alarm  ; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  "  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiring  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  a.s  once  before.  It  was 
Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  faith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Mary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister ;  and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  for  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  he 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  w;as 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional,  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion,  and  perhaps  persecution,  to  Lazarus  m  his 
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lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  for  it.  But  it 
stands  well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  announce  the  highest  truths  connected 
with  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now 
also  permitted  to  show  him  touched  with  sym- 
pathy for  a  son-owing  family  with  whom  He  lived 
in  intimacy. 

A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  fiimily  of  Lazarus  well  known 
to  many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting  of 
this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter  discussed,  not  without  symptoms  of 
alarm,  for  the  members  believed  that  a  popular 
outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
ami  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  "  place  and 
nation."  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  perish.  The  Evangelist  adds 
tliat  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious:  "This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation." 
That  a  bad  and  worldly  man  may  prophesy,  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  xxii.)  ;  and  the  Jews, 
as  Schottgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy  with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
off'ei-s  a  difhculty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  U.  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endeavours 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be  this : — The  Jews  were  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one  of 
them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
action, but  unconsciously  ;  and  as  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  he  and  not  another  would  be  the  chan- 
nel of  the  prophecy.  The  connexion  between  his 
office  and  the  prophecy  was  not  a  necessary  one ;  but 
if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  uttered  by  unwilling  lips, 
it  was  natural  tliat  the  high-priest,  who  offered  for 
the  people,  should  be  the  person  compelled  to  utter 
it.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and 
He  fled  to  Ephraim  for  a  few  days,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come  (John  si.  45-57). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
converted  into  a  settled  purpose  of  murder,  the 
vile  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fickleness  of 
the  people  are  all  displayed  before  us.  Each  day 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instructions.  Om- 
Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  9th  of  Nisan  (April  1st). — As  He 
was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  surnamed 
"  the  leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table 
with  Him,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel 
containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard, 
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and  anointed  tlie  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 
Slie  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  precious  ointment, 
in  an  emotion  of  love  wliich  was  willing  to  part 
with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honour  to  so 
great  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Benefactor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Jlark), 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  waste :  "  It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  j)ence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor."  But  Judas  cared  not  for  the  poor ; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  sale  of  his  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there :  "  She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying." 
Passion  Week.  Sunday  the  tenth  day  of  Nisan 
{April  '2nd). — The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  expectant  disciples:  —  "Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?"  All 
His  conversations  with  them  of  late  had  been  tilled, 
not  with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinks  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  encou- 
raging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  If  the  narrative  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  rind  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  vi^ere  neither 
to  buy  nor  hire  them,  and  "  if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a  King, 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to 
sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  11 8th  Psalm,  "  Hos;uina, 
Save  now  !  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  Messianic  psalm  they  applied 
to  Him,  from  a  belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  striking  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alarming  sight ;  but  it  only  serves  in 
the  (^ud  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  that  cried  Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  crying.  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  ! 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  carried 
back  to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah..  The  very  act 
of  riding  in  upon  aa  ass  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Words  of  prophecy  out  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All 
the  city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  wrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonstrations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said, 
"If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes"  (Luke). 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working 
miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
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The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  sej^aration 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jenisalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44;   John  xii.  12-19) 

Monday  the  Wth  of  Nisan  {April  "ird). — The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage  =  "  house  of  figs"),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever !" 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  un- 
like the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a  tree  wliich  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
offended  at  the  famine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
God  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  a  type 
and  a  warning.  The  baiTCu  fig-tree  had  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6), 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pronounce  their 
doom  as  a  nation — there  should  be  no  fruit  on 
them  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19  ;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
Proceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered  there.  He 
had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  and  now  at  the  close  He  repeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 
thieves  as  e^•er.  With  zeal  for  God's  house  His 
ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see 
p.  1051 ;  Matt  xxi.  12, 13  ;  Mark  xi.  15-19  ;  Luke 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  He  retm-ned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  the  12th  of  Nisan  (April  Ath). — On 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doest  thou  these  things?"  The  Lord 
answered  their  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  a  judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pi'etensions  ot  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pass 
in  silence — what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heiiven, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  would  accuse 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  thev  denoimced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a  prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronoimces  a  strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  "  I  go, 
Sir,"  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32 ;  Mark  xi. 
27-33  ;  Luke  xx.  1-8).  In  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  represented, 
who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  prophets,  and  were 
about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  tlie  death  of 
the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  invitation  to 
the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead,  are  vividly 
represented  (Matt.  xxi.  33-4B,  xxii.  1-14  ;  Mark  xii. 
1-12;   Luke  XX.  9-19). 
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Not  content  with  their  plans  fov  His  death,  the 
(liflercnt  parties  try  to  entangle  Him   in  argument 
and  to  bring  liim  into  contempt.     First  come  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  it  to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  them.     "  Is   it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not?"      The   spirit   of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here :    that,  since  they  had 
accepted   Caesar's   money,  they  had   confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to   render  to  God  and  to  His   holy  temple 
the  otierings  due  to  it.      Next  appeared  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  a  future  state,  and  put  before 
Him    a    contradiction   which    seemed    to    them    to 
arise  out  of  that  doctrine.     Seven  brethren  in  suc- 
cession married  a  wife  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  :  whose  wife 
should  she  be  in  a  future   state?      The   answer 
was  easy  to  find.      The  law  in  question  referred 
obviously  to  the  present  time :  it  would  pass  away 
in  another  state,  and  so   would   all    such  earthly 
relations,  and  all  jealousies  or  disputes  founded  on 
them.      Jesus   now   retorts  the   argument  on  the 
Sadducees.     Appealing  to  the  Pentateuch,  because 
His  hearers  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  later  books  of  the  Bible,  He  recites  the  words, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and    the   God    of  Jacob,"  as    used  to  IMoses,   and 
draws  from   them   the  argument  that  these   men 
must  then  have  been  alive.     Although  the  words 
would  not  at    first    sight   suggest  this   inference, 
they  I'eally  contain  it ;    for  the  form  of  expression 
implies    that  He   still    exists   and  they  still    exist 
(Matt.  xxii.   15-33;    Mark   xii.   13-27;    Luke  xx. 
20-40).     Fresh    questions    awaited    Him,  but  His 
wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriate  answer. 
And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people  that  terrible 
denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees  with  which 
we  are  familiar  (Matt,  xxiii.   1-39).     If  we  com- 
pare it  with  our  Lord's  account  of  His  own  position 
in   reference   to  the   Law,   in   the  Sermon   on   the 
Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there  laid  down 
are  evei-ywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees.     Their 
almsgiving  was  ostentation  ;  their  distinctions  about 
oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness ;  they  were 
exact  about   the    small  obsen-ances  and  neglected 
the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law ;  they  adorned  the 
tombs   of  the   prophets,  saying  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  they  would  not 
have  slain  them  ;  and  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up   the   measure    of  their  fathers'   wickedness   by 
slaying    the   greatest   of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
outing  and  slaying  His  followers.     After  an  indig- 
nant  denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
time  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
pereecutore.  He  apostrophizes  Jerusalem  in  words 
full    of  compassion,    yet    canying    with    them    a 
sentence  of  death  :  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
ai-e    sent    unto    thee,   how   often    would    I    have 
gathered    thy    children    together,   even   as   a   hen 
gathereth  her  chickens    under  her  wings,  and    ye 
would  not !     Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.     For  I   say  unto    you,  ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth,    till    ye   shall  say.    Blessed   is   he 
that  Cometh  in   the  name  of  the   Lord  "    (Matt, 
xxiii.). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as 
the  great  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its   structure,   its   "goodly   stones  and    gifts," 
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their  remarks  probably  arising  from    the   threats 
of  destruction  which   had   so  lately  been  uttered 
by   Jesus.      Their   Ma.ster   answered  that   not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reaches,  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking 
for   the   rest,    asked    Him    when   this   desti-uction 
should  be  accomplished      To  understand  the  answer 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  tu  --nticipate  the  events. 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."     Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld   from 
them.      Accordingly,    two    events,    analogous   in 
character   but  widely   sundered    by  time,    are    so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to   disentangle    them.      The    destruction   of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment — the  national 
and  the  univei-sal  days  of  account — are  spoken  of 
together  or  alternately  without  hint  of  the   great 
interval   of  time   that  separates  them.      Thus   it 
may  seem  that  a  most  important  fact  is  omitted  ; 
but  the  highest  work   of  projahecy  is  not  to  fix 
times  and  seasons,  but  to  disclose  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  events.     What  was  most  impoilant  to 
them  to  know  was  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem followed  upon  the  probation  and  rejection  of 
her    people,   and    that   the    crucifixion    and    that 
destruction    were   connected    as    cause  and    efl'ect 
(Matt.  xxiv. ;   Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi.).     The  con- 
clusion which    Jesus   drew  from   his   own   awful 
warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  return :   "  Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."     The  lesson  of  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins   is   the   same ;    the   Christian 
soul   is    to    be   ever  in   a   state    of  vigilance  and 
preparation  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).     And  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified 
tbrm,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses 
of  time  (xxv.  14-30).     In  concluding  this  momen- 
tous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture 
of  the  final  judgment.     There  will  He  Himself  be 
present,  and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of 
mankind  into  two  classes,  and   shall  appraise  the 
works   of  each   class   as  works   done  to  Himself, 
present  in  the  world  though  invisible  ;    and  men 
shall  see,  some  with  teiTor   and   some  with  joy, 
that  their  life  here  was  spent  either  for  Him  or 
against  Him,  and  that  the  good  which  lay  before 
them  to  do  was  provided  for  them  by  Him,  and 
not  by  chance,   and  the  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
of  soiTOW  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations. 
The  general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which 
contain  a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the 
strange  reception  of  Him  by  His  people,  may  well 
be  read  as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesda'i  the  13iA  of  Nisan  {April  5th). — 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him  ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made 
a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Juda.s, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyss  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
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much  attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  saved,  and  was 
endued  with  gifts  which  might  have  made  him 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
innate  worldliness  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  him.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  there  could 
be  no  real  harmony.  His  motives  were  worldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour 
more  as  they  knew  Him  better.  Judas,  living 
under  the  constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy 
example,  grew  to  hate  the  Lord ;  for  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts 
than  the  enforced  contact  with  goodness.  And 
when  he  knew  that  his  Master  did  not  trust 
him,  was  not  deceived  by  him,  his  hatred  grew 
more  intense.  But  this  did  uot  break  out  into 
overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to  foretel  His  own 
crucifixion  and  death.  If  these  were  to  happen, 
all  his  hopes  that  he  had  built  on  following  the 
Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they  should 
crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants  ;  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
he  would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  probably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  end  ;  and  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  order  that,  if  his  JIaster 
were  to  tall,  he  might  be  the  instrument,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus ;  possibly  he  thought 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  either 
way.  If  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  and  Jlighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  then  the  attempt  to 
take  Him  might  force  Him  to  put  forth  all  His 
resources  and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which 
He  laid  claim,  and  then  the  agent  in  the  treason, 
even  if  discovei'ed,  might  plead  that  he  foresaw 
the  result:  if  He  were  unable  to  save  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to 
betake  himself  to  those  who  were  stronger.  The 
bribe  of  money,  not  very  considerable,  could  not 
have  been  the  chief  motive ;  but  as  t\vo  vicious 
appetites  could  be  gratified  instead  of  one,  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  became  a  part  of  the  tempta- 
tion. The  treason  was  successful,  and  the  money 
paid  ;  but  not  one  moment's  pleasure  did  those 
silver  pieces  purchase  for  their  wretched  possessor, 
not  for  a  moment  did  he  reap  any  frui^  from 
his  detestable  guilt.  After  the  crucifixion,  the 
avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was  what  He  professed 
to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  to  those  who  had  hired  him  ;  they 
derided  his  remorse.  He  cast  away  the  accursed 
silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  "  innocent  blood " 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged  hun- 
self  (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16;  Mark  xiv.  10-11;  Luke 
xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  14iA  of  Nisan  {April  6th). — On 
"  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Lightfoot,  ffor.  Ileh.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they 
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shouU  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose. 
All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  for  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  sequence  of  the  events 
is  not  quite  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p. 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amongst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  pasch.il  supper  four  cups  of  wine 
mixed  with  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first 
of  them.  There  now  arose  a  conteiition  among  the 
disciples  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ; 
perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  places  which  they 
had  taken  at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn 
warning  against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed 
an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  last  of  His  life,  must 
ever  have  been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a 
great  lesson  of  humility.  He  rose  from  the  table, 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet 
(John).  It  was  an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  and 
from  Him,  knowing,  as  He  did,  "  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hand,  and  that  He 
was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God,"  it  was  an 
unspeakable  condescension.  But  His  love  for  them 
was  infinite,  and  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach 
them  the  humility  which  as  yet  they  had  not 
learned,  He  would  not  fail  to  adopt  it.  Peter,  with 
his  usual  readiness,  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  menial  service — "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my 
feet?"  When  he  was  told  that  this  act  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which 
Jesus  saved  His  disciples  and  united  them  to  Hiih- 
self,  his  scruples  vanished.  After  all  had  been 
washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
of  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  far  gi'eater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  their  feet ; 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  fi'om  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Later  the  apostle  Paul 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  rested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  "  Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus : 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  ;md 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross"  (PhiL  ii.  5-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20; 
Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxu.  7-30;  John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known  ;  and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  "Is  it  I?" 
and  even  Judas  asked  and  received  an  affirmative 
miswer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  "  That  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  having 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
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Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand.  "  Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in 
Him."  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  to 
love  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a  last  bequest 
to  them.  To  love  was  not  a  new  thing,  it  was  en- 
joined in  the  old  Law  ;  but  to  be  distinguished  tor 
a  special  Christian  love  and  mutual  devotion  was 
what  He  would  have,  and  this  was  the  new  element 
in  the  commandment.  Founded  by  a  great  act  of 
love,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked  by  love  (Matt. 
xx-vi.  21-25;  Mark  xiv.  18-21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23  ; 
John  xiii.  21-35). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  this  do  in  remembiaiice  of  me."  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  third  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  which 
is  shed  for  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  His  pas- 
sion and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and  in 
dwelling  on  His  passion  in  this  sacrament,  in  true 
faith,  all  believers  draw  nearer  to  the  cross  of  His 
sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness  of 
His  love  and  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  death  (Jlatt. 
xxvi.  26-29  ;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii.  19,20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 
one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incre- 
dible than  to  Peter  himself.  "  Lord,  why  cannot 
1  follow  thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake."  The  zeal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did 
the  Lord  regard  it ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter 
did  not  count  the  cost.  By  and  bye,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  come  down  to  gi\-e  them  a  strength 
not  their  own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
will  be  bold  to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death. 
It  needs  strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such 
an  act  as  this  denial  with  sorrow  and  not  with  in- 
dignation (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv.  27-31; 
Luke  xxii.  31-38  ;  John  xiii.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John  xiv.  31), 
this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane.  Of 
the  contents  of  this  discourse,  which  is  the  voice  of 
the  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies,  something  has  been 
said  already  (p.  1050  ;  John  xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday  the  Ibth  of  Nisan  (April  7),  including 
part  of  the  eve  of  it. — "  When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had  sung 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.,  the  former 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Moimt  of  Olives.  They  came  to  a  place  called 
Gethsemane  (oil-press),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real  scene 
of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge  olive- 
trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  which 
were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it.  A  moment  of  ter- 
rible agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the  apostles 
need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of  them,  and 
wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to  their  son-ows. 
So  He  takes  only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther 
into  the  gai-den,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  the  entrance.    No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
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what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot.     He 
tells  them  "my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  me," 
and  then  leaving  oven  the  three  He  goes  fuither, 
and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceivable  trial. 
The  words  of  Mark  are  still  more  expressive — •"  He 
began  to  be  sore  amrzed,  and  to  be  verj'  heavy" 
(eKfla^/SeifrSai  Kai  aSrifiove'iv,  xiv.  33).   The  former 
word  means  that  he  was  struck  with  a  gi-eat  dread  ; 
not  from  the  fear  of  physical  sufl'ering,  however 
excruciating,  we  may  well  believe,  but  from   the 
contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  which,  in 
some  inconceivable  way,  He  here  felt  the  bitterness 
and  the  weight.     He  did  not  merely  contemplate 
them,  but  bear  and  feel  them.     It  is  impossible  to 
explain  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way. 
If  it  were  merely  the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death 
that  overcame  Him,  then  the  martyr  Stephen  and 
many   another  would  surpass  Him   in  constancy. 
But  when  He  says,  "Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  Thee ;  take  away  this  cup  from  me : 
nevertheless  not  what  I  will  but  what  thou  wilt" 
(Mark),   the  cup    was   filled  with    a   far   bitterer 
potion    than    death ;    it   was   flavoured    with   the 
poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind  against  its  God. 
Whilst  the  sinless  Son  is  thus  carried  two  ways  by 
the  present  horror  and  the  strong  detemiination  to 
do  the  Father's  will,   the  disciples  have   sunk  to 
sleep.    It  was  in  search  of  consolation  that  He  came 
back  to  them.    The  disciple  who  had  been  so  ready 
to  ask  "  Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  ?  "  must 
hear  another  question,  that  rebukes  his  former  con- 
fidence— "  Couldest  not  thou   watch  one  hour  ?  " 
A  second  time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer 
with  the  Father ;  but  although  the  words  He  utters 
are  almost  the  same  (Mark  says  "  the  same  "),  He 
no  longer  asks  that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from 
Him — "  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done  "  (Matt.).     A 
second  time  He  returns  and   finds  them  sleeping. 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet  a  third  time  ;  and 
then  all  is  concluded.     Henceforth  they  may  sleep 
and  take  their  rest ;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked 
to  watch  one  hour  with  Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in 
the  flesh  is  at  an  end.     "  The  horn-  is  at  hand,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners" (Matt.).     The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place 
has  always  been  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of 
great  weight  against  the  monothelite  heresy.     It 
expresses  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  human  will 
from  a  horror  which  the  divine  nature  has  admitted 
into  it,  yet  without  sin.     Never  does  He  say,  "  I 
will  flee  ;"    He  says,   "  If  it  be   possible ;"    and 
leaves  that  to  the  decision  of  the  Father.     That 
hoiTor  and  dread  arose  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
sin ;     from  the  bearing  the  weight  and   guilt   of 
human  sin  as  about  to  make  atonement  for  it ;  and 
from  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.     Thus 
this  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion.    The  same  companions  witnessed  both ;  but 
there  there  was  peace,  and  glory,  and  honour,  for 
the  sinless  Son  of  God  ;    here  feai'  and  conflict : 
there  God  bore  testimony  to  Him  ;  here  Satan  for 
the  last  time  tempted  Him.   (On  the  account  of  the 
Agony  see  Krummacher,  Der  Leidende   Christus, 
p.  206;    Matt.  xxvi.  36-46;    Mark  xiv.   32-42; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46  ;  John  x^'^ii.  1.) 

Judas  now  appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  fi-om  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  name  is  first  gi\'en  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  sen-ant  of  the  high- 
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priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear  ;  but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succour,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  He 
treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not.  All  the 
disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi.  47-56; 
Mark  xiv.  43-52  ;  Luke  xxii.  47-53  ;  John  xviii. 
2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts. — The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Commentary  of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler  [Chron. 
Syn.  p.  401,  sqq.),  and  in  Greswell's  Dissertations 
(iii.  200,  sqq.).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  tather-in-law 
of  (Jaiaphas  (see  p.  1041)  the  high-priest.  It  has 
been  argued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  he  must  have  held  some 
actual  office  in  connexion  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Lightfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Selden  that  he 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim; 
but  this  is  uncertain."  It  might  appear  fi-om  the 
course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in 
the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14).  But  the 
24th  verse  is  retrospective — "  Now  Annas  had  sent 
Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest"  [awf- 
(TreiXe,  aorist  for  pluperfect,  see  Winer's  Gram- 
mar) ;  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after  verse  1 4 
took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of 
Caiaphas.  It  is  not  likely  that  Peter  gained  admit- 
tance to  two  houses  in  which  two  separate  judicial 
examinations  took  place  with  which  he  had  nothing 
ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be  forced  on  us  if  we 
assumed  that  John  described  what  took  place  before 
Annas,  and  the  other  Evangelists  what  took  place 
befoi-e  Caiaphas.  The  house  of  the  high-priest  con- 
sisted probably,  like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open 
central  court  with  chambers  round  it.  Into  this 
court  a  gate  admitted  them,  at  which  a  woman 
stood  to  open.  Peter,  who  had  fled  like  the  rest 
from  the  side  of  Jesus,  followed  afar  oil'  with 
anothei'  disciple,  probably  John,  and  the  latter  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest's  house.  As  he  passed  in,  the  lamp  of  the 
poi-tress  threw  its  light  on  his  face,  and  she  took 
note  of  him  ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  had 
been  lighted,  she  put  the  question  to  him,  "  Art 
not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  (John.) 
All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have 
deserted  him.  This  was  indeed  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  weakness  and  depression,  and  the  power  of 
darkness  had  gained  an  influence  over  the  Apostle's 
mind.  He  had  come  as  in  secret ;  he  is  determined 
so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master !  Fueling 
now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went  out  into 
the  porch,  and  there  some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the 
accounts,  probably  several  persons,  asked  him  the 
question  a  second  time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly. 
About  an  hour  after,  when  he  had  returned  into 
the  court,  the  same  question  was  put  to  him  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  result.  Then  the  cod: 
crew ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  within  sight,  probably 
in  some  open  room  communicating  with  the  court, 
"tinned  and  looked  upon«  Peter.  And  Peter  re- 
membered the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
Me  thrice.     And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  " 


'  Mr.  Greswell  sees  no  uncertainty  ;  and  asserts 
as  a  fact  that  he  was  the  higli-priest,  vicar,  and  vine- 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (p.  200). 
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(Luke).  Let  no  man  who  cannot  fathom  tlie  utter 
perjilexity  and  distress  of  such  a  time  presume  to 
judge  the  zealous  disciple  hardly.  He  trusted  too 
much  to  his  strength  ;  he  did  not  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Watch  and  piay  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation."  Self-confidence  be- 
trayed him  into  a  great  sin  ;  and  the  most  merciful 
Lord  restored  him  after  it.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall"  (1  Cor.  x.  12  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58,  69-75  ;  Mark  xiv.  53,  54, 
6<3-72;  Luke  xxiL  54-62;  John  xviii.  13-18, 
24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas  ?,  Olshausen,  Wieseler),  pro- 
bably befoi-e  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  proceedings  begin  He  is  ready  to 
answer.  A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing  that 
he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the  cheek 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must  have 
had  ready  before.  These  gave  their  testimony 
(see  I'salm  xxvii.  12),  but  even  before  this  unjust 
tribunal  it  could  not  stand  ;  it  was  so  full  of  con- 
tradictions. At  last  two  false  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  They 
deposed  that  He  had  said,  "  I  will  destroy  this 
temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without 
hands"  (Mark  xiv.  58).  The  perversion  is  slight 
but  important ;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  He 
would  destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just 
the  point  that  would  irritate  the  Jews.  Even 
these  two  feU  into  contradictions.  The  high-priest 
now  with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  tha  Son  of  God.  He  answers 
that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and 
power  at  the  last  day.  This  is  enough  for  their 
purpose.  They  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime 
for  which  death  should  be  the  punishment.  It 
appears  that  the  Council  was  now  suspended  or 
broken  up ;  for  Jesus  is  delivered  over  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  the  people,  which  could  not 
have  occurred  whilst  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Jews  was  sitting.  The  projihets  had  foretold  this 
violence  (Is.  I.  6),  and  also  the  meekness  v^ith 
which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).  And  yet 
this  "lamb  led  to  the  slaughter"  knew  that  it 
was  He  that  should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  His  persecutors.  The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  projihets.  If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merely.  Art  Thou 
the  Messiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  His  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  upon 
the  evidence.  But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
"  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  and  in  that  name  dost  Thou 
also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  There  was  no 
bhisphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name,  but  there 
was  in  assuming  the  latter.  Hence  the  proceedings 
were  cut  short.  They  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
tliat  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and  without 
these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  that  He  could 
claim    a   title    belonging    to    no    other   among;   the 
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children   of  men    (John   xviii.    19-24;   Luke  xxii. 
(33-71  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68;  Mark  xiv.  55-65). 

Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Josephus,  Ant.  ,xx.  6). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate, 
the  Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment, 
or  praetorium,  was  piobably  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
Autonia  ueai-  the  Temple,  where  the  Roman  gar- 
lisou  was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  offender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this  would  have  made 
it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  fiom  themselves,  fi-om 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death  ;  and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
condemned  by  Pilate  for  a  political  ciime,  for 
calling  Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Jewish  punishment  was  stoning;  whilst  crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  punishment,  inflicted  occasionally  on 
those  who  were  not  Roman  citizens ;  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Lord's  saying  as  to  the  mode 
of  His  death  was  fulfilled  (Matt.  sx.  19,  with  John 
xii.  32,  33).  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Pilate ;  His  answer  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  me- 
nace the  Roman  rule,  was  accepted,  and  Pilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  accusations  against  Him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  fearful  struggle  between  the  Roman 
procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
Jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appears  here.  He  had  violated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  knives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews 
knew  the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was 
the  merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to 
whom  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  W"as  life  itself, 
and  the  only  evil  of  life  a  downfal  from  that  fa- 
vour. It  was  their  policy  therefore  to  thi eaten  to 
denounce  him  to  Caesar  for  lack  of  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion,  the  leader  of  which  was  aiming 
at  a  crown.  In  his  way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ ; 
this  the  greatest  crime  of  a  stained  life  was  that 
with  which  his  own  will  had  the  least  to  do.  But 
he  did  not  believe,  so  as  to  make  him  risk  delation 
to  his  Master  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  He 
yielded  to  the  stronger  purpose  of  the  Jews,  and 
suffered  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years 
after,  the  consequences  which  he  had  stained  his 
soul  to  avert  came  upon  him.  He  was  accused 
and  banished,  and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  ac- 
complice in  this  crime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  [see  Pilatk].  The  well-known  inci- 
dents of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
usual  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the 
Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  object  to  this ;  but  it  was 
a  covert  appeal  to  the  people,  also  present,  with 
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whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been  in  favour.  The 
multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  prefei'red  an- 
other prisoner,  called  Baiabbas.  In  the  meantime 
the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a  warning  to  Pilate  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  "  that  just  man,"  as 
she  had  been  troubled  in  a  dream  on  account  of  Him. 
Obliged,  as  he  thought,  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  them,  and  adopting  the  phrase  of  his  wife, 
which  perhaps  represented  the  opinion  of  both  of 
them  formed  before  this  time,  he  said,  "  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to 
it."  The  people  imprecated  on  their  own  heads 
and  those  of  their  children  the  blood  of  Him  whose 
doom  was  thus  sealed. 

Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  "  that  for 
sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired"  (comp.  Acts  lii.  14).  This  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime.  The  choice 
was  offered  them  between  one  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given 
His  whole  life  up  to  the  doing  good  and  speaking 
truth  amongst  them.  They  condemned  the  latter 
to  death,  and  were  eager  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
former.  "  And  in  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  murderer  is  but  the  paiallel  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  St. 
Ambrose  observes : — for  it  is  but  the  very  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
an  insuiTectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice  ;  so  was  it  given  them,  for  insurrections 
and  murders  did  not  fail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murders 
and  insurrections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
the  Roman  governor "  (Williams  on  the  Passion, 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and 
insults  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  His 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourging  might 
appease  their  rage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus 
bowed  and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone 
through  ;  and,  hoping  that  this  moving  sight 
might  inspire  them  with  the  same  pity  that  he 
felt  himself,  he  brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to 
them,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Man  !"  Not  even  so 
was  their  violence  assuaged.  He  had  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus:  but  the  last  argument,  which  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him:  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  This  saying,  which 
had  not  been  uttered  till  the  vehemence  of  rage 
overcame  their  decent  respect  for  Pilate's  position, 
decided  the  question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  15-30;  Mai-k  xv.  6-19; 
Luke  xxiii.  17-25  ;  John  .xviii.  39,  40,  .xix.  1-16\ 
John  mentions  that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth 
hour,  whereas  the  crucifixion,  according  to  JIark, 
was  accomplished  at  the  third  hour ;  but  there  is 
everv  reason  to  think,  with  Greswell  and  Wieseler, 
that  John  reckons  from  midnight,  and  that  this 
took  place  at  six  in  the  morning,  whilst  in  Mark 
the  Jewish  reckoning  from  six  in  the  moniing  is 
followed,  so  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  intervening  time  having  been  spent  in 
preparations. 

Difficult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  ques- 
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tions  arise  in  connesion  with  (a)  John  xiii.  1,  "be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  passoyer."  (6)  John  sviii.  28, 
"  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  detiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover,"  and  (c)  John  six.  14,  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  passover  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
These  passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  com- 
mentaries, but  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Kobinson  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1845,  p. 
405),  reproduced  in  his  (English)  Harmony  in  an 
abridged  form. 

One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  is 
now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it  ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city 
to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  droop.  His 
persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
Amongst  the  great  multitude  that  followed,  were 
several  women,  who  bewailed  and  lamented  Him. 
He  bade  them  not  to  weep  for  Him,  but  for  the 
widespread  destruction  of  their  nation  which  should 
be  the  punishment  for  His  death  (Luke).  After 
oflering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
His  humiliation;  a  thief  had  been  preferred  before 
Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment.  The 
soldiers  divided  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for 
them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate  set  over  Him 
in  three  languages  the  inscription  "Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests  took  exception  to 
this  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him  as  falsely  calling 
Himself  by  that  name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter 
it.  The  passers-by  and  the  Roman  soldiers  would 
not  let  even  the  minutes  of  deadly  agony  pass  in 
peace  ;  they  reviled  and  mocked  Him.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross:  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.);  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii.  ; 
John  xix.). 

la  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Marj'  his  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son  ! 
behold  thy  mother."  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  P.M.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inspired  words  of  which  refen-ed  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  piesent  dipped 
a  sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers 
and  put  it  on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is 
finished"  (John),  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit "  (Luke)  ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
His  words  upon  the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown 
how  truly  He  possessed  His  soul  in  patience  even 
to  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  He  was  maldng: 
"Father,  forgive  them!"  was  a  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  "  This  day  shaft  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,"  was  a  merciful  acceptance  of  the  oli'er 
of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son," 
was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration,  even  at  the 
last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved.  "  Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?"  ex-pressed  the  fe;ir  and  the 
need  of  God.  "  I  thirst,"  the  only  word  that 
related    to    Himself,   was   uttered   because   it   was 
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prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him  vinegar 
to  drink.  "  It  is  finished,"  expresses  the  comple- 
tion of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  present  to  His  mind,  and  never 
absent  since ;  and  "  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
]\Iy  spirit,"  was  the  last  utterance  of  His  resig- 
nation of  Himself  to  what  was  laid  upon  Him 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56  ;  Mark  xv.  20-41 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
33-49;  John  xix.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Places  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  "  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for 
us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  throuE^h  His 
flesh"  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
superseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  was 
a  gi-eat  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  Christ's  quick- 
ening power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.j  : 
they  were  "saints"  that  slept — probably  those 
who  had  most  earnestly  longed  for  the  salvation 
of  Christ  were  the  first  to  taste  the  fruits  of  His 
conquest  of  death.  The  centurion  who  kept  guard, 
witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife,  "  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man  ;"  he  went  beyond  them, 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God"  (Mark). 
Even  the  people  who  had  joined  in  the  mocking 
and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the  wonders  of  His 
death,  and  "  smote  their  breasts  and  returned " 
(Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  murderous  work, 
begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminals 
(I.actant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken  down 
and  buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which  they  weie 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23 ;  Joseph.,  £.  J.  iv.  5, 
§  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living ;  so  they  perfbnned  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46  ;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20).  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  suffering  which 
He  had  undergone,  and  partly  because  His  will 
to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame 
to  dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a  "  mysterious 
cause "  of  it,  something  out  of  the  course  of 
nature  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as 
would  do  away  with  the  reality  of  the  death,  as 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Council 
but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to 
beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it. 
Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work  of  love,  and  they 
anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in  Joseph's  new  tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  50-61  ;  Mark  xv.  37-47  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
46-56  ;  John  xix.  30-42). 

Saturday  the  16th  of  Nisan  {April  Sth). — Love 
having  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  par-t  also. 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and 
say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead" 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62-66). 

Smulay  the  11  th  of  Nisan  {April  9th). — The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th. 
Early  the  next  moining  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.     Although  He  had  lain  in  the  grave  for 
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about  thirty-six  oi-  forty  hours,  yet  these  formed  part 
of  three  days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking  not 
unusual  to  the  Jews  (Josephus  frequently  reckons 
vears  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  portions  of 
a  vear  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as  three 
days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is  some- 
wiiat  difficult  to  harmonise ;  for  each  Evangelist 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose.'' 
The  exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  from  Mark 
xvi.  2  and  9  we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before 
tlie  coming  of  the  women ;  and  from  the  time  at 
which  the  guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the 
alarm  the  same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xrviii.  11). 
Of  the  gi-eat  mystery  itself,  the  resumption  of  life 
by  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little. 
"  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it. 
His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men  "  (Matt.).  The 
women,  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
prepared  spices  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  to 
complete  the  embalming  of  our  Lord's  body,  ali'eiidy 
performed  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
dlH'erently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys ;  Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two ;  Luke 
has  the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ; 
and  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In 
thus  citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him, 
each  Evangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some 
reason.  John,  from  the  especial  share  which 
Mary  Magdalene  took  in  the  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  the  resuiTection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women 
discuss  with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  But  when  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene  at 
tills  poiut  goes  back  in  haste  ;  and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells 
Peter  and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away. 
The  other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre, 
and  they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke',  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them 
that  the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the 
disciples  into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  ditierent  members  of  the  group  ;  for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped 
Him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid ; 
go  tell  My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  Me."  The  eleven  do  not 
believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the 
meantime  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first 
and  looked  in  ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have  been 

•^  In  what  follows,  much  use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibliotheia  Sacra, 
1845,  p.  162. 
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unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the 
grave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn 
them.  This  i'act  must  have  suggested  that  the 
removal  was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They 
then  returned,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen, 
ilary  Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at 
the  tomb,  and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  though  Peter  aad  John  did  not.  They  ad- 
dress her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first 
address.  But  He  calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she 
joyfully  recognises  her  Master.  He  says,  "  Touch 
Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father: 
but  go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to 
My  God  and  your  God."  The  meaning  of  the 
prtihibition  to  touch  Him  must  be  sought  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas,  tor  whom 
it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
Jesus,  was  permitted  to  touch  Him.  Hitherto  she 
had  not  realized  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection. 
She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have  touched  His 
hand  or  His  garment  in  her  joy.  Our  Lord's 
answer  means,  "  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf  between 
us.  Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have  done, 
this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  its  conquest 
over  death,  for  with  this  body  I  ascend  to  the 
Father"  (so  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  and  others). 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  an-angement  that  attach  to  this  part  of  the 
naiTative.  The  remainder  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sent less  matter  for  dispute  ;  in  enumerating  them 
the  important  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  must  be  brought 
in.  The  third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to 
Peter  '(Luke,  Paul) ;  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
gouig  to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) : 
the  fifth  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after,  He 
appeared  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John) ;  this 
was  the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh  was  in 
Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled, 
some  of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old 
trade  of  fishing  (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the 
eleven  (Matt.),  and  probably  to  fi\e  hundred  bre- 
thren assembled  with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee.  The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and 
the  last  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before 
the  Ascension  (Acts). 

^^'hether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a  single  appearance  may  have  been  quoted  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  clear  that  for 
forty  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  EvangeUsts, 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  ex- 
pectants of  the  resurrection.  They  were  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  His 
suflering  death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  tenninatlon  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  jxilnt ;  the  fear  of  death  could 
not  hinder  them  from  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
■24,  ;i2,  iv.  8-13,  ill.,  x.  xili.  ;   1  Cor.  xv.  5  ;  1  Pet. 
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i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  reivl  objection  has 
ever  been  brought,  except  that  it  is  a  mii-acle.  So 
far  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
established. 

In  giving  His  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world "  (Matt. 
xxviii.  18-20).  The  living  energy  of  Christ  is 
ever  present  with  His  Church,  even  though  He  has 
withdrawn  from  it  His  bodily  presence.  And  the 
facts  of  the  life  that  has  been  before  us  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages. 
That  God  and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission 
of  the  Redeemer  into  the  world,  and  by  His  self- 
devotion  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18  ;  Eph.  i.  10  ;  Col. 
i.  20),  that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  man  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  love  (Rom.  v.  8,  viii.  32  ; 
1  John  iv.  9) ;  that  we  by  His  incarnation  become 
the  children  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  love, 
instead  of  slaves  under  the  bondage  of  the  law 
(Rom.  viii.  15,  29  ;  Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  com- 
mon ideas  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  Brought  into 
such  a  relation  to  Christ  and  His  life,  we  see  in  all 
its  acts  and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and 
instructs  us.  His  birth.  His  baptism,  temptation, 
lowliness  of  life  and  mind.  His  sufferings,  death, 
burial,  resun-ection,  and  ascension,  all  enter  into 
the  apostolic  preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  ex- 
amples, and  analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  every 
Christian  should  study  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in 
human  commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a  bare  ab- 
stract like  the  present,  but  in  the  living  pages  of 
inspiration.  Even  if  he  began  the  study  with  a 
lukewarm  belief,  he  might  hope,  with  God's  grace, 
that  the  conviction  would  break  in  upon  him  tliat 
did  upon  the  Centurion  at  the  cross — "  Truly  this 
is  the  Son  of  God." 

Chronology. —  Year  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — 
It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  HeroJ  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  (^)i^.  xvii.  8,  §  1),  "having  reigned 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigonus  to  be  slain ;  but  thirty-seven  from 
the  time  that  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans"  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  8).  His  appoint- 
ment as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  (Ant. 
xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
C.  .\sinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius  ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  .Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
four  years,  coincide  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  4j  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Vipsaiiius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Gallus,  that  is  witli  the  yeiir  of  Rome 
717;  and  occun-ed  in  the  month  Sivan  {—  June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in 
placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  A.U.C.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieseler 
shows  by  several  passages  that  he  i  eckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Nisan  to  Nisan,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  year  at  either  extreme  as  one 
complete  ye.u-.  In  this  mode,  thirty-lour  years, 
from  June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  ;iny  date 
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between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
termini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Chi-oiwlogische  Synapse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a  more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod's 
deatli  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-davs' 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii. 
8,  §  4) ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod  died 
somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the  Passover 
in  751),  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days  ot  the 
month  Nisan  A.U.C.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus  was  born 
before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that  the 
Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  A.U.C.  754,  is 
at  least  four  years  too  late. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
wise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has 
first  been  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a 
star,  but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known 
stars.  Kepler  finds  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces  in  A.U.C.  747,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet 
i\Iars  added  ;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  A.U.C.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets  ;  it  was  a  star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose  by 
guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was.  But 
a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  bv 
the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions afresh.  Ideler  (^Handbuch  d.  Chronologie) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  B.C.  7,  and  that  in  the 
third  they  approached  so  near  that,  "  to  a  pferson 
with  weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almost  seem 
to  come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of 
the  other,  so  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star." 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that 
on  November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were 
so  close  "  that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them 
as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Greek  Test. 
in  he.').  Mr.  Pritchaid  finds,  and  his  calculations 
have  been  verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich, 
that  this  conjunction  occurred  not  on  November  12 
but  early  on  December  5 ;  and  that  even  with 
Ideler 's  somewhat  strange  postulate  of  an  observer 
with  weak  eyes,  the  planets  could  never  jhave  ap- 
peared as  one  star,  for  they  never  approached  each 
other  within  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon  {Memoirs  R.  Astr.Soc.  vol.  xxv.).  [Star  in 
the  East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  "  from  two  years  old  and  under  "  [airh 
5teToi/j  KoX  KarooTtp(i>,  Matt.  ii.  16).  But  the 
age  witliin  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  mea- 
sured rather  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  th;m  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswell 
has  laboured  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode 
of  computing  ye;us,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any 
that  were  older,  say  to  those  aged  a  year  and 
eleven  months.     Herod  was  a  cruel  man,  angry, 
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and  afraid  ;  aiid  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  ot' his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 
As  a  basis  of  calciilatioa  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  us  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Dissertations, 
&c.,  Diss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.  p.  57, 
sqq.,  with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar-,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Wary  from  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  lool^ed 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  reference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several 
difficulties  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  considering 
it.  {}.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  record  in 
other  histories  of  a  census  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire  m  the  time  of  Augustus.  (ii.)  Such  a 
census,  if  held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  would  not  have  included  Judaea,  for  it 
was  not  yet  a  Roman  province,  (iii.)  The  Roman 
mode  of  taking  such  a  ceiisus  was  with  reference  to 
actual  residence,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
requisite  for  Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The 
state  of  Mary  at  the  time  would  render  such  a 
journey  less  probable,  (v.)  St.  Luke  himself  seems 
to  siiy  that  this  census  was  not  actually  taken 
until  "ten  years  later  (ii.  2).  To  these  objections, 
of  which  it  need  not  be  said  Strauss  has  made  the 
worst,  answers  may  be  given  in  detail,  though 
scarcely  in  this  place  with  the  proper  completeness, 
(i.)  "  As  we  know  of  the  legis  actiones  and  their 
abrogation,  which  were  quite  as  important  in  re- 
spect to  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  as  the 
census  of  the  empire  was  in  respect  to  a  later 
period,  not  from  the  historical  works  of  Livy, 
Dionysius,  or  Polybius,  but  from  a  legal  work,  the 
Institutes  of  Gains  ;  so  we  should  think  it  strange 
if  the  works  of  PauUus  and  Ulpian  De  Censibus 
had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no  mention  were 
made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Augustus  ;  while  it 
would  not  surprise  us  that  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  time  it  should  be  passed  over  in  silence " 
(Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78).  "  If  Suetonius  in 
his  nfe  [of  Augustus]  does  not  mention  this  census, 
neither  does  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  devote 
a  single  syllable  to  the  edictum  perpetuum,  which, 
in  later  times,  has  chiefly  adorned  the  name  of  that 
emperor"  (ibid.).  Thus  it  seems  that  the  argu- 
mentum  de  tacit<trnitate  is  very  far  from  conclu- 
sive. The  edict  possibly  affected  only  the  provinces, 
and  in  them  was  not  carried  out  at  once ;  and  in 
that  case  it  would  attract  less  attention  at  any  one 
particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
the  empire  were  brought  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.u.C.  731  (Dion  Ca'^s. 
liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  centralisation 
renders  it  not  improbable  that  a  general  census  of 
the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  carried  into  eti'ect  suddenly,  nor  intended 
to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the  way  of  an  esti- 
mate of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual  census,  are 
distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  "  Huic  addendae  sunt  niensurae 
limitum  et  terminorum  ex  libris  Augusti  et  Xeronis 
Caesarum :  sed  et  Baibi  mensoris,  qui  temporibus 
Augusti  omnium  provinciarum  et  civitatum  formas 
et  mensuras  compertas  in  commentaries  retulit  et 
legem  ao-rariam  per  universitatem  provinciarum 
distinxit  et  declaravit"  (Frontinus,  in  the  Eei 
Agrar.  Anct.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted  by  Wieseler). 
This  is  confiraied  from  other  sources  (Wieseler, 
pp.   81,  82).     Augustus  directed,  as  we  le;un,  a 
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brevlarium  totius  imperii  to  be  made,  in  which, 
according  to  Tacitus,  "  Opes  publicao  contiuebantur: 
quantum  civium  .sociorumque  in  annis,  quot 
classes,  legna,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vectigaUa  et 
necessitates  ac  largitiones"  (Tacit.  Annul,  i.  11  ; 
Sueton.  All/].  28, 101  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  30  ;  Ivi.  33, 
given  in  Wieseler ;  see  also  RitschI,  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
fiir  Philol.  N.  Series,  i.  481).  All  this  makes  a 
census  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  highest  degi'ee 
probable,  apart  from  St.  Luke's  testimony.  The  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  was  most  propitious.  Except 
some  troubles  in  Dacia  the  Roman  world  was  at 
peace,  and  Augustus  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  power.  But  there  are  persons  who,  though  they 
would  at  once  believe  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of 
some  inferior  historian,  added  to  these  confirmatoiy 
facts,  reject  it  just  because  an  Evangelist  has  said 
it.  (ii.  and  iii.j  Next  comes  the  objection,  that, 
as  Judaea  was  not  yet  a  Roman  province,  such 
a  census  would  not  have  included  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  residence  of  each 
person,  but  from  the  place  of  his  origin.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  would 
afford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  it.  Augustus  was 
willing  to  include  in  his  census  all  the  tributary 
kingdoms,  for  the  regna  are  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
sage 4n  Tacitus ;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  enforced. 
Perhaps  Herod,  desiring  to  gratify  the  Emperor, 
and  to  emulate  him  in  his  love  for  this  kind  of 
information,  was  ready  to  undei-take  the  census  for 
Judaea,  but  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his 
rather  than  the  emperor's,  he  took  it  in  the  Jewish 
marmer  rather  than  in  the  Roman,  in  the  place 
whence  the  family  sprang,  rather  than  in  that  of 
actual  residence.  There  might  be  some  hai-dship 
in  this,  and  we  might  wonder  that  a  woman  about 
to  become  a  mother  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  home  for  such  a  purpose,  if  we  weie  sure  that 
it  was  not  voluntary.  A  Jew  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  would  not  willingly  forego  that 
position,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  assert  it  by 
going  to  the  city  of  David,  he  would  probably 
make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so.  Thus  the  objection 
(iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Mary's  health, 
is  entitled  to  little  consideration.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  "  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own 
city"  (Luke  ii.  3);  but  not  that  the  decree  pie- 
scribed  that  they  should.  Nor  could  there  well  be 
any  means  of  enforcing  such  a  regulation.  But  the 
principle  being  adopted,  that  Jews  were  to  be  taxed 
in  the  places  to  which  their  families  belonged, 
St.  Luke  tells  us  by  these  words  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  generally  followed,  (v.)  The  objec- 
tion that,  according  to  St.  Luke's  own  admission, 
the  census  w;is  not  taken  now,  but,  when  Quirinus 
was  governor  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  ("  in  those  days  ")  there  was  a 
decree  for  a  census,  and  that  this  taxing  tii-st  came 
about,  or  took  effect  (ttpoSttj  iyevfro),  when  Cy- 
reiiius,  or  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii. 
1,  2).  And  as  the  two  statements  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls  special 
attention  to  some  remarkable  circumstance  about 
this  census,  no  historical  inaccuracy  is  proved, 
unless  the  statements  are  shown  to  be  contra- 
dictory, or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  untiTie. 
That  Strauss  makes  such  a  charge  without  esta- 
blishing either  of  these  grounds,  is  worthy  of  a 
writer  so  dishonest  (Leben  Jesu,  i.  iv.  32).  Now, 
without  going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been 
proposed  to  explain  this  second  verse,  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  explained  in  1 
a  uatui^al  manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or 
contradiction.  Herod  undertalies  the  census  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  forms  ;  but  his  death  the  same  year 
puts  an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it :  but 
for  its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth 
it  would  not  have  been  recordetl  at  all.  But  the 
Evangelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  census  (oiro- 
ypa(pii)  is  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with 
Jewish  history  vvill  think  at  once  of  the  census 
taken  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  or  about 
ten  years  latei-,  which  was  avowedly  a  Roman 
census,  and  which  caused  at  first  some  resistance  in 
consequence  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means — "  No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  I  know  that  the  first  Koman 
census  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of- 
Archelaus ;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Herod."  That  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  so  vexed  a  passage  cannot  of 
comse  be  affinned.'  But  it  will  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, and  upon  the  whole  evidence  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  the 
Evangelist,  or  for  considering  them  irreconcileable. 
Many  writers  have  confounded  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
tact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  defends 
•on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insuiTection  which  broke  out 
imder  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphaeus,  in 
the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  §  1). 
If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a  point 
of  connexion  between  the  sacred  history  and  that  of 
Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connexion,  however, 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wieseler,  01s- 
hausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  lest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  "  And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  {axrel)  thirty  years  of 
age."  Born  in  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  750  (or 
the  end  of  749  1,  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.U.C.  780  (A.D.  27).  Greswell  is  pro- 
bably right  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in 
the  begmning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  His  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year ;  Wieseler  places  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the  sense 
of  apxif^evos,  see  the  commentators.)  To  this  first 
Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time 
which  will  confinn  the  calculations  already  made. 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
Temple  in  building  (^/co5o/i7)0rj),  and  wilt  Thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days?"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  lebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Herod :  it  cannot  mean  the  second  Temple,  built 
after  the  captivity,  for  this  was  finished  in  twenty 
yeai-s  (B.C.  535  to  U.C.  515).  Herod,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  1),  began  to  leconstruct  the  Temple  on  a  larger 
and  more  splendid  sc^de  (a.u.C.  734).  The  work 
was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death,  till 
A.U.C.  818.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
XV.  11,  §5&6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 


°  See  a  summary  of  the  older  theories  in  Kuinol 
(in  Luc.  ii.  2)  ;  also  in  Meyer  (in  Luc.  ii.  2),  who 
pives  an  account  of  tlie  view,  espoused  by  many,  that 
Quirinus  was  now  a  special  cummissioncr  for  this 
census  in  Syria  (hy^lJ-  ■  t^s  Guptas),  which  the  Greek 
will  not  bear.  But  if  the  theory  of  the  younger  Zumpt 
(see  above,  Cyrkmls)  be  correct,  tlien  (luirinus  Wiis 
twice  irovi.'rnor   of  Syria,  and   the  Kvaiigelist  woiikl 
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Cisleu,  A.U.C.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  which 
this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.U.C.  780, 
then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have  elapsed, 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning 
(p.  1072),  would  be  spoken  of  as  "forty  and  six 
years." 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord's  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
forty-six  years,  confirms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  From  the  star  of  the  Magi 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains :  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tilierius  (Jaesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Tiberius 
may  be  calculated  either  Irora  the  beginning  of  his 
sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  767, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  A.u.C.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with 
A.U.C.  779,  which  goes  to  confiiTn  the  rest  of  the 
calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  year  of  the  biith  of  Jesus  fiom  the  fact  that 
Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia'' 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
served  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  order  of  which  is  known.  The  date  of 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.u.C.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  a.u.C.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained  in 
what  part  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia  would 
be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud  preserves 
a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  a.u.  70,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab. 
Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of  Ab 
(i)e/.  Jud.  vi.  4,  §  5  &  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  "  course"  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entei'ed  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the 
Temple  was  destroyed.  Wieseler,  assuming  that 
the  day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the 
5th  of  August,  A.U.C.  823,  reckons  back  the 
weekly  courses  to  A.u.C.  748,  the  course  of  Je- 
hoiarib being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
"  It  follows,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ministration 
of  the  course  of  Abia,  74  years  10  months  and 
2  days,  or  (reckoning  19  intercalary  years)  27,335 
days,  earlier  (=162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days 
earlier),  fell  between  the  3rd  iuid  9th  of  October, 
A.u.C.  748.  Reckoning  from  the  lOth  of  October, 
on  which  Zacharias  might  reach  his  house,  and 
allowing  nine  months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke 
i.  26),  we  have  in  the  whole  one  yeai-  and  three 
months,  which  gives  the  10th  of  January  as  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth."  Greswell,  however,  fi'om 
the  same  starting-point,  aiTives  at  the  date  Apnl 
5th  ;  and  when  two  writers  so  laboiious  can  thus 
differ  in  their  conclusions,  we  must  rather  suspect 
the  soundness  of  their  method  than  their  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  it. 

here  refer  to  his  former  rule.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Josephus  [Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1)  mentions  that  Quirinus 
was  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  take 
a  census.  Kithcr  Zumpt  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quirinus,  twice  g-overnor, 
twice  made  a  census ;  which  is  scarcely  an  easier 
hypothesis  than  gome  otheis. 
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Similar  ditferences  will  be  found  among'st  eminent 
writers  in  every  part  ot"  the  chronology  of  the  Gos- 
pels. For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  is  placed 
in  B.C.  I  by  Pearson  and  Hug ;  B.C.  2  by  Scaliger ; 
B.C.  3  by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Siiskind,  and  Paulus  ; 
B.C.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Anger,  Wieseler,  and 
Greswell ;  B.C.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius ;  B.C.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sanclemente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sulficient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Pefcxvius,  Bengel,  Wieseler, 
and  Greswell,  to  the  close  of  B.C.  5,  or  early  part 
of  B.C.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  reseaixhes,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  "  the 
weightier  matters  "  of  the  Gospel,  the  thmgs  which 
dii-ectly  pertain  to  man's  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  j)lace, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 
wicked  hands  crucified  and  slew  Him,  and  that  we 
and  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and 
Piedeemer. 

Sources. — The  bibliogi-aphy  of  the  subject  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in  Hase, 
Lehen  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1854,  4th  edition.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous  catalogue. 
The  principal  works  employed  in  the  present  article 
are  the  FoUR  Gosfels,  and  the  best-known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  including  those  of  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  Lightfoot,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Stier, 
Alford,  Williams,  and  others  ;  Neander,  Lehen  Jesu 
(Hamburg,  1837),  as  against  Strauss,  Lehen  Jesu 
(Tubingen,  1837),  also  consulted ;  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible  ;  Ewald,  GeschicAte  des  Volkes 
Israel,  vol.  v.,  Christus  {Gottingen,  1857);  Baum- 
garten,  Geschichte  Jesu  (Brunswick,  18,59)  ;  Krum- 
macher,  Der  Leidende  Christus  (Bielefeld,  1854). 
Upon  the  hai'mony  of  the  Gospels,  see  the  list  of 
works  given  under  Gospels  :  the  principal  works 
used  for  the  present  article  have  been,  Wieseler, 
C'hronoiogische  Synapse,  &c.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; 
(iieswell's  Harmony,  Prolegomena,  and  Disserta- 
tions, Oxford,  V.  y. ;  two  papers  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1845  ;  and  Clausen, 
Tabulae  Synoptioae,  Havniae,  1829.  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Paiables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted  ;  and  detached 
monographs,  senmons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
Tichendorf's  Gr.  Text  has  been  employed.    |^W.  T.] 

JE'THER  (-in;).  1.  {^loB6p:  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv.  18 
and  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam. 
text  and  Sam.  version  the  reading  is  1171',  as  in 
the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
and  a  MS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.  16  in  De  Rossi's  col- 
lection. 

2.  {'Udep:  Jether^  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's 
seventy  sons,  who  were  nil,  with  the  exception  of 
•Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a  lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  at  Gideon's  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  {'\i6ep  in  1  K.  ii.  5,  32;  'Io0op  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
1 7  ;  the  Alex.  MS.  h;is  'leOe'p  in  both  passages  : 
Jcther.)   The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 
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Absalom's  aiiny.  Jether  is  merely  another  fonn 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably a  coiTuption.  He  is  described  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  coiTect  than  the  "  Israelite"  of  the  Heb.  m 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "  Jezreelite"  of  the  LXX.  and 
VuJg.  in  the  same  passage.  "Ishmaelite"  is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  lib.  L'eg.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  "  Israelite,"  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  David 
with  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  pure 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess."  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  'leOapcTTjs  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  manied 
Abigail,  David's  sister,  probably  dm'uig  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Jloab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  and  being  the  eldest  son  the  succession 
fell  to  his  brother's  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occui's  in  a 
dislocated  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  17).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated  :  "  and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  &-c.  By  the  author  of  the 
Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  Amiam. 

6.  i^Udrip;  Alex. 'lefle'p.)  The  chief  of  a  family 
of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JETHETH  (nn; :  'Uedp  :  Jetheth),  one  of 
the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  "  dukes")  who  came  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  40;  1  Chr.  i.  51),  enumerated  sepa- 
rately from  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  children  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  "  according  to  their 
families,  alter  their  places,  by  their  names,"  and 
"  according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of 
their  possession"  (vers.  40-3).  This  record  of  the 
Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to  the  places 
and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  alter,  or  occupied 
by,  them  ;  and  even  otherwise,  we  may  look  for 
some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom  of  the 
wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in  the 
changeless  desert.  Identifications  of  several  in  the 
list  liave  been  proposed  :  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may  how- 
ever be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  likely  sug- 
gestion of  Simonis,  nn^  =mn;,  "  a  nail,"  "  a 
tent-pin,"  &c.  (and  metaphoricjiUy  "a  prince,"  &c., 


iis  being  stable,  firm)  =  Arab.  J«J»,  slsy  ^^' 


ith 


the  sjune  signification.     El-Wetideh,  jjj^' J\   (n.  of 

unitv  of  the  former)  is  a  place  in  Nejd,  said  to  be 
in  the  Dahnk  (see  Ishbak)  ;  there  is  also  a  place 
called  El-Wetid;  and  El-Wetidat  (perhaps  pi.  of 
the  first-named),  which  is  the  name  of  mountains 
belonging  to  Beuee  'Abd-AUah  Ibn  Ghatfiin  (Ma- 
rdsid,  s.^vv.).  [E.  S.  P.] 
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JETH'LAH  {Vhni,  i.  e.  Jithlali :  ^ZiXaGa  ; 
Alex.  'leflAet:  Jethela),  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Itau  (Josh.  xix.  42),  named  with  Ajalon  and 
Thinmathuh.  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned, 
without  any  description  or  indication  of  position, 
as  'l60A.dc.  It  has  not  since  been  met  with,  even 
by  the  indefetigable  Tobler  in  his  late  Wandering 
in  that  district.  \j-i  •] 

JE'THEO  0"ir!\  i.e.  Jithro:  'loe6p),  called 

also  .lether  and  Hobab  ;  the  son  of  Reuel,  was 
priest  or  prince  of  Jlidian,  both  offices  probably 
being  combined  in  one  person.  Moses  spent  the 
forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt  with  him, 
and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.  By  the  advice 
of  Jethro,  Moses  appointed  deputies  to  judge  the 
congregation  and  share  the  burden  of  government 
with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account  of  his  local 
knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Canaan  ;  his 
room  however  was  supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  supernaturally  indicated  the  places  for 
encamping  (Num.  x.  31,  33).  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  name  of  Jethro  or  Jether  is  probably  that 
of  excellence  ;  and  as  Hobab  may  mean  beloved,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  appellations  were  given 
to  the  same  person  for  similar  reasons.  That  the 
custom  of  having  more  than  one  name  was  common 
among  the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin, 
Benoni ;  Solomon,  Jedidiah,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  Midian 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Reuel ;  after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii.;  but  in  Num.  x.  29  "Hobab  the  son  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite"  is  called  Moses'  father-in- 
law  :  assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  "  their  father  Reuel,"  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandtiither,  and  that  the 
person  who  "  said.  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day?"  was  the  priest  of  ver.  Ifi  :  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Reuel,  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.     The  hospitality,  freehearted  and  un- 
sought,   which    Jethro   at    once    extended   to   the 
unknown  homeless  wanderer,  on  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  had   watered  their  flock,   is  a 
picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethio,  be+bre  his 
acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  <Iod.     Traces  of  this  appear  in  the  delay 
which  Moses  had  surfered  to  tsike  place  with  respect 
to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Ex.  iv.   24-20): 
indeed  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce   (Ex. 
xviii.  2,  rrri-IPK^),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien    creed,  but  that   growing   convictions 
wei'e  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  cir- 
cumsfcmce  of  Isiael's  continued  prosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  he  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impressions  were  con- 
firmed, for  "  now    he   knew    that  the    Lord   was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them:"  consequently 
we  are  told  that   "  Jethro,  Moses'   father-in-law, 
took  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God;"  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.     Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Num.  x.  29-32  refers 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
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coincides  with  Hobab's  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  father-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  CaUin  (in  5  lib. 
Mosis  Comment.)  understands  ver.  31,  32  thus: 
"  Thou  hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  been 
to  us  instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  to 
thee  if,  having  suffered  so  many  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties, thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the 
promised  blessing?"'  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  that 
Hobab  complied  with  this  invitiition,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam. 
XV.  6.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethio 
and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
of  our  Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.  Why,  at 
Judg.  i.  16,  Moses'  father-in-law  is  called  '^yp 
(Kenite,  comp.  Gen.  ,xv.  19),  or  why,  at  Num. 
.xii.  1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  n^£i'3, 
A.  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

The  Mohammedan  name  of  Jethro  is  Shoaib 
(Koran  7  and  11).  There  is  a  tile  in  the  Midrash 
that  Jethro  was  a  counsellor  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  slaughtering  the  Israelitish 
children,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  his  cle- 
mency, was  forced  to  flee  into  Midian,  but  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (see 
Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  p.  93,  note).  [Jether; 
Hobab.]  [S.  I,.] 

JETUR  (^'ItJ?  :  'leToiJp, 'leTToup  ;  'iToupotoi : 
Jethur),   Gen.    xxv.    15  ;     1    Chr.   i.  31,  v.    19. 

[Ituraea.] 

JEU'EL.     1.  (^X-iy> :  'l€^A  :  Jeuel.)  A  chief 

man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bone-Zerah ;  apparently 
at  the  time  of  the  fiist  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2). 

2.  (reoiii7A;  Alex. 'Uou^A:  Gebel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39).      [Jeiel.] 

For  other  occuiTences  of  this  name  see  Jeiel. 

JE'USH(C^-iy*:  'Uovs,  'Uov\,'Uvs,  'laovs, 
'lecis,   'Ids,  'iSias,   'Icods :   Jehus,  Jatis). 

1.  Son  of  E.sau,  by  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5,  14,  18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  It  appears  from  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a  man's  name  (not  a 
woman's,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2),  and, 
by  comparison  with  ver.  2,  that  the  Horites  were 
Hivites.  Jeush  was  one  of  the  Edomitish  dukes 
(ver.  18).     The  Cethib  has  repe.itedly  K^'iJ?),  Jeish. 

2.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  Da- 
vid's time,  son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10,  11). 

3.  A  Levite,  of  the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the 
family  of  the  Gershomites.  He  and  his  brother 
Beriah  were  reckoned  as  one  house  in  the  census  of 
the  Levites  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11). 

4.  Son  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail, 
the  daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18,  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'UZ  (f -IJ?^ :  'l€;3o^i,  Alex. :  'Uois,  Jehus), 
head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
(1  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently  son  of  Shaharaim  ;md 
Hodesh  his  third  wife,  and  born  in  Moab.  [A.  C  H .'] 
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JEWCI-liT"  ;  'lovSoios:  Judaeus,  i.e.  .Tudiiean  ; 
'lovSafCo',  Kstii.  viii.  17  ;  'Iou5ai(r/x(5s,  2  Mace.  ii. 
"  n      this  name  was  yivoijerly  applied  to  a  mem  ber 
of  the  king-iora  of  .Tadah  after  the  separation  ot  the 
ten  tribes.     In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in  the 
second  boolc  of  Kings,   2  K.  xvi.  6    xxv.  2o,  and 
seven  times  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah  :  .Jer. 
xxxii    12     xxxiv.  9    (in  connexion  witli  Hebrew), 
'xx'^viii.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  lii.  28.     After 
the   lleturn  the  word  received  a  larger  apphcation 
I'avtly  from  the  predominance  of  the  members  ot 
the  old  kino-dom  of  Judah  among  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identihcation 
of  Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  ot  the 
people,   all  the  members  of  the   new  state  were 
called  Jews  (Judaeans),  and  the  name  was  extended 
to   the   remnants   of  the   race  scattered  through- 
out the  nations  (Dan.    iii.    8,    12 ;   Ezr    iv.   12, 
">?,    &c  •  Neh.  i.   2,  ii.   16,  v.   1,  &c.;  Ksth.   iik 
4  ff    kc.     (Jf.  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  §7,  ^K\-i]H(ra.v   5e 
Tb   Ivoixa  ('Iou5aTo£)  i^h  W^pos  o.vem<TO.v  e'/c 
■Qa^vKwvos  airb  T^s  'louSa  c^vKr^s  .  .  .). 

Under  the  name  of  "  Judaeans,'  the  people  ot 
I-^rael  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
famous  and  interesting  notice  by  a  heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  2  tf . ;  cf.  Orelli  s  £x- 
cursus).  The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
which  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103  ;  Died.  Sic.  Ed 
34  1;  Quint.  Inst.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  pp.  760  ?i.)  is  more  favourable  (ct. 
Just,  xxxvi.  2),  bijt  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  reh- 
o-iou  (F.  C.  Meier,  Judaica  seuveterum  scriptorum 
profunorum  de  rebns  Judaicis  fragmcnta,  Jenae, 

1832).  .  ^.     ,    , 

The  force  of  the  title  'louSajoy  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other  Evan- 
gelists scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in  the^title 
"King  of  the  Jews"  (as  given  by  Gentiles),  St. 
John,  standing  within  the  boundai-y  of  the  Chris- 
tian ao-e,  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to  describe 
the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life  to  be  the  true 
antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing  the  limited 
and  definite  form  of  a  national  religion ;  but  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was 
contrasted  \vith  Greek  ("EWrj^  as  implying  an 
outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16  ;  ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew,  which  was  the 
correlative  oi  Hellenist  [Hellenist],  and  marked 
a  division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  John  i.  47  ;  1  Mace.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost— the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it — into 
two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the  close  of 
the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  B.C. — 600 
A.D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of  original 
development,  the  second  of  formal  construction  ; 
the  one  furnishes  the  constituent 'felements,  the  second 
the  varied  shape  of  the  present  faith.     But  as  fai- 


as  Judaism  was  a  great  stage  in  the  Divine  revela 
tion,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Jeiiisalem  in  70  A.D.  From  that  date  its  pre- 
sent living  force  was  stayed,  and  its  history  is  a 
record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which  the  Divine 
truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined  and  hidden. 
The  old  age  ialdiv)  passed  away,  and  the  new  age 
began  when  the  H-ly  City  was  finally  wrested  from 
its'citizens  and  the  worship  of  the  temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  lietum  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  great 
changes.      Four   different   dynasties   in   succession 
directed  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation.     The  dominion  of  Persia  (536- 
333  B.C.),  of  Greece  (333-167  B.C.),  of  the  As- 
monaeans  (167-63  B.C.),  of  the  Herods  (40  B.C., 
70  A.D.)  sensibly  furthered  in  various  ways  the  disci- 
pline of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
final  revelation.    An  outline  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  several  periods  is  given  in  other  articles. 
Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  supremacy  of  Persia 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  organisation,  order, 
ritual  [Cyuus  ;  Dispersion  of  the  Jews],  that 
of  Greece  by  the  spread  of  liberty,  and  speculation 
[Alexander;     Alexandria;     Hellenists], 
that  of  the  Asmonaeans  by  the  strengthening  of 
independence  and  faith  [Maccabees],  that  of  the 
Herods  by  the  final  separation  of  the  elements  of 
temporal'  and  spiritual  dominion  into  antagonistic 
systems  [Hekod]  ;  and  so  at  length  theinheritance 
of  six  centuries,  painfully  won  in  times  of  exhaustion 
and  persecution  and  oppression,  was  transferred  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Christian  Church.   [B.  F.  W.] 
JEWEL.     [Precious  Stones.] 
JEWESS  ('louSai'o:    Judaea),    a    woman   of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24).      It  is    applied   in    the    former 
passage  to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii. 
15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  ot  Felix 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWISH  ('luv5aXK6s  :  Jndaicns),  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Jews :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical 
legends  against  which  the  elder  apostle  warns  his 
younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEWKY  (l-'in'' :  'lovSala  :  Judaea),  the  same 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Judaea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  0.  T.,  Dan.  v.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 
Jewry  the  A.  V.  retaining  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
variation  possibly  arose  from  a  too  faithful  imitation 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  has  Jtcda  and  Judaea.  .lewry 
comes  to  us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of 
fie(iuent  occurrence  in  Old  English.  It  is  found 
besides  in  1  Esd.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Bel,  33;  2  Mace.  x.  24: 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1. 

JEZANI'AH  (-ini^ar  :  'ECovias  ;  Alex.  'U^o- 
uias  in  Jer.  xl.  8  :  ujiV  ;  'A^apias  in  Jer.  xlii.  1  : 
Jezonias),  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Maachathite, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  final  attack  of 
the  beleaguering  army  of  the  Chaldaeans.  In  the 
consequent  pureuit,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  the  army  was  scattered  from  him  and 


»  The  exceptions  are,  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (a  note  of 
the  Evangelist  of  later  date  than  the  substance  of  the 


Gospel) ;  Mark  vii.  3  (a  similar  note)  ;  Luke  vii.  3, 
xxiii.  .51. 
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dispersed  throughout  the  open  country  among  the 
neighbouring  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  watching 
from  thence  the  progress  of  events.  When  the 
Babylonians  had  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men 
under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  that  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a  prominent  part.  He  joined  Jo- 
hanan  in  the  pursuit  of  Ishmael  and  his  murderous 
associates,  and  in  the  general  consternation  and  dis- 
trust which  ensued  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  migration  into  Egypt,  so  strongly 
opposed  by  Jeremiah.  Indeed  in  their  interview 
with  the  prophet  at  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  when 
words  ran  high,  Jezaniah  (there  called  Azariah) 
was  apparently  the  leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for 
once  took  precedence  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xhii.  2). 
In  2  K.  XXV.  23  he  is  called  Jaazaniah,  in  which 
foi-m  the  name  was  easily  corrupted  into  Azariah, 
or  Zechariah,  as  one  JIS.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it. 
The  Syriac  and  Josephus  follow  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  LXX.  his  father's  name  is  Maaseiah. 

JEZ'EBEL  (^n^N ;    LXX.  and  N.  T.  'uCa- 

^it\ ;  Joseph.  'le^a/SaXij  ;  Jezahel :  probably  a 
name,  like  Aijries,  signifying  "  chaste,"  sine  coitn, 
Gesenius  in  voc),  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Isi'ael, 
and  mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and 
Ahaziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.^  She  was 
a  Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians  "  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syrians 
and  Sidonians,  Menander  aptid  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  2  ;  c.  Apion,  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Kot 
only  was  the  union  vrith  a  Canaanitish  wife  impre- 
cedented  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  sig- 
niricance  to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  a  commercial  and  political  measui'e, 
natural  to  a  king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  splendour  of  regal  luxury. 
She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were  united 
the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the 
Phoenician  people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was 
remarkable  at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fana- 
ticism and  its  savage  temper.  Her  father  Ethbaal 
united  with  his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the 
goddess  Astarte,  and  had  come  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Jos.  c.  Ap. 
i.  18).  The  next  generation  included  within  itself 
Sichaeus,  or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the 
murderer  Pygmalion,  and  Elisa  or  Dido,  foundress 
of  Carthage  (ib.).  Of  this  stock  came  Jezebel. 
In  her  hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet 
(1  K.  xxi.  25).  Even  after  his  death,  through 
the  reigns  of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil 
genius  of  tlie  dynasty.  Through  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  Athaliah  with  the  king  of  Judah, 
it  extended  even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The 
wild  licence  of  her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of 
her  arts  or  of  her  character,  became  a  proverb  in 
the  nation  (2  K.  ix.  22).  Long  afterwards  her 
name  lived  as  the  byword  for  all  that  was  execrable. 


"  Amongst  the  Spanish  Jews  the  name  of  Jezebel 
was  given  to  Isabella  "the  Catholic,"  in  consequence 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  memory  was  held  as 
their  persecutor  (Ford's  Ilandhouk  of  Spain,  2nd  cd. 
p.  480).  Whether  the  name  Isiihella  was  originally 
connected  with  that  of  Jezebel  is  doubtful. 

^  According  to  the  reading  of  A-  B.  and  the  older 
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and  in  the  Apocalyj)se  it  is  given  to  a  church  or  an 
individual •>  in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner 
fanaticism  and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20).  If  we  may 
trust  the  numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  mar- 
ried Ahab  before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22 
years  ;  and  1 2  years  from  that  time  her  grandson 
Ahaziah  was  21  years  of  age.  Hei'  daughter  Atha- 
liah must  have  been  born  therefore  at  least  37 
years  before. 

The  first  eflect  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32,  xviii. 
19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to 
the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13;  2  K.  ix.  7).  When  at 
last  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose 
against  her  ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  tenified  into 
submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ; 
and  when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezreel  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
(1  K.  xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 
fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or  evil — ex- 
pressed in  a  message  to  the  very  man  who,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  before,  had  her 
life  in  his  power : — "  As  surely  as  thou  art  Elijah 
and  as  /  am  Jezebel  (LXX.),  so  may  God'  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them" 
(1  K.  xix.  2).  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  "  feared  "  (LXX.)  the  wrath  of  the 
awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  3).     [Elijah.] 

The  next  instance  of  her  power  is  still  more 
characteristic  and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
husband  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  liands,  with  a  sj)irit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clytemnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  "  Dost  thou  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?  (play  the  king, 
iroiets  /SaaiAe'o.  LXX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  "  (1  K.  xxi. 
7).  She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and 
sealed  it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the 
official  language  of  the  Israelite  law— a  solemn 
fast — witnesses — a  charge  of  blasphemy — the  au- 
thorized punishment  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a  great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  vengeance  when  Jehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 

versions,  it  is  •nji'  yui/aiVa  croO,  "  thy  wife."  In  that 
case  she  must  ho  the  wife  of  the  "  angel ;"  and  the 
expression  would  thus  confirm  the  interpretation 
which  makes  "the  angel"  to  be  the  bishop  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira ;  and  this 
woman  would  thus  be  his  wife. 
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of  Ahab.    "  What  peace  so  long  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  are  so 
many?"    (2   K.   ix.   22).      But   in   that  supreme 
hour  of  her  house  the   spirit  of  the  aged  queen 
rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency. 
.She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of 
the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the  east. 
Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  tace  the  destroyer  of  her  family, 
whom   she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot.'' 
She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,   so  as  to  give   a   darker  border  to  the 
eyes,   and   make   them   look    larger  and    br'ghter 
(Keil),   possibly  in   order   to  induce   Jehu,   after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,   to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,**  but  more 
probablv  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.     She 
tired  ("made  good")  her  head,  and,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  tlie 
tower  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4),  she  met  him  by  an 
allusion  to  a  former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a  different  ex- 
pression, according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  it.      (1)  "  Was 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  '  lord '  ?"  as 
if  to  remind  Jehu,  now  in   the  fulness  of  his   tri- 
umph, how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power 
as  the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram :  or  (2)  a  direct 
address    to    .lehu,    as    a    second    Zimri : — "  Is    it 
peace?"  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2  K.  ix.  21).     "Is  it  peace,  0  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord?"     (So    Keil  and  LXX.      -fj  Zlp-nvv  Zafi^pl 
6  (povivriis  rov  Kvpiov  a\)Tov\)     Or  (3)  "Peace 
to   Zimri,   who  slew   his    'lord'" — (according   to 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix.    t>,  §  4,   KoAbs  SoOAos   6  OTro- 
KTtivas    rhv    SeffirorTiu) — which    again    may    be 
taken  either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according 
to   Ewald,  iii.    166,  260)  as  a  reminder  that  as 
Zimri   had  spared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she 
was  prepared  to  welcome  Jehu.     The  general  cha- 
racter of  Jezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details 
of  the  history  of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to 
adopt  the  sterner  view  of  her  speech.     Jehu  looked 
up  from   his   chariot — and   his   answer,  again,  is 
variously  given  in  the   LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew 
text.     In  the  former  he  exclaims,  "  Who  art  thou'? 
— Come  down  to  me."     In  the  latter,   "Who  is 
on  mv  side,  who  ?"      In  either  case  the  issue  is 
the  sanie.      Two   or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal 
harem  show  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed'^  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.      She  fell  immediately  in  fiont  of 
the  conqueror's  chariot.     The  blood  flew  from  her 
mangled  corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind,  and 
over  the  advancing  horses  in  front.     The  merciless 
destroyer  passed  on ;   and  the  last  remains  of  life 
were  trampled  out  by  the  horses'  hoofs.     The  body 
was  left  in  that  open  space  called  in  modern  Eastern 
language   "  the   mounds,"  where  offal  is   thrown 
fiom  the  city-walls.      The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities, 
which  prowl  around  these  localities,  and  which  the 
present  writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modem 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jezreel,  pounced 
upon  this  unexpected  prey.      Nothing  was  left  by 
them  but  the  hard  portions  of  the  human  skele- 
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»  A  graphic  conception  of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Racine's  Afkalie,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

*>  According  to  the  explanation  of  S.  Ephrem 
Syrus  ad  toe. 


ton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the  fret.  Such  was 
the  yight  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehu,  whom  he  had  sent  from  his  triumphal  ban- 
quet, struck  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  fall  of  so  much  gieatness.  "  Oo, 
see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is 
a  king's  daughter."  When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the 
body,  he  exclaimed  in  words  which  no  doubt  were 
long  remembered  as  the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and 
wickedest;  of  the  queens  of  Israel — "  This  is  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  which  He  spake  by  His  servant 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying.  In  the  portion  ^  of  Jez- 
reel shall  '  the '  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  .lezebel  ;  and 
the  carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  so  that  they  shall  not  say.  This  is 
Jezebel"  (2  K.  ix.  36,  37).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEZE'LUS  ('leC^Aoy  :  Zecholeus).  1.  The 
same  as  Jaiiaziel  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 

2.  {Jchelus.)  Jehiel,  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  35). 

JE'ZER  ("l^;'_  :  'Iffo-dap  in  Gen.  xlvi.  24  : 
'letrep.  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex.  'Uffpi  ;  'Acrrjp, 
1  Chr.  vii.  13,  Alex.  2aap :  Jeser),  the  third  son 
of  Naphtali,  and  father  of  the  family  of  the  Jezer- 
ites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

JEZ'IAH  (n*-r  :  'ACia:  /m'a),  properly  Yiz- 
ziyyah,  a  descendant  of  Parosh,  and  one  of  those 
among  the  laymen  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
who  had  married  strange  wives,  and  at  Ezra's 
bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  awav  (Ezr.  x. 
25).  "in  1  Esd.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Eddias.  The 
Syriac  of  Ezra  reads  Jezaniah. 

JEZI'EL  <^^y\\  Keri  "pN^nS  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS. :  'IcotjA  ;  MS.  Fred.  Aug. 
'AfiT)A  :  Jaziel'),  one  of  the  skilled  Benjamite 
archers  or  slingers  who  joined  David  in  his  retreat 
at  Ziklag.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Azmaveth 
of  Bahurim,  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 
In  the  Syriac  Jeziel  is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of 
Azmaveth  are  there  Pelet  and  Berachah. 

JEZLI'AH  (nX'i^r  :  'lefVias,  Alex.  'lefA/a), 
one  of  a  long  list  of  Benjamite  heads  of  houses, 
sons  of  Elpaal,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
viii.  18).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEZO'AR  CinVV  'S.adp:  Isaar),  the  son  of 
Helah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Asher,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Tekoa,  and  posthumous  son  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7).  The  Keri  has  "IH^'I  "and  Zohar," 
which  was  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  by  the  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

JEZRAHI'AH  (.Tmr  :  omitted  in  Yat.  JIS., 
Alex.  'U^ovp,  and  MS.  Fred.  Aug.'le^p'ias :  Jezraui), 
a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers  at  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  The  singers  had  built  themselves 
villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  the  Oasis  of 
the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels  they  gathered 
themselves  together  at  the  first  summons  to  keep 
the  dedication  with  gladness. 

JEZ'REEL  ("PXyir:  'UCpa-l^W  Alex.  'lef- 
p^ar\K  and  'lefpiiijA :  Jezrahel),  according  to  the 
received  text,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Etam,  of  the  hne  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).     But 


"  t^JDK',  "  dash,"  as  from  a  precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6). 
''  p?n.  "  smooth  fielil." 
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as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  supply  some  such 
word  as  "families;"  "  tiiese  (are  the  families  of) 
the  father  of  Etam."  Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  ''J3,  "  sons,"  for  ''3X,  "  father,"  and  six  of 
Kenuicott's  MSS.  have  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  Rossi's  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
Syriac  is  singularly  different  from  all: — "And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  Achizar'el,  &o., 
Neshmo,  and  Dibosh,"  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  coiTupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vers.  3,  4  is  so  confused  as  to  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Etam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  sons, 
while  Bertheau  considers  them  both  names  of  places. 
The  Targum  on  Chron.  has,  "  And  these  are  the 
Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  In  ver.  4 
Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,and  therefore,  if  the  present  text 
be  adopted,  we  must  read,  "and  these,  viz.  Abi- 
Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  But  the  probability'is  that  in 
ver.  3  a  clause  has  been  omitted.         [W.  A.  \V.] 

JEZ'KEEL  ^Xyit.*  ;  LXX.  'leo-paeA;  Joseph. 
'letrparjAa,  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  'leffpdeXa,  Ant.  ix. 
6,  vj  4,  'ifapa,*  Ant.  viii.  15,  §  4,  6  ;  'ZaSpT^Xain, 
or  'E(r5pi]\a>v,  Jud.  i.  8,  iv.  6  ;  'Eir5pa7)A.a,  Euseliius 
and  Jerome,  in  Onomasticon,  voce  Jezrael,  Latinized 
into  Stradela.  See  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  Itin. 
Hierosol.  p.  586.)  Its  modern  name  is  Zemi,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in 
WiUiam  of  Tyre  fxxii.  26)  as  Gerin  {Gcrinuni), and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the 
identification  of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robin- 
son, B.  E.  1st  Ed.  iii.  163,  165,  and  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  the  tenacity  of  a  loail  tradition,  in  spite 
of  the  carelessness  of  modem  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4. 
and  Hos.  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon ;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  fonn  of  the  name  Esdraelon  (first 
used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern  times. 
It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain  that 
the  name  is  derived,  "  God  has  sown,"  "  God's 
sowing."  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdraelox. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chesulloth  and  Shunem  ;  and  it  had  citizens  (1  K. 
xxi.  1-3),  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  (IK.  xxi. 
8-11).  But  its  historical  importance  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ;  who  chose  it  for  his  chief  residence, 
as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha  Tirzah. 

The  situation  of  the  modem  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  but  with  two  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  out  fiom  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  ( Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  162).  The 
other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  middle  branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks 
of  the  plain,  and  looks  straight  towai'ds  the  wide 
western  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46). 


*  In  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  it  is  called  'Jca-pariKa, 
'l^dpov  TToAts ;  in  viii.  13,  §  7,  'I^apov  iroAis  singly  ;  in 
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In  the  neighbourhood,  or  within  the  town  pio- 
bably,  was  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astai'te,  with  an 
establishment  of  400  priests  suppoited  by  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xvi.  33  ;  2  K.  x.  11).  The  palace'of  Ahab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  containing  his 
"  ivory  house"  (1  K.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  fomiing  part  of  the  city  wall  (comp. 
1  K.  xxi.  1  ;  2  K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
JosephiLs  supposes,  (Traira  iirl  rov  irvpyov,  A)it. 
ix.  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  "  the  tower  in  Jezreel," 
mav  possibly  have  been  the  tower  or  "  migdol " 
near  which  the  Egyptian  aimy  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  (^Herod.  ii.  159). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  villagemaybe  its  representative. 
The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall, 
was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  before  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and  is 
usually  found  by  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  "the  mounds"  {see  Arabian  Nights, 
passim),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
East,  prowled  in  search  of  offal  (2  K.  ix.  25). 
Here  Jezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35). 
[Jezebel.]  A  little  further  East,  but  adjoining  to 
the  royal  domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of 
land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  i.  25), 
which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  1),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3); 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
have  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (2  K.  xxi.  2).  Hero  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  Jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17)  ;  and  here 
.Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  21,  2.5). 
[Elijah  ;  Jehu.]  Whether  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  question. 
[Naboth.] 

S'^'U  in  the  same  ea,stern  direction  are  two 
sf.iUgs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  other 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  167).  This  latter 
spring  "  flows  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  foims  the 
base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
full  of  fish"  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  168).  This  pro- 
bably, both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was  known 
as  "  THE  Sprixct  of  Jezreel  "  (mistranslated 
A.  V.  "  a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  where  Saul 
was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  ;  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of  "  Harod," 
where  (iideon  encamped  before  his  night  attack  on 
the  Midianites,  (Judg.  vii.  1,  mistranslated  A.  V. 
"the  well").  The  name  of  Harod,  "trembling," 
probably  was  tiiken  fiom  the  "  trembling"  of  Gi- 
deon's army  (.ludg.  vii.  3).  It  was  the  scene  of 
successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sa- 
racens ;  and  was  called  by  the  Christians  Tubania, 
and  by  the  Arabs  Ain  Jdlid,  "  the  spring  of 
Goliath"  (l!obinson,  B.  P..  iii.  69).  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that  here  David 

viii.  15,  §  4,  6,  'I^apa.     Various  reading:s  are  given  of 
'lefapa,  'Aicapov,  'A^apou,  'A^dpa. 
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killed  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a  confused 
reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood (Kitter,  Jordan,  416j ;  or  the  word  may  be  a 
corruption  of  "  Gilead,"  supposing  that  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii. 
3,  "  depart  fi-om  Mount  Gilejid  "  (Schwarz,  334). 

According  to  Josephus(^M^.  viii.  15,  §4,  (5),  this 
spring,  aud  the  pool  attached  to  it,  was  the  spot 
where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed,  where 
the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  then-  blood  and  that 
of  Ahab,  and  where  the  hariots  bathed  in  the  blood- 
stained water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  inference 
fiom  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxii.  38  makes  the 
scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaiia. 
[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
Jezreel  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  wheii  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  "  Jezreel ;"  "  for  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  .  .  .  and  at  that 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel ;  .  .  .  and  gi-eat  shall  be  the  day  of  Jez- 
reel" (Hos.  i.  4,  5,  11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  «  I  will  '  hear  aud  answer'  the  heavens, 
and  '  they  will  hear  and  answer'  the  earth,  and  the 
eaith  shall  '  hear  and  answer'  the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall  '  hear  and  answer '  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  /  will  sow  her  unto  me  in  the  eaith  " 
(Hos.  ii.  22;  see  Ewald  ad  toe,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems 
tohave  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  expression 
for  the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were 
broadcast ;  as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
the  world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one 
rich  plain  of  Jezreel.  "  I  will  sow  them  among 
the  people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far 
countries"  (Zech.  x.  9).  «  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and 
sown,  and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you"  (Ez. 
xxxvi.  9,  10).  "  I  will  sov)  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and 
w^th  the  seed  of  beast"  (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence 
the  consecration  of  the  image  of  "  sowing,"  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.,  Slatt.  xiii.  2. 

2.  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  southein  Caimel  (Josh.  xv.  56).  Here  David  in 
his  wanderings  took  .Ahincam  the  Jezreelitess  for  his 
tirst  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  b).      [A.  P.  S.] 

JIBSAM  (QbnV  'Ufxaadv;  Alex. 'le^acrd^  : 
Jchscm),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
who  were  heads  of  their  father's  house  and  heroes 
of  might  in  their  generations  (1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  served  in  David's  army, 
and  with  others  of  the  same  clan  mustered  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  22,000. 

JID'LAPH  (Sl^T,  "  weeping,"  Ges. :  'UxUcp : 
Jedlaph),  a  son  of  Nalior  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose 
settlements  have  not  been  identified,  though  they 
most  probably  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates 
country.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JIM'NA (njp» :  'la/iiV;  Alex.'IojueiV:  Jemna), 
the  iiistboin  of  Asher,  represented   in  the  num- 
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bering  on  the  plains  of  Moab  by  his  descendants 
the  Jimnites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  in  the  A.  V.  Jijinah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Imnah  (1  Chr.  vii.  .30),  the  Hebrew  in  both  in- 
stances teiug  the  same. 

JIM'NAH  (nj»>:  'Uixvi;  Alex.  'Ufxvd  : 
y««me)  =  JijiXA=^lJLiAH  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

JIM'NITES,  THE  (Hip^ri;  i  e.  the  Jim- 
nah;  Sam.  and  one  MS.  ^JD'-Vl':  6  'lafiivl;  Alex.  6 
'laixeivl:  Jemnaitae),  descendants  of  the  precedino- 
(Num.  xxvi.  44).  ° 

JIPH'TAH  (nns??,  i.  e.  Yiftach  :  Vat.  omits  ; 
Alex.  'U(ped  :  Jephtha),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv. 
43).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  the  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  Beit-Jihrin,  not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
Jiphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with.  [Q.] 

JIPH'THAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (^3 

?N"nrie|)|i :  Tai(parj\,  'EKya7  Kal  *eai?JA  ;  Alex. 
rat 'U(peariA,  'Evyai 'U(f,0aTj\:  Jephtahel),  aval- 
ley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land-marks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  six.  14)  and  Asher 
(27).  The  district  was  visited  in  1852  by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson, who  suggests  that  Jiphtah-el  was  identical 
with  Jotapata,  the  city  which  so  long  withstood 
Vespasian  (Jo:,eph.  B.  J.  iii.  7J,  and'^  that  they 
survive  in  the  modem  Jefat,  a  village  in  the  mouu- 
tiins  of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geimesareth.  In  this  case  the 
valley  is  the  gi-eat  Wady-Ahilin,  which  "  has  its 
head  in  the  hills  near  Jefat,  and  rans  thence  west- 
ward to  the  maritime  plain  (Robinson,  iii.  107). 
Van  de  Velde  concurs  in  this,  and  identifies  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  27),  which  he  considers  to  be  a  town, 
with  the  ruins  of  Abilin  (Memoir,  320).  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge, 
here  rendered  "  valley,"  has  commonly  rather  the 
foree  of  a  ravine  or  glen,  and  is  distinct  fiom 
Nachal,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
(Stanley,  S.  ^-  P.  App.  §2,  38).  [G.] 

JOAB  (3NV:  "  Jehovah  -  father :  "  'loiayS  : 
Joah),  the  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  thiee 
nephews  of  David,  the  childien  of  Zeniiah,  David's 
sister.  Their  father  is  unknown,"  but  seems  to  have 
resided  at  Bethlehem,  aud  to  have  died  before  his 
sons,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place 
(2  Sam.  ii.  32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and 
courage  of  David's  constitutional  character.  But 
they  never  rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  lift  him  above  the  wild  soldieis  and  chief- 
tains of  the  time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his 
youth,  and  seems  to  have  been«  the  dailing  of  the 
tiiuiily,  is  only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like 
agility  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  and  Joab  are  alike 
in  their  implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  com- 
bines with  these  ruder  quahties  something  of  a  more 
statesman-like  character,  which  brings  him  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  his  youthful  uncle ;  and  un- 
questionably gives  him  the  second  place  in  the 
whole  histoiy  of  Da^nd's  reign. 

*  By  .losephus  [Ant,  vii.  1,  §3)  his  name  is  given 
as  Suri  (2ovpi) ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  Saroiiiali  C2apouia). 

4  A 
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1.  He  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to 
the  throne  at  Hebron,  thus  diftering  from  his 
brother  Abishai,  who  was  ah-eady  David's  com- 
panion during  hi*  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xsvi.  6). 
He  with  his  two  brothers  went  out  from  Hebron 
at  the  head  of  David's  "  sen^ants,"  or  guards,  to 
keep  a  watch  on  the  movements  of  Abnei',  who 
with  a  considerable  force  of  Benjamites  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  come  as  far  as  Gibeon,  perhaps  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties 
sate  opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank  by 
that  city.  Abner's  challenge,  to  which  ,Joab  as- 
sented, led  to  a  desperate  struggle  between  twelve 
champions  from  either  side.  [Gibeon.]  The  left- 
handed  Benjamites,  and  the  right-handed  men  of 
Judah — their  sword-hands  thus  coming  together 
— seized  each  his  advei'sary  by  the  head,  and  the 
whole  number  fell  by  the  mutual  wounds  they 
received . 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes ;  a 
general  encounter  ensued  ;  Abner  and  his  company 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  he  reluctantly  killed 
the  unfortunate  youth.  The  expressions  which  he 
uses,  "  Wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  gi'ound  ? 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy 
brother?"  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a  kindly,  if  not  a  friendly,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  chiefs.  It  was  rudely  extm- 
guished  by  this  deed  of  blood.  The  other  soldiers  of 
Judah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  dead  body  of  their 
young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  grief.  But 
his  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  onl}-  hurried 
on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  At  sunset 
the  Benjamite  force  rallied  round  Abner, '"  and  he 
then  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Joab  not 
to  push  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab  reluctantly 
consented,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned,  after 
the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to  Hebron.  They 
took  the  corpse  of  Asahel  with  them,  and  on  the 
way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early  morning,  or 
at  dead  of  night,  to  inter  it  in  their  family  burial- 
place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  Joab's  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
He  had  been  on  another  of  these  predatory  excur- 
sions from  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
return  that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to 
David,  and  been  received  into  favour  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's  know- 
ledge, immediately  sent  messengers  after  Abner, 
who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah, 
according  to  Joseph  us  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §5),  about  two 
miles  from  Hebron.''  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once. 
Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  tlie 
town  ;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27),  as  if 
with  a  peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a 
deadly  blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib."  It  is  ])ossibh' 
that  with  the  passipn  of  vengeance  for  Ills  i)rother 
may  have  been  mingled  the  fear  lest  Abner  should 
suppknt  him  in  the  king's  favour.  Da^id  burst 
into  passionate  inA-cctive  and  imprecations  on  .Joab 
when  he  heard  of  the  act,  and  forced  him  to  appear 
in  sackcloth  and  torn  gannents  at  the  funeral  (iii. 
31).     But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab's  power, 

''  The  word  describing  the  halt  of  Abner's  band, 
and  rendered  "troop"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  ii.  25), 
is  an  umisual  one,  TlliU  [Agtcddah),  elsewhere  em- 
ployed for  a  bunch  or  knot  of  hyssop. 
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which  David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  which  he 
stood  of  the  sons  of  Zemiah  cast  a  shade  over  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  life  (iii.  39). 

III.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way 
of  Joab's  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
occuned  for  his  legitimate  accession  to  the  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jehus,  the  king  offered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  gi-own  into  a  "  host,"  to  any  one  who 
would  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
agility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brother  Asahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  commander-in-chief — "  cap- 
tain of  the  host  " — the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Said,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king(l  Chr.  xi.  6;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).  His  import- 
ance was  immediately  shown  by  his  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  seiTed  the  king 
with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  far  as  militaiy  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  Marlborough,  the  Belisarius,  of  the  Jewish 
empire.  Abishai,  his  brother,  still  accompanied 
him,  as  captain  of  the  king's  "mighty  men"  (1 
Chr.  xi.  20;  2  Sam.  x.  "lO).  He  had  a  chief 
armour-bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite 
{2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attend- 
ants to  carry  his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  15).  He  had  the  charge,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  king  or  judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16). 
He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title  of  "  Lord  " 
(2  Sam.  xi.  11),  "the  prince  of  the  king's  army  " 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His  usual  residence  (except 
when  campaigning)  was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  barley-fields  adjoining, 
in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30),  in  the  "  wilder- 
ness "  (1  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem (corap.  1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  Josh.  viii.  15,  20), 
near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  from  its  nomadic 
village  "  Baalhaxor"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23  ;  conip.  with 
xiv.  30),  where  there  were  extensive  sheepwalks. 
It  is  possible  that  this  •'  house  of  Joab  "  may  have 
given  its  name  to  Ataroth,  Bet/i-Joib  (1  Chr.  ii.  54), 
to  distinguish  it  fi'om  Ataroth-adar.  There  were 
two  Ataroths  in  the  ti  ibe  of  Benjamin  [see  Ata- 
roth]. 

1  His  great  war  was  that  against  Ammon, 
which  he  conducted  in  pei-son.  It  was  divided 
into  three  campaigns,  (a)  The  first  was  against 
the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Syrians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians  ral- 
lied with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the  Ea- 
jihrates,  and  were  finally  routed  by  David  himself. 
[H  adauezer]  .  (6)  The  second  was  against  Edom. 
The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David  himself 
in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a  tri- 
umphal monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  cliai'ge  of  cariying  out  tlie  victory,  and  re- 
mained for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  popu- 
lation, whom  he  then  bmied  in  the  tombs  of  Petra 


■=  Possibly  the  spring  which  still  exists  about 
that  distance  out  of  Hebron  on  the  left  of  the  road 
going  northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  Ain-Ser ah. 
The  road  has  doubtless  always  followed  the  same 
track. 
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(IK.  xi.  15,  16).  So  long  was  the  ten-or  of  his 
name  presei-ved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  pi-ince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that  "  David 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joah  the  captain  of 
the  host  was  dead,"  did  he  venture  to  return  to  his 
own  country  (ib.  si.  21,  '22).  (c)  The  third  was 
against  the  Ammonites.  They  were  again  left  to 
Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  "at  the  time  when 
kings  go  out  to  battle  " — to  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole  army 
was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sara.  xi.  1,  11).  After  a  sortie 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the 
Jewish  anny,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  "  Kabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  gi-ew  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  impoilant  part,  (a)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
p;issed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite,  which 
led  to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the 
above  mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It 
shows  both  the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in 
Joab,  and  Joab's  too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  David. 
From  the  possession  which  Joab  thus  acquired  of 
the  terrible  secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been 
dated,  with  some  probability,''  his  increased  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

(6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate  Absalom 
in  David's  favour,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  by 
the  efleet  produced  on  the  king  by  Nathan's  parable. 
A  similar  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"  wise  woman  of  Tekoah."  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  perceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
"  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this  ?  "  (2  Sam.  xi  v. 
1-20).  A  like  indication  is  found  in  the  confidence 
of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  had  thus  procured  his 
retuiTi,  could  also  go  a  step  fiu-ther  and  demand  his 
admission  to  his  father's  presence.  Joab,  who 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice  refused 
to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  entrapped  into 
an  intemew  by  a  stratagem  of  Absalom,  undertook 
the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this  also  (ib.  xiv.  28- 
33). 

(c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desiie  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  weie 
reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  him  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephraim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction 
to  spai-e  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  couracre  to  act 
so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xTiii.  2,  11-13).  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  ten-ible  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
king  (ib.  xviii,  20),  and  on  this  account  possibly 
dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahimaaz  from  bearinc  the 
news  ;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  been  broken,  he 
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^  See  Blxmt's  Coincidences,  ii.,  xi. 


had  the  spirit  himself  to  rouse  David  fiom  the 
frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern  resolu- 
tion (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  foi'give  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amasa,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  32).  In  hke 
manner  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  loyalty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
(ib.  22). 

(d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  histoi-y.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  had 
still  his  own  small  following  of  attendants ;  and 
with  him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by 
his  brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  lival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
"the  gi'eat  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle ;  by  de- 
sign or  accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath ; 
Amasa  i-ushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fast  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach ; 
a  single  blow  from  that  practised  arm,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abner,  sufficed  to  do  its  work.  Joab  and 
his  brother  hunied  on  to  discharge  their  com- 
mission, whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by 
the  corpse,  calling  on  the  royal  party  to  follow 
after  Joab.  But  the  deed  produced  a  frightful 
impiession.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood  by  the  roadside  ;  every  one  halted,  as  they 
came  up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant 
dragged  it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  cloak  over 
it.  Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
XX.  5-13).  He  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  hoiTor.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  all 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  falling  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  5). 

(e)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  was 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab's  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Bethmaachah , 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  years  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  suriender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrev/  the  army  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).     [Sheba.] 

(/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number 
the  people.  "The  king  prevailed  against  Joab" 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  But  Joab's  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two  of 
the  tiibes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chi-,  xxi.  6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalfv, 
so  long  unshaken,  at  Inst  wavered,  "  Though  he 
4  A  2 
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had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  in  LXX. 
or  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §4,  "He  turned  not  after 
Solomon"),  he  turned  after  Adonijah "  (1  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  king's  long  cherished  resentment.  We  leai'n 
from  David's  last  song  that  his  powerlessness  over 
his  coui'tiers  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
lecalled  to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two  murders 
of  Abner  and  Amasa  (L  K.  ii.  5,  6),  with  an  in- 
junction not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with 
impunity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  suHicient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  king  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Abiathar,  Joab's  friend  and  fellow-conspi- 
rator— and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alarmed 
Joab  himself.  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursued 
by  Benaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge ;  but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  overrode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  grey-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  his 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house 
"  in  the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  lett 
descendants,  but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iii.  29)  and  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  33)  that 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  visitations — weakness,  lepi'osy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  supposed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah's  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved  in  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  Enrogel — "  the  well  of  Job  "■ — ^corrupted 
fi-ora  Joah.  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  nxV:  'Ico^a/S;  Alex. 'icoa^:  Joah.)  Son  of 
Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 
He  was  father,  or  prince,  as  Jarchi  explains  it,  of 
the  valley  of  Chaiashim,  or  smiths,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jerome  {Quaest. 
Heh.  in  I'aral.),  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selected  from  among  his  sons. 

3.  ('Icoa^ :  Job  in  1  Esd.).  The  head  of  a 
family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  most 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zerubl)abel 
(Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9  ;  Neh.  vii.  11 ;  1  Esd.  viii.  35). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
prominent  men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  Or  sultan  (shulton )  of  Jloab,  as  the 
Syriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  Faliath-?.Ioab. 
The  latter  is  more  probalily  the  true  solution,  and 
the  verse  (Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  11)  should  then  be 
rendered  : — "  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (j.  e. 
representing)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  Joab."  .  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Ezr.  viii.  9  and  1  Esd.  viii. 
35  was  probably  a  distinct  personage. 

JOA'CHAZ   {'lexovias ;    Alex.  'Idixo^C'-    J^- 

chonias)  =  .lehoahaz  (1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son  of 
Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  are  in  this  case 
followed  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  11),  or  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

JOACHIM  ('Iwa/ceiV :  Joahim).  1.  (Bar. 
i.  3)  =  Jchoiakim,  called  also  Joacim. 

2.  A   "high-priest"    (6    Upevs)   at   Jerusalem 
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in  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of  Chelcias,"  i.  e. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  1  C;hr.  vi.  13  fF.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JOACIM  ('Icoa/ciyu:  Alex.  'loJKeijn  and  'laa- 
Kfifi:  Joacim).  1.  =  Jehoiakim  (1  Esd.  i.  37, 
38,  39).     [Joacim,  1.] 

2.  (Joachin)  =  Jehoiachin  (1  Esd.  i.  43). 

3.  :=  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 
He  is  by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as 
is  clear  from  Neh.  xii.  10,  26  ;  and  the  passage  has 
in  consequence  been  corrected  by  Junius,  who 
renders  it  "  Jeschuahh  filius  Jehotzadaki  cum 
Jehojakimo  filio."  Burrington  {Geneal.  i.  72) 
jjroposed  to  omit  the  words  'IcoclkIix  6  tov  alto- 
gether as  an  interpolation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

4.  "The  high-priest  which  was  m  Jerusalem" 
(Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who  welcomed 
the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holofernes,  in  com- 
pany with  "  the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel  " 
{ri  yepovcrla  twv  vlcov  'IfrporjA.,  xv.  8  tl'.).  The 
name  occurs  with  the  various  reading  Eliakiin,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  historical 
character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of 
high-priests  iir  1  Chr.  vi.  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6) ;  and 
it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  t9  suppose  that 
Eliakim  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii.  18  was  afterwards 
raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less  can  be  said  for  the 
identification  of  Joacim  with  Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4; 
'EA.ja/cias,  Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §2  ;  XeA/ciay,  LXX.l. 
Tire  name  itself  is  appropriate  to  the  position  which 
the  high-priest  occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith 
("  The  Lord  hath  set  up"),  and  the  person  must 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  fiction. 

5.  The  husband  of  Susamia  (Sus.  1  ft.).  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former 
case,  with  a  refer  ence  to  its  meaning ;  and  it  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacim 
in  early  legends  {Proteo.  Jac.  i.,  &c.). 

JOADA'NUS  {"IcaaSdvos :  Jon'deus),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  (1  Esd.  ix. 
19).  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Gedaliah  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  x.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  originated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  [Geneal.  i.  167), 
the  r  was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AI  into  N,  a  change 
which  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight. 

JOAH  (HNV  :  'Icoas  in  Kings,  'Icoax  in  Isaiah  ; 

Alex.  'IcD(ro<|)aT  in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  and  'Icodj  in 
ver.  37:  Joahe).  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chro- 
nicler, or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  chief  officers  sent  to  com- 
municate with  the  Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit 
of  the  upper  pool  (Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22),  and  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  ('Ia)a/3 ;  Alex,  'iwdx'-  Joah.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zimmah,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  a])iMrentIy  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  in  the  latter  list  some  names 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  formei-,  and 
vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omitted  (comp.  ver. 
20).  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  tliere  ai'e 
no  variations  in  the  MSS. 

3.  {'Iwdd;  Alex.  'loiaci:  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-odom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a  Korhite,  and 
onr  of  the  door-keepers  ajtpointed  by  David.     With 
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the  rest  of  his  family  he  is  characterised  as  a  man 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  service  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appointed  to  keep  the  southern  gate 
of  the  temple,  and  the  house  of  Asuppim,  or 
"  gatherings,"  which  was  either  a  store-house  or 
council-chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15). 

4.  ('loiSaaS  ;  Alex.  'Iwd  :  Joah.)  A  Gershonite, 
the  son  of  Zinimah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Levitical  family  to  which  he  lelonged,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  purification  of  the  temple 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  the  LXX.  have  'Itobxct,  which  is  the  reading 
of  both  MvSS. ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
-the  same  person  is  not  in  both  instances  intended, 
nor  any  JLS.  authority  for  the  various  reading. 

5.  {'lovax;  Alex.  'loias:  Joha.)  The  son  of 
•loahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  records,  or  annalist  to 
Josiah.  Together  with  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Maaseiah,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  he  superintended  the  repair  ot  the  Temple 
which  had  been  neglected  during  the  two  previous 
reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Josephus  calls  him 
'lcadrr]s,  as  if  he  read  JINV.  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JOA'HAZ  OmV:  'iwdxaC-  Joachaz),  the 
father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or  keeper  of  the 
records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  One  of 
Keniucott's  MS.  reads  tllN,  *'.  e.  Ahaz,  and  the 
margin  of  Bomberg's  Bible  gives  THNUT',  i.  e. 
Jehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  {'loovdv;  Xlex.  'Iwavdv:  Jonathas) 
=  JoHANAN,  the  sou  of  Eliashib  (1  Esd.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  Clwavfas,  'Iccavdv:  Joanna),  son 
of  Rhesa,  according  to  the  text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  a  previous  article,  son  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 
[Gexeal.  of  Christ  ;  Hanaxiah,  8.]   [A.C.H.] 

JOAN'NA  ('loodvva,  modem  form  "  Joan,"  of 
the  same  origin  with  'Icoavvas,  the  reading  of  most 
MSS. ;  also  rendered  A.  V.  "  Joanna,"  St.  Luke 
iii.  27,  and  'Icoaj';/7)s  =  Hebr.  Jehohanan),  the 
name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke  (viii. 
3,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  "  wife  of  Chusa,  steward  (eiri- 
TpoTTos),  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  (ialilee.  Professor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
Coincidences,  that  "  we  find  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  senants  [JSia.it.  xiv.  2), 
'  This  is  John  the  Baptist "...  because  his  steward's 
wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there  would  be 
frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  servants  in 
Herod's  court"  (Alford,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  7). 
Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more  interesting  in- 
stance of  Wanaeu  (Acts  xiii.  1),  tlie  tetrarch's  own 
"foster-brother"  (^avvrpocpos.  Blunt,  p.  26o,  ed. 
1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee,  the  seat 
of  Herod's  jurisdiction.  Farther,  if  we  might  sup- 
pose Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed  Chusa  from 
his  service,  on  account  of  Joanna's  attachment  to 
one  already  in  ill  odour  with  the  higher  powers 
(see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31),  the  suppression  of 
her  husband's  name,  now  no  longer  holding  a  dis- 
tinguished office,  would  be  very  natural  in  tlie 
second  passage.     However,  Joanna  continued  faith- 
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ful  to  our  Lord  throughout  His  miuistiy ;  and  as 
she  was  one  of  those  whose  circumstances  permitted 
them  to  "  minister  unto  Him  out  of  their  substiince" 
during  His  Ufetime,  so  she  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  spices  and  ointments  to  embalm  His  body 
when  dead.  [E.  S.  Ff.J 

JOANNAN  {'loiai'i'dv  ;  Alex.  '\advvT)s  : 
Joannes),  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  cdled  John.     [John,  2.] 

JOA'EIB  ('Icoapi/3  ;  Alex.  'Iwapdfi :  Joarib), 
chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-iiaur  courses  of 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  His  name  appears  also 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jehoiarib  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and 
Jarib  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29).  Josephus  retains  the  form 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  {Ant.  xh.  6,  §1). 

JO'ASH  (K'N'r,  the  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Jehoash,  in  which  it  is  frequently  found : 
'loods:  Joas).  1.  b'on  of  Ahaziah  kingof  Judah, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  escaped  the 
murderous  hand  of  Athaliah.  Jehoiam  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons, 
except  Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Fhihstines  and  Arabians,  ;uid  all  Ahaziah's 
remoter  lelations  having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and 
now  all  his  sons  being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17  ;  xxii.  1,  8,  9,  lu),  the  house  of 
David  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  Joash 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  Solomon.  After  his  lather's  sister  Jehoshabeath, 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from  among 
the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6  years  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th  yem-  of  his 
age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful  revolution 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Atha- 
liah. [Jehoiada.]  For  at  least  23  years,  while 
Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very  prosperous. 
Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  still  resorted  to 
for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  I'eligion  was  restored, 
large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair  of  tlie 
Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  tlie 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was  evidently  of  weak 
character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  revived  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtai-oth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  had  probably 
succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood,  with  base  ingi'a- 
titude  and  daring  impiety  Joash  caused  him  to  be 
stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,  "between  the  temple  and  the  altar"  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very 
year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Philistines,  aime  up  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  earned  otf  a  vast  booty  as  the  price  of  his 
departure.  A  decisive  victory,  gained  by  a  small 
band  of  Syrians  over  a  great  host  of'  the  king  of 
Judah,  had  thus  placed  Jerusalem  at  his  mercy. 
This  defeat  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  judgment  upon 
Joash  for  having  forsaken  the  Cod  of  his  fathers. 
He  had  scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell 
into  another  and  a  fatiil  one.  Two  of  his  servants, 
taking  advantage  of  his  severe  illness,  some  think 
of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bcil  in  the  fortiess  of  Millo, 
thus  avenging  tiic  iuuuccui  lilund  of  Zechariah.     He 
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was  buried  in  the  city  of  Da^dd,  but  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  tact 
of  Jehoiada  being  buried  there  had  something  to  do 
with  this  exclusion.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  yeais, 
from  878  to  838  B.C.  He  was  10th  king  from 
David  inclusive,  reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usurper 
Athaliah.  He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah, 
Joash,  Amaziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  which 
has  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  commen- 
tatoi-s),  to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions, 
and  others  to  see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a 
strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difficulty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the 
critics.  The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also 
that  of  Keil  and  E.  Bertheau  {Exeg.  handb.  z. 
A.  T.)  as  well  as  of  Josephus,  perfectly  suits  the 
two  accounts,  which  are  merely  different  abridg- 
ments of  the  one  fuller  account  contained  in  the 
original  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.  Grambeig 
pushes  the  system  of  incredulous  criticism  to  such 
an  absurd  pitch,  that  he  speaks  of  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  as  a  pure  table  (Winer,  Realuorth.  Je- 
haascK), 

It  should  be  added  that  the  prophet  Elisha  flou- 
rished in-  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash  ;  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Credner,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Meier,  and 
others)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesieil  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Movers,  Clifonik. 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  from  B.C.  840  to  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a  contempoi-ary  sovereign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1 ;  comp.  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael  and 
Benhadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this 
time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  spite  of  t!ie  perseverance  of  Joash  in  the  worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  compassion  upon  the 
extreme  misery  of  Israel,  and  in  remembrance  of 
His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
interposed  to  save  them  fiom  entire  destruction. 
On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to 
Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept  over  his  face, 
and  addressed  him  as  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,"  the  prophet  promised  him  deli- 
verance from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene 
of  Ahab's  great  victory  over  a  former  Ben-hadad 
(I  K.  XX.  26-30).  He  then  bid  him  smite  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and  then  stayed. 
The  projihet  rebuked  him  for  staying,  and  limitotl 
to  three  his  victories  over  Syria.  Accordingly 
Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadad  three  tmies  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  recovered  from  him  the  cities  which 
Hazael  liad  taken  from  Jehoahaz.  The  other  great 
military  event  of  .Joash's  reign  was  his  successful 
war  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds 
of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  [Ama- 
ziah.] The  hiring  of  100,000  men  of  Israel  for 
too  talents  of  silver  by  Amaziah  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  such  a  transaction,  and  im])lies 
that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  free 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.  These  mercenary  sol- 
diers having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  prophet,  without  being  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  Ivlomitish  expedition,  returned  in 
great  Nvrath  to  tlieir  own  country,  and  saclced  and 
plundered  the  cities  of  Judah  in  revenge  for  the 
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slight  put  upon  them,  and  also  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amaziah,  on  his 
return  from  his  triumph  over  the  l<]domites,  declared 
war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  contemptuous  dissuasion  of  Joash 
under  the  fable  of  the  cedar  and  the  thistle.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh, 
that  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the  army  of  Amaziah 
to  the  rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  all 
along  the  north  side  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the  corner  gate,  a  distance,  of  400  cubits,  plundered 
the  Temple  of  its  gold  and  silver  vessels,  seized  the 
king's  treasures,  took  hostages,  and  then  returned 
to  Samaria,  where  he  died,  probably  not  very  long 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jeroboam  II.  There  is  a  discrepance  between  the 
Bible  account  of  his  character  and  that  given  by 
Josephus.  For  whereas  the  former  says  of  him, 
"  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord''  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the  latter  says  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  very  different  from  his  fiither. 
Josephus  probably  was  guided  by  the  account  of 
Joash's  friendly  intercourse  with  Elisha,  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  some  good  disposition  in  him,  al- 
though he  followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.    [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the 
Midianitish  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appears 
to  have  gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his 
own  ground  au  altar  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  an 
Asherah.  In  this,  however,  he  submitted  rather 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of 
liis  family  and  neighbours,  and  was  the  first  to 
defend  the  daring  act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sarcasm 
only  less  severe  than  that  which  Elijah  em]iloyed 
against  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  memorable  scene 
on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii,  14, 
viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX.  put  the  speech  in 
vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into  the  mouth  of 
Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  Alex.  MS. 
In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in  vi.  31  and 
viii.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  lield 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  {&pxovTa,  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  his  absence  in  the 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  2  Chr. 
xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his 
conjecture,  that  M;iaseiah,  "the  king's  son,"  in 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Moloch  wor- 
ship, Jofish  would  be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  but  slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (Gei- 
ger, Urschrift,  &c.,  p.  307).  The  Vulgate  calls  him 
"  the  son  of  Amelech,"  taking  the  article  as  part  of 
the  noun,  and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name. 
Tiienius  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  placed 
with  the  governor  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
military  education. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah, 
but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  as  Bur- 
lington {Genealogies,  i.  179)  supposes,  is  not  clear 
(1  ("hr.  iv.  22).  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  this 
name  by  Securus,  according  to  its  etymology,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  names  in  the  same  verse,  is 
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very  remai-kable.  The  Helii-ew  tradition,  quoted 
by  Jerome  {Quacst.  Ifebr.  in  Pared.)  and  Jarchi 
{Comin.  in  loc),  applies  it  to  Mahlon,  the  son 
of  JClimelech,  who  mamed  a  Moabitess.  The 
expression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "who  had  the  do- 
minion (-"l?!?]!,  haalu)  in  Moab,"  would,  according 
to  this  interpretation,  signify  "  who  married  in 
Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  Pv.  Joseph. 

6.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Giboah 
(1  Clir.  xii.  3).  He  was  one  of  the  heroes,  "  helpers 
of  the  battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  excursions  against  the 
marauding  parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed 
(ver.  21).  He  was  probably  with  David  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
with  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  where  1-"n3  should  be 
"  troop  "  in  both  passages).  The  Peshito-Syriac, 
reading  '133  for  ''32,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's  household,  to 
whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  of  sycomores  and 
the  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  28).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'ASH  (t^'yV,  a  dilTerent  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding: 'Icoas :  Joas),  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of 
a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  king 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'ATHAM  {'ludBa/x:  Joatham)  =  Jotham 
the  son  of  Uzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZAB'DUS  ClwCafiSos  :  Joradus)  =  Joz- 
abad  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

JOB  (ST* :  'Affovfj. ;  Alex,  'lacroixp  :  Job),  the 
third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13),  called  in 
another  genealogy  Jashub  (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  Sam.  Codex  in  Genesis, 
as  it  was  also  in  all  probability  of  the  two  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  3  being  frequently  represented  by  ft. 

JOB  (nrX,  i.  e.  lyoh ;  'Idi^  ;  Job).  The  nu- 
merous and  difficult  questions  touching  the  integrity 
of  this  book,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  cliaracter  ; 
and  the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances 
of  its  author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  with- 
out a  previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists 
of  five  parts;  the  introduction,  the  discussion  be- 
tween Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  the  manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analysis. — 1.  The  Introduction  supplies  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a  chief- 
tain in  the  land  of  Uz,"  of  immense  wealth  and  high 
rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,"  is 
repiesented  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect  integi'ity,  blame- 
less in  all  the  relations  of  life,  declared  indeed  by 
the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  without  his  like  in  all  the 
earth,"  ''  a  perfect,  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil."  The  highest 
goodness,  and  the  most  perfect  temporal  happiness 
are  combined  in  his  person  ;  under  the  pi-otection 
of  God,  .surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  he  en- 
joys in  advanced  life''  an  almost  paradisiacal  stale, 
exemplifying  the   normal  results  of  human  obe- 
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dience  to  the  will  of  a  righteous  God.  One  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  by  envy  ;  may  not  the  goodness 
which  secures  such  diiect  and  tangible  rewards  be 
a  refined  form  of  selfishness  ?  In  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  sug- 
gests the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?" 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  blessings 
were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  oft  his  allegiance, 
— "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The  problem 
is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  goodness 
exist  iiTespective  of  reward,  c;\n  the  fear  of  God  be 
retained  by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away  ?  The  problem  is  obviously  of 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  by 
inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities  which 
are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  be  invariably 
the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial.  He 
destroys  Job"s  property,  then  his  children ;  and  aftei- 
wards,  to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  al- 
lowed to  inflict  upon  him  the  most  teri'ible  disease 
known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these  calamities  assumes 
a  form  whicn  produces  an  impression  that  it  must 
be  a  visitation  from  God,<=  precisely  such  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supposing  that  the  Patriarch  had  been 
a  successful  hypocrite,  reserved  for  the  day  of 
wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the 
trial — in  the  very  words  which  Satan  had  antici- 
pated the  patriarch  himself  would  at  last  utter  in 
his  despair,  she  counsels  him  "  to  curse  God  and 
die."  Job  remains  steadfast.  The  destruction  of 
his  propeity  draws  not  from  him  a  word  of  com- 
plaint ;  the  death  of  his  children  elicits  the  sub- 
limest  words  of  resignation  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  mourner — the  disease  which  made  him 
an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  seemed  to  desig- 
nate him  as  a  visible  example  of  divine  wrath,  is 
borne  without  a  murmur ;  he  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  "  What !  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?"  "In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
with  his  lips." 

The  question  raised  by  .'afcm  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a  complete  removal 
of  the  outer  foims  which  could  mislead  men's  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  tlien  ended,  the 
problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  unsolved,  while  a 
sublime  model  would  have  been  exhibited  for  men 
to  admire  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points  of 
deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clue,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
i  hypotliesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man's 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  should  be  tho- 
roughly discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specula- 
tions concerning  the  providential  government  of  the 


»  The  situation  of  Uz  is  doubtful.  Ewald  {Das  Bnch 
Ijoh,  p.  20)  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  district  south 
of  Basban.  Spanheim  and  Rosenmiiller  [ProU.  pp. 
20-33)  fix  it  in  the  N.E.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu- 
phrates.    See  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29. 


''  From  ch.  xlii.  16  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
about  70  years  old  at  this  time. 

•■  (05  icai  ©eou  (car'  auroG  ;^(«)poOi'Tos.  Didymus  Alex, 
ed.  Migne,  p.  1126. 
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world.  An  oisportunity  tor  such  discussion  is 
afforded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  time'' 
appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  during 
which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progi'ess, 
aud  Job  had  thoroughly  realised  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a  distance  they  gi-eet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathising  grief  usual  in 
the  east;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence,  whether  Job  felt  it  a?  a  proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inwaid  suspicion' 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  agony 
o|"  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery,  but  death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  inten-als,  during  several  suc- 
cessive days.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn, 
bring  forward  arguments,  which  are  severally  an- 
swei'ed  by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  first  discussion  (from  c.  iii. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
part  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  upon  an  exact  and  uniforai  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6,  1 1,  and  through- 
out).' Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  ai-e  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  His  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  con-ection  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  Cod.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanour  of  the  sufferer  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  lirst  place  scandalized  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that 
he  maintains  his  freedom  from  wilful,  or  conscious 
sin,  they  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  faith 
is  radically  unsound;  his  protestations  appear  to 
them  almost  blasphemous,  they  become  convinced 
that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty  of  some  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first  courteous,  though 
warning  (comp.  c.  iv.  with  c.  xv.),  becomes  stern, 
and  even  harsh  and  menacing.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
they  are  diiven  from  their  partial  and  exclusive 
theory  they  must  be  led  on  to  an  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphaz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nitied,  and  erring  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
To  tenets  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  flint  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  atHiction.  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  sitws  of  antiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend.     Zophar  dillers  from 


'^  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  nieet  Koseii- 
miiller's  objection  (p.  8).     It  seems  indeed  probable 
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both,  he  seems  to  be  a  young  man ;  his  language  is 
violent,  and  at  times  even  coaree  and  offensive  (see 
especially  his  second  speech,  c.  xx.).  He  represents 
the  prejudiced  and  nanow-minded  bigots  of  his  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  argu- 
ments of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  deny  or  foreake  God,  and  that  his  real  in- 
tegi-ity  is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answers 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  he  is  not  an 
offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents  :  he  is  there- 
fore confident  that  whatever  may  be  the  object  of 
the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  iimocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  fi-om  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by  others,  enables  him  to  examine  feailessly  their 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
Api)ealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  fact  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally  commensurate ;  both  are  often 
in-espective  of  man's  deserts,  "  the  taberaacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure"  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.,  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand 
(xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which  underlie 
those  events  he  knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure 
that  his  friends  aie  equally  uninformed,  and  are 
sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of  mere  pre- 
judice, by  arguments  and  statements  false  in  them- 
selves and  doubly  offensive  to  God,  being  hypocritic- 
ally advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii.  1-13).  Still  he 
doubts  liot  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he  cannot 
see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested,  he 
feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recog- 
nised. "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in 
Him  ;  he  also  will  be  my  salvation"  (xiii.  14,  16). 
There  remains  then  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  supplication,  implores 
God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28). 
Admitting  his  liabiHty  to  such  sins  as  are  common 
to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth  (xiii.  26,  xiv.  4) ; 
he  yet  protests  his  substantial  innocence,  and  in  the 
■  bitter  straggle  with  his  misery,  he  first  meets  the 
thought  which  is  afterwards  developed  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  Believing  that  with  death 
all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases,  he  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and 
there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  wiU  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  Himself  in  love  (ver.  15).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and 
true  presentiment,  di-awn  forth,  then  e\-idently  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  possible  solution  of  the  dark 
problem.  As  for  a  renewal  of  life  here,  he  dreams 
not  of  it  (14),  nor  will  he  allow  that  the  possible 
restoration  or  prosperity  of  his  descendants  at  all 
meets  the  exigencies  of  his  case  (21,  22). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resohito  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice,  'i'his  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
position  t;»ken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  in- 
nocence. The  fact  that  his  wilamities  are  unparal- 
leled, proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  something 


Thus  Sehlottmann. 
'  It  is  curious  that  this  theory  was  revived  and 


that  some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  news  i  systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
would  roach  the  friends,  and  they  could  arrange  their  i  early  Fathers.     See  Clem.  Al.  Str.  iv.  p.  50G. 
meeting.  i 
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quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Eliphaz  (c.  xv.),  who,  as 
usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  argument,  does 
not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job  the  worst  crimes 
of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  defence  is 
blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experience, 
denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (3-16), 
and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him 
(28-30).  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  inevit- 
able results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the 
special  evils  which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin  of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zophar  (xx.)  draws  the  further  infer- 
ence that  a  sinner's  sufferings  must  needs  be  pro- 
poitioned  to  his  former  enjoyments  (5-14),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  not 
only  accounts  for  Job's  piesent  calamities,  but  me- 
naces him  with  still  greater  evils  (20-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
afflictions  (xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the 
charge  of  ungodliness ;  he  has  never  forsaken  his 
Maker,  and  never  ceased  to  pray.  This  being  a 
matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course  be 
proved.  He  appeals  therefore  directly  to  earth  and 
heaven: — "My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  re- 
cord is  on  high  "  (xvi.  19).  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  gieat  truth — that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  suH'er- 
ings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view 
becomes  gradually  brighter  and  more  definite  as  the 
controversy  8  proceeds  (xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  13-16),  and  at  last  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clear  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that  day  which  Job 
had  expressed  a  longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  God 
will  personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job, 
will  then  see  him,  in  his  body,''  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin, 
i.  e.,  the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  his 
personal  identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the'  final 
answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
naiTow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents.  Job  diaws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vers.  14,  15), 
persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  imputed, 
out  of  mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently 
enjoy  great  and  unbroken  prosperity.  From  this  lie 
draws  the  inference,  which  he  states  in  a  very 
unguarded  manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
give  just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs 
over  the  temporal  dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  pro- 
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s  This  gradual  and  progressive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brought  out  distinctly  by  Ewald. 

*"  ''"lt^'30)  lit.  "  ft'om  my  flesh,"  may  mean  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Eacb  rendering  is  equally 
tenable  on  grammatical  grounds  ;  but  the  specification 
of  the  time  (jllllN)  and  the  place  {~\Q]}'b]})  requires 
a  personal  manifestation  of  God,  and  a  personal  rc- 
cogniticm  on  the  part  of  Job.  Complete  personality 
in  the  mind  of  the  ancients  implies  a  living  body. 


gress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Klii)ha2: 
(xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  foiTnerly  placed  pi-esented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes  ;  the  punishments  which  he 
undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
had  those  crimes  been  committed ;  hence  he  infers 
they  actually  were  committed.  The  tone  of  this 
discouree  thoroughly  harmonises  with  the  character 
of  Eliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  much  dignity  and 
impressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad  has  nothing  to 
add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  incomprehensible 
majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of  man.'  Zo- 
phar, the  most  violent  and  least  rational  of  the 
three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the  contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he  regards  as 
established  (c.  xxvi.).  All  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God  ;  man  catches  but 
a  faint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c. 
xxvii.)  describes  even  more  completely  than  his 
opponents  had  done''  the  destruction  which,  as  a 
rule,  ultimately  falls  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which 
he  certainly  would  deseixe  if  he  were  hypocritically 
to  disguise  the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognises  what  was 
ti'ue  in  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  corrects 
his  own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then 
follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  description  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  declaration  that  human  wisdom  does  not 
consist  in  exploring  the  hidden  and  inscrutable 
ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
turaing  away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with 
his  actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication 
of  his  chai-acter  fiom  all  the  charges  made  or  in- 
sinuated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has  been 
betiayed  into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his 
friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingeiuious,  on 
the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  imi)erfectly  developed, 
are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor  (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,'"  has 
listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  argimients  of  his 
elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspi- 
ration, he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in 
the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows,  1. 
that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  fiiiled  to  con\ict  him,  or  to  ^nndiatte 
God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his  entiic 
innocence,  and  had  aiTaigned  that  justice  (xxxiii. 


'  Mr.  Froude,  on  The  Book  of  Job,  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  ignore,  the  ground  on  which  Eliphaz 
reasons. 

'^  See  Herder's  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  as  elsewhere,  takes  up  his  opponents' 
arguments,  and  urges  all  the  truth  which  they  may 
involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  bimsell 
master  of  the  iiosition. 

■^  A  Buzite. 
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9-1 1).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both  overlook- 
ing one  iriiiin  object  of  all  suffering.  God  speaks  to 
man  by  chastisement  (14,"  19-22) — warns  him, 
teiiches  him  self-knowledge  and  humility  (16,  17) — 
and  prepares  him  (23)  by  the  mediation  of  a  spiri- 
tual interpreter  (the  angel  Jehovah  °  of  Genesis)  to 
implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24),  renewal  of  life 
(2o),  perfect  access  and  restoration  (26).  This 
statement  does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special 
guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had 
lepudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  suffering  are 
preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visitation  anti- 
cipates the  commission  of  sin  ;  it  saves  man  from 
pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  interpo- 
sitions, the  entire  submission  to  God's  will.  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of 
injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice  ;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  goveiuiuice  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
which  is  love.  In  His  absolute  knowledge  God 
sees  all  secrets,  and  by  His  absolute  power  He  con- 
trols all  events,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  bring- 
ing righteousness  to  light  (21-30).  Man  has  of 
course  no  claim  upon  God  ;  what  he  receives  is 
purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9).  The  occa- 
sional appearance  of  unanswered  prayer  (9),  when 
evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely 
to  the'fact  that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent 
spirit  (12,  13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart, and  he 
will  see  if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  J^lihu  proceeds  (sxxvi.)  to 
show  that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job 
seems  to  assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or 
neglect  of  His  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this 
truth,  has  been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrible 
danger  (12;  cf.  18),  but  God  is  still  drawing  him, 
and  if  he  yields  and  follows  he  will  yet  be  delivered. 
The  rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  great 
object  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  men — 
"  who  teacheth  like  Him?"  This  part  differs  from 
Job's  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 
a  clearer  recognition  of  a  loving  purpose — and  from 
the  address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  by  its  dis- 
cursive and  argumentative  tone.  The  last  words 
are  evidently  spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is 
coming  on,  in  which  Elihu  views  the  signs  of  a 
Theophany,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  intense 
realisation  of  the  nothingness  of  man  before  God. 

4.  From  the  preceding  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion — nearh'  every  theory  cf  the 
objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed — 
while  a  great  advance  has  been  made  towards  the 
ajiprehcnsion  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  mysteiy 
is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
— the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect 
— while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation 


"  A  point  well  drawn  out  by  Schlottmann,  p.  33. 
Job  had  specially  complained  of  tlie  silence  of  God. 

"  Thus  A.  Schultens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  angel,"  not  "  messenger,"  is  the  true  translation  ; 
nor  that  the  angel,  the  one  of  a  thousand,  is  the 
nin''  ^^7)2  of  (ienesis. 

^  This  bearing  of  the  statement   upon   the  whole 
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that  he  recognises  one  special  object  of  calamity. 
in  the  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  that 
object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
faith  in  God  can  exist  independent  of  external 
circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  intei'locutors,  nor  could  it 
be  proved  without  a  revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censm'e  due  to  Job  for 
the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  his  three  opponents  for  their  harshness  and  want 
of  candour,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  omniscient 
Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany — 
from  the  midst  of  the  stoim  Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmuis  of  Job.  God 
does  not  condescend,  sti'ictly  speaking,  to  argue 
with  His  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declara- 
tion of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a 
marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  His  all-embracing 
Providence  by  leference  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  who  would  argue  with  the 
Lord  must  understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which 
instincts  so  sti'ange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the 
beings  far  below  man  in  gifts  and  powers.  This 
declaration  suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right  mind : 
he  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  there- 
fore to  answer  his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the  conse- 
quence that  the  accuser  is  moie  competent  than 
He  to  rule  the  universe.  He  should  then  be  able 
to  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce  all  creatures  to 
order — but  he  cannot  even  subdue  the  monsters  of 
the  iiTational  creation.  Baffled  by  leviathan  and 
behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
how  contend  with  Him  who  made  and  rules  them 
all?P 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  falsely  imputed  to  hirn,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  arrogance  which  had  characterised  some 
portions  of  his  complaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addiessed  to  Job's  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  wilful,  but  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  Divine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ulti- 
mate compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suffer- 
ings undergone  upon  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  are 
paitial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  object  of 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorrow,''  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  Job 
himself  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restora- 
tion to  happiness.'     Nor  is  the  development  of  the 


argument  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Hahn  [Introdiic- 
tion  to  Joh,  p.  4),  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  com- 
niontary  on  the  passage  (p.  489). 

1  This  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  in  which 
Mr.  Froudc  represents  the  views  of  Ewald.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tlie  book. 

'   Sec  Kwald's  remarks  in  his  Jtihrh.  1858,  p.  33. 
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great  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  pnmary  object." 
It  would  not  in  that  ciise  have  been  passed  over  in 
Job's  last  discourse,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  Lord  God.  In  fact  critics  who 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  rather 
suggested  than  developed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  wish,  a  presentiment,  at  the  most  a 
subjective  con;-iction  of  a  trutli  firet  fully  revealed 
by  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
liglit."  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that 
which  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction, 
and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects 
of  calamity  in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon 
a  truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  26),  struggling  rebelliously  against  God  ; 
no  Prometheus '  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity :  he  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness, 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  un- 
endurable disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief 
and  passion  by  the  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt 
and  hypocrisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  earth, 
he  is  shaken  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to 
desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he 
remains  firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity — without  a  doubt 
as  to  tlie  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  expec- 
tation "  the  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must 
come  and  bring  him  deliverance.  The  representa- 
tion of  such  a  chai-acter,  involving  the  discomfiture 
of  man's  gi-eat  enemy,  and  the  development  of  the 
manifold  problems  which  such  a  spectacle  suggests 
to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  thoughtful  afid 
inquiring  minds,  is  the  true  object  of  the  writer, 
who,  like  all  great  spirits  of  the  ancient  world, 
dealt  less  with  abstract  propositions  than  with  the 
objective  realities  of  existence.  Such  is  the  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  the  book,  and  which  is 
recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  readei- 
grasps  the  tenour  of  the  arguments,  and  realises  the 
characters  and  events. 

II.  Integrity  of  the  book. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  considerable  portions  of  this 
book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  destructive, 
and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching  investiga- 
tions bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  point  of  great  importance 
is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  (JI.  E.  Renan,  Le  Livre  de  Job.,  Paris, 
1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong  remarks 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  appearance  of 
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The  notion  that  Job  is  a  type  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  their  suiferinps,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
to  console  them  in  their  exile,  held  by  Clericus  and 
Bp.  Warburton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  Rosen- 
nuillcr,  pp.  13-16. 

»  Ewald's  theory,  on  which  Sclilottmann  has  some 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 

'  Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a  very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vicramitra, 
in  the  Ramayana  (p.  128). 

"  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

^  It  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  both  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  M.  Renan,  and  of  the  little  reliance  which 
can  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  critics  upon  such 


intei-polation,  M.  E.  Renan  observes  (p.  xliv.)  : — 
"  The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general,  ditlered 
widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  composition. 
Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly  defined  out- 
line to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  assume  interpolations  or  alterations 
(retouches)  when  we  meet  with  defects  of  sequence 
which  surprise  us."  He  then  shows  that  in  parts 
of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  by 
one  hand,  there  are  very  strong  instances  of  what 
Europeans  might  regard  as  repetition,  or  suspect 
of  interpolation :  "  thus  Elihu  recommences  his  ar- 
gument four  times  ;  while  discom-ses  of  Job,  which 
have  distinct  portions,  such  as  to  modern  critics 
might  seem  unconnected  and  even  misplaced,  are 
impressed  with  such  a  character  of  sublimity  and 
force  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  product 
of  a  single  inspiration.  To  tliis  just  and  true  ob- 
servation it  must  be  added  that  the  assumed  want 
of  coherence  and  of  logical  consistency  is  for  the 
most  part  only  apparent,  and  results  from  a  radical 
difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  enunciating 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern,  and  modem  Eu- 
ropean. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  na- 
tural difference  between  the  prose  of  tlie  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur,^  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  ')  or 
as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  imlike  the  nan-ative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with 
perfect  truth,  "  these  prosaic  words  harmonise 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in  colouring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry."  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  aie  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriar<^h,  as 
developed  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type  ;  with  little  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  "  sons  of  God," 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord  entirely 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepanciei  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  But  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job's  children 


questions,  that  he  and  Ewald  are  at  direct  issue  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the  text  of  this  hook  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Ewald  considers  that  it  is  pure 
— that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good^ — the 
verbal  connexion  is  accurate — and  emendations  unne- 
cessary (see  p.  66).  M.  Renan  asserts,  "  Cet  antique 
monument  nous  est  parvenu,  j'eu  suis  persuadtS  dans 
un  d'tat  fort  miserable  et  macule  en  plusieurs  endroits" 
(p.  Ix.). 

y  Renan  :  "  Le  grand  caracterc  du  recit  est  una 
preuve  de  son  anciennete." 

^  For  a  list  of  coincidences  see  Dr.  Lee's  Job,  p. 
49. 
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hail  perished,  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the  j 
words  "iJOl  "'33,  "  children  of  my  womb,"  i.e.  "of 
the  womis  that  bare  me" — "my  brethren,"  not 
"my  children"  (cf.  iii.  10):  indeed  the  destruction 
of  the  patiiarch's  whole  family  is  repeatedly  as- 
sumed in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  xxix.  5).  Again, 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  defeat  of  iSatan 
in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  iy.  accordance  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  o9, 
40).  It  was  too  obvious  a  result  to  need  special 
notice,  and  it  had  in  fact  been  accomplished  by  the 
stedtast  faith  of  the  patriarch  even  before  the  dis- 
cussions commenced.  iSlo  allusion  to  the  agency  of 
that  spirit  was  to  be  expected  iu  the  colloquy,  since 
Job  and  his  friends  are  represented  as  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  transactions  in  heaven.  At  piesent 
indeed  it  is  generally  acknowledged  ^  that  the  entire 
work  would  be  unintelligible  without  these  por- 
tions. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage 
xxvii.  from  v.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Job  describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that, 
owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS.; 
the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been  put  into  the 
mouth  of "^ Job.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction  is 
denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patriarch's  cha- 
racter and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  been 
provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recal : 
he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recog- 
nise, what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to  deny, 
the  general  justice  of  divine  dispensations  even  in 
this  world.  '  Moreover  he  intimates  a  belief  or  pre- 
sentiment of  a  future  retribution,  of  which  there 
are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (see  ver.  8). 
The  whole  chapter  is' thoroughly  coherent:  the 
first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job  ;  nor 
can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to 
the  sense.  Ewald  says,  "  only  a  grievous  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modern^critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  inter- 
polated or  misplaced."  Other  critics  have  abund- 
antly vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
(Hahn,  Sclilottmann,  &c.).  As  for  the  style,  E. 
Renan,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  develop- 
ments of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  exceedingly 
in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit,  from  the 
speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  satisfactory 
reasons  have  been  already  assigned  (see  the  analysis). 
3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 
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mmiy,  of  course  rationahstic,  writers  (Siuhlmmi, 
Bernstein,  Eichhold,  Ewald,  Meier)  ;  partly  because 
of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style;  partly  as  not 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument:  but  the 
connexion  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  not  drawn  out,  in  this  discourse,  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis  ;  and  as  for 
the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for  the  resonant 
grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dissent 
from  the  judgment  of  E.  Kenan,''  whose  suggestion, 
that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author 
at  a  later  date,  is  tixr  tVom  weakening  the  force  of 
his  observation  as  to  the  iilentity  of  the  style. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater  difli- 
culties,  and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
sceptical  commentators.''  The  former  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  points  were  observed  by  very  early  writers, 
and  were  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a  specially  in- 
spired person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  Seder 
01am  (a  rabbinical  system  of  chronology)  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will 
of  God  to  the  Gentiles  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  S.  Bar  Nachman  (l'2th  century)  notes 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  the  fittest  peison  to  expound  the  ways 
of  God.  The  Greek  Fathers  generally  follow  Chry- 
sostom  in  attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect ; 
while  many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies ^  consider  that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of 
the  great  problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  his  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,^ 
who  is  followed  by  Gregory,''  and  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church, 
speak  of  his  character  and  arguments  with  singular 
contempt.  Later  critics,  chiefly  rationalists,*^  see 
in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhl- 
man,  Bernstein,  Ewald,  Renan,  and  other  writers 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country.  A  candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl. 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close  internal  connexion  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book ;  there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discour.'ses 
of  Job  and  his  friends  ;  so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 


•^  Hahn,  p.  13  ;  Rosenmiiller,  p.  46;  Eichhorn, 
Ewald,  Schlottmann,  Kenan,  &e. 

^  "  Le  style  du  fragment  dont  nous  parlons  est 
celui  des  mciUeurs  endroits  du  poeme.  NuUe  part 
la  coupe  n'cst  plus  viRoureusc,  lo  parallelisme  phis 
sonore  :  tout  indique  que  ce  sinffulior  morceau  est 
de  la  memo  main,  mais  non  pas  du  meme  jet,  que  Ic 
rcste  du  discours  de  Jehovah"  (p.  l). 

■=  Berthold,  Gescnius,  Schaerer,  Jahn,  Umhrcit, 
RusenmuUer  ;  and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writers,  as  Havernick,  Hahn,  Stickel,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  neverthe- 
less, to  assert  that  this  speech  is   "  now  decisively 


pronounced  hy  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  bo  genuine," 
and  he  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  short  note  {The 
Bonk  nfJoh,  p.  24). 

^  Thus  Calvin,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  A.  Schiiltens, 
who  speaks  of  his  speech  thus  :  "  Elihui  modera- 
tissiiua  ilia  qwidem,  scd  tamcn  zelo  Dei  tlagrantissima 
rcdargutio,  qua  .Tobum  subtiliter  non  minus  quam 
graviter  compesccre  aggreditur." 

'  The  conuncntary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  but  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  probably  expresses  his  thoughts. 

f  Moralia  Magna,  lib.  xxviii.  1,  11. 

?   Kichhorn,  Berthold,  Unibreit. 
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covered  by  close  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
sti'iking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  de- 
mands— a  confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely 
produced  by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine 
power,  but  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  and 
proceeding  from  one,  not  lil<e  his  other  opponents, 
bigoted  or  hypocritical,  but  upright,  candid,  and 
truthful  (comp.  xxxiii.  3  with  vi.  24,  25).  The 
reasonings  of  Elihu  are  moreover  such  as  are  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in 
the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast  in  a  form 
which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned  to 
the  Almighty. "^  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  jwints  -more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be 
answered,  first,  that  theie  are  no  traces  in  this  dis- 
course of  certain  doctrines  which  were  undoubtedly 
known  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those  critics 
would  assign  the  interpolation  ;  whereas  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  it  known  they  would  have  been  adduced 
as  the  very  stiongest  arguments  for  a  warning  and 
consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the 
prophets  could  have  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  mid  the  per- 
sonal advent  of"  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Elihu  difiers  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind  fiom  that  which  has  been  either  developed  or 
intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a  specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifi^sted  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  atWictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
aimfortand  instruction,  should  be  leserved  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,'  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Liglitfoot's  theory,  that  the  whole  work 
vvius  composed  by  Elihu;  or  for  E.  Kenan's  con- 
jectuie  that  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age ;''  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two™  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integi'al  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events. 
Thus  Job's  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  the 
first  time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu 
beeii  mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  impression  made  by  his  startling  address  would 
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•^  See  Schlottmann  {I.  c).  The  reader  wOl  remem- 
ber the  just,  though  sarcastic,  criticism  of  Pope  on 
Milton's  irreverence  and  bad  taste. 

'  Hahn  says  of  Elihu  :  "  A  young  wise  man,  repre- 
senting all  the  intelligence  of  his  age"  (p.  5).  Cf. 
A.  Schultens  and  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto's  Jiibl.  Enc. 

^  P.  Ivii.  This  implies,  at  any  rate,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  is  no  absolute  incompatibility  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  point  of  style  or 
thought.  The  conjecture  is  a  striking  instance  of 
inconsistency  in  a  very  dogmatic  writer. 

■"  Ewald  and  Kenan.     EwaUl  savs  :  "  'J'he  thoughts 


have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor 
indeed  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  m-guments  ; 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of 
coincidence  with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patri- 
arch (\'i.  24,  25).  Again,  the  discourse  being  sub- 
stantially true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  there- 
fore left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision  of  the 
Almighty."  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than 
that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and  supernatural 
impulse  to  speak  out  God's  truth  in  the  presence  of 
his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had 
done  his  work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and 
dialectic  peculiarities.  The  most  acute  critics  differ 
indeed  in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often 
grossly  deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61),  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the 
author  adhered  strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tra- 
dition handed  down  the  dialogue;  in  which  case 
the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear 
traces  of  his  dialect :°  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  aie  far  from  resembling  later 
vulgarisms  or  corruptions  of  Hebrew,  and  occur 
only  in  highly  poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers, 
are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young 
and  fiery  speaker  (see  Schlottmann,  Einl.  p.  61). 
It  has  been  observed,  and  with  apparent  truth,  that 
the  discourses  of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each 
a  very  distinct  and  characteristic  colouring,  shown 
not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought,  but  in 
peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann). 
The  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  ex- 
citement, embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions ;  and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  ai-gu- 
inents ;  such  as  in  fact  present  great  difficulties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

HI .  Historical  character  of  the  wm-k.—  Three  dis- 
tinct theories  have  been  maintained  at  various  times 
• — some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  historical ; 
others  a  religious  fiction ;  others  a  composition 
based  upon  tacts.  Until  a  comparatively  late  time 
the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the  per- 
sons and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were  accurately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himself 
employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  mid  sayings, 
faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  By 
some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed 
to  Moses  ;  by  others  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity '') 


in  this  speech  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  pure  and 
true,  conceived  with  greater  depth,  and  presented 
with  more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book  "  (p.  320). 

"  This  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a  modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew. 

°  Stickel  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  forms  were 
intentionally  introduced  by  the  author  on  account  of 
the  Syrian  descent  of  Elihu. 

p  By  Dr.  Lee  ;  see  liis  Introduction.  He  accounts 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  nin'',  found,  with  one 
exception,  only  in  these  chapters. 
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that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  documents 
during  his  residence  in  Midiau,  and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 
by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the  terms  in 
which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  (v.  11).  It 
seemed  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a  narrative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a  mere  fiction  ;  and  irre- 
verent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
ti'oduced  as  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  East  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  p.  17,  18  ; 
t;ee  D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Ayoub)  about  the  patnarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities :  these  traditions  may 
possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  book  itself; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  they  had  an 
mdependent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  (Einl.  p.  15)  most  truly,  "  The  inven- 
tion of  a  history  without  foundation  in  facts — the 
creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having  a  real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develope  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times."  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  of 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him  as  belong- 
ing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and  generally 
on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people.  Uz,  the 
residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patriarch's 
own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a  Hebrew. 
The  names  of  most  persons  introduced  have  no 
meaning  connected  with  the  part  attributed  to  them 
in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job  himself  is  but 
an  apparent  exception.  Accoi-ding  to  most  critics 
I'l^X  is  derived  from  3''X,  infensus  fait,  and 
means  "  cruelly  or  hostilely  treated  ;"  according  to 
others  (Ewald  and  itosenmiiller)  of  high  authority 
it  may  signify  "  a  true  penitent,"  corresponding  to 

*_»!»!>  so  applied  to  Job,  and  evidently  with  re- 
ference to  his  name,  in  the  Koran  (Sm-.  38,  44). 
In  either  case  the  name  would  give  but  a  very 


1  A  fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
wliat  the  ancients  supposed  that  Job  must  signify. 
TO  'Iw^  oi^Ojiia  vTTOixovr]  i/oeiToi,  kolC  eiTTiv,  cos  yevi(T6a.i 
TOVTOV  6  TTpoiK\ri6r\,  r)  /cArjSiji'ai.  OTrep  eyeVtro.  Didymus 
Alexand.  p.  1120,  ed.  Mif^ne. 

■■  This  is  assumed  by  all  the  critics  who  believe  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  poet. 
"  He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a  nomad  tribe,  ^v^th  the 
greatest  triithfuhiess."  (Hahn.)  ThusKwald,  .Schlott- 
mann,  &c.,  p.  70. 

'  l?oth  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Vv.. 
See  Kosrnni.  J'rol/.  pp.  3(1,  31. 
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partial  view,  and  would  indeed  fail  to  represent  the 
central  principle  ">  of  the  patriarch's  heroic  cha- 
racter. It  is  moreover  flxr  from  improbable  that 
the  name  previously  borne  by  the  hero  may  have 
been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joshua,  and  in 
all  probability  with  many  other  historical  per- 
sonages in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worth  noting, 
without  laying  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian  version  it  is 
stated,  "  he  bore  previously  the  name  of  Jobab ;" 
and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  some 
Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job  with  Jobab,  prince 
of  Edom,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  Moreover 
a  coincidence  between  the  name  and  the  character 
or  history  of  a  real  person  is  not  uncommon  in  any 
age.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  resemblance 
in  Greek  does  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew — a  strange 
assertion :  3VN  and  22)''  are  cei  tainly  not  much 
less  ahke  than  'Iw^  and  'lw$d0. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art."'  The  effect  is  produced  partly  by 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances:  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  manner. 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  super- 
natural trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  natural 
agencies — by  Chaldaean  and  Sabean'  robbers — by 
whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the  desert — 
by  fire — and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis  (see  Schlott- 
mann,  p.  15  ;  Ewald,  I.  c. ;  and  Hengstenberg),  the 
most  formidable  disease  known  in  the  East."  The 
disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  Indians '  and  most 
Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore  be 
naturally  selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  But  the  symptoms  are  described  so  faith- 
fully as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  must 
either  have  introduced  them  with  a  view  of  giving 
an  air  of  truthfulness  to  his  work,  or  have  recorded 
what  he  himself  witnessed,  or  received  fiom  an 
exact  tradition.  The  former  supposition  is  confuted 
by  the  fact  that,  the  peculiar  symptoms  are  not 
described  in  any  one  single  passage  so  as  to  attract 
the  reader's  attention,  but  are  made  out  by  a  critical 
and  scientific  examination  of  words  occurring  here 
and  there  at  intervals  in  the  complaints  of  the 
sufferer."  The  most  refined  art  fails  in  producing 
such  a  result:  it  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  most 
artificial  ages ;  was  never  dreamed  of  by  anyient 
writers,  and  must  heie  be  regarded  as  a  strong 

'  Thus  Origen,  c.  Cols.  vi.  5,  2  ;  Abulfeda,  Ifist. 
AnIeisL,  i«i»  *.JvjsAJ'  !'•  27,  cd.  I'leischcr, 
i.  p.  his   body   was   smitten  with    eU'i)hantiasis   (the 

^liXs*)'  '^"d  eaten  by  worms.  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  ,\inslie,  Transact i<i»f:  li.  S.,  and  Pirnco. 
See  Ewald,  p.  23. 

»  Ch.  ii.  7,  8;  vii.  5,  13;  xvi.  8;  xix.  17,  20; 
XXX.  18  ;  and  other  passages.  See  the  valuable 
remarks  of  Ewald,  p.  22. 
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instance  of  the  undesigned  Ctiincidonces  which  the 
soundest  criticism  regards  as  the  best  evidence  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity  in  any  woi'lc. 

Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  worlv  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  substiatum  of  a  few  rudimental  facts 
preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
nument of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathia,  14-16).  In  a  discussion  upon  the  age  of 
this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain  its 
historical  charactei-,  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  "  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a 
created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  "  Hai 
Gaon,"  A.D.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
altered  this  passage  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  become  a  parable."  They  hail  evidently  no  cri- 
ticiil  ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
{Moreh  Nevochim,  iii.  22),  with  his  characteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Kalbag,  i.  e.  K.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats  it 
as  a  philosophic  work.  A  late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Arieh  (Schlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
I'aee  should  be  siupassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Edom.  This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of 
the  argument  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.'' 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  tlie  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
so  treated  the  historical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  God  alone  is  righteous — and  in  the  Tisch- 
reden  (ed.  Walsch,  tom.  xxii.  p.  2093),  he  says,  "  I 
look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  posi- 
tion was  stiongly  attacked  by  Bellarmin,  and  other 
Roman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Cle- 
ricus,  Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  held  nearly  the 
same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the  others  no- 
toriously holding  low  views  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  revived  the  .old 
theory  of  Bar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but  dog- 
matic grounds.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions  or 
doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  .could 
have  no  dogmatic  authority ;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a  pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resuirection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which  though  implied  in  other  early  books,  are 
no  where  so  distinctly  inculcated.     The  arbitrary 

"  r\>n  "pc'D  n'pn  xn33  vb\  n'n  x"?  arx 

Mashal  has  a  much  wider  signification  than  parable, 
or  any  Englisli  synonj-m. 

*  Ewald  and  Dukes'  Beitrage,  iii.  l(i,5. 

y  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia  stands  alone  in  denying 
the  inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  which  he  asserted,  in  a  passage 
condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
to  be  replete  with  statements  derogatory  to  God,  and 
such  as  could  only  proceed  from  a  vain  and  ignorant 
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character  of  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts, 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  foiin  and  general 
fiaitures,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question  however  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  consider 

IV.  The  probable  age,  country,  and  position  of  the 
author. — The  language  alone  does  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  generally 
•adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultens  {Praef.  ad 
librwn  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications  of 
extenial  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  the  dift'erent  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome 
and  is  recognised  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,^  and  grammatical  foi-ms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  lived  during,  or  even  after  the  captivity. 
At  present  this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as 
untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Renan,  Schlott- 
mann, and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
terise the  antique  and  highly  poetic  style ;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earliest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature." 
So  for  as  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  observations  by  Havernick, 
/.  c.)  ;  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Finn,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pure  metal, 
severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dignified 
and  majestic,  the  language  belongs  altogether  to 
a  period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  profound  and 
intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and  ora- 
cular sayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  engraved 
upon  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  in  characters  of 
molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).     It  is  truly  a  lapidary 


lieathen.  Ahen  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  maintained 
the  same  opinion. 

^  A  list  is  given  by  Lee,  p.  50.  See  also  Havernick, 
liitrnd.  to  0.  T.  p.  17G,  Eng.  Trans. 

*  Kenan's  good  taste  and  candour  here,  as  else- 
where, neuti'alize  his  rationalistic  tendency.  In  the 
Histoire  des  Langues  Scmitiqucs,  ed.  1857,  he  held 
that  the  Aramaisms  indicate  a  very  late  date ;  in  the 
preface  to  Job  he  has  adopted  the  o])inion  here  ex- 
pressed. 
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style,  such  as  was  natural  only  in  an  age  when 
writing,  though  known,  was  rai'ely  used,  before 
language  had  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  flexi- 
bility, but  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  book  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Kosenmiiller,  Proll.  p.  38). 
This  is  true  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts,  words  and  fomis  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,''  is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
infeired  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, a  gi'eat  pai-t  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force 
when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely  in- 
vent the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  sayings  of  oldeu  times,  not  only  of  the  He- 
brews, but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom  he 
had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philosophy  he 
is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  taken 
deep  interest  even  to  the  detiimeut  of  his  religious 
principles  (see  Kenan's  Job,  p.  xxiii.) ;  while  those 
proverbs  which  he  invented  himself  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same  metrical 
foiin,  and  take  an  archaic  character.  Again,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passages  in  which  the 
resemblance  is  most  complete  and  striking,  were 
taken  from  one  book  by  the  author  of  the  other ; 
and  adapted,  according  to  a  Hebrew  custom,  com- 
mon among  the  prophets,  to  the  special  pui-poses  of 
his  work.  On  comparing  these  passages,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  book  of  Job,*^  where  they  are  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  tenour  of  the  aigu- 
ment,  and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  author's 
genius.  Taking  the  resemblance  as  a  fact,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  in  Job  a  com- 
position not  later  than  the  most  ancient  proverbs, 
and  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  entire 
book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  pei'ceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Hii- 
vernick  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §30.  Dr.  Lee 
{Introd.  Section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  and  searching  inquii-y  by  a  close  examination 
of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produces  a  vast  number 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  (which  he 
holds  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Introduction, 


*■  Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists 
of  two  parallel  members,  and  each  member  of  three 
words  ;  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  owing  to 
the  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
always  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (Schlottmann,  p.  68). 

"=  See  llosenmiiller,  P/-o/i.  p.  40.  Even  R^-nan,  who 
believes  that  .Job  was  written  after  the  time  of  Solomon, 
holds  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxviii.)  is 
the  orii/inal  source  of  the  Idea  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii.,  ix.). 

<i  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Renan,  p.  xxxvii. 

*  The  Makamat  of  Hariri,  and  the  life  of  Timour 
by  Arabshah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycophron  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  cha- 
racter may  perhajis  be  found  in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ecclesiastes,  while  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastitus,   and  IJarueh. 
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and  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book),  from 
Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proveibs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Micah, 
and  Jvahum,  all  of  which  are  probably,  and  some  of 
them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 

Considerable  weight  must  also  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarljable  for 
obscurity  than  any  Hebrew  writing."*  There  is  an  . 
obscurity  which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphore 
indicating  a  late  age.*"  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thous;ht 
and  language,  and  incidental  aDusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  difl^- 
culties  in  this  book.  The  enomious  mass  of  notes 
which  a  reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  most  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  a  ^single  chapter,'  proves  that 
this  book  stands  apart  fi-om  all  other  productions  of 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a  difleient  epoch,  and  ni 
accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  criticism,  to 
an  earlier  age. 

We  aiTive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  the  manneis  of  a  past  age  ;^ 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Renan,  "  antiquity  had  not  an 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  colouring."  the  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew  ;  and  the  a2;e  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable (being  without  a  precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author''  should  intentionally  and  successfully 
a\oid  all  reference  to  historical  occunences,  and  to 
changes  in  religious  forms  or  doctrines  of  a  date 
posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  narrates. 
These  points  are  now  generally  lecognised,  but  they 
have  rarely  been  ai)plied  with  consistency  and  can- 
dour by  commentators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the 
pecuhar  institutions  of  Israel,'  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Exodus. 
It  cannot  be  proved  ^  that  such  reference  was  un- 
likely to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  argument. 
The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  law  if  known, 
could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the  opi)o- 
nents  of  Job,  while  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  exactly  the 


Instances  in  our  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

'  The  aTTttf  Ae-yd^iei/a,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  far 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  O.  T. 

8  This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18th  century. 

■>  In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  fiction  exists  in  which 
a  searching  criticism  does  not  detect  anachronisms  or 
inconsistencies. 

'  See  Renan,  p.  xvi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  min,  so  common  in  every  other  book, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs 
only  once  in  Job  xxii.  22,  and  then  not  in  the  special 
or  technical  signification  of  a  received  code. 

''  See,  on  the  other  side,  Pareau  ap.  Roscnm. 
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examples  wnich  they  required  iu  order  to  silence  the 
complaints  and  answer  the  arguments  of  Job. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  atlected  by  the 
answer  that  other  books  written  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few  or 
no  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  the  books  spe- 
cified™ there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  law.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  complete  view  of  the 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  facts  unconnected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  those  works,  could  be 
derived  ti-om  them  ;  but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  law,  to  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  and  they  all  recognise  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
our  author  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  was  unacquainted  with,  any  forms 
of  religious  seiTice,  save  those  of  the  patriaichal 
age. 

Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,"  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indii'ect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Jloses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occuiTences,"  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  in 
extolling  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
tree,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  chai-acters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  m;mners,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  those  which  characterised  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period ;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriai'chs 
as  desci-ibed  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job's  family  and 
associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  intervening  period.  The  chieftain  lives  in 
considerable  splendour  and  dignity;  menial  offices, 
such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  elder  patriarchs 
and  their  children,  are  now  perforaied  by  servants, 
between  whom  and  the  family  the  distinction  appears 
to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job  visits  the  city 
frequently,  and  is  there  received  with  high  respect 
;is  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished  wan-ior  (sxix. 
7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts  of  judicature, 
written  indictments,?  and  regular  forms  of  pro- 
cedure (xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Jleu  had  begun 
to  observe  and  reason  ujion  the  phenomena  of  na- 
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""  M.  Eenan  says  :  "  On  s'etonnait  de  ne  trouver 
dans  le  livre  de  Job  aucune  trace  des  prescriptions 
mosaiques.  Mais  on  n'en  trouve  pas  davantage  dans 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  I'histoire  des  Juges  et  des 
premiers  Kois,  et  en  general  dans  les  ecrlvains  ante- 
rieurs  5,  la  dcrniere  #poque  du  royaume  de  .Tuda." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

"  See  the  Ehileitung,  p.  57.  M.  Renan,  Hahn, 
Schlottmann,  and  other  critics,  agree  fully  with  this 
opinion. 

°  The  entire  disappearance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
XXX.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  early  age.  EwalJ  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Ilorites  ; 
and  Schlottmann  (p.  15)  observes,  truly,  that  the 
writer  must  have  known  them  from,  his  own  ob^^erva- 
tion.    This  throws  us  of  course  back  to  the  Mosaic  age. 


ture,  and  astronomical  obsen-ations  were  connected 
with  curious  speculations  upon  primeval  traditions. 
We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10,  xyv'ii.  16,  17,  xxviii. 
1-21)  of  mining  operations,  great  buildings,  ruined 
sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of  sculptured  figures  of 
the  dead,''  and  there  are  throughout  copious  allu- 
sions to  the  natural  productions  and  the  arts  of 
Egypt.  Great  revolutions  had  occurred  within 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  nations  once  independent 
had  been  overthrown,  and  whole  races  reduced 
to  a  state  of  miseiy  and  degi'adation.  All  this 
might  be  expected,  even  supposing  the  work  to 
have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  The  communications  with  Egypt  were 
frequent,  and  indeed  uninterrupted  during  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of  the 
customs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  its  in- 
dicating a  later  date,  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepsius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a  vvaiTior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
in  Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great  family,  suc- 
cessful in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supplied  abund- 
antly with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  luxuries  ;  he  lived  near  the  gi'eat  cities 
on  the  Euphi'ates  ■■  and  Tigi-is,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  ex- 
changed the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  East, 
and  had  therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  pi'O- 
curing  infoi-mation  from  those  merchants,  supposing 
that  he  did  not  himself  visit  a  country  so  full  of 
interest  to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

Such  a  progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Kenan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  fact 
quite  sufiicient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the 
people  as  a  separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in  Curdistau 
(see  Xenoph.,  Cyr.  iii.  1,  §34;  Anah.  iv.  3,  §4,  v. 
5,  §17)  was  the  original  source  of  the  nation,  who 
were  there  trained  in  predatory  habits,  and  accus- 
tomed, long  before  their  appearance  in  history,  to 
make  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  deserts  ;'  a 


P  Known  in  Eg3'pt  at  an  early  period  (Diod.  Sic. 
X.  p.  75). 

^  Ch.  xxi.  32.    The  interpretation  is  very  doubtful. 

'  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Chwolsohn,  Veher  die 
Uherreste  der  Babylonischen  Liicratur  in  Arabischen 
Z'ehersetziingen,  proves  an  advance  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion in  those  regions  at  a  far  earlier  age,  more 
than  sufiicient  to  answer  every  objection  of  this 
nature. 

*  This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  R^nan, 
Uisioire  Ginerale.  des  La?igties  Semitiqnes,  ed.  1858, 
p.  56.  lie  says  ti'uly  that  they  were  "redoutfs  dans 
tout  I'Orient  pour  leurs  brigandages  "  (p.  65).  See 
also  Chwolsohn,  die  Ssabier,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Vr  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  undoubtedly  so  named  because  it  was 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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view  quite  in  hamiony  with  the  part  ;issigneJ  to 
them  in  this  book. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  tlie  gene- 
rality ot"  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date  to  this 
book,  notwithstanding  their  concunence  in  mo^t  of 
the  points  and  principles  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, may  Ije  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we 
will  now  examine  separately : — 

1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  fact  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  tlie  stem,  nai'row 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  llosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationalistic  cnticism  cannot  show,  what 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognised  in  Genesis  and  those  of  our 
author.  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or  de- 
veloped in  the  law  has  been  already  shown  to  be  an 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date — all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elementary  truths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  fomis — a  fact  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  x. 
9  ;  Gen.  iii.  19  ;  Isa.  xxvii.  3  ;  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22  ; 
Job  xxii.  1.5,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology ;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  identical. 
Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and  in  all  his 
weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm  and 
impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical 
constitution  framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
retuiTi.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  eai'ly  events  of  man's  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (.xxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  presei-ved  by  tradition  in  all  the  fami- 
lies descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to 
those  points  in  which  a  real  progress  was  made 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
position  from  which  this  writer  starts  is  precisely 
that  of  the  lawgiver.  One  gi-eat  problem  of  the 
book  is  the  reconciliation  of  unmerited  suffering 
with  the  love  and  justice  of  God.  In  the  prophets 
and  psalms  the  subject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
receives,  if  not  a  complete,  yet  a  substantially  satis- 
factory settlement  in  connexion  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  priesthood,  suffer- 
ings, and  second  advent,  involving  the  resuiTection 
and  a  future  judgment.  lu  the  book  of  Job,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
question  had  previously  been  raised.  The  answere 
given  to  it  are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions. 
Even  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the 
nearest  app-oach  to  the  full  development  of  the 
true  theory  of  piovidential  dispensations  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  found,  and  which  indeed  for  that 
very  reason  has  been  suspected  of  interpolation, 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  writer  knew  those  cha- 
racteristics  of  Messiah  which    fiom   the   time  of 


'  To  the  epoch  of  the  Achaemenidae. 

"  SeeRfnan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

•  Dr.  Leo  [Introduction  to  Job,  p.  13)  observes  that 
although  Satan  is  not  named  in  Genesis,  yet  that  the 
character  which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 
in  the  word.s,  "  I  will  put  enmity  {HS'^N}  between 
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David  were  continually  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
must  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 
mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected— on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a  far  later 
date'  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authoiity  woLdd  now  assign  to  the  book  ;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  "  that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman ;  he  acts  only  by  permission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  in  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall."  The  appella- 
tion of  "  sons  of  God  "  is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remai'ljed  that  no  charge  of  idolatiy 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  form  of 
false  religion  Iniown  in  the  East.''  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modem  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  plot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools  of 
philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  that 
prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and  rest- 
ing on  no  tangible  gi-oimds,  they  aie  not  easily  dis- 
proved. It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times ;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those  scliools 
considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Salomonian 
writings  were  deiived  from  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants  (Penan,  p.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The  book  of 
Job  dilfers  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  gi-eater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiiy  into  the 
principles  of  divine  government,  characteristics  as  it 
would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted  only 
with  the  patriarchal  fomi  of  religion,  rather  than  of 
a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age, 
admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who  assign 
a  later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authenticity  and 
integi-ity  of  the  I'lmtateuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  admii-able  anangement  of  the 
entire  book  (Sehlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not  re- 

thee  and  him."  The  connexion  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

y  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  the 
Aryans.     See  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier,  i.  p.  313. 
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member  how  completely  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
style  and  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  is  at 
once  recognised  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  highly 
cultivated  or  declining  literature.  This,  however, 
ditiers  essentiallv  from  the  harmonious  and  majestic 
simplicity  of  fonn,  and  the  natural  development  of 
a  great  thought  which  characterise  the  first  grand 
pioductions  of  genius  in  every  nation,  and  produce 
so  powerful  an  impression  of  i-eality  as  well  as  ot 
grandeur  in  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
tlie  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments^ or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  captivity — that  view  is  now 
all  but  universally  repudiated  :  but  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  desen-es  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrevr  language 
and  literature  had  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment ;  while  it  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
book.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  in  a  district 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  Idumean  desert. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation : 
their  attendance  at  the  festivals  and  ordinances  of 
the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple  before  the  time 
of  the  later  kings,  was  probably  rare  and  irregular, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  interrupted  during  a  long 
period.  In  that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
author,  while  recognising  and  enforcing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  should  be  sparing  in 
allusions  to  the  sanctions  or  observances  of  the  law. 
A  resident  in  that  district  would  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied  and  extensive 
information  which  was  possessed  by  the  author  of 
Job.  It  was  not  far  from  the  country  of  Eliphaz  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  intercourse  with  all  the 
races  to  which  the  persons  named  in  the  book  be- 
longed was  frequent  during  the  early  years  of 
Israelitish  history.  The  caravans  of  Tema  and 
Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  in  a  route  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  and  the  communications 
with  Egypt  were  of  course  regular  and  iminter- 
rupted.  A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and  cultivated 
mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  author  nmst 
have  been,  would  either  learn  from  conversation 
with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  wliich  he  so 
frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable,  he 
\vouId  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
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^  The  most  sceptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  written  documents  in  the  i\s:e  of  Moses.  See 
E.  Renan,  Histoire  des  Lcingncs  Srmiliques,  p.  116. 


of  visiting  that  countiy,  of  all  the  most  interesting 
to  an  ancient.  The  local  colouring,  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evidently  natural, 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer : 
the  families  in  southern  I'alestine,  even  at  a  later 
age,  lived  very  much  alter  the  manner  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  and  illustrations  derived  from  the  free,  wild, 
vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  and  the  customs  of  pas- 
toral tribes,  would  spontaneously  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind.  The  people  appear  also  to  have  been 
noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind — qua- 
lities seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  or  still  more 
remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and  unlearned  herd- 
man,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  Amos  seems  to  have  known  and  imitated  the 
book  of  Job  (comp.  Am.  iv.  13,  v.  8,  ix.  6,  with 
Job  ix.  8,  9,  xxxviii.  31,  xii.  15;  Schlottmann, 
p.  109):  a  cn-cumstance  scarcely  to  be  explained, 
considering  the  position  and  imperfect  education  of 
that  prophet,  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  book  was  peculiarly  popu- 
lar in  that  district.  Some  weight  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  observation  (Stickel,  p.  276  ;  Schlott- 
mann, p.  Ill)  that  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of  the 
aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the  sibilants,  resemble 
the  k\v  divergences  *  from  pure  Hebrew  which  are 
noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  infen-ed  that  the  writer  lived 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the  lav/ 
was  promulgated,  or  under  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  exempted  him  from  its  influence. 
The  IbiTiier  of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing 
against  it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  lan- 
guage, composition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state 
of  mental  cultivation  and  general  civilization.  It 
has  every  other  argument  in  its  favour,  while  it  is 
free  from  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  diffi- 
culty that  a  devout  Isi-aelite,  deeply  interested  in 
all  religious  speculations,  should  ignore  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  any  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of 
holy  writ. 

A  coinplete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  Koseu- 
miiller  {Elemhus  Inst.  Johi,  1824).  The  best 
Rabbinical  commentators  are — Jarchi,  in  the  12th 
century  ;  Aben  Ezra,  a  good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  f  A.D.  1168  ;  Levi  Ben  Gershom, 
commonly  known  a-s  Ralbag,  f  1370;  and  Nach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  a 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tauchum  a  good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  Vorrede,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathers  contributed  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text ;  but  some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Catenae  of  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  fol., 
1637 — a  work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the    Alexandrian    version.       Ephrem     Syrus    has 
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scholia,  chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  vol.  ii., 
Romae,  1740.  The  translation  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jerome  is  of  great  value;  but  the  com- 
mentary ascribed  to  liim  consists  merely  of  excerpts 
from  the  worlv  of  Philip,  one  of  Jerome's  disciples 
(see  TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecc.  xii.  661) :  it  is  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  interpretation.  The  great  worlc 
of  Gregory  M.  is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical, 
but  has  little  connexion  with  the  literal  meaning 
which  the  author  does  not  profess  to  explain. 
Among  the  long  list  of  able  and  learned  Romanists 
who  have  left  commentaries  on  the  booli,  few  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lauguao-e  :  from  Caie- 
tan,  Zuniga,  little  can  be  learned  ;  but  A.  Schultens 
speaks  very  highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Rosenmiiller 
says  the  German  translation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  De- 
reser  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early 
Protestants,  Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  text ;  but  by  far  the  best  commentary  of  that 
age  is  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of 
Mercer,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  I\IS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  Mercer 
was  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  Reuchlin's  school, 
and  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  gi-eat  work  of  Albert  Schultens  on  Job 
(a.d.  1737)  far  suq^asses  all  preceding  and  con- 
temporary expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
cognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resom-ces  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book  is 
diffuseness,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
long  since  rejected,  an<l  uninteresting  to  the  student. 
The  best  works  of  the  present  century  are  those  of 
Rosenmiiller,  3  vols.  1824;  and  H.  Ewald,  whose 
translation  and  commentary  are  remarkable  foi-  ac- 
curate learning  and  originality  of  genius,  but  also 
for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most  painful  in  tone. 
The  commentaries  of  Umbreit,  Vaihinger,  Lange, 
Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzel,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  Vatke 
are  generally  characterised  by  diligence  and  in- 
genuity ;  but  have  for  the  most  part  a  strong 
rationalistic  tendency,  especially  the  three  last. 
The  most  useful  analj^sis  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
troduction to  K.  Schlottmaun's  translation,  Berlin, 
1851 ;  but  his  commentary  is  deficient  in  philological 
research.  M.  Renan  has  lately  given  an  excellent 
translation  in  French  (Ze  Livre  de  Job,  Paris,  1859), 
with  an  introduction,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
thoroughly  sceptical  character,  shows  a  genial  ap- 
preciation of  some  characteristic  excellences  of  this 
book.  In  England  we  have  a  great  number  of  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  &c.,  of  various  merit:  amono- 
which  the  highest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  Di-.  Lee,  especially  valuable  for  its  copious 
illustrations  from  Oriental  sources.         [F.  C.  C] 

JO'BAB.  1.  (nnV  :  'loi^i^ :  Jobab.)  The  la-st 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  23).  His  name  has  not  been  discovered  among 
the  Arab  names  of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  whore 
he  ought  to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan. 
But  Ptolemy  mentions  the  'Iw^aplrai  near  the 
Sachalitae;  and  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  21),  followed 
hy  Salmasius  and  Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading 
loi^a^'nai,  by  the  common  interchange  of  p  and 
/3.  The  identification  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  lias 
not  been  connected  with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe 
or  place  ;  and  Bochart 's  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q. 
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Arab.  (__,L»o,  "  a  desert,"  &c.,  from  (_,^j,  though 

regarded  as  probable  by  Gesenius  and  Michaelis, 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  {Com. 
on  Gen.)  says  that  it  is,  "according  to  the  etymo- 
logy, a  district  in  Arabia  Deserta"  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramiiwt, 
called  the  Ahkilf,  of  proverbial  tenor ;  and  the 
more  extensive  waste  on  the  north-east  of  the  former, 
called  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  Er-Ruba  el-Khalee, 
which  is  impassable  in  the  summer,  anil  fitter  to  be 
called  desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deserta 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  One  of  the  "kings"  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
33,  34 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  after  the 
genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Seir,  and  before  the  phyl- 
archs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.]  He  was 
"  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,"  and  successor  of  Bela, 
the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab  whom 
the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with  Job, 
his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his  mother, 
'BoaSp'pa.  [E.  S.  P.] 

3.  King  of  Madon  ;  one  of  the  northern  chief- 
tains who  attempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  conquest, 
and  were  routed  by  him  at  Meron  (Josh.  xi.  l,only). 

4.  'la)A.a/3,  Alex.  ;  'Ia))3a/3),  head  of  a  Benjamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).     [Jeuz.]         [A.  C.  H.] 

JOCH'EBED  (in^'V  ;  'loixaiSe'S  ;  Jochabed), 
the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt  of  Amjam, 
and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  20). 
In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  illegality  of  the 
marriage  between  Amram  and  his  aunt,  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dodah  ' '  cousin  "  instead 
of  "  aunt."  But  this  is  unnecessary  :  the  example 
of  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xx.  12)  proves  that  in 
the  pre-Mosaic  age  a  greater  latitude  was  permitted 
in  regard  to  marriage  than  in  a  later  age.  More- 
over it  is  expressly  stated  elsewhere  <(Ex.  ii.  1 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  59)  that  Jochebed  was  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  and  consequently  sister  of  Kohath,  Am- 
ram's  father.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JO'DA  ('IcD5a)  =  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  58  ;  see 
Ezr.  iii.  9).  Some  words  are  probably  omitted. 
The  name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
foims  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii. 
43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x.  10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esd. 
V.  26). 

JO'ED  (lyi'' :  'IcoaS  :  Joed:),  a  Benjamite,  the 
son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7).  Two  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.  read  "ItyV,  i.  e.  Joezer,  and  two  ^NV,  i.  e. 
Joel,  confounding  Joed  with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah, 
the  Manassite.     The  Syriac  must  have  had  y*7V. 

JO'EL  (^V  :  'Ito-^A. :  Joel  and  Johel).  1. 
Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father  of  Heman  tlie 
singer.  He  and  his  brother  Abiah  were  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  when  their  father  was  old,  and 
no  longer  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit.  But 
they  disgraced  both  their  office  and  their  parentage 
liy  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took  bribes  and 
perverted  judgment.  Their  grievous  misconduct 
gave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case  of  Joel  that 
the  singular  coiTuption  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  1 3 
(28,  A.  V.)  has  taken  place.  Joel's  name  has 
dropped  out ;  and  Vashni,  which  means  "  and  the 
second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijah,  has  been  taken 
for  a  propel'  name. 
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2.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  Shaul  at  ver.  24.    [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minoi-  prophets ;  the  son 
of  Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel. 
Beyond  this  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
histoi-y  of  Joel.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245;  re- 
cords a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
born  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in 
Judaea,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,as  that  of 
Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Gomment.  in  Joel).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  he  were  a 
priest  himself  (Winer,  Eealw.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  (e.  g. 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  179)  have  taken 
this  view.  Many  diflerent  opinions  have  been 
expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecy. 
Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Ber- 
tholdt  of  Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  &c.  of  Manasseh, 
and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  places  Joel  after- 
Amos  and  Micah.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abai'banel, 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  &c.)  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  thus  making  Joel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  besides  the  order  of  the 
books,  are  the  special  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a  later  period.  Nothing,  says 
Hengstenberg,  has  yet  been  fomid  to  overthrow 
this  conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds, 
especially 

The  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
— We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only  a 
grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which 
was  to  be  depicted  more  aud  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Ordo  Saecl.  p.  091). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  day  of  the  Lord.  "  This  book  of 
Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
com-se,  and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  man's  vision"  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179). 

The  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy 
related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judaea,  of  a  twofold  character :  want  of  water,  and 
a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years. 
The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God 
with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  then  (he 
says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyful  one ; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will  im- 
part to  His  worsliippers  increased  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  alter  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  This  is  tlie 
simple  argument  of  the  book  ;  only  that  it  is  beau- 
tified and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and 
pictorial  description.  The  style  of  the  original  is 
perspicuous  (except  towards  tlie  end)  and  elegant, 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity. 

Browne  (Ordo  Saecl.  p.  692)  regards  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected  represen- 
tation (Hengst.,  Winer).  For  its  interpretation  we 
must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  "  the  ruin  upon  the 
apostate  church,"  was  represented  to  the  inward 
contemplation  of  the  lorophet.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connexion,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penite'ice, 
return,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  Pet.  iv.  17), 
final  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All  prior 
destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles ;  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  to  which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  out- 
most one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a  hostile  army  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Locusts 
are  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance ;  and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
Joel  ii.  11,  25.  Maurice  (^Prophets  and  Kings, 
p.  180)  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it,  which 
it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold.  The  four 
kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyrian  invasions  (Titcomb, 
Bible  Studies) ,  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  the  Babylonian,  Syro-Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  accordance  with 
the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  miSfTriN 

as  in  our  A.  V.,  "  the  former  rain,"  with  Rosenm. 
and  the  lexicographers,  rather  than  "  a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  righteousness  "  with  marg.  of  A.  V., 
Hengst.,  and  others.  The  allusion  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengst.  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal 
teacher  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 
The  |3''"inN  of  ch.  iii.  1  in  the  Hebrew,  "after- 
wards "'  ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view  Messianic 
times  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have  a 
Blessianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  prediction 
has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  certainly  refer 
the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentatoi-s  are 
agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however,  inter- 
pret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  and 
still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times. 
Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent 
development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  the  airapxv,  while  the  full 
accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to  come, 
But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the  whole 
passage  has  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The  pas- 
sage is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day  ;  though  Acts  ii.  39  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  "all  tiesh  "  (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  influences.  All  distinction  of 
races,  too,  will  be  done  awav  (cf.  ii.  32,  with  Rom. 
X.  12,  13). 

Lastly,    the   accompanying   portents   and  judg- 
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ments  upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various 
solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the 
repe<ated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighbouring 
merchants,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mace.  iii. 
41,  and  Ezeiv.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the 
events  accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  f;dl  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  all  human  polities. 
But  here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline  ;  and  while  some 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (comp.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test., 
part  7,  vol.  i.,mayl)e  specially  mentioned  Leusden's 
Joel  Explicatus,  Ultraj.  1657  :  Dr.  Edw.  Pocock's 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  Oxford, 
1691 ;  and  A  Paraphrase  and  critical  Commentary 
on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler, 
Loudon,  1735.  See  also  Die  Propheten  des  alten 
Biindes  erkldrt,  von  Heinrich  Ewald,  Stuttgart, 
1840  ;  Praktischen  Commentar  iiber  die  Kleinen 
Propheten,  von  Dr.  Umbreit,  Hamburgh,  1844; 
and  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr, 
E.  Henderson,  London,  1845.  [H.  B.] 

4.  (WV:  'Ito^A.:  Joel.)  The  head  of  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  make  him  the  son  of  Haiioch,  while  others 
trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  v.  4). 
The  Syriac  for  Joel  substitutes  Carmi,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is  that  of  the 
eldest  son.  Burrington  {Geneal.  i.  53)  maintains 
that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8  vyas  a  descendant, 
not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  his  brethren,  probably 
Carmi,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  print  it  in  their 
genealogical  table.  But  the  passage  on  which  he 
relies  for  support  (ver.  7),  as  concluding  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hanoch,  evidently  lefei-s  to  Beerah,  the 
prince  of  the  Reubenites,  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
carried  captive.  There  is,  however,  sufhcient  simi- 
larity between  Shemaiah  and  Slienia,  who  are  both 
represented  as  sons  of  Joel,  to  render  it  probable 
tliat  tlie  latter  is  the  same  individual  in  both 
instances.  Bertheau  conjectures  that  he  was  con- 
temporary vs'ith  David,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in  each 
case  from  father  to  son. 

6.  Chief  of  the  Ciadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
ofBashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

7.  {Johel.)  The  son  of  Izrahiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  "  the  troops  pf  the 
host  of  the  battle"  who  numbeied  in  the  days  of 
David  36,000  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS.  omit  tlie  words  "  and  the  sons  of 
Izrahiah ;"  so  that  Joel  a'ppears  as  one  of  the  five 
sons  of  [jzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present  text, 
with  the  exception  of  reading  "  four"  for  "five." 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David's  guard.  He  is  called  Igal 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  ;  but  Kennicott  contends  that  in 
this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
otluu'  words  it  preserved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gerslioinites  in  the  reign  of 
David,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
aik  from  the  house  of  Obededom  (1  (^hr.  xv. 
7,  11). 

10.  A  Gershoniite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David, 
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son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8;  xxvi. 
22).  He  was  one  of  the  ofhcers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A  Kohattnte  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
the  solemn  puiification  by  which  the  Levites  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  Juel  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjamite,  placed  in 
command  o^'er  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOE'LAH  (nWr:  'U\ia;  Alex.  'loo-nXd: 
Joela),  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  who  with  his 
brotlier  joined  the  band  of  warriors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZEE  ("ITy'V:  'looCapd;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug. 
'loi^adp  ;  Joezer),  a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains 
who  fought  by  his  side  while  living  in  exile  among 
the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JOG'BEHAH  (nn33^:   in   Num.   the  LXX. 

have  translated  ii,  as  if  from  HSU— t-'if'wo'cv  auTas  ; 

in  Judg.  'Uye^dK  ;  Alex.  e|  ivavrias  Zefiee : 
Jegbaa),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
when  they  took  possession  of  their  territory  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  It  is  there  associated  with  Jaazer 
and  Betii-nimeah,  places  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  were  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
the  Jehel-Jilah.  It  is  mentioned  once  again,  this 
time  in  connexion  with  Nobah,  in  the  account  of 
Gideon's  pursuit  of  the  Jlidianites  (Judg.  viii.  11). 
They  were  at  Karkor,  and  he  made  his  way  from 
tlie  upper  pmt  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  and  "  went  up" — ascended  from  the  Ghor 
by  one  of  the  torrentrbeds  to  the  downs  of  the 
higher  level — by  the  way  of  the  dwellers  in  tents 
— the  pastoral  people,  who  avoided  the  district  of 
the  towns — to  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah — 
making  his  way  towards  tlie  waste  country  in  the 
south-east.  Here,  according  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion we  possess,  Karkor  would  seem  to  have  been 
situated.  No  trace  of  any  name  like  Jogbehah  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  above,  or  any  other 
direction.  [G.] 

JO'GLI  C^:* :    'E7A1;    Alex. 'EkAi:    Jogli), 

the  fiither  of  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Danites 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (Xnr  :  'loiSci  ;  Alex.  'Icoax«  : 
Joha.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Benjamite, 
who  was  a  chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  dwellers  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a  colony,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
limits  of  auoflier  tribe,  where  they  were  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  had  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  (iittites.  Such  border-warfai'e  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  nairatives 
in  1   Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  13  refer  to  the  same 
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encounter,  altliough  it  is  not  a  little  singulm-  that 
the  name  Beriah  occurs  in  each. 

2.  {'Iui(a4;  Alex. 'Icoafae.)  The  Tizite,  one  of 
David's  guard.  Kennicott  decides  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Shimri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A.  V'., 
though  in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put 
"  Shimrite"  for  "  the  son  of  Shimri  "  to  the  name 
of  his  brother  Jedihel. 

JOHA'NAN  (pni'':  'Iwavdf),  a  shortened 
form  of  Jehohanau  =  "  Jehovah's  gift."  It  is  the 
same  as  John.  [Jehohanan.]  1.  Son  of  Aza- 
I'iah  [AzARiAH,  2],  and  grandson  of  Ahimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  3  (1  Clir.  vi. 
9,  10,  A.  v.).  In  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  8,  §6j  the 
name  is  corrupted  to  Joramus,  and  in  the  Seder 
Olam  to  Joahaz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Since  however  we  know  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  suppoited 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V.,  that  Azariah  the  father  of 
Johanan  was  high-priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  and 
Amariah  liis  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  we  may  conclude  without  much  doubt  that 
Johanan's  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Kehoboam. 
(See  Hervey's  Genealogies,  <f'C.,  ch.  x.) 

2.  Son  of  Elioenai,  the  son  of  Xeariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  in  the  Hue  of  Zerubbabel's  heirs 
[Shemaiah],  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  [A.  C.  H.J 

3.  ('laivd  in  2  K.,  'livdvav  in  Jer. ;  Alex,  'loodvav 
in  2  K.,  and  'laidwav  in  Jer.,  except  sli.  11,  xlii.  8, 
xliii.  2,  4,  5 :  Johanan).  The  sou  of  Kareah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and,  after  the  capture 
of  the  king,  i-emained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab  and 
the  .\mmonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  hostile  anny,  and  tender  his  allegiance 
to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. From  his  acquaintance  with  the  treacherous 
designs  of  Ishmael,  against  which  Gedaliah  was 
unhappily  warned  in  vain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a  companion  of 
Ishmael  in  his  exile  at  the  court  of  Baalis  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  the  promoter  of  the  plot  (Jer.  xl. 
8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedali;ih,  Johanan  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 
and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  carried  off  fi-om 
Mizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans  for  the  treachery  of  Ishmael,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  halted  by  the 
Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  settled  in  a 
body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  afterwards  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  in  lligdol,  Noph, 
and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose  sight  of 
Johanan  and  his  fellow-captains. 

4.  Cluavdy.)  The  firstborn  son  of  Josiah  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  who  either  died  before 
his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at  Jlegiddo.  Junius, 
without  any  authority,  identifies  him  with  Zai-aces, 
mentioned  1  Esd.  i.  38. 

5.  A  valiant  Benjamite,  one  of  David's  captains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex,  'laivdv  ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'ludv.)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  moutli  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  (pnin^ :   'luiavris.)    The  father  of  Azariah, 
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an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12). 

8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Beue- 
Azgad  who  retunied  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  He 
is  called  Johannes  in  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

9.  (pninv)  The  son  of  Eliashib,  one  of  the  chief 
Levites  (Xeh.  xii.  23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  "  trea- 
sury," according  to  the  LXX.)  Ezra  retired  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  which  the  people 
had  contracted  (Ezr.  x.  6).  He  is  called  Joanan 
in  1  Esd.  ix.  1  ;  and  some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Jonathan,  descendant  of  another 
Eliashib,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest  (Xeh. 
xii.  11). 

10.  (pnin* :  'icavdv;  Alex,  'laydeav;  Cod.  Fred. 
Aug.  'Iwavdv.)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
who  had  manied  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the 
p.iest  (Xeh.  vi.  18).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOHAN'NES  Cluidw-ns  :  Joannes)  —  Jeho- 
hanan son  of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  28). 

JOHN  C\o3dvvt}i),  names  in  the  Apocrypha. 
1.  'fhe  father  of  Mattathias,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  son  of  Mattathias  (^laiavvdv), 
surnamed  Caddis  (KoSSi's,  cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  Mace. 
ii.  2),  who  was  slain  by  "  the  children  of  Jambri " 
[jAJiBPa]  (1  JIacc.  ii.  2 ;  Lx.  36-38).  In  2  Mace. 
viii.  22  he  is  called  Joseph,  by  a  common  confusion 
of  name.     [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
whom  Judas  Maccabaeus  sent  to  Rome  (1  Jdacc. 
viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus (1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1),  "  a  valiant  man," 
who,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Hyrc;mus,  nobly 
supported  in  after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[Maccabees.] 

5-  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Mace. 
xi.  17).  [B.  F.  W.] 

JOHN  ('loiawrjs  ;  Cod.  Bezae,  'lavdQas : 
Joannes).  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  pleaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  K.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
cai,  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnia  (Light- 
foot,  Cent.  Char.  Matth.  praef.  ch.  15  ;  see  also 
Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  ch.  15).  Grotius  merely 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  writers  as  "  John 
the  priest"  {Comm.  in  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
among  his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5, 
13,  xV.  37). 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  {'loodwrji).  It  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one  part 
of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked  differences  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  sources  fi-om  which  our  ma- 
terials are  derived.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  such 
a  division  more  necessary  than  in  this.  One  por- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  life  and  work  stands  out  before 
us  as  in  the  clearness  of  broad  daylight.     Over 
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those  which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the 
shadows  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  former 
we  discern  only  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  ai'e  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture  to  bring  them  together  into 
something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter, 
it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid  ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  are  not  misleading — whe- 
ther half-traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  histoiy. 

I.  Before  the  call  to  the  discipleship. — We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  The  general  impressibu  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-naiTative  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c.  ;  but  comp. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master. 
The  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(Euseb.  H.E.  iii.  2H,  following  Irenaeus)  can  hardly 
have  begun  before  the  year  B.C.  4  of  the  Dionysian 
aera.  The  Gospels  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zebedaeus  (Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xv.  40,  x^d. 
1).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fou)-th  century  (Epiphan.  iii.  Haer. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 
first  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  xix. 
25  (Wieseler,  Stud,  in  Krit.  1840,  p.  648)."  They 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or 
near  the  same  town  [Bethsaida]  as  those  who 
were  afterwards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
their  children.  There  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  The 
mention  of  the  "  hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother's  "  substance  "  [a-nh  r&v  inrapx^vroov, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of"  his  own  house"  (ra  ISia,  John 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 
some  steps  fi'om  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas, 
as  that  knowledge  was  haixUy  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 
intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  families. ^' 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  common  to  serve  as  the  gi-ound  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1) 
that  the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Caia- 
phas (Acts  iv.  6)  ;  (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  13),  as 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  great  deeds 
of  the  old  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a  sign  of  that  yearning  and  expectation 
which  then  characterised,  not  only  the  more  faithful 
and  devout  (Luke  ii.  25,  38),  but  the  whole  people. 
The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wonders  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
future  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedaeus  we  ha\-i' 
hardly  the  slightest  trace»  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 


"  Ewald  [Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  1 71)  adopts  Wicseler's 
conjectm-e,  and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis 
tliat  the  sons  of  Zebedec,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  as  the 
I'aptist,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  sober  critics,  like  Neandcr  {Pflanz.  n.  Leil.  p. 
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21).  After  this  he  disappears  from  the  scene  of  the 
Gospel-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  character  meets  us  as 
presenting  the  same  marked  features  as  those  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance (Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sous 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  His  right  hand,  the 
other  on  His  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affections,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eager- 
ness for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may 
believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He 
would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordi- 
nary education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
in  later  life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no 
recognised  position  as  a  teacher,  no  Rabbinical  edu- 
cation (Acts  iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to 
read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that 
their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off.  For  him 
too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately 
worship  of  the  Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  in- 
cense, the  altar,  and  the  priestly  lobes.  May  we 
not  conjecture  that  then  the  impressions  were  first 
made  which  never  afterwards  wore  off?  Assuming 
that  there  is  some  harmony  between  the  previous 
training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions 
pi-esented  to  him,  may  we  not  recognise  them  in 
the  rich  liturgical  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — in 
that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision  of  all  that  was 
most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  pi'edictions  of 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy's  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated  tlie 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efforts 
made  (when  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free- 
dom of  Israel  against  their  Roman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighbouring  Samaritans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a  period  of  greater 
certainty,  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  jieriod  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
in  countless  ways,  fruitful  for  good  upon  the  hearts 
of  both. 

II.  From  the  call  to  the  discipleship  to  the  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem. — The  ordinary  lifeoftlie 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  Prophet  had  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  publicans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
roimd  him.     Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 


609,  4th  ed.),   and  Luckc  [Johannes,  i.  p.  9),  reject 
both  the  tradition  and  the  conjecture. 

i"  Ewald  (/.  c.)  presses  this  also  into  the  service  of 
his  strange  hypothesis. 
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Zebedaeus  and  their  friends.  With  them  perhaps 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  be,  of  his  protests  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler — against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
which  spoke  to  them  of  their  own  sins — of  their 
own  need  of  a  deliverer.  The  words  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins"  imply 
that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 
evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interN'iew  that  followed 
it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x.  21). 
The  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  efi'ect.  The  disciples  (John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  22),  came  back  through  kSamaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
V.  1-1 1  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment,  ad 
Joann.  i.  p.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a  special  call  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  " 
once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a  work 
like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  kmgdom. 
Fi'om  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  of  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn- 
ing-points in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord's  delegates — 
representatives — Apostles.  Li  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  and 
Zebedaeus  stand  foremost.  They  come  within  the 
innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  friends,  and  are  as 
the  fKKiKTwv  iKh^KTOTepoi.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xWi.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  St.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band  ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  (piA6xpt(TTos,  John 
is  the  (ptAirjcrovs  (Grotius,  Prolegom.  in  Joann.). 
Some  striking  fiicts  indicate  why  this  was  so;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  wortliy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types  of 
Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a  vehe- 
mence, zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.*^  That  spirit  broke 
out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined  their  mother  in 


'  The  consensus  of  patristic  interpretation  sees  in 
this  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  This,  however,  would  deprive  the  epithet 
of  all  distinguisliini?  force.  (Comji.  Suicer,  The^aurtis, 
s.  V.  ^fiouTr\;  and  Lampe,  i.  p.  27.) 
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asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Master,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  face 
the  dark  terrors  of  the  cup  that  he  drank  and  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptised  with  (Matt.  xx.  20- 
24;  Mai-k  x.  35-41) — when  they  rebuked  one  who 
cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name  because  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Luke  ix.  49) — when 
they  sought  to  call  c'own  fire  from  heaven  upon  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54).  About 
this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  husband  had  died,  takes 
her  place  among  the  women  who  followed  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  ministering  to  him  of  their 
substance,  and  went  up  with  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiii.  55).  Through  her,  we  may 
well  believe,  St.  John  first  came  to  know  that  Mary 
Magdalene  whose  character  he  depicts  with  such  a 
life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Mary  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  specijd  a 
relation.  The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the 
other  evangelists  omit  (John  xi.)  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  united  also  by  some  special 
ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  familiar 
history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What  is  characteristic 
is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favoured  fiiend,  re- 
clines .at  table  v;ith  his  head  upon  his  Master's 
breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the  eager  Peter 
— they  had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  the  supper 
(Luke  xxii.  8} — makes  signs  of  impatient  question- 
ing that  he  should  ask  what  was  not  likely  to  be 
answered  if  it  came  from  any  other  (John  xiii.  24). 
As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen 
three  are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  ai'e 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethse- 
mane (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  ac- 
complished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment 
of  confusion,  follow  afar  oft",  while  the  others  simply 
seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight"*  (John  xviii.  15). 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  existed  between 
John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both 
for  himself  and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the 
porch,  with  the  officers  and  servants,  while  John 
himself  apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council- 
chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the 
praetorium  of  the  Koman  Procui'ator  (John  xviii. 
1(3,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the 
end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
sustained  him  through  all  the  tenors  and  soi rows 
of  that  day,  he  followed— accompanied  probably  by 
his  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary 
Magdalene — ^^to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother  leaves  to  him  a 
brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as  a  son  to  the  mother 
who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sab- 
bath that  followed  was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  same  company.  He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of 
his  denial,  on  tlie  old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to 
them  that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the 
tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2)  ;  they 
are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  bearing  on  their 
respective  characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  the 
more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly  to  the 
rock-tomb  ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the 
first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).     For  at 


^  A  somewhat  wild  conjecture  is  found  in  writers 
of  the  Western  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  Bede,  identify  the  Apostle  with  the  vtaviaKos  tis 
of  Mark  xiv.  51,  52  (Lampe,  i.  p.  38). 
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least  eight  days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  ("John 
XX.  26).     Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  toQ;e- 
ther  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though 
they  would  cairn  the  eager  suspense  of  that  pei-iod 
of  expectation  by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.     Here  too  there  is  a  cha- 
racteristic difference.     John  is  the  first  to  recognise 
in  the  dim  tbnn  seen  in  the  moining  twjlight  the 
presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  tlie  first  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where 
he  stood  calling  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).     The  last 
words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection 
which  united  the  two  friends.     It  is  not  enough 
for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.     That  at  once 
suggests  the  question — "  And  what  shall  this  man 
do?"   (John  xxi.  21J.     The  history  of  the  Acts 
shows  the  same  union.    They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     To- 
gether they  enter  the  Temple  as  woishijjpei's  (Acts 
iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the  threats  of  the  San- 
hedr-im  (iv.  13).     They  are  fellow-workers  in  the 
first  great  step  of  the   Church's   expansion.     The 
apostle  whose  wrath  had  been  roused  by  the  un- 
belief of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  his  national  ex- 
clusiveness,   and   receives   them    as   his    brethren 
(viii.  14).     The  persecution  which  was  pushed  on 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the 
apostles  from  their  post  (tiii.  1).     When  the  per- 
secutor came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did 
not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course  does 
not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great  sorrow 
to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother  (Acts  xii. 
2).     His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still 
at  Jerusalem  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great 
settlement  of  the  contro\'ersy  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).     His  posi- 
tion and  reputation  there  were  those  of  one  ranking 
amongthe  chief"  pillars"  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9j. 
Of  the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we 
have  hardly  the  slightest  trace.     There  may  have 
been  special  calls  to  mission-work  like  that  which 
drew  him  to  Samaria.     There  may  have  been  the 
work  of  teaching,  organising,  exhorting  the  Churches 
of  Judaea.    His  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  charge  en- 
trusted to  him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving 
and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspi- 
cuous activity.     We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure 
that  it  was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  elements 
of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were 
being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to 
that  high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the 
closing  portion  of  his  life.    Here  too  we  may,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  as  recording   a   historic    fact   when    they 
ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy  (Tertull.  de  Moiuxj. 
c.  xiii.).    The  absence  of  his  name  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.     It  harmonises  with 
all  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of  his  heart 


"  The  hypothesis  of  Baronius  and  Tillemont,  that 
the  Virgin  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  tradition  (Larape,  i.  p.  51). 

'  I.aiupe  fixes  a.d.  66,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  forces  under  Cestius,  as  the 
most  probable  date. 

8  In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  Apostles 
formally  partition  out  the  world  known  to  them, 
Parthia  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives 
the  Proconsular  Asia  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  IJ.     In  one 
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as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that 
there  was  no  loom  left  for  the  lower  and  the 
human. 

III.  From  his  departure  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
death. — The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  gi-eat 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus.    It  was  a  natural  conjecture 
to  suppose   that  he  remained   in  Judaea  till   the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust. ° 
When   this   took   place   we   can   only    conjecture. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  St.   Paul's    last   visit   (Acts  xxi.).      The 
pasto)-al  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  brought  to  its  conclusion.     Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,   fixing  his  de- 
parture under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more 
thau  rejecting  the  two  extremes.'     Nor  is  it  certain 
that  his  work  as  an  Apostle  was  transferred  at 
once  ti'om  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.     A  tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Augustine  (^Quaest.  Evang.  li. 
19),  and  embodied  in  some  M6S.  of  the  N.  T.,  re- 
presented the  1st  Epistle  of  .^t.  John  as  addressed 
to  the    Parthians,    and    so    tiir    implied   that   his 
Apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  withs 
them.     When  the  form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets  us 
again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we  are 
still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to   be  his,  the  facts   which  the  N.  T. 
writings   assert   or   imply   are — (1)    that,  having 
come  to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general, 
drove  him  to  Patmos  (Kev.  i.  9j:'>  (2)  that  the 
seven  churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  weie 
special  objects  of  his  solicitude  (Kev.  i.  11);  that 
in  his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied 
the  truth  on  which  his  faith  rested  (1  John  iv.  1  ; 
2  John   7),  and  others  who,   with  a  railing  and 
malignant  temper,  disputed  his  authorit}''  (3  John 
9,  10).     If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
fiiends  and  companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — 
that  tliis   lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old 
imagination  that  his  Lord  had  jiromised  him  im- 
mortality (John  xxi.  23j — that,  as  if  remembering 
the  actual  words  which  had  been  thus  perverted, 
the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the 
cry,  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus"  (Rev.  xxii.  20) 
— that  from  some  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him  (John  xxi.  24) — we  have  stated  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical 
truth.      The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for 
us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it 
blends  together,  without  much  regai-d  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  improbable.    He  is  shipwrecked 
off  Ephesus  (Simeon  Metaph.  in  vita  Johan.  c.  2  ; 
Lampe,  i.  47),  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after 

of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  variations  as  to 
time  and  order  (comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm.  ccxl. 
ccxli.). 

'•  Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
[Comp.  Revklation.] 
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St.  Paul's  departure.  Then,  or  at  a  later  period, 
he  numbers  among  his  disciples  men  like  Polycarp, 
Papias,  Ignatius  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  Tllnst.  c.  x^ii.). 
In  the  persecution  under  Dnmitian  he  is  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  tiv 
death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling 
oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him  (Tertull.  de  Praescript.  c.  xxxvi.).'  He  is 
then  sent  to  labom-  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the 
place  of  his  exile  (Victorinus,  in  Apoc.  ix. ;  Lampe, 
i.  6t>j.  The  accession  of  NeiTa  frees  him  from 
danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he 
settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel-history  by  formally 
attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24).  The  elders  of  the  Church 
are  gathered  together,  and  be,  as  by  a  sudden  in- 
•spiration,  begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word "  (Hieron.  de  Vir. 
Illitst.  29).  Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves, 
but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
.test.  He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that 
of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  as  their  foremost 
leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them  (Iran.  iii.  3;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  28, 
iv.  14).''  Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
even  (!)  levelled  with  the  ground  (Cyril.  Alex. 
Orat.  de  Mar.  Virg. ;  Nicephor.  H.  E.  ii.  42  ; 
Lampe,  i.  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the 
Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Euseb. 
H.  E .  iii.  3).  At  Ephesas,  if  not  before,  as  one 
who  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
brow  the  plate  of  gold  {TtiToKov ;  comp.  Suicer. 
Thes.  s.  v."),  with  the  sacred  name  engi'aved  on  it, 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Poly- 
crates,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  31,  v.  24)."  In  strange 
contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a  later  tradition 
tells  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  favourite  bird,  and 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  tri- 
fling by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 
sometimes  be  unbent  (Cassian.  Collat.  xxiv.  c.  2).° 
More  true  to  the  N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is 
the  story,  told  with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (^Quis  dices,  c.  42),  of  his 
special  and  loving  interest  in  the  younger  members 
of  his  flock  ;  of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into 
evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man, 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom. 


'  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside 
tlie  Porta  Latina,  and  hence  the  Western  Church  com- 
memorates it  by  the  special  festival  of  "  St.  John 
Pert.  Latin."  on  May  6th. 

^  Eusebius  and  Ircnaeus  make  Cerinthus  the  he- 
retic. In  Eplphanius  [Raer.  xsx.  c.  24)  Ebion  is 
the  hero  of  the  story.  To  modern  feelings  the  anec- 
dote may  seem  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
.\postle  of  Love,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  deve- 
lopment in  act  of  the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  Eplphanius  there  was  a  difficulty  of  another 
kind.  Nothing  less  than  a  special  inspiration  could 
account  for  such  a  departure  from  an  ascetic  life  as 
going  to  a  bath  at  all. 

"■  The  storj-  of  the  Trerakov  is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  like  tradition  (Hegesippus  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  ii.  23  ;  Epiph.  Haer.  78)  about  James  the  Just. 
Measured  by  our  notions,  the  statement  seems  alto- 
gether improbable,  and  yet  how  can  wc  account  for 
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in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptised,  and  winning  him 
to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look 
on  as  belonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a  stoiy 
which  is,  in  Clement's  words,  ov  /xvdos  6.Wa 
\6yos.  Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene 
which  comes  before  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  life. 
When  all  capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone — 
when  there  is  no  strfngth  even  to  stand — the  spirit 
still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation, 
the  command  which  summed  up  all  his  Master's 
will,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another"  (Hieron. 
in  Gal.  vi.).  Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and 
less  interesting,  we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That 
he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18)  ;  that  he  drank  the  cup  ol 
hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it"  (Pseudo-August. 
Soliloq. ;  Isidor.  Hispal.  de  Morte  Sand.  c.  73) ; 
that  when  he  felt  his  death  approaching  he  gave 
orders  for  the  construction  of  his  own  sepulchre, 
and  when  it  was  finished  calmly  laid  himself  down 
in  it  and  died  (Augustin.  Tract,  in  Joann.  cxxiv.) ; 
that  after  his  interment  there  were  strange  move- 
ments in  the  earth  that  covered  him  [ibid.)  ;  that 
when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  42)  ;  that  he  was 
reserved  to  re-appear  again  in  conflict  with  the  per- 
sonal Antichrist  in  the  last  days  (Suicer.  T/ies.  s.  v. 
'loodvvris) :  these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dicate little  else  than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  passed  cuiTent.  The  very  time 
of  his  death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  a.d.  89  to  A.D.  120 
(Lampe,  i.  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  \'iew,  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  the  true — between  the  sha- 
dows with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  tm-n  again,  for  aU 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  " — 6  eiriaT-fidios — re- 
turning that  love  with  a  deep,  absoi'bing,  unwaver- 
ing devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in 
the  zeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  the  burning  indig- 


its  appearance  at  so  early  a  date  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priest- 
hood had  passed  away  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  was 
misinterpreted,  and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into 
legend?  (Comp.  Neand.  Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  p.  613; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Assays  on  Apostolic  Age,  p. 
283.)  Ewald  (/.  c.)  finds  in  it  an  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis  above  referred  to. 

"  The  authority  of  Cassian  is  but  slender  in  such  a 
case  ;  but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  a  priori 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
AU  things  both  great  and  small "  ? 

°  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  in 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  representations  of 
the  Evangelist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  ori- 
ginated in  Mark  x.  39,  and  that  the  legend  grew  out 
of  the  symbol  ? 
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nation  against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which 
rims,  with  its  tiery  gleam,  through  his  whole  life, 
and  makes  him,  fiom  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
disciple,  there  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
personal  affection  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  pnncipally  the  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 
he  treasures  up  every  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any  re- 
corded narrative  of  his  work  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  comes  before  us  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unseen  eternal  world,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  acti\nty.  If  there  is  less  apparent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  different  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  is  in 
St.  Paul,  there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind. 
The  image  miiTored  in  his  soul  is  that  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  fi-om  the 
easy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a  chai-acter  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the 
likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Nowhere 
is  the  -vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  unclouded : 
nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  Christ,  KaTO.  crdpKa,  in  his  most 
distinctively  human  characteristics.  It  was  this 
union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth  which  made 
him  so  truly  the  "  Theologus"  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  Apostles,  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all 
forms  of  a  mystical,  or  logical,  or  docetic  Gnosticism. 
It  was  a  true  feeling  which  led  the  later  interpreters 
of  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  four  living  creatures 
round  the  throne  (IJev.  iv.  7)  — depaitiug  in  this 
instance  from  the  earlier  tradition  p — to  see  in  him 
the  eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven  and 
looks  upon  the  unclouded  sun.  It  will  be  well  to 
end  with  the  noble  words  from  the  hymn  of  Adam 
of  St.  Victor,  in  which  that  feeling  is  embodied : — 

"  Coelum  transit,  veri  rotam 
Solis  vidit,  ibi  totam 

Mentis  figens  aciem ; 
Speculator  spiritalis 
Quasi  seraphim  sub  alls, 

Dei  vidit  faeiem."  '^ 

(Comp.  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  Lampe's 
Commentary  ;  Neander,  Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  609-652  ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Sermon  iv.,  and  Essay  on  the  Traditions  respecting 
St.  John  ;  Maurice  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
SeiTn.  i.;  and  an  interesting  article  by  Ebrai'd, 
s.  V.  Johannes,  in  Herzog's  Ileal-Encyclopddie.) 

[E.  H.  P.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ('lojawr/s  6  Bair- 
ti(tt{]s),  a  saint  more  signally  honoured  of  God 
than  any  other  whose  name  is  recorded  in  either  the 
().  or  the  N.  T.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 
both  parents,  tor  his  father  Zacharias  was  him.self  a 


P  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
the  eagle,  John  to  the  lion  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
£vayyeAt(rT^5). 

■J  Another  verso  of  this  hymn,   "  Volat  avis  sine 
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priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a  son 
was  promised  to  him  ;  and  Elizabeth  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  Both,  too,  were 
devout  persons — walking  in  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  womise 
to  Israel.  The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  many  centuries  before  his  birth, 
for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3)  tells  us  that  it  was  John 
who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah  as  "  the  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  His  paths  straight "  (Is.  xl.  3),  while  by 
the  prophet  Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more 
definitely,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me "  (iii.  1). 
His  birth — a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power — was  foretold  by  an 
angel  sent  from  God,  who  announced  it  as  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  gladness  to  many — and  at  the  same 
time  assigned  to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify 
either  that  he  was  to  be  born  of  God's  especial 
favour,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  grace.  The  angel  Gabriel  moreover  pro- 
claimed the  character  and  office  of  this  wonderful 
child  even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he 
would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  appear  as  the  great 
reformer  of  his  countrymen — another  Elijah  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  would  speak  truth  and 
rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner 
and  herald  of  the  long-expected  Jlessiah. 

These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  chai-acter 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias ;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment — the  privation  of 
speech — until  the  event  foretold  should  happen — a 
judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incredulity. 
And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise  tarried  not — 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill- 
coimtry,  whither  she  w.is  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the 
object  and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure 
greater  and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who 
were  thus  honoured  above  all  the  mothers  of  Israel, 
came  together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by 
some  supposed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and 
immediately  God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  a  miraculous  sign ;  for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth 
heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even 
before  biith,  the  piesence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43, 
44).  Three  months  after  this,  and  while  I\Iary 
still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  The  birth  of  Jolm  preceded  by  six  months  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  [Respecting  this  date,  see 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  1072.]  On  the  eighth  day  the 
child  of  promise  was,  in  confonnity  with  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circum- 
cision, and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the 
accustomed  time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  proposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required  . 
that  he  should  be  Ciilled  John — a  decision  which 


meta,"  et  seq.,  is  familiar  to  most  students  as  the 
motto  prefixed  by  Olshausen  to  his  commentary  on 
St.  John's  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  is  to  be  found  in 
Trench's  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  71. 
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Zacharias,  still  speechless,  coiifirmed  by  writing  on 
a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  judgment  on 
his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and 
mercy  (Luke  i.  64).  God's  wonderful  interposition 
in  the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation 
(Luke  iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  His 
people.  His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed 
once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child 
thus  supernaturally  born  must  doubtless  be  com- 
missioned to  perform  some  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  Could  it  be  the 
Messiah  ?  Could  it  be  Elijah  ?  Was  tlie  era  of 
their  old  prophets  about  to  be  restored  ?  With 
such  gi-ave  thoughts  were  the  minds  of  the  people 
occupied,  as  they  mused  on  the  events  which  had 
been  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  one  to 
another,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be?" 
while  Zachariiis  himself,  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Gliost,"  broke  forth  in  that  glorious  strain  of  praise 
and  prophecy  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  morning  ser- 
\ice  of  our  church — a  strain  in  which  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  father,  before  speaking  of  his 
own  child,  blesses  God  for  remembering  his  cove- 
nant and  promise,  in  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  his  people  through  Him,  of  whom  his  own  son 
was  the  prophet  and  forerunner.  A  single  verse 
contains  all  that  we  know  of  John's  history  for  a 
space  of  thirty  years — the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  between  his  birth  and  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry.  "  The  child  gi-ew  and  waxed 
strong  in  the  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  "  (Luke  i.  80). 
John,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordained  to  be  a 
Nazarite  (see  Num.  vi.  1-21)  from  his  birth,  for 
the  words  of  the  augel  were,  "  He  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  "  (Luke  i.  13).  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announcement  is 
probably  this : — The  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  herald  of  his  kingdom  was  requked  to 
forego  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  indulgences  of 
the  world,  and  live  a  life  of  the  strictest  self-denial 
in  retirement  and  solitude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  westward 
of  the  Dead  .Sea,  called  "  Desert"  in  the  text,  prepared 
himself  by  seltkliscipline,  and  by  constant  commu- 
nion with  God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to  which  he 
had  been  divinely  called.  Here  year  after  year  of  his 
stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  anived.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a 
lesson  to  his  countrymen  ;  his  dress  was  that  of  the 
old  prophets — a  gaiTnent  woven  of  camel's  hair 
(2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded  — 
locusts  (Lev.  si.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
16). 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth — 
his  hard  ascetic  life — his  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary sanctity — and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  gi-eat  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear— these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "  every  quarter  "  (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them — "  Repent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Some 
score  vei-ses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of  John's 
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preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repentance ;  not 
mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a  change  of 
heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhibiting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  scribes  and  phaiisees  of  his 
own  time,  was  but  repeating  with  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  and  powerful  motive  the  lessons  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16,  17,  Iv.  7  ;  Jer.  vii. 
3-7  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  19-32,  xssvi.  25-27;  Joel  ii.  12, 
13;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4).  But  while  such 
was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the  multitude  at 
large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading  sects  of  the 
Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  alike  as  "  a  generation  of  vipers,"  and 
warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  external 
privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  8). 
Xow  at  last  he  warns  them  that  "  the  axe  was  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  " — that  formal  righteousness 
would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none  would 
be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but  such 
as  did  the  works  of  Abraham  (cf.  John  viii.  39). 
.Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect, 
and  many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  be  baptised. 

What  then  was  the  baptism  which  John  ad- 
ministered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  to  their 
religion — not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveying  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and  symbol  of 
that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  through  Him,  whom  John 
pointed  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  gi-ace  of  regeneration — of  a  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xix.  3,  4),  This  was  to  be 
the  mysterious  effect  of  baptism  "  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that 
"  Mightier  One,"  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  preparatory  baptism  of  Jolm  was  a  visible 
sign  to  the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
by  them,  that  a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a 
real  amendment  of  life  were  necessmy  for  admission 
into  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  pro- 
claimed to  be  at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  unto  repentance, 
and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  is 
clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large :  on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extor- 
tion, the  soldiers  against  violence  and  plunder. 
His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  ot  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist — an  extraordinary  one 
for  an  extraordinary  purpose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  we  must  infer  h-om  the 
baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  fi-om 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John,  on  the 
special  gi-ound  that  it  became  Him  "  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  oti'ering  the  symbols  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  difficult 
question  arises — How  is  John's  acknowledgment  of 
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Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for 
baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  t^pirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  His 
baptism  ?  If  it  be  ditficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremitiesof  the  country, 
with  but  little  means  of  communication  between 
them.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
mode  of  liie  may  have  kept  iiim  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrvmen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
]30ssible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
had  never  before  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, must  assuredly  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  Christ's  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word 
or  sign  would  have  suth'ced  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  Lord,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  26 ;  cf.  Jackson  on  the  Creed, 
Works,  Ox.  Ed.  vi.  404).  At  all  events  it  is  wholly 
mconceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
to  baptise  the  Son  of  God  without  being  enabled  to 
distinguish  Him  fi'om  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
Kayd>  ovK  'qSeiv  avTov  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows : — And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so 
near  a  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  minis- 
terially, had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not 
authority  to  proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I  saw  the 
predicted  sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Him.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John 
had  no  means  of  knowing  by  previous  announce- 
ment, whether  this  wonderful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  Son  would  be  vouchsafed  to  His  fore- 
runner at  His  baptism,  or  at  any  other  time  (see 
Dr.  Mill's  Hist.  Character  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especial 
office  ceased.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It 
was  this  that  John  had  with  singular  humility  and 
self-renunciation  announced  beforehand:  —  "He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  witness  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him  at 
Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Bethabara, 
is  the  readmg  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidently 
indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom 
he  had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that 
two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and  probably 
John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed 
Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptise 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  23,  iv.  1  ;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14  ; 
Luke  V.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortlv  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  brought  to 
a  close.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  it  condemned 
the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  ocausion  to  denounce 
the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine 
Iravs,  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife 
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of  his  brother  Philip ;  and  when  John  reproved 
him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19), 
Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The  place  of  his  con- 
finement was  the  castle  of  Slachaerus — a  fortress  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here 
that  reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles  which  our 
Lord  was  working  in  Judaea  —  miracles  which, 
doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  the  duty  of 
John's  own  disciples  no  less  than  of  all  others  to 
acknowledge  it.  They,  however,  would  naturally 
cling  to  their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  another.  With  a  view  therefore 
to  overcome  their  scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them 
to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  question,  "  Art  Thou 
He  that  should  come  ?"  They  were  answered  not 
by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes — the  very  miracles  which  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  Ixi.  1) ;  and  while  Jesus  bade 
the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  liis 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist 
himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character. 
Well  might  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses  that 
the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no  waverer, 
bending  to  e\-ery  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had  they  that  John 
was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon  rich  cloth- 
ing and  dainty  fare — the  luxuries  of  a  king's  couii; 
— and  they  must  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinaiy  terrors 
of  a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his 
forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy,  He 
goes  on  to  proclaim  him  a  prophet,  and  more  than 
a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  born  of  woman, 
though  in  respect  to  spiritual  privileges  behind  the 
least  of  those  who  were  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  and 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  body  (Matt. 
xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression 
(5  Se  fiiKpSrepos,  k.t.X.  is  understood  by  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustin,  Hilary,  and  some  modern  com- 
mentators, to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to 
Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison 
was  deemed  too  light  a  pr.nishment  for  his  boldness 
in  asserting  God's  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and 
a  queen.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist 
would  satisfy  the  resentm.ent  of  Herodias.  Though 
foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her  oppoi-tunity, 
which  at  length  an-ived.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
at  Machacrus  in  honour  of  tlie  king's  birthday. 
After  sujtpcr,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in  and 
danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  king  by  her  gi'ace  that  he  pi'omised  with  an 
oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 

Salome,  j^rompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  de- 
manded tlio  hc^id  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  pro- 
mise had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  blood}'  a  work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
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executed  John  in  tlie  prison,  aiul  his  head  was 
brought  to  least  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
sins  he  liad  denounced. 

Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  I'or  righteousness'  sake. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occuned  just  before 
the  third  passover,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's 
ministiy.  It  is  by  Josephus  (Ajit.  xviii.  5,  §2) 
attributed  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  re- 
garded his  growing  influence  with  the  people. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extra- 
ordinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself, 
and  as  such  a  disbeliever  in  the  liesurrection,  he 
ascribed  them  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
i-isen  from  the  dead.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that 
the  body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his 
disciples,  and  Ecclesiastical  history  records  the 
honoLU-s  which  successive  generations  paid  to  his 
memory. 

The  "brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  through- 
out with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial, 
humility,  and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  "  John  came  neither  eatmg  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  said  he  hath  a  devil."  His  humility 
was  such  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  honours  which  an 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — 
a  voice  merely — the  Voice  of  God  calling  His  people 
to  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Him 
whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

For  his  boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

Tiie  student  may  consult  the  following  works, 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to 
ancient  and  modem  commentators: — Tillemont, 
Hist.  Eccles. ;  Witsius,  Miscell.  vol.  iv.  ;  Thomns 
Aquinas,  Catena  Aurea,  Oxford,  1842  ;  Neander, 
Life  of  Christ;  Le  Bas,  Scnptwe  Biograph;/ ; 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ;  Olshausen,  Com.  on  the 
Gospels.  [E.  H— s.] 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Authority.— ^o 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  The 
text  2  Pet.  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognised 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  book  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recog- 
nised this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  "  I  desire  the 
bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God, 
His  blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love"  {cid  Rom. 
vii. ;  Cureton,  Corpus  Tgnatianurn,  p.  231"),  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not 
read  St.  John  vi.  32,  &c.  And  in  the  iTp.  ad 
Philadelphenos,  vii.  (which,  however,  is  not  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cureton's  Syriac  MSS.),  the  same 
writer  says,  "  [The  Holy  Spirit]  knoweth  whence 
He  cometh  and  whither  He  goeth,  and  reproveth 
the  things  which  are  hidden :"  this  is  surely  more 
than  an  accidental  verbal  coincidence  with  St.  John 
iii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  68  or  96)  serves, 
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as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  merely  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  very  late  production  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Polycarp  in  his  short  epistle, 
Hernias,  and  Barnabas  do  not  refer  to  it.  But  its 
phraseology  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  ("  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  world  ;"  comp.  John  xvii.  11, 
14,  16:  "  He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  ...  as 
loving,  not  condemning;"  comp.  John  iii.  16,  17), 
and  in  Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  150  ("  Christ  said, 
ICxcept  ye  be  born  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  once  born 
to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those  that  bare  them ;" 
Apol.  61;  comp.  John  iii.  3,  5:  and  again,  "His 
blood  having  been  produced,  not  of  human  seed, 
but  of  the  will  of  God;"  Trypho,  63  ;  comp.  John 
i.  13,  &c.).  Tatian,  A.n.  170,  wrote  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  he  quotes  St.  John's  Gospel 
in  his  only  extant  work;  so  do  his  contemporaries 
Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons.  The  Valentinians  made  gi-eat  use  of  it ; 
and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  it.  Yet  its  authority  among  orthodox 
Christians  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
thereby.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (cid  Autolycum, 
ii.)  expressly  ascribes  this  Gospel  to  St.  John  ;  and 
he  wrote,  according  to  Jerome  {Ep.  53  ad  Algas.), 
a  harmonised  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 
And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  with 
the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of  the  Roman 
writer  of  the  jMm-atorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon, 
sufficiently  show  the  authority  attributed  in  the 
Western  Church  to  this  Gospel.  The  third  century 
introduces  equally  decisive  testimony  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Aleximdrian  Church,  Clement  and 
Origen,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  at 
length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (see  Lampe,  Commentarius,  i.  136), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis- 
taken, or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The 
Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy, 
were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
Guerike  {Einleitimg  in  N.  T.  303)  enumerates  later 
opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning  with  an  English- 
man, Edw.  Evanson,  On  the  Dissonance  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  Ipswich,  1792,  and  closing  with  Bret- 
schneider's'  Prohahilia  de  Evangelio  Johannis,  4'c-, 
origine.  Lips.  1820.  His  arguments  are  charac- 
terised by  Guerike  as  strong  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  predecessors.  They  are  grounded  chieflv 
on  the  strangeness  of  such  language  and  thoughts  as 
those  of  St.  John  coming  from  a  Galilean  fisherman, 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  representations  ot 
our  Lord's  person  and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given 
by  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike 
answers  Bretschneider's  arguments  in  detail.  The 
scepticism  of  more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest, 
and,  according  to  Bleek,  its  most  important,  ex- 
pression in  a  tre;vtise  by  Liitzelberger  on  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Apostle  John  and  his  writino-s 
(1840).  His  arguments  ai-e  recapitulated  and 
answered  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  &c.).  It  may  suffice 
I  to  mention  one  specimen.  St.  Paul's  e.xpression 
'  (Gal.   ii.  6),  SttoToi  irore  ^ffay,   is  translated  hv 
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Liitzelberger,  "  whatsoever  they  [Peter,  James, 
and  John]  were  formerly :"  he  discovers  therein 
an  implied  assertion  that  all  three  were  not  living 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  and 
infers  that  since  Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly 
alive,  John  must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  composition,  after  a.d.  60,  of 
various  writings,  must  confound  him  with  another 
John.  Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur 
to  St.  John's  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard, 
Das  Evangclium  Johannis,  &c.,  Zmich,  1S45. 

2.  Place  and  time  at  iduch  it  was  written. — 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  1  ;  also  apud  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia.  Jerome  (Prol.  in  Matth.)  states 
that  John  was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write 
more  profoimdly  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Theodore  of  ilopsuestia  {Fi'ol.  in  Joannem)  relates 
that  John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was 
moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his  Gospel. 

The  evidence  in  favoui-  of  Patmos  comes  from 
two  anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Sy- 
nopsis of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Atha- 
uasius,  states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  and  published  afterwai'ds  in 
Ephesus.  The  author  of  the  work  I)e  XII.  Apostolis, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fabricius'  Hippolytus 
(p.  952,  ed.  Migne;,  states  that  John  was  banished 
by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  WTote  his  Gospel. 
The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St. 
John's  declaration  (Kev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he 
had  previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God, 
render  their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  elicit  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is  "  is  used  in 
V.  2,  and  the  past  tense  "was"  in  .xi.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
these  passages  throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi. 
14)  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  Apostle's  scjoui-n  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was 
written,  i.  e.  after  A.D.  62.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii. 
20)  specifies  the  fom-teenth  yeai'  of  Domitian,  i.  e. 
A.n.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  a.d.  78.  The  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  1st  Epistle  and  the  Revelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  It  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  books  ;  and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
abode  at  Ephesus. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope. — After  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem  a.d.  69,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,the  oiiginal  source  of  missions  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Patriarch,  appears,  tor  a  time,  less  conspicuous 
m  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history  than 
Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his  Epistle, 
and  in  which  St.  John  found  a  dwelling-place  and 
a   tomb.       This    half- Greek,   half- Oriental    city, 
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"  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men"  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paid,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Praef.  in  Ephes.)  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its 
name  from  the  West :  in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favourite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypjho,  i.  vii.). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  History, ii.  42,  ed.Bohn). 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salv.  §42), 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously 
addressed  primai'ily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens  ; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  all  his 
teaching. 

Modern  criticism  has  indulged  in  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  three  Gospels ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Cerinthus ;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be 
boine  in  mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  direct- 
ing impulse  given  to  St.  John  was  that  by  which 
all  "prophecy  came  in  old  time,"  when  "holy 
men  of  God  spake,"  "  not  by  the  will  of  man," 
"  but  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
We  cannot  feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to 
analyse  the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  ^iews  of 
a  mind  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  chronicler,  or  the 
polemic,  or  the  catechist  may  have  been  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that 
his  motives  were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  "  the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable  ; "  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in 
its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson, 
while  pronouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external 
tradition  or  internal  grounds,  acknowledges  that 
some  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Those  who 
hold  the  theory  in  its  extreme  and  exclusive  form 
will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
St.  John  has  many  things  in  common  with  his 
predecessors ;  and  those  who  repudiate  the  theory 
entirely  will  find  it  hiud  to  account  for  his  omission, 
e.g.  of  such  an  event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which 
he  was  admitted  to  see,  and  which  would  have  been 
within  the  scope  (under  any  other  theory)  of  his 
Gospel.  Luthardt  concludes  most  judiciously  that, 
though  St.  .lohn  may  not  have  written  with  direct 
refei  ence  to  the  earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not 
write  without  any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liickc  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  of 
St.  John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthaidt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos ;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
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in  (liscoveriiii:,  and  ]ierhaps  exafcgerating,  references 
to  Docetism,  Ebioiiitism,  and  Sabianism  ;  yet,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  forth  as  tlie  principal 
design  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson: — 
"  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  book  itself;  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St.  John.  He  intended 
to  set  forth  the  faith  alone,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
written  passages  that  do  confute  those  erroneous 
tendencies." 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Luke,  came  into  the  hajids  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John 
was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
much as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew, 
he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant 
grace  through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him. 
And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  all  but  a  little 
of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles  was 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discourse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write 
at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  im- 
portant for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted 
by  the  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore 
from  tire  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the 
necessary  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he 
went  on  to  the  incarnation.    [See  above,  p.  1107.] 

4.  Contents  and  Integritij. — Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  close 
adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western 
writer  would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating 
some  one  leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supple- 
mentary chapter,  are  divisions  which  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  The  ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengel 
and  the  thoughtful  one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of 
attention.  But  none  is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as 
that  of  Lampe,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment : — 

A.  The  Prologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry, 
narrated  in  connexion  with  seven  journeys,  i.  19 
-xii.  50 : — 

1.  First  journey,  into  Judaea  and  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12, 

2.  Second  journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  fii-st 
year  of  His  ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  (The  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii.  21,  and 
in  the  jouraey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  jouraey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the 
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third  year  of  His  ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi. 
(His  glory  shown  bv  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  and  by  His  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the 
discourses  with  the  Jews,  His  disciples  and  His 
Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  jouraey,  six  months  befoie  His  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21. 
(Circumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, \'ii.  1-13:  five  signs  of  His  glory  shown  at 
Jerusalem,  vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
X.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
His  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany, 
xi.  1-54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences.) 

8.  Eighth  jouraey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  His  entiy  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory  there.) 

6.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  (Last- 
Supper,  discourse  to  His  disciples,  His  commen- 
datory prayer.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.  xix.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion. ) 

3.  His  Piesurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx. 
1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  .xx.  30-xxi. : — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
gelist by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history, 
xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  interpolations.  Luthardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  lengtli  the  objections  of  Paulus, 
Weisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  eh.  xxi.  viii. 
1-11,  v.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  1-26.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a  com- 
mentary than  to  a  brief  introduction.  But  as  the 
question  as  to  ch.  xxi.  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  statement  respect- 
ing it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  {Einleitumj,  p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness: — (1)  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Pfatf,  Semler,  Paulus,  Guriitt,  Bertholdt, 
Seytfarth,  Liicke,  De  Wette,  Schott ;  (2)  R.  Simon, 
Lampe,  Wetstein,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Beck,  Eich- 
hora,  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Handschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Scheifer.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twentv-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 
completely  answered  in  a  note  in  Guerike's  Einlei- 
tung,  310,  and  are  given  up  with  one  exception 
by  De  Wette.  Other  objections,  though  urged  by 
Liicke,  are  exceedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  g. 
that  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is 
unlike  the  manner  of  St.  John  ;  that  xx.  30,  31 
would  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  xxi.  by 
St.  John  if  he  had  written  both  chapters  ;  that  the 
nan-ative  descends  to  strangely  minute  circum- 
stances, &c. 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of 
ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised 
addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  lirst  published. 

There  is  an  early  tradition  recorded  bj  the  au- 
4  "C 
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thor  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  in  Athanasius, 
that  this  Gospel  was  written  many  years  before  the 
Apostle  peiinitted  its  general  circulation.  This 
fact — rather  improbable  in  itself — is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplementary  character  of  the 
latter  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Israel,  vii.  217),  less  sceptical  herein  than 
many  of  his  countrymen,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  20  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  having 
been  written  by  the  Apostle,  about  a.d.  80,  at  the 
request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more  advanced 
Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi.  was  a  later 
addition  by  his  own  hand. 

5.  Literature. — The  principal  Commentatoi-s  on 
St.  John  will  be  found  in  the  following  list : — 
(1)  Origen,  in  Op]},  ed.  1759,  iv.  1-460;  (2) 
Chrysostom,  in  0pp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  1-530;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joannem,  1630 ;  (4)  Augustine,  in 
0pp.  ed.  1690,  iii.,  part  2,  290-826;  (5)  Tbeo- 
phylact;  (6)  Euthymius  Zigabenus ;  (7)  Mal- 
donatus;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Calvin;  (10)  Grotius 
and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacri  ;  (11)  Cornelius  k 
I.apide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13)  Lampe,  Commen- 
turius  exegetico-'anali/ticus  in  Joannem,  1735; 
(14)  Bengel;  (15)  Whitby;  (16)  Liicke,  Com- 
mcntar  zum  Evang.  Joann.  1820;  (17)  01s- 
hauseu,  Biblischer  Commentar,  1834  ;  (18)  Bleyer, 
Kritisch-exeget.  Commentar;  (19)  De  Wette, 
Exeget.  ffandbuch  z.  N.  T. ;  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm. 
z.  Evang.  Johan.  ;  (21)  C.  E.  Luthai'dt,  das 
Johanneische  Evangelium  nach  seiner  Eigenthilm- 
lichkeit,  1853. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  reader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel  than 
those  which  wei-e  provided  for  him  by  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth  and 
Dean  Alford  to  the  intei-pretations  and  ex"plauations 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English  theolo- 
gians, and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German  critics. 
The  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine have  been  translated  into  English  in  the 
Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Paricer,  1848). 
English  translations  have  been  published  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  Olshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  of  Dwcou/'ses  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1857.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOHN,  THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
RAL OF.  Its  Authenticity. — The  external  evi- 
dence is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  6fj.o\oyuviJ,iva  [see  above,  p. 
362],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philipp. 
c.  vii.)  ;  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii. 
39);  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  18);  Origen  {apvd 
Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25)  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
lib.  ii.) ;  Tertullian  {Ado.  Prax.  c.  xv.)  ;  Cyprian 
{Ep.  xxviii.):  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity 
raised  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  gi-ounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  Lange  {Die  Schrift.  des  Johann. 
iibersetzt  unci  erklart,  vol.  iii.) ;  Cludius  (  Uran- 
sichten  des  Christenthums)  ;  Bretschneider  {Proha- 
hilia  de  Evang.  et  Epist.  Joan.  Ap.  indole  et  ori- 
gine)  ;  Zeller  (  Theologische  Jahrhucher  for  1845). 
The  objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  slight 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  the 
iutemal  ovidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 


from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to 
the  Gospel  is  overwhelming.  Macknight  {Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John)  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings  ema- 
nated from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author  was 
a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  again  of 
the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 
Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the  au- 
thorship is  established  both  by  the  internal  evidence 
and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart.  Unite 
them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  moral  ceiiainty. 
With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  Epistle  (for  an  Epistle  it  essentially  is,  though 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  the  epistolary 
foiTn)  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
understanding  (but  probably  not  coiTectly)  the  ex- 
pression "  It  is  the  last  time"  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  Lardner,  Whistou, 
Lampe,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dupin, 
Davidson,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  centmy. 
This  is  the  more  probable  date.  There  are  several 
indications  of  the  Epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from 
Ephesus.  Grotius  fixes  Patmos  as  the  place  at 
which  it  was  written — Macknight,  Judaea.  But  a 
late  date  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  perso-ns  addressed  are  certainly  not 
the  Pai'thians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one 
Greek  and  several  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
effect  resting  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cassiodonis,  and  Bede ;  and  it  is  defended  by  Estius. 
The  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  report.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John's 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetae 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Towusend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Barkey, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaizers  (Loefller,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichhorn,  Ham- 
lein)  :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears  to 
be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he  does  not 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united 
in  true  conmiunion  with  each  other,  and  with 
God  the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at 
once  begins  to  explain  the  natm-e  and  conditions  of 
communion  with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this 
point  into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  himself 
back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The 
Apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same 
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theme  at  iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  tlic  antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not  very  strong,  but  yet 
means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  i  the  first  Epistle  as  the  larger  {Strom,  lib.  ii.),  and 
G)  and  advocacy  (ii.  1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holi-  !  if  the  Adumbrationes  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testi- 
ness  (i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith  ,  mony  to  the  second  Epistle  {Adurnbr.  p.  1011,  ed. 
(iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  I  Potter).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
14,  iv.  7,  V.  1).  St.  John  is  designated  the  Apostle  '  doubts  as  Easehius  (apt.d  Euseb.  If.  E.  vi.  25).  Dio- 
of  Love,  and  rightly  ;  but  it  should  be  ever  remem-  nysius  (apiid  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
bered  that  his  "  Love  "  does  not  exclude  or  ignore,  Alexandria  {ajnicl  Socr.  H,  E.  i.  6)  attribute  them 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent  I  to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenaeus  (^Adv.  Haer.  i.  16). 
parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Paul's  "  Faith  that  |  Aurelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
worketh  by  Love,"  and  St.  James'  "  Works  that  j  a.D.  256,  as  St.  John's  WTiting  (Cyprian,   Op.  ii. 


are  the  fi'uit  of  Faith,"  and  St.  John's  "  Love 
which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience," 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind  described 
according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into 
which  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
ii.  23, "  but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the 
Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  "  For  there  are  three  that 
liear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  The 
question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.),  and  Home 
(introduction  to  H.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lond.  1834). 
It  would  appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four 
only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex 
Guelpherbytanus  of  the  seveuteenth  century,  the 
Codex  Ravi;mus,  a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year 
1514,  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Monfortii  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sa- 
hidic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  AiTnenian,  the  Arabic,  the 
Sclavonic,  nor  in  any  ancient  version  except  the 
Latin  ;  and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  ver- 
sion omit  it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek 
Father,  or- writer  prenous  to  the    14th  century. 


p.  120,  ed.  Oberthiir).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of 
them  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. A  homily,  wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  declares  them  uncanonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  verses 
which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8  are  to  be 
found  in  the  First  Epistle.  Either  then  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  First, 
or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  pass 
off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  the 
Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alteniative  had  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must 
from  style,  diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  whv  St.  John  designates  himself  as 


It  was  not  inserted  in  Erasmirs's  editions  of  the  j  vpeafivrepos  rather  than  airScrroXos  (Ep.  ii.   1, 


Greek  Testament,  published  in  1516  and  1519,  nor 
in  thatof  AWus,  1518;  nor  in  that  of  Gerbelius, 
1521;  nor  of  Cephalaeus,  1524;  nor  ofColinaeus, 
1534;  nor  in  Luther's  version  of  1546.  Against 
such  an  amount  of  external  testimony  no  internal 
evidence,  however  weighty,  could  be  of  avail.  For 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the  words 
in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by  Home)  Bp.  Horsley's 
Sermons  (i.  p.  193).  For  the  same  passage  inter- 
preted without  the  disputed  woi'ds,  see  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts  (Works,  v.  p.  528, 
Lond.  1779).  See  also  Emlyn's  Enquiry,  &c.,  Lond. 
1717.'  See  further,  Travis  (^Letters  to  Gibbon,  Lond. 
1785);  Porson  (Letters  to  Travis,  Lond.  1790); 
Bishop  Marsh  [Letters  to  Travis,  Lond.  1795)  ; 
Michaelis  (Intr.  to  New  Test.  iv.  p.  412,  Lond. 
1802)  ;  Griesbach  (Diatribe  a])pended  to  vol.  ii.  of 
Greek' Test.  Halae,  1806);  Butler  (Ilorae  Bi- 
blicae,  ii.  p.  245,  Lond.  1807) ;  Clarke  {Succession, 
&c.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807)  ;  Bishop  Burgess  (  Vin- 
dic'ition  of  1  John  v.  7,  Lond.  1822  and  1823; 
Adnotationes  Millii,  &c.,  1822 ;  Letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  St.  David's,  1825  ;  Two  letters  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to  which  may  be 
added  a  dissertation  in  the  Life  of  Bp.  Burgess,  p. 
398,  Lond.  1840.  [F.  M.] 

JOHN,    THE    SECOND   AND   THIRD 
EPISTLES   OF.      Their  Authenticity. —These 


Ep.  iii.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  wliich 
made  St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title 
(1  Pet.  V.  1),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi'ist " 
(Jam.  i.  1),  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bro- 
ther of  James"  (Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special 
object  in  declaring  himself  an  apostle.  Those  who 
belonged  to  the  origmal  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity 
imposed  upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifierence  whether  they  employed  the  name  of 
Apostle  like  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or 
adopted  an  appellation  which  they  shared  with 
others  like  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  ekXckt^  Kupla. 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jerome), 
nor  a  particular  Church  (Cassiodoms),  nor  the 
elect  Church  which  comes  together  on  Sundays 
(Michaelis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whis- 
ton),  noi-  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  An 
individual  woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sister 
and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name 
is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted. 
According  to  one  intei-pretation  she  is  "  the  Lady 
Electa,"  to  another,  "  the  elect  Kyiia,"  to  a  third, 
"  the  elect  Lady."  The  first  interpretation  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the  passage  above 
referred  to  in  the  Adumbrationes  be  his),  Wetstein, 


two  Epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of  I  Grotius,  Middleton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson, 
ai'TiAe7(5(Uei'a,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful  Car-pzov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Rosen- 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by  miiller,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Neander,  Davidson, 
some  other  John  (//.  E.  iii.  25).     The  evidence  of   The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the  English  version, 
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Mil,  Wall,  Wolf,  Le  Cleic,  LarJner,  Beza,  Eich- 
horn,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight.  For  the 
rendering  "  the  Lady  Electa"  to  be  right,  the  word 
Kvpia  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modem  Greek) 
the  word  iK\eKTy,  not  followed  it ;  and  further, 
the  last  verse  of  the  Epistle  in  which  her  sister  is 
also  spoken  of  as  eKA.e/cTrj  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  rendering  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  is  probably 
wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before  the  ad- 
jective eicAefCT^.  It  remains  that  the  rendering  of 
the  English  version  is  probably  right,  though  here 
too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  or  Caius. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caius 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with  Caius  of  Derbe 
(Acts  XX.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi. 
23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Thessaloniea,  or  with  Caius 
Bi'-.hop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of 
.St.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and 
distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Ba- 
silides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue  kind- 
ness displayed  by  her  towards  the  preachers  of  the 
false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  salutation, 
the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  coiTespondent  the 
great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
Love  is  the  abhon-ence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because 
the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  I'ight  faith,  is 
destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  Love,  and 
therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  St. 
John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "  deceiver"  whom 
he  designates  as  "anti-Christ."  Love  is  with  him 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  but  Love  can  spring 
only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  de- 
stroys Love  and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore  says 
he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bi-ing  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  j'our  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed 
is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds"  (Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  pui-pose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Chris- 
tians canied  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their 
introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the  object  of 
the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles without  money  and  without  price  (Ep.  iii.  7). 
St.  John  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  place  {iypa\\/a,  ver.  9,  not  "  scrip- 
sissem,"  Vulg.)  ;  but  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diotrejihes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary 
hrethi'en,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now  commends 
them  to  the  care  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  that 
Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Ju- 
daizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assisti\nce  to  men 
who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching 
solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver. 
12)  was  a  tolerant  piesbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of 
commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Dio- 
trephes, or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  strangers  who 
bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  deteniiiue. 
The  latter  supposition  is  the  moie  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Epistles  were 
written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They   both  apply  to  individual    cases  of  conduct 
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the  principles  which  had   been  laid  down  in  their 
fulness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Cathohc  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles.  It  became  attached 
to  them,  although  addi'essed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  chissed  by 
themselves,  and  so  flir  as  doctrine  went,  were  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle.    [F.  W.] 

JOI'ADA  (y^r  :  'IwSoe,  'lo-oSa;  Alex,  'looi- 
aSd  ,  Joiadfi),  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib, 
but  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Xeheniiah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Xeh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  his  sons  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son  Jonathan, 
or  Johauan  (Xeh.  xii.  11,  22).  Josephus  calls  this 
Jehoiada,  Judxs.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOI'AKIM  (D''ip'''T' :  'l&)a«i>  :  JoacAni),  a  high- 
priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshua  who  was  joint 
leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  fii'st  return  from 
Babylon.  His  son  and  successor  was  Eliashiu 
(Neh.  xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-26  is  preserved  a  cata- 
logue of  the  heads  of  the  various  families  of  priests 
and  Levites  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  contracted  fonn  of  Jehoiakoi. 

JOI'ARIB  {-yrV:  'Iwapl/x,  'lccapi$;  Alex. 
'Iwapelfj, :  Joarib).  1.  A  layman  who  returaed 
fiom  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

2.  The  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests, 
elsewhere  allied  in  full  Jehoiarib.  His  descendants 
after  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
also  in  xi.  10  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  A  Shilonite — i.  e.  probably  a  descendant  of 
Shelah  the  son  of  Judah — named  in  the  genealogy 
of  Maaseiah,  the  then  head  of  the  family  (Xeh.  xi.  5). 

JOK'DEAM  (Dy*|i?^:  'ApLKd/i;  -Alex.  'Uk- 
Sadjj.;  Jacadaam),  a  city  of  Judith,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  XV.  56),  named  in  the  same  group  with 
Maon,  Carme],  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently 
to  be  looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are 
situated.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with, 
nor  was  it  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.     [G.] 

JO'KIM  (Q^ip'V :  "IwaKifi  ;  Alex.  "looaKei/u.  : 
qui  stare  fecit  solein),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
(the  third  according  to  Burrington)  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on 
the  verse.  The  latter  translates,  "  and  the  prophets 
and  scribes  who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua." 
The  leading  which  they  had  was  evidently  D^p' 
which  some  Rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua, 
and  at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  Jerome  (juotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
Jokim  was  fllimelech  the  husband  of  Xaomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  {Qitaest.  Heh.  in  Paral.). 

JOK'MEAM  (Dypp'' :  f)  'UKfiadv:  Jcc7naam\ 
a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Ephiaim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
unfortunately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi.),  but  in  the 
parallel  list  of  I.evitical  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  KiiiZAiM 
occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver.  22).  The 
situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain  extent  indi- 
cated in  1  K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  named  with  places 
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which  \vu  know  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  valh'y 
;it  the  extreme  cast  boundary  of  the  tribe.  (Hei-e 
the  A.  V.  has,  ])robably  by  a  printer's  error, 
JoKNEAM.)  This  position  is  farther  supported  by 
that  of  the  other  Levitic<\l  cities  of  this  tribe — 
Slieoliem  in  the-  north,  Bethhoron  in  the  south,  and 
(iezer  in  the  extreme  west,  leaving  Jokmeam  to  fcike 
the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (see,  however,  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  115  note).  With 
1  egard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim — which  is  not 
found  agiun — for  Jokmeam,  we  would  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  similarity  in  appearance 
of  the  two  names,  □yOp''  and  D''V2p.  [_G^ 

JOK'NEAM  (Dyjp^  :  'UKjxiv,  v  Madv;  Afex. 
'UKovdfx,  'UKvdix,  ^'Ekw/x:  Jachanm,  Jeconam, 
Jeciiam),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.xxi. 
.■'.4),  but  entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  (comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtleas^the  same 
place  as  that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe — "  the 
torrent  which  faces  Jokneam  "  (xix.  11  ),and  as  the 
Canaauite  town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua — 
"  Jokneam  of  Carmel "  (xii.  22).  The  require- 
ments of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the 
modern  site  Tdl  Kaiiaon,  an  eminence  which  stands 
just  below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel,  with 
the  Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  {B.  R.  iii.  115  note)  that  the 
modern  name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the 
ancient:  the  Cyamox  of  Jud.  vii.  3  being  a  step 
in  the  pedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde,  i.  3'U, 
;uid  Memoir,  326.)  Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
of  1  K.  iv.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  by  either 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  LXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  have  the  reading  Jokmeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  quite  corrupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmeam.  [G.] 

JOK'SHAN(|Ci'P^:  'If C"" ;  'l^^dv:  Jecsan), 
a  sou  of  Abraham  ^ind  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3; 
1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
While  the  settlements  of  his  two  sons  are  presump- 
tively placed  on  the  bordei-s  of  Palestine,  those  of 
Jokshan  are  not  known.  The  Keturahites  cei'tainly 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the 
Arabian,  to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  rea- 
sons for  supposing  this  especially  in  the  case  of 
Jokshan  are  mentioned  in  Art.  Dedax.  If  those 
reasons  be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan 
returned  westwards  to  the  trans-Jordanic  country, 
where  are  i)laced  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements ;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 
the  whole  of  the  country  inten^ening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the 
case  of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to  con- 
found with  Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation. 
They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Ydkish,  who 
is  Yokshan,"  as  having  been  formerly  spoken  near 
'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia,  Yakoot's 
Moajam,  cited  in  the  Zcitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Mor- 
genl.  Geshellschaft,  viii.  600-1,  x.  30-1);  but  that 
Midianites  penetrated  so  flir  into  the  peninsula  we  hold 
to  be  highly  improbable  [see  Arabia].    [E.  S.  P.] 
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«  It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  historical  questions,  the 
Kabbins  are  singularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaj-ing 


JOK'TAN  (}t2p\  "small,"  Ces.:  'Ukt6.v: 
Jcctan),  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25  ;  1  ■  Chr.  i. 
19)  ;  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs.  His 
sons  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Htizannaveth,  Jerah, 
Hadoram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Havilah,  and  Jobab  ;  piogenitors  of  tribes 
peopling  southei-n  Arab'a,  many  of  whom  are  clearly 
identified  with  historical  tribes,  and  the  rest  probably 
identified  in  the  same  maimer.  The  first-named 
identifications  are  too  well  proved  to  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  accordingly  scholars  are  agreed  in  plac- 
ing the  settlements  of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  The  original  limits  are  stated  in  the 
Bible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  E;ist"  (Gen.  x. 
30).  The  position  of  llesha,  which  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary,  is  still  un- 
certain [Mesha]  ;  but  Sephar  is  well  established 
as  being  the  same  as  Zatari,  the  sea-port  town  on 
the  east  of  the  modern  Yemen,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  gi-eat  Indian  and  African 
trade  [Sephar  ;  Arabia].  Besides  the  genealo- 
gies in  Gen.  x.,  we  have  no  record  of  Joktan  himself 
in  the  Bible ;  but  there  are  mentions  of  the  peoples 
sprung  from  him,  which  must  guide  all  researches 
into  tlie  history  of  the  race.  The  subject  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  history  of  Joktan  himself, 
jnd  that  of  his  sons  and  their  descendmits. 

The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  were  called  Kahtan,  who,  say 
the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some 
European  critics  have  objected  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name,  and 
that  the  identification  of  Kahtan  with  Joktan  is 
evidently  a  Jewish  tradition  adopted  by  Mohammad 
or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin de  Perce\al 
commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
{Essai,  i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  "  Le 
nom  de  Cahtan,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes] ,  est  le  nom 
de  Yectan,  legerement  altere  en  passant  d'une  langue 
etrangere  dans  la  langue  arabe."  In  reply  to  these 
objectors,  we  may  state : — 

1.  The  li'abbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktan 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.i.  6,  §4),  and  the 
supposition  of  a  Jev/ish  influence  in  the  Arab  tra- 
ditions respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable.''  In 
the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is  an 
absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad's  adopting  tradi- 
tions which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishmael  many 
tribes  of  Arabia:  the  influence  here  suspected  may 
rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion,  put 
forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by  the 
great  majority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their  his- 
torians, that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ishmael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-Mo- 
hammadan  cannot  be  proved  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates 
before  the  Prophet's  time ;  for  then  oral  tradition 
alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  inscriptions 
of  the  Himyerites,  which  me  too  few,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of  much 
weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn.  hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows  : — "  Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tdn  son  of  'A'bir,"   /.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  geue- 


a  deficiency  of  the  critical  faculty  that  is  character- 
istic of  Shemitic  races. 
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i-ality  of  the  Arabs.  "  El-Beladhiiee  says,  People 
difl'er  respecting  Kalitan  ;  some  say  he  is  the  same 
as  Yuktan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtdn 
the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their  pro- 
phet Hood  with  Eber,  whom  they  aill  'A'bir]  ;  and 
some  say,  son  of  Es-Semeyfa',"  or  as  is  said  in  one 
place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  "  EI-Hemeysa', 
the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Nabit,  i.  e.  Nebaioth],  the  son  of 
Ismii'eel,"  i.  e.  Ishmael.  He  then  proceeds,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  former  passage,  "  Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed- 
Deenawaree  says.  He  is  Kahtdn  the  son  of  'A'bir  ;* 
and  was  named  KahtEln  only  because  of  his  suffering 
from  drought"  [which  is  termed  in  Arabic  Kaht]. 
{Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn  ;  account  of  the  sons  of  Shem.) 
Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs  there 
are  numerous  instances.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  "  Saul  "  (>"IXti*)  -was  changed  by  the 

Arabs  to  "Talootu"   {Cj^\1s\   because    of  his 

tallncss,  from  \^  (talluess),  or  Vjjj  (he  was 
tall) ;  although  the  latter  name,  being  imperfectly 
declinable,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Arabic  (which 
several  Arabian  writers  assert  it  to  be)j  but  as  a 
variation  oi  a.  foreign  name.  (See  the  remarks  on 
this  name,  as  occurring  in  the  Kur-dn,  ch.  ii.  248, 
in  the  Expositions  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and  El- 
Beydawee.)  We  thus  obtain  a  reason  for  the  change 
of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  whereas 
the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not  readily  to 
be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term  "  arabi- 
cized "  to  be  loosely  employed  in  this  instance. 

4.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons'  colonisation  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom,  which 
there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in 
its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical 
antiquity,  was  ;is  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exa- 
mined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonised  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Ara- 
bia Felix,"  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a  very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  north-west,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards,  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  man'iage 
of  a  daughter  of  Jurhum  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called  a  "  son"  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  ob- 
serve that  "  son  "  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signifying  "  descendant "  (cf.  Chronology,  in 
Hebrew  generations),  and  tliat  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  imporfcmt  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites) and  the  establishment  of  the  comparatively- 
modern  Himyerite  kingdom  ;  fiom  this  latter  date, 
stated  by  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  63,  at  B.C.  cir.  100,  the 


^  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  first  mention  the 
Himyerites  in  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  towards 
the  close  of  the  1st  century  n.c,  although  Ilimyer 
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succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently  preserved 
to  us.i>  At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  long  held 
the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kaabeh,  or  temple, 
and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of  Mekkeh, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  seqq. ;  and  Caussin. 
Essai,\.  194).  But  it  was  at  Seba,tlie  Biblical  Sheba, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  attained  its  gi-eatness. 
In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  San"a 
(Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and  Hadramawt  (Hazarma- 
veth),  all  closely  neighbouring,  foimed  together  the 
principal  known  settlements  of  the  Joktanites.  Here 
arose  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  followed  in  later  times 
by  that  of  Himyer.  The  dominant  tribe  from  remote 
ages  seems  to  have  beeu  that  of  Seba  (or  Sheba, 
the  Sabaoi  of  the  Greeks)  :  while  the  family  of 
Himyer  {Jlomeritae)  held  the  first  place  in  the 
tiibe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyer  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  merely  a  late  phasis  of  the  old 
Sheba,  dafting,  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only 
shortly  before  our  era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophir,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a  careful  investigation ;  as  well  as  the  obscure 
relations  of  a  connexion  with  Chaldaea  and  As- 
syi'ia,  found  in  Berosus  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a  con- 
nexion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion, 
&c.,  betw'een  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An 
equally  interesting  and  moie  tangible  subject,  is 
the  apparently-proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races 
along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by 
Joktanites,  involving  intermarriages  between  these 
peoples,  and  explaining  the  Cyelope;m  masonry  of 
the  so-called  Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  mark 
of  a  Shemite's  hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
Joktanites  and  their  sea-faring  propensities  (both 
qualities  not  usually  found  in  Shemites),  and  the 
Cushitic  elements  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the 
"  Himj'eritic"  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadi-amiiwt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a  position  of  independence  and  a 
direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kahtdn  (Caussin,  i.  135-6). 
Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northw^ards,  to  Heereh, 
in  El-'Irak,  and  to  Ghassdn,  near  Damascus.  The 
emigration  of  these  and  other  tribes  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  tlie  rupture  of  a  great  dyke  (the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim),  above  the  metropolis  of  Seba; 
a  catastrophe  that  appears,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devastated  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the  city 
Ma-rib  or  SebJi.  This  event  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere  ;  but  when  we 
should  place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an 
open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mes'oodee 
and  other  authorities,  edited  by  Schultens  ;  Caus- 
sin, i.  84,  seqq.;  and  Arabia.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  native 
traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  ai'e  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been  fully 
stated  in  Art.  Arabia  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
feri-ed  for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language.  Theie 
are  some  existing  places  named  after  Joktan  and 


himself  lived  Iohr  before ;  agreeing  with  our  belief 
that  his  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
ment of  tlic  so-called  kingdom.     See  Caussin,  /.  c. 
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K;ihtaii  (El-ldropsee,  Ed.  Jaubert ;  Niebuhr,  Descr. 
2:58  '^)  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground  for 
attjiching  to  them  any  special  importance,  or  foi- 
supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient  when  we  re- 
member that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktan.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JOK'THEEL   ('Pxrip^).        1.  ('laxapgTjA  ; 

Alex.  'Iex9a7i\ :  Jecthel),  a  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  ne.xt  to  Lachish 
— probably  Um-Lakis,  on  the  road  between  Beit- 
gibrin  and  Gaza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  discovered. 

2.  {'UdoT}\-,  A]ii\. 'UKdoriX  :  Jectehel):  "God- 
sulxlued,"  the  title  given  by  Amaziah  to  the  cliU 
(V^DH,  A.  Y.  Selah)  — the  stronghold  of  the 
Edomites — after  he  had  captured  it  from  them 
(2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2  Chr. 
xsv.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomite  army  with 
a  great  slaughter  in  the  "Valley  of  Salt" — the 
valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziah  took  those 
who  were  not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them 
headlong  over  it.  This  clift'is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  ireTpa)  to  be  "a  city  of  Edom,  also 
called  by  the  Assyrians  Rekem,"  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  Onomasticon, 
'ViKifj.,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  S.  ^  P. 
94  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continued  "  unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  coctemporaiy 
with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  agaiu  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  centui-y  after- 
wards (2  Chr".  xxviii.  17).  [G.] 

JO'XA  QXaiva :  Jonci),  the  father  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (John  i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as 
Simon  Barjona  in  JIatt.  xvi.  17.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas,  though  the 
Greek  is  'loiavv7)s,  and  the  Vulg.  Jolumncs  through- 
out. The  name  in  either  fonii  would  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

JON'ADAB.     1.  (3n:r,  and  once   nnilH^, 

i.e.  Jehonadab :  'Icoj/aSajS  :  Joimdah),  son  of  Shimeah 
and  nephew  of  David.  He  is  described  as  "  very 
subtil"  (ffo(phi  <T(p65pa;  the  word  is  that  usually 
translated  "  wise,"  sis  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
xiii.  3).  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  cha- 
racters who,  in  the  midst  of  gi-eat  or  royal  families, 
pride  themselves,  and  aie  renowned,  for  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  circle  in 
which  they  move.  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sara.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived  from  the  prince's 
altered  appearance  that  there  was  some  unknown 
grief — "  Why  wt  thou,  the  king's  son,  so  lean  ?" — 
and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
gerated report  reached  David  that  all  the  princes 
were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with  the  king,  and  was 
able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32,  33). 

2.  Jer.  XXXV.  6,  8,  10,  14, 16, 18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the  short 
Heb.  form  of  the  name.  [Jehonadab.]  [A.P.S.] 
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JO'NAH  (nJV  ;  'Iwvas,  LXX.  and  Matt.  xii. 
39),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose  name,  con- 
founded with  riDX,  used  by  the  widow  of  Zare- 

pheth,  1  K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an  old  tra- 
dition, recorded  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was  her  son, 
and  that  Amittai  Wfs  a  prophet  himself).  We 
further  learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  2.5,  he  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,  a  town  of  lower  Gahlee,  in  Zebulun.  This 
verse  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  time  at  which 
Jonah  lived.  It  was  plainly  after  the  reign  of  Jehu, 
'when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  began;  and 
it  may  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (llosenm., 
Bp.  Lloyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake)  :  Hengsten- 
berg  would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and 
indeed  adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the 
canon  for  the  chronology.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at 
this  time  is  supposed  (Ussher  and  others)  to  have 
been  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layard  {Nin.  and  Bah. 
624)  at  B.C.  750  ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adrammelech 
II.,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Drake. 
Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  862. 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  well 
known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  as  to  have  been  set  down  by 
many  German  critics^  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (Rosenm.)  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  during,  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(S.  Shai-pe),  or  even  later.  The  supposed  impro- 
babilities ai'e  accomited  for  by  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  e.  g.  as  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful  orna- 
ments to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  para- 
bolical and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and  design. 
A  list  of  the  cntics  who  have  advanced  these 
several  opinions  may  be  seen  in  Davidson's  Intro- 
duction, p.  956.  Kosenmiiller  {Froleg.  in  Jonam) 
refutes  them  in  detail ;  and  then  propounds  his  own, 
which  is  equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins 
with  proposing  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the 
histor)-,  but  ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still 
greater  difficulties.  "  The  fable  of  Hercules,"  he 
says,  "  devoured  and  then  restored  by  a  sea-monster, 
was  the  foundation  on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet 
built  up  the  story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it.',' 
We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  itsel  f ;  by  the  histo- 
rical allusions  in  Tob.  xiv.  4-6,  15,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  1 0,  §2  ;  by  the  accordance  with  other  autho- 
rities of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  by 
the  thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scriptm-e  as  doubt  these  ("  Quod  aut 
omnia  divina  miracula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  hoc 
cur  non  credetur  causa  multa  sit,"  Aug.  Ep.  cii.  in 
quctest.  6  de  Jona,  ii.  284 ;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Com- 
ment, in  Jonam,  iii.  367-389)  ;  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  prophet's  mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems 
(from  1  in  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  sent 


°  Niebuhr  also  {Descr.  249)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kahtan,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  of 


the  prophet  Hood,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Kahtin. 
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to  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  revival 
in  Israel  ;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
employed  by  God  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulsive- 
ness ;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his 
name  (H^V,  "  a  dove"),  out  of  timidity  and  love 
for  his  country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which 
he  felt  sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a 
hostile  city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to 
Tarshish,  either  Tartessus  in  Spain  (Bochart,  Tit- 
comb,  Hengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  a  port  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
first  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 
by  a  large  fish  (?nil  3"1)  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights.  We  need  not  multiply 
miracles  by  supposing  a  great  fish  to  have  been 
created  for  the  occasion,  for  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii. 
pp.  752-754)  has  shown  that  there  is  a  sort  of  shark 
which  devours  a  man  entire,  as  this -did  Jonah  while 
cast  into  the  water  (August.  Ep.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  king,  "  believing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation " 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babi/lon),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deliverance  (Deau  Jackson  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  is.  c.  42),  ordered  a  general  fast,  and 
averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the  prophet, 
not  from  personal  but  national  feelings,  grudged  the 
mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore 
taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of  the  "  gourd," 
whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known  fact  to  natu- 
ralists, Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  123,  124)  brought  the 
truth  at  once  home  to  hun,  that  he  was  sent  to 
testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would  afterwards 
testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  sal- 
vation, and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  par- 
takers of  it;  This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas "  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
generation  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  His  Apostles.  (Luke  .\i.  29,  30, 
32 ;  Jackson's  Comin.  on  the  Creed,  is.  c.  42.) 

But  the  resuiTection  of  Christ  it'^elf  was  also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is 
made  certain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)  Titcomb 
{Bible  Studies,  p.  237,  n.)  sees  a  con-espondeuce 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Hosea  vi.  2.  Besides  which, 
the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in  the 
belly  of  the  fisft  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
the  intimation  of  a  resurrection  and  of  immortality. 

We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mis- 
sion of  Jonah  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine 
economy ;  and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the 
history's  being  placed  in  the  prophetic  canon.  It 
was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a  con- 
cealed prophecy.  Hence,  too,  only  so  much  of  the 
proph^'s  personal  history  is  told  us  as  suffices  for 
setting  forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended,  which 
accounts  for  its  fragmentary  aspect.  Exclude  the 
symbolical  meaning,  and  you  have  no  adequate 
reason  to  give  of  this  history :  admit  it,  and  you 
have  images  hei-e  of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     (Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  275.) 

For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Nineveh,see  Nin'EVEH. 

The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-plac^e  of  Jonah 
to  be  Gath-hepher :  the  modern  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.  See  the  account 
of  the  excavations  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babi/lon, 
pp.  596,  697.  And  consult  Drake's  Notes  on  Jonah 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1853). 
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See  Leusden's  Jonas  Illustratm,  Traje'cti  ad  Rhen. 
1692;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.;  Ex- 
position upon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by  Abp.  Abbott 
(reprinted).  London,  1845 ;  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake, 
Cambridge,  1853:  Ewald ;  Umbreit;  Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets.  [H.  B.] 

JO'NAN  ('iti^vdv:  Jona),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  7th  generation  after  David, 
i.e.  about  the  time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30). 
The  name  is  probably  only  another  fomi  of  Johanan, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,  Joseph,  Juda,  Snneon,  Levi, 
Matthat,  is  singularly  like  that  in  vers.  26,  27,  Jo- 
anna, Judah,  Joseph,  Semei — Mattathias.   [A.C.H.] 

JO'NAS.  1.  {'Icouds ;  Alex.  '^ovSds  :  Elionas). 
This  name  occupies  the  same  position  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr. 
X.  23.  Perhaps  the  coiTuption  originated  in  read- 
ing ^3''y''7N  for  Ity  vN,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  1  Esd.  ix.  32  (comp.  Ezr.  x.  31).  The 
former  would  have  caught  the  compiler's  eye  from 
Ezr.  X.  22,  and  the  oiginal  form  Elionas,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could  easily  have  become 
Jonas. 

2.  {'laivas,  Jonas.)  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esd. 
i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,8;  Watt.  xii.  39,  40,  41, 
xvi.  4). 

3.  {'Iwduvrjs :  Johannes),  John  .\xi.  15-17. 
[JONA.] 

JON'ATHAN  (|n:in^.,  i.e.  Jehonathan,  and 
|n3V;  the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alternately: 
'iwvdday,  Jos.  'Iccvddrjs  :  /onaiAcm),  the  eldest  son 
of  king  Saul.  The  name  ("the  gift  of  Jehovah," 
corresponding  to  Theodonis  in  Greek)  seems  to  have 
been  common  at  that  period  }  possibly  from  the 
example  of  Saul's  son  (see  Jonathan,  the  nephew 
of  Da\id,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  Jo- 
nathan, the  son  of  Shage,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet). 

He  first  appears  some  time  after  his  father's  ac- 
cession (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother 
Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least 
30,  when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own 
famil}'  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at 
Jlichmash  was  a  proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the 
peculiar  martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled 
— archery  and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow 
was  to  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father:  "  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back"  (2  Sam.  i.  22). 
It  was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us,  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  David's  court.  But  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  cleaj-ly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
liis  father.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears 
ho  is  Saul's  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
present  at  his  father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  places  afterwards  called 
the  captaincies  of  "  the  host  "  and  "  of  the  guard  ;" 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  afterwards)  < 
"the  friend"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  25;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son.     Jona- 
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than  can  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition  (1  Sum . 
xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul's  vow  is 
confirmed,  and  its  tragic  etl'ect  deepeaefl,  by  his  feel- 
ing for  his  son,  "  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son  " 
(ib.  xiv.  39).  "  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done  " 
(ib.  xiv.  43).  Jonathan  camiot  beai'  to  believe  his 
father's  enmity  to  David,  "  my  fathei'  will  do 
nothing  gi'eat  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it  to 
me :  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx.  2).  To  him, 
if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
amenable — "  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
than" (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  Their  mutual  attection 
was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  sacrificed 
the  son:  once  in  consequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.) ;  the  second  time,  more  deliberately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight :  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momenfairy  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
history.  Were  the  phrases  "  son  of  a  perverse 
rebellious  woman,"  — "  shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness  "  (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic 
invectives  ?  or  was  there  something  in  the  stoiy  of 
Ahinoam  or  Kizpah  which  we  do  not  know  ?  "  In 
fierce  anger  "  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  (ib. 
34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death  they  were 
not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i.  23  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 
His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 
1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines;  commonly 
called,  from  its  locality,  "  the  war  of  Michmash," 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were 
called  for  a  similar  re;ison  "the  war  of  Decelea " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  LXX.)  In  the  previous  war 
with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no 
mention  of  him  ;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  with- 
out explanation,  in  xiii.  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  nanative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  great  impoilance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  aimy 
was  formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it. 
In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gesler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,"  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tvninnv  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Saul.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  arms,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  000  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
and  <if  their  native  tribe  especially,  they  wept  aloud 
{eK\aiou,  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former 
act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.    On  the  former  occa- 
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»  (A.V.  "Garrison")  rbi/  Nao-t/3,  LXX.;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  3,  4.     See  Ewald,  ii.  476. 

''  We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
e7Tej3Aei//av  Kara  TrpoVcoTToi'  'lau'ddav,  Koi.  eTraTo^ev  avToi/s 
.  .  »  ,  ev  ^6\i(rt  Kai.  €v  TrerpojSoAot?  Kal  ev  K6\\a^L  tov 
TreSi'ou,  for  "  they  fell  before  Jonathan  ....  within 
as  it  were  a  half  acre  of  sjround,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
might  plough."     The  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  ne- 


sion  Saul  had  been  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.     Saul  "  blew  the 
trumpet;"  Saul   had  "smitten  the   officer  of  the 
Philistines"  (xiii.  3,  4).     But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  wa.s  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.     "  The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by  him 
{yiveTui   r)   T]jJ.ipa,    T.XX. ;    1    Sam.   xiv.    1)    ap- 
proached ;  and  without  communicating  his  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armour- 
bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1).     His 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an- 
cient and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Israelite  warrior. 
"  Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  ganison  of 
these  uncircumcised  ;  it  may  "oe  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few."     The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two 
young  men :  already  like  to  that  which  afterwards 
sprang  tip  between  Jonathan  and  David.     "  Do  all 
that  is  in  thine  heart ;  . .  .  behold,  /  am  with  thee  ; 
as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX. ;   1  Sam.  xiv.  7)." 
After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the  more,  pro-. 
bably,  from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the  high-priest 
or  any  prophet  before  his    departure),    Jonathan 
proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy.     If  the  garrison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them, 
they  would  remain  in  the  valley :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  they  were 
to  accept  it.     The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  aise. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  two  waiTiors  from  be- 
hind the  rocks  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  as  a 
furtive  apparition  of  "  the  Hebrews  coming  forth 
out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid.  themselves  ;" 
and  they  were  welcomed  with  a  scoffing  invitation 
(such  as  the  Jebusites  afterwards  offered  to  David), 
"  Come  up,  and  we  will  show  you  a  thing  "  (xiv. 
4-12).     Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.   Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  "  strong  as  a  lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle  "  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.   When  he  came  directly 
in  view  of  them,  with  his  armourbearer  behind  him, 
they  both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr. 
xii.  2)  discharged  a  flight  of  aiTOWs,  stones,  and 
pebbles, ''  from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  sfings, 
with  such  efl'ect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Arms,  p.  Ilia].     A  panic  seized  the  garrison, 
thence   spread   to   the   camp,  and   thence   to   the 
surrounding  hordes  of  marauders ;   an  earthquake 
combined   with    the   terror   of  the   moment ;    the 
confusion  increased ;    the   Israelites  who  had  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last  3 
days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny:  the  Israelites  who  lay 
hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which 
the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subtenanean  dwellings.     Saul  and  his  little 
band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat 
from  the  heights  of  Gibeah — he  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the  fugitives, 
over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down'  the 

cessary  to   produce  this   reading   of  the  LXX.,   is 

given  by  Kennicott  [Dissert,  on  1  Chron.  xi.  p.  453). 
Ewald  (ii.  480)  makes  this  last  to  be,  "Jonathan 
and  his  friend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing, 
and  resisting  the  sharp  ploughshares." 

<=  In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  reads  "Bamoth"  for 
"  Beth-aven,"  and  omits  "  .\jalon." 
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pass  of  Beth-horou  to  Ajaloii  (xiv.  15-31).  [Gi- 
liEAH,  p.  691a.]  The  father  and  son  had  not  met  on 
that  day:  Saul  only  conjectured  his  son's  absence 
from  not  finding  him  when  he  numbered  the  people. 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse  {xiv. 
24)  wliich  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before 
the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness  (Hebrew, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently 
had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  wea- 
pon, and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
an  they  passed  through  the  forest.  The  pursuers 
in  general  were  restrained  even  fi'om  this  slight 
indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse ;  but  the 
moment  that  the  day,  with  its  enforced  fast,  was 
over,  they  llew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset  during 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  cattle ;  and 
devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal  neglect  of  the  law 
which  forbade  the  dismemberaient  of  the  fresh  car- 
cases with  the  blood.  This  violation  of  the  law 
Saul  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  both  as  a  rude 
table  and  as  an  altar  ;  the  first  altar  that  was  raised 
under  the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
after  this  wiLl  revel  was  over  that  he  proposed  that 
the  pursuit  should  be  continued  till  dawn ;  and 
then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of  the  high- 
priest  indicated  that  something  had  occurred  to  in- 
tercept the  Divine  favour,  the  lot  was  tried,  and 
Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jephthah's 
dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated  ;  but 
the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that 
great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved"*  (xiv.  24-46). 
2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over 
the  champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  fii-st  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  aftenvards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ;  and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modern  works  of 
fiction.  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul " — "  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderfiil,  passing 
the  love  of  women"  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i. 
26).  Each  found  in  each  the  aftection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family:  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed:  "Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
The  friendship  was  conrinned,  afler  the  manner  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated.  The 
first  w;is  immediately  on  their  first  acquaintance. 
Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  liis  royal  mantle, 
his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii.  4). 
His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  the 
insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  inter- 
ceded for  his  life,  <it  first  with  success  (1  Sam.  xix. 
1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and  David  fled. 
It  was  in  a  secret  inters-iew  during  this  flight,  by 
the  stone  of  Ezel,  that  the  second  covenant  was 
made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a  •  still  more 
binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual  posterity — 
Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this  portion  of 
the  compact,  as  almost  to  suggest  the  belief  of  a 


<*  Josephus   {Ant.  vi.  6,  ^5)   puts  into  Jonathan's 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  after  the 
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slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's  future  con- 
duct in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the  liveliest 
colours — his  little  artifices — his  love  for  both  his 
father  and  his  friend — his  bitter  disappointment  at 
his  father's  unmanageable  fury — his  familiar  sport 
of  archery.  With  passionate  embraces  and  tears 
the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet  only  once  more 
(1  Sam.  XX.).  That  one  more  meeting  was  far 
away  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit 
of  David.  Jonathan's  alann  for  his  friend's  life  is 
now  changed  into  a  confidence  that  he  will  escape : 
"  He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God."  Finally,  and 
for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
then  parted  for  ever  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  [Saul.]  His  ashes 
were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  1.3),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  David, 
in  which  he,  as  the  friend,  naturally  occupies  the 
chief  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  23,  25,  26),  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the 
archers  of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
gi-eat  archer,  Jonathan :  "  He  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow"  (2  Sam.  i. 
17,  18). 

He  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably given  his  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  after- 
wards changed  for  Mephibosheth  (comp.  1  Chr.  viii. 
34,  ix.  40).  [Mephibosheth.]  Through  him  the 
hue  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practised  amongst 
them.    [Saul.] 

2.  (|nyin^).  Son  ofShimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab, 
and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  7  j. 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he  engaged  in 
a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  Gath, 
who  was  remarkable  for  an  additional  finger  and  toe 
on  each  hand  and  foot  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may 
identify  the  .Jonathan  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  the 
Jonathan  of  this  passage,  where  the  word  translated 
"  uncle  "  may  be  "  nephew,"  he  was  (like  his  brother 
Jonadab)  "  wise" — and  as  such,  was  David's  coun- 
sellor and  secretary.  Jerome(Quaest.  Heb.  on  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12)  conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, thus  making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.     But  this  is  not  probable. 

3.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest.  He  is 
the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom  we  hear  any- 
thing. He  appears  on  two  occasions.  1.  On  the 
day  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom,  having  first 
accompanied  his  father  Abiathar  as  far  as  Olivet 
(2  Sam.  XV.  oG),  he  returned  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  there,  with  Ahimaaz  the  son  of 
Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry  back  the 
news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  (xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration,  he  sud- 
denly broke  in  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonijah,  to 
mmounce  the  success  of  the  rival  prince  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).     It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonijah's  ex- 


poses  that   a   suhstitute   was    killed    in    his   place. 
There  is  no  trace  of  either  of  these  in  the  sacred 


manner  of  a  Greek  or  Koman.     Ewald  (ii.  483)  sup-     narrative 
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prtssion  ("  Thou  art  ;i  valiant  man,  anil  biingcst 
good  tidings  "),  that  he  had  followed  the  policy  of 
his  father  Abiathar  in  Adonijah's  support. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
ap)  ears  as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  (1  Chr.  xi.  34  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's  heroes 
(gibborim).  The  LXX.  makes  his  father's  name 
Sola  (2(uA.a),  and  applies  the  epithet  "Aravite" 
(^fi'Apapi)  to  Jonathan  himself.  "Harar"  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  place ;  but  it  is  a  poetical 
word  for  "  Har "  (mountain),  and,  as  such,  may 
possibly  signify  in  this  passage  "  the  mountameer." 
Another  officer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned  with  Jo- 
nathan, as  bearing  the  same  designation  (1  Chr. 
xi.  35).  [A,  P.  S.] 

5.  (jnjin'').  The  son,  or  descendant,  of  Gershom 
the  son  of  Moses,  whose  name  in  the  Masoretic  copies 
is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order  to  screen  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  disgrace  which 
attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one  so  closely  connected 
with  him  (Judg.  xviii.  30).  Whilewanderingthrough 
the  country  in  search  of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of 
Bethlehem-Judah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the 
rich  Ephi'aimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a 
kind  of  private  chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the 
house  of  gods,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  had 
made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  the  five  Danite  spies  appointed  by  their 
tribe  to  search  the  land  for  an  inheritance,  who 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Micah  on  their  way  uorth- 
wards.  The  favourable  answer  which  he  gave 
when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  their 
expedition  probably  induced  them,  on  their  march 
to  Laish  with  the  warriors  of  their  tribe,  to  turn 
aside  again  to  the  house  of  Micah,  and  carry  oti'  the 
ephod  and  teraphim,  superstitiously  hoping  thus  to 
make  success  certain.  Jonathan,  to  whose  ambi- 
tion they  appealed,  accompanied  them,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  patron  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Laish, 
and  in  the  new  city,  which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he 
was  constituted  priest  of  the  graven  image,  an 
office  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family  till  the 
captivity.  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  on  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  16,  identifies  him  with  Shebuel  the  son  of 
(lershom,  who  is  there  said  to  hare  repented  (l^J? 
X3inri)  in  his  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appointed 
by  David  as  chief  over  his  treasures.  All  this 
arises  from  a  play  upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from 
which  this  meaning  is  extracted  in  accordance  with 
a  favourite  practice  of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (jnj'V).  OneofthesousofAdin(Ezr.  viii.6), 
whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with  Ezra  at 
the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  which  is  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  where 
Jonathan  is  written  'IcavdOas. 

7.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four 
who  assisted  I:^zra  in  investigating  the  marriages 
with  foreign  women,  which  had  been  contracted  by 
the  people  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  15; 
1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

8.  A  priest,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fiithers 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Melicu  (Neh.xii.  14). 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Johanan  (Jer.  xI.  8).  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
omit  his  name  altogether,  and  in  this  thev  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kenuicott's  MSS.,  and  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  2  K.  xxv.  23.     In  three  others  of 
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Kennicott's  it  was  erased,  and  was  originally 
omitted  in  tliree  of  De  llossi's.  He  was  one  of  the 
.captains  of  the  ai-ray  who  had  escaped  fiom  Jeru- 
salem in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldeans,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  at  Jericho,  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  remained  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Ammonites  till  the  victorious  araiy  had  retired 
with  their  spoils  and  captives.  He  accompanied 
his  brother  Johanan  and  the  other  captains,  who  re- 
sorted to  Gedaliah  at  Jlizpah,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitzig  decides  against 
the  LXX.  and  the  MSS.  which  omit  the  name  {Der 
Proph.  Jeremias),  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
similarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan  favours 
the  belief  that  they  were  brothers.       [W.  A.  \V.] 

10.  (jnJV  :  ''lojvaOav).  Son  of  Joiada,  and  his 
successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only  fact 
connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the  priests 
and  LeA-ites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were  continued 
to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Jonath;m  (or,  as  he  is  called 
in  Neh.  xii.  22,  23,  John)  lived,  of  course,  long 
after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Josephus,  who  also  calls  him 
John,  as  do  Eusebius"  and  Nicephorus  likewise,  re- 
lates that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  influence  of 
Bagoses  the  Persian  general.  He  adds  that  John  by 
this  misdeed  brought  two  great  judgments  upon 
the  Jews :  the  one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the 
Temple  and  polluted  it :  the  other,  that  he  imposed 
a  heavy  tax  of  50  shekels  upon  every  lamb  offered 
in  sacrifice,  to  punish  them  for  this  horrible  crime 
{A.  J.  xi.  vii.  §1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high- 
priest  for  32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the 
Alexandr.  Chron.  (Seld.  de  Success,  in  P.  E.  cap. 
vi.  vii.).  Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as 
"the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of 
Judaea  from  the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great'-'  {Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  29). 

11.  Father  of  Zechariah,  a  priest  who  blew^he 
trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  course  of  Shemaiah. 
The  words  "  son  of"  seem  to  be  improperly  inserted 
before  the  following  name,  Mattaniah,  as  appeare 
by  comparing  xi.  17.  [A.  C.  H.] 

12.  i^lcovdOas).  1.  Esdr.  viii.  32.     [See  No.  6.] 

13.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  and  leader  of  the  Jews 
in  their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  ix. 
19  ff.).     [Maccabees.] 

14.  A  son  of  Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent 
by  Simon  with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xii.  33), 
though  probably  held  only  by  a  weak  o-arrison. 
Jonathan  expelled  the  inhabitants  (roxis  uvtus  iv 
avrfj ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §3)  and  secured  the  city. 
Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

15.  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  if. :  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.  iv. 
184  f.).  The  nan-ative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
a  singular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  (Grimm,  ad  2  Ifacc.  1.  c). 

[B.  F.  W.] 


^  Chron.  Can.  lib.  poster,  p.  340.     But  iu  the  De- 
moiist.  Ecang.  lib.  viii.,  Jonathan. 
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JON'ATHAS  {'lun'deav ;  Alii.  'laOdv:  Jo- 
nathus ;  Alii,  Nathan),  the  Latin  form  of  the  com- 
mon name  Jonathan,  which  is  preserved  in  A.  V.  in 
Tob.  V.  13.  [B.  F.  W.]. 

JO'NATH-E'LEM-RECHO'KIM  (D^N  nyr 
D''pin~l,  "a  dumb  dove  of  (in)  distant  places"), 
a  phrase  found  once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading 
to  the  56th  psalm.  Critics  and  commentators  are 
very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi 
considers  that  David  employeil  the  phrase  to  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with  Achish, 
and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the 
countrymen  of  Goliath  :  thus  was  he  amongst  the 
Philistines  as  a  mute  (n''D?N)  dove.  Kimchi 
supplies  the  following  commentary: — ;"  The  Philis- 
tines sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (I  Sam.  xxix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath,<iven  as  a  dove 
driven  from  her  cote."  Knapp's  explanation  "  on 
the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers  "—assigning  to 
Elem  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  xv.  15 
— is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  translates 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokivi  "dove  of  the  distant  tere- 
binths," or  "  of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stummheit) 
am  ong  the  strangers"  or  "  i  n  d  istant  pi  aces.' '  Accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  vicep  tov  \aov  tov  Airb  rSiv 
ayiwv  iJ.efji.aKpvjXfji.4vov,  "  on  the  people  far  removed 

from  the  holy  places"  (probably  Q^X^DVIN,  the 
Temple-hall ;  see  Orient.  Literatur.  Blatt.  p.  579, 
year  1841),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly  accords 
with  the  Ch;ddee  paraphrase:  "  On  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  exiled 
from  their  cities,  but  who  come  liack  again  and 
offer  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Univeree."  Aben 
Ezra,  who  regards  Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  as 
merely  indicating  the  modulation  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  psalm  (comp.  the  title  "intiTl  n?''^,  Ps. 
xxiij,  appears  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  his  explanation,  "  after  the  melody 
of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath-elem-RechoMiri."  In 
the  Biour  to  Bleudelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms 
Jonath  Elem  lieclio'dm  is  mentioned  as  a  musical 
instrument  which  produced  dull,  mournful  sounds. 
"  Some  take  it  for  a  pipe  called  in  Greek  eXvfxos, 
niV,  from  |1*,  Greek,  which  would  make  the 
inscription  read  "  the  long  Grecian  pipe,"  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  us  admissible"  (Biourist's  Pre- 
face, p.  26).  [D.  W.  M.] 

JOPTA  (1Q\  i.  e.  Yafo,  "  beauty; "  the  A.  V. 

follows  the  Greek  form,  except  once,  Japiio: 
'iJiTTTr),  LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg. ;  'iSttt],  Joseph. 
— at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  —  Strabo, 
and  others :  now  Vfifa  or  .lafla),  a  town  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  Its  ety- 
mology is  variously  explained  ;  some  deriving  it  from 
"  Japhet,"  others  from  "  lopa,"  daughter  of  Aeolus 
and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father,  its  re- 
puted founder  ;  others  interpreting  it  "  the  watch- 
tower  of  joy,"  or  "  beauty,"  and  so  forth  (Reland, 
Palest.  864).  The  fact  is,  that  from  its  being  a 
sea-port,  it  had  a  profane,  as  well  as  a  sacred  his- 
tory. Pliny  following  Mela  [Do  situ  Orb.  i.  12) 
says,  that  it  was  of  anto-diluvian  antiquity  (Nat. 
fiist.  V.  14)  ;  and  even  vSir  John  Maundeville,  in 
the  14th  century,  bears  witness — though  it  must  be 
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confessed  a  clumsy  one — to  that  tradition  (Z^fw/j 
Travels  in  P.  p.  142).  According  to  Josephus, 
it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda 
was  exposed  to  tlie  whale  (Geograph.  xvi.  p.  759  ; 
comp.  Miiller's  Hist.  Grace.  Fragm.  vol.  iv.  p. 
325,  and  his  6eo<;rap/j.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  79), 
and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of 
those  who  laid  the  scene  there  ;  though  in  order  to  do 
so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  transport  Aethiopia  into  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  i.  p.  43).  However,  in  Pliny's  age — and 
Josephus  had  just  before  affirmed  the  same  {Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9,  §3) — they  still  showed  the  chains  by 
which  Andromeda  was  bound  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same  that  was 
so  much  employed  in  Judaea  by  Pompey  {Bell. 
Jud.  i.  6,  §2  et  'seq.),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster 
transported  to  Rome  from  Joppa — where  till  then 
they  had  been  exhibited  (Mela.  ibid.)—wd  displayed 
them  there  during  his  aedileship  to  the  public 
amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would  they  have  been 
unintei-esting  to  the  modern  geologist,  if  his  report  be 
correct.  For  they  measured  40  ft.  in  length  ;  the 
span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that  of  the  Indian  ele- 
phant ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  spine  or  vertebra 
being  one  foot  and  a  half  ("  sesquipedalis,"  i.  c.  in 
circumference — when  Soliuus  says  "  semipedalis," 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  5 
and  the  note,  Delphin  ed.).  Reland  would  trace 
the  adventures  of  .Jonah  in  this  legendary  guise 
(see  above) ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
it  symbolises  the  fii'st  interchange  of  commerce 
between  the  Greeks,  personified  in  their  en  ant 
hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians,  whose  lovely 
— but  till  then  unexplored — dime  may  be  well 
shadowed  foith  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromeda. 
Perseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  plunged  his 
dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the  monster. 
Possibly  he  may  have  discovered  or  improved  the 
harbour,  the  roar  from  whose  foaming  reefs  on  the 
north,  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
barkings  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis.  Even  the  chains 
shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which  his 
ship  was  attached  to  the  sljore.  Rings  used  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels,  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  ancient 
port  (Murray's  Handhk.  for  S.  Itcdij,  p.  10, 
2nd  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  tind 
that  Jai)ho  or  Jo})pa  was  situated  in  the  portion  ot 
Dan  (Josh,  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south  ; 
and  ou  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  that  peo])le 
affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  its  summit.  Having  a  harbour  attached  to 
it — though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jeiusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  ot 
David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and  metropolis 
more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  ot 
approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in 
journeys  to  and  fi'om  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much 
used.  In  St.  Paul's  travels,  for  instixnce,  the  starting 
points  by  water  are,  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  39,  viS,  the 
Oroutes,  it  is  presumed — xviii.  22,  23,  was  pro- 
bably a  land-journey  throughout):'  Caesarea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  once  Seleucia  (xiii.  4,  namely 
that  at  the  month  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (xiv.  25)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a  landing 
place  (xxi.  3).  And  the  same  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observable  in  the  early  pil- 
crrims  bPirinninir  with  him  of  Bordeaux. 
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But  Joppa  was  tho  place  fixed  upon  for  thi;  codar 
and  pine-wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
by  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre ;  thence  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon— for  the  erection  of  the  first  "  house  of  habita- 
tion" ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Je- 
hovah. It  was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly  that 
like  materials  were  conveyed  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  2nd  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16  ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever, and  wherever  he  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  25,  certainly  does  not  clear  up  the  first  of 
these  points),  "  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,"  and  accomplished  that  singular  his- 
tory, whirh  om-  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  jirincipal  scenes  in  the  great  Drama  of 
His  own  (Jon.  i.  H  ;  Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly, 
on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tanner,  "  by  the  sea- 
side"— with  the  view  therefore  circumscribed  on 
the  E.  by  the  high  gi'ound  on  which  the  town 
.stood  ;  but  commanding  a  boundless  prospect  over 
the  western  waters  —St.  Peter  had  his  "  vision  of 
tolerance,"  as  it  has  been  happily  designated,  and 
went  forth  like  a  2nd  Perseus — but  from  the  East 
to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  the  West.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connexion 
between  the  raising  to  life  of  the  aged  Tabitha — the 
occasion  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Joppa — and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Gentile  household  (i)e  Act.  Apost. 
1.  840,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Curs.  Compl.  Lxviii. 
164\ 

These  are  the  great  Biblical  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
ApoUonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jo- 
nathan MaccabaeuS  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  .  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (Ibid. 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  set  a  ganison  there  (Ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  (Ibid.  xiii. 
11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-esta- 
lilished  it  once  more  as  a  haven  (Ibid.  xiv.  5).  He 
likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (Ibid.  v.  34). 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon  ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his 
I'ellow-citizens  (Ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  burnt  their 
haven  some  time  back  for  a  gi'oss  act  of  barbarity 
(2  JIacc.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  fiom  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidetfs.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §4)  ;  but  by  Caesar  it  w;is  not  only  re- 
stored to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  from 
land  or  from  export-duties — were  bestowed  upon 
the  2nd  Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §6). 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
strong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon  Je- 
rusalem (xiv.  15,  §1),  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  possession  (xv.  7,  §4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelans,  when  constituted  eth- 
narch  (xvii.  11,  §4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under 
Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii. 
12,  §5).  Under  Cestius  {i.  e.  Gessius  Florus) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its 
inhabitants  (^BclL  Jud.  ii.   18,  §10) ;  and  such  a 
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nest  of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian 
arrived  in  those  parts,  that  it  underwent  a  second 
and  entire  destruction — together  with  the  adjacent 
villages — at  his  hands  (iii.  9,  §3).  Thus  it  appears 
that  this  port  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time 
(Geograph.  xvi.p.  759);  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (Ibid.).  There  Wiis  a  vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  .viii. 
4,  §4) ;  it  lay  between  Jamnia  and  Caesarea — 
the  latter  of  which  might  be  reached  "  on  the 
moiTow"  from  it  (Acts  x.  9  and  24) — not  far  from 
Lydda  (Acts  ix.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris 
150  stadia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown  ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
prelates  are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oricns 
Christian,  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Alexandria,  the  very  route 
usually  taken  now  by  those  who  visit  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  fonner  place 
(Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Saewulf, 
the  next  who  set  sail  from  Joppa,  A.D.  1103,  is  not 
more  explicit  (Ibid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  captm'e  of  Jerusalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin  :  the  Crusaden;  contentmg  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist. 
viii.  9)  ;  and  it  was  in  part  assigned  subsequently 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
(Ibid.ix.  16);  though  there  seem  to  have  been  bishops 
of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after  all)  between 
4.D.  1253  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291;  comp. 
p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Crucis,  lib.  iii. 
part.  X.  c.  5) ;  but  Richard  of  England,  who  was 
confined  here  by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (Ibid.,  and 
Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bohn's  Ant.  Lib.  p.  61).  Its 
last  occupation  by  Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis, 
A.D.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  w^as  still  a  city 
and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the  immense  sums," 
says  Joinville,  "  which  it  cost  the  king  to  enclose 
Jaffa,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  for  they 
were  coimtless.  He  enclosed  the  town  from  one 
side  of  the  sea  to  the  other ;  and  there  were  24 
towers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.  There  were  3  gates  "  .  .  .  (  Citron,  of  Crus. 
p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine, by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins. 
So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere  visiting 
it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  states  that 
it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few  tents  covered  with 
reeds ;  having  been  a  strong  place  under  the  Chris- 
tians. Guides,  accredited  by  the  Sultan,  here  met 
the  pilgrims  and  received  the  customary  ti'ibute 
from  them ;  and  here  the  papal  indulgences  offered 
to  pilgiims  commenced  {Early  Travels,  p.  286). 
Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  wjiose  hands 
it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  by  them,  and  depending  on  Chris- 
tian commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.  Durino-  the 
period  of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sacked — 
by  the  Arabs  in  1722  ;  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1775; 
and  lastly,  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1799,  upon  the  glories 
of  whose  early  career  "  the  massacre  of  Jaffa " 
leaves  a  stain  that  can  never  be  washed  out  (v. 
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Moroni,  Dizion.  Eccl.  s.  v. ;  Porter,  Hanclbk. 
238,  9). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Ai-menian  ;  and  as  many,  or  more 
mosques.  Its  bazaars  are  worth  a  visit ;  yet  iew 
places  could  exhibit  a  harbour  or  landing  more  mi- 
serable. Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be  shown 
still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
263,  27-1  ;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86,  7  ;  185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
tine and  Syria :  its  pomegranates  and  water-melons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-gi'oves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile.  But  among.its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries  ;  and  Europeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  .property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JOPTE  ('loTTTri) :  Joppe),  1  Esd.  v.  55  ; 
1  Mace.  X.  75,  76;  xi.  6  ;  xii.  33;  xiii.  11 ;  xiv. 
5,  34;    XV.  28,  35;    2  Mace.  iv.  21;    xii.  3,7. 

[JOPPA.] 

JO'RAH  (mV  :  'Icopd :  Jom),  the  ancestor  of 
a  family  of  112  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh.  vii.  24  he  appears 
under  the  name  Hariph,  or  more  correctly  the 
same  family  are  represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph, 
the  vaiiation  of  name  originating  probably  in  a 
very  slight  confusion  of  the  lettere  which  compose 
it.  In  Ezr.  two  of  De  Kossi"s  MSS.,  and  originally 
one  of  Kennicott's,  had  HTlV  i.  e.  Jodah,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions.  One 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the  original  reading  in 
Ezr.  altered  to  D■^1^  i.  e.  Joram  ;  and  two  in  Neh. 
read  D'^IPl,  i.  e.  Harim,  which  corresponds  with 
'Apeiju  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  and  Hurom  of  the  Syriac. 
In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion  of  letters  which 
might  have  caused  the  variation  of  the  name  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which  is  the 
true  form,  the  comiption  of  Jorah  into  Hai-iph  being 
as  easily  conceivable  as  the  reverse.  Burrington 
{Geneal.  ii.  75)  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  both  passages  with  Ezr.  x. 
31  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (Din) 
as  the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  But  on  any  sup- 
position it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the^  form 
Azephurith,  or  more  properly  'Apcncpovple,  in 
1  Esd.  V.  16,  which  Burrington  considers  as  having 
originated  in  a  conniption  of  the  two  readmgs  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  syllable  arising 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  mistaking  the 
uncial  E  for  2.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'RAI  CnV  :  'luipee  ;  Alex.  'Iccpes  :  Jorai). 
One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gilead  in  Bashan, 
whose  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13).  Fom-  of 
Kennicott's  "MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  by 
Luther,  read  ""IV,  i.  e.  Jodai. 

JO'RAM  (D"lin\  and  DlV,  apparently  indis- 
criminately. 'Iwpd^i:  Joram).  1.  Son  of  Ahab  ; 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29  ;  ix.  14, 
17,  21-23,  29).     [Jehokam,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ;  king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii.  U  ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt.  i.  8).     [Jehoram,  2.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
those  employed  by  him  to  teach  th6  law  of  Moses 
through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  x\'ii.  8). 
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4.  (D"l^).  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  ('leSSoupaju  ;  Alex. 'leSSoi/pai'.)  SonofToi, 
king  of  Hamath,  sent  by  his  fiither  to  congratulate 
David  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10).     [Hadoram.] 

6.  1  Esd.  L  9.     [JozABAD,  3.]       [A.  C.  H.] 
JOR'DAK  (pis  i.  e.  Tarden,  always  with  the 

definits  article  }"J!l*i]'  e'^cept  Ps.  xlii.  6  and  Job  xl. 
23,  from  *TI\  Jar'ad,  "to  descend:"  'lopSdvrjs:  Jor- 
danis :  now  called  by  the  Arabs  esh-Sheriah,  or  "  the 
watering-place,"  with  the  addition  of  el  Kebir, 
"  the  great,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sheriat  el 
Mandhur,  the  Hieromax),  a  river  that  has  never 
been  navigable  (see  below),  flowing  into  a  sea  that 
has  never  known  a  port — has  never  been  a  high- 
road to  mare  hospitable  coasts — has  never  possessed 
a  fishery — a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a 
single  town  of  eminence  upon  its  banks.  It  winds 
through  scenery  remarkable  rather  for  sameness  and 
tameness  than  for  bold  outline.  Its  coui'se  is  not 
much  above  200  miles  from  first  to  last,  less  than 
1-1 5th  of  that  of  the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  its  various 
sources  in  all  its  purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  loses  itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
unfathomable  brine.  Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great 
plain"  of  Palestine  —  the  "Descender"  —  if  not 
"  the  river  of  God  "  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least 
that  of  His  chosen  people  throughout  their  histoiy. 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
commodious  for  traffic  as  a  commercial  city,  so  neither 
could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or  the  Tiber 
as  a  river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  rivers  of  Naa- 
nian's  preference,  the  Pharpar  and  Abana,  for  the 
natm-al  beauty  of  its  banks.  These  last  could  boast 
of  the  same  superiority,  in  respeet  of  the  picturesque, 
over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizim  and  Samaria  could 
over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  I .  what  is  said  about  the  Jor- 
dan in  Holy  Scripture  ;  II.  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Josephus  and  others  of  the  same  date  ;  III.  the  state- 
ments respecting  it  by  later  writers  and  travellers. 

I.  There  is  no  regular  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only  by 
putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we  can 
give  the  general  idea  which  runs  through  the  Bible 
respecting  it. 

And,  1 .  the  earliest  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed:  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Abram  had  just 
left  Egypt  (xii.  10-20),  and  therefore  the  com- 
parison between  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  apposite,  though  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  far,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  those  hills  that  ran  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  {B.  J.  iv.  7,  §2), 
bounding  the  plains  of  Jordan  on  the  W. ;  for  Lot 
and  Abram  were  now  sojom-ning  between  Bethel  and 
Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  3).  How  fixr  the  plain  extended  in 
length  or  breadth  is  not  said :  other  passages  speak 
of  "  Jordan  and  his  border"  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  "  the 
borders  of  Jordan"  (xxii.  11),  and  "the  plains  of 
Jericho"  (iv.  13  ;  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  5)  :  all  evidently 
subdivisions  of  the  same- idea,  comprehending  the 
east  bank  equally  with  the  west  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 
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2.  We  must  anticipate  events  slightly  to  be  able 
to  speak  ot'  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible,  in  the  book  of  Job  (xl.  23), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a  formidable  passage  for 
belligerents  (1  JIacc.  ix.  48) ;  yet,  as  in  all  rivers  of 
the  same  magnitude,  there  wei'e  shallows  where  it 
could  be  forded  on  foot.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho 
pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  "  towai'd  j\Ioab  "  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  where  the  Moabites  were  slaughtered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth,  some 
way  above  where  the  little  river  Jabbok  (Zerka) 
enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  passages  of  Beth- 
barah  (probably  the  Bethabara,  "  house  of  passage," 
of  the  Gospel,  though  most  moderns  would  read 
"  Bethany,"  see  Stanley,  S.  c^  F.  p.  308,  note,  2nd 
ed.),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew 
the  Ephraimites  (xni.  (5).  Not  far  off,  in  "  the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zaithan,"  were  the 
brass  foundiies  of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  46). 
These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  O.  T. :  we  say  re- 
corded, because  there  can  be  little  dispute  but  that 
Abraham  must  have  crossed  it  likewise.  But  only 
the  passage  of  Jacob  is  mentioned,  and  that  in 
remarkable  language :  "  With  my  stafl'  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  tvv^o  bands '" 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10,  and  Jabbok  in  connexion  with  it, 
ver.  22).  And  Jordan  was  next  crossed — over 
against  Jericho — by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the 
head  of  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of  him 
who  signalized  the  first  passage.  The  magnitude 
of  their  operations  may  be  infeiTed  from  the  fact, 
that — of  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  of  Gad,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  only — "about  40,000 
prepared  for  war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  unto 
battle".  .  .  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13). 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  obsen-ed, 
liowever,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  intenuediate  agency  of  a  strong  east  wind 
is  freely  admitted  (Ex.  xiv.  21),  it  is  here  said,  in 
terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that  the  river  was 
then  unusually  full  of  water,  but  that  "  the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  .  .  .  failed  and  were  cut 
off,"  as  soon  as  ever  "  the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water" 
(Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  happened  in  harvest- 
time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10-12.  Finally,  with 
regard  to  the  memorial  of  the  twelve  stones,  such 
had  been  the  altar  erected  by  Moses  "  under  the 
hill "  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  ;  such  probably  the  altar  erected 
by  Joshua  upon  ]\Iount  Ebal,  though  the  number 
of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and  such, 
long  afterwards,  the  altar  erected  by  Elijah  (1  K. 
xviii.  31).  Whether  these  twelve  stones  were  de- 
posited in,  or  on  the  banks  of,  the  Jordan,  or  whe- 
ther there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each  locality,  has 
been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recognises  a  single 
construction — that  of  an  altai- — in  either  case  ;  and 
this  was  built,  according  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river,  and  10  stadia 
from  Jericho,  where  the  people  encamped,  with  the 
stones  which  the  heads  of  their  tribes  had  brought 
from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  It  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  seems  loth  to  admit  a  miracle, 
both  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  that  of  the 
Red  Sea  (Ant.  v.  1,  §4,  ii.  16,  §5).     From  their 
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vicinity  to  .lerusalem  these  lower  fords  were  much 
used ;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 
one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17) ; 
and  subsequently,  when  a  fugitive  himself,  in  his 
way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22),  on  the  east  bank. 
Hither  Judah  came  to  reconduct  the  king  home 
(2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this  one  occasion  a  ferry- 
boat— if  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  rightly  ren- 
dered— is  said  to  have  been  employed  (ver.  18). 
Somewhere  in  these  parts  Elijah  must  have  smitten 
the  waters  with  his  mantle,  "  so  that  they  divided 
hither  and  thither"  (2  K.  ii.  8),  for  he  had  just 
left  Jericho  (ver.  4),  and  by  the  same  route  that 
he  went  did  EUsha  probably  return  (ver.  14). 
Naaman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  perfoimed  his  ablutions  in  the  upper  fords, 
for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria  (v.  3),  and  it  was 
by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the  Syrians  fied  when 
miraculously  discomfited  through  his  instramen- 
taUty  (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  probably  by  these 
upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  followers  went 
over  into  the  gi-eat  plain  before  Bethsan — not  that 
they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §5),  when  they  were  retracing  their  ste{)s 
from  the  land  of  Galaad  to  Jerusiilera  (1  Mace. 
V.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  particulai'ly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the  Gospels 
would  appear  to  be  that  these  baptisms  were  ad- 
ministered in  more  places  than  one.  There  was 
one  place  where  St.  John  baptised  in  the  first 
instance  (rh  irpSirov,  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  There  was  Bethabara — probably  the  upper 
fords — where  the  Baptist,  having  previously  bap- 
tised our  Lord — whether  there  or  elsewhere — beai's 
record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Him 
which  ensued  (i.  29-34).  There  was  Aenon,  near 
to  Salem,  to  the  north,  where  St.  John  was  bap 
tising  upon  another  occasion,  "  because  there  was 
much  water  there"  (iii.  23).  This  was  during  the 
summer  evidently  (comp.  ii.  13-23),  that  is,  long 
after  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  river  had 
become  low,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper  than  at  the 
ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place  "  in  the 
land  of  Judaea "  where  our  Lord,  or  rather  His 
disciples,  baptised  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place — most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho — where  all  "  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea"  went  out  to  be  baptised  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptised  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1 .)  that  as  St.  John  was 
a  native  of  some  "  city  in  the  hill-comitiy  of  Judaea" 
(Luke  i.  39),  so  his  preaching,  commencing  "in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  embraced 
"  all  the  country  about  Jordan  "  (Luke  iii.  3),  and 
drew  persons  fiom  Galilee,  as  far  off  as  Nazareth 
(Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (John  i.  35,  40,  44),  as 
v/ell  as  from  Jerusalem  ;  (2.)  that  the  baptism  of 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  preceded 
that  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  6,  13;  Maik  i.  5,  9) ; 
(3.)  that  om- Lord's  baptism  was  also  distinct  from 
that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke  iii.  21)  ;  and  (4.) 
that  He  came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  not 
from  Jerusalem  or  Judaea,  to  be  baptised.  The 
inference  from  all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (1.)  that 
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the  first  (rh  irpwrov)  bajjtisms  of  St.  John  took 
j)lace  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho,  to  which  not 
only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Judaea,  but  all  Jeru- 
salem and  Judae;\  likewise,  would  naturally  resort 
as  being  the  nearest ;  where  similarly  our  Lord 
would  naturally  take  refuge  when  driven  out  from 
JeiTisalem,  and  from  whence  He  would  be  within 
reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany,  the  scene  of  His 
next  miracle  (John  x.  39,  40,  xi.  1);  (2.)  that  his 
second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper  ford,  or  Beth- 
abara,  whither  he  had  an-ived  in  the  course  of  his 
preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both  from 
Galilee  ;  (3.)  that  his  third  and  last  baptisms  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aenon  and  Salem,  still 
further  to  the  north,  where  there  was  not  generally 
so  much  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John  would  seem 
to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  towards  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  apprehended  and  executed ;  while 
our  Lord,  coming  fi-om  Galilee,  probably  by  way  of 
Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case  (John  iv.  3,  4), 
would  seem  to  have  met  him  half-way,  and  to  have 
been  baptised  in  the  ford  nearest  to  that  locality — 
a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  re- 
corded crossing.  The  tradition  which  asserts  Christ 
to  have  been  baptised  in  the  ford  near  Jericho,  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  histoiy,  to  appear  con- 
sistent with  Scripture  (Origen,  quoted  by  Alford 
on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords — and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  in  tliose  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats 
regularly  established  on,  the  Jordan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  either  pedestrians  or  mer- 
chandise from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  case, 
perhaps,  of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record  ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expressly 
for  the  occasion  (2  Sam.  xix.  18).  Neither  the 
LXX.  nor  Vulg.  cont<ain  a  word  about  a  "  boat," 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a  "  bridge  " 
that  was  then  extemporised  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §2).  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author  ot 
the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "Jordan  overflowed 
all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  han-est :"  a  "  swelling" 
which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  (xii. 
15),  commenced  "  in  the  first  month  "  {i.  e.  about 
the  latter  end  of  our  March),  drove  the  lion  from 
his  laii-  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (xii.  5,  xlix.  19, 
1.  44),  and  had  become  a  proverb  for  abundance  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
2(5).  The  context  of  the  fi]-st  of  these  passages  may 
suffice  to  deteiinine  the  extent  of  this  exuberance. 
The  meaning  is  clearly  that  the  channel  or  bed  of 
the  river  became  brimful!,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  and  of  the  banks  was  then  the  same.  Dr. 
Kobinson  seems  therefore  to  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  (i.  540,  2nd  ed.),  so  much  so 
as  to  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile 
{U.e\;md,  I'alest.  xl.  111).  Evidently  too  there  is 
nothing  extraordinaiy  whatever  in  this  occun-ence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  extraordinaiy 
were  it  othenvise.  All  rivers  that  are  fed  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember than  between  September  and  March;   but 
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the  exact  time  of  their  increase  varies  with  the 
time  when  the  snows  melt.  The  Po  and  Adige  are 
equally  full  during  their  harvest-time  with  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  snows  on  Lebanon  melt  earlier 
than  on  the  Alps,  and  harvest  begins  later  in  Italy 
than  in  the  Holy  L.uid.  "  The  heavy  rains  of  No- 
vember and  December,"  as  Dr.  K.  justly  remarks, 
"  find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty  state,  and 
are  consequently  absorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  fall. 
The  melting  of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  mountains  can  only  afl'ect  the  rivers.  Possibly 
'  the  basins  of  Huleh  and  Tiberias'  may  so  tar  act 
as  '  regulators '  upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its 
swelling  till  they  have  been  replenished.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  snows  on  Lebanon  are  certainly 
melting  fast  in  April. 

4.  The  last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary:  "over  Jordan," 
"  this,"  and  "  the  other  side,"  or"  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,"  "  this,"  and  "  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundai-y  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundar}'  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long  sei-pentine  vine,  trailing 
I  over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 
whole  family  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  clustered. 
Four-fifths  of  their  number — nine  tribes  and  a  half 
— dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one-fifth,  or  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it',  with  the  Levites 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33) ;  and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  "  went  out  with  one  consent " 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  threatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  gieat  altar  built  by  the 
children  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
IS  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  fact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land ;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  for  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  more,  on  the  W. — in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  XXXV.  9-15;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis,  Heb. 
liepnhl.  ii.  13).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Israel  and' 
Judah,  soYne  of  the  "coasts  beyond  Jordan"  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Judaea.     [Judaea.] 

II.  As  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  "  the  fountiiin  of  Daphne  "  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 1 , 
and  Patrick  ad  I.,  see  below)  is  by  no  means 
clear,  we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any 
infomiation  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
What  Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan 
may  bo  briefly  told.  Panium,  says  Josephus  (j.  e. 
the  sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  ;  whereas  it  has  a  secret  passage  hither 
under  ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about 
120  stadia  distant  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to 
Trachonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  and  not 
far  from  the  road.  Being  a  wheel-shaped  pool,  it 
is  rightly  called  Phiala  from  its  rotundity  (irepi- 
(fxpeias);  yet  the  water  always  remains  there  up 
to   the  lirim,   neither  subsiding  nor   overflowing. 
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That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis — for 
by  his  orders  chart'  was  cast  into  the  water  at 
Phiala,  and  it  was  taken  up  at  Panium.  Panirm 
was  always  a  lovely  spot ;  but  the  embellishments 
of  Agrippa,  which  were  sumptuous,  added  greatly 
to  its  natm-al  charms  (from  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21,  §3  ; 
and  Ant.  sv.  IC,  §3,  it  appears  that  the  temple 
there  was  due  to  Herod  the  Great).  It  is  from 
this  cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  com- 
mences his  ostensible  course  above  ground  ;  tra- 
versing the  marshes  and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L. 
Merom  or  Huleh),  and  then,  after  a  course  of  I'JO 
stadia,  passing  by  the  town  Julias,  and  intersecting 
the  lake  of  Genesareth,  winds  its  way  through  a 
considerable  wilderness,  till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the 
lake  Asphaltites  {B.J.  iii.  10,  §7).  Elsewhere  he 
somewhat  modifies  his  assertion  respecting  the 
natm'e  of  the  great  plain  [Jericho]  ;  while 
on  the  physical  beauties  of  Genesareth,  the  palms 
and  figs,  olives  and  gi'apes,  that  flourished  round 
it,  and  the  fish  for  which  its  waters  were  far-famed, 
he  is  still  more  eloquent  {B.J .  iii.  10,  §8).  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  next  book  (iv.  1,  §1)  he  notices 
more  fountains  at  a  place  called  Daphne  (still  Dif- 
neh,  see  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  393,  note), 
immediately  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf, 
which  he  calls  the  sources  of  the  little,  and 
its  communication  with  the  great,  Jordan  (conip. 
Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  V.  3,  §1,  and  \aii.  8,  §4).  While  Jo- 
sephus  dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had 
visited  the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary 
disappearance.  He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself 
in  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  compares  it  to  the  submarine 
course  of  the  Alpheus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  v. 
7,  4,  ed.  Dindorf.)  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Jordan  instinctively  shrinks  from  entering 
that  dread  lake,  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On 
the  other  hand  Phny  attributes  its  rise  to  the 
fountain  of  Paneas,  from  which  he  adds  Caesarea 
was  surnamed  {Nat.  H.  v.  15,).  Lastly  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even 
balsam,  that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round 
Genesareth  ;  but  can  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Aradians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  up  Jordan  v:ith  cargo'?  (xvi.  2,  16.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wi'ote  during  the  first 
days  of  the  empire,  when  there  were  boats  in  abun- 
dance upon  Genesareth  (John  vi.  22-24). 

III.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irbyand  Mangles 
{Jommal  nf  Trao.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
party  {Nnrrat.  and  Off.  Rep.),  Capt.  Newbold 
(Journal  of  R.  Asiat.  S.,  vol.  xvi. p.  8,  et  seq.).  Rev. 
W.  Thompson  {Bibl.  Sac,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  et  seq.), 
and  Professor  Stanley.  While  making  our  best  ac- 
knowledgments to  these  writers  for  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  where  personal  in- 
spection constrains  our  demurring  to  their  conclu- 
sions. According  to  the  older  commentators  "  Dan" 
was  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  called  Phiala, 
in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among  the  roots 
of  Lebanon  ;  then  after  a  subterraneous  course,  re- 
appeared near  the  town  called  Paneas,  Dan,  or 
Caesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
stream  called  "Jor;"  and  henceforth  united  both 
names  in  one — Jordan  (Corre.  a  La]},  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
22).  But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  He- 
^■•pw  woid  ]'^'Y',  Jardcn,  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  name  Dan ;  and  also  that  the  river  had 
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borne  that  name  fi-om  the  cLiys  of  Abraham,  and 
from  the  days  of  Job,  at  least  five  centuries  before 
the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the  city  at  its 
source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or  about 
Banias  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
tiaveller's— not  one  of  them  dwells  upon  the  pheno- 
menon that  from  the  village  of  Hashbeiya  on  the 
N.W.  to  the  village  of  Slab' a  on  the  N.E.  of  Ba- 
nias, the  entire  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive  with 
bursting  fountains  and  gushing  stieams,  every  one 
of  which,  great  or  small,  finds  its  way  sooner  or 
later  into  the  swamp  between  Banias  and  lake 
Huleh,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan. 
Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  out ;  but  suicly 
this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  exclusively,  to 
which  Captain  Newbokl  has  most  justly  added  a  4th, 
passed  over  without  a  word  by  the  rest — should  be 
made  the  prominent  feature  of  that  chamied  locality. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Irby 
and  Jlangles,  he  is  the  only  traveller  of  them  all 
who  has  in  any  degree  explored  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
slope  ;  the  route  of  the  others  being  from  Banias 
to  Hashbeiya  on  the  western  side.  Then  again  all 
have  travelled  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  or 
June — that  is,  before  the  melting  of  the  snows  had 
ceased  to  have  influence — except  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  whose  scanty  notices  were  made  in  Fe- 
bruary, or  just  after  the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  which  of  those  sources 
Jordan  is  most  indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains 
set  in — when  none  but  streams  possessed  of  inhe- 
rent vitality  are  in  existence — should  have  been 
chosen.  Far  be  it  fi'om  us  to  depreciate  those  time- 
honoured  parent  springs — the  noble  fountain  (of 
Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  ( Tell-el- 
Kady),  which  "gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful 
river  of  delicious  water "  in  the  midst  of  verdure 
and  welcome  shade ;  still  less,  that  magnificent 
"  burst  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope"  in  front  of 
the  picturesque  cave  of  Banias,  inscriptions  in  the 
niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity  that  was 
once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  royal  munificence 
that  adorned  his  shrine.  Travellers  nevertheless 
who  have  seen  Clitumnus  (and  to  read  of  it  in 
Pliny,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  8,  is  almost  to  see),  Vaucluse, 
or  even  Holywell  in  N.  Wales,  will  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
"  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  "  near  Hashbeiya, 
"  from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told,  "  the  river 
gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool,  in  two  rect- 
angular streams,  one  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  to 
the  N.W.  ?"  for  if  this  source,  being  the  most 
distant  of  aU,  may  "  claim  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  valley," 
then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same  principle  to 
ti-ace  the  ilississippi  back  to  the  jMissouri.  Besides, 
Captain  Newbold — and  we  can  here  vouch  for  his 
statemeiit — has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Ai'abs,  is  never  dry,  in  what  Mr 
Thompson  hastily  dismisses  as  the  mountain-torrent 
Wiidy  el-Kid,  and  jMessis.  Irby  and  Jlangles  as  a 
'•  rivulet ;"  but  which  the  Captain  appears  to  have 
followed  to  the  spiings  c;dled  Esh-Shar,  though 
we  must  add,  that  its  soiuces,  according  to  our  im- 
pression, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  It  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  Banias  on  the 
S.E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its  dizzy  cataracts  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep-rock-hewn  bed  at 
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all  other  seasons,  can  speak  lightly  of  it;  though 
it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all  those  who  quit  Banias 
for  the  N.W. 

Again,  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  Phiala  of 
Josephus  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Reland,  Palest.  41;  comp.  Hofl- 
man's  Lex.  Univ.  s.  v. ;  if  we  mistake  not,  the  lake 
of  Delos  is  a  further  instance).  But  Birket  er 
Ram,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of, 
and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave  of  Banias,  we 
are  not  sui-prised  that  tlie  story  of  Josephus  should 
be  voted  absurd ;  for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seri- 
ously, what  even  to  a  tragic  poet  was  the  climax 
of  impossibilities  (Eur.  Med.  410),  that  "the 
fountains  of  sacred  streams  flow  backwards,"  or 
uphill.  The  Arabs  doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  chaff  through  some  dragoman,  who  heard  it 
from  his  masters ;  but  the  direction  of  Shib'a — 
"  six  hours  higher  up  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Heraion,"  and  therefore  to  the  N.E.  of 
Banias — is  beyond  doubt  the  true  one,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Reland  (ibid.,  and  see  his  Map)  for 
the  site  of  the  lake.  According  to  Lynch,  "  a  very 
large  fountain  issuing  from  the  base  of  a  high 
rock,"  exists  there  {Off.  Rep.  112).  Lastly,  the 
actual  description  given  by  Captain  Newbold  of  the 
lake  Merj  el  Man^''  3  hrs.  E.  10°  N.  from  Banias," 
proves,  a.i  all  events,  that  there  is  one  circular  lake, 
besides  Birket  er  Ram,  in  those  regions,  and  in  the 
very  direction  indicated  by  the  historian.  We  can- 
not help,  therefore,  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
Merj  el  Man  will  turn  out  to  be  the  ti-ue  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Thompson  had  stated  that  "  the 
Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  Hnleh,  has  been 
immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountains  of  Banias,  Tell-el  Kadij,  el  Mclldhih, 
Derakit  or  Belat "  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain)  "  and  innumerable  other  spiings."  Ca]> 
tain  Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  junction  took  place,  or 
not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15).  His  Arabs 
strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It  was  resei-ved 
for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  pre\'ious  junction,  which  according  to  him 
may  be  witnessed  one-third  of  a  mile  N.  of  Tell 
Sheikh  Yusuf:  so  that  they  enter  Hirleh,  as  they 
depart  from  it,  in  one  united  stream  (vol.  iii.  395). 
Its  passage  thi-ough  and  from  Genesareth  is  that  of 
uninternipted  unity.  But  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any  sense 
with  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the  Rhone 
and  the  lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal  ;  while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
the  foi'mer  decompose  with  a  ra))idity  perfectly  mar- 
vellous when  kept.  Travellers,  therefore,  wlio  are 
desirous  of  preserving  them,  will  do  well  to  go  to 
the  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

"  The  Jordan  enters  Genesareth  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Geulonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Isir  Bcndt  Ya'kob  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rashes  along,  a  foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 
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when  it  is  ^nsited),  through  a  narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  cun-ent  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
i  are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake  el- 
Huleh  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  "  (Porter's 
Handbook,  part ii.  p.  426-7  ;  comp.  Stanley's S.^P. 
p.  364,  note  1,  2nd  ed. 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  com-se  of  the 
Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  broken  by  a  series  of  rapids  or  preci- 
pitous falls.  Between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids 
which  he  calls  threatening  ;  besides  a  gi'eat  many 
more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the  com- 
putations which  were  then  made,  the  descent  of  the 
Jordan  in  each  mile  was  about  11'8  English  feet; 
the  depression  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediten-anean  653"3;  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  1316-7  (Robinson,  i.  612,  note  xxx.). 
Thus  "  the  Descender  "  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  regaid  the  two  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  cause  and  effect.  "  The  great  secret,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of 
longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles" 
{Off.  Letter,  p.  265  of  Narrat.).  During  the  whole 
passage  of  8J  days,  the  time  which  it  took  his  boats 
to  reach  the  Dead  Sea  from  (jlenesareth,  only  one 
straight  reach  of  any  length,  about  midway  between 
them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day,  is  noticed.  The  I'ate  of 
stream  seems  to  have  varied  with  its  relative  width 
and  depth.  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was 
ISO  yards,  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 
Here'  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  On  the  6th  day  the 
width  in  one  place  was  80  yards,  and  the  depth 
only  2  feet ;  while  the  cm-rent  on  the  whole  varied 
fVom  2  to  8  knots.  On  the  5th  day  the  width  was 
70  yards,  with  a  current  of  2  knots,  or  30  yards 
with  a  current  of  6  knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Genesareth  were  the  Yarinuk 
(Hieromax)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3rd  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current;  while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  distinct 
outlets  into  the  main  stream,  one  of  which  wa.sthen 
dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two  beds  and 
banks  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  first,  that  occupied  by 
the  river  in  its  normal  state  ;  the  second,  comprising 
the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its  swelling  or 
overflow  (Martiniere,  Diet.  Geograph.  s.  v.).  Simi- 
larly Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked,  "  There  are 
e\-idently  two  ten-aces  to  the  Jordan,  and  through 
the  lowest  one  the  i-iver  runs  its  serpentine  course. 
From  the  stream,  above  the  immediate  hanks,  there 
is,  on  each  side,  a  singular  terrace  of  low  hills,  like 
truncated  cones,  which  is  the  bluff' tei-miuus  of  an 
extended  table-land,  reaching  quite  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Hauran  on  the  E.,  and  the  high  hills  on 
the  western  siile"  (iVarrai.,  April  13,  and  comp. 
what  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p.  22).  There  are  no 
bridges  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation ; 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — between  Nabulus  and  Beisdn 
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fbv  instance — that  may  well  have  crossed  by  these 
bridges.  The  Saracens  afterwards  added  to  their 
number,  or  restored  those  which  they  found  in 
ruins.  Thus  the  bridge  called  el  Ghiijun  over  the 
Hashbeiya,  has  two  pointed  arches  and  one  roiuid 
(isewbold,  p.  13),  while  the  entire  architecture  of 
the  Jisr  Benat  Ya'hob  (of  the  daughters  of  Jacob), 
'1\  miles  to  the  S.  of  L.  Hilleh,  as  well  as  of  the 
khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  Saracenic  (ibid.,  p.  20).  A  Roman 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  Jisr  Semahli,  spans  the  Jordan 
near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  and  was  doubt- 
less on  the  route  from  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  to 
Gadara  and  Decapolis  (ibid.,  p.  21,  Irby,  p.  90). 
Lastly,  the  bridge  of  J\!ejdmieh,  which  crosses  the 
Jordan  about  six  miles  from  the  lake  of  Genesareth, 
was  Saracenic  ;  while  that  near  the  ford  Ddmieh  was 
more  Roman  (Newbold,  p.  20,  and  Lynch,  Narr., 
April  16). 

Turning  from  these  artificial  constrnctior.s  to  the 
old  bridges  of  nature — the  fords,  we  find  a  remark- 
able, yet  perfectly  independent  concurrence  between 
the  nanative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed  aliirm  that 
the  localities  fit  into  each  other  like  the  pieces  of  a 
juizzle.  Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no 
more  than  three,  or  at  most  four  regular  fords  should 
have  been  set  down  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Ame- 
rican expedition.  The  two  first  occur  on  the  same 
day  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called 
respectively  Wacahes  and  Sukwa  {Off.  Rep.  pp.  25 
and  26).  Eighteen  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  last  of 
these  were  the  ruins  of  Jerash  (which  our  authority 
confounds  with  Pella),  exactly  in  a  line  with  which 
is  placed  the  site  of  Succoth,  or  Sakut,  in  the  map 
of  Dr.  Robinson  ;  though  he  admits  that  arguments 
are  not  wanting  for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  S. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310).  The  next  ford  is  passed  the  fol- 
lowing, or  the  7th  day,  the  ford  of  Damieli,  as  it 
is  called,  opposite  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Wady  Zerka,  some  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
liver  with  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  load  from 
Nubulus  to  es-Salt  crossed.  Could  we  ascertain 
the  true  site  of  Succoth,  we  might  be  better  able  to 
decide  which  of  these  two  fords  answeied  best  to 
the  Beth-barah  of  the  Old  Test.,  or  Bethabara  of  the 
New;  and  then  Aenon  might  be  the  foi-d,  or  one  of 
the  two  fords,  to  the  N.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ford  Sukwa 
is  represented  as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable — 
fearful  solitude  and  monotony  {Niirr.,  April  15). 
That  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  forded  the  Jordan 
near  Tarichea  was  probably  due  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Roman  bridge  ;  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
forded  it  on  horseback,  1^  hr.  from  Beisan,  Lynch 
found  the  water  between  5  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-Mashra'a  over  against  Jericho  was 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  Here  ti'adi- 
tion  has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  oui  Lord — 
a  more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims  ;  and  here 
accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  ruined  convent  of 
St.  John — in  honour  of  these  events — the  annual 
bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgrims  takes  place;  of 
which  Professor  Stanlev  has  given  a  lively  picture 
(S.  4-  P.  p.  314-16  ;  comp.  Off.  Rep.  p.  29,  3o). 

We  have  obseived  that  not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshan 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara  to 
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the  E.  of  it,  were  impoitnnt  cities,  and  aiused  a  good 
deal  of  tratHo  between  the  two  opposite  banlcs. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  the  bridge 
of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to  Da- 
mascus was  from  Ndbulus  through  Beisan,  and  was 
brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yermuk.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  their  history, 
are  discussed  under  their  respective  names ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  gomg  deeply  into 
the  physical  features  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor, 
for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at  large  under  the 
general  head  of  Palestine.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
therefore  to  the  most  cursory  notice.  As  there  were 
slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi. 
3  ;  Zeph.  ii.  9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
south,  so  Mr.  Thompson  speak's  of  bitumen  wells 
20  minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  HasKbeiya  on 
the  extreme  north  ;  while  Ain-el  Mellahah  above 
L.  Huleh,  is  emphatically  "  the  fountain  of  the 
saltworks"  (Lynch's  A'awai.,  p.  470).  Thermal 
springs  are  fiequent  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias; 
the  most  celebrated,  below  the  town  bearing  that 
name  (Robinson,  ii.  384,  5)  ;  some  near  Emmaus 
(Lynch,  467),  some  near  Magdala,  and  some  not 
far  from  Gadara  (Irby,  90,  1).  The  hill  of  Dan 
is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic 
rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yermak  (Aarrai.,  April  12).  Dai-k 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage  ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate, 
in  the  lower.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fuller's-earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
zone  of  cultivation,  like  the  Kile,  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
L.  Huleh,  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to  have 
disappeared  from  its  banlcs.  The  genuine  Arab  is 
a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agriculture. 
Theie,  however,  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month  of 
May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake ;  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the  Ghmcdrinah 
tribe — fattened  on  the  i-ich  pasture  ;  and  large  herds 
of  black  buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in 
the  deep  miie  of  the  marshes  (vol.  iii.  p.  396). 
These  ai-n  doubtless  lineal  descendants  of  the  "  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan;"  as  the  "oaks  of  Bashan" 
are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wave  round  Genesareth 
on  the  W.,  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
o-rown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleanders,  and  a  rose-coloured  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  .lordun. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  mari- 
fjold,  and  scarlet  anemone,  saluted  the  adventurers 
of  the  New  World:  the  laurestinns  and  oleander, 
cedai'  and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompa- 
nied them  on  their  route.  As  the  climate  became 
more  tropical,  and  the  lower  Ghor  was  entered, 
large  ghmnah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvery 
foliage,  overhung  them  ;  and  the  cane,  frequently 
impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom,  "  was  ever  at  the 
water's  edge."  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage, 
on  the  4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  barley 
visible  ;  but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  thcra  lived 
far  away.  As  .Jeremiah  in  the  0.  T.,  and  St.  Je- 
4  D  2 
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rome  and  Phocas  (see  Reland  as  above)  among  Chris- 
tian pilgrims,  had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the 
resort  of  lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and 
the  like,  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to 
these  explorers.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cranes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 
proach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a  subdued 
character  when  they  started ;  profoundly  gloomy 
and  dreary  near  ford  Sukwa ;  and  then  utterly 
sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Ai'ab  tribes — so  savage,  as  scarce 
to  be  considered  exceptions — humanity  had  become 
extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  ex- 
pressing our  warmest  thanks  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Robinson 
should  have  eclipsed  all  other  writers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  noble  work  upon  Palestine ;  but 
that  a  nation  from  the  extreme  W. — from  a  conti- 
nent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment— should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years  ;  this  is  a  fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  silence, 
or  uncommemorated.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JO'RIBAS  Cld>pi$os:  Joribics  =  JAnm  (1  Esd. 
viii.  44  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  ]  6). 

JO'EIBUS  Clcipi^os:  Jonbus)  =  J AUiB  (1  Esd. 
ix.  19;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  18). 

JO'EIM  {'Iciipelfx),  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  in  the  13th  generation 
from  David  inclusive ;  about  contemporary,  there- 
fore, with  Ahaz.  The  form  of  the  name  is  ano- 
malous, and  should  probably  be  either  Joram  or 
Joiarim.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOR'KOAM  {aV[?y  ■•  'UKXav  ;  Alex.  'lep- 
Kadv :  Jercaam),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Raham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome 
gives  it  in  the  forai  Jerchaam  {Quaest.  Hehr.  in 
Paral.'). 

JO'SABAD.     1.  (tnTV:   'loiaCoL^de ;   Alex. 

'Ic»C<ij8ctS  ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'Ico^ajSa^  :  Jezabad.) 
Properly  JozABAD,  the  Gederathite,  one  of  the 
hardy  warriors  of  Benjamin  who  left  Saul  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  David  during  his  residence  among 
the  Philistines  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  ('Ite^aPSis ;  Alex.  'Iwffa^SSs:  Josachis)  = 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii. 
63  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  (Alex.  'n^d^aSos:  Zabdias),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).     [Zabbai.] 
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JO'SAPHAT  ('Ia)o-a<^oT :  Josapfiat)  =  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPH'IAS  {'loiffacplas:  Josaphias)  =  Jo- 
SIPHIAH  (1  Esd.  viii.  36;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

JO'SEDEC  {'laxreS^K :  Josedec  ;  Josedech), 
1  Esd.  V.  5,  48,  56  ;  vi.  2  •,  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus.  xlix. 
12  =  Jehozadak  or  Jozadak,  the  father  of 
Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears  as  Josedech 
(Hag.  i.  1). 

JO'SEPH  (Fj^V  :  'lu>(r^(p  :   Joseph).     1.  The 

elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by  Rachel.  Like  his 
brethren,  he  received  his  name  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  We  read  that  Rachel 
was  long  bai-ren,  but  that  at  length  she  "  bare  a  son  ; 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  (EIDN)  my  reproach  : 
and  she  called  his  name  Joseph  (F|DT') ;  saying. 
The  Lord  will  add  (fjD'')  to  me  another  son'"  (Gen. 
XXX.  23,  24)  ;  a  hope  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin (comp.  XXXV.  17).  This  passage  seems  to 
indicate  a  double  etymology  (from  PjDK  and 
fjD'').  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  ex- 
planation, because  of  the  relation  of  the  taking 
away  the  reproach  to  the  expectation  of  another 
son.  Such  double  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  "  seventeen  years 
old"  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  therefore  born  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
B.C.  cir.  1906. 

After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  "  son  of  his  old  age "  (xxxvii.  3.), 
and  doubtless  also  for  his  excellence  of  character, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  bre- 
thren. Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already 
dead  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that 
other  "  child  of  his  old  age "  (xliv.  20),  whom 
Jacob  afterwards  loved  as  all  that  remained  of 
Rachel  when  he  supposed  Joseph  dead — "  his  bro- 
ther is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother, 
and  his  father  loveth  him  "  {l.  c.).*  Jacob  at  this 
time  had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan, 
Abraham's  burying-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south, 
and  the  "  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  [Jacob]  had 
spread  his  tent"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in 
the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price, 
the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept 
his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  report 
of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated  him 


*  According  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  Rachel's 
death  preceded  the  selling  of  Joseph  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  1 7  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  birth  of 
.loseph  and  that  of  Benjamin  ;  and  as  lienjamin  had  ten 
sons  at  the  coming  into  Egyiit  (xlvi.  21),  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  was  born  no  more  than  22  years 
before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Rachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  speech  of  Judah  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20),  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, until  dying  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Ephraun 


and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  mo  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the 
way  of  Ephrath  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (xh'iii. 
7).  Joseph's  anxiety  in  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  seems 
to  favour  the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a  child. 
When  Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  have 
only  been  very  young, 


JOSEPH 

because  his  father  loved  him  more  thau  them,  and 
had  shi)\vn   his  preference  by  nuiking  him  a  dress 

(D^DS  nj'riB),  which  appeai-s  to  have  been  a  long 

tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  richer  class.''  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren 
was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshowing 
that  they  would  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  same  import.<^  It  is  re- 
markable that  thus  early  prophetic  dreams  appeal- 
in  Joseph's  life.  This  part  of  the  history  (xxxvii. 
o-ll)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  retrospective 
introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  gi-eat  crime  of 
the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to  Shechem 
to  feed  the  flock  ;  and  Josej)h  was  sent  thither  from 
the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word 
of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They  were 
not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to  Dothan,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  veiy  far  distant,  pasturing 
their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  wher- 
ever the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  unowned.  On 
Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren,  except  Reuben, 
resolved  to  kill  him  ;  but  Reuben  saved  him,  per- 
suading them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry  pit,  with  the 
intent  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  father. 
Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come,  they  stripped 
him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into  the  pit,  "  and 
they  sat  do\vn  to  eat  bread :  and  they  lifted  up 
tlieir  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  [?]  and  balm  and  gum  ladanum  [?], 
going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Egypt"  (ver.  25). — 
In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to  the  interest 
of  this  eaily  notice  of  the  trade  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt. — The  Ishmeelites  are  also  called  Jli- 
dianites  in  the  narrative :  that  the  two  names  are 
used  interchangeably  is  evident  from  ver.  28 ;  it 
must  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of  them  is 
generic  ;  the  caravan  "  came  from  Gilead "  and 
brought  balm  f  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
the  merchants  to  have  been  Midianites,  and  that 
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they  are  also  called  Ishmeelites  by  a  kind  of  generic 
Tise  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his  brethren 
to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  covetousness  and,  in  proposing  a  less  cruel 
course  than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still 
resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  brotherly  feeling 
they  may  still  have  had.  Accordingly  they  took 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty 
[shekels]  of  silver"  (ver.  28),  which  we  And  to 
have  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a  male  fiom 
five  to  twenty  years  old  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).*  Pro- 
bably there  was  a  constant  traffic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
eastern  customs,  long  remained  the  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  here  already  find  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham's  concubines  oppressing  the 
lawful  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  finding 
Joseph.  His  biethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Jo- 
seph had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a  kid's  blood,  while 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all 
speaking  constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though 
they  knew  not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as 
dead.  "  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted  ; 
and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  unto  my  sou 
mourning  into  the  grave.  Thus  his  father  wept  for 
him  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).''  Jacob's  lamentation 
shows  that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what 
comfort  would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  gi'ave 
when  he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn 
by  wild  beasts  ?  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
we  should  certainly  understand  "  Hades  "  by  "  the 
giave,"  and  may  translate,  "  For  I  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades."  ^ 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
"  an  o.licer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  executioners, 
an  Ejjyptian"  (xxxix.  1  ;  comp.  xxxvii.  36).''     We 


'•  The  name  of  this  dress  seems  to  signify  "  a  tunic 
reaching  to  the  extremities."  It  was  worn  by  David's 
daughter  Taniar,  being  the  dress  of  "  the  king's 
daughters  [that  were]  virgins"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18,  see  19). 
There  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  x'™" 
n-ot/ci'Aos,  or  the  Vulg.  polyinita,  except  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  such  a  tunic  would  be  ornamented  with 
coloured  stripes,  or  pmbroidercd.  The  richer  classes 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
white  linen.  The  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  re- 
l)resented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  enemies  or 
tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  coloured,  ge- 
nerally with  a  stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves. 

'  From  Joseph's  second  dream,  and  his  father's 
rebuke,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Rachel  was  li^'ing 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  Rachel, 
who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfilment,  so  that 
it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only  survived, 
Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's  mother. 
The  dream,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  brethren  be- 
sides the  father  and  mother  of  Joseph  :  if  therefore 
Benjamin  were  already  born,  Rachel  must  have  been 
dead  :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably  to 
Leah,  who  may  have  been  li\ing  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt. 

•1  The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have  rendered  spicery,  bahn,  and  gum 
ladanum.  The  meaning  of  71X33  is  extremely 
doubtful  :     there    is   nothing    to   guide    us    but   the 


renderings  of  the  LXX.  0u/xia/a.a  and  the  Vulg. 
aromnta,  and  the  congruity  of  their  meaning  with 
that  of  the  name  of  the  second  article.  As  to  the 
''IV,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  kind  of  balm, 
although  its  exact  kind  Is  diflBeult  to  determine.  The 
meaning  of  0?  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  gum  ladanum 
is  a  not  improbable  conjecture. 

'  Kalisch  remarks  (ad  loc.)  that  twenty  shekels 
was  "  a  price  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32  ;  Lev.  xxvii.  5)."  The 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  to  be  paid,  thirty 
shekels  of  silver,  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  male  or 
female,  gored  to  death  by  an  ox :  the  latter  dis- 
proves his  assertion. — The  payment  must  have  been 
by  weight,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
coined  money  was  known  at  this  remote  period. 
[Money.] 

^  The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
wives  of  Jacob's  sons  :  he  seems  to  have  had  but  one 
daughter  ;  and  if  he  had  many  granddaughters,  few 
would  have  been  born  thus  early. 

B  For  this  interesting  inference  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Marks.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  see  art.  Egypt. 

''  The  word  D^ID,  which  we  have  rendered 
"  oflBccr,"  with  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  "  eunuch," 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Bible  in  the  former  sense  (Gesen.  Then.  s.  v.). 
I'otiphar's  office  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
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have  probably   no  light  to  infer,  as  Gesenius  has 

(lone  {Thes.  s.  v.)  HSD),  that  by  the  executioners 

we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king's  guard 
or  body-guard.'  This  may  be  the  case  when  the 
Chaldeans  are  spoken  of,  for  the  immediate  infliction 
of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sovereign 
was  always  usual  both  with  Shemites  and  Tatars, 
as  a  part  of  their  system  of  investing  the  regal 
power  with  terror  ;  but  the  more  refined  Egyptians 
and  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem  to  have 
practised  a  custom  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case  the  title 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the  control 
exercised  by  Fotiphar  over  the  king's  prison  (xxxix. 
20),  and  from  the  fact  that  tliis  prison  is  aftei'wards 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  executioners,  that  officer  then  being  doubtless 
a  successor  of  Potiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The  name 
Potiphar  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet-pa-ra  or 
PET-P-RA,  and  signifies  "belonging  to  Ra"  (the 
sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a  slightly  different 
orthogi'aphy,  Poti-pherah,  as  the  name  of  Joseph's 
father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  as  Ita  was  the  chief  divinity  of  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned  coin- 
cidence that  the  latter  should  bear  a  name  indicat- 
ing devotion  to  Ra.     [PoTiPiiAR.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties, 
of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
most  connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de- 
scribed are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
an  fccasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism.  The  date 
of  Joseph's  arrival  we  should  consider  B.C.  cir. 
1890.    [Egypt  :  Chronology.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph's  life 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master  in  the  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set 
him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand"  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was  placed 
over  all  his  master's  property  v^^ith  perfect  trust,  and 
"  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake  "  {yer.  6).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  The  property 
of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by 
scribes,  who  exercised  a  most  methodical  and  minute 
supervision  over  all  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  and  fishing. 
Kvery  product  was  carefully  registei'ed  to  check 
the  dishonesty  of  the  labourers,  who  in  Egypt  have 
always  been  famous  in  this  respect.  Probably  in 
no  countiy  was  farming  ever  more  systematic.  Jo- 
seph's  previous  knowledge   of  tending  flocks,  and 


eunuch,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  evidence  that 

there  were  such  in  the  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient 

limes.     This  very  word  first  occurs  in  hieroglyphics, 

•written  saiis,  as  a  title  of  Persian  functionaries,  in  I  although  tlic  L.\X.  renders  it  apx'/^a7«'pos- 

inscriptions  of  tlic  time  of  tl\c  I'ersian  dominion. 
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perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful  character, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overseer.  How 
long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told.  "  Joseph  was 
fair  of  form  and  fair  in  appeaiance  "  (xxxix.  (>). 
His  master's  wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him,  and  failing, 
charged  him  with  the  crime  she  would  have  made 
him  commit.  Potiphar,  incensed  against  Joseph, 
cast  him  into  prison.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  morals  of  the  Egyptians  in 
practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in  a  wife 
was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest  vices.  The 
punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a  moral 
tale  recently  interpreted,  "  The  Two  Brothers," 
is  ibunded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Joseph.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  this 
story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph,  and 
as  it  was  written  for  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a  later  period,  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had  held  so 
high  a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  were  this  part  of  his  history 
well-known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely.  This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  lemark- 
able  as  to  justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
similai'ity  to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moial  tale. 
The  story  of  Bellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be 
traced  to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek. — The 
Muslims  have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  Potiphar's  wife,  whom  they  call  Yoosuf  and 
Zeleekha,  a  femous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Kur-an  relates  the  temjit- 
ing  of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulars  from  the  authentic  narrative.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Potiphar 
(Kitfeer),  Joseph  married  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  xii.). 
This  mistake  was  probably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  convinced  of  Joseph's  guilt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
fact  of  liis  being  a  foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  master's  wife  (xxxix.  14,  17),  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  a  punishment  of  the  severest 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  house,  or, 
at  least,  inider  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisoners 
ai'e  related  to  have  been  put  "  in  ward  [in]  the 
house  of  the  capt;iin  of  the  executioners,  into  the 
prison  "  (xl.  3),  and  simply,  "  in  ward  [in]  the  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners'  house"  (xli.  10,  comp.  xl. 
7.)  The  prison  is  described  as  "  a  place  wliere  the 
king's  prisoners  [were]  bound"  (xxxix.  20).  Here 
tlie  hardest  time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation 
began.  He  M'as  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  ac- 
cusation, to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At  first 
he  was  treated  with  se\-erity  ;  this  we  learn  from 
Ps.  cv.,  "  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph 
[who] :  was  sold  for  a  slave :  whose  feet  they 
afflicted  with  the  fetter:  the  iron  entered  into  his 
soul"  (viii:  17,  18).  There  is  probably  heie  a 
connexion  between  "fetter"  and  "nou"  (comp. 
cxlix.  8),  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the  kist 


'  D^nSt^n  ")ti'  must  mean  "  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners," from  Potiphar's  connexion  with  the  prison, 
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clause  would  be  "  the  iron  entered  into  him," 
meaning  that  the  fetters  cut  his  feet  or  legs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
(xxxix.  21),  for  we  are  not  justified  in  thence  in- 
ferring that  he  was  kind  from  the  ihst.'' 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  complete  tinist,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  everything  under  his 
control,  God's  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest 
service.  After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed 
against  two  of  his  officers,  "  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers "  (CipK'rsn  "ICT),  and  "  the  chief  of  the 
bakers  "  (D'^QiNH  "iti*),  and  cast  them  into  the  pri- 
son where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  e.xe- 
cutioners,  doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not  so 
convinced,  he  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisonei-s.  Like  Potiphar, 
they  wei'e  "  officers  "  of  Pharaoh  (xl.  2),  and  though 
it  may  be  a  mistake  to  call  them  grandees,  their 
easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them  an  im- 
portance that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each  dreamed  a  pro- 
phetic dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted,  disclaim- 
ing human  skill  and  acknowledging  that  intei-preta- 
tions  were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  Jo- 
seph's history,  since  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life  ;  they  are  however 
very  interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments.""  Joseph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers  of  his  coming  restoration  to 
favour,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Pharaoh  for  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 
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''  Joseph's  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
"  And  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  Into  the  dungeon"  (")133,  xl.  15),  does  not 
throw  light  upon  this  matter ;  for  although  the  word 
used  seems  properly  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a  prison,  here  it  must  be  merely 
equivalent,  as  in  xli.  14,  to  "irtDnTl''^  (xxxix.  20, 
&c.),  which  seems  properly  a  milder  term, 

™  It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
dream  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  wine 
til  en  drunk  by  the  king  ol  Egypt  may  have  been  the 
fresh  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a  long  period,  and 
merely  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  dnmk  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  taken 
the  place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  was  the 
national  beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  least. 

"  Lit.  "  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  days ;"  but  we 
may  read  "  after"  for  "  at  the  end;"  and  the  word 
"  days  "  appears  merely  to  indicate  that  the  year  was 
a  period  of  time,  or  possibly  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  ordinary  year  from  a  greater  period,  the  year  of 
days  from  the  year  of  years. 

"  This  word  is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin. 
[Egypt  ;  Nile.] 

P  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  2, 
18  ;  Is.  xix.  7)  ;  and  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  an 
Egyptian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Wisd.  xl.  16)  :  it 


"  After  two  years,""  Joseph's  deliverance  came. 
Pharaoh   dreamed    two   prophetic   dreams.      "  He 

stood  by  the  river"  ["IX',  the  Nile]."  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or 
'  heifers  '],  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed; 
and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  [-iriKj.P  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean-fleshed  " 
(xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  described  still  more 
strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  second  account,  when  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-21).  Then 
Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, — "  Behold,  seven  eans 
of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  '  full,'  ver. 
22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,''  sprouting  forth  after 
them"  (ver.  5,  6).  These,  also  described  more 
strongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
.seven  ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  "  .scribes,"  (D^SDin),  and  the 
"  wise  men,"  and  they  weie  unable  to  give  him  an 
interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  "  servant  to  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners," had  interpreted  his  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soner's dreams.  "Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called 
Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  pri- 
son: and  he  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his  rai- 
ment, and  came  unto  Pharaoh "  (ver.  14).  The 
king  then  related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he 
had  disclaimed  human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that 
tjiey  were  sent  of  God  to  fbiewaru  Pharaoh.  There 
was  essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolized  years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years  of 
great  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."    The  dou- 


is  ■written  in  these  places  a^i,  axei.  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  Egyptians  what  this 
word  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  marsh-plant  ("  omnc 
quod  in  palude  virens  nascitiir,"  Com.  in  Is.  1.  c.). 
The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  ee  to  1  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
[Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed.  "Hieroglyphics").  This  word 
occurs  with  NOi  in  Job  viii.  11.  The  latter  we 
have  supposed  to  be  there  used  generically,  as  "  the 
reed"  [Egypt];  but  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
Egyptian  word  with  it,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have 
its  special  signification,  "the  papyrus."  The  former 
word,  however,  seems  to  be  alwa3's  generic. 

1  Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  word  :  "  Der  Ost- 
wind,  der  wegen  seiner  funfzigtagigen  Dauer  jctzt 
in  Aegypten  Chamsin  heisst,  ist  sehr  trockcn  und 
hat  Verwandschaft  mit  dem  Samum  (d.  h.  der 
Giftige),  dem  erstickcnden  Sturmwind  des  wiisten 
Arabien,  der  im  April  und  IMai  herrscht "  {Bibel- 
ivcrk,  ad  loc).  But  it  sLould  be  observed  :  1.  The 
east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the  Khamdsecn. 
2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southerly.  3.  They 
do  not  last  fifty  days.  4.  They  are  not  called 
Chamsin  (Khamseen)  or  Khamiiseen.  5.  They  pre- 
vail, usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  the 
seven  weeks  (49  days)  following  Easter,  vulgarly 
called  in  Egypt  Khamasecn,  which  is  a  plural  of 
Khamseen,  a  term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither 
winds  nor  period,  though  they  are  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  this  fluctuating  period.  6.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  Samoom,  which  occurs  in  any  hot 
weather,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     7.  The  Samoom  is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 
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bling  of  the  dream  denote^l  that  the  events  it  fore- 
shadowed were  certain  and  imminent.     On  the  in- 
terpretation it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  kine  represented  the  animal  prodncts, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vegetable   products,  the 
most  important  object  in  each  class  representing  the 
whole  class.     Any  reference  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tions, such  as  some  commentators  have  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  cri- 
tical grounds,  unreasonable.   The  perfectly  Egyptian 
colour  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.     The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate  ;   and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  prolDably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.     The  com  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  now 
grown  in  Egypt  has  this  peculiarity.    Another  point 
to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before  he 
went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  we  find  from  the 
monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when  engaged 
in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the  small 
beard   that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  probably 
artificial.     Having  interpreted  the   dream,  Joseph 
counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise  man  and  set 
him    over   the  country,  in  order   that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years    of  famine.     To  this 
high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.     'I'hus,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  sutlering,  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  the  greatest  honour.     About  thirteen  years'  pro- 
bation had  prepared  him  for  this  trust;  some  part 
passeil  as  Potiphar's  slave,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater,"^  in  the  prison.     If  our  views  of  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Phaiaoh  liere 
mentioned   was    Assa,    Manetho's   Assis   or  Asses, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  abogt  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 

Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given 
to  the  otficer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read :  "  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
signet'  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen 
(K'JJ',  bi/ssus),  and  put  a  collar  of  gold  about  his 
neck  ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had  ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Abrech 
{■TlinK),  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (xli.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show  that 
on  the  investiture  of  a  high  official  in  Egypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on 
him  a  collar  of  gold  (see  Ancient  Egyptians, 
pi.  80) ;  the  other  particulars,  the  vestiues  of 
fine  linen  and  the  riding    in  the   second  chariot. 
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are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  mannei-s  of  the 
country.  The  meaning  of  what  was  ciied  before 
him  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deteimined.'  We 
are  told  that  Pharaoh  named  Joseph  Zaphnath- 
paaneah  (xli.  45)  C'l'.^V?  ^^^^V'  '^°veoix<pavi\x), 
the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful.  [See  Zaimi- 
NATH-PAANEAH.]  He  also  "  gave  him  to  wife  Ase- 
nath  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  [or  "  prince," 
|n3]  of  On  "  (ver.  45).  Whether  Joseph's  father- 
in-law  were  priest  or  prince  cannot,  we  think,  be 
determined,"  although  the  former  seems  more  likely, 
since  On  was  a  very  priestly  city,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  a  priest  would  have  been 
more  exclusive  than  any  other  Egyptian  fimctioa- 
ary.  His  name,  implying  devotion  to  Ka,  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  On,  though,  as 
already  noticed,  apjjropriate  to  any  citizen  of  that 
place,  would  be  especially  so  to  a  priest.  [PoTi- 
PHAH.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  On  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital,  and  seems  to  have 
been  certainly  the  religious  capital,  as  containing 
the  great  temple,  of  Apepee,  a  shepherd-kmg,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  line  as  Joseph's  Phai-aoh.  {Select 
Papyri;  Brugsch,  Zeitschrift  cl.  Deutsch.  Morgen- 
limci.  Gesellschaft.  The  name  of  Joseph's  wife 
we    are    disposed    to    consider    to    be     Hebrew.'' 

[ASENATH.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
considered.  We  shall  first  s])eak  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to  his 
brethren.  In  one  respect,  as  bearing  upon  Joseph's 
moral  character,  the  two  subjects  are  closely  con- 
nected, but  their  details  may  be  best  treated  apart, 
if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  constantly  in  view. 

Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go  "  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (ver.  46).  During  "the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  was  a  very  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had 
advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  The  narrative, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he 
had  taken  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  or  the 
whole  surplus  prodvice  (ver.  48)  ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  a  parallel  passage  shows  that  our 
explanation  must  be  correct  (ver.  34,  35).  The 
abundance  of  this  store  is  evident  from  the  stiite- 
ment  that  "  Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  for 
[it  was]  without  number  "  (ver.  49).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  monuments,  which  show  that  the 
contents  of  tl)e  granaries  were  accurately  noted  by 
the  scribes  when  they  were  filled,  well  illustrate 
this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  whom  we  road  that  he  named  "  the 
firstborn  Manasseh  [a  forgetter]  :  For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father's  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
he  Ephraim    [fruitful?]:"    For  God  hath   caused 


'  We  only  know  that  Joseph  was  two  years  in 
prison  after  the  liberation  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers. The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however, 
seems  in  favour  of  supposing  that  he  was  lonsfcr  in 
prison  than  in  Potiphar's  house. 

"  The  signet  was  of  so  mvicli  importance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  that  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  always  enclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongated  signet. 

'  We  do  not  here  except  Bunsen's  etymology  [Bibel- 
tvrrk,  ad  loc),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  bears  the 
signification  he  gives  It,  and  think  tlie  constiuctlon 
inadmissible. 


">  The  very  old  opinion  that  jHS  means  prince  as 
well  as  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Gesenius,  but 
noi  disproved. 

^  It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph's 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life, 
that  Manasseh  took  an  Aramitess  as  a  concubine 
(1  Chr.  vii.  14).  This  happened  in  his  father's 
lifetime;  for  Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of 
Machlr  the  son  of  this  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23). 

"  The  derivation  of  Ephraliu  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
although  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  it.  This  diffi- 
culty we  may  perhaps  partly  attribute  to  the  pointing. 
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nie  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction " 
(50-52).  Though,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a 
son  made  Joseph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home,  that  his  father's  house  was  no  longer  his 
home,  yet  it  was  not  in  utter  forgctfulness  of  his 
country  that  he  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  born  of 
his  Egyptian  wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  names 
signifying  his  devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began.  '  We  read  that  "  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread : 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph  ;  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph 
opened  all  the  storehouses  [lit.  'all  wherein  '  was^, 
and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  famine 
waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn]  ; 
Ijoeiuse  that  the  famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  " 
(ver.  54-57).  The  e.xpiessious  here  used  do  not 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  famine  extended  be- 
yond the  countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some  part  of  Africa, 
although  of  course  it  may  have  been  more  widely 
experienced.  It  may  be  observed,  that  although 
famines  in  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  the  inundation,  and  in  other  countries 
tipon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an 
extremely  dry  season  there  and  in  Palestine  would 
produce  the  result  described  in  the  saci'ed  naiTative. 
it  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt  was  anciently 
the  granary  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  a 
famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity,  and  then 
famine,  around.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent 
in  the  history  of  Eg3'pt ;  but  the  famous  seven 
years'  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-JIustansir-b-illdh  is  the  only  known  parallel  to 
that  of  Joseph  :  of  this  an  account  is  given  under 
Famine.  Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  Joseph's 
brethren  came  to  buy  corn,  a  part  of  the  history 
which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which 
the  storehouses  were  opened  to  all  buyers  of  what- 
ever nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  years,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  tamine  [was]  very  soie,  so  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all 
the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought:  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh's  house"''  fxlvii.  13,  14).  When  all 
the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted, 
barter  became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained 
all  the  cattle  of  Egypt,^  and  in  the  next  year,  all 
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y  It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  purchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph's  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments  show 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when  purchases  were  made. 

•  It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money 
of  Canaan  was  exhausted,  Joseph  made  conditions 
with  the  Canaanites  like  those  he  had  made  with  the 
Egyptians. 

*  Baron  Bunsen's  quotation,  "  When,  in  the  time 
of  Scsortosis  I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  there  was  corn  in  mine  " 


the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  He 
demanded,  however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce as  Pharaoh's  right.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian  history  preserved  by  profane  writers, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the 
early  period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  age  referred  to,  as  the 
actions  of  at  least  two  kings  are  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king  particularized.  Hero- 
dotus says  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  Sesos- 
tris  "  made  a  division  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  among 
the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of  groimd  of 
equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  requiied  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii.  109).  Elsewhere  he 
spealvs  of  the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being 
supported  by  the  property  of  the  temples  (37),  but 
he  does  not  assign  to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly 
supposed,  the  exemption  from  taxation  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the 
division  of  Egypt  into  nomes  to  Sesostris,  whom 
he  calls  Sesoosis.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
general  character  of  the  information  given  by 
Herodotus,  respecting  the  history  of  Egypt  at 
periods  remote  from  his  own  time,  we  are  not 
justified  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that 
some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil 
by  the  crown  among  the  population  was  current 
when  he  visited  the  country.  The  testimony  of 
Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  nanative  in  Genesis  seems 
flrvourable  to  the  theory  we  support  that  Joseph 
niled  Egypt  under  a  shepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
to  have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absolute 
power  over  the  Eg}'ptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude — "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives :  let  us 
find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants  "  (xlvii.  25) — seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwilling  subjects.  The 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suffering  the  scattered  population 
was  collected  into  the  cities  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  the  corn. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Benee-Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor  of 
a  district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I.,  of  the  xiith 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
{Egypt's  Place,  iii.  334)  that  this  must  be  Joseph's 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the  record 
inapplicable  to  that  instance,"  but  the  calamity  it 
relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt  as  its  ancient 
inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally  festify.'' 

[Egypt's  Place,  I.  c.),is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  in  Transactions  M.  Soc.  Lit.  2nd  Ser.  v.  Pt.  ii. 
232,  3  ;  Bnigsch,  Histoire  d'E'gyptc,  i.  56. 

■=  Dr.  Brugsch  remarks  on  this  inscription  :  "  I,a 
derniere  partie  de  cette  curieuse  inscription  oil  Amenj, 
se  reportant  a  une  famine  qui  avait  lieu  pendant  Ics 
annees  de  son  gouvernement,  se  fait  un  pani'gyrique 
d'avoir  prevenu  les  malheurs  de  la  disette  sans  se 
partialiser,  a  attire  la  plus  grande  attention  de  eeux 
qui  y  voient,  et  nous  ajoutons  tres  a  propos,  un  pen- 
dant de  I'histoire  de  Joseph  en  E'gypte,  et  des  sept 
annees  de  famine  de  co  pays.  Cependant  il  ne  faut 
pas  croire,  que  le  roi  OuscrtOseii  I.,  sous  Ic  regno 
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Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh 
is  important  iu  reference  to  the  fonning  an  estimate 
of  his  charactei-.  It  displays  the  resolution  and 
breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career.  He 
perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he 
lost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
First  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land, 
and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  became  the  property 
of  the  sovereign ,  and  that  too  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  people  without  any  pressure.  This  being 
effected,  he  exercised  a  great  act  of  generosity,  and 
required  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce  as  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice  can  hardly 
be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  and  that  when  they  had  been  given  up, 
they  were  at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  circumstances,  but  if,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  the  people  were  warned  of  the  famine  and 
yet  made  no  preparation  during  the  years  of  over- 
flowing abundance,  the  government  had  a  cleai 
claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  precautions 
they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have  been 
desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  system  of  taxation  to  a  simple 
claim  to  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence whether  Joseph  were  in  this  matter  divinely 
aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in 
accord  with  a  judgment  of  great  clearness  in  dis- 
tinguishing good  and  evil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethi-en  and  his  father. 
Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there 
was  corn  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with 
him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in 
habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he 
had  suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him 
a  stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  In  his  exalted 
station  he  laboured  with  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
all  his  various  charges,  presiding  himself  at  the  sale 
of  corn.  We  read :  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came 
to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that  came ;  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  Joseph, 
the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  was]  that  sold  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land  ;  and  Joseph's  brethien 
came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him 
[with]  their  faces  ia  the  earth"  (xlii.  5,  6).  His 
brethren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the  boy 
they  had  sold  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  from  the  effect  of  time,  which 
■would  have  been  at  their  ages  far  less  marked. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  afteiwards  learn, 
an  interpi-eter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  spoke  of  their  household.  "  Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  .Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  [is]  not  " 
(13).  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained  the 
old  deceit  of  his  disappearance.     He  at  once  desires 


duquel  une  famine  eut  lieu  en  E'gypte,  soit  le  Pharaon 
de  Joseph,  ce  qui  n'cst  gui)re  admissible,  par  suite  de 
raisons  chronologiques.  Du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  la  seule 
inscription  qui  fasse  mention  de  la  famine  ;  il  en  existe 
d'a\itrc's,  qui  datant  do  rois  tout-a-fait  diff(?rents,  par- 
tent  du  nieme  fl^au  ct  dcs  mcmes  prf'cautions  prises 
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to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing  that  they  should 
return  without  sending  for  and  bringing  Benjamin, 
then  putting  them  in  prison  three  days,  but  at  last 
releasing  them  that  they  might  take  back  corn,  on 
the  condition  that  one  should  be  left  as  a  hostage. 
They  were  then  stricken  with  remorse,  and  saw  that 
the  punishment  of  their  great  crime  was  come 
upon  them.  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
[are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  iu  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  answered  them,  say- 
ing, Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying.  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  ?  therefore, 
behold,  also  his  blood  is  required.  And  they  knew 
not  that  Joseph  understood  [them]  ;  for  an  inter- 
preter [was]  between  them.  And  he  turned  him- 
self about  from  them,  and  wept ;  and  returned  to 
them  again,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took 
from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their 
eyes"  (21-24).  Thus  he  separated  one  of  them 
from  the  rest,  as  they  had  separated  him  from  his 
father.  Yet  he  restored  their  money  in  their 
sacks,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way,  besides 
the  corn  they  had  purchased.  The  discovery  of  the 
money  terrified  them  and  their  father,  who  refused 
to  let  them  take  Benjamin.  Yet  when  the  famine 
continued,  and  they  had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob 
desired  his  sons  to  go  again  to  Egypt.  But  they 
could  not  go  without  Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion 
of  Judah,  who  here  appears  as  the  spokesman  of  his 
brethren,  Jacob  was  at  lost  prevailed  on  to  let  them 
take  him,  Judah  ofl'ering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Reuben  had  made  the  same  ofler, 
apparently,  at  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob 
had  withheld  his  consent,  telling  his  father  that  he 
might  slay  his  two  sons  if  he  did  not  bring  back 
Benjamin  (37,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put 
forward  by  his  brethren  as  the  most  able,  and  cer- 
tainly his  after-conduct  in  Egypt  would  have  jus- 
tified their  choice,  and  his  father's  trusting  him 
rather  than  the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin, 
and  not  unmindful  of  Simeon,  touchingly  sent  to 
the  governor  out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present 
of  the  best  products  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  double 
money  that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been 
returned  to  tliem. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the  sale  of 
corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them  he  told 
his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for  they  should 
dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man  brought  them 
into  Joseph's  house.  They  feared,  not  knowing, 
as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to  the  house 
(xliii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinking  they  might  be  im- 
prisoned there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave  his  com- 
mand in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not  cause 
it  to  be  interpreted  to  them.  They  wei-e,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  brought  out  to  them.  When  Jose|)h  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fulfilling  his 
dreams,  as  twice  they  bowed  before  him.  At 
the  sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  greatly  affected. 
"  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother 
Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,   [Is]   this 


pour  le  prf'vcnir." — Uistoirc  d'JE'ffi/pte,  i.  p.  56.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  this  new  work  that  Dr.  Brugsch, 
though  differing  from  us  as  to  the  Exodus,  is  disposed 
to  hold  Joseph  to  have  governed  Egypt  under  a  Shep- 
herd-king  (pp.  79,  80). 
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yoiii-  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me? 
And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother,  and  he  sought  [where]  to  weep  ; 
and  he  entered  into  [his]  chamber,  and  wept  there. 
And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself"  (29-31).  The  description  of  Joseph's 
ilinner  is  iu  accordance  with  the  representations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  brethren 
were  placed  according  to  their  age.  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  liad  the  lowest  place,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  from  before  him  to  his  bre- 
thren, he  showed  his  favour  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess 
five  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  "  And 
they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him "  (32-34). 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians  " 
(32).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to  eat 
singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  freely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
entertainer.  These  points  of  agi'eement  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptians  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat  with  the 
Hebrews. 

The  nest  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin's  sack. 
His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and  say 
(claiming  the  cup),  "  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded 
evil  for  good  ?  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereb}"  indeed  he  divineth  ?  Ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing"  (xliv.  4,  5).  When  they 
were  thus  accused,  they  declai-ed  that  the  guilty 
person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  bond- 
men. So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks,  and  the 
cup  was  found  ia  Benjamin's  sack ;  whereupon  they 
rent  tlieir  clothes,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and 
went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  "  fell  before  him  on 
the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  What 
deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done?  wot  ye  not  that 
such  a  man  as  I  can  ceitainly  divine?"  Judah 
then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  admitted  the 
alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  the  governor's  servants.  But  Joseph  replied 
that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in  whose  hand  the 
cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  unmindful  of  the  trust 
he  held,  then  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Joseph, 
showing  him  that  he  could  not  leave  Benjamin 
without  causing  the  old  man's  death,  and  as  surety 
nobly  oflered  himself  as  a  bondman  in  his  brother's 
stead.  Then,  at  the  touching  relation  of  his  father's 
love  and  anxiety,  and,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah's 
generosity,  the  stiong  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to 
the  tenderness  he  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained, 
and  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If 
hitherto  he  had  dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his 
generosity.  He  sent  forth  every  one  but  his  bre- 
thren. "  And  he  v»'ept  aloud.  .  .  .  And  Joseph  said 
nnto  his  brethren,  I  [am]  Joseph  ;  doth  my  father 
yet  live?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him  ; 
tor  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  his  brethren.  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray 
you.     And  thty  came  near.     And  he  said,  I  [am] 
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Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  l*]gypt. 
Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angi-y  with 
yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  for  God  did 
send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  For  these  two 
years  [hath]  the  famine  [been]  in  the  land :  and 
yet  [there  are]  five  years  in  the  which  [there  shall] 
neither  [be]  earing  nor  harvest.  And  God  sent  me 
before  you  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  vSo 
now  [it  was]  not  you  [that]  sent  me  hither,  but 
God"  (xlv.  2-8).  He  then  desired  them  to  bring 
his  father,  that  he  and  all  his  ollspiing  and  flocks 
and  herds  might  be  preserved  in  the  famine,  and 
charged  them  to  fell  his  father  of  his  greatness  and 
glory.  "  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's 
neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon 
them"  (14,  15).  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were 
well  pleased  that  Joseph's  brethi'eu  were  come,  and 
the  king  commanded  him  to  send  for  his  father 
according  to  his  desire,  and  to  take  wagons  for  the 
women  and  children.  He  said,  "  Also  let  not  your 
eye  spare  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  [is]  yours"  (20).  From  all  this  we  see 
how  highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and 
his  court.  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  bre- 
thren, distinguishing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent 
by  them  a  present  and  provisions  to  his  father,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge.  "  See  that  ye  fall 
not  out  by  the  way  "  '  (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  be- 
fore we  can  form  a  judgment  of  his  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Egypt  was  providentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house :  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  his  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  infeience  is  true,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  them  from  re- 
sentment or  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whe- 
ther the  latter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had 
suffered  the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to 
all  but  the  highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  punishing  his  brethien  as  an 
injured  person :  according  to  these  principles  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  if  only  he  could  put  aside  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  in  executing  judgment.  This  would 
require  the  sti-ongest  self-command,  united  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feel- 
inf  under,  and  feeling  that  could  subdue  resent- 
ment, so  that  justice  would  be  done  impartially. 
These  are  the  two  qualities  that  shine  out  most 
strongly  in  ihe  noble  character  of  Joseph.  We 
believe  therefore  that  he  punished  his  brethren,  but 
did  so  simply  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling 
all  the  while  a  brother's  tenderness.  It  must  be 
remembered  what  they  were.  Keuben  and  Judah, 
both  at  his  selling  and  in  the  journeys  into  Egypt, 
seem  better  than  the  rest  of  the  elder  brethren. 
But  Reuben  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  lightly 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  birthright,  and  Judah 
was  profligate  and  cruel.  Even  at  the  time  of  re- 
conciliation Joseph  saw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting 
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charge  shows,  that  they  were  either  not  less  wicked 
or  not  wiser  than  of  old.  After  his  father's  death, 
with  the  suspicion  of  ungenerous  and  deceitful  men, 
they  feared  Joseph's  vengeance,  and  he  again  ten- 
derly assured  them  of  his  love  for  them.  Joseph's 
conduct  to  Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be 
only  explained  b)'  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  treat  his  brethren  severely :  other- 
wise his  delay  and  his  causing  distress  to  his  father 
are  inconsistent  with  his  deep  affection.  The  send- 
ing for  Benjamin  seems  hard  to  understand,  except 
we  su])pose  that  Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link 
with  his  father,  and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more 
readily  receive  his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the  rest 
of  Joseph's  history:  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jacob's 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
"  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive  "  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel 
of  ground"  at  Shechem,  his  future  buryingplace 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons,  Jo- 
seph most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him  "  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  sen'ants  the 
physicians  "  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  buryingplace  of  his 
fathers.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared  that, 
their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them, 
and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears.  From 
his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into  Canaan 
with  "a  very  gi'eat  company"  (9),  as  well  as  from 
his  living  apart  from  his  brethren  and  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  governor  of 
Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he  lived  "  a 
hundred  and  ten  years"  (22,  2G),  having  been  more 
than  ninety  in  Egypt ;  that  he  "  saw  Ephraim's 
children  of  the  third"  [generation],  and  that  "the 
children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
borne  upon  Joseph's  knees  "  (23)  ;  and  that  dying 
he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should 
caiTy  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  promise:  thus 
showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22) 
which  had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father 
he  was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt"  (1.  26).  His  tnist  Moses  kept,  and  laid 
the  bones  of  Joseph  in  liis  inheritance  in  Shechem, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraira  his  ott'spring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  human,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  difK- 
culty  in  judging  men's  actions.  We  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
a  fuller  one  than  of  Isaac  ;  and  if  we  compare  their 
histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
liave  been  the  greatest  resolution.     He  not  only 
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believed  faithfull_v,  but  could  endure  patiently,  ami 
could  command  equally  his  good  and  evil  passions. 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
his  strict  justice,  his  clear  discrimination  of  good 
and  evil.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  but  when  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  gi'eatest  generosity.  He  seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gene- 
rosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  his  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by 
his  great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  fhe 
same  as  the  true  youth.  These  great  qualities 
explain  his  power  of  governing  and  administering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled 
him  to  suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life. 
The  last  characteristic  to  .make  up  tliis  great 
character  was  modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the 
others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a  very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
He  was  "  sent  before "  his  people,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and 
prosper  in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the 
Canaanites  was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  Joseph's 
life,  he  is  the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  makes  his  father  come  into  Egypt,  and  directs 
the  settlement.  He  protects  his  kinsmen.  Dying, 
he  reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught  leader 
of  his  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned ;  yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  perse- 
cution and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting 
temptation,  his  gi-eat  degi-adation  and  yet  greater 
exaltation,  the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand, 
and  the  confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  type  of  our  Lord.  He  also 
connects  the  Patriajchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtues  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the 
fathers. 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraiji  and 
JIanasseh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given  to 
the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  however, 
the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
weight  to  the  brother- tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  his 
power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  oftspring 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  appeal's  only  to  have  con- 
stantly drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  that 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treason- 
able alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  th.e 
ten  tribes  into  captivity.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  Father  of  Igal  who  represented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Nmn.  xiii   7). 

3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani  wlio 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).     In    1    Esdr.   it   is   given    as 
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4.  Representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Shebauiah,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  Ketmn 
from  Captivity  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

5.  {'lci(rn<pos).  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  164  B.C.  (1  Mace.  v.  8  ;   56,  60.). 

6  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22,  s.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
amono-  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  apparently 
in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  (Jesch.  iv.  384  note; 
Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  viii.  22).  The  contusion  ot 
'Imdw-ns,  'loi(rv<p,  'I'^'^ris  is  well  seen  m  the  vanous 
leadings  in  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  AnancestorofJudith(Jud.viii.l).  [B.F.W.] 

8    One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30), 

son   of  Jonan,  and    the    eighth    generation    from 

David    inclusive,    about    contemporary     theretore 

with  king  Ahaziah. 

9.  Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  or 
Abiud,  and  grandson  of  Joanna  or  Hananiah  the 
sou  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke  iii.  26.  Alford  adopts  the 
readino-  Josek,  a  mistake  which  seems  to  originate 
with  the  common  confusion  in  Heb.  MSS.  between 
C|  and  "]. 

10  Another,  son  of  Mattathias,  in  the  seventh 
generation  before  Joseph  the  husband  ot  the  Vugin. 

11  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  recurrence  of  this  name  in  the  three 
above  instances,  once  before,  and  twice  after  Ze- 
rubbabel, whereas  it  does  not  occur  once  in  .St. 
Matthew's  genealogy,  is  a  strong  evidence  ot  the 
paternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Hell,  as  traced 
by  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of  David. 

All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     He  was  a  just 
man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage  ot  David,  and 
was  known  as  such  bv  his  contemporaries,  who 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  Da^^d,  and  were  disposed  to 
own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph  s  son.      Ihe 
public  reo-isters  also  contained  his  name  under  the 
reckoning°of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45  ;   Luke 
iii.  23  ;   Matt.  i.  20  ;   Luke  ii.  4).      He  lived  at 
Kiuaret'h  in  Galilee,  and  it  is   probable   that   his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  preced- 
ino-  o-enerations,  possibly  fi-om  the  time  of  Jlattliat, 
tlw  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since 
Ulary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27).    He  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  imcle  Jacob, 
and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his  wife  received 
the  angelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt.  i.  20. 
It  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  time  of  his 
taking  her  to  his  hoi\ie,  that  the  decree  went  foith 
from ''Augustus  Caesar  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Nazareth^'with  his  wife  and  go  to  Bethlehem.     He 
was  there  with  Mary  and  her  tirst-born,  when  the 
shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the  manger,  and 
lie  went  with  them  to  the  temple  to  present  the 
infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the 
prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms.     When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came 
to    Bethlehem    to    worship    Christ,    Joseph    was 
there;  :md  he  went  down  to  Egypt   with   them 
by  night,  when  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger 
which  th'-eatened  them;  and  on  a  second  message 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  in- 
tending to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ; 
but  behig  afiaid  of  Archelaius  he  took  up  Iris  abode, 
as  before^ his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried 
on  his  trade  as  a  cai-penter.     When  Jesus  was  12 
years  old  Joseph  and  I\Iary  took  him  with  them  to 
keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they 
returned  to  Nazareth  he  contmued  to  act  as  a  father 
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to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 
But  here  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  ends.     That  he 
died  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
certain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27,  and  per- 
haps Mark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 
What  was  his  age  when  he  married,  what  children 
he  had,  and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions 
on  which  tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very 
contradictory,  and  on  which  it  affords  no  available 
information  whatever.     In    fact   the  ditierent   ac- 
counts given  are  not  traditions,  but  the  attempts 
of  ditfereut  ages  of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  to  give  support,  as  they  thought,  to  the 
miraculous  conception.    It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
or  examine  these  accounts  here,  as  they  throw  light 
rather   upon  the  history  of  those  opinions  during 
four  or  five  centuries,  than  upon  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph.    But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  fathers 
concerning  Joseph,  as,  e.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his 
having  sons  by  a  former  wife,  his  having  the  cus- 
tody of  Jtlaiy  given  to  him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which 
the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium    of  St.  James, 
apparently   the  work  of  a   Christian  Jew   of  the 
second    century,  quoted   by    Origen,  and   refen-ed 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr 
(Tischendorf,  Proleg.  xiii.).     The  same  stories  are 
repeated   in   the  other   apocryphal  Gospels.     The 
monophysite  Coptic  Christians   are   said   to   have 
first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Ca- 
lendar-, viz.,  on  the  20th  July,  which  is  thus  in- 
scribed in  a  Coptic  almanack: — "  Kequies   sancti 
senis  justi  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deiparae  Virginis 
]Mariae  sponsi,  qui  pater  Christi  vocari  promeruit." 
The   apocryphal    Historia   Josephi  fabri  lignarii, 
which  now  exists  in  Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tischen- 
dorf to  have  been  originally  written  in  Coptic,  and 
the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Churches  from  the  East  as 
late  as  the  year  1399."     Tlie  above-named  histoiy 
is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  century.     It  professes  to 
be  an  account  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the 
apostles  on   the   ]\Iount  of  Olives,  and  placed  by 
them  in  the  library  of  Jerusalem.     It  ascribes  111 
years  to  Joseph's  life,  and  makes  him  old  and  the 
father  of  4  sons  and  2  daughters  before  he  espoused 
Mary.     It  is  headed  with  this  sentence :  "  Bene- 
dictfones  ejus  et  preces  servant  nos  omnes,  o  fratres. 
Amen."     The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject  of  Jo- 
seph's marriase  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  Helvidium.     He  will  see  that  Jerome 
highly  disapproves   the  common  opinion  (derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice 
married,  and  that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "many 
other  apostolical  men,"  in  favour  of  his  own  view, 
that  om-  Lord's  brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or 
at   all   events   against   the   opinion   of  Helvidius, 
which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus  of  By- 
zantium ,  and  Valentine,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.     Those  who  held  this  opinion 
were  called  Antidicomarianitae,  as  enemies  of  the 
Viri:pn.     ("Fpiphanius,  Adv.  Haeres.  1.  iii.  t.  ii. ; 


»  Calmet,  however,  places  the  admission  of  Joseph 
into  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church  as  early  as 
before  the  year  900.     See  Tischendorf,  ut  sup. 
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Haer.  Ixxviii.,  also  Hacr.  li.  See  also  Pearson  cm 
the  Creed,  Art.  Virgin  Mary ;  Mill,  on  the  Bre- 
thren of  the  Lord ;  Calmet,  de  S.  Joseph.  S.  Mar. 
Virg.  conjtige ;  and  for  an  able  statement  of  the 
opposite  view,  AUbrd's  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55 ; 
Winer,  Rwb.  s.  vv.  Jesus  and  Joseph.    [A.  0.  H.] 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHAEA  ("Iwo-^jt/)  6 
air  J)  ^ApLfiadalas),  a  I'ich  and  pious  Israelite  who 
had  the  privilege'  of  performing  the  last  offices  of 
duty  and  affection  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
by  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea,  a 
city  supposed  by  Robinson  to  be  situated  somewhere 
between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit  Nuba,  a  mile 
north-east  of  Talo  {Bibl.  Res.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43)  an 
honourable  counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
undei-stand  that  he  w:w  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  characterised 
as  "a  good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii,  50),  one 
of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  yngdom  of 
God  (Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51).  We 
are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  "  consent  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against  their 
judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing 
himself  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while ,  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen 
disciples,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a 
boldness  and  confidence  to  which  he  had  bofoi'e  been 
a  stranger.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought  in 
the  Centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for  on  the 
very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed  complete, 
Joseph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus."  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  all  four 
Evangelists.  Pilate,  having  assuied  himself  that 
the  Divine  Sufferer  was  dead,  consented  to  the 
request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his 
faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed  privilege  of  con- 
signing to  his  own  new  tomb  the  body  of  his  cruci- 
fied Lord.  In  this  saci'ed  office  he  was  assisted  by 
Nicodemus,  who,  like  himself,  ha<l  hitherto  been 
afraid  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith,  but  now- 
dismissing  his  fears  brought  an  abundant  store  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  embalming  of  the  body  of 
his  Lord  according  to  the  Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masters  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  JosejA 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock 
— a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  scoms  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumour  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  ilesurrection, 
that  it  was  some  othei-,  not  Jesus  Himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  But  the  burial  of  Jesus  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  tlie  rich  man  of  Ari- 
mathea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isiiiah  (liii.  9):  according  to  the 
literal  rendering  of  Bishop  Lowth  "  with  the  rich 
man  was  His  tomb."  Nothing,  but  of  the  merest 
legen(iary  character,  is  recordecl  of  Joseph,  beyond 
what  we  read  in  Scripture.     There  is  a  ti-adition, 
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surely  a  very  improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  desen-es  to  be  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerally current,  namely — that  Joseph  being  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  there  erected 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratory  in  Er.g- 
land,  the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  was 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  sife.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
sprung  from  the  staff'  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill 
top.  (See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  i.  1  ;  and  Hearne, 
Hist,  and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury  ;  Assemann,  Bibl. 
Orient,  iii.  319).  Winer  refers  to  a  monograph 
on  Joseph — Broemel,  Diss,  de  Joscpho  Ariniath. 
Viteb.  1683,  4to.  [E.  H.  .  .  .  s.] 

JO'SEPH,  called  BAR'SABAS,  and  sur- 
nanied  Justus;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by 
the  assembled  church  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  fallen.  He,  therefoie,  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  the  disciples  all  the  tmie  that  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  from  His  baptism  to  His  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Justus 
Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
sustained  no  harm.  Eusebius  {H.  E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joses  Eainabas  (Acts  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).  The 
signification  of  Barsabas  is  quite  uncertain.  Light- 
foot  (Hor.  Hebr.  Acts  i.  23)  gives  five  possible 
interpretations  of  it,  viz.,  the  son  of  conversion,  of 
quiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man.  He 
prefers  the  last  two ;  and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSE'PHUS  {;\iL(T7i<pos),  1  i:sdr.  ix.  34. 
[Joseph,  3.] 

JO'SE-S  ('Itoirijs,  "ItjctoCs,  Alford ;  luffi]  is 
the  genitive  case).  1.  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  15th  generation  from 
David,  i.  e.  about  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

2.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren  (Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Mark  vi.  3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  pre- 
ceding. For  the  inquiry  wlio  these  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were,  see  James.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was 
Mary,  and  his  brother's  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

3.  .losKS  Bakxakas  (Acts  iv.  36).  [Bah- 
NAUAS  ]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'SHAH  (HL'T  :  'laitrla  ;  Alex,  'laxrlas  : 
Josa),  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prospeious 
branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
headed  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peaceable 
Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exterminated 
them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (1  Chr.  iv.  34, 
38-1-1). 

JO'SHAPHAT  {OSi^'V  :  'la>ffa<pdT  ;  Cod. 
Fred.  Aug.  'loxro^xxs-  Josaphat),  the  Mithnite, 
one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
among  the  warriors  fiom  the  e;ist  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
XI.  43).  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talni.  p.  1284)  gives 
Matlnian  as  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Bashau,  by 
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wiiich  the  latter  is  always  represented  in  the  Targ.  ' 
Onk. ;  and  if  this  were  the  place  which  gave  Josha- 
phat  his  surname  he  was  probably  a  Gadite.     In 
the  Syriac    Joshaphat   and    Uzziah   (ver.  44)   are  ' 
interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as  "  Azi  of  j 
Anathoth." 

JOSHAVI'AH  rnjy.i'r:  'Iwcria;  Cod.  Fred. 
Aug.  'laifffia:  Josaia),  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one 
of  David's  guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).  The  LXX. 
make  him  the  sou  of  Jeiibai,  by  reading  133  for 
*J3.  The  name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably 
nine,  different  forms  in  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Kennicott. 

JOSHBEKA'SHAH (n^\)2^^l :  'UfffiaffaKd; 
ScjSa/caiTa!/,  Cod.  Alex. :  Jesbacassa),  head  of  the 
16th  course  of  musicians.  [Jesharelah.]  He 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Hemau  (1  Chr.  x-xv. 
4,  24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSH'UA  {Vmn']  -.  'Itjo-oCs  :  Josua  :  i.  e. 
"  whose  help  is  Jehovah,"  Gesen.,  or  rather  "  God 
the  Saviour,"  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  Axi.  11.,  p.  89, 
ed.  1843  :  on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the  change 
of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Numb.  xiii.  16  =  "  wel- 
fare" or  "salvation,"  see  Pearson, /.  c. :  it  appears 
in  the  various  forms  of  Hoshea,  Oshea,  Jehoshua, 
Jeshua,  and  Jesl'S.  1.  The  sou  of  Nun,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future 
captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when 
Moses  fled  into  Jlidian,  he  was  a  man  of  nearly 
fort_7  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men- 
tioned first  in  connexion  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
x\'ii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites.  When 
Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the 
two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or 
servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii. 
17).  Soon  aftei-wards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey. 
The  40  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed, 
and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num. 
xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly 
with  definite  authority  in  connexion  with  Elcazar 
the  priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was 
done,  (jod  Himself  gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  23). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh. 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
1,  §29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  " 
of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaanites.  A  miracu- 
lous repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon 
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the  invaders  the  warning  that  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  a  holy  and  jealous  God.  Ai  fell :  and  the 
law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read  by  their 
leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gibeonites 
obtained  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.  It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  Kadesh-barnea  and  Ga^a. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthiew  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  lus  victorious  soldiers  to  the 
gates  ofZidon  and  into  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests  ;  amongst  others 
the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of  Israel — are  specially 
recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in  Phi- 
listia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to  achieve 
and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
isolated  strongholds  throughout  the  land. 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land  ;  and 
vs'hen  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homos. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an 
assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  remuiding  them  of  the  marvellous  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  pros- 
perity depended ;  and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place 
already  famous  in  connexion  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  110  yeais,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fulness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  imder  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  middle 
ages :  the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blameless 
and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a 
youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who  earns  by 
manly  vigour  a  quiet  honoured  old  age ;  who  com.- 
bines  strength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up  for 
and  obeying  the  Divine  Impulse  with  the  simplicitv 
of  a  child,  while  he  wields  gi'eat  power  and  diiects 
it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  high  unselfish  purpose. 

*  It  has  been  questioned -whether  the  Captain  of  the  |  First  Chapter,  Camb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  G.  Abicht 
Lord's  Host  was  a  created  being  or  not.  Dr.  W.  H.  I  {Be  Duce  Exercitus,  SfC,  ap.  Nnv.  Thes.  Thcologico- 
MUl  discusses  this  point  at  full  length  and  with  great  philoloff.  i.  503)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was  the  un- 
learning, and  decides  in  favour  of  the  former  alter-  created  Angel,  the  Son  of  God.  Compare  also  Pfeiffer, 
native    {On    the  Historical   Character   nf  St.  Luke's    Dijf.  Script.  Lnc.  p.  173. 
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All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates  I 
his  pcrsoual  history  seems  to  be  written  with  the 
unconscious,  vivid  power  of  aa  eye-witness.  We 
are  not  merely  taught  to  look  with  a  distant  rever- 
ence upon  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name  which 
is  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  the  side  of  one 
who  is  admitted  to  hear  the  words  of  GoJ,  and  see 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image  of  the 
armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in  the  sight  of 
two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  unguarded 
Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  inspiied 
all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe ;  the  mild  father  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan ;  the  calm  dignified  judge 
who  pronounced  his  sentence  ;  the  devout  worshipper 
prostrating  himself  before  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  We  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  separate  from  those  about  him,  the  last  sur- 
vivor, save  one,  of  a  famous  generation ;  the  ho- 
noured old  man  of  many  deeds  and  many  sufferings, 
gathering  his  dying  energy  for  an  attempt  to  bind 
his  people  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God  whom 
he  had  so  long  served  and  worshipped,  and  whom 
he  was  ever  learning  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joshua's  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  han-est 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  its  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gaze 
■with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgah  upon  the  Land  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat 
"  under  the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  in  Shechem."  The  excitement  of  his  battles 
was  past ;  aird  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people 
wanton  and  ivoildly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if 
not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon 
this  view;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected 
their  opinions  (On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90, 
and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1.)  the  name 
common  to  both  ;  (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
•among  the  tribes;  Jesus  brings  His  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  man- 
sions ;  (3.)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding 
the  law,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acts  xiii. 
39)  ;  (4.)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moses  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  xv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Cana;mites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  f'ldly  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  On 
the  Pentateuch,  Pt.  3,  Lect.  i.  He  concludes  that 
the  extemnination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extennination  was  quite  consistent  with 
God's  method  of  governing  the  woi  Id.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  {Ti/pohfjy  of  Scripture,  bk.  iii.  ch.  4,  §1,  ed. 
1 854),  argues  with  great  force  and  candour  in  favour 
of  the  complete  agi'eement  of  the   pilnciples   on 
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which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occuiTences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Mak- 
keJah  (x.  12-14).  No  gi-eat  difficulty  is  found,  in 
deciding  as  Pfeiti'er  has  done  {Biff.  Script,  loc.  p. 
175),  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  11);  and  in  connecting  both 
days  v,-ith  the  Eg3"ptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  revealed 
the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracle,  modern  cri- 
ticism has  made  several  attempts  to  explain  it  away. 
It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  as 
no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion  ;  by  Rosenmiiller, 
following  Ilgon,  as  a  mistake  of  the  time  of  day ; 
by  Winer  and  many  recent  German  critics,  with 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  {Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  644) 
seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the 
authority  of  a  poetical  contribr.tor  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  ?o  Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  326)  traces  in 
the  latter  part  of  verse  1 3  an  interpolation  by  the 
hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  here 
to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  conception  of  an 
old  poet :  and  he  cites  numerous  similar  conceptions 
from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Rome,  Ai-abia,  and 
Peru.  But  the  literal  and  natural  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  intended  to  describe  a  miracle  is  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  by  Deyling,  Observ.  Sacr.  i. 
§  19,  p.  100  ;  and  J.  G.  Abicht,  De  statione  Solis 
ap.  Nov.  Thes.  Theol.-Philol.  i.  516 :  and  is  forcibly 
stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  4th  letter  in  his 
Apologu  for  the  Bible. 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  (  Vandal,  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed 
at  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenician  re- 
fugees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  "  We  ai'e  they  who  fled  from  the 
face  of  Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun."  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Isr.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  ^ound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  storj'  as  authentic  history. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  Rawliuson  (Bampton 
Lecture,  for  1859,  iii.  91). 

Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Chorogr. 
Lucae  praemis.  iv.  §  3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions  to 
the  effect  that  Rahab  became  a  proselyte,  and  the 
wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestiess  of  nine  prophets 
and  priests  ;  also  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joshua  was 
adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in  memory  of 
the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and  the  Arab. 
Ver.,  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchie  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which 
wi're  used  lor  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh. 
V.  2). 

The  principal  occuiTences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contempla- 
tions on  the  0.  T.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh,  in  whose  land 
was  the  stone  at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped, 
when  they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  ofierings 
of  the  Philistines  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18). 

3.  A  governor  of  the  tity  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

4.  (Called  Jeshua  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ),  a  high- 
priest,  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel.    For  details  see  Jeshua,  No.  4.   [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OP.  1.  Authority.— 'Y\\s 
claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  tlie 
Ciuioii  of  the  0.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.     [See 
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Canon.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  Scholastical  Hidory  of 
the  Canon ;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Discourses  on  the 
Canon.)  Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  refer- 
ences, in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the 
Invents  which  are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53- 
66;  Is.  x.wiii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  vii. 
45  ;  Heb.  iv.  8,  xi.  30-32  ;  James  ii.  25.  The 
miracles  which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Makkedah  have  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a  s\ispi- 
ciou  of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history. 
But  such  an  objection  does  not  touch  the  book  of 
Joshua  only.  It  must  stand  or  fall  with  nearly 
eveiy  historical  book  of  the  Bible.  Some  Chris- 
tians may  be  more  or  less  disposed  by  excess  of 
candour,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate  opposition,  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and  ordinary  causes, 
occurrences  which  have  always  been  and  still  are 
commonly  regarded  as  miraculous  ;  and  such  persons 
cannot  be  blamed  so  long  as  their  views  are  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  any  canonical  book 
is  the  less  entitled  to  our  full  belief  because  it 
relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
ii-reconcileable  with  other  parts  of  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette 
and  Hauff'  to  exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have 
been  described  as  material  differences  and  contradic- 
tious. But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of  the 
text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do 
not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real 
disagreement  between  the  statement  xi.  16  and 
xii.  7  that  Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to 
Israel,  and  the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  3  and 
xvii.  1,  16  that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the 
land  which  was  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  entirely  extirpated :  of  course 
it  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people 
should  occupy  the  land  by  little  and  little.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  irreconcileable 
contradiction  between  the  statement  xii.  10-12, 
that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Gezer  were  smitten 
and  their  country  divided,  and  the  statement  xv. 
63,  xvi.  10,  that  their  people  were  not  extii'pated 
for  some  time  afterward.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  the  general  statement  xi.  23  that  Joshua  gave 
the  land  unto  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii. 
1,  xix.  51j,  that  many  subsequent  years  passed 
before  the  process  of  division  was  completed,  and 
the  allotments  finally  adjusted.  Other  discre- 
pmcies  have  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with 
the  view  not  of  disparaging  the  credibility  of  the 
book,  but  of  supporting  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
compilation  from  two  distinct  documents.  The 
boundaries  of  the  diH'erent  tribes,  it  is  said,  are 
stated  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less 
exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a  fault  of  the  sur- 
veyors employed  by  Joshua ;  but  it  is  scarcely  an 
inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the  writer  of  the 
Look  who  transcribed  their   descriptions.     Again, 
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the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast  of  Israel  shall 
extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  country  which  Joshua  was 
commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  16)  does  not  extend  so 
far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that  Ekron,  &c., 
remained  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  statement  (xv.  45)  that  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no 
proof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  fomier  text 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  supposi- 
tion that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a  theory  too  far  when  he 
assumes  {Litrocl.  to  0.  T.  637-8)  that  one  and 
the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "  tribe  " 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others ;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  JMoses  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him  ;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
"  priests,"  and  in  another  as  "  sons  of  Aai'on." 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scope  and  contents. — The  book  of  Joshua  is 
a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
taithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a  more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  thev  pos- 
sessed a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biography,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose,  which  it  fulfils  completely.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  ti'eating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilatioa  from  the  same 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  begins  with 
a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  connexion 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists  between 
Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  viii.  31, 
xxiii.  6,  .xxiv.  26,  to  the  "  book  of  the  law  "  rather 
show  that  that  book  was  distinct  fi-om  Joshua. 
Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quotation 
(in  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the  word)  from  the 
Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The  author 
quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writere  of  the  N.  T., 
if  he  quotes  at  all  (comp.  xiii.  7  with  Num.  xxxiv. 
13;  xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37;  xiii.  21,  22 
with  Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xviii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  with 
Num.  XXXV.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more 
injured  than  the  fiirst  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chaptei-s  and  verses.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  is 
frequently  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness. 
An  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Piesence  reigns 
throughout.  We  are  called  out  from  the  din  and 
tumult  of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  Voice.  The  progi-ess  of  events  is  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  first  chapter  (vei-s.  5,  6). 
Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn 
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preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  Moving  everything  around,  yet  himself 
moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  Jewish  leader  rises 
high  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxi.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Noraian  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents 
of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  were 
introduced  into  their  reports — whether  kept  sepa- 
rately among  the  national  archives,  or  embodied  in 
the  contents  of  a  book — by  transcribers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later  times 
when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new  towns 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (comp.  the 
two  lists  of  Levitical  towns,  Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr. 
vi.  54,  &c.). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
pai-ts:  (a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (b)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  farewell. 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5  ;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6  ; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10  ;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11 ;   recapitulation,  12. 

6.  TeiTitory  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
Manasseh,  13  ;  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh,  16, 
17  ;  Benjamin,  18  ;  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  19  ;  the  appointment  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20  ;  the  assignment  of  forty-eight 
cities  to  Levi,  21  ;  the  departure  of  the  transjordanic 
tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  people  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  addj-ess  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  events  related  in  this  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years  ft'om  B.C.  1451  to  1426. 
The  declaration  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  is  useful  in 
detei-mining  the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Author. — Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  gene- 
rally named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers 
and  the  Christian  Fathers;  and  a  great  number  of 
critics  acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief. 
But  no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  fact  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  qualification.  Other  authors  have  been 
conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot ;  Eleazar  by 
Calvin ;  Samuel  Iry  Van  Til ;  Jeremiah  by  Henry  ; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  ;  Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius,  Le  Clerc, 
Maurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  late  date  is  now 
advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connexion  with  a 
theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  e.\]ilain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  Joshua, 
seems  to  introduce  more  difficulties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  compilation  from  two  earlier  documents  ;  one, 
the  original,  called  Elohisfic,  the  other  supple- 
mentary, called  Jehovistic ;  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  given  in  them  to  God,  and  by  some 
other  characteristic  differences  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agreed. 
Ewald's  theoiy  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
of  .Toshua  form  one  complete  work :  that  it  is 
mainly  compiled   from    contemporary  and  ancient 
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documents,  and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present 
form  under  the  hands  of  five  successive  writers  or 
editors ;  the  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  His  account  of  these  authors  or  com- 
pilers may  be  seen  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  81-174,  and  his 
method  of  apportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  to  the  several  writers  in  Gesch.  Isr.  i.  84 
and  ii.  299-305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic, 
so  conjectural,  complicated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met 
with  many  opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters 
even  in  his  own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
book  might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  with- 
out detracting  from  the  possible  fact  that  the  book 
was  substantially  his  composition.  The  last  verses 
(xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added  by  some  later 
hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  cei-tam,  some 
subordinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron,  of 
Debir  (Josh.  xv.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15),  and  of 
Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7),  and 
the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  63, 
and  Judg.  i.  21)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xiii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
repeated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  though  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  him  when  com- 
pared with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named, 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated : — (a)  It  is  evident 
(xxiv.  26)  that  Joshua  could  and  did  write  some 
account  of  at  least  one  transaction  which  is  related 
in  this  book  ;  (6)  the  numerous  accounts  of  Joshua's 
intercourse  with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv.  2,  v.  2,  9, 
vi.  2,  vii.  10,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xiii.  1,  2,  xx.  1, 
xxiv.  2),  and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host 
(v.  13),  must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (c)  no 
one  is  more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have 
committed  to  writing  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.) ; 
(d)  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book  ;  Ce)  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have 
suggested  to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts;  (J) 
one  vei'se  (vi.  25)  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua ;  and  two 
other  verses,  v.  1  and  6 — assuming  the  common 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  coiTect — are  most  fairly 
interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

Hiivernick's  assertion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against  Keil's 
list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  book  and  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  Hiivernick  is  not 
supported  by  facts  when  he  supposes  that  no  expe- 
dition of  any  separate  tribe  against  the  Canaanites 
could  have  oecuried  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  and 
that  the  book  was  therefore  written  some  time 
afterwards.  It  has  been  said  that  the  expression 
"  to  this  day,"  which  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  book,  presupposes  so  considerable  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  occuiTence  of  the  event  and  the 
composition  of  the  history,  that  Joshua  could  not 
have  livixl  long  enough  J.o  write  in  such  language. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  the  p;issages  will 
scarcely  bear  out  that  obser\ation.     For  instance, 
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in  three  plaoes  (xxii.  3,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the  phrase 
denotes  a  period  unquestionably  included  within  the 
twenty-live  years  which  Joshua  lived  in  Canaan  ;  in 
xxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back  ;  in  iv.  9, 
vii.  26,  viii^  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes  certain  piles  of 
stones  which  he  raised  as  still  remaining — a  remark 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were  raised  ; 
and  in  vi.  25  it  defines  a  period  within  the  lifetime 
of  a  contemporary  of  Joshua,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably within  his  own.  In  the  remaining  passages 
(viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10)  there 
is  nothing  which  would  make  it  impossible  that 
Joshua  should  have  used  this  expression. 

4.  There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  ])rinted  for  the 
first  time  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  "  Liber 
Josuae ;  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
vertit,  &c.,  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll."  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
century.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  Moses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
interspersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 
sages more  or  less  fiilsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature. — The  best  Commentary,  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  the  translation 
of  Keil's  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Clark,  Edinburgh). 
A  complete  list  ,of  commentaries  may  be  found  in 
Rosenmiiller's  Scholia.  Among  the  Fathers,  Ephrem 
Syras  has  written  an  explanation,  and  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  have  discussed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  hook.  The  following  commentaries 
may  be  selected  as  most  useful : — That  ot'.Jarchi  or 
Bnshi  (Solomon  ben  Isaac),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710  ;  the  commentary  of 
Jiasius,  Antwei"p,  1574,  inserted  in  the  Critici 
Sacri;  those  of  Le  Clerc,  Amsterdimi,  1708; 
Rosenmiiller,  Leipsic,  1833;  and  Keil,  Erlangen, 
1847.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSI'AH  (•in'C'N'':  'Iwa-ias:  Josias)    1.  The 

sou  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father  B.C. 
641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv. 
30 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
aftei-wards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  Those  which  Solomon 
and  Ahaz  had  built,  and  even  Hezekiah  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Jlanasseh  had  set  up  more  recently, 
now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah ;  and  in 
Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's  chapel 
at  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whom  Josiah 
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was  called  by  name  three  centuries  before  his  birth 
(IK.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored  under  a 
special  commission  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  lepairs 
Hilkiah  the  priest  [Hilkiah]  found  that  book  of 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  question  as  to 
the  contents  of  that  book  has  been  discussed  else- 
where :  in  fonning  an  opinion  on  it  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  in  this  age 
and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness  of  the  op- 
portunities which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acquiring  literaiy  knowledge  connected  with  reli- 
gion. The  special  commission  sent  forth  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  ")  is  a  proof  that  even  under 
such  kings  as  Asa  and  his  son,  the  Levites  were 
insufficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  infoiTnation  accessible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon? 
\Ve  do  not  know  that  the  Law  w.is  read  as  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Dent.  xxxi.  10 
was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God  was 
worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer.  The  son  of  Amon  began  only  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  to  seek  the  God  of  David,  and 
for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies  to 
destroying  the  gross  external  memorials  of  idolatiy 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthening  and 
multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  true  religion.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  2Gth  year  of  his  age  he 
should  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which  God 
denounces  sin  come  home  to  his  heart  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  with  a  new  and  strange  power,  and 
that  he  should  send  to  a  prophetess  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  of  closeness  those  words  were  to  be 
applied  to  himself  and  his  generation.  That  he  had 
never  read  the  words  is  probable.  But  his  conduct 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  never  heard  them 
before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  "  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  day  of  Josiah's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem  with  more  munificent  oflerings,  better 
aiTanged  senices,  and  a  lai'ger  concourse  of  worship- 
pers than  had  been  seen  on  any  previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavours  to  abolish  eveiy  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  earned  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Phai-aoh-Necho 
went  from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  carry  on  his  war 
against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah, 
possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,"  opposed  his 
march  along  the  sea-coast.  Necho  re'uctantly  paused 
and  gave  him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon  : 
and  the  la.<t  good  king  of  Judah  was  canied  wounded 
from  Hadadrimmon,  to  die  before  he  could  annve  at 
Jerusalem. 

He  w;is  buried  with  extraordinaiy  honours  ;  and 


"  Such  is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux 
(Connexion,  anno  610),  and  of  Mllman  [History  nf 
the  Jews,  i.  313).  But  the  Bible  ascribes  no  such 
chivalrous  motive  to  Josiah  :  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  .Josephus,  who  attributes  {Ant.  x.  5,  §1)  Josiah's 
resistance  merely  to  Fate  urpincr  him  to  destruction  ; 
nor  to  the  author  of  1  Esd.  i.  28,  who  describes  him 
as  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  advice  ;  nor  to 
Ewald,  who  [Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it 


may  have  beei.  the  p.onslant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore 
not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
its  full  extent  and  independence,  and  that  he  attacked 
Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  his 
northern  dominions.  This  conjecture,  if  equally  pro- 
b;il>le  with  the  former,  is  equally  without  adequate 
support  in  the  Bible,  and  is  soir.e\vhat  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Josiah. 

4  E   2 
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a  funeral  dirge,  in  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  aHeetiou  of  his  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanted  pro- 
bably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  naiTative  in 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  2.5  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bit.  viii.  ch.  23,  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  "  be  gathei'ed  into  the 
gi-ave  in  peace,"  must  be  intei-preted  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xx.viv.  5.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  xi.  ch.  36, 
p.  664.  Josiah's  reformation  and  his  death  are 
commented  on  by  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on 
the  0.  T.,  bk.  xx. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-106).  A  detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philistia:  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Psammitichus  and  induced  to  tura  back.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Joslih's  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen,  165) 
conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jeru.salem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Pal.  992  ; 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Marc.  vii.  §2),  from  these  invaders. 
The  facility  with  which  josiah  appears  to  have 
extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  ad- 
duced as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time  under 
the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The  prophecy 
of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been  written 
amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach.  The 
same  people  are  described  at  a  later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (x.xviii.).  See  Ewald,  Gesch.  Tsr.  iii.  689. 
Abarbanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  elfect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon 
deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  re- 
moved and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming 
of  Messiah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  captivity,  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  -vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  knownof  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  15  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
.same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.   [W.  A.W.] 

JOSI'AS.  1.  {'Iwfflas  :  Josias).  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  1,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29, 
32-34;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i. 
10,  11). 

2.  ('leo-i'aj;  Alex. 'leo-irias:  Maasias).  Jeshaiah 
the  son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

JOSmrAH  (H^nK^r,  i.  e.  Joshiblah  :  'Ao-a/Si'o  ; 

Alex.  'Iora/3i'a:  Josabias),  the  ftither  of  Jehu,  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards became  most  numei'ous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 


JOZABAD 
JOSIPHI'AH  in^^Dpi'':  'lafftcpia:  Josphias), 

the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith,  who  retuined 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esd.  viii.  36.  The  LXX.  sup[ily 
Boaj't,  i.  e.  ''J3,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  word  ''J3,  might  easily  have  been  omitted 

by  a  transcriber.  The  verse  would  then  read,  "  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 
In  the  Syrian  Shelomith  is  repeated,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josiphiah  is  called  in 
Esdias  JOSAPHIAS. 

JOT'BAH  rnnp^:   'Ure^a;  Alex. 'leraxaA ; 

.Tos.  'laySarrj :  Jeteba),  the  native  place  of  Jle.shul- 
lemeth,  the  queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Amon 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19).  The  place  is  not 
elsewhere  named  as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is 
generally  identified  with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbathah, 
mentioned  below.  This  there  is  nothing  either  to 
prove  or  disprove.  [G.] 

JOT'BATH,   or  JOT'BATHAH  (Hnnp) : 

'Ere^ada;  Alex.  'leraPaddv:  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  .station  of  the  Israehtes :  it  is 
described  as  "  a  land  of  torrents  of  waters ;  "  there 
are  several  confluences  of  Wadys  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  season 
answer  the  description,  and  would  agi-ee  with  the 
general  locality.  [H.  H.] 

JO'THAM  (DnV  :  'Iwddafi:  Joatham.)  l.The 

youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  their  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had  se- 
cured his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending  Mount 
Gerizim,  boldly  uttered,  in  the  hearing  of  the  men 
of  Shechem,  his  well-known  warning  parable  of  the 
reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
afteiTvards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  The  son  of  king  Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jeru- 
shah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for  some 
years  during  his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  B.C.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
and  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
reign  was  jirosperous,  although  the  high-places  were 
not  removed.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  the  Teni  j)ie, 
made  some  additions  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  fortifications  in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After 
a  war  with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  they  had  been  accu.stomed  to 
pay  his  father.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Kezin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  assume  a 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.     [VV.  T.  B.] 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (\  Cln-. 
ii.  47). 

JO'ZABAD.  1.  (niTV:  'lui^afide ;  Alex. 
'Icu^aj8a5 :  Joiahad.)  A  captain  of  the  thoasands 
of  Maivxsseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  and  assisted  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
marauding  band  of  Amalekites  (1  Clu".  xii.  20). 
One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  reads  "I^H*,  i.  e.  Jochabar. 

2.  ('Iai(ra)3ai9 ;  Alex.  'la>fa;3e'5.)  A  hero  of 
Mana-s.sch,  liki>  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 


JOZACIIAR 

3.  ('IcoCa;3aS;  Alox.  'lofa/Safl,  in  2  Chr.  \xxi. 
13.)  A  Levite  iu  the  reign  of  Hezeiviah,  who  w:is 
one  of  the  overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things 
in  the  temple,  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  true  worship. 

4.  (Josabad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Levites, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  pieceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  Piissover  kept  at  JeiTibaleui  ia  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who  assisted  Mere- 
moth  and  Eleazar  in  registering  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  the  Temple,  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33).  He  is  called  Josabad  in 
the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Esd.  viii.  63,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  7. 

6.  {'loiCa-PdS  in  Ezra ;  'CIkSStiXos  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23:  Jozahed.)  A  piiest  of  the  sons  of  l^ashur,  who 
liad  mairied  a  foreigner  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  as  Ocidelus  in 
the  A.  V.  of  1  Esd. 

7.  ('IwfajSaSos  in  1  Esd.  ix.  23;  Jozahed,  Ezr. 
X.  22  ;  Jorahdm,  1  Esd.  ix.  23.)  A  Levite  among 
those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  married 
foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Joza- 
bad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when  the  law  was 
read  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  7) ;  and  with  Jozabad,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  presided  over  the 
outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16).  [W.A.W.] 

JO'ZACHAR  (-I3TV  :  'UC'PX^P  ;  Alex.  'loiQa- 
Xap  :  Josachar'),  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joa.sh  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  clerical  error  for  Jozachar :  the  first 
syllable  being  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  final 
letters  of  the  preceding  word  \h))-  In  18  MSS. 
of  Kennicott's  collation  the  name  in  the  Kings  is 
n3T1^,  «•  e.  Jozabad,  and  the  same  is  the  reading 
of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De  PJossi.  Another  MS.  in 
De  Rossi's  possession  hail  IDTV,  i.  e.  Jozachad,  and 
one  collated  by  Kennicott  "13T1*,  or  Jozabai',  wliich 
is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac.  Burrington 
concludes  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was 
T!1TV,  or  Jozabad  ;  but  for  this  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason,  as  the  name  would  then  be  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  the  i\Ioabite  Jehozabad,  who 
was  the  accomplice  of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted 


''  Ewald  observes  that  vers.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
should  be  read  immediately  after  ver.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
no  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

•>  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
humiliation  which  marked  the  great  fast  of  the  year 
■ncre  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  high-priest  had 
brought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a  conchisioii. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have 
rendered  deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of  the 
year  of  release  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But 
Hupfeld  is  so  offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this 
arrangement,  that  he  would  fain  repair  what  he 
thinks  must  be  a  defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order 
that  he  may  put  back  the  commencement  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee  from  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th, 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri. 
"  IIic  a.  c.  in  vcr.  0)  vctus  mendum  latere  suspicor. 
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by  a  personal  feeling  of  levenge  for  the  death  of 
Zechanah,  as  .losephus  intimates  (Ant.  ix.  8,  §4), 
or  wliether  they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of 
Jehoiada.  The  care  of  the  Chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  king's  assassination 
was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  different  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  Chronicler  as  an  inst;ince  of  Divine  retri- 
bution. On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspira- 
tors were  executed.  [\V.  A.  \V.] 

JO'ZADAK  (p^^'i':     'loo-gSe/c :     Josedec), 

Ezr.  iii.  2,  8  ;  v.  2  ;  x.  18 ;  Neh.  xii.  26.  The 
name  is  a  contraction  of  Jehozadak. 

JU'BAL  (baV ;    'lov^aX ;    Juhal),   a   son    of 

Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  inventor  of  the  "  harp 
and  organ"  (Gen.  iv.  21  ;  kinnor  veugab,  probably 
general  temns  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments). 
His  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  this  subject, 
springing  from  the  same  root  as  yobel,  "jubilee." 
That  the  mventor  of  musical  instruments  should 
be  the  brother  of  him  who  introduced  the  nomad 
life,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  world.  The  connexion  between  music  and 
the  pastoral  life  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to 
Pan  and  of  the  lyre  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being 
also  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  [\V.  L.  B.] 

JUBILEE,  THE  YEAR  OF  ('?ni*n  n:^\ 

and  simply  7'2)'' :  tros  ttjs  oKftiaeois,  a.(pia€03s 
(rrifji.d(na,  and  &(j)ea'is :  annus  jubilaei,  and  jubi- 
laeiis),  the  fiftieth  yeiu'  after  the  succession  of  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  hind  which  had 
been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribu- 
tion, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  libe- 
rated. The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  general  directions  for  its  ob- 
servance are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55.' 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  4 :  see  below, 
§VI.  note  "). 

II.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment i"  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets'^  throughout 


forte  in  diei  numero,  ^1K'y^,  primitus  positum  (pro 
TnXil)  cui  deinde  glossa  accessit  'die  expiationis' " 

[Comment,  de  vera  fcst.  rat.  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  In  the 
same  vein  of  criticism,  considering  that  the  rest  of  tlie 
soil  is  alien  to  the  Idea  of  the  Jubilee,  lie  would  ex- 
punge vev.  11  as  an  interpolation.  He  is  disposed  to 
deal  still  more  freely  with  that  part  of  the  chapter 
which  relates  to  the  sabbatical  year. 

■^  The  trumpets  used  In  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg  [Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only  ones  represented  In  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  mVlfn 
the  other,  ISUJ*  and  pp.  The  jubilee  horns  used 
in  the  siege  of  Jericho  are  called  D  vll*!!  niiSlii' 
(Josh.  vl.  4}  ;  and,  collectively,  in  the  following  verse, 
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the    land,   and    by    a    pi'oclamation    of  universal 
liberty. 

1 .  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same  condition  of 
rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  Sabbatical 
year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
nor  reaping;  but  the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left 
for  the  use  of  all  comers.     [Sabbatical  Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession 
and  to  his  family ;"  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor,  had 
paited  with  it. 

( a)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  dowii : — if  a  Hebrew 
urged  by  poverty,''  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
price  vv'as  deteiinined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  nest 
Jubilee.  The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  laud 
itself,  but  of  the  usufruct  for  a  limited  time. 
Deduction  was  systematically  made  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Sabbatical  years,  which  would  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  certain  crops  within  that 
period. « 

(6)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at  any 
time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his 
cucumstances  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin ' 
(?Nil,  i.  e.  one  who  redeems).  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  its  redemption  was  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  same  equit;ible  rule  as  the  price  at  which  it 
had  been  purchased  (ver.  16). 

(c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  ^  were  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  any  time  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.  After  that  year,  it  became 
the  absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

{d)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 


?!3i*n  y^p.  (See  Keil  on  Josh.  vi.  4.)  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  were  the  horns  of  oxen 
or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  50),  but  the  latter 
seems  by  far  more  probable.  Connected  with  the 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  pni""  (which 
will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams'  horns.  11.  Jelmda,  in  the  Mishna,  says  that 
the  horns  of  rams  (D"'^3T)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  those  of  wild  goats  {Qvy)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Maimonidcs  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams'  horns  were  used  on  both  occasions  {Bosh  Ha- 
shand,  p.  342,  edit.  Suren.).  Bochurt  and  others 
have  justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.  [Cornet.] 

It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  of 
public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by  the 
priests,  in  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See  Kranold, 
Comment,  de  Jtibilneo,  p.  50  ;  witli  whom  agree 
Ewald,  Bahr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Biihr  su])- 
poses  that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  all  the  priests'  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  living ;  while,  on  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the 
Temple.  Maimonidcs  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the 
Jubilee  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet 
literally  "sound  throughout  the  land"  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 
Such  a  usage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular 
expression  of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony. 

''  It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  never  parted 
with  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Niibotli  to  accept  the  offer  of  .\hab 
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(e)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to 
this  law,  reckoned  with  walled  towns.  If  a  Levite 
sold  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  The  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Levites' 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  therefore  afi'eeted  by  the  law  of 
Jubilee  (ver.  34). 

(/)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying 
one-fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (Lev.  x.xvii.  19).  If 
not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted 
for  ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  field  to  anoUier,  he  lost  all  right  to 
redeem  it  (vers.  20,  21). 

(g)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct  of 
a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted  ;  but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24\ 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen, 
either  to  their  countrymeu,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  fi-ee  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those 
who  weie  bound  to  resident  foreigners  might  re- 
deem themselves,  if  they  obtained  the  means,  at 
any  time  ;  or  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a  rela- 
tion. Even  the  bondman  who  had  submitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  having  his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxi.  6) 
had  his  freedom  at  the  Jubilee.'' 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 
ture, delivered  prolepticall}'.  The  same  foimula 
is  used — "  When  ve  be  come  into  the  land  which 


(1  K.  xxi.  1)  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony— "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee."  If  .Michaelis  had 
felt  as  most  Lnglishmen  do  in  such  matters,  he  would 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Xaboth. 
(See  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  art.  73.)  But  the 
conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  que^tioned  on  different 
ground  in  a  dissertation  by  S.  Andreas,  in  the  Critici 
Sucri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  603. 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  "  the  years  of  fruits,"  DXISD'^iC'  (Lev. 
xxv.  15,  16),  the  years  of  tillage,  exehisive  of  the 
years  of  rest. 

'  Kranold  observes  (p.  54)  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  ffoel  ever  exercising  his  right  till  after  the 
death  of  him  who  had  sold  the  field.  But  the  in- 
ference that  the  goe!  could  not  previously  exercise  his 
power  seems  to  be  hardly  warranted,  and  is  opposed 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  interpretation  of  Ruth 
iv.  3,  4.     See  note  i,  §V. 

s  A  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Maimonidcs  and 
others,  states  that  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  as 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  .iceording  to  this,  Jerusalem  was 
excluded. 

^  Maimonidcs  says  that  the  interval  between  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a  time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all 
servants.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
he  records  (which  is  in  itself  probable  enough)  the 
eight  days  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Saturnalia. 
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I  giv(>  unto  you" — both  m  Lev.  .\xv.  2,  ami  Lev. 
xxiii.  10. 

in.  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  iu  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only  in 
connexion  with  the  Sabbatiail  Year  (Deut  xv.  1,  2). 
[Saubatical  YEAli.j  He  also  describes  the  terais 
on  which,  the  holder  of  a  piece  of 'land  resigned  it 
iu  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor.  The 
fonner  (lie  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  ho  had  laid 
out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  produce,  the  balance  was 
paid  b}'  the  proprietor  before  the  field  was  restored. 
But  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
jjrietor  simply  took  back  the  field,  aiid  allowed 
him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  piotit. 

Philo  {De  Scptcnario,  ch.  13,  14,  vol.  v.  v.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  remission  of  debts.' 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  view ; — 

\.' Oriijin  of  the  word  Jubilee. — The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  different 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in 
Josh.  vi.  8,  13  (where  we  find  Keparivai  rov 
'Ia)^r]\,  and  craKTriy^  rov  'Iw^tjX).  In  Lev.  xxv. 
tliey  generally  remler  it  by  a(|)ecrts,  or  acpeaews 
a-rtfidma;  but  where  the  context  suits  it,  by  (pcvvri 
ffdhivLyyos.  In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  ai  ({xiival 
Kol  at  ffaXinyyes.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  ori- 
ginal word  in  Lev.  xxv.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi. 
(buccinae  quarum  usus  est  in  Jubilaeo),  and  by 
buccina  in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt  that  unceitaiuty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions 
of  the  0.  T.  were  mdde. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  m  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  course  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
— iXivQepiav  5e  (Trifiaivfi  rovvofj.a  ;  and  by  St. 
Jerome — Jobel  est  dcinittens  aid  mittens.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  iDgeniiity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  bean  anachronism, as  the  word 
is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution  of  the 
Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.    The  expression 


'  The  Mishna  contains  nothing  on  the  Jubilee  but 
unimportant  scattered  notices,  thougli  it  has  a  consi- 
derable treatise  on  the  Sabbatical  year  (Sliebiith). 

''  The  grounds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests 
are  stated  elsewhere.      [See  Cornet.] 

'  Carpzov  (App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  view  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
the  "  rich  stream  of  music "  is  familiar  enough  in 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.  But 
Gesenius  prefers  to  make  a  second  root,  ?3^,  jubi- 
lare,  which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the 
Latin  jubilare,  and  the  Greek  oXoXv^eiv. 

The  fanciful  notion  that  ?2V  signifies  a  ram  has  some 
interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so  generally 
anil  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast ;  and  from  its  having 
influenced  our  translatoi-s  iu  Josh.  vi.  to  call  the 
horns  on  wUicli  the  Jubilee  was  sounded,  trumpets 
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there  used  is  ^2Vr\  "^b'pil ;  similar  to  that  in 
Josh.  vi.  5,  h'iVn  l^pa  '^b'pa.  The  question 
seems  to  be,  can  73'V  here  mean  the  peculiar  sound, 
or  the  instrument  for  producing  the  sound? 
Ewald  favours  the  latter  notion,  and  so  does  Gese- 
nius {Thes.  sub  '^'^hO),  following  the  old  versions 
(with  which  our  own  agrees),  though  under  ?!1* 
he  explains  7'2V  as  clangor.  De  Wette  inclines 
the  same  way,  rendering  the  words  in  Ex.  xix.  13 
— beim  Blazen  des  Jobelhorns.  Luther  translates 
the  same  words — wenn  es  wird  aber  laiuje  tonen 
(though  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  ren- 
dering Josh.  vi.  5)  —  Bahr  renders  them,  cum 
trahetur  sonus,  and  most  recent  critics  agree  with 
him.  It  would  follow  from  this  view  that  what 
is  meant  in  Joshua,  when  the  trumpet  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  is,  "  When  the  sound  called 
Jubilee  (whatever  that  may  be)  is  prolonged  on 
the  horn."  ^ 

As  regai-ds  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  ?2*,  undavit, 
copiose  et  cum  quodam  impetu  fluxit.-  Hence 
Kranold  explains  721%  id  quod  magno  strepitu 
fluit;  and  he  adds,  "duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice 
vis  distinguitur,  fluendi  et  sonandi  altera  in  ?-13D 
(diluvium).  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  72-1''  (ai'tis 
musicae  inventor),  Gen.  iv.  21,  conspicua."  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  .seem  to  be,  a 
rushing,  penetrating  sound}  But  in  the  uncer- 
tainty, which,  it  must  be  allowed,  exists,  our 
translators  have  taken  a  safer  course  by  retaining 
the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii.,  than 
that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has  ren- 
dered it  by  Halljahr, 

2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  49th  or  5Qth  year  ? — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv,  10  are  to  be  followed, 
this  question  need  not  be'  asked.  The  statement 
that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
Sabbatiail  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make 
it.  But  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  the  laud  to  have  two  yeai-s  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49tli  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batiail yeai-.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  a  priori 
argument   cannot  justly    be   deemai  sufficient   to 


of  rams'  horns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  rabbis  in  early 
times  began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Beehai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was 
burnt,  God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His 
muscles  were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar ;  from 
his  A-iscera  were  made  the  strings  of  David's  harp ; 
his  skin  became  the  mantle  of  Elijah  ;  his  left  horn 
was  the  trumpet  of  Sinai ;  and  his  right  horn  was  to 
sound  when  Messiah  comes  (Is.  xxvii.  13).    R.  Akiba, 

to  connect  this  with  the  Jubilee,  affirms  that  ?3V 

is  the  Arabic  for  a  ram,  though  the  best  Arabic 
scholars  say  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

The  other  notions  respecting  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Fuller  {Misc.  Sac.  p.  1026,  sq.  ;  Critici  Sacri,  vol. 
ix.j,  in  Carpzov  (p.  448,  sq.),  and,  most  completely 
given,  in  Kranold  (p.  II,  sq.). 
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overthrow  a  clear  unequivocal  statement,  involving 
no  inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility.™ 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  Sabbatical  year  might 
have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Year  in  Tisri 
(Winer,  sub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labours  of  the 
husbandmen  would  only  have  been  intermitted  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  But  it  is  surely  a  very  harsh 
supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would  have 
spoken  of  the  institution  of  the  two  years,  and  ot 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is 
stated  in  the  Mishna  [Rosh  Hashana,  p.  300,  edit. 

Suren.).       [SABBATICAL  YeAR.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which 
accords  with  the  sacred  test,  is,  that  the  year-  which 
followed  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year  was  the 
Jubilee,  which  was  intercalated  between  two  series 
of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the 
first  of  a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year 
after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical  year  of  the  other 
series.  Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Pentecost 
year,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  pi-ece  ling  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to  the 
seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same  formula, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each  case  °  (cf. 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-16,  xxv.  8-10). 

.3.  Were  debts  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  ? — Not  a 
word  is  said  of  this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
affinnative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus.  Maimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  °  was  a  point  of  distinction  between 
the  Sabbatical  yeai'  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  [Shebiith,  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.).  It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 
wholly  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  has  drawn  too 
wide  an  inference  from  the  general  character  of  the 
year.  Of  course  to  those  who  were  iu  bondage  for 
their  debts,  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Jubilee 
must  have  amounted  to  a  remission ;  as  did,  not 
less,  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  seven  years 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  year  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  Sabbatical  years.  For 
the  commencement  of  the  series  on  which  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabbatical  years  was  reckoned,  see  Chro- 
nology, p.  :U6,  and  Sabbatical  Year. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writere  ni  general, 
consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  tlie 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 


■"  The  onlj'  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  R.  Jehuda. 
He  was  fuUowed  by  the  Gaonlm,  certain  doctors  who 
took  up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work 
■was  completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century  (Winer,  sub  voce).  The  principal  Christian 
writers  on  the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Pctavius, 
Usshcr,  Cimaeus,  and  Schroeder. 

"  Ewald  [Alterthihner,  p.  419),  and  others,  have 
referred  the  words  of  Is.  xxxvll.  30  to  the  jubilee 
year  succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gesenlus 
adopts  another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords 
better  with  the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely 
referring  to  the  continuance  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  are  in  favour  of  the  fiftieth 
year.  Ideler  has  taken  up  the  matter  very  satis- 
factorily (Urindb.  der  Chron.  i.  p.  505). 

"  Wlicthcr  this  was  an  absolute  remission  of  debts, 
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occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  0.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8,  9,  10 ;  Is.  Ixi.  1,  2  ;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13  ;  Ez.  xlvi. 
16,  17,  18.  Kegai'ding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  see  note  ", 
§  IV.  Some  have  doubted  whetlier  the  law  of 
Jubilee  ever  came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Jloses,  art.  Ixxvi.,  and  Winer,  sub  voce'i, 
others  have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranold,  p.  80  ; 
Hupfeld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  But  Ewald  contends  that 
the  institution  is  eminently  piactical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  cii  cumstance  of 
no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having  been 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  })roves  nothing.  Be- 
sides the  passages  to  which  refei  ence  has  been  made, 
he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He  con- 
ceives that  "the  year  of  visitation  "  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xi.  23,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44  denotes  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by  tyranny 
or  fraud  the  ])ossessions  or  the  libeity  of  the  poor.P 
From  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  ** 
{ Alter thiimer,  p.  424,  note  1). 

VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  com- 
prises witliin  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  [Feasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
sjiiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  the 
Jubilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
body  politic  ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  particijaate 
in  its  provisions.  It  has  less  of  a  formally  religious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  details  were  of  a  more  immediately 
practiail  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  pi-escribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  sabbath  day  and  of  the  sabbatical 
month  ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  leligion  were  never  separated,  nor 
was  their  essential  connexion  ever  diopped  out  of 
sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hallowed,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solemn  blast  of  the  Jubi- 
lee trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  people  had  been  acknowledged  in  the  general  fast, 
and  in  which  they  had  been  symbolically  expiated 
by  tlie  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  appointed  victims. 


or  merely  a.  justitiuni  for  the  year,  will  be  considered 
under  Sabbatical  Year. 

P  The  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may,  it  would  seem 
■rtith  more  distinctness,  be  understood  to  the  same 
effect,  as  denouncing  woe  against  those  who  had 
unrighteously  hindered  the  Jubilee  from  effecting  its 
object. 

1  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  considering  this  passage 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Jubilee,  from  its  relating, 
apparently,  to  a  priest's  field?  (See  §11.  2  (f) .)  At 
all  events,  the  transaction  was  merely  the  transfer  of 
land  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  with  a 
recognition  of  a  preference  allowed  to  a  near  rela- 
tion to  purchase.  The  case  mentioned  Ruth  iv.  3,  sq. 
appears  to  go  further  in  illustrating  the  Jubilee  prin- 
ciple.—Naomi  is  about  to  sell  a  field  of  Eliraelech's 
property.  Boaz  proposes  to  the  next  of  kin  to  pur- 
chase it  of  her,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  going  out 
of  the  family,  and,  on  his  refusal,  takes  it  himself,  as 
having  the  next  right. 
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Hence  nlso  the  deeper  ground  of  the  provisions  of 
tiie  institution  is  stated  with  marked  emphasis  in 
the  law  itself. — The  laml  w.xs  to  be  restored  to  the 
tamilies  to  which  it  had  been  at  first  allotted  by 
divine  direction  (Josh.  .\iv.  2),  because  it  was  the 
Lord's.  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for 
the  land  is  mine  ;  tor  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me"  (Lev.  xxv.  2oj.  "1  am  the  Lord  your 
God  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Lgypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be 
your  God  "  (ver.  38). — The  Hebrew  bondman  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  his  liberty  as  a 
right,  beciiuse  he  could  never  become  the  property 
of  any  one  but  Jehovah.  "  For  they  are  my  ser- 
vants which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Kgypt ;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen  "  (ver. 
42).  "  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"''  (ver.  55). 

If  regarded  fiom  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the 
Jubilee  was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
human  society ;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  and  to 
relieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.'  But  if  we  look 
upon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Israelite,  to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of 
promise.  The  loud  notes  of  the  Jubilee  homs 
symbolised  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
lestoration  of  political  order,  as  (according  to  .Jewish 
tradition)  the  blast  in  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  had, 
ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  completion  of  the  material  kosmos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  obseiTance  of  the  Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was,  and  is,  a 
constant  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established.' 
Moreover,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  projects,  it  must  have  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 
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'  The  foundation  of  the  lasv  of  Jubilee,  appears 
to  be  so  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  tliat  it  seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should 
have  confidently  affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while 
yet  he  acknowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  siiecific 
evidence  on  the  subject  {Mos.  Law,  art.  73).  The 
only  well-proved  instance  of  anj'thing  like  it  in  other 
nations  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  (p.  315,  edit.  Casaub.).  He 
says  that  they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight 
years.  Ewald,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
refers  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  Mr.  Grote 
has  given  another  view  of  the  matter  [Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  530). 

"  A  collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  Jubilee 
must  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  genealogical 
tables,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes.  Ewald  and  Michaelis  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  systematically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  each 
Jubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  eno\igh,  in  order 
that  the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in.  that  irregu- 
larities arismg  from  the  dying  out  of  tamilies  might 


was  to  come  (Luke  iv.  19),  in  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
ever  disturb ;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that 
liberty  with  whicli  He  that  was  to  come  was  to 
make  him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could 
ever  take  fi-om  him. 

[There  are  several  .monographs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  given  a  Ciitalogue.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sahhatico  et 
Juhilaeo.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  that  of  J.  T.  Kranold  himself,  Cum- 
mentatio  de  anno  Hehraeorum  Jvbilaeo,  Gcttingen, 
1837,  4to,  and  that  of  Carpzov,  first  published  in 
1730,  but  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apparatus 
Historico  Criticiis,  p.  447,  sq. ;  Ewald  {Alter- 
thiiiner,  p.  415,  sq.)  and  Bahr  {Symbolik,  vol.  ii. 
p.  572,  sq.),  but  especially  the  latter,  have  treated 
the  subject  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld 
{Coinmentatio  de  Hehraeorum  Festis,  pt.  iii.  1852) 
has  lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilful  and  reckless 
style  of  criticism.  Of  other  writers,  those  who 
appear  to  have  done  most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee, 
are  Cunaeus  {de  Rep.  Hehr.  c.  ii.  §iv.,  in  the 
Critici  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p.  378,  sq.),  and  Michaelis 
{Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  376, 
sq.,  English  translation.  Vitriuga  notices  the  pro- 
phetical bearing  of  the  Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  of  the 
Obsenationes  Sacrae.  Lightfoot  {Harm.  Evang. 
in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues  the  subject  in  a  fancitui 
manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  sufiered  in  a 
Jubilee  year.  For  this  he  is  well  rebuked  by 
Cai-pzov  (App.  Hist.  Grit.  p.  468).  Schubert 
(Symbolik  des  Traums)  has  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  track,  and  has  been  answered  by  Bahr.]    [S.C.] 

JU'CAL  ("PD-V:  'IcoaxaA.:  Juchal),  son  of 
Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  Elsewhere  called 
Jehucal. 

JU'DA  ('loi^Sas,  i.  e.  Judas  ;  'louSo  being  only 
th^ genitive  case). 

1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  30),  in  the  ninth  generation  from  David, 
about  the  time  of  king  Joash. 

2.  Son  of  Joanna,  or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8] 
(Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to  be  certainly  the  same 
person  as  Abiud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  His  name,  iTl-iri*, 
is  identical  with  that  of  *1-'in''3X,  only  that  2N  is 
prefixed  ;  and  when  fihesa  is  discarded  from  Luke's 
line,  and  allowance  is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omis- 


be  rectified,  and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  authoritatively  met. 

Its  effect  in  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes  is  illustrated  in  the  appeal  made  by  the  tribe 
of  JIanasseh  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxxvi.  4).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, obscured  in  most  versions.  It  is,  "  And  even 
when  the  Jubilee  comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in 
another  tribe."  The  rendering  the  particle  DX  by 
etiamsi  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  33. 

As  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
in  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  BJihr  has  observed 
that,  as  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
tradesmen,  whose  wealth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

■  This  view  is  powerfully  set  forth  by  Biihr. 
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sion  of  generations  in  his  genealogy,  their  times 
will  agree  perfectly.  Both  may  be  the  same  as 
Hodaiah  of  1  Chr.'  iii.  24.  See  Hervey's  Genea- 
logies, p.  118,  sqq. 

3.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Mark  vi.  3.  [Joses  ;  Joseph.]  On  the  question 
of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13), 
and  v,'ith  the  author  of  the  general  Epistle,  see  p. 
1 163,  seq.  In  Matt.  xiii.  55  his  name  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Judas. 

4.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Sus.  56;  Lnkeiii.  33  ; 
Heb.  vii.  14  ;  Rev.  v.  5,  viL  5).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JUDAE'A  or  JTFDE'A  ['lovdaia),  a  tern- 
tonal  division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "  Jewry"),  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  "province  of  Judaea"  is  in  the 
book  of  Ezra  (v.  H) ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xL  3 
(Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "  Ju<kh  "),  and  was  the  result  of 
the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  89-97,),  under  Darius  (comp.  Esth. 
viii.  9  ;  Dan.  vi.  I).  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  the 
word  "province"  is  dropped,  and  throughout  the 
books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the 
expressions  are  the  "  land  of  Judaea,"  "  Judaea  " 
(A.  V.  frequently  "Jewry")  and  throughout  the 
N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls 
under  Nehemiah) — a  name  which  they  received 
forthwith  on  their  return  fi-om  Babylon,  fiom  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  being  the  first  to  arrive  in 
those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  territory  "  {Ant.  .xi.  5,  §7).  But  other  tribes 
also  retuj-ned  from  Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Levi  (Ezr.  i.  5,  and  x,  5-9;  Neh. 
.\i.  4-36);  scattered  remnants  of  the  "children  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  "  Israel," 
as  they  are  elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and 
X.  5;  Neh.  vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigiee  was 
not  ascertainable  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  many 
retm-ned  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  the 
number  of  he-goats  oflered  was  twelve,  accordmg 
to  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  {Ibid.  vi.  17, 
see  also  %nii.  35).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  of  an  amalgamation  fi-om  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  after- 
wards, down  to  the  very  days  of  our  Lord.  Anna, 
wife  of  Phanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (St.  Luke  ii.  36),  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Rom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a  Levite, 
and  so  forth  (Acts  iv.  36;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7; 
and  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  128-30,  ed. 
M'Caul.)  On  the  other  hand  the  schismatical 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim  drew  many  of  the 
disatiected  Jews  fi-om  their  own  proper  coimtry 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8)  ;  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
was  the  residence  of  our  Lord's  own  parents  ;  Beth- 
s<uda,  that  of  three  of  His  Apostles ;  the  boi-ders 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  generally,  that  of  most  of  them. 
The  scene  of  His  preaching — intended  as  it  was, 
during  His  earthly  ministry,  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part  of  it,  confined  to  Galilee.  His  disciples 
are  addressed  by  the  two  Angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  "  the  men  of  (Jalilee  "  (Acfs  i.  11), 
and  it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  toge- 
tlier  in  wonder  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  Are  not 
all  these,  who  speak,  Gidileans  ?"  (Acts  ii.  7.)  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jews  inhabit  that  limited 
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territory  called  Judaea ;  nor  again  was  Judaea  in- 
habited solely  by  that  tribe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and  Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a  wide  and 
more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judaea  was  some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  couDtry  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  its  ancient  inhabitant*  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2)  ; 
and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the 
coasts  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan  (St.  Jlatt.  xix.  1  ; 
St.  Mark  x.  1),  a  phrase  perhaps  countenanced  by 
Josephus  no  less  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §11;  comp.  Josh, 
xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  passages  is 
to  be  followed  (see  Reland,  Palest,  i.  6),  "  He 
stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewry  {Ka6'  oKris  ttjs  'louSaias)  hecjinning  from 
Galilee,  unto  this  place,"  said  the  chief  priests  of 
our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  5).  With  Ptolemy, 
moreover  (see  Reland,  ibid.),  and  with  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxviii.  16),  Judaea  isEynonymous  with  Palestine- 
Syria  ;  the  latter  adding  that  the  term  Palestine 
had  given  place  to  it.  With  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760 
seq.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for  the  whole 
inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti-Libanus, 
thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria.  Similarly,  the 
Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  6),  occupied 
the  country  between  Arabia  on  the  E.,  Egypt  on 
the  S.,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  W.,  and  Syria 
on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  same  writer  both  Pompey 
and  Titus  are  said  to  have  conquered  Judaea,  the 
other  and  less  important  divisions  of  course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  significa- 
tions which  have  been  affixed  to  it,  Judaea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  thii-d  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Josephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §6) 
was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its  southern  another 
village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth  was 
fiom  the  Jordiui  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast  did  not 
end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided  into  eleven 
lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for  their  centre  (Jo- 
seph, ibid.).  In  a  word  it  embodied  "  the  original 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to- 
gether with  Dan  aud  Simeon;  being  almost  the 
same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth"  (Lewis, 
Heb.  Eepubl.  i.  2). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judea  in  A.D.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Caesarea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§5;  xviii.  1,  §1  ;  2,  §1 ;  3,  §1).  Its  history  as  a 
Roman  province  is  related  under  Jerusalem  (p. 
1008,  seq.),  and  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
are  described  in  the  article  Palestine.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

JU'DAH(rn-in\  i.e.  Yehada:  'louSwinGen. 
xxix.  35  ;  Alex.  'lou5a  ;  elsewhere  'louSos  in 
both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T.  ;  and  so  also  Josephus: 
Judo),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fourth 
of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temporary  cessiition 
in  the  bn-ths  of  her  children.  His  whole-brothers 
were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  him- 
self— Issachai-  imd  Zebulun  younger  (see  xx.xv. 
23).  The  name  is  explained  as  having  origi- 
nated in  Leah's  exclamation  of  "praise"  at  this 
fresh  gift  of  Jehovah — "  She  said,  '  now  will  I 
praise  (illiX.  odeh)  Jehovah,'  and  she  called  his 
name  Yehudah  "  (Gen.  xxix.  35).  The  same  play 
is  preserved    in   the   blessing   of  Jacob — "  Judah, 
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thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!"  (xlix.  8). 
'I'he  name  is  not  of  frequent  occimence  in  the 
O.  T.  In  the  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears  in 
the  great  hero  Judas  Slaccabaeus ;  in  the  N.  T.  in 
Jade,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  others.  [JuDA  ;  Judas.] 

Of  tlie  individual  Judah  more  traits  are  pre- 
served than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favourable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  "  their  brother  and  their 
flesh,"  would  have  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn  he  "  prevailed  above  his 
brethren  "  (1  Chr.  v.  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  atiairs  of  the 
family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Esrypt  for  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
iiuallj  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
aitifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it 
is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the 
guilt  which  had  never  been  committed,  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian 
prince,  offers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that 
wonderful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised 
brother  which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any 
longer  to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34j.  So 
too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28). 
This  ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in 
the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — 
Thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise  !  thy  father's 
sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee !  unto  him  shall 
be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10]." 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midrash  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  same  promi- 
nence. Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier  and 
his  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  who 
hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragrant 
robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Biblicil  Legends,  88-9U). 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua  ;  they  are  all  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pjiarez  and  Zerah 
— twins — Were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  i\s  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons  sur- 
passed the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder, 
were  descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious 
families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bom  to  Judah 
while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his 
descendants  —  amongst  villages  which  reUiin  their 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  theii- 
tather  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen.'  xlvi.  12  ;   Ex.  i.  2). 

W^hen  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judali 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amon-^st  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  census 
at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  2t5,  27),  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of 
which — Dan — numbered  (i2,700.     On  the  borders 
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^  The  obscure  and  much  disputed  passai^e  in  verso 
10  will  be  best  examined  under  the  head  SiiiLon. 


of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi. 
22),  I)an  being  still  the  nearest.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  at  the  former  census  Wiis  Nahshon,  the  sou 
of  Amminadab  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14),  an 
ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  Its  representative 
amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those  appointed 
to  partition  the  land,  was  the  gi'eat  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  (Num.  xi'i.  6;  xxxiv.  19).  During 
the  march  through  the  desert  Judah's  place  was  in 
the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  his  kinsmen  Issachai-  and  Zebulun  (ii. 
3-9  ;  X.  14.  The  traditional  standard  of  the  tribe 
was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words,  Rise  up,  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered !  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only 
incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah 
ai'e  —  (1)  the  misbehavioui-  of  Achan,  who  was 
of  tlie  great  house  of  Z«^  (Jodi.  tS.  1,  I'S-IS)  ; 
and  (2j  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  -district 
of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir, 
in  the  same  loailitj,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  Othniel  (JoshI  xiv.  6-13,  xv.  13-19).  It 
is  the  only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  tlie 
country  being  expressly  reserved  tor  the  peison 
or  persons  who  conquered  it.  In  general  the  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
community,  and  the  ten-itory  allotted  afteiwai'ds, 
without  refeiencte  to  the  original  conquerors  of 
each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  character  and 
position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a  claim  established 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to  "  the 
land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden"  (Josh.  xiv.  9  ; 
comp.  Num.  xiv.  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 
The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  gi-eater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh.  xv. 
20-63.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
lists  were  reduced  to  their  present  fonii  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with  Judah,  and 
when  more  care  would  naturally  be  bestowed  on  them 
than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe ;  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  territory  was  more  important  an  I  moie 
thickly  covered  with  towns  and  villages  than  any 
other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  genealogies  of  Jud;di  in  1  Chr.  ii.  iii. 
iv.  no  doubt  arises  fiom  the  former  reason.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  in  the  records  of  Joshua  a 
very  full  and  systematic  description  of  the  allotment 
to  this  tribe.  The  north  boundary — for  the  most 
part  coincident  with  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin 
— began  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  Entered  the 
hills  apparently  at,  or  about  the  present  road  from 
Jericho,  ran  westward  to  En-shemesh — probably  the 
present  Ain-Hatul,  below  Bethany — thence  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogel,  in  the  valley 
beneath  Jerusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of 
Hinnom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hill  in  a  N.  VV.  direction  to  the  water  of 
Xephtoah  (piobably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kiijath- 
Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el- EniiU),  Bethshemesh 
{Ain-  Shems),  Timnath,  and  Ekrou  to  Jabneel 
on  the  se;i-coast.  On  the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  foimed  the  boun- 
daries. The  southern  line  is  hard  to  determine, 
since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which  have 
not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterianean 
at  the  Wady  el-Arish ;  but  between  these  two 
points  it  passed  through  Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hezron,  Adar,  Karka;i,  and 
Azmon;    the  Wilderness  of  Zin  the  extieme  south 
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of  all  (Josh,  XV.  1-12).  This  territory — in  ave- 
rage length  about  4.5  miles,  and  in  avei'age  breadth 
about  50 — Wiis  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions.  (1.)  The  south — the  undu- 
lating pasture  country,  which  intervened  between 
the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  21  ;  Stanley,  S.  4'  F.).  It  is  this  which 
is  to  be  designated  as  the  wilderness  {midbar)  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  with  their  dependent  villages  (Josh.  xv.  20- 
32),  of  which  eighteen  of  those  farthest  south  were 
ceded  to  Simeon  (xix.  1-9).  Amongst  these  southern 
cities  the  most  familiar  name  is  Beersheba. 

(2.)  The  lowland  (xv.  33  ;  A.  V.  "valley") 
— or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appel- 
lation, THE  Shefelah — the  broad  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  highlands — "  the  moun- 
tain "• — and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  lower 
portion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  extends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea  board  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Khinocolura  at  the 
south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary 
of  the  tribe.  In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settled  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completely  dislodged  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24).  There,  planted  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  "  standing 
com,"  "shocks,"  "vineyards  and  olives,"  which 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still 
I'emarkable  by  modern  travellers.  "  They  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them — the  scarlet  blossoms 
of  the  pomegi'anates,  the  enomious  oranges  which 
gild  the  green  foliage  ot  their  famous  groves " 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  257).  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore 
light  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In  those 
rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  (S.  ^  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enomious 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  "  nou- 
rished "  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii.  20). 
There  were  the  olive  trees,  the  sycomore  trees,  and 
the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David's  special  officers 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of  this  locality 
would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names  of  many 
of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew  words: — 
DiLEAN  =  cucumbers;  Gederah,  Gederoth, 
Gederothaui,  sheepfolds ;  Zoiieah,  wasps ; 
Ex-(iANNI.M,  spring  of  gardens,  &c.  &c.  But  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these  names  are  Hebrew ; 
and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere  Hebrew 
accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  their  significations.  The 
nimiber  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty- 
two.     Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to 
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the  Philistines  can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the 
tnbe,  and  if  taken  possession  of  by  Judah  weie 
only  held  for  a  time. 

^Vhat  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shefelah 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  nut 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  as  in 
the  lowland  plain,  whose  modem  representatives 
are  found  deep  in  the  mounfciins.  [Jarmuth  ; 
Jiphtah,  &c.]  (The  latest  information  regarding 
this  district  is  contained  in  Tobler's  'itte  Wanderumj, 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe — TfiE  MOUN- 
TAIN, the  "  hill-country  of  Judah  " — though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  on(;e  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles 
below  Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  westwaid 
to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated  district  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  mto  considerable 
undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that 
elevated  hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are 
the  chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough.  Kound 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  bolder  pio- 
portions  than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  in  early  times  piobably  covered  with 
forests  [Hareth],  have  now,  where  not  cultivated, 
no  growth  larger  than  a  brushwood  of  dwai  f-oak, 
arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many  places  there  is 
a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flowei's. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  48-60) 
as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38 ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  this  must  have  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
considerable, — those  which  are  still  inhabited  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  Streams  theie 
aie  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  fiequent — in 
the  neighbourhood  of"  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Urtas 
most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  THE  Wilderness 
[Midbar),  which  here  and  heie  only  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  ^/'airtA,  and  to  signify  the  sunken 
district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engedi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  clitl's  over- 
hanging the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  of  tiie 
shoie.  The  "city  of  Salt"  may  have  been  on  tiie 
salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  clitl's  which 
form  the  southern  termination  to  the  Ghor.^ 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Leviteshad  no"^  cities 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 


''  On  the  words  "  Judah  on  Jordan,"  used  in  de- 
scribing the  Eastern  termination  of  the  boundary  of 
Xaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  their 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  Judah  had  some  possessions  in 
that  remote  locality  either  by  allotment  or  inhei-itance. 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Von  Raumer  [Pal.  405- 

"110)   to  show  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended.  I  nectcd  with  them  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  9  ;  xix.  1) 
l)Ut   the  difficulty — nuuimun  dtijiic  insoliilii/is  nrjd'is, 


qui  plurimos  interpretes  torsit- — has  defied  every 
attempt;  and  the  suggestion  of  Ewald  [Gesck.  ii. 
380,  note)  is  the  most  feasible — that  the  passage  is 
corrupt,  and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word 
originally  occui)icd  the  place  of  "  at  Judah." 

But  licthlehcm  appears  to  have  been  closely  con- 
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Eleazar  (Josli.  xix.  51 ),  Jiulah  had  the  first  allotment 
(xv.  1).  Joshua  had  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
country  oveiTun  the  Shefelah,  destroyed- some  of  the 
principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings  (x.  28-35),  and 
had  even  penetrated  thence  into  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39)  ;  but  the  task  of 
really  subjugating  the  interior  was  yet  to  be  done. 
After  his  death  it  was  undertaken  by  Judah  and 
yimeon  (Judg.  i.  20).  In  the  artificial  contri- 
vances of  war  they  were  surpassed  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  in  some  places,''  where  the  ground  admitted 
of  their  iron  chariots  being  employed,  the  latter  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  But  wherever  force 
and  vigour  were  m  question  there  the  Israelites 
succeeded,  and  they  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  mountain  district  and  the  gi-eat  corn-growing 
tract  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  18,  19).  The  latter  was 
constantly  changing  hands  as  one  or  the  other  side 
got  stronger  (I  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii.  14,  &c.) ;  but  in 
the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains  Judah  dwelt 
undisturbed  throughout  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Judges.  Otiiniel  was  partly  a  member  of  the 
trilbe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and  the  Bethlehem  of  which 
Ibzan  was  a  native  (xii.  8,  9)  may  have  been 
Bethlehem-Judah.  But  even  if  these  two  judges 
belonged  to  Judah,  the  tribe  itself  was  not  molested, 
and  with  the  one  exception  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx. 
19,  when  they  were  called  by  the  divine  oracle  to 
make  the  attack  on  Gibeah,  they  had  nothmg  to  do 
dui-ing  the  whole  of  that  period  but  settle  them- 
selves in  their  home.  Not  only  did  they  take  no 
pai-t  against  .Sisera,  but  they  are  not  even  rebuked 
for  it  by  peborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin  ;  or  if  we  place  the  valley  of  Elah  at 
the  Wady  es-Sumt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  On  the  last  named  occasion, 
however,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  Judah  — 
Bethlehem — furnished  men  to  Saul's  host.  The 
incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  David,  Saul,  Maox, 
Hachilah,  &c. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  con- 
siderations is  the  determined  manner  in  which  the 
tribe  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — neither  ofiering  its 
aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  same  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  characterises  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  been  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  "  the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  Hebron"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11). 
The  further  step  by  which  David  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken 
by  the  other  tribes  ;  Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein  ;  and  though  willing  enough,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collision  with  Ephraim 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  presen-ed  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them ;  and  therefore  they,  and  thev  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.     It  had  been  their  own 


•*  The  word  here  (Judg.  1.  19)  is  Emek,  entirely  a 
different  word  from  Shefelah,  and  rightly  rendered 
"  valley."     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  anj 
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affair,  to  lie  accomplished  by  themselves  nlone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  indejjeudent  manner, 
wliich  looked  like  "despising"  those  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterise  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
a  kingdom,  which  is ' considered  in  the  foUowhig 
article. 

2.  A  Levite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and  his 
sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Temple  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezr. 
iii.  9j.  Lord  Hervey  has  shown  cause  tor  believing 
(^Genealogies,  &c.,  119)  thai  the  name  is  the  same 
as  Hodaviah  and  Hodevah.  In  1  Esd.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  J-oda. 

3.  ('louSas,  'loiSae.)  A  Levite  who  was  obliged 
by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23). 
Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii. 
8,  36.     In  1  Esd.  his  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It 
is  worth  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists 
of  1  Chr.  ix.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel 
to  those  of  this  chapter,  a  Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son 
of  Has-senuuah,  is  given  (ver.  7).  [G.l 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  tiie  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  Kehoboam  concei\'ed  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of 
arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  lecorded  as 
obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within 
the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  &c.),  yet 
won  from  the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  con- 
nected the  fi-ontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indis- 
soluble political  bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  David,  Benjamin's  former  adherence  to  Israel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9)  was  cancelled;  though  at  least  two 
Benjamite  towns.  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  ten-itory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  IK.  xix. 
3 ;  cf.  Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10  ;  cf. 
Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the 
southein  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19,  XV.  8,  xvii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  depor- 
tation of  Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  per- 
haps the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Judah 
sometimes  extended  over  the  territory  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Israel. 

2.  In  Edom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  load  to  the  maritime  tiade 
with  Ophir.  Philistia  maintained  for  the  most 
part  a  quiet  independence.  Sp-ia,  in  the  height  of 
her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiei-s  of  Judah  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem  ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  fiom  anv 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbour. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbu- 
lent stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which 
flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,   from  Damascus  to 


"  valley  "  in  this  region  sufficiently  important  to  be 
alluded  to.  Can  it  be  the  valley  of  Elah,  where 
contests  with  the  Philistines  took  place  later  ? 
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Tyre.  And  though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  less 
aggi-essive  as  a  neighbour  to  Judah  than  Assyria 
was  to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  anny  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5) 
the  warriors  of  Judah  numbered  at  least  500,000. 
But  Rehoboam  brought  into  the  field  (IK.  xii. 
21)  only  180,000  men:  Abijah,  eighteen  vears 
afterwards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3) :  Asa  (aChr. 
xiv.  8),  his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the 
sum  oftheanniesofhis  two  predecessors:  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbered  his 
waraors  in  five  armies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  araiy  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
•">07,500  fighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  domi- 
nions.    [Israel.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means  beside 
pasture  and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  as  by  ma- 
ritime commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt — it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pillage.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  .Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  advan- 
tages which  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  than 
that  of  Israel.  A  fi'ontier  less  exposed  to  powerful 
enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  admi- 
nistration and  religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in 
the  sacerdortal  caste,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a 
succession  of  kings  which  no  revolution  interrupted, 
many  of  whom  were  wise  and  good,  and  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  prosperity  of  their  people  ;  still 
more  than  these,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
One  True  God,  which  if  not  always  a  pure  and 
elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a  contrast  to  such  de- 
votion as  could  be  inspiied  by  the  worship  of  the 
calves  or  of  Baal ;  and  lastly  the  popular  i-everence 
for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  so  far  as  they 
learned  it  from  their  teachcis  : — to  these  and  other 
secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
Judah  sun'ived  her  more  j>opulous  and  more  pow- 
erful sister  kingdom  by  135  years  ;  and  lasted  from 
B.C.  975  to  H.C.  586. 

6.  The  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  article  Israel.  A  few  difli- 
culties  of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  of  tl;e  ages  of  some  of  the  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  cited  in  that 
ai'ticle  and  in  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
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Kings.  A  detailed  history  of  each  king  will  be 
found  under  his  name. 

Judah  acted  upon  three  different  lines  of  policy 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  against  Israel :  se- 
condly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damascus:  thirdly,  deference,  perhaps  vassalage 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  re-establishing  theii-  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tribes;  for  sixty  years  there  was  war 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
disbanding  of  I.'ehoboara's  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Shemaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
irresistible  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the  fra- 
ternal hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther ;  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify  Ra- 
mah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  mo^•ement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities ;  he  repelled  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde ;  he  hired  the  armed  intervention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Bluisha  ; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  leversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  Bor  eighty 
years,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  as 
their  chief  and  common  enemy ;  though  it  rose 
afterwards  from  its  overthrow  to  become  under 
Rezin  the  ally  of  Pekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosha- 
phat, active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  in- 
vadeis  from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  his  nearer  neighbours,  and  made  his  influence 
felt  even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A 
still  more  lasting  benefit  was  confen-ed  on  his  king- 
dom by  his  persevering  effoi'ts  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  reign  of  Jehoram,  the 
husband  of  Athaliah,  a  time  of  bloodshed,  idolatry, 
and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease.  Ahaziah 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athahah,  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Tyrian  king,  usurped  the  blood-stained  throne 
of  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  ancient  religion 
put  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash  the  sur- 
viving scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  presen-er,  the 
high-priest,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence 
for  a  time ;  but  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
failing  to  withstand  the  power  of  Syria,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  officers.  The  vigorous  Amaziah, 
flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war 
with  his  more  powerful  contemporai-y  Jehoash  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syrians  ;  and  Jerusalem  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  But  their 
energies  wei-e  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  tesk  of 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under 
Uzziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political 
and  religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  sur- 
rounded by  united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was 
unable  to  cojie,  became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser. 

(c.)  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a  chequered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a  half  after  the  teiTniuation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.     The  efiect  of  the  rejjulse 
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of  Sennacherib,  of  the  signal  religious  revival  under 
Hezekiah  and  under  Josiah,  and  of  the  extension  of 
their  salutary  influence  over  the  long-severed  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  the 
ignominious  reign  of  the  impious  JIanasseh,  and 
the  lingeiing  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  by 
their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Assyrian  master 
drained  in  successive  deportations  all  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  hand  of  Xebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  The  national  life  of  the  Hebrews  seemed  now 
extinct;  but  there  was  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a  spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body. 

It  was  a  time  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  faith  in  God,  with  a 
clear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  pro- 
phecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modirications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  gi'asp  else- 
where unequalled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches ;  there 
was  also,  in  the  few  buining  words  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a 
lawless  multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed 
tyranny  and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organiza- 
tion and  ^moral  influence  of  the  priesthood  were 
matured  in  the  time  of  David ;  from  about  that 
time  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prophets  rose  and  became  predomi- 
nant. Some  historians  have  suspected  that  after 
the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priesthood  giadually 
acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional 
power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  efl'ect  of 
such  power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exor- 
bitant wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
constant  and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like 
those  of  Asa,  against  irreligion.  But  the  peculiar 
offences  of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance 
of  God's  word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the 
laity,  untruthfulness,  and  partial  judgments,  are 
the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an 
hereditary  aiste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
bitious nor  powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as 
was  the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or, 
as  in  Judah,  ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased 
from  spiritual  communion  with  God,  ceased  from 
living  sympathy  with  man,  and  became  the  mere 
image  of  an  intercessor,  a  mechanical  perfonner  of 
ceremonial  duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by 
himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised  up  to  sup- 
ply some  of  his  deflciencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Whilst  the 
priests  sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear, 
except  fiom  the  genealogical  tables,  the  prophets 
come  foiTvard  appealing  everywhere  to  the  con- 
science of  indiWduals,  in  Israel  as  wonder-workers, 
calling  together  God's  chosen  few  out  of  an  idola- 
trous nation,  and  in  Judah  as  teachers  and  seers, 
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supporting  and  puiifying  all  that  remained  of  an- 
cient piety,  explaining  each  mystei'ious  dispensation 
of  God  as  it  was  unfolded,  and  promulgating  his 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
part  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets 
took  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  can- 
not indeed  be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing 
the  succeeding  efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the  national 
mind  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch 
however  brief  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  [W.>.  B.] 

JU'DAS  i^lovSas),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.     [Judah.] 

1.  1  Esd.  ix.  23.     [Judah,  8.] 

2.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  •'  allied  Macca- 
baeus"  (1  Mace.  ii.  4).     [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphaeus),  a  Jewish  ge- 
neral under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus 
[Aristobdlus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2  Mace, 
i.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  Essene, 
conspicuous  for  his  prophetic  gifts  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
11,2;  B.  J.  i.  3,  5)  ;  and  with  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(Grimm  ad  loc).  Some  again  suppose  that  he  is  a 
person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  Joannes 
Hyicanus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Ptolemaeus 
the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time  (c.  135  B.C.), 
with  his  father  (I  Mace.  xvi.  15  ff.),  or  shortly 
aftei-wards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8, 1 :  cf.G)imm,ncL'lfacc. 
/.  c). 

6.  ThepatriarchJuDAH(Matt.i.2,3).  [B.F.W.] 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tai'sus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "Straight  Street"  may  be 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  "  Street  of 
Bazaars,"  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
fi-om  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Sp-o-Pioman 
towns,  it  intersects  in  a  straight  line.  The  so-called 
"  House  of  Judas  "  is  still  shown  in  an  open  space 
called  "the  Sheykh's  Place,"  a  few  steps  out  of  the 
"  Street  of  Bazaars :  "  it  contains  a  square  room  with 
a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb,  shown 
to  Maundrell  (Early  Trav.  Bohn,  494)  as  the 
"  tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  is  an  object  of  re- 
ligious respect  to  Jllussulmans  as  well  as  Christians 
(Stanley,  S.  4'-  P.  412  ;  t'onyb.  and  Hows.  i.  102  ; 
Maundrell, /.  c;  Pococke,  ii.  1 19.  [E- V.] 

JU'DAS,      SURXAJIED      BAR'SABAS 

Clovhas  6  4iriKa\ovfj.€vos  Baprra^as  :  Judas  qui 
cogiiuminahatur  Bursabas),  a  leading  member  of 
the  Apostolic  cliurch  at  Jerusalem  [av^p  r,yov- 
fiivos  iv  Tols  a.5e\<po7s),  Acts  xv.  22,  and  "  per- 
haps a  member  of  tiie  Presbytery  "  (Xeander,  PI. 
4'  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Bamabas  as  delegates  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  conceniing  the 
terms  of  admission  of  the  Genfile  converts,  and  to 
accredit  their  commission  and  character  by  personal 
communications  (ver.  27).  After  employing  their 
prophetical  gifts  for  the  confinriation  of  the  Syinan 
Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to  Jeni- 
salem,  while  Silas  either  remained  at  Antioch  (for 
the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncertain  ;  and  while 
some  MSS.,   followed   by   the  Vulgate,  add  fx6vos 
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'lovSas  5e  irropevdr),  the  best  omit  the  verse  alto- 
gether) or  speedily  returned  thither.  Nothing  fiu-- 
ther  is  recorded  of  Judas. 

The  fonn  of  the  name  Barsabas  =  Son  of  Sabas, 
has  led  to  several  conjectures:  Wolf  and  Grotius 
probably  enough  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23)  ;  while 
Schptt  {fsagog.  §103,  p.  431)  takes  Sabas  or  Zabas 
to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas 
as  an  elder  brother  of  James  and  John,  and  attri- 
butes to  him  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude.**  Augusti,  on 
the  other  hand  {Die  Eatholisch.  Dricfe,  Leiwp, 
J801-8,  ii.  86.),  advances  the  opinion,  though  v?ith 
considerable  hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Apostle  'louSas  'laKwISov.  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE  ClovSas  6  ra\t- 
\a7os :  Judas  Galilaeics),  the  leader  of  a  popular 
revolt  "in  the  days  of  the  taxing"  (j.  e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  a.d.  6, 
A.  U.  C.  759j,  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  wasa  Gaulonite 
of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  uaine  of 
Galilaean  from  his  insuirection  having  had  its  rise  in 
Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no  Lord  nor 
master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  denounced  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying 
nothing  short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  elo- 
quence and  the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast 
numbers  to  his  standard,  by  many  cff  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  Messiah  {Orig.  Homil.  in  Luc,  xxv.), 
and  the  countiy  was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over 
to  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  fierce  and  licen- 
tious tlirong  who  had  joined  themselves  to  him ;  but 
the  might  of  Rome  proved  irresistible:  Judas  him- 
self perished,  and  his  followers  were  "  dispei-sed," 
tliougli  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  b}'  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes  {^Ant.  xviii.  1.  §1,  6;  B.  J. 
ii.  8,  §1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  followers  from  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to 
despise  tomients,  or  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the 
Zealots  and  Siciirii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subse- 
quent insun-ections  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  City  and  Temple.  James  and 
John,  the  sous  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  in  the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  a.d.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken 
])risoners  and  crucified.  Twenty  yeai's  later,  a.d. 
*it3,  their  younger  brother  Menahem,  following  his 
father's  example,  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, who,  after  pillaging  the  armoury  of 
Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  near  the  "  gardens 
of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Jerusalem,  occupied  the 
city,  and  after  a  desperate  siege  took  the  palace, 
where  he  immediately  assumed  the  state  of  a  king, 
and  committed  great  enormities.  As  he  was  going 
up  to  the  Temple  to  worship,  with  gi'eat  pomp, 
Menahem  was  taken  by  the  pai-tisans  of  Eleazar 
the  liigh-priest,  by  whom  lie  was  tortured  and  put 
to  detith  Aug.  15,  a.d.  66  (Milman,  Hist,  nf  Jews, 
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ii.  152,  231  ;  Joseph.  /.  a. ;  Orig.  in  Matt.  T.  xvii. 
§25j.  [E.  V.J 

JU'DAS  ISCAE'IOT  ('lovSaj  'laKapt^T-ris  : 
Judas  Iscariotes).  He  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
son  of  Simon  "  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26),  but  more 
commonly  (the  three  Sraoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name),  Iscariotes  (.Matt.  x.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  19  ;  Luke 
vi.  16,  et  al.).  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  w.-is  the 
betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  Heb.  n'Vnp  ^'''K,  ISH  K'pjoth,  passing 
into  'l(TKapia>Tr)s  in  the  same  way  as  210  ti^N — 
Ish  Tob,  a  man  of  Tob — appears  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  6,  §1)  as  ''[(ttw^os  (Winer,  Jiwb.  s.  v.). 
In  connexion  with  this  explanation  may  be  noticed 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi.  71,  airo 
KapiwTov,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  which  makes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only-  On 
this  hypothesis  his  position,  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional ;  and  this  has  led  to 

(2)  From,  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kai-tan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  321). 

(3)  As  equivalent  to  'Itroxapi'^TTjs  (Grotius  on 
Matt.  X.  4;  Hennann,  Miscell.  Gronlng.  iii.  598, 
in  Winer,  Pucb.). 

(4)  From  the  date-trees  (KapicoTt'Ses)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Baitolocci, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  iii.  10,  in  Winer.  I.  c. ;  Gill,  Comm. 
on  Matt.  X.  4. 

(5)  From  i<''t2"lipDX  (  =  SCOETEA,  Gill,  I.e.)— 
a  leathei-n  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  bearer  of  the  bag,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6)  From  ^{"I^D^5,  ascara  =  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating 
it  (Lightfoot,  I.e.),  or  indicating  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  suftbcation  previously 
(Heinsius  in  Suicer.  T/ies.  s.  v.  'lovSas).  This  is 
mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name  by  Ori- 
gen.  Tract,  in  Matt.  x.xxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision  of 
a  poet(Keble,  Lyra  Imwcentuan,  ii.  13)  or  the  fan- 
tastic fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Cod. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  Evang.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  portray 
the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What  that 
appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was  drawn, 
as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  "gi'acious 
words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his  fomier  life, 
and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Na/.areth. 
What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives  may  have 
mingled  even  then,  with  his  faith  and  zeal,  we  can 
only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from  the  sequel. 
Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been,  rendering 
the  choice  of  such  a  man  not  strange  to  others,  not 
unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  he  exer- 
cised afterwards  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  his  name,  uni- 
foi-mly  the  last  in  the  fists  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it  may  be  imagined,  to 
the  infamy  which  afterwards  rested  on  his  name, 
but,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  he 
took  his  place  in  the  group  of  four  which  always 
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stand  last  iu  order,  as  if  possessing  neither  the  love, 
nor  the  faith,  nor  the  devotion  which  marked  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 

The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
without  a  prevision  of  its  issue.  "  Jesus  knew 
fiom  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him"  (John  vi.  64);  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Evangelist  records  the  successive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's  discernment 
of  it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  '27),  leaves  with  us  the 
impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  ( Bengel 
describes  it  as  "  singularis  antipathia,"  Gnoinon 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
otfice.  Either  we  must  assume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvin  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  UUmann  (Suncllosigk.  Jesu, 
p.  97)  that  he  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished  through  him  ;  or  else 
with  Neander  (Leben  Jesu,  §77)  that  there  was 
a  discernment  of  the  latent  geiTns  of  evil,  such  as 
belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  25 ;  Matt.  ix.  4  ;  Mark 
xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  6 ;  Luke  \\\.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  "  with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God."  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  His  compassion,  seek  to  overcome  the 
evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal? 
It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning  and  force  to 
many  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  remember 
that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  make  him 
conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  service  di^nded  between  God  and 
Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-34),  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  "  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  "  (Matt.  xiii.  22,  23),  the  pointed 
words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  "  unrighteous  Mammon"  (Luke  xvi.  11),  the 
proverb  of  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle's 
eye  (Mark  x.  25)  must  have  fallen  or)  his  heart  as 
meant  specially  for  him.  He  was  among  those 
who  asked  the  question,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
(Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may  say,  that, 
when  he  sinned,  he  was  "  kicking  against  the 
pricks,"  letting  slip  his  "calling  and  election," 
trastrating  the  purpose  of  his  Master,  in  giving  him 
so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  .(comp. 
Chrysost.  Horn,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  John  vi.). 

The  germs  (see  Stier's  Wonk  of  Jesus,  infra)  of 
the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  1(J)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as  tlie 
Twelve  were  recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither 
and  thither  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  oftijrings,  and  redistributing  what  they  re- 
ceived to  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner  of  the 
small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas  (John  xii.  6, 
xiii.  29),  either,  as  having  the  gifts  that  qualified 
him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  fiom  his  cha- 
racter, because  he  sought  it,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilaeau  or  Judaean  peasant   (we  have  no  reason 
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for  thinking  that  his  station  diiiijred  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before  (the  three  hundred 
denani  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  sum  which 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected),  and  with  this 
there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness,,  embezzle- 
ment. It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he  could 
feel  at  ease  with  One.  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  ^^selfishness ; 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you 
Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  (John  vi.  70), 
indicate  that  even  then,*  though  the  greed  of  imme- 
diate, or  the  ho])e  of  larger  gain,  kept  him  from 
"going  back,"  as  others  did  (John  vi.  66),  hatied 
was  taking  the  place  of  love,  and  leading  him  on  to 
a  fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what 
discipline  was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been 
hinted  at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii. 
1-9  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13  ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9)  showed 
how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul. 
The  wai-m  out-pouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sym- 
pathy. He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others, 
the  complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea 
of  caring  for  the  poor  he  covers  his  own  miserable 
theft. 

The  naiTative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  history  in  close  connexion  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  §264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt,  xxvii.  15)  ;  he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  ci-isis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "  the  burial  " 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to  see 
that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power 
and  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  in  it  was  a  delusion  ? 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  441-446.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
betiayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
p.  886,  iu  Winer,  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Neander, 
Leben  Jesu,  I.  c. ;  and  Whately,  Essays  on  Dangers 
to  Christian  Faith,  discourse  iii.)  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  chaiacter  of 
the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  revenge,  nor 
fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a  subtle  plan 
to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  he  would 
receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John  ; 
this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  If  he  could 
place  his  Master  m  a  position,  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  be  raised  by 


*  Awful  as  ttie  words  were,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  like  words  were  spoken  of  and  to 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23). 
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them  to  tlie  throne  of  flis  father  David,  then  he 
might  look  forward  to  being  foremost  and  highest 
in  that  kingdom,  with  all  his  desires  for  wealth  and 
jxjwer  gratihed  to  the  full.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason. "^  It  attri- 
butes to  the  Galilaean  peasant  a  subtlety  in  fore- 
casting political  combinations,  and  planning  strata- 
gems accordingly,  which  is  hardly  compatible;  with 
his  character  and  learning,  hardly  consistent  either 
with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  tallen.  Of  the  other  motives  that  have 
been  a.ssigned  we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one,  as 
that  which  singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred  motives  rushing 
with  bewildering  fury  through  the  mind  of  the 
ci'iminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
supper  at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  fiora  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  pai'able  of  the  baiTen  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  in  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper  he  is 
present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at 
first  as  if  he  were  still  faithful.  He  is  admitted  to 
the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there 
are  the  fearful  words,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all." 
He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the  wine 
which  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant."^ 
Then  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, "  Is  it  I  ?"  He  too  must  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi.  25). 
He  alone  hears  the  answer.  John  only,  and  through 
him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  act  which  pointed  out  that  he  was 
the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26).'^  After  this  there 
comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as 
of  one  whose  humiin  soul  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Evil — "  Satan  entered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27j. 
The  words,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  come  as 
a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other  disciples  see  in 
them  only  a  command  which  they  interpret  as  con- 
nected with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even  those 
words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  com- 
panions had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work 
of  the  day.     He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 


'■  Comp.  the  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  m  which 
Whately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  in  the 
footsteps  of  Taulus,  in  Ersch  u.  Gruher's  Allycm. 
Encycl.  art.  "  Judus." 

"  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
both  dogmatic  and  harmonistic.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirmative, 
that  of  modern  critics  a  negative  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  C'omtii.  on  John,  xiii.  36.) 

<l  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  be  consulted.  We 
have  given  that  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

"  This  passage  lias  often  been  appealed  to,  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  nera/ieAeia  and 
/xeravoia.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  tlie 
N.  T.  writers  recognise  that  distinction  (comp.  Grotius 
in  loc).  Stitl  more  questionahle  is  the  notion  above- 
referred  to,  that  St.  Matthew  describes  fiis  disappoint- 
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officers  and  .servants  (Johir  xviii.  3),  with  the  kis.s 
which  was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as 
they  were,  showed  that  this  was  what  embittered 
the  treachery,  and  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted 
more  acute  (Luke  xxii.  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  the 
N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Archbp.  Whately 
{Essays  on  Dangers,  I.  c.)  in  the  hj'pothesis  that 
Judas  was  "  the  other  disciple  "  that  was  known  to 
the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Meyer 
on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  probable  enough,  indeed, 
that  he  who  had  gone  out  with  the  high-priest's 
officers  should  return  with  them  to  wait  the  issue 
of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was  over,  came  the 
re-action.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
Theie  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the 
sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had  wrongeil 
(Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and  his  guilt  and 
all  that  had  tempted  him  to  it  became  hateful.'^ 
He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed  thing,  will  transfer 
it  back  again  to  those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on 
to  destruction.  They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool 
whom  they  have  used,  and  then  there  comes  ovei- 
him  the  horror  of  great  darkness  that  precedes  self- 
murder.  He  has  owned  his  sin  with  "  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,"  but  he  dares  not  turn,  with  any  hope 
of  pardon,  to  the  Master  whom  he  has  betrayed. 
He  hurls  the  money,  which  the  priests  refused  to 
take,  into  the  sanctuary  (uaSs)  where  they  wei'e 
assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation. f  He  is  "  the  son  of  perdition '•  (John 
xvii.  12).  "  He  departed  and  went  and  hanged 
himself"  (Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  "  unto  his 
own  place  "s  (Acts  i.  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonise  with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  Theie, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  I'eter 
(Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  intei'- 
preters),  or  may  have  been  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St.  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others), 
it  is  stated — 

(1)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  temple,  he  bought  (efCT^iroTo)  a  field  with  it. 

(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  tlie 
field  was  called  Aceldama. 


ment  at  a  result  so  different  from  that  which  he  had 
reckoned  on. 

'  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far-reaching  sym- 
p.athy  of  Origen,  tliat  he  suggests  another  motive  f(U' 
the  suicide  of  .Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this  life, 
lie  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  tlie  dead,  and  there 
(yvfjLvjj  TT)  ipvxrj)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess,  his  guilt 
and  ask  for  pardon  {Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv. :  comp.  also 
Theophanes,//o«i.  xxvii.,  in  juicer,  Tiies.  s.  v.  'loiiSas). 

«  The  words  i6io?  totto^  in  St.  Peter's  speech  con  • 
vey  to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
tlrose  who  heard  tlieiii,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  {in  loc.)  quote 
passages  from  Ilabbinical  writers  who  find  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxxi.  55,  and  Num. 
xxiv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  in  loc),  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  N.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a  distinct  protest  against  it. 
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It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cut  the  knot,  as  Strauss 
aud  De  Wette  have  done,  by  assuming  one  or  both 
accounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Receiving 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
fragmentaiy  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  commentators  and  hamionists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  portions  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  them. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St.  Peter's  words,  "  This  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer  in  foe). 

As  to  ('2)  we  have  the  explanations — 

(a)  That  onri^'ylaTo,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  sutlbcation  {angina 
pectoris'^),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Suicer,  Tlies.  s.  v. 
oiroYX'"  j  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and  others). 
By  some  this  has  even  been  connected  with  the 
name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  this  disei^se  (Gill). 

(6)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half- 
accomplished,  and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  ti-adition)  across  the  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  and 
waggons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations,  in 
the  nan-ative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  Oecumenius  on 
Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact.  on  Matt,  xxvii. 

As  to  (3)  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives — 

(a)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

(6)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  human  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  struggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  happened 
as  it  had  been  decreed ;  that  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  were  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (John  vi.  64, 
xiii.  18;  Acts  i.  16),  we  must  yet  remember  that 
this  is  no  single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human 
actions  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  They 
appear  at  one  moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled ; 
at  another  they  are  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  which  are 
in  the  "  thick  darkness  where  God  is,"  or  deter- 
mined by  an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence 
to  a  philosophical  system  frees  men  altogether  from 
inconsistency  in  their  language.  In  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  Judas.  It  appeiu's,  however,  in 
,1  strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was  reported  to 
have  honoured  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was 
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in  possession  of  the  true  gnosis,  to  liave  made 
him  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a 
Gospel  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Neander,  Church 
Historij,  ii.  153,  Eng.  transl. ;  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  i. 
35  ;  TertuU.  de  Praesc.  c.  47).  For  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially 
for  monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Jiwb.  For  a 
full  treatment  of  the  questions  of  the  relation  in 
which  his  guilt  stood  to  the  life  of  Christ,  comp. 
Stier's  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  passages 
where  Judas  is  mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol. 
vii.  pp.  40-67,  Eng.  transl.  [E.  H.  P.] 

JUDE,  or  JU'DAS.  LEBBE'US  and 
THADDE'US  {'luiSas  'laKd^ov.  Judas  Ja- 
cobi:  A.  V.  "Judas  the  brother  of  James"'),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  a  member,  together  with 
his  namesake  "  Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  Apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas 
only,  without  any  distinguishing  mai'k,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13; 
and  in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "  Judas  not 
Iscariot"  among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  "  Lebbens  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus  "  {Ae^^aios  6  iiriK\ri6els 
@aSSa7of),  Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18,  though 
Schleiermacher  {Grit.  Essay  on  St.  Luke,  p.  93) 
treats  with  scorn  any  such  attempt  to  i-econcile 
the  lists.  In  both  the  last  quoted  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading ;  some  MSS. 
having  both  in  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Blark  Ae$Paios, 
or  QaSSaTos  alone ;  others  introducing  the  name 
'lovSas  or  Judas  Zelotes  in  St.  Matt.,  where 
the  ^'^ulgate  reads  Thaddaeus  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  (ff.  E.  i. 
13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  was 
Judas  ClovSas  6  koI  Qoofias),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  "  Seventy,"  identified  by  Jerome  in 
Matt.  X.  with  "  Judas  Jacobi  "  [Thaddeus]  ;  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modern  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "  Levi "  (Aeuls  6  rov  'A\(paiov)  of 
Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27,  who  is  called  "Lebes" 
(Ae^^j)  by  Origen  {Cont.  Cels.  1.  i.  §62),  as 
the  same  with  Lebbaeus.  The  safest  way  out  of 
these  acknowledged  difiiculties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  J  ode,  Lebbaeus, 
and  Thaddaeus,  were  three  names  for  the  same 
Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  {in 
Matt.  X.)  to  have  been  "  trionimus,"  rather  than 
introduce  confusion  into  the  Apostolic  catalogues, 
and  render  them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or 
defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbaeus  and 
Thaddaeus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
dirticulty.     The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

"  hearty,"  corcidum,  as  from  ^?,  cor,  and  Thad- 
daeus has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  a  cog- 
nate signification,  horno  pectorosus,  as  from  the  Sy- 
riac  in,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  235, 
Bengel ;  Matt.  x.  3),  the  true  signification  of  "iFl 
being  mamma  (Angl.  teat),  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
2565.  Winer  {Rwb.  s,  «.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Herzenskind. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbaeus  is  tJte  young 

Hon  {leunculus)  as  from  N^3?,  leo   (Schleusner, 
i.  v.),  while  Lightfoot  and  Baumsr.  Crus.  would 
"4  F  2 
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derive  it  from  Lebba,  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Jlist.  Nat.  v.  19),  where, 
however,  the  ordinary  reading  is  Jehba.  Thad- 
daeus  appears  in  Syriac  under  the  foiTa  Adai,  and 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddaeus, 
and  Judas,  may  be  difl'erent  representations  of  tlie 
same  word  (iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  {Gr.  Test. 
in  Matt.  s.  3)  identities  Thaddaeus  with  Judas,  as 
both  from  miH,  "to  praise."     Chrysostom,   De 

Prod.  Jvd.  1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  "  Judas 
Zelotes  "  among;  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he 
Identities  with  ithe  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
uncertainties  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all 
must  rest  on  conjecture. 

Much  ditference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  'louSas  'laKco^ov.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
aSe\(p6s,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  light  in  translating 
"  Judas  the  brother  of  James."  This  is  defended 
by  Winer  {Rwb.  s.  v.;  Gramm  of  N.  T.  Diet., 
Clarli's  edition,  i.  203),  Arnaud  {Becker.  Crit.  sur 
I'Ep.  de  Jnde),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Michaelis,  &c.  This  view  has  received 
strength  fiom  the  belief  that  the  "  Epistle  of 
Jude,"  the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself 
"  brother  of  James,"  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle. 
But  if,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  non-apostolic  origin  for  this  Epistle  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  consideied 
independently  ;  and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  I'elation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  eveiy  other  case  in  the  Apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
Peshito  and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor 
of  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XXX I  I.,  m  JMatt.  x.  2,  and 
the  ti-anslation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  render  the 
words  "Judas  the  son  of  James,"  that  is,  either 
"James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  with  whom  he 
is  coupled  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  wliere  we  tind  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master's 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Edessa ;  though  here  again  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  ac- 
count by  its  connexion  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
"  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa"  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13; 
Jerome,  Comment  in  Matt,  x.)  [Thaddaeus]. 
Nicephorus  (H.  E.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natural 
deatli  in  tliat  city  after  pi-eaching  in  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his 
return  ;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labours  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 
The  tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippus,  which 
ajjpears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants 
of  Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  dilfer- 
ent  Jude.     See  next  article.  [E.  V.] 

JUDAS,     THE     LORD'S    BROTHER. 

Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3) 
t>ccurs  a  "  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  ideuti- 
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fied  with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a  theor_, 
which  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  'louSos 
'Ia(cd)/3ou  (Luke  vi.  16)  is  to  be  rendered  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that  "  the  sons  of 
Alphaeus  "  weie  "  the  bretlireu  of  our  Lord,"  and 
is  sutficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  5,  that  "  not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
Him."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  pro- 
bability that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of 
James,"  to  which  the  Syriac  version  incorporated 
with  the  later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  "and  of 
Joses "  (Origen  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Adwnb.  6;  Alford,  Gk.  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55). 
[Jude,  Epistle  of  ;  James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of  He- 
gesippus {H.  E.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  "  who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
Lord's  brother"  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Rome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  appre- 
hensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  that 
the  Empeior  having  discovered  by  their  answers  to 
his  inquiries,  and  the  appeai'ance  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  laboui-,  and  having  learnt  the  spiritual  nature 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt, 
and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the  church, 
whereupon  they  returned  to  Palestine  and  took  a 
leading  place  in  the  churches,  "  as'  being  at  the 
same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  family" 
(ds  av  Zr\  fidpTvpas  o/xov  Koi  aTrb  yeveos  bfras 
Tov  Kvpiov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Nicephorus  (i.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
named  Mary.  [E.  V.] 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  authorship.— 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1, 
"  Jude  the  brother  of  James  "  '  aSe\(pos  'laKciPov), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbaens  or  Thaddaeus,  called  by  St.  Luke,  vi. 
16,  'louSas  'IaKco/5ov,  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother  of 
James."  It  has  been  seen  above  [Judas  Leb- 
BAEUS]  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
though  not  directly  contrary  to  the  iisus  loqueauli, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  woi-ds  "  Judas  the 
son  of  James:"  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears, 
ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles, 
and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their  authority  than 
on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with  eminent  critics  in 
attributing  the  Epistle  to  another  author.  Jerome, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond,  Hanlein,  Lange,  Va- 
tablus,  Arnaud,  and  Tregelles,  among  the  moderns, 
agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle.  \\'hether  it 
were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it  has  from 
veiy  early  times  been  attributed  to  "the  Lord's 
brother"  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3)  : 
a  view  in  which  Origen,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeea  the 
Adumhrationes  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  agree  ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  (Horn.  48  in  Joan.),  confi"imed  by 
the  epigraj)h  of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted 
by  most  modern  commentators,  Arnaud,  Bengel, 
Burton,  Hug,  Jessien,  Olshausen,  Tregelles,  &c. 
The  objection  that  has  been  felt  by  Neander  {PL 
and  Tr.  i.  392),  and  others,  that  if  he  had  been 
"  the  Lord's  brother  "  he  would  have  directly 
styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the 
"Adumhrationes"  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nicaen, 
i.  330),  who  says,   "  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic 
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Epistle,  brother  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  an  extremely 
religious  man,  though  he  was  aware  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Lord,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother ; 
but  what  said  he  ?  '  Jude  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ'  as  his  Lord,  but  'brother  of  James.'" 
We  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  through  hu- 
mility, and  a  true  sense  of  the  altered  relations 
between  them,  and  Him  who  had  been  "  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  .... 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (cf.  2  Cor. 
V.  16),  that  both  St.  Jude  and  St.  James  forbore  to 
call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  argu- 
ments concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are 
ably  summed  up  by  Jessien  {de  Authent.  Ep.  Jud. 
Lips.  18'2l),  and  Arnand  {Eechcr.  Criiiq.  sur  I'Ep. 
de  Jttde,  Strasb.  1851,  translated  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev.  Rev.  Jul.  1859)  ;  and  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  of  difficulty,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of 
whose  dignity  and  authoiity  in  the  Church  he 
avails  himself  to  introduce  his  Epistle  to  his  readers. 
n.  Genuineness  and  canonicity. — Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so  called  Antilcgo- 
monn,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
eai-liest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimportant  to  be  a 
forgery  ;  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily  spared  ; 
and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of 
sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the 
Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favour, 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gener- 
ally was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  Church  is  briefly  as  follows : 

It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is  quoted 
as  Apostolic  by  Ephrem  Syrus  {0pp.  Syr.  i.  p. 
136). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D.  170)  where  we 
read  "  Epistola  sane  Judae  et  superscripti  Johannis 
duae  in  Catholica"  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i. 
152,  reads  "  Catholicis")  "  habentur." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
Church  by  whom  it  is  recognised  (Paedag.  1.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  259,  Ed.  Sylburg. ;  Stromal.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adumhr.  I.,  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
(H.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  wns  among  the  books  of 
Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explanations  were 
given  in  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement ;  and  Cassio- 
dorus  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i.  330-333) 
gives  some  notes  on  this  Epistle  drawn  from  the 
same  source. 

Oritren  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  (Comment,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56, 
t.  X.  §17) :  "  Jude  wi'ote  an  Epistle  of  but  few 
verses,  yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly 
grace."  He  quotes  it  several  times  (Homil.  in 
Gen.  xiii.;  in  Josn.  rii. ;  in  Ezech.  iv. ;  Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  t.  xiii.  27,  xv.  27,  xvii.  30  ;  in 
Joann.  t.  xiii.  §37  ;  in  Rom.  1.  iii.  §6,  v.  §1 ;  De 
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Princip.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  §1),  though  he  implies  in  one 
place  the  existence  of  doubts  as  to  its  canonicity, 
"  if  indeed  the  Epistle  of  Jude  be  received  "  {Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  xxii.  23,  t.  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  (//.  E,  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it 
with  the  Antilegomena,  which  were  nevertheless 
recognised  by  the  majority  of  Christians ;  and 
asserts  (ii.  23)  that  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spurious"  (-roSeueToi), 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publicly  read  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {de 
Hah.  Mulicb.  i.  3),  as  does  Jerome,  "  from  whom 
(Enoch)  the  Apostle  Jude  in  his  Epistle  has 
given  a  quotation"  {in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  708),  though 
on  the  other  hand  he  informs  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quotation  from  this  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most,  adding,  that 
"  it  has  obtained  such  authority  from  antiquity 
and  use,  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  Holy 
Scripture"  (Catal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.).  He  refers 
to  it  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  {Epist.  ad 
Paidin.  iii.). 

The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchian,  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  and  by 
Palladius,  the  friend  ofChrysostom  (Chrys.  0pp. 
t.  xiii.,  Dial.  cc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.d.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostora, 
and  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  Epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent 
respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  Church  ;  the  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii. ;  and  the  supposed  quotation 
of  apocrj'phal  books  ;  would  all  tend  to  create  a 
piejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  overcome 
by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  leading 
churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  lieformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
been  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Bergen,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Jlichaelis,  and  the 
Jlagdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Jessien,  de  Authentia  Ep.  Judae,  Li])s.  1821. 

III.  Time  and  place  of  writimj. — Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  that  of  its 
relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below,  §vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  ])os- 
terior  to  that  Epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
errors  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early  ;  though  there  i.s  no  sufficient 
ground  for  Schleiermacher's  opinion  that  "  in  the 
last  time"  {iv  iaxarco  XP'^^V'  ^^'"-  ^^  j  ^^• 
1  John  ii.  18,  ftrxaT?)  Sopa  iar'i),  forbids  our 
placing  it  in  the  Apostolic  age  at  all.  Lardner 
places  it  between  a.d.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before 
A.D.  70,  Credner  A.D.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius, 
and  Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles 
but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  L>e  Wette  {Einleit.  in  N.  T.  p.  300), 
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that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  aiready 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  have  been  drawn 
fi'Oin  so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  "  ungodly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  "  Judas  the 
brother  of  the  Lord, "  if  we  identify  him  with  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he 
probably  "  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  that  the  Epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  "  an  expression  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known  "  (^Eccles. 
Hist.  i.  334). 

IV.  For  what  readers  designed. — The  readers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver.  1) 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle  to  limit  its 
reference ;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  de- 
scribed were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  wojld 
was  exposed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which 
had  eveiywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 

V.  Its  object,  contents,  and  style. — The  object 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 : 
"  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hoi't  you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints : " 
the  reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4,  in 
the  stealthy  introduction  of  certain  "  ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction 
of  these  adversaries  of  the  faith — not  heretical 
teachers  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  which 
constitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  this 
Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter^whom  in  a  toiTent 
of  impassioned  invective  he  describes  as  stained 
with  unnatural  lusts,  like  "  the  angels  that  kept 
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supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  woi'k  called  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses  " 
(  Aj/aATjil/ij  Majtreoij),  quoted  also  by  Oecumenius 
(ii.  6'_'9j.  Origen's  words  are  express,  "  which 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  Epistle"  {de  Princip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  138); 
and  some  have  sought  to  identify  the  book 
with  the  nt^D  nTjpa,  "  The  death  of  Moses," 
which  is,  however,  proved  by  Michaehs  (iv.  382)  to 
be  a  modem  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Jlacknight,  Vitringa,  and  others, 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  but 'the  similarity 
is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight  to  the  idea. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the 
wi-iter  is  here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  just  as  facts  unrecorded 
in  Scripture  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii. 
8  ;  Gal.  iii.  19) ;  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ii.  2,  xi.  24)  ;  by  St.  James  (v.  17), 
and  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  22,  23,  30). 

As  regai-ds  the  supposed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers — which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  {I.  c.)  and  TertuUian  (who  was  in  con- 
sequence inclined  to  receive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  manv 
modern  critics — or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  wi-iting 
(a  theory  which  the  words  used,  "  Enoch  prophesied 
saying"  iwf)o(p{\riv<rfv  .  .  .  "Evdix  Kfywv,  seem 
rather  to  favour),  but  aftei  wards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  work  ali-eady  named  [Enoch,  the 
Book  of].  This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles  {Home's 
Introd.  lOthed.,  iv.  621),  and  has  been  held  by 
Cave,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeiceis,  i.  420),  Lightfoo't 
(ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom.  Comment, 
in  Eph.  c.  V.  p.  647,  8  ;  in  Tit.  c.  1,  p.  70S). 

The  main  body  of  the  Epistle  is  well  charac- 
terised by  Alford  {Gk.  Test.  iv.  147)  as  an  im- 
passioned invective,  in    the  impetuous  whirlwind 


not  their  first  estate"  (whom  he  evidently  iden-   of  which  the  writer  is   hurried   along,  collecting 

example  after  example  of  Divine  vengeance  on  the 
ungodly;  heaping  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  pilinc^ 
image  upon  image,  and  as  it  were  labouring  for 
words  and  images  stiong  enough  to  depict  the 
polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apostates  against 
whom  he  is  warning  the  church ;  returning  ao-ain 
and  again  to  the  subject,  as  though  all  language 
was  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
])rofiigacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of 
their  pei-version  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Epistle  is  said  by  De  Wette  {Einleit.  in  N.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  toleralily  good  Greek,  though  there  aie 
some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid 
{Einleit.  i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194)  to  ima- 
gine an  Aramaic  original. 

VL  Relation  between  the  Epistles  of  Jude  ami 
2  Peter. — It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical 
in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  ]-19).  In  both  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
tei-ms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Peter,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  fi-om  the  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  Epistle,  critical  and 
exegetical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous. 
We    may   specify   Arnaud,    Eechcrclics    Crit.   sur 


titles  with  the  "  sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  —  are 
despisers  of  all  legitimate  authority  (ver.  8) — mur- 
derers like  Cain — covetous  like  Bahiam — rebellious 
like  Korah  (ver.  11) — destined  from  of  old  to  be 
signal  monuments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which 
he  Confirms  by  reference  to  a  prophecy  cuiTent 
among  the  Jews,  and  traditionally  assigned  to 
Enoch  (ver.  14,  15). 

The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the 
readers  of  the  oft-repeated  pi-ediction  of  the  Apostles 
— among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self— that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  .steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
rescue  otheis  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  26  ;  cf  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 

This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  tiom  St.  Jerome,  caused  ite  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  tinies — the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  wi'itings  (ver.  9,  14,  15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael 
and   the   devil   "  about   the   bodv   of  Moses,"   wa.'' 
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I'EjAtre  de  Jvde,  Strasb.  and  Par.  1851  ;  Laur- 
mann,  Not.  Crit.  ct  Commentar.  in  Ep.  Jud., 
Gioningae,  1818;  Scharling,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Ep. 
Cathol.  comment.,  Havniae,  1841  ;  Stier,  On  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jiude ;  Herder,  Briefe 
zweener  Briider  Jcsu,  Letngo,  1775 ;  Augusti, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  jMacknio-ht,  on  the  Catholic 
l':pistles.  "  [K.  v.] 

JUDGES.  The  administration  of  justice  in  all 
early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal  se- 
niors ;^  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of 
chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superioi-  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
archal magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  "  to 
the  gate"  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  as  pie- 
serving  importance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2,''l0,  11,  xvii.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  te.xt ;  xxxiv. 
18  ;  Josh.  xxii.  14;  so  perh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads, 
or  merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to 
govern,  is  not  strictly  certain ;  but  it  would  be 
fbreii;n  to  all  ancient  Eastern  analogy  to  suppose 
that  they  forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until 
reduced  and  overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which 
in  David's  time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history. 
During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  iew  questions  at  law  to 
plead;  and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of 
police.  Yet  the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that 
"  a  prince  "  and  "  a  judge  "  were  connected  even 
then  in  the  popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  13).  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppies- 
sion  into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery 
of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  se- 
niors did  not  instantly  ;ussume  the  function,  having 
probably  been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered 
unfit  for  it,  not  having  become  experienced  in  such 
matters,  nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Jloses  at 
first  took  the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  him- 
self, then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii. 
14-24)  instituted  judges  over  numerically  giB- 
duated  sections  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen 
for  their  moral  fitness,  but  from  Dent.  i.  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  assigned 
it.  Save  in  otfeuces  of  public  magnitude,  criminal 
cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
civil.  The  duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the  Levites, 
doubtless  included  such  instruction  as  would  assist 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ulti- 
mate sources  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps 
the  "  teaching "  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  the 
expounding  the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases 
arisino;  in  practice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  any  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding 
on  points  of  law  as  distinct  from  points  of  fact. 
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The  judges  mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  in 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  people  must  be  under- 
stood as  the  successois  to  those  chosen  by  Jloses, 
and  had  doubtless  been  elected  with  Joshua's  sanc- 
tion from  among  the  same  general  class  of  patri- 
archal seniors  (Josh.  iv.  2,  4,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  deci- 
sion at  law  is  called  "enquiring  of  God"  (Ex. 
xviii.  15).  The  teim  "gods"  is  actually  applied 
to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixsxii.  1,  6).  The 
judge  was  told,  "  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  God's ;"  and  thus 
whilst  human  instrumentality  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  Jn  this  spirit  speiiks 
Ps.  Ix.xxii., — a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
judge;  comp.  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-20.  But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixix. 
12  (comp.  exix.  23),  Ixxxii.,  c.xlviii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  viii. 
15,  x.xxi.  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a 
charge  of  cattle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness 
Uke  the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being 
Moses'  own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  au- 
thority. But  then  few  of  the  gi-eater  entanglements 
of  property  could  arise  before  the  people  were 
settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they 
were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  under 
Moses'  own  eye,  for  gi-eater  ones.  When,  however, 
the  commandment,  "  judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following 
sources  from  which  those  officials  might  be  sup- 
plied:— 1st,  the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their  succes- 
sors, as  chosen  by  Moses ;  2ndly,  any  sui-plus  left 
of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken  out  (as 
has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  fi'om  that 
class  ;  and  Srdly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  Divine 
superintendence  was  intenupted  at  Joshua's  death 
is  not  clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for 
the  existing  judges  in  every  town,  &c.,  to  choose 
their  own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among 
the  limited  number  of  persons 'who,  being  heads 
of  families,  were  competent.  Generally  speaking,  the 
reputation  foi-  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  corruption,  would  deteimine  the 
choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  per- 
sonal qualities,  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice  to 
probably  a  very  few  persons  in  practice.  The  suj)- 
position  that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  i  see 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  pass.;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  16,  xvi.  18,  xxv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confinns  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regards 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  nor  is  the  free  spirit 


'  The  expression  3X"ri^3  N^JJ'i  (Num.  xxv.  14)    senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  (comp.  1  Chr.  ir  = 
is  remarkable,   and  ^>ccllls  to  mean   the  patriarchal    ^°'  Juclfr.  v.  S,  15). 
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of  their  early  commonwealth  in  anything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
venal  or  pai-tial  judge.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a  popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  pei-versions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy''  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  main  orders  of  vaiying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  censi,  or  mere  citizens, 
upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
oi'der  is  "  princes,"  and  foi-  the  lower,  "  elders  " 
(Judg.  -iiii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  sxix.  7,  8,  9; 
Ezr.  X.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element 
of  judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Levitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to 
God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant 
as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and  soon  gained  whatever 
forensic  experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times 
could  jneld;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial 
task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  prin- 
ciples which  complemented  the  ruder  lay  element. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the 
viitue  of  a  system  which  allots  separate  j)ro-\nnces 
to  judge  and  jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any 
such  line  of  separation  in  their  functions,  save  in 
ao  far  as  has  been  indicated  above.  To  return  to 
the  first  or  popular  bianch,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst 
much  diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks 
of  "princes"  and  "  elders  "•=  had  their  analogies, 
and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  families 
and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were  popu- 
larly recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any  foiTn 
of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing justice.  Succoth  ^  (Judg.  viii.  1 4)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex  officio  judges  of 
Moses'  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  peitained  (Josh, 
xiii.  27),  settled  in  its  tenitory  and  towns:  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size  ?  As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  by  genealogy, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and 
symmetry  would  be  preserved.     The  Levites  also 

•"  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  ;  but  as 
regards  privileges  of  race,  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  house 
of  Aaron  were  the  onlj-  aristocracy,  and  these,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracy 
very  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

'  A  number  of  words — e.  g.  X"'C'3,  IK',  1^33.  and 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  ^^HJ — are  sometimes 
rendered  "prince"  in  the  A.  V.  :  the  first  most  nearly 
uniformly  so,  which  seems  designative  of  the  passive 
eminence  of  high  birth  or  position ;  the  next,  ItJ'j 
expresses  active  and  official  authority.  Yet  as  the 
S<''£J'3  was  most  likely,  nay,  in  the  earlier  annals, 
certain,  to  be  the  ~\^,  we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  person  called  by  the  one  title  the 
,  qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  ]l*^3,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  X"'K'3,  and  TiJJ,  expressing  promi- 
nence of  station,   to  ^CJ'. 

"*  The  princes  and  elders  here  were  together  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  is  the 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Deut.  i.  16,  strongly  suggests 
that  70-1-7  were  the  actual  components;  although 
tlicy  are   spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of 
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were  apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  among  the 
tribes  ;  and  if  they  preser\'ed  theii-  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  fi'om  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jei'u- 
salem,  &c.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between  dealei-s 
would  be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  Num.  iii.  47; 
Ezek.  xlv.  \i).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest 
in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult 
cases  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the 
nation,  and  who  would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps 
oracularly  directed  ;  yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as 
judge  save  Eli  :*  nor  is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of 
him ;  though  perhaps  his  not  restraining  his  sons  is 
meant  to  be  noticed  as  a  failure  in  his  judicial  duties. 
Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any  such  supreme 
tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.'  It  is  also  a  fact  of 
some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or 
even  became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman. 
This  seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the 
high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this 
supi'cmacy,  had  it  existed  in  Ibrce,  the  judicial 
prerogative  was  the  main  element.  Difficult  cases 
would  include  cases  of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume 
that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority  of  those  special 
deliverers  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the 
last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the 
cunent  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they  "judged  " 
Israel  during  their  teim,  shows  which  branch  of 
their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  iirstance, 
that  he  mitrht  "judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he 
might  "  tight  their  battles  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

These  judges  were  15  in  number: — 1.  Othniel ; 
2.  Ehud ;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  Barak  ;  5. 
Gideon;  6.  Abiraelech ;  7.  Tola;  8.  Jair;  9. 
Jephthah ;    10.   Ibzan ;    11.    Elon;     12.    Abdon ; 


ruling  generally  than  of  judging  specially,  yet  we 
need  not  separate  the  two,  as  is  clear  from  Deut.  i.  16. 
Such  division  of  labour  assuredly  found  little  place  in 
primitive  times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  "  in 
the  gate."  The  number  of  Jacob's  family  (with  which 
Succoth  was  traditionally  connected,  Gen.  xxxiii.  17) 
having  been  70  on  their  coming  down  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xUi.  27),  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
number  being  that  of  the  "elders"  of  that  place, 
besides  the  sacred  character  of  the  factor  7.  See  also 
Y.-x..  xxiv.  !).  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ramah  about 
30  persons  occupied  a  similar  place  in  popular  esteem 
(1  Sam.  ix.  22  :   see  also  ver.  13,  and  vii.  17). 

'  The  remark  in  the  margiir  of  the  A.  V.  on  1  Sam. 
iv.  18  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows  :  "He  seems 
to  have  been  a  judge  to  do  justice  only,  and  that  in 
South-west  Israel."  AVhen  it  was  inserted,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
certainly  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial ;  though 
probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  was  in- 
adequate. 

'  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  cases 
of  "  blood  "  the  "congregation  "  themselves  were  to 
"judge"  (Num.  xxxv.  21),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  XX.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 
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13.  Samson;  14.  Eli;  15.  Samuel.  Their  histoiy 
is  related  under  their  separate  names,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  the  first  thirteen,  contained  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  are  made  in  the  following  article.  'I'he 
chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  under  CHRO- 
NOLOGY (p.  323). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  fiom 
external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  pi  emi- 
nence. Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  one  (1  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  popularly  demanded ;  the  other 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  (ib.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over-ruled 
in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In 
David's  reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the 
king  to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be 
passively,  or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might 
also  be  included),'^  the  "  fountain  of  justice  "  to  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  perhaps  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  "  write  him  a 
copv  of  the  law,"  and  "  read  therein  all  the  days  of 
his  life"  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19).  The  same  class  of 
cases  which  were  resen'ed  for  Moses  would  pio- 
bably  fall  to  his  lot ;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
coui-se  ready  to  jissist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous 
to  a  chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel 
to  David's  sway  caused  an  influx  of  such  cases, 
and  that  advantage  was  artfully  taken  of  this  by 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4) ;  but  the  rate  at  which 
cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  have  been  slower 
among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had  become  their 
king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  anarchy.  It 
is  more  probable  that  during  David's  unitbmily 
successful  wars  wealth  and  population  inci'eased 
rapidly,  and  civil  c;ises  multiplied  faster  than  the 
king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to  them, 
especially  when  the  summary  process  customary  in 
the  East  is  considered.  Perhaps  the  arrangements, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29  (comp.  v. 
32,  "  rulers  "  probably  including  judges),  of  the 
6000  Levites  acting  as  "  officers  and  judges,"  and 
amongst  them  specially  "  Chenaniah  and  his  sons  ;" 
with  others,  for  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  may  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitoi"s.  In  Solomon's 
character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would  surely  be 
fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "  wisdom  to  judge  " 
was  the  fitting  first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9  ;  comp. 
Ps.  Ixxii.  1-4).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shines  "  in  all 
his  glory"  (1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  Ko  criminal  was 
too  powerful  for  his  justice,  as  some  had  been  for 
his  father's  (2  Sam.  iii.  39  ;  IK.  ii.  5,  6,  33,34). 
The  examples  of  direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  are  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sen- 
tence is  summarily  executed, ''  and  the  supposed 
case  of  2  Sam.  xiv.   1-21.     The  denunciation   of 
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2  Sam.  xii.  5,  6,  is,  though  not  formally  judicial, 
yet  in  the  same  spirit,  Solomon  similarly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  cases  of  Joab  and  Shimei  (1  K.  ii. 
34,  46 ;  comp.  2  K.  xiv.  5,  6).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavourable 
to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the 
judicature  of  the  "princes"  and  "elders"  in  the 
tenitory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  tendency  of 
the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralise,  and  we 
read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  appointed 
to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  x.xvi. 
29-32).  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  had 
been,  as  is  reasonable  to  think,  deranged  or  retarded 
during  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded 
the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution.'  Being 
to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and  by 
special  duties,  exemptions,  &c.,  from  the  mass  of 
the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  lequires,  and, 
what  is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  tho  local  elders  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Levites  with- 
drew from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judicial 
elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus  they 
conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K.  sxi. 
8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  &c.,  a  special 
notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphat 
and  of  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal  perhaps,  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  Levitical  and  of  lay  elements. 
In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous  one,  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  32 )  occurs  a  mention  of  "  the  king's  matters" 
as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  rights  of  the 
prerogative  having  a  constant  tendency  to  encroach, 
and  needing  continual  regulation,  these  may  have 
grown  probably  into  a  department,  somewhat  like 
our  exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian  period.  The  "  princes  "  constantly  appear 
as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence 
and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at 
Jerusalem  ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem 
to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy  council ; 
and  especially  a  collective  jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These  "princes"  are 
probably  the  heads  of  great  houses  ^  in  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once  been  the  pillars 
of  local  jurisdiction  ;  but  who,  through  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  court,  and  probably  also  under  the  con- 
stant alami  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gi-adually 
residents  in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligaixhy, 
which  drew  to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  latter  monarchy,  whatever  vigour  was  left 
in  the  state,  and  encroached  on  the  sovereign  attri- 
bute of  justice.  The  employment  in  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument  would  tend  also  in  the  same  way, 
and  such  chief  families  would  probably  monopolise 
such  employment.     Hence  the  constant  burden  of 


e  See  2  Sam.  xv.  3,  where  tlie  text  gives  probably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  marsrin. 

■>  The  cases  of  Amnon  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  by 
Michaelis  {Laws  of  Moses,  bk.  i.  art.  x.)  as  instances  of 
justice  forborne  through  politic  consideration  of  the 
criminal's  power,  seem  rather  to  be  examples  of  mere 
weakness,  either  of  government  or  of  personal  cha- 
racter, in  Da^^d.  His  own  criminality  with  Bath- 
sheba  it  is  superfluous  to  argue,  since  the  matter  was 
by  Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance 
of  human  law. 


From  Xum.  iv.  3,  23,  30,  it  would  seem  that 
after  50  years  of  atre  the  Levites  were  excused  from 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  perhaps  a 
provision  meant  to  favour  their  usefulness  in  deciding 
on  points  of  law,  since  the  maturity  of  a  judge  has 
hardly  begun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  would 
have  been  junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

''  That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  however,  re- 
tained their  proper  sphere,  seems  clear  from  Jer.  xxvi. 
17,  where  "  elders  of  the  land  "  address  an  "  assembly 
of  the  people."     Still,  the  occasion  is  not  judicial. 
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the  prophetic  .sti'ain,  denouncing  the  neglect,  the 
peiTersion,  the  corruption,  of  judicial  functionaries 
(Is.  i.  17,  21,  V.  7,  X.  2,  xxviii.  7,  Ivi.  1,  lix.  4  ; 
Jer.  ii.  8,  v,  1,  vii.  5,  xxi.  12;  Ez.  xxii.  27, 
xlv.  8,  9  :  Hos.  v.  10,  vii.  5,  7  ;  Amos  v.  7,  15, 
24,  vi.  12  ;  Hab.  i.  4,  &c.).  Still,  although  far 
changed  from  its  broad  and  simple  basis  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  administration  of  justice  hr.d 
little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the 
Sanhedrim  of  later  times."  [See  Sanhedrim.] 
This  last  change  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and  corrupted  as 
it  became  before  the  captivity,  was  by  that  event 
broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be 
sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  ci\'il,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character  ;  °  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  "judgment"  oi'  Solomon. 
Boaz  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
"elders"  whom  he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  "  Ho,  such  an  one ; "  and  the 
people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality 
of  the  proceeduig.  The  whole  aftair  bears  an 
extemporaneous  aspect,  which  ma}',  however,  be 
meiely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative. 
In  Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a 
"time  to  plead"  might  be  "set"  (comp.  the 
phrase  of  lioman  law,  diem  dicere).  In  the  case  of 
the  involuntary  homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge, 
he  was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  or  the 
congregation  deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "  avenger  of  blood  " 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  "blood 
and  blood,"  between  "plea  and  plea"  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
like  \Vhat  we  call  a  "  cross-suit."  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
lor  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  imjios- 
sible  by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far 
judges  we)'e  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors; 
Michaelis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were 
allowed  or  customary,  and  it  seems,  fi  om  the  words 
of  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would 
have  been  regarded  as  coiTupt.  Thei'e  is  another 
question  how  far  advocates  were  usual.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  until  the  period  of 
Greek  infiucnce,  when  we  meet  with  words  based 
on  (Tuvfjyopos  and  irapdK\7}Tos,  any  professed 
class  of  pleaders  existed.  Yet  passages  abound  in 
which  the  pleading  of  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  plead  their  own,  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it 
indeed  was,  a  noble  act  of  charity;  and  the  expres- 
sion has  even  (which  shows  the  jwpularity  of  the 
practice)  become    a   basis   of    figurative    allusion 


™  The  Sanhedrim  is,  hy  a  school  of  .Judaism  once 
more  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  based  on 
the  70  ciders  of  Num.  xi.  16,  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  0.  T.  history.  Those  "0  were  chosen  when  judi- 
cature had  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  2j), 
and  their  office  was  to  assist  Moses  in  the  duty  of 
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(Job  XVI.  21;  Prov.  xxii.  23,  xxiii.  11,  -xxxi.  9; 
Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer.  .xxx.  13,  1.  34,  li.  36).  The  blessed- 
ness of  such  acts  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Job  xxi.x. 
12,  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  staff 
or  sceptre  was  the  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or 
prince,  and  this  perhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  5,  8).  They  would  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Num.  xv. 
38,  39;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  The  use  of  the  "white 
asses"  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  "sit  in  judg- 
ment," was  perhaps  a  convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  Oaths,  Officers,  Witnesses.  [H.H.] 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF  (Q^psitJ' ;  Kpttal ; 
liber  Judicnm).  I.  Title. — The  period  of  history 
contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua  to  Eli, 
and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  also  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  time.  But 
because  the  history  of  the  Judges  occupies  by  far 
the  gi-eater  part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the 
whole  book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  The 
book  of  liuth  was  originally  a  part  of  this  book. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  imme- 
diately after  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  the  LXX. 
it  has  preserved  its  original  position,  but  as  a 
separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement. — The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xxi. 

A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i-ii.  5, 
which  may  he  considered  as  a  first  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  Josli.  xii.  It  is  placed  first, 
as  in  the  most  natural  position.  It  tells  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  the  command  to  expel  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet,  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6. — This  is  a  second 
mtroduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  the  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  drive  out  the  remnant  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  Ifi- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
tlie  history :  the  people  fall  into  idolatry  ;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power;  upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  bj'  a  Judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  (c)  iii.  7- 
xvi. — The  words,  "and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  11,  are  employed  to  introduce 
the  history  of  the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this 
book.     An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 

poverninff.  But  no  influence  of  any  such  body  is 
traceable  in  later  times  at  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  fact  to  have  left  no  successors. 

"  The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  is  too 
suspicious  an  authority  to  be-  cited. 
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greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel,  iii.  7-11. 

(2)  The  history  of  Ehud,  and  (in  31)  that  of 
Shamgar,  iii.  12-31.  (3)  The  deliverance  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage 
is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon  and  his  son 
Abimelech  is  contained  in  vi.-ix.,  and  followed  by 
the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1,  2,  and  .lair,  x.  3-5.  This 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history  of  a  Judge  is 
continued  by  that  of  his  children.  But  the  ex- 
ception is  one  which  illustrates  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  I'amily 
by  Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  .">he- 
chem,  who  in  their  turn  become  the  instruments  of 
each  other's  punishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
shoit  reign  of  Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  an  unauthoriseil  anticipation  of  the 
kingly  government  of  later  times.  (5)  x.  6-xii. 
The  history  of  Jephthah,  x.  6-xii.  7  ;  to  which  is 
added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8-10;  Elon,  11, 
12;  Abdon,  13-15.  (G)  The  history  of  Samson, 
consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming  three 
groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance :  there  are  no 
sacerdotal  allusions  in  it ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not 
alluded  to  after  the  time  of  Othniel ;  and  the 
gieater  part  of  the  Judges  belong  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

B.  xvii.-xxi. — This  part  has  no  formal  connexion 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  appendix. 
No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  con- 
tains allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,"  the  ai'k,  and 
the  high-priest.  The  period  to  which  the  narrative 
relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression,  "  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel"  (xix.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  1). 
It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there 
(if  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already  insti- 
tuted by  Micah  in  Jlount  Ephraim.  The  date  of 
this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  but  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Deborah, 
as  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any  northern 
settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (6)  The  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  complete.  The  dale  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  una- 
nimity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design. — We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to  which  is 
stated  in  ii.  lG-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed. 
But  the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the 
facts  of  the  history  correspond  in  different  degrees. 
Thus  the  people  is  contemplated  as  a  whole  ;  the 
.Tudges  are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to 
God's  instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear 
complete.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were 
in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  Judges  in  some  points  fall  shoit 
of  the  ideal.  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of  I 
his   owii   tribe     and    has    to    ajijiease    the    men   of  | 
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Ephraim  by  conciliatory  language  in  the  moment 
of  his  victory  over  the  Midianites;  and  he  iiinneU' 
is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  people  from  the 
pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  find  the 
chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  only,  affected  to  some 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi.  9):  his  war  against 
the  Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jor- 
dan, though  its  issue  projably  also  freed  the  western 
side  from  their  presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's 
task  was  simply  "to  begin  to  deliver  Israel"  (xiii. 
5)  :  and  the  occasions  which  called  forth  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  kind  which  place 
him  on  a  diffei-ent  level  from  Deborah  or  Gideon 
This  shows  that  the  passage  in  question  is  a  general 
review  of  the  collective  historv  of  Israel  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their 
varying  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative 
proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
times — a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself. 
We  have  only  accounts  of  parts  of  tlie  nation  at 
any  one  time.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  there 
were  other  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
recorded  in  xvii.-xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself 
there  are  points  which  are  obscure  from  want  of 
fuller  infomiation,  e.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence 
about  the  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  viii.  18 ;  ix.  26). 
Some  suppose  even  that  tlie  number  of  the  Judges 
is  not  complete  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Bcdan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the 
same  as  Abdon.  Ewald  [Gesch.  ii.  477^  rejects  the 
common  explanation  that  the  word  is  a  contracted 
form  of  Ben-Dan,  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Jacl  (v.  6) 
need  not  be  the  name  of  an  unknown  Judge,  or  a 
coiTuption  of  Jair,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Heber.  "  The  days  of  Jael " 
would  carry  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time 
of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honour  at 
that  time  (see  v.  24). 

IV.  Materials. — The  author  must  have  found 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape:  e.  g. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  parable  (ix.  7-20:  see  also 
xiv.  14,  18,  XV.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  written 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Stiihelin  (Krit.  Vntersuch. 
p.  106)  thinks  that  iii.  7-xvi.  present  the  same 
manner  and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Havernick 
{Einleitung,  i.  I,  p.  68  sqq.  107)  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
(Ort  Judges,  p.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that  the  difierence 
of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one  plan, 
points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author 
found  the  substance  of  iv.  2-24  already  accom- 
panying the  song  of  Deborali ;  in  vi.-ix.  two  dis- 
tinct authorities  are  used — a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account 
of  Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  ;  and  the 
history  of  Samson  is  taken  from  a  longer  work  on 
the  Philistine  wars.  Ewald's  liew  is  similar  {Gesch. 
i.  184  sqq.,  ii.  486  sqq.). 

V.  delation  to  other  Boohs. — (A)  to  Joshua. — 
Josh,  xv.-xxi.   must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  in 
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order  to  understand  fully  how  fai'  the  several  tribes 
fluled  in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh.  siii. 
13),  nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh.  xiii.  33,  xxi.  1-42). 
The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh.  xxiv.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books :— compare  J udg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  XV.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A  reference  to  the  conquest  ofLaish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

(B)  to  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find 
in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  "  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of 
bond-service  was  levied :  this  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (IK.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  fomis 
one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has 
a  closer  connexion  either  with  those  that  precede 
or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the 
agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of  the 
other  books.  But  its  form  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  an  independent  book  ori- 
ginally. The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding 
Eli  and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added — xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of 
Ruth,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and  of  each 
other.  This  is  sutiiciently  explained  by  Ewald's 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  woik.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between  themselves, 
are  only  deferred  on  account  of  their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And  Judg. 
xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  which 
respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as  presenting  a 
contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  Ruth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  containing  inform- 
ation about  David's  family  history  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  The  connexion  of  these  books, 
however,  is  denied  by  De  Wette  {Einleit.  §186) 
and  ']' henius  {Kurzgej.  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  p.  xv., 
Konig,  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis  to 
2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agreement 
with  Jewish  tradition. 

VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
"  unto  this  day,"  the  last  occurrence  of  which 
(xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of 
Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural 
explanation,  would  indicate  a  date,  for  this  chapter 
at  leiist,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by  David 
(2  Sam.  V.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight 
suppose  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Judges ;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most 
modern  critics  .%s  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(cf.  1  K.  ix.  21).     i.-xvi.  may  flierofore  have  been 
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originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  {Gesch.  i.  202,  3),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down 
to  above  a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  David- 
son, Introduction,  649,  50).  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31)  ;  he  was  acquamted  with 
the  regal  fomi  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1). 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have 
lived  after  721  B.C.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date. 
And  if  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  after  the  thiity-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K. 
XXV.  27).  Bertheau's  suggestion  with  respect  to 
Ezra  brings  it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections,  that,  however  interesting  such  in- 
quiries may  be,  they  are  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Few  persons  are  fully  competent  to  conduct 
them,  or  even  to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant 
results.  And  whatever  obscui'ity  may  rest  upon 
the  whole  matter,  there  remains  the  one  important 
fact  that  we  have,  through  God's  providence,  a 
continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  united 
throughout  by  the  conviction  of  their  dependence 
upon  God  and  government  by  Him.  This  con- 
viction finds  its  highest  expression  in  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets :  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  history — 
although,  at  times,  in  a  manner  which  gave  room 
to  Faith  to  use  its  power  of  perception,  and  allowed 
men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  it. 

VII.  Chronology. — The  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299  years. 
But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua's  death 
and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  and  of  the 
time  during  which  Shamgar  was  Judge,  is  not 
stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to  410 
years  when  reckoned  consecutively  ;  and  Acts  xiii, 
20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation 
commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  yem^s  seem  to  result 
from  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a  dilficult}'^  is  created  by  xi.  26,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole 
period  fi-om  the  I'^xodus  to  the  building  of  the 
terfiple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  One 
solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  in 
1  Kings.  Kennicott  pionounces  against  it  {Diss. 
Gen.  80,  §3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Origen  when 
quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is  uiged  that 
Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned  592  years  for 
the  same  period,  if  the  present  reading  had  existed 
in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended  by  Thenius  (ad 
loc),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly  on  account 
of  its  agreement  witJi  Egyptian  chronology.  Jlost 
of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
Judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  as  inclusive  or  con- 
temporar}-.  But  all  these  combinations  are  ai'bifrary. 
And  this  may  be  said  of  Keil's  scheme,  which  is 
one  of  those  least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons 
the  dates  successively  as  far  as  Jair,  but  makes 
Jephthah  and  the  three  following  Judges  contempo- 
raiy  with  the  40  years  of  the  Philistine  oppression 
(cf.  X.  6-xiii.  1);  and  by  compressing  the  period 
between  the  division  of  the  laud  and  Cushan- 
rishathaim  into  10  vcars,  and  the   Philistine  wars 
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lo  the  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  anives  ultimately 
at  the  480  yejus.  Ewald  and  Berthcau  have  pro- 
l^osed  ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  explanations — 
diiiei'ing  in  details,  but  both  built  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  period  from  the  Exodus  to 
Solomon  was  divided  into  12  generations  of  40 
vcars;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  tlie  Judges,  this 
system  has  become  blended  with  the^dates  of  an- 
other more  precise  reckoning.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascerfciin  the 
chronology  exactly.  The  successive  narratives  give 
us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the  country,  and 
so/ne  of  the  occuiTences  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary (x.  7).  Ivoimd  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
used — the  number  40  occurs  four  times;  and  two 
of  the  periods  are  without  any  date.  On  this  diffi- 
cult subject  see  also  Chroxology,  p.  323. 

VIII.  Commentaries. — The  following  list  is  t^ken 
from  Bertheau  (Kurzgef,  Exeg.  Hanclb.  z.  A.  T., 
Das  Buck  der  Richtcr  u.  Bnt),  to  whom  this  article 
is  piincipally  indebted.  (1)  Rabbinical :  In  addition 
to  the  well-known  commentaries,  see  R.  Tanchumi 
Hierosol.  ad  Ubros  Vet.  Test,  commcntarii  Arahici 
specimen  una  cum  nnnotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca 
lihri  Judd.,  ed.  Ch.  Fr.  Schnun-er,  Tubing.  1791, 
4to.  ;  R.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  Comment,  in  pro- 
phetas  Arab,  specimen  {on  Judg.  xiii.-xxi.),  ed.  Th. 
Haarbriicker,  Halis,  1842,  8vo.  (2)  Christian: 
Victor  Strigel,  Scholia  in  Uhr.'Judd.,  Lips.  1586;' 
Serrarius,  Comment,  in  Ubros  Jos.  Judd.,  etc.,  1609  ; 
Critici  Sacri,  tom.  ii.  Lend.  1660  ;  Sebast.  Schmidt, 
In  libr.  Jiidd.,  Argentor.  1706,  4to. ;  Clerici  V.  T. 
libri  historici.  Amstelod.  1708,  fol. ;  J.  D.  Michnelis, 
Deutsche  Uehers.  des  A.  T.  Gottingen,  1772 ; 
Dathe,  Libri  hist.  Lat.  vers.  1784  ;  Exejet.  Handb. 
d.  A.  T. ;  Maurer,  Comment,  gramm.  crit.  pp. 
126-1.^3  ;  Rosenmiilleri  Scholia,  vol.  ii.  Lipsiae, 
1835  ;  Gottl.  Ludw.  Studer,  das  Buch  der  Richtcr 
grammat.  und  histor.  erkldrt.  1835.  There  are 
many  separate  treatises  on  ch.  v.,  a  list  of  which  is 
found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80.  [E.  R.  0.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Praetorium 
{npaiTiipLov)  is  so  tianslated  five  times  in  the 
A.  V^.  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it 
denotes  two  different  places. 

1.  In  .lohu  xviii.  28,  33,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  re- 
sidence which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem ;  to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  and  n-ithin  which  He  was  ex- 
amined by  Pilate,  and  scourged  and  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  while  the  Jews  were  waiting  without  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on 
the  Pavement  in  front  of  the  Praetorium),  on  which 
Pilate  sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence. 
The  Latin  word  praetorium  originally  signified  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general's  tent  in  a  Ro- 
man camp  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  &c.)  ;  and  afterwards 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  the 
palace  in  which  a  governor  of  a  province  lived  and 
administered  justice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  §28,  &c.). 
The  site  of  Pilate's  praetorium  in  Jerusalem  has 
given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to 
be  the  palace  of  king  Herod,  others  the  tower  of 
Antonia ;  but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
latter  was  probably  the  Praetorium,  which  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
[Jerusalem,  p.  1032a.]  This  is  supported  by  the 
ftict  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Christ,  Herod 
was  in  Jerusalem,  doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace 
of  his  father  (Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  passage  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §8),  that 
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the  Roman  governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace, 
and  set  up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilate 
certainly  lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  Leg.  in 
Caium,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  that  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
Justin  like  manner,  a  fo  mer  palace  of  Hiero  became 
the  praetorium,  in  which  Verres  lived  in  Syracuse 
(Cic.   Verr.  ii.  5,  §12). 

2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment-hall  or 
praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection  of  which 
by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xv. 
9,  §6  ;   see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5-8). 

3.  The  word  "  palace,"  or  "  Caesai-'s  court,"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
wo)d  praetorium.  The  statement  in  a  later  part 
of  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to  connect 
this  praetorium  with  the  impei  ial  palace  at  Rome  ; 
but  no  classical  authority  is  found  for  so  designating 
the  palace  itself.  The  praetorian  camp,  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  praetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  deserving  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  praetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  praetorian 
prefect. 

4.  The  word  praetorium  occurs  also  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  27,  where  it  is  translated  "  common  hall," 
and  in  Mark  xv.  16.  In  both  places  it  denotes 
Pilate's  residence  in  Jerusalem.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'DiTH,  1.  (n^n-in^;   'uvhie,  'lovSe/e, 

'lovS-tjd),  "the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,"  and 
wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).     [Aholibamah.] 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which 
bears  her  name,  who  appears  as  \u  ideal  type  of 
piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21),  courage,  and 
chastity  (xvi.  22  flf.).  Her  supposed  descent  from 
Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  she  refers 
to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  fl'.),  mark  the 
conception  of  the  charactei",  which  evidently  belongs 
to  a  period  of  stern  and  perilous  conflict.  The  most 
unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.)  is  combined  with  zealous 
ritualism  (xii.  1  ff.),  and  faith  is  turned  to  action 
rather  than  to  supplication  (viii.  31  ff.).  Clement 
of  Rome  {Ep.  i.  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epithet 
given  to  Jael  {'lovSeld  t)  fiaKapia)  ;  and  Jerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.  Ixxix.  11 ,  p.  508  ; 
Judith  ...  in  typo  Ecclesiae  diabolum  capite  trun- 
aivit;  cf.  Ep.  xxii.  21,  p.  105). 

The  name  is  properly  the  feminine  foiTn  of 
^11  nS  Judaeus  (cf.  Jer.  x.xxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
pass;ige  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative oi  Judah,  i.  e.  "praised."        [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  like  that  of 
Tobit,  belongs  to  the  eai'liest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Nineveh"  (i.  1),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holofernes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Bethu 
lia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish 
heroine,   contains  too  manv   and  too  serious   dilfi- 
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culties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to  allow 
of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or 
even  carefully  moulded  on  truth.  The  existence  of 
a  kingdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  reign  of  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 
date  after  the  Return  ;  and  au  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  events  in  harmonious 
connexion  with  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  identified  with  Cambyses, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  Merodach  Baladan, 
&c.,  without  the  slightest  show  of  probability. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to 
the  position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile  when  the 
Temple  was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3),  and  the 
hierarchical  government  established  in  place  of  the 
kingdom  (xv.  8,  r]  yepovfria  roiv  viwv  'IffpaijA  ; 
cf.  iv.  4,  Samaria;  viii.  (>,  irpoffd^^aTov,  itpovfi-t)- 
v'lov) ;  and  after  the  Return  the  course  of  authentic 
history  absolutely  excludes  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  as  the  book  relates. 
This  fundamental  contradiction  of  facts,  which 
underlies  the  whole  narrative,  renders  it  super- 
fluous to  examine  in  detail  the  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it  (e.  (/.  iv.  6,  Joacim  ; 
cf.  1  Chr.  vi. ;   .Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6,  Joacim). 

2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  less- 
ened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an 
ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embo- 
died iu  the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacri- 
ficing taith  and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith 
were  the  qualities  by  which  the  champions  of 
Jewish  fieedom  were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the 
power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holo- 
fernes.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which 
is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  atlbrds  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  date  ;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  which  it  reflects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller 
traits.  The  impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  prophetic  description  of  Antiochus 
CDan.  xi.  31  fl'.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of 
Judith's  courage  must  be  compared  not  with  the 
immediate  results  of  the  invasion  of  Apollonius  (as 
Bertholdt,  Eml.  2553  ft'.),  but  with  the  victory 
which  the  author  pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward 
of  taith.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.C.  (17.5- 
100  B.C.),  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
fix  its  date  within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C., 
Movers)  or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.C.,  Ewald), 
rest  on  very  inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more 
natui-al  (as  a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  time,  c.  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  his  first  assault  upon  the  Temple.* 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  character  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  that  the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  deriva- 


"  The  story  of  Volkcnar  {Das  vierte  Such  Ezra, 
p.  6;  Theol.  Jahrh.  1856-7)  that  the  book  of  Judith 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan, 
need  only  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  it  assumes  the 
spuriousness  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  (§6). 
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tion  {e.(j.  Achior  =  Brother  of  Light ;  Judith  = 
Jewess ;  Bethulia  =  H^/ini,  the  virgin  of  Je- 
hovah), and  the  historical  ditficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disappear  when  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorise  the 
whole  naiTative,  as  Grotius  has  done  (Prol.  in 
Jnd.),  who  interprets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 
widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  (n*"?N"n^3) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  devil,  and 
Holofernes  (ti'llJ  "l2"Pn,  lictor  serpent  is)  of  An- 
tiochus, his  emissary ;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by  liis  name  the 
assurance  that  •'  God  will  rise  up"  to  deliver  this 
people. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served us  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  ".not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha " 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  §13, 
ou5e  yap  e_x''"<'''^'  ciyTa  [ol  'EiSpaioiJ  Kal  iv 
'ATTOKpiicpois  'E^poiCTi,  oij  oLT  avrSiv  ixaOovns 
iyvwKaixev),  by  which  statement  he  seems  to  imply 
that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  Je- 
rome, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  isi'ead  among  the  Ha- 
giographa  [Apocrypha]  .  .  .  and  being  written  in 
the  Chaldee  langiuige  is  reckoned  "among  the  his- 
tories "  ( Pracf.  ad  Jud.).  The  words  of  Origen  ai  o, 
however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine 
in  the  national  dialect  (Syio-Chaldaic),  though  Jahn 
(Einl.  ii.  §3)  and  Eichhorn  {Einl,  in  d.  Apohr. 
327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present  Greek 
text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which  may 
be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or  re- 
viser.*" 

5.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  re- 
censions, the  Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  re- 
presentative of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jeromt 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  (magis 
sensum  e  sensu  quam  verbum  e  verbo  transferens)  ; 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p. 
122)  prove  that  he  took  the  old  Latin  as  the  basis 
of  his  work,  tliough  he  compared  it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  (sola  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  Integra  in  verbis  Chaldaeis  invenire  potui 
Latinis  expressi).  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  Einl. 
2574  f ;  e.  g.  x.  5,  koI  &pTtt>v  KaQapSiv.  Vulg.  et 
panes  et  casenin,  i.  e.  koI  rvpov,  xvi.  2,  on  (Is 
irape/j-PoAas  avrov.  Vulg.  qui  pnsnit  oi-stra  sua, 
i.e.  6  Oeis ;  xvi.  17,  Kal  KKavffovrai  iv  aicrB-fjcrei. 
Vulg.  ut  urantur  et  sentiant) ;  and  Jerome  re- 
marks tliat  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated before  liis  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15, 
V.  11-20,  V.  22-24,  vi.  15  ff.,  ix.  6  ft'.),  which 
however  contains  peculiar  passages  (i.  13-16,  vi. 
1,  &c.).     Pjven  where  the  two  texts  do  not  differ  in 


''  The  present  Greek  text  offers  instances  of  mis- 
translation which  clearly  point  to  an  Aramaic  ori- 
ginal :  e.(/.  iii.  9,  xvi.  3,  i.  8  ;  cf.  v.  15,  18  (A'aihinger, 
in  Herzog's  Enri/kl.  s.  v. ;  Fritzsche,  Einl.  §2  ;  De 
Wctte,  Einl.  §308,  c). 
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the  details  of  the  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case 
{e.g.  1,  ;;tf.,  iii.  9,  v.  9,  vi.  IH,  vii.  -1  H'.,  x.  12  H'., 
XV.  11,  xvi.  2.")),  they  yet  differ  in  language  (e.  g. 
c.  XV.,  &c.),  and  in  names  {«.g.  viii.  1)  and  num- 
bers (e.*/. -i.  2) ;  and  these  variations  can  only  be 
explained  by  going  back  to  some  still  more  remote 
source  (cf.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  2568  ft'.),  which  was 
probably  an  earlier  Greek  copy.*^ 

6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation, but  the  exteinal  evidence  of  its  use  is 
very  samty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  Esther  (Jos.  ^ni.  xi.  6,  §1  ft'.).  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  {Ep.  i. 
55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  {Sel.  inJerem.  23  ;  cf.  Horn.  ix.  inJud.  i.), 
Hilary  {in  Psal.  cxxv.  6),  and  Lucifer  {De  non 
pare.  p.  955).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice," 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  corrupt. 
It  has  been  %vrongly  inserted  in  the  catalogue  at 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  against  the  best 
authority  (cf.  Hody,  De  Bibl.  Text.  646  «),  but  it 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an  early 
time  (cf.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15),  which  it  com- 
monly maintained  afterwards.     [Canon.] 

7.  The  Commentaiy  of  Fritzsche  {Kurzgefasstes 
Exeg.  Haiidhuch,  Leipzig,  1858)  is  by  far  the  best 
which  has  appeared:  within  a  narrow  comp.ass  it 
contains  a  good  ci'itical  apparatus  and  scholarlike 
notes.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'EL  ('lourjA. :  Johel,  Jessei).  1.  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.     [Uel.]      2.  1  Esd.  ix.  35.     [Joel,  13.] 

JU'LIA  {'lov\ia),  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome, 
probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philo- 
logus,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  supposes  that 
they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold which  included  the  other  persons  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse.  Some  modern  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a  man, 
Julias.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'LIUS  ('IouA(os),  the  courteous  centurion  of 
"  Augustus'  band,"  to  whose  charge  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Caesarea 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1,3,. 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x.  1); 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  cavalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  9, 
§2,  &c.).  Conybeaie  and  Howson  (Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  21)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion,  that 
the  Augustan  cohoi't  was  a  defeichment  of  the 
Praetoi-ian  Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Rbman  governor  at  Caesarea  ;  and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit,  ffist.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  p)efect 
of  the  Praetorians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'NIA  ('louj'ias,  i.e.  Junia),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kins- 
folk and  fellow-piisoners,  of  note  among  the 
Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
rvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was  possibly 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.     Hammond  also  takes 
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"^  Of  modern  versions  the  English  follows  the  Greek, 
and  that  of  Luther  the  Latin  text. 


the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junias,  which  would 
be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  observes)  of  .lunilius  or 
Junianus.  Chrysostom,  holding  the  more  common, 
but  perhaps  less  probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name 
is  that  of  a  woman,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  "  How 
great  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  name  of  Apostle  !"  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers:  Origen  supposes  that  it  is  that  bondage  from 
which  Christ  makes  Christians  free.      [W.  T.  B.] 

JUNIPER  (Dm,  from  nni,  "  bind,"  Gesen. 

p.  1317  ;  paQfxiv,  (pvrhv,  1  K.  xix.  4,  5  ;  juniperus). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedar]  that  the 
oxycedrus  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  the  tree  whose 
wood,  called  "  cedar-wood,"  was  ordered  by  the 
law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however,  which  is 
rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond  doubt  a  sort 
of  broom.  Genista  monosperma,  G.  raetam  of 
Forskal,  answering  to  the  Arabic  Rethem,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124). 
It  is  mentioned  as  affording  shade  to  Elijah  in  his 
flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and  as  affording 
material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme  cases,  for 
human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4  ;  Job  xxx.  4).  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords  shade 
and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  tia- 
vellers  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  434,  436).  Its  roots  are 
very  bitter,  and  would  thus  sei-ve  as  food  only 
in  extreme  cases ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

l^ll^  (Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 

or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  (Gesen.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah  may  have  furnished  also  the  "coals"  or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(I  K.  xix.  6;  see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "coals  of 
juniper").  The  Rothem  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  to  a  station  of  the 
Israelites,  Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ;  Buick- 
hardt,  Syria,  pp.  483,  537 ;  Robinson,  i.  203,  205 ; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183  ;  Pliny,  If.  .V.  xxiv. 
9,  65 ;  Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50  ;  Stanley, 
S.  4-  P.  20,  79,  521).  [H.  W.  P.] 

JU'PITER  {Zeis,  LXX.).  Among  the  chief 
measures  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  for  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  Jewish  faith  was  that  of 
dedicating  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service 
of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to 
Zeus  Xenius  {Jupiter  hospitalis,  Vulg.).  The  choice 
of  the  first  epithet  is  easily  intelligible.  The  Olvm- 
pian  Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race 
(Thucyd.  iii.  14),  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  formed  the  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  had  revealed  Himself  as 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  "  the  God  of  hospitality  "  (cf.  Grimm, 
on  2  Mace.  I.  c.),'is  more  obscure.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  2 
it  is  explained  by  the  clause,  "  as  was  the  character 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  place,"  which  may,  how  ■ 
ever,  be  an  ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf. 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  5,  8),  and  not  a  sincere  eulogy  of  the 
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hospitality  of  the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv. 
339  n.). 

Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  13),  where  the  expression 
"  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,"  means  that 
his  temple  was  outside  the  city.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'SHAB-HE'SED  (non  3^-V  :  'Atro/Se'S, 
'Acro/Sae'crS,  Cod.  Alex. :  Josahhesed),  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (I  Chr.  iii.  20).  It  does  not  appear  why  the 
five  children  in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the 
three  in  ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might 
be  by  a  different  mother,  or  possibly  born  in  Judaea 
after  the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were 
bom  at  Babylon.  The  name  of  Jushab-hesed,  i.  e. 
"  Loving-kindness  is  returned,"  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothers,  is  a  striking 
expi"€ssion  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  return 
from  capti\nty,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JUSTUS  CloSo-Tos).  Schoettgen  (ffor.  Hehr. 
in  Act.  Ap.)  shows  by  quotations  from  Rabbinical 
writers  that  this  name  was  not  imusual  among  the 
Jews.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph  called  Barsabas 
(Acts  i,  23).    [Joseph  Barsabas,  p.  1142.] 


*  This — with  one  t — is  the  form  given  in  Hahn's 
text  of  XV.  55  ;  Michaelis  and  Walton  insert  a  dagesh, 
but  It  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 


JUTTAH 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul 
lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  .'~'yr.  and  Arab,  have 
Titus,  while  the  V'ulg.  combines  both  names  Titus 
Justus. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  fi-iend  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  11).    [Jesus,  p.  1039.] 

JUT'TAH  (HD-r,  i.e.  Jutah;"  also  nt^V,  and 
in  xxi.  16,  HtS* :  'Iraj/,  Alex,  'l^rra ;  Tavv,  Alex, 
omits  :  Iota,  [eta),  a  city  in  the  mountam  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llaon  and  Carmel 
(Jobh.  XV.  55  ^  It  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(x\i.  16),  but  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  b7-b9, 
the  name  has  escaped.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  a  large  village  {KtifiTj  /xeyiVrTj),  18  miles 
southward  of  Eleutlieiopolis  {Oiwmasticon,  "Jet- 
tan  ").  A  village  called  Yiitta  was  visited  by 
liobinson,  close  to  3Iaiii  and  Kurmul  (B.  R.  1  ed. 
ii.  195,  628),  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 

lieland  (Pal.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutta  is  the 
Trrf\is  'louSa,  A.  V.  "  a  city  of  Juda"  in  the  hill 
country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
endence.  [C] 


translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  excention  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.),  whatever  shape  the  wora  assumes, 
it  retains  a  single  t. 


END  OF  TIIE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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A  R  A  T  O  K 


ARB ITR ATUS 


aQUilifer,  Eri,  m.  [aquila  fero]  an 
eagle-  or  standard-bearer;  the  chief 
centurion  of  a  legion :  Caes.  B.  G.  5,  3"). 

aquilinus,  a,  um,  adj.  [aquila] 
pertaining  to  the  eagle,  aquiline :  un- 
gulae,  PI.  Ps.  3,  2,  6j  :  aspectus,  the 
glance  of  an  eagle,  i.  e.  sharp,  acute : 
App.  M.  2,  p.  11;. 

aQllllo.  onis,  r».  the  north  mnd: 
Aeoliis  aquiloiiem  claudit  in  antris,  Ov. 
jM.  I,  262.  In  plur.  Cic.  N.  T).  2,  10,  26  : 
Plin.  2,  47,  46.  Melon,  for  the  North: 
Eyie'iUnca  conversa,  ad.  aqiiilonem,  Cic. 
Verr.  4,  48.  [Prob.  from  root  .a.c  ;  v. 
aquila.] 

aquflonaris,  e.  "■'Jj-  [aquilo]  north- 
erlij,  northern :  rcgio  turn  aquilonaris 
turn  australis,  Cic.  N.  D.  2,  i<)fn.  ||. 
I'iscis  aquilonaris,  a  constellation,  the 
Xorthern  Fih,  Vitr.  9,  6. 

aqxilloiligena,  ae,  c.  [aquilo  and 
GEX,  the  root  01  gigno")  born  in  the 
north,  of  northern  origin :  aquilonigenae 
Britanni,  Aus.  Mos.  407. 

aquilonius,  a,  um,  adj.  [aquilo] 
northern,  norlherlij  :  liiems,  Plin.  17,  2, 
2  :  luna,  towards  the  north,  id.  2,  97,  99  : 
aquilonius  piscis,  a  constellation  (cf. 
aquilonaris),  Col.  11,  2,  24. 

aquilus,  a,  um,  adj.  darV-coloured, 
dun,  swarthy  (rare)  :  aquilus  color 
est  fuscus  et  subiiiger,  Fest.  s.  )■. 
colore  aquilo,  PI.  Poen.  5,  2,  152  :  color 
inter  aquiluni  candidumque,  Suet.  Aug. 
"9- 

aquiminale,  ^'-  aquaemanalis  and 
aquiminai'ium. 

aquiminarium,  ",  "•  (for  aquae- 
manalis) a  wash-hand  basin:  Ulp.  Dig. 
J4,  2,  19,  12:  Pompon,  ib.  21. 

aquor,  iitus,  I.  1'.  dep.  [aqua]  to 
bring  or  fetch  water  (a  milit.  t.  t.)  : 
aquabantur  aegre,  Caes.  B.  C.  i,  78  : 
miles  gregarius  castris  aquatiun  egres- 
sus.  Sail.  J.  9J.  Poet,  of  bees:  Virg. 
G.  4,  19?. 

aquOSUS,  a, um,  adj.  [id.]  abounding 
in  water,  humid,  rainy :  aquosissimus 
Ux;us,  Cato  R.  R.  J4 :  aquosior  ager,  Plin. 
18,  17,  46  :  hiems,  rainy  winter,  Virg. 
E.  10,  66  :  nubes,  rain-clouds,  Ov.  51. 

4,  622  :  Orion,  Virg.  Aen.  4,  52  •  Eurus, 
Hor.  Epod.  t6,  54:  Ida,  id.Od.  j,  20,  15: 
ci"ystallus,  clear,  pellucid.  Prop.  4,  j, 
52 :  languor,  the  dropsy,  Hor.  Od.  2,  2, 
15-  mater,  i.e.  Thetis,  Ov.  H.  },  5}: 
Aquosus  Piscis,  o  coitstellation,  id.  M. 
10,  165. 

aquula.  ae,  /.  dim.  [id.]  a  little 
water,  a  small  stream  (rare)  :  suffundam 
aquulam,  PI.  Cure,  i,  j,  j  :  non  seclu.sa 
aiiqua  aquula,  sed  universum  flumen, 
Cic.  de  Or.  2,  ?9. 

ar.  an  old  form  for  ad,  q.  r. 

ara,  ae,  /.  (old  form  asa :  peixex 
ASAM  lUNONis  NE  TAGiTO,  Lex  Numae 
ap.  Gell.  4,  ;,  j)  orig.  any  elevation  (of 
wood,  stone,  earth,  etc.)  :  ara  sepulcri, 
Virg.  Aen.  6,  177 :  funeris  ara,  Ov. 
Trist.   J,   ij,   21.  2.  tt  tombstone, 

aram  d.  s.  p.  r.  (i.  e.  de  sua  pecunia 
restituit),  Orelli,  no.  4521  ;  cf.  Cic.  Phil. 
14,  I  J,  J4.  II,  an  elevation  f  01- sacri- 
fices, etc.,  an  altar :  Jovis  aram  san- 
guine turpare,  Enn.  in  Cic.  Tufc.  i,  J5, 
8;  :  aras  sanguine  multo  spargere,  Lucr. 

5,  1 197 :  adolere  aras  cruore,  Tac.  A.  14, 
30 :  ara  Ajo  Loquenti  consecrata,  Cic. 
Div.  I,  45  :  ara  condita  atque  dicata, 
Liv.  I,  7:  e.xstruere.  Suet.  Aug.  15. 
One  who  took  an  oath  laid  hold  of  the 
altar:  hence,  qui  si  aram  tenens  jura- 
ret,  crederet  nemo,  Cic.  Fl.  36,  90  : 
tango  aras,  medios  ignes  et  numina 
testor,  Virg.  Aen.  12,  201 :  so,  qji  tactas 
in  foedera  ruperit  aras.  Prop,  j,  19,  i;  : 
arae  et  foci,  altars  and  hearths,  me- 
lon, for  Aome  (from  the  altars  to  the 
Penates,  erected  in  dwelling  houses) : 
hence,  pro  aris  et  focis  pugnare,  to  fght 
for  one's  dearest  possessions :  de  vestris 
conjugibus  ac  liberis,  de  aris  ac  focis, 
decernite,  Cic.  Cat.  4,  1 1  fn. :  nos  domi- 
cilia,  sedesque  populi  JRom.,  penates, 
aras,  focos,  sepulcra  inajoruui  defondi- 
mus,  id.  Phil.  8,  j  :  patriae,  pareutibus, 
aris  atque  focLs  bellum  parare.  Sail.  C. 
52.    Crinunals  and  others  fled  to  the 
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altars  for  safety:  Priamum  quum  in 
aram  confugisset,  hostilis  manus  inte- 
remit,  Cic.  Tusc.  i,  35:  eo  iUe  inde 
confugit ;  in  ara  consedit,  Nep.  Paus.  4. 
Hence  |f|.  Fig.,  protection,  refuge, 
shelter :  tanquam  in  aram  confugitis  ad 
Deum,  Cic.  N.  J).  3,  10  :  ad  aram  legum 
confugere,   id.  Verr.  2,  3.  |V.   the 

Altar,  a  constellation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  heavens,  Gr.  ©vTvjpior: 
Aram,  quam  flatu  permulcet  ."spiritus 
austri,  Cic.  Poet.  ap.  N.  I).  2,  44. 

arabica,  ae,  /.  (sc.  gemma)  a  pre- 
cious stone,  similar  to  ivory,  perh.  a 
kind  of  chalcedony  or  onyx,  Plin.  37, 
10,  54. 

arabilis,  e.  ad?'-  [aro]  that  can  be 
ploughed,  arable :  campus  nuUis  ara- 
bilis lauris,  Plin.  17,  5,  3. 

aracMdna,  ae,  /.  =  apoxtSi-a,  a 
wild  leguminous  plant,  a  kind  of  cliict- 
ling  vetch,  Lathyrus  amphicarpos, 
Linn.;  Plin.  21,  15,52. 

araclme,  es,  /.  =  'ApaYn)  (lit.  a 
spider),  a  kind  of  sim-dial,  vitr.  9,  9. 

aracia  or  aratia.  ae,  /.  a  kind  of 
white  jig-tree,  PUn.  15,  18,  19. 

araCOS,  i,  '"•  o  sort  of  wild  pea, 
Plin.  21,  15,  22. 

araeOStylOS,  on,  adj.  =  opaidtrru- 
A05,  tvith  columns  standing  far  apart, 
areostyle,  Vitr.  3,  2  and  3. 

aranea,  ae,  /.  [apaxi^?]  a  spider: 
araneurum  perdere  texturam,  PI.  Stich. 
2,  2,  24  :  antiquas  exercet  'aranea  telas, 
Ov.  JI.  6,  14;  :  invisa  JVIinervae  aranea, 
Virg.  G.  4,  247  :  araneae  textura.  Sen. 
Ep.  121.  II,  Meton. :  a  spider's  u-cb, 
cobweb:  (aedes)  oppletae  araneis,  PI. 
Aul.  I,  2,  6 ;  summo  quae  pendet  aranea 
tigno,  Ov.  M.  4,  179.  Hence  for  threads 
like  cobwebs :  salicis  fructus  ante  matu- 
ritatem  in  araneam  abit,  Plin.  24,  9,  37. 
(Hence,  Ital.  aragna ;  Fr.  araignee ; 
cf.  also  Ital.  ragnatela,  "  cobweb.") 

araneans,  antis,  containing  spiders' 
webs :  araneantes  fauces,  i.  e.  through 
which  no  food  has  passed  for  a  long 
time,  App.  M.  4,  p.  152,  34. 

araneola,  ae,  /.  dim.  [aranea]  a 
synall  spider :  Cic.  N.  D.  2,  48. 

araneolus.  i,  «»•  dim.  [araneus]  = 
araneola  ;  Virg.  Cul.  2. 

aranedSUSi  a,  um,  adj.  [araneum] 
full  of  spiders'  webs:   situs,  Cat.  25,  3. 
II.  similar   to  cobwebs:    fila,  Plin, 
ir,  79,  21  :  so  21,  15,  51. 

araneum,  i,  «•  I.  <"  spider's  xceb, 
Phaedr.  2,  8,  23.  ||.  a  disease  of  the 
vine  and  olive  tree,  Plin.  17,  24,  36. 

araneus,  i,  "*>  [<ipax>^s]  a  spider : 
Lucr.  3,  384:  aranei  (apibus)  hostiles, 
Plin.  II,  19,  21.  II.  o  sea-Jii:li,  the 
ireaver-fish,  trachinus  Draco,  Linn.  ; 
Plin.  J2,  II,  53.    (Hence,  Ital.  ragno.) 

araneus,  a,  um,  adj.  [araneus]  po-- 
taining  to  the  spider:  araneum  genus, 
PUn.  18,  17,  44  no.  3  :  texta,  id.  29,  4, 
27.  II.  Melon.:  araneus  miis,  a 
kind  of  small  mouse,  ace.  to  some  the 
shrew-mouse,  Sorex  araneus,  Linn.  ; 
Col.  6, 17:  Plin.  8,  58,83. 
arapennis,  v.  arepennis. 
arater,  I'i,  m.  [aro].  For  aratmm, 
the  plough  :  Hyg.  de  Lim.  p.  204. 

aratlO,  onis,/.  [id.]  a  ploughing, 
and  in  gen.  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  agricul'ure  :  iteratio  arationis 
peracta  esse  debet.  Col.  11,  2,  64 :  ara- 
tione  per  transversum  iterata,  Plin.  18, 
20,  49  510.  3  :  nt  quaestuosa  mercatura, 
fructuosa  aratio  dicitur,  Cic. Tusc.  5,  ji. 
II,  Meton.  :  arable  land:  (calsa) 
nascitur  in  arationibus,  Plin.  27,  8,  36  : 
arationes,  the  public  farms  or  plots  of 
land  farmed  out  for  a  tenth  of  the 
produce,  Cic.  Phil.  2,  39  fn. :  id.  Verr. 
3,93. 

aratiuncula,  ae,  /.  dim.  [aratio] 
a  small  arable  field,  or  a  small  estate : 
PI.  Tnio.  I,  2,  46. 

arator,  oris,  m.  [aro]  a  2'loughmav, 
husbandman,  farmer :  luce  sacra  re- 
quiescat  arator,  Tib.  2,  i,  5  .  neque  jam 
stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni, 
Hor.  Od;  I,  4,  3.  Also  adj.:  taurus 
arator,  Ov.  F.  i,  698  :  bos  arator,  Suet. 
Vesp.  s  (Zumpt,  Gr.  §  ic2.)      ||,  Ara- 


tores,  the  adtivators  of  public  lands 
for  a  tenth  of  the  produce :  aratoruiri 
penuria,  Cic.  Verr.  3,  55.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Aratores,  v.  Long's  Cia 
Oral.  I,  p.  272.)  Ill,  the  Ploughman, 
a  constellation  :  V'arr.  in  Serv.  Virg.  G. 
1,19- 
aratro  and  conir.  artro.  i-  '••  «• 

to  plough  over  again,  to  plough  aj'ter 
sowing :  quod  imnc  vocant  artrare,  id 
est  aratrare,  Plin.  18,  20,  49. 

aratrum,  •,  w.  [aro]  ap'iough  (of  its 
construction,  etc.,  v.  Smith's  Ant.  117 
seq.) :  uncus  aratri  ferrous  occulle  ik- 
cres-cit  vomer  in  arvis.  Lucr.  i,  314: 
Virg.  Georg.  i,  19, and  170.  [From «;■'), 
as  apoTpoi'  from  apoio.] 

arbilla,  ae,/-  =  arvina,  corpulence  : 
Fest.  5  V. 

arbiter,  tri,  m.  [ar  (ad),  and  the 
root  BIT,  "  to  come,"  or  "  go"]  one  who 
comes  to  a  place,  a  visitor,  intruder  : 
hence,  a  spectator,  hearer,  an  eye-uit- 
ness,  a  xvitness :  ab  arbitris  remote  Iccn, 
in  a  spot  safe  from  all  intruders,  Cic. 
Verr.  5,  31  :  Pomponius  surrexit  e  lec- 
tulo  remotisque  arbitris  ad  se  adoles- 
centem  jussit  venire,  id.  Off.  3,  31,  112; 
omnibus  arbitris  procul  amotis.  Sail.  C. 
20 :  arbitros  ejicit,  Liv.  i,  41  :  secreto- 
rum  omnium  arbiter,  i.  e.  conscius.  Curt. 
3,  12,  9  :  procul  est,  ait,  arbiter  omnis, 
Ov.  M.  2,  458.  II.  Legal  1. 1.  an  um- 
pire, arbiter,  a  judge  (one  who  decides 
ace.  to  equity,  while  the  judex  decides 
ace.  to  strict  law,  v.  Smith's  Ant.  10, 
!).):  Sen.  de  Ben.  3,  7:  vicini  nostri 
Iiic  ambigunt  de  finibus :  me  cepere 
arbitrum,  Ter.  Heaut.  3,  i,  94  :  Caesar 
maxime  volebat,  pro  communi  amico 
atque  arbitro,  controversias  regum  com- 
ponere,  Caes.  B.  C.  3,  109  :  Caesar  con- 
stituit  ut  arbitri  darentur  ;  per  eos 
fierent  aestimationes,  ib.  i :  arbiter  No- 
lauis  de  fiuibus  a  senatu  datus,  Cic.  Off. 
I,  10  fi7i.  :  arbitrum  familiae  herci*- 
cundae  postulavit,  id.  Caec.  7 :  arbi- 
trum ilium  adegit,  fie  summoned  him 
before  an  arbiter,  id.  Off.  3,  16,  66. 
Fig.:  arbiter  inter  antiquam  Acade- 
miam  et  Zenonem,  id.  Leg.  i,  20,  53. 
So  of  Paris :  arbiter  formae,  Ov.  H.  16, 
69 :  pugnae,  the  judge,  umpire  of  the 
contest,  ppa^evTTJi,  Hor.  Od.  3,  20,  11  ; 
favor  arbiter  coronae,  v.-hich  adjudged 
the  prize.  Mart.  7,  2,  10 :  Taurus  im- 
mensiis  ipse  et  innumerarum  gentium 
arbiter,  that  sets  boundaries  to  numer- 
ous tribes,  Plin.  5,  27,  27.  |||,  he  11  ho 
governs  or  manages,  a  lord,  master : 
arbiter  imperii  (Augustus),  Ov.  Tr.  5,  2, 
47  :  armorum  (Mavs),  id.  F.  3,  73  :  Im- 
bcndi,  Hor.  Od.  2,  7,  25  :  quo  (sc.  Noto) 
non  arbiter  Hadriae  major,  ib.  i,  3,  15  : 
effusi  late  maris  arbiter,  commanding  a. 
mde  prospect  over  the  sea,  id.  Ep.  i,  11, 
26 :  regni,  Tac.  A.  13, 14  :  renim,  ib.  2, 
73  :  dii  potentium  populorum  arbitri, 
ib.  15,  24. 

arbiterium,  v.  arbitrium. 

arbltra,  «<?.  .f-  [arbiter]  a  female 
witness :  arbitrae  Nox  et  Uiana,  Hor. 
Epod.  ^5,  50. 

arbltralis,  e,  adj.  [id.]  of  an  arbi- 
ter or  umpire:  judicatio,  Macr.  S.  7,  i. 

arbitrario,  (i*^"^-  "'*"'  uncertainty, 
PI.  Puen.  3,  5,  42:  v.  arbitrarius. 

arbltrarius,  a,  um,  adj.  [arbiter] 
pertaining  to  arbitration  :  formula, 
Gai.  4,  163  :  actio,  Ulp.  Dig.  13,  4,  2. 
II.  arbitrary,  depending  on  the 
will :  motus  in  arteria  naturalis,  non 
arbitrarius,  Gell.  18,  10  fin,  |||.  «"- 
certain,  not  Jixed:  hoc  certum  est,  non 
arbitrajium,  PI.  Am.  i.  i,  216. 

arbltratio,  finis,  /.  [arbltror]  de- 
cision, iciH  =arbitratus  :   Gell.  13    ?q 

19-      - 

arbitrator,  oris,  m.  [id.]  =  arbiter 
no.  3  :  a  lord,  mostrr,  ruler :  jvpi'itei; 
AKBiTRATOR,  inscr.  Gud.  7,  5, 

arbitratrix.  icis,/,  [id.]  a  mistress, 
female  ruler:  Tert.  adv.  Marc.   2,  12 

/"•     „ 

arbitratus,  us,  m.  [id.]  an  arbi- 
trating, a»i  arbitration  :  si  quid  domi- 
nus  emptori  damni  dederit,  viri  boni 
arbitratu  resolve  tur,  Cato  R.  R.  149. 
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HISTORICAL   SERIES   FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  STUDENT'S  HUME: 

A   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FRO^[  TIIp;  KAllLIEST  TIAIES  TO  THE  REVOLUTION   IN   1(J88, 
BASED  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 

DAVID   HUME. 

CORRECTING    HIS    ERRORS,    AND    CONTINUED    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIME. 

15th  Thousand.   ^Vith  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.,  7s.  6(1.  Slack  cloth,  red  edges. 

This  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  long-acknowledged  want  in  our  School  Literature  — a 
History  of  England  in  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  for  the  Upper  and  Middle  Forms. 
While  Hume's  language  has  been  retained,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  Ms  errors  have  been 
corrected,  and  his  deficiencies  supplied.  The  Roman  and  Saxon  periods  have  been  almost 
entirely  re-written.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  very  many  important  correc- 
tions and  additions  have  been  made  from  recent  historians. 


"  The  StiidetWs  Hume  is  the  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Murray's  excellent  uniform  series  of  historical  works  in 
one  volume.  It  contains  an  abridgment  of  Hume's  History,  incorporating  the  corrections  and  researches  of 
recent  historians,  and  continued  down  to  the  year  1858." — English  Churchman. 

"  The  Student's  Hume  is  certainly  well  done.  The  additional  matter  in  the  form  of  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations is,  in  a  literary  sense,  the  most  remarkable  feature.  Many  important  subjects,  constitutional,  legal, 
or  social,  are  thus  treated;  and,  a  very  useful  plan,  the  whole  authorities  of  the  period  are  mentioned  at  its 
close." — Spectator. 


Shilling  of  Edward  VI. 


In  Preparation. 

A  Smaller  History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes. 


With  Woodcuts.      Uimo. 


[Continued  on  next  luigt;. 


HISTORICAL   SERIES- continued. 


THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST. 

WITH  CHAPTERS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

BY  WM.   SMITH,  LL.D, 

TwENTiKTii  Thovsand.     With  Woodcuts.     I'd.st  8vo.,  7s.  (jil.     Black  cloth,  red  edges. 

"We  have  much  satisfaction  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  plan  on 
which  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  proceeded,  and  the  careful,  sclaolarlike  manner  in  which  he 
has  carried  out  his  new  '  History  of  Greece  '  for  schools.  The  gi-eat  distinctive  feature, 
however,  is  the  chapters  on  Literature  and  Art.  This  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  all 
yrevious  works  of  the  kind." — Athenimnn. 
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Br.  Wm.  Smith's  Greece. — "  The  best  elementary  history  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
The  excellence  of  the  woi-k  is  partly  dependent  on  the  author's  known  capacity  for  the 
task,  on  his  learning  and  talent,  and  partly  on  the  fact  of  the  great  work  of  Grote  having 
made  all  futm-e  attempts  at  writing  Greek  history  comparatively  easy.  Dr.  Smith's 
book  will  be  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  '  Grote's  History.' " — Daily  News. 


Tbucydides. 


A  Smaller  History  of  Greece  for  Junior  Classes. 


With  Woodcuts.      IGmo.     3s.  Gd. 


[Contiuucd  on  next  paf^c. 


HISTORICAL   SERIES  —  continued. 


THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

WITH    CHAPTERS    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF    LITERATURE    AND    ART. 

BY  DEAN"  IiIDDELL. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.     With  Woodcuts.      Post  8vo.,  7s.  6d.     Black  cloth,  red  edges. 

"  This  History  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  readers  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  the  '  altered  aspect  which  Roman  history  has  assumed.'  By  means  of  a  skilfully 
arranged  structure,  not  only  the  different  periods  of  the  history,  but  their  various  sub- 
divisions are  presented  as  distinct  parts,  yet  each  having  a  relation  to  a  larger  whole. 
The  general  treatment  is  also  judicious.  The  alleged  events,  for  instance,  of  the  early 
period  are  rapidly  touched,  while  the  social,  political,  and  constitutional  arrangements 
are  fully  expoiuided." — Spectator. 


View  of  the  Campagna. 

"Dean  Liddell's  Rome  is  a  pre-eminently  useful  book.  To  the  youthful  student,  to 
the  man  who  cannot  read  many  volumes,  we  should  commend  it  as  the  one  history 
which  will    convey  the   latest   views  and   most   extensive   information.     The   style   is 

simple,  clear,  and  explanatory Our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  other  work 

at  present  existing  which  so  ably  supplies  a  History  of  Rome  suited  to  the  wants  of 
general  readers  of  the  present  day." — Blackwood. 
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I'omb  of  Scipio  Bavbntus. 


A  Smaller  History  of  Rome  for  Junior  Classes. 


With  Woodcuts.     16mo.     'is.  Gd. 


Continued  on  next  pns^s* 


HISTORICAL   SERIES  -  continued. 


THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON; 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTOKY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

BY  EDWARD  GIBBON. 

INCORPORATING  THE  RESEARCHES  OF  RECENT  HISTORIANS. 

Sixth  Thousand.     With  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.,  7s.  6d.     Black  cloth,  red  edges. 

*'  Gibbon's  work  contains  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the  world  for  a  period  of  more 
than  twelve  centuries,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to  the  captm-e  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  1458.  Since  the  history  of  all  ancient  nations  ends  in  that  of  Ronje, 
and  the  history  of  the  modern  states  of  Europe  springs  out  of  the  Roman  Empire,  tlie 
youthful  historical  student,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts  in  the 
histories  of  Greece,  Home,  and  England,  cannot  emjjloy  his  time  more  profitably  than 
in  mastering  the  history  of  the  vast  period  compi-eheuded  in  Gibbon's  Work." — Preface. 


Cdiavuihary  at  Pruba  CBouibdj  the  caintal  ol  the  Ottomin  luikb  in  Asii 

"  The  Student's  Gibhoii  is  a  single  volume,  with  one  hundred  well-chosen  engravings, 
the  chief  alterations  being  the  omission  of  offensive  autichristian  sneers,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  important  notes  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  preserved 
the  main  features  of  the  great  historian's  work." — Guardian. 


The  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography. 

Edited  by  WM.  S:\IITH,  LL.l).     Witli  Woodcuts.      Post  8vo.  9s.     Black  clofh,  red  rdr/cs. 
In  J'rc/xinifhn. 

VI IF.  The  Student's  History  of  France. 

jx.  The    Student's    History   of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

X.  The  Student's  Manual  of  Modern  Geography. 


.JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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